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A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE 


Bv Е. Н. BOLTON, 
Author of “ Trapped," “ Those Young Barbarians,” etc. etc. 
(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


2 


CHAPTER 1. 


RIZE-GIVING day at the school upon the 
P hill, the picturesque grammar school 
of old Lunechester. The large room is 
vastly altered in appearance. (one are the 
long rows of desks and forms; gone the 
familiar rostrums of the various masters, 
In their place, at one end, is a low carpeted 
platform, upon which a table duly draped 
will bear ere long the glad burden of some 
hundred books, all bound in delicate calf 
or morocco, and stamped with the school 
arms and motto, Praesis ut Prosis "— 
& motto not invariably understood or 
followed. Round this table, and facing 
the body of the hall, a semicircle of chairs 
will hold the august forms of the magnates 
who come to support the President of the 
occasion, Lord Picton, and the masters 
and examiners. These shall sit amongst 
spreading palms and gorgeous plants and 
ширк; choice souls amid choice flowers ; 
a very gathering of the gods upon the 
Elysian Plain. 


notice, ог indeed 
anticipating aught beyond the Joy of applaud- 
ing their cleverer colleagues and making as 
they lawfully may, 
which, indeed, for the moment they ask no 
higher happiness ! 

The central Space of the room is filled 
by rows of chairs, with a wide gangway 
down the middle leading direct up to the 
prize-laden table from the lad-laden benches 
in the rear, and here will foregather the 
Visitors of the day—parents, sisters, cousins, 
and friends—as witnesses to the honours, and 
Spectators of the pleasing scene, 

Preparations for the assembly were in 
full swing. Already the boys were collect. 
Ing in groups, and the first few visitors were 
beginning to arrive, Before long the table 
on the platform would bear its coveted 
burden, and fhe event of the school year 
vould be in progress, 

A tall, fair-haired lad of handsome, open 
ace, with clear blue eyes, entered the room 
md joined a group of the bigger fellows 
ounging near the platform, 

“ Well, Gratton, my buck!” 


" Bothered if know," 
We shall see soon enough. 
me luck, you never can tell.” 
Modest little violet, born to blush un. 
en," laughed his friend Bissett. « No one 
ould be more surprised than Perce Gratton 
he had a look.in of any sort, eh » » 

Get out! said the youth. Don't make 
silly ass of yourself! Here are the folk 


rning up already, I'm going to the back.” 
He turned and Sauntered th 
e of chairs towards the benc 


Ar. There was a slight look of discontent 


he answered. 
I might have 


shadowy, ‘treacherous will-o'-the.wig 


17 


п,” he said а little bitter] , his fri 
lowed him, “Td gi ов 
9 ever got, or ever shall get, for that 


tter, for the chance you'll be having in a 
V or two.“ 


Bissett laughed derisively, 


Meaning the * Sunflower ’ ? » 
‘Meaning the 


phatic answer; * 
„ I don’t believe, you old dunderh 
re а quarter alive to the ° Sunflower,’ 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


My stars! Bissett, why on earth can’t you 
and I exchange?“ 

Bissett caught his friend's. arm. They 
had reached the raised tiers at the back 
of the Hall under the arches, and stood 
a little away from the other boys, 

“ You don't quite tumble to it, old man," 
he said, with a bitter frown, * ]'m not so 
much to be envied, even if I am an old 
dunderhead. I'm every inch as keen as 
you to go up in the ‘Suntlower,’ and the 
Governor's put the stopper on it———" 

Gratton started, 

“ Poor old chap!” he gasped. “ What 
а brute I've been!” 

The other continued, 
of the interruption : 

" unless I show there's something 
more in me than he suspects. In other 
words, unless I’m a prize-winner to-day. 
Ме a prize-winner ! “ 

He almost spat the words out in his 
venom of spirit, 

Gratton gave a low whistle of surprise, 

“Well, I'm bothered ! " he exclaimed. 
“Tm awfully sorry I was such a cad, old 


taking no notice 


not a cad—it isn’t in you, Gratton. How- 
ever, now yon know the size of it, and— 
heigh-ho ! "Here comes Piggy with the lists, 
We'll soon see now how many prizes are left 
when you've had your whack out of 'em.“ 

“I don't much care about it, now," said 
the other, “rq 8OOnCr see you with оле 
than anything else, after what you've told 
me." 

“ Awfully decent of vou.“ was the hearty 
answer, as the two walked forward to join 
the group round * Piggy,” the fat, good. 
natured factotum and general porter of the 
school. 

“Ah! Mr. Gratton, sir, here's a list for 
you,” he exclaimed, handing that young 


day's 
the prize-winners, took your 
share of the paper this time, and no mis- 
take!” 
Gratton seized the leaflet eagerly, and he 
and his friend retired again to their corner, 
" My stars, тап!” exclaimed Bissett, 
еге you аге, Latin Compos., first prize, 
Gratton ; Greek Compos., first prize, Gratton; 
Mathematics, first prize, Gratton; Litera. 
ture, second prize, Gratton ; English Essay 
rize, Gratton—ah 1” 
t was on involuntary exclamation, and 
Gratton looked sharply at his friend's face, 
here was a shade of disappointment upon 
said anything for the 


but he was Fame, for all that. 
out his hand, he grasped his chum's, 
“ Congratulations ! " he said earnest]y, 
| he other returned the pressure, 
" man; but "with a sigh— 
I could so easily havc. 8pared you ono,” 
his prize-giving day was pregnan“ with 
great things 
either of them in his 
ауе guessed. 


t was a goodly company that had come 
together, and the dear old Hall made a 


brave show—a show burnt into the memory 


But, 
though eac moment had its own particular 


the time when the prize. 
nown and received 
their colleagues to 


school at the end of the mecting, the clima1 
for our friends was reached in the Ex. 
aminer's report upon. the competition for 
the English Essay Prize. 

“ The subject of the Essav," he remarked, 
“is always left to the selection of the writer, 
and it is gratifving to find that much 
Orivinality was displayed on this occasion, 
both upon the choice of the theme and its 
treatment. Two boys, however, atood 
well cut bevond the rest in the stvle of their 
work, and in both instances it was notice. 
able that, in spite of the inaccuracies and 
natural exaggerations due to the inex peri. 
ence of the writers, intense earnestness lay 
at the root of their success—a matter I 
would briug home to the mind of every 
boy who hears me to-«lav." (Applause.) 

Gratton and Bissett looked at each other 
strangely, Both had a keen suspicion of 
what was to follow, 

“ Gratton's essay,” continued the examiner, 
“was written under the title of * Our World 
and its Explorers.“ He came easily first. 
Indeed, it has rarcly been my lot to examine 
& thesis so full of burning passion for the 
subject in hand. It should be easy to 
predict for а boy of such promise a some- 
what unique career, granted that oppor. 
tunity for following his evident bent be 
allowed him.” (Further applause.) i; 

“ The subject of the second essay, which, 
although far behind the first, was a really 
excellent treatise, was * Atrial Navigation. 
When I say that the writer js the son of 
your esteemed and honoured fellow-towns 
man, Sir Frederick Bissett, whose zeal in 
the cause of the navigation of the atmo- 
sphere is so well known, is anything further 
necessary in explanation of the writer's 
knowledge of, and interest in, his subject ? 
I congratulate Bissett upon his work, and 
beg him not to be discouraged at having 
been beaten by a foeman worthy of his 
steel.” | 

A burst of hearty applause followed this, 
and many eves were directed to the corner 
where sat the two boys who had been the 
Subject of the speaker's report. They sat, 
flushed a little, as was only natural, but 
bearing themselves with easy grace under 
this somewhat trying publicity. 

hen, however, the proceedings of the 
day continued, and for the moment the boys 
were forgotten, Gratton turned to his friend. 

"Im awfully sorry, old chap!" he 
whispered, ©] only wish I’d known, then 
you wouldn’t have had me to fight against, 
I wouldn’t have done you out of the ‘ Sun- 
flower trip for the world." 

Bissett bit his lip. | 

“Shut up!” he growled. © We fought fair, 
and you won because you deserved to, and 
that's all about it." 

But that was not “all about it.” А few 
minutes later & small note was passed 
from some ono amongst the visitors, It 
came from hand to hand slowly down the 
room, causing a temporary line of undula- 
tion amongst the people, and at last reached 
the space that divided the boys from the 
Test of the room. At a sign from the last 
person into whose hands it had come, and 
nudged vigorously by his less willing friends, 
& small boy was induced to step from the 
ranks and take the piece of folded paper. 
Noting the address, he walked self. con- 
sciously along the floor, followed by many 
curious eyes, and handed the note to Bissett. 
The latter unfolded and read it; then, 

flushed with excitement, passed it to his 
friend. 

“ Bravo, my boy!” it ran. “ What do 
you say to going up with me in the ‘ Sun- 
flower,’ and bringing Gratton along also ? 

“ Rather!” was Gratton’s comment. "I 
say, old man, what a brick your pater is! 

(То be continued. ) 
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there were three V.C. heroes 
funeral! 

Of course that means that somebody 
of importance is dead. Perhaps the coffin 
that is being so tenderly carried on the 
shoulders of those sturdy villagers contains 
the remains of some famous general who 
has fallen gloriously in his country’s service ! 

But wait. Look at the other mourners, 
In addition to the three heroes already 
mentioned there are soldiers and sailors 
of all ranks. The Master of Foxhounds is 
present, and so are the huntsman and the 
whip. Several gipsies have come to show 
their respect for the dead man and have 
taken their stand near a bishop, a dean, and 
the representative of the Prince of Wales 
(now King Edward уп.). 

Whilst the funeral is proceeding, the 
great bell of Westminster Abbey is tolling, 
for, beneath the fir-tree in Eversley church- 
yard, his sorrowing friends are burying all 
that could die of Charles Kingsley, Canon 
of Westminster, man ” and gentleman, 

een parson and keen sportsman, fisherman 
and poet, and author of " Hereward the 
Wake," “ Westward Ho!” “ The Heroes,” 
and many other stirring stories, 

I have often stood by that graveside and 
wondered whether the boys of Britain really 
know what a truly great Englishman was 
n to rest there on that 28th of January, 

5. 


at a village 


Our hero was born in 1819 at 
which stood on the edge of a Devonshire 
moor, and he lived, as a bov, first in the 
broad fenland of Cambridgeshire, then on the 
wild North Devon coast, and then in London. 

In the fens he began to take an intense 
delight in birds and flowers and butterflies. 
This love of “ all things bright and beautiful ” 
stuck to him throughout his life. Here is 
ап extract from a letter written whilst he 
was Professor of Modern History : 

“s+ . Gladly,” he says, would I throw 
"p history and think of nothing but dicky 
birds but it must not be yet. Some day, 
ere I grow too old to think, I trust to be 
able to throw away all pursuits save natural 
and die with my mind full of God’s 
facts, instead of men’s lies,” 

At Clovelly he soaked in geology and 
natural history, and, better still, he became 
the intimate friend of the grand old sea-dogs 
of Devon and learnt many of the secrets 
of the sea, In one of his books he says: 


“ Hardly an old playmate of mine but is 
ned and gone," 


a rectory 
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A BOYS’ HERO. 


By FRkpk. J. HaRwoop, 


Kingsley was a clever bov. 'The Heads 
of Eton and of Rugby both heard of his 
ability and wanted to have him; but his 
parents decided to send him to Helston 
Grammar School. 

One of his schoolfellows tells us that he 
was not popular at school because “ he 
knew too much," which looks as though 
the other boys were not what you would 
call good sportsmen. He was not good at 
games, but he was very strong and active. 
One of his favourite feats was a somewhat 
risky jump across a certain walled lane, 
from the top of one wall to the top of 


the other. The walls were high and 
had rounded tops, and the lane was not 
narrow. 


Take another instance. 
Charles was elimbing a tall tree in search 
of a hawk's nest. The father hawk ha p- 
pened to be at home, and, when the hand 
of the uninvited visitor was stretched up 
from below and put over the ride of the 
nest, the furious bird was soon hard at work 
with beak and claws on the boy's knuckles. 
The surprise would have meant a tumble 
for most boys, but Kingsley steadily de- 
scended the tree, regardless of the fact that 
blood was streaming from his torn hand. 

On another occasion, having a sore finger 
he decided to cauterise it, whereupon he 
calmly heated the schoolroom poker and 
applied it to the wound three or four times, 
Cool, that ! 

But, despite his strength and cleverness, 
it is recorded that he was alwavs humble, 
generous, and gentle. 

In due course he went to Cambridge, and, 
at the age of twenty-three, was ordained 
a clergyman of the Church of England. 


One afternoon 


It is not my business now to tell of the 
wonderful ability and pluck with which he 
worked for the good, 
All I need say 
energy in these 
spoil his fun 


attacked the evil, and 
of his day and generation. 
is that his earnestness and 
more serious matters did not 
or interfere with his manliness, 
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*„* This is the first weekly number 
of the New Volume, and with it a 
fine double-page plate in colours is 
See that you get it / 


Surgeon," “Fun Under Canvas,” ete, 


Read this extract, taken from a letter 
‘written whilst he was touring in Germany : 

"I am exceedingly well and strong, 
though we did dine yesterday off raw ham. 
. +» I am as lean as a lath, as anyone would 
be who carried two stone of baggage, daily 
increasing in weight from the minerals and 
fossils I find. Опе could have filled a cart : 
as it was I could only fill a pair of socks," 

As a man he retained much of the physical 
courage of his boyhood. One day a savage 
dog flew at him, straining at its chain. 
He walked up to it, * fixed " it with his 
eagle eves and actually stared it into the 
kennel. He then dragged it out again ! 

Charles Kingsley aimed at keeping himself 
“ beany and jolly,” and he knew the happy 
knack (which some of us would give heaps 
to learn) of going, quite naturally, from the 
most exciting sport to the sternest and most 
important duty. 

Judge Tom Hughes, 


author of “Тот 
Brown's Schooldays,” 


was one of his closest 


friends. The letters that passed between 
the two old boys were chock full of good 
comradeship and wit. It was one of 


Kingsley’s letters, written in rhyme, that 
contained those famous lines : 


“Do the work that’s nearest, 
Though it's dull at whiles, 
Helping, when we meet thetn, 
Lame dogs over stiles.” 


I sometimes hear a croaker complainin 
that England is“ going to the dogs," And 
that the British breed of u right and down- 
right men is dying out. Whether that be 
true or not—it isn't, is it ?—1 always feel 
that I want to wave a “ Life of Charles 
Kingsley " in the croaker's face—as much 
as to say, “ Croak on, my friend ; but don’t 
forget that we’ve bred one or two good and 
great men within the last year or so. And 
don’t overlook the fact that there are lots 
of boys, and old boys, left in Old England 
who know a man when they see him and, 
having seen him, try to copy him.” 
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“рин time to-morrow where sliall I be? 
Not in this acad-e-mee/ 
No more Latin, no more (reek. 
No more cane to make me 8q teak, 
If the master interferes, 
Knock him down and box his ears!” 


Thousands of small boys are repeating 
these lines to themselves and each other 
at end of term. It is the schoolboys’ song 
of emancipation, so to speak, 
` “This time to-morrow!” Just so; but 
Smith tertius has got to get through the best 
part of to-day before that happy moment 
arrives, Generally time goes much too 
quickly for him. At any rate, the clock 

ts him nine times out of every ten 
marked on the school timetable ; but to-day 
the old gentleman with the scythe and the 
egg-boiler is taking things very easily 
indeed. He is a perverse old gentleman, 
and he, too, often goes slow when we 
particularly want him to hustle, and vice 
versa. 

Smith tertius wouldn't mind this little 
peculiarity of his if there was anything doing 
or to be done. But there isn't. Work js 
officially over, and even the 'turned exam. 
papers are now things of the past. An impot. 
would be almost a relief. It need not be 
done, of course, but there would be a certain 
amount of excitement in “ dodging ” it. 
But impots., too, are no more—this term, 
at any rate—and special punishment- 
books, which—harsh decree have to be 
paid for out of the victim's own private 
purse and not put on the bill, have been 
carefully stowed away for future “ regret- 
table incidents.“ 

Even the lists of results and marks, 
pned in bewildering confusion to the green- 

aize covered notice-board, have lost their 
oistine novelty апа interest. Those 

rilliant beings who have achieved a place ” 

have long since committed their records to 
pocket.books, to be duly produced for the 
edification of fond parents and “ tipping ” 
relations, The tail-enders, the wooden- 
spoonits, the black sheep, and all the other 
“ Disgrace to the family, sir,” fraternity, only 
ask to be allowed to forget their short. 
comings. They know that there is a 
mauvaise quart d'heure in store for them when 
their report reaches the pater during the 
holidays. That is inevitable. It is a sort 
of sword of What’s-his-name ; but they are 
not out to meet trouble half-way, so they 
leave the notice-board severely alone now, 

But, although there is nothing doing, 
there is, nevertheless, a sense of something 
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THE LAST DAY. 
By WILLIAM PoLLock. 


akin to electricity in the air, and the half. 
suppressed excitement in everyone occa- 
sionally proves too strong to be kept under, 
and a rag or a scrap is suddenly in full 
swing. Quite а friendly rag or scrap, 
however, bien entendu, for tempers are easy 
to-day. There is a sort of peace with 
all mankind " feeling in everyone's heart. 
Even the strictest and most feared masters 
are not proof against it, and they not only 
unbend, but also permit many little liberties 
which would have called forth dire pains 
and penalties less than a week ago. For the 
fiercest schoolmaster, if he isn’t actually a 
Sportsman at heart, is, at least, human, and 
it is human nature to relax after a period 
of sustained tension. 

In odd corners in the box. room tuck- 
boxes are being gone through, and various 
articles, mostly quite worthless from an 
intrinsic point of view, are bein put up 
to public auction. Bidders with ready- 
money are very few and far between, how- 
ever, and most of the business transacted 
is "swaps" or tick. For the latter con- 
venience the terms quoted are unblush- 
ingly Semitic—of the “ bob down, or three 
bob at the beginning of next term " order. 
Nor are the canons of the auction mart very 
honourably observed. At any rate, it is 
hardly usual for every possible bidder to 
be simultaneously fired with an uncontrol- 
lablo desire to become an auctioneer on his 
own. It does not make for good business ; 
it savours too much of one street taking in 
the next one's washing to make ends meet 
on Saturday. 

No, box-room auctions are not a great 
Success. It takes two to make a bargain, 
just as it takes two to meke a quarrel ; 
and as in a quarrel, so in a bargain—at any 
rate, in а  box.room “ bargain ” — the 
greater the disparity in the personal stature of 
the rival parties, the easier it is to force 
matters to a head, "Three inches is a big 
advantage in either, and when it comes to 
a private treaty between boys, three inches 
is more than half the battle. | 

Outside, in the playground, half a dozen 
enthusiasts arc playing cricket with old 
bats, tennis-balla, and some chalked hiero- 
glyphics on the wooden palings to represent 
stumps. ** Over"— that is over the palings 
or against oae of the schoolroom windows— is 
“six and оц”; through one ofthe windows 
із Seven-and-six on the bill and play 
abandoned. That is a detail on the last day, 
however, and, anyhow, it is quite a good 
game, and the batsman who can keep a 
half-volley with a tennis-pill down isn't 
going to get caught out very often off the 
genuine article, 

And so the afternoon dawdles slowly on, 
and it seems ages before the tea-bell's wel. 
come note is heard. Tea is a rowdy meal 
this evening, for the masters are becomi 
more and more blind to transgressions of 
the law, and more and more lax in their 
discipline. Still, there is a limit even at the 
К last tea," and when it comes to two 
Ingenious youths giving an imitation of an 
incipient earthquake by raising the table 
on their knees and then letting it down 
suddenly, a line is drawn, consequences of 
а repetition hinted at, and peace restored. 

After tea there is another wait until the 
Head makes his end-of-the-term speech, 
and awards the prizes to the brainy ones, 


then another “ first term kid ” is put up to 
sing. Terrified and unaccompanied, he 
starts to warble, in a thin and tremulous 
treble, ** The British Grenadiers " (all new 
boys seem to know “ The British Grenadiers ” 
and nothing else), while the audience take a 
wicked delight in pelting him with boota, 
books, bottles, et hoc genus omne, whenever 
they are not urging him to “ Keep it up.“ 
or to Dry up." As they alternate these 
exhortations once a second on an average, 
the singer may well be excused if he is in 
some doubt as to their real wishes in the 
matter. His best plan is to go bravely on 
to the bitter end, dodging the missiles as 
skilfully as he can. Certainly if he stops 
“ The British Grenadiers,” not the missiles, 
he will only have to begin again from the 
beginning, and so suffer two-fold indignities. 
But everything—even new boys’ concerta 
and last days—must come to an end, and 
everyone i3 in bed, and lights are out by 
half. past nine. Sleep is а long time coming. 
however, when small boys are excited and 
will persist in telling their neighbours about 
what they will be doing “this time to- 
morrow," and during the holidays gener- 
ally. Of course, no one takes any notice 
of the *' Silence after lights are out " rule 
to-night. Lines are out of the question, 
and the worst that can happen to even the 
most unruly subject is ** Half an hour to sit 
and cool" in the schoolroom, or else half a 
dozen from the slipper of the master on 
duty, and, as he happens to be a cricket Blue, 
there is almost a certain amount of honour 
and glory in even that painful process ! 
But Morpheus cannot long be resisted 

by healthy youth, and by half-past ten all 
the rooms are silent, except for the light and 
regular breathing which betokens the easy 
and happy sleeper. A very careful listener 
might, however, just catch the scarcely 
audible murmur of some small bov, who 
is repeating to himself for the last time 
that day, and for some four months to come, 
those lines which have, and probably always 
will have, such a fascination for the small 
boy as each term nears its close : 

"This time to-morrow where sball I be? 

Not in this acad-e mee! 

No more Latin, no more Greek, 
No more cane to make me squeak, 
If the master interferes, 
Knock him down and box his ears!” 


* Good-night, you chaps!” 
N m m 
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E sudden change from a large English 
public school to an equally large Swiss 


college is to the young Briton of seventeen 
very much like the change from cricket to 
baseball He hardly knows where he 
stands. A school roll-call at 7 A.M., when 
the director walks down the long line to 
find, if he can, dirty hands and hair ill- 


A Typical Swiss Guide. 


brushed, the surreptitious master ever at 
his elbow, waking or sleeping, and the 
want of manly confidence in him that is 
so conspicuous, all tend to make even a 
moderately bright and freedom-loving 
English boy a morose young animal working 
because he must, and taking but small and 
contemptuous interest in games that seem 
but a namby-pamby substitute for his 
own, 

Remember, I speak of twont, years ago. 
But, thank Providence, the Enzlish school- 
boy is an adaptable animal also, and in a 
couple of mouths he has for the most part 
shaken down to his surrouncings, got a 
smattering of another language, in which 
he can make himself intelligible, and finds 
that things, after all, might be a good deal 
worse. 

This is the dark side of the picture, but 
there is a bright one also. 

Where in England can he find at the foot 
of his playground a mighty lake as blue 
as the sky, a range of fir and pine clad 
mountains in the rear that make a fine 
tobogganing ground through a winter that 
always freezes hard ? Whilst about him 
rise terrace upon terrace of vineyards dotted 
with wainut, oak, and Spanish chestnut, 
and, best of all, a much-too-short fortnight 
of summer holiday among the high peaks. 

These joys and sorrows were mine in full 
measure many years ago, and they have 
left me at any rate two legacies—an in- 
different grasp of one foreign language, and 
& love for the Alps that can only cease with 
existence. 

Our summer term had closed towards 
the end of June, and in wild excitement, 
for it had been rumoured that the fifteen 
elder boys of all nationalities who were not 
going home were to have their first taste 
of a first-class summit, and perhaps several 
smaller ones thrown in, under the all. 
protecting wings of the chaplain -and 
mathematical master. The village cobbler 
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SCHOOLBOY'S FIRST SWISS PEAK. 


By Ernest E. STOCK. 


was & busy man that week, and Alpine 
nails stood at a premium; whilst the tailor, 
a crabbed little soul of resplendent ideas 
and woeful workmanship, turned us out 
things of marvellous beauty, but a succes- 
sion of nightmares to Poole. 

Little cared we in those early days, how- 
ever, as we boarded tlie steamboat one 
broiling hot day in July, with knapsack 
on back and ice-axe—which none of us 
knew how to use—in fist, for the run east- 
wards down the Lake of Geneva to the 
Mecca of our desires, Zermatt. 

Villeneuve found us jubilant, Martigny 
happy, and Visp roasted and mosquito- 
bitten, but still cheerful. The little rack- 
and-pinion railway that now takes the 
traveller up the lovely St. Nicholas Valley 
was unthought of in those days, but three 
dilapidated traps were produced from 
somewhere, and into these we tumbled, 


rocks above the road into Zermatt village, 
and our polyglot chatter was exchanged 
upon the instant for an awed silence. 

I shall never forget my first impression of 
that mighty old peak towering in such 
lonely grandeur above the valley, the scene 
of so many catastrophes. The dreadful 
disaster which attended its first ascent in 
1865 was then a fairly fresh topic in the 
village, and of course we boys had the 
details by heart; our silence was, there- 
fore, the outcome of knowledge as well as 
observation, and my youthful pride was 
great when taken by one of our guides a 
few days later to shake by the hand old 
Peter Taugwalder, one of the three solitary 
survivors 

Our training now began, and our athletic 
padre allowed no slacking. The Trift Valley 
found us far up its slopes inspecting the snow- 
line we were to cross later ; the summit of 
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impedimenta and all, beneath the resigned 
eyes of their drivers, Six Р.м. found us 
spread about St. Nicholas under one roof 
or another, sleeping the sleep that comes 
at the end of a long day, despite the roar of 
the wild Vispbach just below. 

The following day we got our first glimpse 


of the Matterhorn as we rounded the last D 


the Gorner Grat, with its gorgeous view of 
the Monte Rosa range, received us smiling ; 
but the nearest approach to the real thing 
was a long, scrambling, happy day some of 
us were given amongst the ice and stones of 
the Gorner Glacier; whilst the evenings 
were spent/in doctoring blisters and bruises 


with cfearful and wonderful concoctions, 


6 


in which good honest yellow soap took a 
leading part. 

But the day of days came at length, and 
was to be as Homeric in its doings as our 
young hearts could wish. 


The Summit of the Breithorn. 


We were all passed as “ fit " by the dis- 
cerning eye of the padre, and that evening 
were packed off to bed at seven o’clock 
with instructions to sleep. I wonder how 
many of us did! At midnight the heavy 
boots of our six guides could be heard 
tramping the corridors from door to door 
to rouse a wakeful crowd that required no 
calling, and which was for the most part 
booted and ready for the fray. 


The Little Matterhorn was our goal— 
a tooth of rock nearly 13,000 feet in altitude 
standing sentinel above the Théodule Pass, 
and between its mighty brother and the 
lordly Breithorn to the eastward. 


The Icefall of the Gorner Glacier. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


Our path to the snow-line lay up the 
steep, fir-clad slopes by the Gorner Corge, 
at the foot of which we could dimly see and 
hear the torrent brought from the melting 
ice of the Gorner Glacier up above. The 
moon was round and full, giving 
sufficient light to our long and 
silent caravan winding its way 
ever upwards by the uneven 
path beneath the trees, 

Two hours of collar work 
brought us out of the tree-belt, 
and on to the bleak boulder- 
strewn uplands of the Leichen 
Bretter, and half an hour later 
we were grouped in twos and 
threes among the rocks, taking 
a last tug at stray bootlaces, and 
putting on gaiters for the snow 
surface of the Théodule Glacier. 

Three o'clock had come and 
gone, and the first signs of day 
began to show themselves in 
silver upon the summit of the 
Matterhorn to our right, whilst 
the air took a keener nip that 
brought out gloves and mufflers. 
From this point the rope came into play 
as a safeguard against crevasses, and our 
numbers were divided into three more or 


less equal parties with two guides to each. 
So we plodded slowly ever upwards with the 
light becoming stronger at every step, till 
the sun rose at last over the great mass of 
Monte Rosa, bathing it in a pale, rosy 
glow, and dispelling the mists that hid its 
summit. 


This was my first introduction to 
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an Alpine sunrise, and one I shall never 
forget. Within the hour we were standing 
before the Théodule hut at the summit of 
the pass, and looking down over Italy still 
sleeping in purple gloom. 


We had come to this point in great style; in 
fact, in too great a style for some of us, 
The mathematical master—a Prussian of 
“ presence " and no great walker—was in а 
state bordering on collapse. Four or five 
of the boys were in much the same state; 
whilst two had developed blisters through 
leaky and ill-fitting boots. This looked 
serious for the success of the expedition, 
and our sporting padre held a council 
of ways and means with the head guide. 
After a very short deliberation it was 
determined to leave the lame ducks and 
one or two of the youngest behind, with 
two guides as company, at the Théodule 
hut, and try a more ambitious programme— 
the ascent of the Breithorn ! The expressions 
upon the faces of the temporarily abandoned 
were pathetic, and the howl of joy sent up 
by the accepted—eight jubilant souls—dis- 
turbed two elderly ravens perched vpon 
the rocks close by, interested spectators 
of our doings. 

After a hurried breakfast of boiled eggs, 
sardines, and bread, and anything else the 
riic-sacs held, we roped up again in two 
parties, with myself a proud third in the 
first of these, and, with a cheer and a wave 
of the hand to the °“ invalids,” we moved 
off again for the snow-field behind the 


Among the Serracs of the Gorner Glacier. 


Little Matterhorn, now a scorned and dis- 
credited peak to us. 

We very soon found that our way was to 
be a good deal more arduous, The frost 
of the carly hours, which had meant such 
a good crust to the snow, was now quickly 
giving beneath the sun’s influence, and a 
step even a foot in depth is a tax upon the 
legs of a novice. An hour of solid work 
brought us well up the snow-field and just 
behind the Little Matterhorn, where we 
halted for a breather and a slight change 
in our order of going. 

But scarcely had we tramped a hundred 
yards when one of the boys—a young 
Austrian, a salted Alpine veteran in his 
own opinion, and full of airy knowledge as 
to the methods of peak-climbing—suddenly 
collapsed in a heap. The dread mountain- 
sickness that comes to young and old, 
weak and strong alike, had him in its grip. 
The surprise and dismay at this mishap 
had barely subsided when down went 
another, and this time one of the biggest and 
strongest of the English boys in the party. 

The guides were evidently well accustomed 
to this sort of thing, and when a few minutes 
later two more unhappy youths shared the 
same fate, they were quick in their decision 
and methods. A large plaid that had 
adorned our padre was stretched upon the 


snow, an it laced the non- 
Digitized by оо їе 
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.mbatants a-straddle. A guide placed 
himself at the head and another at the tail 
of this improved toboggan, and down the 
steep slope it weat, rocking and rolling, to 
disappear a few minutes later in a smother 
of snow round the foot of the Little Matter- 
horn. 

Our large caravan was now sadly reduced. 
Of the long tail that had wound its way out 
of Zermatt six hours before, only our indomit- 
able chaplain, four boys, and two guides 
remained to tackle the climb. Thorough] 
subdued, we turned again to the бай 
which lay ahead—some thousand feet of 
the steep, soft snow-slope to the summit, 
about whose crest swirled a fine mist of ice 
particles torn from it by a strong east 
wind, from which we were sheltered in the 
hollow. 

I have a very vivid recollection of that 
last few hundred feet. Apart from the 
heavy going and the biting wind which 
caught and well-nigh curled us up a little 
later upon the ridge, the dread of symptoms 
similar to those of the sufferers settled upon 
us like a nightmare and added a wholesome 
sense of respect to our enterprise. 

Our luck had so far been dead against us, 
but from now onwards fortune smiled. 
Another hour found us plodding and 
staggering in soft snow just beneath the 
crest, and a few minutes later we were 
standing, a breathless but jubilant group, 
along its narrow ridge, over 13,000 feet 
above the sea, and looking away southward 
over the brown and green of Piedmont’s 
hills and plains, whilst our two guides 
walked along our line solemnly shaking 
hands with each one of the lucky survivors, 
of which I was probably the proudest unit. 
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Of the return journey there is nothing to 
tell excepting that it was by the same route 
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more than two we were swinging down the 
slope before the hut and its crowded 
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The Gabelhorn from the Breithorn. 


i 
The Interior of the Théodule Hut. 


I had the added satisfaction, too, in the 
knowledge that of these few survivors 
three were my own countrymen. 
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as that of our ascent, but a softer and faster 
affair altogether. For whilst the ascent 
from the Théodule hut had occupied five 
struggling hours to accomplish, in little 


occupants with a swagger and abandon 
that considerably increased the envy with 
which we had been watched upon the snow- 
field for the last hour by these luckless 
'* stay-at-homes." 

Four hours later we were barracked again 
in Zermatt, removing signs of the fray that 
could be removed, and applying such 
remedies, external and internal, as the 
particular case required ; whilst the successful 
and arrogant“ four“ took to table d'hôte sun- 
blistered faces that their sinful pride made 
much less painful to them than to the 
blighted souls who perforce had to go without 
this doubtful adornment. 


PITY v. SYMPATHY. 


6 won't oil the beariugs 
Nor clear a cloudy day: 

They strengthen not our footsteps 
Upon a rugged way. 

They might awaken pity: 
But pity, sure, you'll see 

Is not the strong encouragement 
That comes from sympathy. 


Bent shoulders ‘neath a burden 
Increase the weight no end; 
Weak knees, of little service, 
Grow weaker as they bend. 
And, trust me, you'll do wisely 
Those aidless sighs to shirk 
That dull condolence offers 
When failure waits on work. 


“That's pity 1" cries Tom Stalwart, 
“And plainly do I see 
It lacks the stimulation 
We find in sympathy. 
So, upright ‘neath my burden 
Henceforward will I go, 
Because, however heavy, 
"Тіз easier carried 30.“ 
| JoHN LEA. 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


AND VICTORY. 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in а Burmese Jungle," etc. 


ws times have I been asked by my 

friends to write down the story of my 
early life, and as often have I refused. But 
now the request is repeated from a quarter 
where excuses or refusal are of no avail, 
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to wit, my eldest son, a peremptory young 
gentleman of some fifteen summers. 

He declares that already I begin to forget 
many of the most interesting details, and 
more than once of late he has tried to prove 
his assertion by making so bold as to correct 
me in the course of the recital of some 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER I.—THE GITSY. 


adventure to which he has been listening 
for the hundredth time. 

So, thinking that if the story is to be told 
at all, it should be set down before my 
memory indeed grows dim with the passage 


And lest any reader should think that 
an adventure that befell me before I had 
reached the advanced age of six months 
must be altogether wanting in interest, 
I must warn him that on the manner of my 
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* Despite her fear of rheumatism, the 


of years, I take up my reluctant pen in the 
year of grace 1825, and make a start with 
the first adventure of which I have any 
knowledge, namely, my arrival at Thornton 
Priory in Yorkshire, as I, in my turn, so 
often heard the tale from the lips of old 
Ned Waines and good Mrs. Purvis herself. 


— 
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was on ber knees." 


coming to the Priory, and my reception 
there, depended the whole of my after career. 
It was, then, on one bitter cold night, аз 
they tell me, in the month of January 10 
the year 1790, snow lying thick and 4 
galo raging from the north-east, that, 8$ 
Purvis, the housekeeper at the Priory. 
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was sitting over the fire in the servants’ 
Rall examining the household linen, and 
solacing herself for being so late at work 
with a dish of: hot-brewed tea, she heard 
what at first she thought was a knock on 
the door that ópened from the hall into the 
great courtyard. | 

As the sound, however, was faint, and 
Mrs. Purvis very comfortable, she paused 
to listen again, and make sure, before open- 
ing the -door and letting in the frozen 
blast that was roaring and shrieking outside. 
But when, after listening for a while, she 
heard no repetition of the summons, she 
easily persuaded herself that it could have 
been nothing but a trick of fancy, or, 
perhaps, the wind rattling the door against 
its lock, a conclusion rendered the more 
9 as, with the exception of Ned 

aines, the gamekeeper, who sat smoking 
his good-night pipe in an adjoining room, 
all the servants had long gone to bed, 
and the hour was too late, and the weather 
too wild, for any of the villagers to be 
about. 

She therefore was on the point of resum- 
ing her sewing and her refreshment, with a 
laugh at herself for her nervousness, when 
she heard a sound that left her in no doubt 
that some one was indeed seeking admission. 
It was the piteous cry of a little child in 

in. 

“It’s that Temperance Oldfield again; 
she'll kill that baby afore she's done with it 
—out on a night like this too!” muttered 
Mrs. Purvis as she rose in no very good 
humour to open the door; but when she 
stood in the open doorway, looking out 
from the cheery hall into the snow-swept 
darkness, she uttered a cry of horror and 
pity, and in an instant all her ill-humour 
was swallowed up in the flood of compassion 
that rose within her motherly breast. 
For there, on the cold stone flags, half- 
buried in snow and huddled for shelter in 
an angle of the wall, lay a woman, and 
beside her on the doorstep a crying baby. 

Mrs. Purvis’s cry brought Ned Waines 
(not then old Ned Waines as he is now 
called, but a sturdy weather-beaten York- 
shireman cf some fifty years) running out 
to sec what was the matter. Despite her 
fear of rheumatism, the housekeeper was 
already on her knees beside her unfortunate 
visitor, vainly endeavouring, by rubbing 
her hands and calling to her, to extract 
some sign of life from her expressionless 
features. 

Ned took in the situation at a glance, as 
became an old soldier who had followed 
his master to the wars, and with & snort 
of contempt at the housekeeper’s futile 
efforts, first carried in the baby, and thon, 
returning, raised the woman in his arms, 


and, lifting her through the door, laid her 


gently down before the fire, taking off his 
coat to form a pillow for her head. 

“Oh, what a sweet young face, Mr. 
Waines!" cried Mrs. Purvis as the fire- 
light lit up the stranger's features. She's 
scarce more than a girl And look at her 
clothes too! Did ye ever see the like?“ 

For though all torn and muddy with 
tramping on the miry roads, as the two old 
servants supposed, the unconscious woman's 
dress was of rich and costly material, and 
round her head and shoulders was a scarf 
of very fine black lace. ` 

Ned Waines, with his hand on her heart 
and his ear to her mouth, was too intent 
on discovering whether she lived or not to 
pay heed to the housekeeper's remarke, and 
80 the good body, unable to endure silence 
at such a moment, went on: 

She's a foreigner, too, belike, by her 
colour." P * 

She's a dying woman, whoever she be, 

Purvis,” saja Ned, rising from his 


weeping. 
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* Run an’ fetch t’cordial and then 


+ 


knees, 
aa ll go for doctor," | 

Mrs. Purvis hurried away for the cordial, 
which, made after her own receipt, was held 
in great store by herself and all the Priory 
servants, and when a spoonful of the medi- 
cine had been forced between the woman's 
lips, she proposed to get her to bed as the 
most likely means of reviving her. 

„Durst tha," said Ned. What’ll Sir 
Catlin вау?” | 

* I don't care a fourpenny what he says!“ 
cried the housekeeper. “If he be a bad 
"ип, 'tain't no sort of reason we should 
be murderers. The poor soul’s starved 
wi’ cold." 

But as she spoke the words, the woman 
suddenly opened her eyes and = gazed 
vacantly at the ceiling and then wonder- 
ingly at the crackling logs. Then she 
turned her head from side to side as if 
looking for something she had lost, stretch- 
ing out her hands and feeling over the 
floor beside her. 

“Oh, a mercy on us, 'a mercy, Mr. 
Waines! Give her the baby. It’s him she 
wants," cried the housckeeper ; and as Ned 
obeyed, the woman held out her arms and, 
with a smile of love on her young wora 
face, took the infant and held it from her, 
looking yearningly into ita chubby brown 
face as it blinked its little eyes at the fire- 
light and held out its little hands to the 
warmth. Then she clasped it to her bosom 
and covered its face with kisses, murmuriug 
over and over again, Rolando! Rolando! 


Rolando ! ” 
Even as the name was on her lips a sudden 


change came over the poor young mother's 


features and, almost before Mrs. Purvis 
could catch the infant from her arms, her 
grasp relaxed and she sank back full length 
upon the floor and lay motionless. 

Ned Waines sprang forward and knelt 
at her side. One glance was enough to 
tell him what had happened, and he rose 
again to his feet. 

* She's dead, Mrs. Purvis," he said, a 
hot tear coursing down his bronzed check. 

The housekeeper burst into a flood of 


“ Deary, deary!" she cried. Poor 
creature! Poor creature! Whatever shall 
we до?” 


“ Таке the child away," said Ned, “ and 
I'll go tell Sir Gatlin.” 

In a few minutes he returned accom- 
panied by the Squire of Thornton—a tall, 
dark, clean-shaven man about thirty years 
old, who looked very magnificent in his 
evening dress of black, his full embroidered 
shirt-frill of spotless linen, and his silver- 
buckled shoes. 

“ What's this, Mrs. Purvis?” he cried 
angrily to the housekeeper, who had returned 
and stood sobbing by the fire. How 
often have I told you I'd have no beggars 
near the house? 

" [f you please, Sir Catlin, I found her 
on the doorstep, all covered with snow," 
stammered the good woman, retreating as 
far back from the Baronet as the wall would 
allow her to go. And, if you please, Sir 
Catlin, she don’t look like a beggar—more like 
a foreigner, as I said to Mr. Waines here.” 

The Baronet stepped forward and bent 
over the body. Аз he did во, both servants 
saw him start and a heavy frown darken 
his tanned, full-blooded face. Suddenly the 
child in the next room began to cry. 

* What's that? he exclaimed, starting 
upright at the sound. 

* "Tis the poor body's baby, Sir Catlin,” 
sobbed Mrs. Purvis, wiping away with her 
apron the tears that were hopping down 
her face. 

Her baby? ' cried Sir Catlin. “Нег 
baby did you say ? " and Ned Waines after- 


laugh. 
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wards declared that at that moment the 
Baronet looked as if he'd seen a ghost. 
* You did not tell me she had a child, 
Waines ! he added. 

Mrs. Purvis had already run to fetch it. 

“ Look, Sir Catlin," she said, her motherly 
instincts overcoming her fear of her master 
as she held it out towards him. How could 
I leave the poor wee thing out there in tho 
snow ?" 

Sir Catlin paid no attention to her. He 
e looking intently at the baby's brown 
ace, 

“ Is it a boy or girl?“ he asked at last; 
and when Mrs. Purvis, surprised at the 
question, had answered, © A boy for sure, 
Sir Catlin,” he cried, “ Send it to the poor- 
house! Why should I be plagued with 
the brats of every gipsy tramp who comes 
this way ? " 

Then, as Mrs. Purvis hurried off with the 
child, he began to pace up and down the 
hall with quick nervous steps, while, seeing 
and wondering at his state of perturbation, 
Ned Waines stood watching him in silence, 
seeking in his canny Yorkshire way for a 
reason for this strange behaviour, but know- 
ing too well the fits of ungovernable rage $o 
which the Baronet was subject to speak 
until he was spoken to. For Sir Catlin was 
& young man then, and could not mask 
and control his feelings in the way he after- 
wards learnt to do so cleverly. 

When Mrs. Purvis returned from dis- 
posing of the baby (which, good soul, she 
had put into her own bed for the night), Sir 
Catlin suddenly stopped his pacing to and 
fro and said : 

* Did the gipsy carry any trace of where 
she comes from!“ 

“I don't know, Sir Catlin; I haven't 
looked," answered Mrs. Purvis. And then, 
after a little hesitation, she faltered, ** But 
if you please, Sir Catlin, she don’t look like 


а gips 

Fool!“ thundered Sir Catlin. ‘ Cannot 
I believe my eyes? Search her pockets, 
woman, and don’t stand staring there like 
a booby at a peep-show ! " 

So commanded, Mrs. Purvis knelt down 
and commenced her unwelcome task. But 
there was neither token, letter, nor other 
thing to show who the woman might be, 
or how she had fallen into that piteous 
plight ; and at length, assured that nothing 
was to be found, Sir Catlin turned to Ned 
Waines and gave him orders to see that she 
had decent burial, adding with a menacing 
frown : 

“ And look you, vou two, ns little talk of 
this as you can manage. No need to have 
every gipsy vermin in the county calling 
to ask if his wife left half-a-crown.” 

“ But the baby, Sir Catlin,” asked Ned ; 
“what shall we say of that? Aa was 
thinking di 

" Well, what!" snapped the Baronet, 
impatient at Ned's slow drawl. 

That aa’m moving to cottage in Larkin's 
Spinney come next week," Ned continued 
quite unmoved, “and aa thought it 'ud be 
less lonesome and all if aa took the baby with 


me." 
Sir Catlin burst into a loud unpleasant 


What! man," he cried. “ What do you 


want with it!“ 

“ Aa'd like to have it, Sir Catlin,” said 

.Ned. 
“Then take it, and be hanged to you 
and it," cried Sir Catlin. °“ Only if you don't 
kill it in à month, see to it that it never crosses 
my path.” 

And with that he went off and appar. 
ently dismissed the matter from his mind, 
for he never again referred to the poor 
woman or her child until many years had 
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Scarcely had he left the room, however, 
than Mrs. Purvis drew a shining object 
from her pocket. 

“ Look what I found on the baby, Mr. 
Waines,'" she said, handing it to him. No 
need to tell Sir Catlin, I thought, after his 
talk of fools and gipsies. 

Ned took it from her and turned it over 
in his hand. It was a plain gold locket of 
oval shape and larger than is customary. 


He pressed the spring and, as the lid Нем 
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open, his eyes turned quickly towards the 
dead woman by the fire. 

“Why it be her very self, and draw'd 
most beautiful.“ he cried. ‘‘ Thank ye, 
Mrs, Purvis; I'll keep this for my baby. 
When he grows old maybe he'll like to 
know what like his mother was.” 

“Twas tied with a ribbon round its 
little neck," explained Mrs. Purvis. Апа 
then added: “ How Sir Catlin did take on 
to be sure!” 


„Axe, said Ned, he did. Aa'm wonder 


ing why ? " h 
I was that baby, and such w | 
coming to Thornton Priory. And it ws | 


from her last cry of Rolando! Rolando!” 
that Mrs. Purvis and Ned Waines learned | * 
the name by which my poor dear mother 
had called me—a name they quickly changed | 4 
into the English name of Rowland. à 

( To be contínued.) 
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T. following true story tells how a 
fighting tiger was met with in Bengal 
some years back at one of the shooting 
parties of the Maharajah in the Cosi Diarahs 
on the borders of Nipal. The Maharajah 
is well known for these shoots, which he 
used to give annually, and all those who 
have had the good luck to be present on 
one of these occasions must remember with 
pleasure the grand sport shown by their 
entertainer, and his princely hospitality. 

We used at these parties to be in camp 
for a month or six weeks, generally starting 
about the end of March. Tiger, rhinoceros, 
bear, wild buffalo, deer of many kinds, 
and wild pig, as well as Florican, partridge, 
wild duck, etc., etc., were all abundant on 
the grounds we shot over. The parties 
were large—sometimes there would be as 
many as fifteen “ howdas " and 200 elephants 
out. 

At the time of which I write I was the 
Maharajah's genera] manager, my services 
having been lent to him for that purpose by 
Government. 


When we found our tiger on this occasion, 
we were camped near the Nipal frontier, in 
the Bhagulpore District—a tract noted 
for the number, size, and fierceness of its 
great cats. I had received good “ khubr ” 
(news) of both rhinoceros and tiger, and 
over night had decided to go out the next 
norning in two partics, one after rhinoceros, 
the other after stripes. S——, a well known 
sportsman, was to captain the party after 
rhinoceros, while I took charge of those 
after tiger. 

The howdas (with their batteries) and 
the beating elephants of each party were 
sent off to their respective grounds before 
daybreak. Those who were going to shoot 
followed later on on pad-elephants, first 
partaking of an early “chota hazri, or little 
breakfast. 

The khubr I had of tiger was very good 
indeed. We were first to go after one, which 
was reported to be exceptionally large by 
the “ gwalors," or cowherds, who at the time 
of year—the spring—graze their buffalo 
in that neighbourhood. They declared 
that for seventeen years it had been their 
terror. This particular tract of country had 
never been shot over before. Its only 
inhabitants are the gwalors, who, coming 
in the spring from other parts of India, 
drive their herds of buffalo for a short 
time to graze in these jungles, where annually 
many head of cattle are carried off by wild 
beasts. 

The tiger in question was said to be in a 
small island which rises out of one of the 
sandy beds of the Cosi. At the time of 
our visit it was not an island, but would 
become one in the rainy season. 

The river Cosi is somewhat peculiar. It 


A FIGHTING TIGER. 
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rises in the Himalayas, and, just where it 
emerges from them to traverse the plains of 
Bengal, it constantly overflows its sandy 
banks. Having swept over its bank, it 
makes a new bed for itself, and, ав a conse- 
quence, there is a large area of country lying 
at the foot of the lowest slopes of the Hima- 
lavas which is intersected by many old 
sandy beds of the Cosi, 

This river is most troublesome, for it 
devastates what would be very valuablo 
culturable land if its waters could only 
be confined to one regular channel As 
an instance of the mischief done by its 
shifting courses, I may mention that I have 
seen the tops of two tall chimneys just show- 
ing for about a couple of feet above the 
sand in one of these dried up beds of the 
Cosi, These chimney tops told where there 
once had been a flourishing indigo factory, 
started by English enterprise in this 
out-of-the-way part of the world. All the 
buildings had, in one of the changes of its 
course, been submerged and buried by tho 
Cosi, and when, after a time, the river had 
rolled off in quite another direction, there 
were only the two chimney tops left above 
the sand, serving as monuments of the 
destruction it had caused. 

Camped as we were just below the first 
rising ground of the spurs of the Himalayas, 
we could occasionally get views of their 
far off snowy peaks towering white into the 
deep blue sky. The scenery was lovely, 
and the weather, though a little hot at mid- 
day, was all that one could desire for big- 
game shooting. 

A pleasant ride of some six miles on pad- 
elephants brought us up to our howdas, 
which we met near to the spot where our 
operations were to commence. I should 
explain that pad.elephants are those used 
for ordinary carriage or ''sowari"' (ie. 
riding) purposes They are generally 
smaller than the elephants used to carry 
howdas, and get over the ground more 
quickly. When no shooting is actually 
going on, it is far more agreeable to sit 
with a companion on the guddy,”’ or straw 
or pith-stuffed mattress of a pad-elephant 
than it is to jolt slowly along alone in a howda. 
For this reason, pad-elephants are provided 
at these parties for the convenience of the 
guests in going to and returning from the 
shooting - grounds. 

Having come up to our howda elephants. 
we found that, by some stupid mistake o 
the elephant jemadar.“ Lord T 8 
howda was not with them. It had been 
sent with the rhinoceros party, and as the 
distance between the two parties was con- 
siderable, it was impossible to wait until it 
could be fetched. 

This was most vexatious to everyone, 


but especial annoying to Lord T s 
whose battery was in his howda. We got, 


however, out of the difficulty by a happ 
arrangement, which brought my old friend 
M and myself for once together, in (№ |. — 
same howda, M had а howda made | ™ 
after his own ideas, in accordance with he | € 
own requirements; it differed from the] ` 
generality of howdas in having only one 
seat—most howdas have two seats, one in 
tront for the man shooting and a small or 
behind for his servant. The latter сап, f| *' 
necessary, hold up an umbrella over hi 
master’s head, hand spare ritles, and generally 
make himself useful. But M disliked | TY 
having a servant behind him. He said hi 
experience was that servants always sneezed. 
coughed, or did something to attract 
attention just at the critical moment, when 
not a sound should be heard! So he had 
his howda built with only one seat. Thi 
howda, with M 's battery, we gave to 


mue 
ey 


Lord T , and M got into mine and He | 
used my battery, while I took the back seat, | $" 
from which I could direct our proceedings the. 
just as well as from the front seat. Of cours | Ft 
I could not shoot, but this was no particular par 
disappointment to me, as I had been mos hi 
lucky for many years in enjoying the bes] | B: 
tiger shooting in India, and on this occasion | #0. 
I was more anxious to show sport to my 
companions than to get it for myself. mk 
This difficulty having been settled, ¥ id 
got into line. There were seven һом) s 
with some six or seven beating elephants} . 
between each two howdas, and the same ць 
number of beating elephants оп the outside + 
of the last howda on each flank. Th: n 
line was long enough to extend from bank} i: 
to bank of the little island on which w| ^ 
hoped to find the tiger. NN 
My howda was in the centre of the line. | "б 
and from it floated & small red flag, which Lo 
was understood as a signal that, while | “r 
was flying, no one was to fire at anything К. 
but tiger. ud 
The island was covered with tall junge * x 
grass, with here and there a low tree à? He 
here and there a small open space. It Tav 
seemed fairly certain that the gwalors wen Y * 
right in their assertion that a very larg Уа 
tiger indeed was in this island, for, as V DM 
entered it, we saw quite fresh '' pung | % 
footprints of a tiger going up the bank, an¢) "i 
grand big footprints they were ! 5 
It was a still, cloudless day, and as .. 
moved slowly along in line nothing was (0) f. l. 
be heard but the swish, swish, of the к Ай 
grass as the elephants pushed it aside wu **. 
their trunks, or the occasional crash of a tre, “t+! 
when some elephant, finding one in ite we wth 
removed the obstacle by pressing its he? "i 


against it, and breaking it down. f 

The elephants were a little excited, 8 
they will be when a tiger is near them, 4 , 
now and again could be heard the deep Dr i 
gurgling sound which an elephant makes y | "s 
he hits the ground with the curved end ? М, 
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his trunk—a sure sign that a tiger is not 


, _ „the centre of the line came upon 
a smal: open patch, where the grass had 
been burnt. Only some of the charred 
stalks remained, and here for a moment 
we caught sight of a very large tiger going 
quietly ahead of us; it may have been 
about fifty yards in front, and right before 
my howda. Instantly up went M 'в 
rifle and he fired. А tiger, when hit, usually 
responds with an angry growl but there 
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was no response in this case, and, as quickly 
as seen, the tiger disappeared in the jungle 
grass. M was а first-rate shot, and very 
seldom missed. He was quite sure he had 
not done so now, and certainly the atter be- 
haviour of the tiger fully justified his belief. 

On went the line steadily and quietly, 
though the elephants were getting much 
excited, and doubtless the men in the 
howdas were getting the same, for to each 
one, at such moments, comes the pleasurable 
hope that the tiger may next show in front 

( То be concluded.) 
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of him, and that his may be the coveted 
chance of killing it. 

This tiger was not long before it did show 
again, but its presence was hardly made in & 
pleasant manner for Colonel K , who 
was the one to get the chance. 

Suddenly, with a loud roar and a mighty 
bound, out of the grass which had con- 
cealed it, it leapt right on to the top of the 
head of K 's elephant, all four paws up, 
and there it was lashing its tail in most 


savage mood, 


— — 2 2 EE 


AN EPISODE OF THE MOHURRUM. 


“ (\омк if you like," said Andrews, the 
head of the district, to tho last- 

joined Civilian. “ There may be a row, of 

course, but I can’t promise you one.”’ 

„Well, if there is a row, I should be sorry 
to miss it." 

* I shouldn't. However, that's a matter 
of taste. Don't let me damp your young 
enthusiasm." 

„Shall I bring a revolver ? ” 

* Well, I'd rather you didn't. You sce, 
my life's not insured. Bring a big stick, 
if vou have one. We'll ride down to the 
temple after dinner. We ought to be there 
by ten o'clock." 

Two hours after this conversation, 
Carleton, sitting with Andrews on the steps 
of the big temple of Debi, was comparing 
the situation with his preconceived ideas. 
He had sometimes imagined himself quelling 
а riot. But he was to have been riding at 
the head of a compact little body of troops, 
with the rioters nicely arranged on an open 
plain before him, and ready to listen respect- 
fully to his warning, Disperse, or I fire!“ 

But here they were boxed up in a narrow 
lane, in the heart of the city. The troops 
were represented by twenty unwarlike- 
looking policemen, armed with old Sniders, 
and for the most part peacefully sleeping. 
They had had a Jong day, and Andrews had 
wisely told the inspector to let them rest 
while they could. 

As for the rioters, and the regulation 
warning, he had consulted Andrews on the 
point. 

“ Warning! Why, there'll be such a 
noixe you won’t be able to hear yourself 
speak, much less make yourself heard. 
Listen to them now, and they're à good 
two miles away." 

The sound of voices in the air was loud even 
now, and he could imagine what it would 
be like when the procession was in the lane. 

He was beginning to be thankful that he 
was not in command, for if there was going 
to be trouble, he confessed to himself he 
did not quite see how the King's peace was 
to be kept by these sleepy constables, nor 
how, if he could not warn the mob, Andrews 
would know the psychological moment for 
decisive action. 

The dull roar in the distance showed that 
the tazias had begun their round of the city. 
It would be a good two hours before they 
came, and Andrews was already composing 
himself to sleep. For the whole of the past 
week he had had to snatch his rest where he 
could. 

“ Таке my tip, and get a nap while you 
can; there'll be nothing doing until mid- 
night. Be thankful you're not a policeman 
and haven't to march with the procession 
like Wilson.” 

It was the last night of the Mohurrum, 
and religious feeling ran high. Not that 
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there was much religion at the bottom of 
it all, but things had been prosperous and 
peaceful for the last few years, and Hindu 
and Mussulman, having little else to worry 
about, had set to work to quarrel. Griev- 
ances were not far to seek. Party spirit 
with the multitude, and popularity hunting 
with their leaders, eager to stand forth as 
champions of the faith, did the rest. 

This vear, unfortunately, the Mohurrun. 
fel? at the same time as the Holi. Now, as 
the Mohurrum is a time of deepest mourning 
for the Mohammedans and the Holi the 
Hindus' one festival of unbridled license 
in rejoicing, it was hardly possible that the 
latter's celebrations should not jar on the 
feelings of their Mohammedan brethren. 

So far. however. constant vigilance had 
kept things fairly quiet. To-night the 
tazias were making their last round of the 
city. If they could be got past the temple 
without disturbance, there was little more 
to fear. 

It had been agreed that the Hindus, 
assembled in the temple for song and music, 
were to keep silence until they had passed. 
The sour.d of festive music at such a time 
would be a spark to the magazine. This 
was the danger-point, and here, therefore, 
the magistrate was on the watch. 

Gradually the sound of the shouting 
swelled, sometimes fading a little as thc 
procession, winding on its immemorial route 
through the maze of streets, receded for a 
space, but coming nearer step by step. 


At last the air seemed full of it. Ya 
Hassan! Ya Hussein! Ya Hassan! Ya 
Five thousand throats were 


Hussein!“ 
shouting in unison and the clash, clash, of 


their dathis added its note to the chorus. 

A breathless messenger ran up with a 

ncilled note for Andrews, 

„What's this? Wilson writes. They 
say every Hindu must clear out of the temple 
before they take the (azias past. We'll 
stop at the corner as usual, and the Moulana 
will try to talk to them, but I don't think 
he can hold them. So, if the Hindus won't 
go, prepare to receive cavalry.” This looks 
liko business. Where's the temple priest ? 
Here, Pundilji. turning to the portly saffron- 
robed figure, they want you all to turn out 
of the temple." 

“ Your honour knows, we will keep our 
promise to be silent, and we are obedient 
to whatever you order, but di 

“ But you won't go, eh? Well, I'm not 
going to order you out. You've every right 
to stay, as long as vou're quiet. But don't 
blame me if accidents happen." 

As the priest salaamed and disappeared 
into the inner darkness the hum of voices 
within took suddenly a louder note. 

Andrews turned to Carleton : * Hear the 
bees buzzing in there ? Here's a chance to 
make yourself useful You'll find Wilson 


out there somewhere in the lead. Just tell 
him it was settled the Hindus were to stay, 
and they're going to. When you've done 
that, come straight back, and tell me how 
things are looking. Easy, now, no need 
torun. You don’t want them to think 
we're getting excited, do you?” 

As Carleton turned the corner he saw 
Wilson, covered with dust, surrounded 
by his little group of constables. Behind 
him, filling the whole breadth of the road, 
th» sea of heads, with the long line of tar ins 
rocking above them, like ships in a heavy 
swell, stretched far into the distance, The 
scene was weirdly impressive in the light 
of the flaring torches. Leaping, shouting, 
beating their breasts, and tearing their 
garments, many with knives out gashing 
their arms and bodies, wound up to the 
highest pitch of frenzied enthusiasm, tho 
mass pressed slowly forward. Could these 
be the quiet traders, weavers, and the like, 
thought Carleton, that salaamed him daily 
in the bazar? The spirit of the fanatic 
warriors, who had offered Islam or the 
sword to half the world, seemed to have 
come upon them for the time. 

Delivering his message, he returned to the 
temple, where Andrews had not been idle. 

The constables were lined out in double 
rank across the road. 

“Front rank, kneel! 
spector ? " 

** All loaded, sir.” 

“Tell your men, when you draw your 
sword, to fire! Alternate volleys, re-load 
and re-form on the steps. And you take 
the word from me." 

Out there at the head of the crowd, it 
was an anxious moment for the Moulana. 
The Mohammedans of three districts hung 
on his lips, and revered him as their spiritual 
guide. Ordinarily his lightest word was 
а command. But he had gone a little too 
far in his exhortations to uphold the faith 
against the idol. worshippers. Не had 
stirred up an unwonted enthusiasm. The 
time had come for a touch of the curb. 
The question was whether it was not too 
late after all the spurring of the week. 

As the line stopped at the corner, he 
sprang to the front, his tall figure con- 
spicuous in his long robe of green, and held 
up his hand for silence. 

For a moment, in one of those strange 
impulses that come upon a crowd, the roar 
died down. The sudden silence struck 
almost painfully upon the ear. 

But it was only for the moment. The 
crowd now could not keep silence if it would. 
With his first words the cries broko out again. 
The word had passed that the idolaters were 
in their temple, and, mingling with the 
lament for Hassan and Hussein, broke in 
the ominous, cry, Din! Din! —ever the 
signal for strife. 


All loaded, in- 
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"I cannot hold them," he said. The 
merchants and pleaders in his train mingled 
with the crowd to hold, if they could, the 
leaders of each muhalla. But it was too 
late. By now the cry of * Din! Din!” 
was in all men's mouths. The crowd 
swayed back and forward. It was only 
waiting for a leader. The (azias sank to 
the ground, as their bearers prepared to 
join the fray. The butchers pressed for- 
ward with their knives. 

Wilson kept his men across the opening 
of the lane. It was his duty to hold back 
the mob as long as he could. But he passed 
the word to them to draw back when the 
rush came. Armed only with their short 
truncheons, they were too few to stand 
against it, and it was uscless to let them be 
trampled on or carried on to take their 
chance when the bullets began to fly by 
the temple. 

Every man in the crowd was ready to 
charge. But the final impulse had been 
long in coming. They knew the leaders 
went to their death, and even in their 
madness none dared to be the first. 


HERE is no Victoria Cross for animals, 
no Order of the Bath, no Royal 
Humane Society's certificate for special 
bravery and intelligence. Yet many clever 
and gallant creatures amongst our dumb 
friends have had their services to thankful 
masters or suffering people recognised in 
other forms, and it is to speak of some 
famous dogs in this connection that I have 
got together tho material and pictures for 
tuis article. 


„Jack“ of the rath Lancers, 
Distinguished in the Boer War. 


At the outset there is no necessity to 
launch into any long discursive praise of 
the dog generally. He is the friend of man 
in more senses than one; he has been the 
pet of boys for generations; he has the 
record for cleverness, intelligence, and good 
service to the human race, the record over 
all other animals. So here I only intend to 
deal with & few of the particular dogs that 
have distinguished themselves in our land 
within recent years, and that have, for their 

acity and service, been decorated with 
medals, decorations, or other marks of 


But now the pressure from behind was 
doing what no one man's courage could 
attain. Involuntarily the front rank moved 
on a step, and at the run the yelling mass 
poured into the lane. 

Carleton could hardly contain himself. 
It seemed an eternity while he waited. 
Would Andrews never give the word? 
He envied the stolid constables, standing 
as if on parade, to all appearance as little 
concerned as though the charging mob had 
been a show for their pleasure. Now they 
were eighty yards off! Now only fifty! 
How much nearer would he let them come ? 

Andrews stepped forward and touched 
the inspector's sword. Out it flashed— 
one, two! "The volleys rang out, and the 
constables sprang back to the steps, re- 
loading as they moved. The wave passed 
on, but its force was spent. The crash of 
the vollevs and the shrieks that followed 
had cooled the ardour of the maddest. 
The leaders, those that were left of them, 
unayle to check themselves, poured on past 
the temple, and fled into the darkness be- 
yond. None cared to turn and face the steps. 
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honour by the public or authorities whom 
they have во well served. 

The military dogs, if we may call them so, 
stand almost in a class by themselves. 
It will be best, perhaps, to deal first with 
those that have actually been into active 
service, taken part in actual warfare, and 
80 won their distinctions as bravely and well 
as any human soldier. 

There is the fine retriever “ Jack," so 
long the doyen of the 12th Lancers. When 
that distinguished regiment was ordered 
out to the Boer War it was at first a matter 
of doubt whether it would take Jack 
with it or not. But the sagacious dog saw 
the busy preparations being hurried forward, 
and he guessed that they meant some serious 
business. He got so excited about it, and 
took such evident interest in the packing 
up, that at length it was arranged that he 
should go with it to South Africa. The 
retriever might have understood every word 
said to him about this by the soldiers, so 
delighted did he appear when they told him, 
* Jack, you're going." 

The beautiful black curly dog accompanied 
his friends through the campaign. When- 
ever serious affairs needed the 12th's atten- 
tion, Jack was there with them, and he was 
rewarded with a medal for his strict devotion 
to duty, like the rest of his comrades. A 
very fine collar, too, was presented to him 
by the soldiers as a mark of their esteem for 
so true a friend, for the curly retriever 
had more than once saved the lives of 
Lancers who were attacked by the enemy 
in ambush. 

Then there is that extremely distinguished 
colie of the Army Medical Corps, which 
was so well trained by the trooper who 
owned him that he could be left on guard 
like an ordinary soldier at the door of any 
tent, or with any collection of stores not 
too large for him to protect. This dog 
had a special cap, belt, and bayonet that 
he had to wear on such occasions, and, 
with a pipe in his mouth, he used to present 
а very comic appearance when the R.A.M.C. 
left him in charge of some tent whilst the 
soldiers were absent on other duties. 

But the faithful creature never betrayed 
his trust. His master had but to tell the dog 
to stay till he returned, or till a soldier 
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DOGS WITH ORDERS OF MERIT. 
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The famous Dog of the Army Medical Cor 
that did Guard Duty in the War. 


had often been overlooked on the battle 
field. Hence the medal given to him by hi 
friends as a tribute to his valuable assis" 
ance was very well deserved, and the dor 
wore it with pardonable pride after = 
regiment's return. 

" Billy,” the dog which was for so long 
the regimental pet of the 7th Dragoons 
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„Mona, A. S. C. Regimental Pet. 
Went tbrough the War with them. 


of his race to set out on a collecting mission 
on behalf of the probable widows and orphans 


ry oa vof the coming campaiga ? With his box on 


шщ shis back, and its legend begging all to 
|n. іх remember the widows and vphans of the 
m weinen who had »^rished whilst fighting for 

k trop their country, Billy -i, splendid service, and 
г}; srxcollected quite a large sum of money. So 
the net hat. he certainly deserved the decoration 
d vorethe got during the war for his double efforts 

to prove himself a worthy member of a very 
istinguished regiment. 

And there are some of you, no doubt, who 
ave seen what is perhaps the best-known 
nilitary dog of to-day, with his proud 
ouquet sent him by the Queen. When the 
iant wolfhound “Brian Boru” 


“St. 
' this dog, 
| retty shamrock, 
nt specially for him by the Queen, and tied 
ith gay-coloured n ribbon, knows full 
ell that he is for the nonce one of the sights 
f London. And the boys who watch the 
allant Guards swinging along are all as 
leased to see them led by the giant wolf- 
ound in his pride and glory as is the Irish 
' himself to be at the head of such a 
10table procession. 
qd We must close the list of military dogs 
vith a few words about that splendid speci- 
E gen Mona,“ belonging to the Army Service 
"uff orps. There can be little doubt that Mona 
ae saved more soldiers from death and 
/ uffering, or materially assisted in saving 
d them, than any other dog oí our time. 
For the sagacity and activity of Mona 
became almost proverbial in the ranks of 
the Army Service Corps, whilst as a scout 
che would have proved worthy of a cer- 
tificate of distinction even from thc great 
a Major-General Baden-Powell 


| 5 famous dogs which have 
Ns. recently belonged to well-known regiments 
5 of the British Army, let us come to other 
p intelligent creatures which have gained a 
im‘ name and fame in quite different ranks of 
„life. And here we may start with one of 
A the best-known dogs of the Metropolis, the 
i Celebrated retriever of the East End that 
, belongs to Mr. Green. 
„This retriever has been named “The 
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Policeman’s Friend " by East London, for 
he has always made it his particular business 
in life to defend and assist the police. Let 
the dog just hear any policeman's whistle 
within a mile and he is off like a shot to 
help his friend! If the assailant of the 
man in bluc can be tackled with any chance 
of success, the "triever flies at him imme- 
diately like a -eri‘:vle fury. If the officer 
is being assailed by such numbers that the 
dog cannot hope to put them hors-de-combat, 
he darts «ff like a shot tc ‘etch other police 
to the rescue, and he fair" flies all round 
the district in every direction, calling 
loudly, with a bark they now well recognise, 
to "urry them up to save their comrade ! 

Such magnificent work has the intelligent 
and brave dog done in this way that recently 
the police of the East End asked his master, 
Mr. Green, to attend with him at the chief 
police-station there, where the force pre- 
sented the dog with a fine silver collar duly 
inscribed with a testimonial as to what he 
had done for them. So now the animal 
travels round the East End each day prouder 
than ever of the honour he has so well won ; 
greeting each policeman with a joyful bark, 
and rubbing his nose against the friendly 
hand that always pats him; then strollivg 
on to the next beat to welcome the mau 
there in similar fashion. 

“Jack,” the black dog that has so 
materially helped Dr. Barnardo's Homes, is 
another of the celebrated dogs of our own 
time. Jack belongs to a gentleman whose 
business makes it necessary for him to 
travel frequently about the country—a 
gentleman who has for some years had in 
his heart a very warm feeling for the poor 
waifs and strays who find their way some- 
how or other into the well-known homes. 

Now Jack is a most intelligent creature, 
and he soon got to understand his master’s 
propensity as regards these waifs. Also 
the dog evidently reasoned that what 
interested his master ought to interest him 
too. And the gentleman, wondering a few 


years ago how he could best assist the philan- 
thropist of Stepney Causeway, determined 
to take his dog with him wherever he went 
whilst travelling. and to let the dog out on 
his own to collect what subscriptions he 
could for the cause of the waifs whilst he 
himself was doing his business, 
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The East-End Retriever (Mr. Green's) that 
helps the Policemen. 
Witb silver collar presented by the Police, 


Jack fairly аре into the scheme. 
He had a box placed round his neck, with a 
ро in front, “ Will you please help to 
eed the starving ? " and his master trained 
him to give a bark of thanks whenever any- 
body put a contribution into the box. Jack 
soon became so expert a collector as to appear 
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to be endowed with great reasoning powers 
in the matter. Now he is known far and 
wide. He never makes himself a nuisance 
by soliciting; he just stands before one 
quietly and lifts up his big pathetic eyes in 
a way that can hardly be denied. If a coin 
results, he thanks you by his bark ard by 


Jack, the Dog that helps * Barnardo's Homes.” 


a rub of his nose; if not, he passes on to 
more hopeful ground. 

But look what he has accomplished for the 
good cause! At Southend he collected 74. 
in four days ; at Bridport over a sovereiga in 
a few hours; whilst at Southampton, in a 
week that he spent there, Jack worked so 
hard on the West Station, at the Pier, and in 
the chief streets of the town, that he had 
gathered no less a sum than the magnificent 
total of 25. 138. 10d, for Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, So that one can hardly be sur- 
prised that his master is very proud of him, 
or that Jack is now specially distinguished 
for his valuable aid to the deserving national 
charity. 

The number of dogs that collect on the 
railways for the various orphanages of the 
railway servants has greatly increased 
during recent years. This phase of charit- 
able work is specially attended to on the 
London and South-Western malva and on 
the Great Western system. Perhaps the 
most famous of all dogs of this kind wus the 
inimitable “ Tim," which every passenger 
to or from Paddington knew so well, and 
which was the pet of everybody, from 
monarch to peasant. Of him more anon. 

But the London and South-Western 
Railway has no fewer than something like 
& dozen collecting dogs constantly employed 
in this work at various parts of the line, and 
one cr two of these have shown such extreme 
intelligence, and have achieved such notable 
results, that they have won special honours 
of di',erent kinds as a mark of the gratitude 
of staff and passengers towards them. 

Foremost amorgst them come Lor don 
Jack IL," London Jack III.,“ and “ Wim- 
bledon Nell.” Each of these dogs has 
collected well over a hundred pounds in 
a year for the benefit of the Railway 
Servants’ Orphanage. Curiously enough, 
too, these three were all retrievers, though 
collies and terriers have also proved very 
successful in collecting on this line. 

Jack II. has his last great reward in che 
monument erected to his memory at Waterloo 
Station, London. There the waiting 
passenger can see the famous dog stuffed, 
in a splendid glass case, with the array of 
medals, silver and gold. that were presented 
to him annually for his magnificent labours 
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in the charitable cause. He won a silver 
medal each year until he had collected a 
total of over 1,0004. Then he became the 
hero of a great occasion, and the staff 
willingly contributed to have a fine gold 
medal specially struck in honour of the 
notable event. You can see it to-day 
with the other memorials of the celebrated 
dog on the platform that he loved so much 
and where he won so great a renown. 
Paddington has done somewhat similar 
honour to the ever-famous Tim. What 
that wonderfully sagacious creature did not 
know about collecting for orphanagcs may 
be set down as not worth knowing, so far 
as dogs are concerned! Не could tell as if 


by instinct when there was any striking per- 


London Jack III., L. 8. W. R. 
The best Railway Dog Collector of to-day. 


sonage expected to arrive at, or depart from, 
Paddington Station, and he made his pre- 
parations accordingly. No royalty ever 
came in sight there without Tim being in 
the very forefront of the show, so to speak, 
with his liquid eyes turned first to the box 
beneath his neck and then to the expected 
donor. Queen Victoria was very fond of 
him, and always gave him gold, which he 
received with a joyful bark of his own, 
just as though he saw the offering was 
one far above the ordinary passenger’s 
contribution. 

Tim knew a poor person when he saw one 
as well as the most knowing porter. He 
seldom troubled such, unless things were 
exceptionally dull. The Paddington officials, 
too, averred that the dog could distinguish 
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AUTUMN AND EZRLY WINTER FISHING. "à 


Е" general or “coarse” fishing this 
season is the best part of the whole 
vear, all fish, except trout and salmon, 
being in very good condition from October 
to December. 

The only sort of fly-fishing likely to be 
available for a boy is that for grayling and 
dace, chiefly the former, for dace, though 
in first-rate condition, do not take the fly 
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first-class passengers from third ones without 
the slightest difficulty—perhaps he had 
learned the difference between the carriages. 
At any rate, Tim always seemed to regard 
it as a necessity for all well-to-do folk to help 
forward the good cause, and if any such 
refused to put something in his box, Tim 
could look about as disgusted as any animal 
may ever be expected to do! 

When the hard-working collecting-dog at 
last succumbed to old age, there was universal 
grief amongst all his human friends right 
along the Great Western system, for Tim 
was known far and wide, The Company 
resolved to do him the signal honour of 
having his body stuffed and placed in a 
case in а very conspicuous position on the 
platform at Paddington, with an inscrip- 
tion commemorating what he had done. 
He thoroughly deserved the tribute, which 
is worthy of him, as you can see to-day if 
you look at it when next at the famous 
terminus of the Great Western Railway in 
London. 

A dog does not need to have either a 
medal or a silver collar with some notable 
inscription, however, to give him an enduring 
fame. He may truly deserve these, yet 
not get them, but receive a far higher tribute. 
What shall be said of a dog whose renown 
becomes so great that three of the chief 
poets in our language conspire to sing his 
praise in deathless verse? Surely he has 
a memorial indeed ! 

Yet this was the reward of the collie 
that showed such wonderful affection for 
his master by stopping with him when he 
fell and died on Helvellyn. You remember 
how Wordsworth wrote his famous poem on 
“ Fidelity " in honour of the brave animal 
who, for three months, refused to leave his 
master, although himself dying from hunger 
and cold on that terrible ke District 
mountain. You may recollect how Sir 
Walter Scott also sings the praises of this 
faithful creature in "I climbed the dark 
brow of the mighty Helvellyn,” and perhaps 
you have read Hartley Coleridge’s tribute 
in stirring verse to the same dog? Surely 
few dogs have had such honour as this 
collie, who was faithful unto death," and 
about whose deed the immortal strains 
will still ring to future ages when medals 
and silver badges shall long have perished ! 

And, of course, no account of this kind 
dealing with dogs that won medals, etc., 
would possibly be complete if it omitted 
all mention of that dog which was given the 
Order of the Legion of Honour by no less 
a person than Napoleon himself. 

n the precincts of Windsor Castle you 
can to-day see a small marble monument 
which bears а notable inscription, too 
long to quote fully here. It tells you, 
however, that the famous Newfoundland 
dog Boatswain " was born in the colony 
of Newfoundland in 1801, and that he died 
at Windsor in 1815. This noted dog was 


THE “ВОР.” ANGLER: 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


so well as in the summer. In some rivers 
which contain graylirg, such as the Teme 
and the Herefordshire Wye, dace and 


chub will be also taken while grayling- 
fishing ; and the methods for any of these 
fish are much the same, except when heavy 
chub are about, when stouter tackle is 
required. These fish, like dace, take fly 
It is different with gray- 
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ling, Which feed well on the surface, occasio 


ally even in frosty weather, if there is su h 
shine, though it is always uncertain WO" T 
this fish being fickle in its nature. ЫЎ 

The directions given for trout-fishing 9^3 w, 
answer well for grayling, if you гетет Ne,, 
that grayling often go in shoals, and Мру 
they are not very easily scared away, 4% v... 
trout is. The chief difference will be in , EK. 


ce of Wii 


Phils, andy flies used. These are the “red-tag ” (a fly 


a seldom used for trout), the small “ Zulu, 
upe N ¥ the Wickham,” and the bloas.” These 
p e № £ last are wingless flies, used chiefly in York- 
weren am shire, but, very effective there. Many trout 
"Uh flies are also very useful Of these the red 
n M quill gnat" is perhaps the best. “ Grey 
s who là Guill’? and “coachman come next, and 
and here Fı the “ black gnat ” is occasionally useful. 
Napoleon à Very fine tackle should be used, except 
1 Bonaparte n in the Test and Itchin, where grayling run 
у of Entà: large (up to 3 Ib.). In most rivers a pound 
and had fish is the best one can expect to get, and the 
oly there dS average is about 6 oz. In Yorkshire grayling 
г who ru are fished for with a worm or a grass- 
ght, thet hopper,” and the method adopted, called 
feet. It mil ee sinking and drawing,” is very artistic. 
ed his ти: A little white float is used, but it does not 
з pleased ue remain on the surface, and is merely a guide 
for the eye, and a sharp-eyed boy might do 
poleon, as without it. One shot is enough, and the 
the boat. smallest of hooks is used and a tiny red 
avery 06 worm. The “grasshopper” (во called) 
coud 001 * is a little bit of lead, painted in green and 
yellow stripes, at which the fish will run. 

As we have now begun to treat of mid- 
water fishing we will take perch and small 
jack next, as they require this method. Little 
need be said of them, for when you can 
find а shoal of perch it is generally fairly 
easy to get some of them by dropping a 
worm or a minnow, on fine tackle, among 
them. If jack are about, or if perch run 
large, a gudgeon is a still better bait, and 
tackle must be stronger, but the use of gimp 
is unnecessary, some of the largest jack 
(or pike) having been taken on gut. Run- 
ning tackle is, of course, required. If you 
use a gudgeon a large cork float is essential 
or the bait will pull it down. The hook 
(one through the back fin) should be large, 
and the gut, of course, stout; but the 
chief thing to see to is that the knots are 
firm. It is there that breakages always 
«terni occur. 
when in Spinning an artificia] bait is the most 
ing ie h artistic method of pike and perch-fishing, 
шаш "and should be learnt, if possible, of an 
in its expert. 
| thu Space would not allow of its description 
is en: here, as we must devote the rest of that 
me t») allotted us to roach and chub fishing, which 
er. "is the sort of sport most likely to be ob- 
th he U tained by boys in autumn and early winter. 
ndert The roach is, of all fish, the most numerous 
on of in our English rivers, and ought to have а 
е cola page all to himself, for there is hardly a boy 

who ever fishes at all who has not caught 
ће Prt one. 

c? Beginning with the tackle required—the 

bk + rod should be long, light, and stiff. The two 
ind i former of these qualities are found in the 

at ^ Japanese rods now to be had at very low 
uri prices (la, Gd. to 25. 6d.), and it is best to get 

Ty? опе of thess to begin with, unless money 

y mis plentiful, when a white cane roach 

гй * pole," as it is called, should be bought, 
costing from 10s. to 2. This is a perfect 
instrument for tight-line roach- fishing (which 
is the artistic method), as its stiffness facili- 
tates the quick striking so necessary with 
large nibbling roach. 

The line should be the very finest drawn 
gut and the hook a “ crystal,” about number 
twelve, tied on equally fine stuff. A small 
porcupine-quill is the best float, and the line 
should be shotted, about two feet from the 
hook, till only a quarter of an inch of float 
appears above the water. One small shot 

on May be placed about a foot from the hook. 

„r, No running tackle is used, so the line is 
tied to the tip, on which there is a loop for 
the purpose. 
js Before going near the water you should 
,; make up the crumb of a loaf with a pint or 
у! two of bran into loose paste for ground bait, 

and then take a small piece of the whitest 


T А 
" bread a: d Gi‘ i$ in water about two or three 


zu! 
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seconds and then squeeze it tightly in a 
cloth and knead into stiff paste for bait 


(a cube of crust is also a good bait). 
On reaching the water put your rod care- 


fully together (it is rather delicate in the 
Then put your 


top) and attach the line. 
plummet (a little roll of lead) on the hook, 
and plumb the depth in a likely-lookin 
spot, where there із a gentle stream of deepis 
water over a gravel bottom, not far from 
weeds. Adjust your float so that the bait 
will swim along just clear of the bottom, 
and then leave your line in to soak. Next 
take a seat on your basket, and throw in a 
little ground bait well above your swim. 
Then take off your plummet and bait your 
hook with a bit of paste the size of a pea, 
and drop it gently into the head of your 
swim. Watch the tip of your float as it 
passes and strike sharply, but gently, at 
the slightest dip. At first you will often 
miss, but by practice you will “ піск” 
the cunningest old “ nibbler,” and a battle 
with a pound roach on such tackle is worth 
living for! Of course you may (and will) 
get broken at first, if you are on a river, 
such as the Hants Avon or Stour, where 
roach run large, but you will learn in time 
how to manage even a 2 lb. fish with this 
tackle. Of course a landing-net is required. 

For chub-fishing stouter tackle and also 
a winch is necessary, and the fish are found 
chiefly (in late autumn) under clay banks, 
in a fairly strong stream. A large lump 
of paste is used, with cheese in it, and a 
long quill float, and you fish a long way 
above your swim. It is well to grease your 
winch line, or it sags and spoils the strike. 
When a chub takes, strike hard and let him 
have his first violent run. Afterwards you 
have little difficulty. 
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MAGIC TRIANGLES. 


Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 
НЕ “ B.O.P.” has published many magic squares іп 
Vols. XIX., XXI., XXII., XXIII., and XXVI., but 


I have never seen a magic triangle in print. 
There аге 5 straight lines of 3 figures which bave 


Fie. 1. 


the sum of 14, In the magic square of there 9 
numbers the sum is 15, and there are 8 lines. . 
Here is a similar arrangement of 6 straight lines 


Fig. 2. 


with a sum of 49. The triangles of 6 numbers, of 
which tbere are 4, have the sum of 47. 

The next is a magic triangle of rings, for there are 
4 rings, each of 6 numbers, and each bas the sum 
of 42. There is a ring in each of the 8 hexagons, 
such as 1, 13, 10. 8. 6, 4 or 10, 3, 12, 7, 3, 8. aod a larger 
ring of 4, 13, 2, 7, 11, 6. Also the 2 bisecting lines from 
15 to 10 and 16 to 6 add up to 42 each. The 8 and 16 
can change places, and then the sum in each of the 


3 small rings is 50. 


15 


The next arrangement has the sum of (1+18)8=57 
n 


(a) Three straight lines, each of 6 numbers, and each 
going Hats а corner through tbe centre, such as 6, 17, 


(^) Five triangles, each of 6 numbers, the largest is 
6, 1, 15, 10, 11, 14, the smallest 1s 6, 2, 18, 7, 9, 16. 

(c) Six spiral lines, each of 6 numbers, running from 
corner to corner of the smallest to tlie largest triangle, 
ня 7, 9, 8, 12, 10, 11, or 7,18, 13, 12, 1,6, or 2, 5, 8, 17, 
14, 11, etc. 

(d) The addition of the 6 numbers in two parallel 
lines of the two largest and tlie two smallest triangles, 
of which there are 6 additione, such as 

154-1 4 64-13-18 4-4, 
or 10--34-144- 5-16 4-9, 
or 10-12-14 18 4-7 +9, etc. 
The 57 is one-third of the sum of tbe nambera, for 


(1+ 180018, i21 
2 


^ / 
FIG 4. 


The results are the same when the numbera are 
placed on tbe triangles thus — 


9 14 
16 6 7 3 4 1m 
] 17 14 18 7 9 
8 4 11 6 
12 13 3 2 18 16 
15 10 11 18 5 8 
b 3 18 10 12 1 


Other constructions are possible, and we shall be 
glad to receive sume. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE MOON AND THE “В.О.Р.” 


A HEADER (A. Wood, of Kentish Town), sends us а 
sketch of what he actually saw, or thought he saw, in 
the sky at 10.30 P.M. on May 17—namely, the moon 


accompanied by clouds that took, ín a very realistic 
way, the form of the letters B.O.P. What will he see 


next? 
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NOTICE TO ConrrisvTors,—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and їп any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE М5, 
must be given. Miscellanrous voluntary contributions 
are submitted іп too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accid^ntal loss, 
though erery care is taten. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is зо great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts із тале on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. — Revublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special velue ts put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact mvst be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no егсер- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
not wit hu. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns ín due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Letters sent to private 
aaaresses of members of the s'aff ure not answered, 


T. V P.—Titian is pronounced“ Tishian." He signed 
his name in four ways —Titiano as a rule, and Tiziano, 
Ticiano, and  Tician occasionally. Velasquez is 
* Velazkez,” with the accent on the second syllable; 
he signed his паше Velazquez. Pall Mall is, fashion- 
ably, Pell Mell. 

ReADER.—1. The violin gets out of tune owing to the 
strings tightening or stretching in accordance with 
the difference in temperature, Chalk will make the 
keys s ip. that is all. You should ease down your 
first string when you have done playing, and screw 
it up when you want it. 2. The inscription, which 
you have copied incorrectly, means that your ingiru- 
meut is a copy of a violin made by N. Gagliano in 
1717. 3. Mr Ballautyne's story of * The Middy and 
the Moors " firsc appeared in our tenth volume. 

P. W.—The books are worth, perhaps twopence each. 
Odd volumes are seldom of any value. People want 
to buy the complete work, not a fraction of іс. 

Ѕсоттік —They are Civil Service apnointments, and 
particulars are obtainable from the Civil Service 

, Commissioners, Burlington Gardens, w. 

Н. M. H.—Get some history of English literature and 
read the books mentioned therein. 

L. Q, B,—1 and 2, Do you think it reasonable to ask 
us to read manu-cripts refused by other editors with 
a view to telling the writers why they have not been 
nceepted ? 3. We know.of no magazine that would 
print such work. 

SWOLLEN TOE-JOINTS (Z. G. W.).—Could not say 
without examination. It looks like bunions, from 
what you say. Show them to a good doctor. 

Very LEAN (R. V.),—The cold tub, plenty of exercise. 
and Virol thrice a duy for mouths would do good, if 

nothing the matter with the chest. 

Repucine Far (Е G.).—Reduce diet by half, and take 
no sugar. fat, nor flour food of any kind, Read back. 

NERVOUSNESS (Tom.) — Phasferine three times a day 
will work wouders for you, 

FINCHES (S. L.).—Must be put in a large clean cage. 
They are seed-eating birds, but need sunshine, fresh 
air, green food, clean sand, and soft water. 

8 A. T.—Read reply to F. G. i 

Sr. Virus’ DANCR (Rab,).—A matter of good feeding. 
Never use the cheap condensed milks, from which 
the cream is always taken. ! | 

Ounontc Sty (R. L.).—Bathe thrice йау in cold water 
in which a little alum has been dissolved. It will go 
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Ево (L. D.).—No опе could say without seeing. 


CATERPILLAR, Raperr (E. ÀA.).—], Species of hawk 
moth, from your description. 2. Tame it by proper 
food and kindness. 

Evil. Hasrrs (Y. Z.)-- Recovery is not so simple as 
you imagine. Anyhow, avoid quacks, take moderate 
exercise, the cold tub, and phosferine. Keep pure 
thoughts uppermost and "ware your eyes. 


A Lean LAD ( Bob.).—Eat more flour food than meat. 
Get plenty of sleep and fresh air, Virol thrice daily. 


ANOTHER Bap Boy (I. B. W.), -Very sorry, But we 
cannot answer by post Read reply to Y. Z. Ая to 
Canada—too late this year; you would starve. End 
of March is the time But unless you are a day 
labourer and can do a bit of farth work and leave all 
your insular habits behind you in England, don't go 
at all, 

TORTOISE (W. Ph. —It will sterve to death in this 
country, at this time of year, Give it to 4 naturalist 
that would be merciful. 

VEGETARIAN (E. V, E.), —Few men can be wholly so. 
But you need not eat meat. All kinds of vegetables, 
but especially potatoes, parsnips —wel] buttered— 
carrots, and other roots, Plenty of milk, etc. 


PARTIAL DEAFNESS (A. W. R.).—See a doctor—not a 
quack— without delay. 

G. Hot T.— The largest man-of-war afloat is the Minas 
Geraes of Brazil. 

CouLector.—The Henry VIII. Irish groat is worth 
two shillings ; the Victoria fourpenny-piece ія worth 
one shillng. We know nothing of thé cup and 
saucer, There is no average Value, and the description 
is inadequate, 

8. GRDDIS.— There are several professors of the subject 
and many ccience-teachers. Tbe aunual science report 
of the Board of Education might be helpful to vou, 
It can be obtained at he bookstall in South 
Kensington Museum. and of Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, New Street Square, E.C, 

C. E. C —A lion sixpence of George tv. is worth from 
three shillings to five shillings, if in good condition 
А. G. Jones.—Some of the box-kites are very large. 

One about three feet long and a foot square would be 
quite enough for you to begin with See the article 
on page 142 of опт number for December 2, 1899 

(twenty-second volutne ). 

R HaLL—For the graph composition and graph ink 
see pages 224 and 576 of our last volume 

H. ARMFIELD. —We have had articles on canoe-building 
ofevery sort, aud we cannot return to tue subject 
Just yet. 

Q. E. D.— You ought to get a good new violin for eight 
guineas, Write to Haynes & Co, 14 Gray's Inn 
Road, or Withers, of Leicester Square, for price lists. 

Н. A. P.—Apply at the nearect recruiting-office. If 
you do not see the bills, ask a policeman. 


L. Hour.—It was on tbe 5th of September, 
Glaisher and Coxwell ascended in tbe balloo 
Wolverhampton which obtained the height of s 
miles, the best on record. 


Bages.—You want a pair of tronser-stretchers, 


n 


are severa] patterns obtainable, If there is 00 | j 
in Bath where they are sold, try Bristol. + 


J. T.—To clean an oil painting: wash it over with! 
sponge und cold water, Do not rub it much, 
plenty of water. If this does not do good 
be better to send the work to a pictnre cleaner, aa 
the other methods are risky the hands of Ù 
inexperienced. 

AN INTERESTED READER.—Lithography is much W 
complicated for so small a job. Geta « 
any other graph. It would be as well to leam® 
spell before issuing the paper in your own 
writing. 

H. B.—We wonder how many more times it wil ® 
necessary for ns to say that for all Civil Serve 
appointments particulars are obtainable from the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Barling 
Gardens, London, w. 

W. G. TAYLOR.—4A book on building boats and pants i 
pablished by Upeott Gill, County Press, Drnry Lave 
in different forms, Write to him for particulars. 

J. E. WAN The articles on * The Boy's Own Sallie 
Skiff” were on pages 540, 589, and 621 of our tee, 
seventh volume (19051. 

THIN BUT TALL (Doubtful) —You have been gr» 
ing too fast and take too much exercise. YO? 
bones are «mall and won't stand it. Avoid the habi 
you mention; itis deadly. Eat more flour food a! 
sugar, with milk galore. Take Virol. 

IxQuisiTIVE.—Too many questions. (1) Pears act 
(2) No. (3) Walk more. Hours good. (4) we 
rain or shine. (5) A mile swim ir nothing for a 
of seventeen, (6) Fresh air and meat. 

THE TRETH (А. I. X.).—Soot; charcoal; cam phorate 
chalk. Best of all is Odol. 

Pios AND Cows (Trumps)—Should never be kp 
near each other. Milk or butter easily contaminate: 
Don't boy milk from such a place. oor 
densed or Swiss condensed is good. 

ENTERING AS MEDICAL STUDENT (Арів).— 0 " 
grent objection in doctor; couldn't hear chest soi 
Seventeen or eighteen 

Mice (С. R.),—See answer to Evans. 


Тнк Sox OF A KANDYAN Cuter (Ceylon) 2i 
receive your letter. It is not “absolutely nec 
that such stories should be sent in “t wo 
thought of submitting anything, it would be be 
you at first to try your hand at actual 
of things you have seen and known, 
story-writing might follow later. 

DonMICE (Evans).—If you write to Upeott € 
lisher, Drury Lane, be wi] send list of cheap) 
on peta of all kinds, 


' 
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ja IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 

epp A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 

ise, i Bv Е. H. Borrow, 

Tem Author of “ Trapped,” “ Those Young Barbarians,” ete. ete. 

ur (Wüh Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER II. 


T invitation conveyed by Sir 
Frederick Bissett's note might 
well have turned the head of any lad, 
or indeed of many a one of maturer 
years. There was no keener en- 
thusiast in all matters appertaining to 
aerial flight and navigation than Sir 
Frederick, and his air-ship “ Sunflower,” 
made to his own design after success with 
a smaller working model, had already in 
short flights given promise of doing as much 
as even its inventor could wish. It was now 
his intention to make an ascent from 
: — 08 am * == : Lunechester Public Park for a trip of an 

| | extent not hitherto accomplished, Sir 
Frederick being -— confident that there 


f 
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“ Rushing across the room." was practically nothing by this time which 
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he could not fully carry out in the way of 
navigation in mid-air, if he desired. He 
had therefore promised a public start on 
the day following the school prize giving, 
and intended to deinonstrate to all and 
sundry his perfect control over the ship to 
which his brain had given birth. It was to 
a share in this most wonderful journey that, 
in view of their success at school, he now 
invited his son and that young gentleman's 
companion. 

To say that Gratton walked on air when 
going home is to speak with perfect justice. 
Indeed, it was probably only the weight of 
the bulky volumes tucked under his arms 
thet kept him from floating right away. 
He lived a few miles out of Lunechester, 
and after the usuai handshakes with, and 
farewells to, chums at the school, he set off 
for the station, accompanied by his friend 
Bissett. 

“Now, mind," said the latter, as they 
parted at the train, after full directions 
as to clothing and requirements for the trip 
had been discussed, ‘f to-morrow—noon 
sharp. Best turn up first thing in the 
morning, if you can't come back and stay 
with me overnight. Sure you won't forget? 
he added, with an affectation of seriousness. 

Gratton laughed right joyously. 

“Quite sure!" he chuckled. ‘ Fancy 
any Johnny missing the only a of the 
century bound for the stars. So long, my 
buck ; we meet again on the Milky Way." 

Mrs. Gratton was a widow in but in- 
different health. She would dearly have 
liked to be present at the day's ceremony 
in the school had her strength permitted. 
As it was, she could only await her boy's 
return with the sheaf of honours she knew 
he would bring, and when at last he burst 
into the room where she sat, and tumbled 
two armfuls of precious books upon the table, 
the mother's heart beat with a pride greater 
even than the lad's himself, 

“Oh, Percy!” she exclaimed with 
shining eyes; *no need to ask how you 
succeeded in the examinations ? ” 

The boy smiled. 

Les, they're all right, aren't they? But 
I got something better than that— worth all 
the jolly lot, mater. You'll never guess ! "' 

Under these circumstances Mrs. Gratton 
thought that it would be useless for her to 
try. Indeed, her son was too full of the 

rospect of the morrow for him to keep her 
long in suspense. 

* Sir Frederick Bissett’s given me an 
invitation to go with Charlie in the ° Sun- 
flower.’ We start to-morrow. Isn't it 
ripping ? " 

' A notas n face fell. 

„The ‘Sunflower’ ?” 
* The ‘ Sunflower ' ? " 

* Yes; you know. That flving balloon 
he's invented; and—why, mater, what's 
up? Are you feeling bad?!“ 

„The balloon! Oh, Percy boy, I daren't 
let vou. I should be worrying all the time. 
Such dreadful things happen to those 
balloons. You can’t go, my dear son. If 
any harm came to you I should never be 
happy again.” 

In an instant the lad's face had paled, and 
the light had left his eyes. 

“ Oh, mater!" he gasped, “you can't 
mean it. Why, it’s the chance of a lifetime 
for me. Sir Frederick’s going to take us 
right down to the South of Europe. The 
* Sunflower's ’ as safe as a train, and a jolly 
sight more fun. He's been up in her lots 
of times. He wouldn't take us if there 
was any danger. Besides," he added, with 
a flash of the eye, * I'm not afraid of a bit 
of danger. No fellow is." 

Mrs. Gratton sighed. 

“No,” she answered sadly. “ You're 
plucky enough, my dear boy, but so was 


she murmured 
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your father, and you know how his rash 
daring darkened our lives.” 

The boy was silent for a moment, as the 
mournful memory of the tragedy of four 
summers back was brought to his mird— 
the memory of a father who had bidden 
farewell on setting out for a holiday in 
Switzerland, with the avowed intention 
of conqiering the most difficult of the 
aiguilles round Mont Blanc, and whose 
crushed body lay beneath the quiet sods in 
Chamounix burial.ground. But he could 
not surrender his hope, in spite of this. 
Why should he? English boys were never 
meant to be frightened by silly fear of what 
might happen, but probably never would ! 

“I know, mother. I hadn't forgotten. 
But I'm sure the dear old dad would have 
been the last to tell me to stay at home 
for fear I'd get hurt if I didn't. I must 
go, mater. Heally I must. You wouldn't 
have Charlie think me a white-feathered 
milksop. Why! there isn't a fellow in all 
Lunechester wouldn't be crazy to get my 
chance!“ 

“T must leave it to you, then,“ answered 
his mother. “If you go, you go against 
my own desire, and my heart will be in 
constant terror for vou. But I leave it to 
you, Percy. I hardly know what to say." 

“ Thanks, mater, you're a real good sort!“ 
cried the boy, kissing her. Now, vou 
just have a look at my prizes while I 
scoot off upstairs and see to one or two 
little things I'll want. I'll be back in 
two ticks." 

Once outside the room, however, his 
spirits fell. He was far from comfortable, 
and his mother's consent had been so 
evidently forced that he felt his own ready 
acceptance was as a sword in her heart. 
His intention to “scoot off upstairs and 
be back in two ticks ' was not carried 
out. Instead, he went into the garden, 
his hands plunged deep into his pockets, 
his head hanging down, a heavy frown upon 
his face, 

* Bother it all!” he mused, kicking 
savagely at the gravel, “ what's a fellow to 
do? I can't be for ever cooped up here, 
and see nothing but a few fields and houses, 
with occasional bursts of life at Lunechester 
for a change. Men aren't meant to be 
wrapped up in cotton wool and put com- 
fortably away on shelves for fear of getting 
hurt. Women don't understand these 
things. They're always imagining we're 
going to get killed, or chipped about 
and battered, if we want to do the least 
thing out of the ordinary. Dear old mater ! 
She’il be all right as soon as I'm off, and 
when I get back and tell her all about 
everything she'll laugh at her fears—of 
course she will ! ” 

Yet, in spite of this comforting reflection, 
he was still gloomy when he returned to the 
house, and, instead of going upstairs, he 
looked somewhat shamefacedly into the 
room where his mother sat. 

She did not hear him enter; she was 
gazing out at the window into the blue 
summer sky. For a few moments she sat 
looking upwards, then suddenly, with a 
deep sigh, she buried her face in her hands 
and burst into tears. 

And that changed young Gratton's mind oa 
the instant. Rushing across the room, he 
flung his arms round his mother's neck, and, 
taking away her hands, kissed her cheek. 

* Don't cry, mater," he said tremulously. 
* Don't cry. I was a selfish beast, but I 
see things better now. I—I won't go, 
mother, so don't you worry any more." 

She caught him to her breast, and sobbed 
out how dear he was to her. 

But for all that it was a leaden-hearted 
lad who, a few minutes later, sent off a 
rambling letter to his chum explaining that 
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he could not go on the projected trip, and 
durst not trust himself to turn up and see 
the Sunflower start. 

And, left now again to herself, Mrs. 
Gratton looked at her son's prizes. Stanley's 
“In Darkest Africa“; Church's * Stories 
from Virgil and Homer " ; Motley's “ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic”; the poetical 
works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. She 
was a lover of poetry and picked up this 
last, glancing here and there at the musical 
sonnets, 

Suddenly, in her chance glancing, her 
eves fell upon the verses of the“ Sailor Boy," 
and the last verse riveted her attention: 


“(God help me! save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring ғеа, 
A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me." 


Through all that day the words haunted 
her ; through all that dav and all the night. 
When her sleepless head rested upon her 
pillow, and her thoughts wandered in the 
past, the words burnt into her troubled 
brain. 

So she lay—thinking—thinking—think- 


ing. 


( To be continued., 
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A SONG OF THE DEPARTED 
SUMMER. 


О” it's sweet to sing of the life you love--the life 

of the hills and the sea; 

Of the garden nook and the well-thumbed book, in 
tbe shade of a leafy tre»; 

Or the gliding boat, the splash of the oar, and tbe 
far-off gleam of a quay; 

Or the purple mcor, the song of the lark, and Ше 
drowsy bum of the bee. 


Or the long white road, and the broad green fields, 
and the blue in the crystal sky; 

And the golden corn in the blazing sun, and the 
sound ef the wild bird's cry; 

And the cool fresh wind, and a splendid view, and a 
car to bound and fly 

O'er the distance that rusbes to meet you as the 
leaping miles flash by. Р 


Ог tlie meadow game with the well-loved name, and 
the shimmering green in the sun; 

The swing of the bat, the hum of the ball, and tbe 
joy of the stolen run; 

And the sudden click of the clever snick, and the 
glorious catch—(Well done!): 

Then the cool sweet rest in the fading light as we 
talk of the game that's won. 


Ah! it's sweet to sing of the summer life—the life 
of the moor and the green ; 

The life (so short) with the oar and the bat in the 
games that are straight and clean; 

The life that brings you the health and the strength, 
and the face so ruddy and keen, 

As with shout or splash or hoot you pass in your 
turn from the splendid scene. 

Tuomas MOULT. 
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Ts tigers movements had been so 
irstantaneous that, to some who saw 
the incident, mvself among the number, it 
seemed as if the tiger had in оле bound 
sprung right up on to th» top of the elephant's 
round forehead. Others, however, among 
them M , thought that it made two 
springs, one landing it on the elephant's 
head and tusks, and that from there it 
sprang to the top of its forehead. Whichever 
explanation be true, the spring was done 
with the rapidity of lightning. and there was 
the tiger, truly a wild beast, in most dangerous 
proximity to the mahout (elephant driver) 
and to K Ў 

Perhaps it should be stated here, that a 
mahout, or elephant driver, sits astraddle 
on the elephant's neck between the front 
of the howda and the clephant's head, 
having his knees and legs covered with the 
elephant's ears. 

I have seen many a tiger on an clephant's 
head, not unfrequently on the head of the 
elephant I was riding. In that position ï 
have shot them, but they have always been 
clinging to the front of the elephant s head, 
their fore-paws embracing the upper part 
of its trunk and their hind. paws on its tusks, 
One elephant I used to shoot off, when a 
tiger got into this position, would stand 
steady as a rock, and gently raise ‘ts head 
and tusks upwards, so as to bring the tiger's 
head more level with my howda. He would 
thus give me an easy shot, but I have never 
before or since seen a tiger lodge itself all 
paws up on the top of the elephant's fore- 
head ! 

Neated thus, this tiger faced, and must 
really have touched, K 's mahout, and 
was but a few inches from K in his 
howda. Then, in an instant, growling with 
fury, with jaws distended, white teeth 
gleaming, and bright fiery eyes flashing, it 
sprang straight for K ! It was a 
moment of intense excitement ; no onc of 
course could fire but K—— himself. and 
between him and death there seemed but 
the bare chance of his being able to shoot 
and kill the tiger instantaneously. К { 


ч 
position was as critical as it well could be, 
when, rifle in hand, and holding oa to tho 
front of his howda, he received this charge. 
He fired, just as the tiger sprang at him, 
and—he missed ! 

Most providentially, however, for K——, 
at the very moment that the tiger made his 
‘pring at him, the elephant, a large powerful 
beast, gave a tremendous shake of its huge 
head, and, swaying from side to side, tried to 
dislodge its enemy. The result was that 
the relative positions of K and the 
‘ier were momentarily altered, and instead 
of springing on to К , the tiger just 
passed him, brushing by his side, and, 
clearing the front right corner of the 
howda, leapt over the heads of three natives 
seated on the back of a beating elephant that 
Was alongside of K 's elephant, and so 
Vanished again into the loug grass. 

s escape was marvellous, and it 
Was а great relief to us all to see him 
alive and unharmed. Тһе mahout had, 
owever, disappeared, and his elephant 
"09d motionless, and looked as if it were 
dazed ! 

" l'he tiger, full of mischief and rage, while 
ringing at , Struck with his hind 
at the mahout, and dug ita claws into 
5 gus back, inflicting thereby severe 
inda uckily, the brute did not succeed 
n dragging the man with him, but he had 
knocked him off his seat on the elephant's 
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A FIGHTING TIGER. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL R. C. Money. 


PART ;I. 


neck. and he fell into the long grass, in 
which we had lost sight of the tiger. . 

A few seconds of indescribable confusion 
followed upon this scene. Our first anxiety 
was to find the mahout, and the howdas 
and beating elephants broke line and pressed 
round the long grass into which he and the 
tiger had disappeared. No one could see 
either of them, but above all the row could 
be heard the angry growling of the tiger. 

The best trained mahouts seem to lose 
their heads at such moments, and the 
Whole lot of them were now moving their 
elephants about, calling out lustily to their 
missing mate, to their elephants. and to each 
other. making a storm of sound, to which 
was added the trumpeting and blowing of 
the excited elephants. In the midst of all 
this turmoil the only quiet animal was 
K 's elephant, who remained still 
standing on the spot where he encountered 
the tiger. So still and so dazed looking 
was he. that I could not think what was 
wrong with him, for no wound which the 
tiger might have given him would account 
for hi« condition. 

Suddenly there was a rush in the long 
grass, and out of it came the mahout! He 
had managed to elude the tiger and to escape, 
though very badly wounded. He made at 
once for the nearest beating elephant, and, 
climbing up on to its back, made its mahout 
take him quickly towards his own elephant, 
This man, badly wounded as he was, mortally 
so for aught he knew, seemed to give no 
thought to himself, but at once tricd to get 
back to his seat on his own elephant. He 
knew it to be a very savage animal, and that 
К ‚ being alone on its back, was in much 
danger. 

The moment that he came near to it, his 
clephant scemed to awake out of its dazed 
condition, and, turning sharp round, bolted 
off as hard as it could go, followed by its 
mahout on the beating elephant. 

A runaway elephant is always a dangerous 
beast. More especially so when excited, as 
this elephant now was. H made straight for 
some forest, which was not far distant. 

We could not do anything to help K 
in his hazardous position, and indeed we 
had then no time to give further thought 
to him and his adventmes, for at this 
moment the tiger was again sighted, making 
apparently for a side of the island. 

No sooner was he seen, than bang. bang, 
bang, three or four shots were fired at him 
from different howdas. He only showed 
for a few seconds, and then again was lost 
to sight in long grass. Some of these shots 
seem to have told. If before they were 
fired, being sick, possibly from M -s first 
shot, he had thought of getting away, he 
now suddenly changed his mind, and with 
а rush and most savage roar, sprang out of 
the grass, and, with a bound, before any one 
could fire, was up on the side of the elephant 
ridden by the Hon. W. E——. There he 
managed to make his foeting good, partly 
on the elephant's side, partly on the guddy, 
or mattress on which E '" howda was 
secured, and his head was close up to the 
open canework aide of the howda. 

From this position he tried to make for 
E but luckily it was not very easy 
for him to do this, for he was too close to 
the side of the howda to be able to get a 
good spring. E 's elephant became 
tremendously excited, and flung himself 
from side to side in his endeavours to dis- 
lodge the tiger. These movements made it 
most difficult for E to keep his footing, 
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and it really looked as if he would be thrown 
out of his howda, 

Out flew his rifles, except the one in his 
hand, out flew niuch of his ammunition, and 
other things which were in his howda ; but 
E nimself held on most pluckily. Not 
only did he hold on, but he managed to fire 
barrel after barrel at his assailant, and even 
to reload! Evidently he wounded the tiger, 
but as no shot was mortal, though enough 
to exasperate the beast still more, the 
immediate consequence was to make it more 
than ever anxious to get at him. 

It was a grand fight, and fora time the tiger 
held its own against E-—— ard the elephant. 
What might happen we could not tell. 
Though longing to do so, we dared not fire. 
The animal and man were so close to cach 
other, and the elephant swayed so, tossing 
itself from side to side, till the howda almost 
touched the ground, that had anyone fired, 
E was quite as likely to be hit as the 
tiger. 

At last the tiger was dislodged, and sprang 
to the ground, but barely for a second ; for, 
before anyone had a chance of firing, with 
another loud roar and a spring, it was up on 
the back of E ‘s elephant, on the guddy, 
and close under the back of the howda ! 

Once more the fight began, and again the 
elephant swayed frantically from side to 
side, Е behaved with splendid. cool- 
ness, and it was quite wonderful how he 
managed to stick to the howda and to keep 
his feet ; yet he did it, and every now ard 
then succeeded. besides in dropping a shot 
into the tiger ard in reloading. 

While this was going on, many of the 
beating elephants, and some of the howda 
clephants too, turned ard tried to bolt, and 
the noise they made, and the shouts of their 
mahouts in trying to get them to face round, 
added to the wild excitement going on. 
The elephant on which M and I were 
riding, and one or two of the other howda 
elephants, were verv staunch and but little 
excited, and we kept them close up to the 
struggling brute. 

On went the fight! It takes long to 
describe, though in reality it was the work 
of a few minutes. The roaring tiger did 
its all to get at E : the elephant did its 
utmost to dislodge the tiger, and E—— 
was bravely holding on, whilst now and 
again he fired at the infuriated animal. 

At last the tiger dropped to the ground, too 
severely wounded to try another spring, 
and immediately bullets from. the other 
howdahs put an end to it. M- was, 
I think, the one to give it the coup de grice. 

While the fight lasted, E was in 
great danger. The rage and fury of this 
tirer may be imagined from the fact that 
it bit so savagely at the elephant that it 
broke about an inch off the end of one of its 
sharp pointed teeth, deep into the elephant’s 
side, and it was with some difficulty that the 
fragment was eut out. 

But the fight was now over, and there 
lav this fighting tiger, dead, a very big beast, 
two or three inches over ten feet in length, 
and with most massive body and limbs. It 
was as grand a tiger and in as perfect 
condition as could be. 


K . while the terrific tight was taking 
place, remained in much danger. His 


elephant had bolted down a dry sandy bed 
of the Cosi, hotly pursued by its wounded 
mahout on the beating elephant. It was 
making straight for a large tree forest, and 
the race was one for life or death, for if the 
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elephant could reach the forest before its 
mahout could catch it, K and his 
howda must have been smashed to bits 
against the trees. Going at the pace the 
elephant was, there was no possibilitv of 
K jumping off its back and, could he have 
done so, the elephant would most assuredly 
have attacked him. However, all was to 
end well The Cosi abounds in quick- 
sands, and K——’s elephant fortunately 
got into one, and so pulled up in difficulties, 
This check enabled its mahout at last to 
come up with it, and the moment he was 
near enough for a jump, he sprang on to its 
back, and, regaining his seat on its neck. 
was soon able to master it. 

Of course we were not at the time aware 
of allthis. K and his elephant had got 
out of our sight, and what had happened 
we knew not. 

This mahout behaved most bravely, and 
showed astonishing powers of endurance. 
Notwithstanding his bad wounds, and the 
great pain he must have been in, his one 
idea seemed to be to do his duty, and my 
experience of this class is that most mahouts 
would have done the same. | 


To return to the tiger. The next thing 
was to pad him and to send him into camp. 
After a tiger, which has shown much fight 
like this one, is killed, there is always delay 
in getting him padded (i. e. tied up ол a pad 
elephant’s guddv). Elephants and mahouts 
are in a state of excitement, and there is 
so much shouting, and talking, and noise, 
as all press round to see the fallen enemy, 
that it is difficult to get orders promptly 
carried out. 

Those in the howdas come up to have a 
nearer view of the tiger; then it has to be 
measured, and a sharp lookout has to be 
kept to prevent the mihouts, their mates, 
and others from pulling out the tiger's 
whiskers, the long coarse hairs ол either side 
his mouth, which are supposed by natives 
of the East to be a charm of great power in 
all love matters. Finally, a pad elephant 
has to be made to kneel down beside the 
dead tiger, in order to enable the carcass 
to be lifted on to its back. A tiger 
especially so big a one as this was—is of 
great weight, and the chances are that 
just as he is got up on the elephants back, 
that elephant, notwithstanding his mahout's 
tender and end»aring expressions, ог curses 
апа blows, will rise, exactly at the wrong 


AN ADVENTURE WITH A TASMANIAN DEVIL. | 


TITHE Tasmanian devil, whose habitat is 
T confined to the wild uninhabited por- 
tions of Tasmania, is almost extinct. The 
circumstances and adventures associated 
with my coming into contact with this rare 
and ferocious marsupial may therefore be of 
interest to B. O. P.“ readers. 

* He never returned." These were the 
last words of my companion when he said 
good-bye and left me to continue my journey 
alone. 

We had been discussing an expedition 
to the Crown Lands on the banks of the 
Emu river, and his remark referred to the 
mysterious disappearance of the last ad- 
venturer to these wilds. Search parties 
had failed to discover the slightest clue a& 
to his fate, and though months had passed 
to vears he never returned. 

It was a lovely cool day, and the waves 
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moment, before the carcass is secured to his 
guddy, and down the tiger will fall to the 
ground again, and this mav occur more than 
once—as few elephants like even a dead 
tiger being put on their backs, and thev are 
generally impatient over the operation. 

So It came about that by the time we had 
padded our tiger it was midday, and so we 
had settled that we would join the rhinoceros 
party for luncheon. We started for the 
rendezvous. On getting to the spot we 
found that the other party were there before 
из. and that К was with them, looking 
none the worse for all his adventures, His 
mahout nad толе on to camp to the doctor. 
We were always careful to have one with us 
ол thes? occasions, there being as a rule 
many casualties in these shoots which 
required prompt and skilful treatment, 

К 's elephant when running awav had 
been carrying him in the direction of the 
luncheon tent, which accounted for cur 
finding him there, and it was no little relief 
to find him all right. 


While at lunch the question arose whether 
K had hit the tiger or not. K—— 
insisted that he had hit when it sprang at 
him. I and other onlookers were quite 
as certain that he had missed it. That hc 
did shoot, as the tiger sprang, we all agreed. 
but we could see that his rifle was pointed 
too much down and not quite in the direc- 
tion of the tiger. Little blame to him that 
he did miss! "The violent shake of his 
lphant's head must have made it very 
difficult for anyone to keep in his howda 
at all. and few men under such circum- 
stances could be sure of their aim. Still, 
nothing would persuade K that he had 
missed. He was, however, shortly to be 
convinced ! 

Some days after the jemadar in charge 
of the el:phants reported to me that since 
the day of these events the elephant which 
Colonel K rode had been off its feed, and 
he wanted me to see it. He also said that 
from à small round hole on the top of its 
head he thought it must have been shot ! 

Accordingly several of us. taking the 
doctor, went and examined the elephaut, and 
it at once became apparent that K had 
hit the elephant instead of the tiger. He 
had shot it right down through its forehead. 
He fired with а 450 Express, and the small 
hole which the ball made did not at first 
attract the mahout's notice, being on the 


[THE END.] 
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were breaking with a gentle murmur on the 
beach as I stepped along briskly over the 
smooth sands. 

In about half an hour I reached the 
delta, where the blaze path is somewhat 
difficult to find. Here huge tree-ferns grow 
to immense height and flourish amidst the 
rank, decaying vegetation. In some places 
monster trees are piled in massive heaps and 
present formidable barriers. he country 
too is intersected by broo's and streams, 
and the low gullies are dangerous swamp, 
where a false step means a loathsome plunge 
into black, oozing mud. This pathless 
wilderness so hampers the pedestrian that he 
is often forced to leave the river banks for 
the higher ground, where he can only proceed 
by jumping from rock to rock. 

The woods, however, are full of charm 
to the naturalist, and the weird solitude 


spot where a mahout is accustomed, i: 
driving, to hit his elephant with his “bagh 
dour ’’ or iron driving-hook, and often t 
make holes in the skin not unlike this one. 
Mahouts have at times, if the elephant x 
very powerful and inclined to be troublesom:. 
to give it hard blows with the point of th: 
baghdonr in order to make it obey ther 
word of command. 

We probed the wound and found that r 
went right down some eight inches, throug: 
the skull, and into the upper part of th 
trunk, and when we poured water into tł 
hole it came out at the end of the elephant 
trunk. 

As no one could possibly have hit th 
elephant in this spot except the man wh 
was n the howdah, there could be no longc 
any doubt where the one bullet which K— 
fired. when the tiger sprang at him, ha: 
found its billet. 

This discovery also accounted for th- 
strangely dazed manner in which the elephan’ 
stood after K tired. The wound was ne: 
such a dangerous one as might at first hav 
been thought. An elephant's skull is a mas 
of bone cells, its brain, which is very smal. 
lving far back in the centre of them, and th: 
bullet had not gone near the brain. ln: 
couple of months or so the elephant ha 
quite recovered. 

When we made this discovery K—— .. 
no longer with us—his leave was up and h. 
had left camp. Thereby, no doubt, h 
escapee much chaff, for he had been so ver: 
positive that he had hit the tiger. He wa 
however, duly informed of our discovery. 
and at last was convinced. 

The mahout's wounds did not prove 4 
uangerous as we at first feared, though h 
had been very severely mauled, and afte! 
some weeks he was at his work again а 
well as ever. 

In the course of my shooting I have see 
many a tiger show right good fight, but ! 
have never seen one fight longer or wit! 
such furious determination as this one dii. 
Right glad were the gwalors that their ol: 
enemy was dead, and that he was no long 
to kill their buffa loses. 

While writing this story it chanced th: 
my friend M was with me. We great! 
enjoyed talking over this and many othe 
shooting adventures we had епјоуе 
together, and we both of us agreed that man? 
of our happiest days had been spent in tb: 
jungles. 


gives а romantic touch to the place. 
Frequently I would pause to gather the 
delicate flowers of the white cluster or t 
admire the pale greenish bell-flowers of th 
Billiardera longiflora ; the red conia, ярасп^ 
blue-berry, and cherry blossomed to per 
fection in this natural garden. Bird- li- 
was much in evidence, and ground-doves 
wood-hens, quail, wood-thrush, and honey 
birds relieved the deathly silence. 

While I stooped to gather ferns I w” 
suddenly startled by a great commotion 
and, looking up, perceived a small heri 
of wild cattle thundering down a gras: 
slope. They were handsome, fierce-lookin 
creatures, with long tapering horns ар 
strong, well-shaped bodies—wild descend: 
ants of a domestic breed. For a moment 
gazed at their wild careering with wonder 
and then looked anxiously for a place ° 
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safety. There was no shelter near, so I 
turned and ran towards the river, stumbling 
and scrambling through the tangled vines. 
The herd had sighted me and were in hot 
pursuit, rendering the forest hideous with 
their bellows. 

I had now reached some tall, closely 
growing reeds, and only their waving tops 
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I slipped and fell into the slime and mud, 
and soon found myself bruised and bleedirg. 
When possible I kept clear of the swamps, 
and tramped through dense scrub on the dry 
ground. 

Progress was slow and painful, and after 
a long toilsome effort I sat down to rest, 
feeling very weary. In this neighbourhood 


The Tasmanian Devil. 


marked my flight. The infuriated brutes 
pressed on, splashing the mud about them 
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eggs and suckles its 
ming. the fore-paws are expanded, and the 
› hind-paws and tail seem to take little part 


The sparkle of the shining river was 
visible, but a terrible obstacle stood in my 
way. This obstacle was a perfect network 
of fallen tree-ferns, covered with green 
unwholesome slime. Half blinded and 
choked I hurled myself against it, hearing 
the rush of feet behind me and too terrified 
to turn my head—a false step or fall and I 
knew I should be gored todeath. I clutched, 
slipped, fell, and rolled, herbage broke with 
my weight, and to my amazement I fourd 
myself safe on the other side, where the 
ground sloped gently to the river. 

My pursuers were thus baffled, and soon 
I heard them returning on their tracks. 
Working my way to the river I reached the 
mud. flats, where platypus and other am- 


phibious creatures had left marks of recent 


occupation. 


The food of the platypus or duck.bill. 


consists of shrimps, beetles, worms, and 


water-fleas, They are chiefly nocturnal, but 


as the afternoon advanced I observed a few 
rise to the surface to devour their food. 

e platypus is one of the most remark- 
able of living animals. It has a broad 
duck-like bill, webbed feet, and a body 
covered with rich brown fur; to which is 
added a bushy tail like a beaver. It lays 
young. When swim- 


in the propelling. When diving, they throw 
their hcads rapidly beneath the body, and 


' the front paws are used until the bottom is 
reached. 


The water being very clear, I observed 
em turn the sand over rapidly with their 
ills, and a train of bubbles marked the 
i where their movements were taking 
piace. Their burrows I found just below 
the surface of the river. 

; ese animals are very shy and difficult 

9 approach, and to stalk them successfully 
requires time and patience. The Tas- 
manian bush is not a desirable place in 
Which to find oneself benighted, во I left the 
pd at an early hour to retrace my steps 

. ournie, Daylight had somewhat mini- 
but. my difficulties of travel, but trudging 

©К was a different matter. Frequently 


forests had lived, fallen, and decayed, and 
the rotten wood lay thick and deep. Every 
great fern which thrived in this fattening 
pasture was at once a fern and fernery, and 
parasite ferns clung everywhere. 

I had taken up a position on a huge plat- 
form of fallen trees when I became gradually 
conscious that I was sinking into the ground, 
and then, without further warning, the 
rotten wood gave way. Down I went, in 
spite of struggles, into a dark, gloomy 
space, with my throat choking with blinding 
duit. 
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It waa an awful moment, and when I 
found myself lying in slime and mud I 
recalled the words '' He never returned." 
Battling with reeking rubbish, I cleared 
the bark and broken boughs from my arms 
and shoulders until I could manage to stand. 
Looking upward through the disgusting 
débris, I caught a faint glimmer of light. 


** Crown Lands,” Tasmania. 
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Mustering my strength, I made several 
desperate efforts to climb up the rotten sides 
of my T Once I nearly reached the 
top, and when I paused to breathe, the fresh 
branches broke ard I fell backwards half 
stunned. 

My ultimate deliverance was accidental, 
and happened from my clinging, during a 
slip, to the other side of the gap. Here my 
foothold remained firm, so I drew my 
hunting-knife, and with much labour 
cut a way through the fallen boughs, and 
thus managed to work a passage for my 
body. Through this I squirmed with 
elbows and knees, while the sharp wood cut 
into my flesh. 

Once safely outside I looked around me. 
The forest was a perfect labyrinth of vegeta- 
tion, tropical in its luxuriance and variety, 
partly due to the favouring influence and 
humidity and the fertile soil, enriched by 
the accumulated humus of centuries. 
Water oozed out from the moist ground 
in ail directions, tinkling as it fell and 
making quiet music of its own as it de- 
scended into the hollows where the tree- 
ferns grew, and then gurgled onwards to the 
river, 

All that had delighted me during the day 
now became a source of dread. The 
muddy pool and sluggish spring were signals 
of horror, and the trees looked like spectres 
as they waved their gaunt arms—glaring 
ghastly white. In a perfect bath of per- 
spiration I regained the river bank, devoutly 
thankful to have emerged from that gloomy 
mass of decaying life. 

Hungry and miserable, I set about lookir 
for а place to сатр. Сове to where I s 
were the marks of wild cattle. One bull 
had apparently stopped within a few 
yards to stamp and paw the ground sus- 
piciously as the hoof-prints showed, and 
then, unwilling to proceed further, had 
turned back on his tracks. The land on 
the other side of the river was steep and 
rocky, and huge boulders projected from 
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the hill-sides. 


In the deep earth large blue- 
gum trees grew to a great height, and the 
ravines were thickly covered with tree- 
scrub. 

After careful consideration I decided to 


cross over and pitch my camp. The sun 
had set, and dark shadows had veilcd 
the distant woods. I experienced some 
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difficulty in effecting my passage across, 
and more than once I was nearly swept 
from my fect by the swiftly flowing water. 
Steadving myself with a stout stick ard 
occasionally clinging to a rock or over- 
hanging bough, 1 managed to keep my 
balance. 

The scramble through the tall rushes 
occupied some time, and when I gained the 
hi!-side my arms and face were bleeding 
from fresh wounds and my clothes severely 
torn. I found, to my disappointment, 
that I had hardly improved matters, as far 
as travelling was concerned, and wandered 
about for several hours seeking in vain 
for an open glade. 

About 10 Р.м. I found it impossible to 
proceed further without a torch, so I fired 
some dry wood, and by its light endeavourcd 
to pick my way. Sometimes I caught a 
glimpse of a ring-tailed opossum as he ran 
across my path and scuttled up into the 
trees; or the rustle and jump announced 
the proximity of а prying kangaroo. 
Stealthier sounds made me apprehensive of 
the dreaded devil or some other carnivora. 

It was while passing over some rocky 
broken ground that I took a false step, and 
before I could recover myself fell from a 
great height, striking against tree and 
rock until I reached a broad ledge, where 
I remained in a semi-coascious state for 
several minutes, 

At length I dragged myself to my feet, 
and found I could only stand on one foot, 
the other being so painful that the slightest 
pressure was agony. I struck a match 
and peered over the ledge of my resting- 
pl:ce. It was only a few feet down to a 
level spot, so I descended. painfully and 
commenced to gather fuel for a fire. When 
I had procured a good blaze its warmth 
made me drowsy, and I soon fell asleep. 
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About one o’clock in the morning I was 
rudely awakened by a savage growl and 
turning over on my side found myself face 
to face with a fierce, hideous creature, 
whose eyes seemed to glow with a murdercus 
light. He had a huge head ard sharp 
glittering teeth, and his parted jaws added 
to his savage aspect. 

As I observed him closely, with the 
aid of a fire-brand, I noticed his body was 
covered with thick black hair; а white 
patch extended from his chest to the ribs, 
and a similar mark appeared above a long 
coarse tail. His shoulders seemed to 
quiver with excitement, and his attitude 
was most threatening. 

Had I been uninjured I might have 
taken interest in the advent of such a 
strange visitant, but in my present crippled 
condition I viewed his coming with nervous 
excitement, and would have given anything 
to tempt him to depart. 

Shouting and threatening noises made 
no impression, so I shuffled close to my бге 
and commenced a bombardment with 
burning sticks. The sparks flew in all 
directions, and when I paused from sheer 
exhaustion the fire was nearly out, but 
my unwelcome guest still remained almost 
in the same position. he Кай formerly 
occupied. His attitude, however, was more 
aggressive, and he took a few short, defiant 
steps nearer to me, accompanying this 
action with a horrible growl. Then followed 
a series of antics which held me spellbourd. 

They could only be likened to a worried 
dog snapping viciously at tormenting flies. 
Several times he sprang upward, bringing 
his jaws together with a loud resounding 
snap. His size was doubtless magnified 
by the uncertain light, and I felt at the time 
I had never before seen a more fearsome 
sight. 


When he had ceased his exertions he 
composed himself into a defensive attitude, 
as though he were afraid to attack me 
while 1 remained prepared. Whenever І 
moved he followed my example, like one 
engaged in a pugilistie duel. Weary of this 
long inactivity, I decided to commence the 
final battle, and aime! carefully with my 
revolver to strike him between the eyes: 
there was a loud report and a vivid flash. 

А deathly silence followed; but when 
I looked to ascertain. if my bullet had hit 
its mark I was amazed to perceive the 
devil still glaring upon me with increased 


fury and apparently unharmed. I had 
still tive undischarged cartridges and а 
huge stone handy. I moved forward, 


therefore, to renew my attack at close 
quarters; anger now overcoming fear. 
This time I fired every shot without a pause, 
determined to rush upon him with the 
stone and hunting-knife if unsuccessful 
with the firing. 

Three shots took effect, but still he stood 
his ground with feet wide apart and widening 
with every hit. His jaw dropped lower 
and lower, blood tlowed from his mouth, ar.d 
hatred was depicted in every gesture— 
then there was a scrambling and shuffling 
noise, and I held my knife ready, expecting 
him immediately to rush upon me; instead 
of which he appeared to double up and 
ccllapse, and with a yell of pain rolled and 
tumbled from the ledze, nor did he pause 
in his disordered flight until a splash 
announced that he had reached the river. 

My adventures now came to an епа. The 
noise of the firing directed the footsteps of 
a search party, and in due course I was 
rescued from my perilous position. 

The body of the Tasmanian devil was 
subsequently found, and the preserved 
specimen is now on exhibition in London. 


T was not in the first instance a flagrantly 
dishonest act. It was merely the 
result of pressure of circumstances, But 
it led in the end to complications quite out 
of proportion to their humble origin. It 
also carried a moral which anyone who 
reads may decipher for himself. 

It came about in this way. Lachlan 
of the Army Class, beir g neither a hard nor a 
regular worker, neglected for two nighis— 
Tuesday and Wednesday—to do his weekly 
précis. Since précis has to be shown up 
on Friday morni ig, there was only Thursday 
night in which Lachlan could make up the 
deficit. But, being an optimist, he com- 
forted himself that Thursday night brought 
only mathematics and French for prep. 
French included the weekly French essay— 
to be shown up also on Friday morning to 
Turton. Lachlan argued that he could do 
his French essay on Thursday morning ; 
French trans, he could be sporting enough 
to neglect—besides, it was after all only 
for Turton ; math. prep. would be, as usual, 
merely nominal— revision of book work that 
he had already done, and therefore Thursday 
night might be easily devoted in bulk to 
arrears of précis. With which specious 
reasoning Lachlan comforted his spirit on 
Wednesday night, and fell asleep. 

But the clouds began to gather on Thurs- 
day morning. Instead of doing his French 


essay after breakfast, Lachlan had to wait 
ı bout to interview his house-master on the 
little matter of a window, broken on Tuesday. 


A LITTLE FRENCH. 


By F. CHARTERIS. 


The interview itself lasted over half an 
hour; Lachlan used many persuasive argu- 
ments, which resulted in so successful an 
escape that he quite forgot other pressing 
business, As it was, the bell was going for 
morning school when Lachlan emerged, 
elated with success, from his house-master's 
study. But he was unpleasantly awakened 
to the realities of life by the words of Colling- 
wood, his mathematical master. 

" To-night for preparation," said that 
energetic man to his form, * I will ask vou 
to run through the book work on graphs. 
Of course, as the work is perfectly familiar 
to you all " (“ Familiar ? " echoed Lachlan 
from the hack bench), ** you would best em- 
ploy your time in working out ten examples. 
Each of these ought not to occupy you 
more than three minutes (consternation 
in Lachlan once more); besides, you will 
want to acquire speed in these elementary 
matters when you come to your-exam.” 

It was then that Lachlan remembered 
(a) his précis, (b) his French trans., and 
(c) his French essay. But the optimist 
in him prevailed once more. He said: 
“I will do the essay and the math. this 
afternooa." 

Gentle reader, you have already guessed 
what happened ? The afternoon brought a 
house-game which Lachlan felt in duty 
bound to attend. АП his plans had vanished 
into thin air. 

When he went in to change for afternoon 
school, he found Stout of the classical side 


in the lavatories finishing his dressing. 
Into his sympathetic ears Lachlan poured 
his woes. 

" No the rock you founder on is the French 
essay, is it ? " said Stout, 

^ Yes; if I got that done, I could pretty 
well skimp the other work somehow.” 

" Well," said Stout slowly, “ just for the 
rag of the thing, let me do your essay for 
you—a rough copy, you know. I should 
rather enjoy a spout. And уоп can add 
some more mistakes,” 

“ Will you really ? Oh, you are a brick ! 
I didn't like to ask vou to do it myself. 
Thanks awfully —about thirty lines. Do 
it before school and shove it into my study. 
ГЇЇ copy it out somehow in afternoon school." 

" Right ho !—only don't you get nailed. 
But what's it оп?” 

* Airships.” 

“Bay it again,” said Stout. 

“ It’s on airships.” 

“My hat !—and is that the kind of thing 
you get for an essay on the modern side? 
Never mind, all the easier for me. You 
won't mind if I make it a bit flowery, 
French way?“ 

“ No; shove in Santos Dumont and Nulli 
Secundus to make it look like my produc- 
tion.” 

Stout retired chuckling, 
a ripper," he said. 

He did. He commenced with the winged 
creatures of the stone age; quoted Horace 
celum petimus stultitia ; and in a blaze of 
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adjectives described France “leading the 
conquest of the air.“ By this time the 
word limit was drawing to a close. So he 
finished with a gush that spoke of " le brave 
M. Santos Dumont” as the modern Daedalus. 

Lachlan copied out that effusion by 
stealth in afternoon school After tea 
he hunted down a young aud shining light 
of the upper math. set. From the infant 
prodigy's dictation he cook down the 
working and arithmetic of the ten graphs ; 
then (this time from the prodigy’s squared 
paper) the figures. The whole process 
occupied some twenty-five minutes, about 
a quarter of the time that Lachlan would 
have taken by his own unaided efforts, 
Lachlan hurried through his précis and 
finished it that night. 

Next morning he had the good luck not 
to be put on in French translation. He 
concluded that so far he was saved ; the only 
fault might be that Turton, in correcting 
his essay, might guess it was somebody 
else's work, But when Lachlan went round 
to Turton's that evening to look it over, 
Turton received him with a volley of chaff. 
^ I didn't know we had such latent genius 
amongst the plebs of the Army Class. 
Lachlan has indeed risen above himself. 
By the way," added Turton, “ you wrote 
this all yourself?“ 

Lachlan breathed again; here was his 
loophole of escape. 

Ves, sir, I wrote it myself.” 

Turton looked surprised. © Well, I hope 
we are to have no more hash from you again," 
and passed on quickly to other work. 

Next week Lachlan wrote his own essay 
ол “ The Advantages of Modern Travel.” 
Turton was furious. 

" You dare to show up stuff like this 
after your last week's composition! If I 
have any going back on that, 1 shall have to 
see your house- master!“ 

_ On the third occasion Lachlan again 
interviewed Stout. “The old  blighter 
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Turton was so bucked with the prose vou 
did me, that he's going to report me if I 
don't show up such good stuff again.” 

That's very kind of him," said Stout. 
“ Апа he thought my compo. was good ? 
I'm certain enough he never says that of 
work I show up under my own name. He 
didn't twig you hadn't done it vourself ? ” 

“The old bargee simply said, * Did you 
write this yourself?“ во I said °‘ Yes,’ 
because I had copied it out in writing, 
hadn't I?” 

And what's vonr game now?!“ 

"I wish you'd write my prose for me 
this week, otherwise I shall get jumped on.” 

" Anything else I can do for you, Mr. 
Lachlan? And who's going to write your 
prose next week—and the week after? 
Don't imagine I'm going to do your compos. 
as long as you stay here. Besides, help 
should be dealt sparingly in their work to 
small boys, otherwise they contract habits 
of dependence on others.” 

" Next. week I must lump it somehow. 
You might do it this time." 

“ Very well," said Stout ; “I don't mind 
this time, but I' be hanged if I let it 
become a habit! What's the subject?“ 


* The Pyramids. Thanks awfully. Make 
it a good spout,” and Lachlan retired. 
That week Turton was pleased with 


Lachlan's composition. “I know you can 
work all right when you try; only let us 
have no more lapses from this narrow 
way.” 

Lachlan, who was at that time deep in 
* Stalky and Co.,“ found much comfort in 
that book for his weakened principles. 
Here were many good arguments for the 
system of common work. However, next 
week and next week, Lachlan toiled with 
a dictionary at his essays for Turton, and 
achieved a creditable medium. Then he 
found the strain too much; he threw up 
the new habits, careless of consequences, 
The consequences fell hard on him. 
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* Once ard for all,” said Turton, “ I will 
not have this slovenly work. You can do 
better than this. I must report vou to your 
house-master and get him to put you on 
satisfecit with me.“ 

Then Lachlan felt the game was up. 
* But that would be useless, sir.” 

" Useless? We will try it ard see how 
it works." 

No; but I can't do French essays at all. 
I never can do them decently, and if you 
put me on satis 'ecit P 

“ Alsurd," cut in Turton. ‘ Look at that 
essay you did me on airships.” 

" But that—but I didn't do that one, 
sir," said Lachlan, lettirg it ail out with 
a rush, 

“So you didn't write that one? But 
you told me you had written it yourself. 
... How many more did you not write?“ 

“ Only that one and the one on the 
Pyramids.” 

There was a silence. 

“I think I may as well tell vou. Lachlan, 
that I guessed all along that you weren't 
the author of that work. I don't suppose 
you know who Dadalus was. I began to 
banter you, but when vou assurcd me you 
had written it yourself Я 

“I wrote it myself, sir," said Lachlan 
doggedly. 

“And you evaded the truth by that 
quibble? As I was saying, when vou 
passed me your word that you had written 
it, what could I do? I was bourd to 
take your word, so I thought that I could 
do no better than reduce you to the truth. 
I ought to report vou io your house-master 
for this; I meght report you to the Head ; 
but I shall do neither. It possibly might 
involve the boy who wrote the compositions 
for you, and I don't want that. But, 
remembering you did me two very fair 
compositions by your own efforts, I shall 
have you put on satisfecit for the rest of the 
term." 
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A’ the death of Cromwell and the accession 

of Charles п the greater part of the 
Army was disbanded, and only two regi- 
ments, the Life Guards and Horse Guards 
and one of Foot Guards, were retained, 
in addition to The Yeomen of the Guard ”’ 
and the “ Gentlemen-at-Arms." The dress 
of these “ Life Guards " may be taken as 
the starting.point in the story of the uni- 
forms of British Cavalry. Although in 
Cromwell's army some regiments wore red 
coats, there was very little attempt to 
provide regular uniforms for the troops. 

The Horse Guards—called then the 
Oxford Blues from the ciicumstance of their 
being commanded by the Earl of Oxford, 
and still called “The Blues "—wore hats 
with broad brims and feathers, broad white 
collars, long coats, and jack-boots. They 
carried carbine, long-barrelled pistols, and 
sword. They wore a cuirass. The Life 
Guards had scarlet coats, with wide sleeves 
slashed in front with gold lace, sashes of 
deep crimson, and in gencral appearance 
resembled the Horse Guards. The Tangiers 
regiment of Dragoons was raised soon after 
the Restoration and wore a very similar 
dress. This regiment was the original of 
the Ist Royal Dragoons, 

In the reign of James 11 we find that the 
cocked hat with feathers was worn, a long 
coat, jack-boots, and gauntlets. Cara- 

mers, so called from the weapon they 
carried, were raised in this reign. They 


BRITISH CAVALRY UNIFORMS. 
By FRAMPTON BLEWITT. 


wore back and breast plates, cocked hata 
with iron skull-caps inside them, and swords, 
with pistols in holsters. The carbine, carried 
by a sling round the shoulders, hung on a 
swivel. 

Heavy Cavalry were armed with cuirasses 
up till 1688, but in that year the Horse 
Guards Blue were ordered. to. discontinue 
their usc. Later on, however, they were 
supplied with breast-plates, but these were 
soon given up and they were not resumed 
till the coronation of George 1v. The 
Household Cavalry have always worn them 
since that date, except when on active 
service of late years. 

In 1702 grey horses were used bv the 
2nd North British Dragoons (Scots Greys). 
Various reasons are given for thir, one being 
that the grey horses of the Dutch Life 


Guards were transferred to them, thus 
earning for them the name of the Grey 
Dragoons. 


In the reign of Queen Anne (1702-1714) 
Cavalry wore the cocked hat, large boots, 
and in some cases the cuirass. The hair 
was powdered and greased, and worn long 
in à pigtail called the Ramillies tie; there 
were various ways of wearing the hair 
about this time—sometimes in a club and 
sometimes in a tail. 

In 1729 the Dragoons wore cross.belt 
for pouch, waist-belt for sword with a place 
to receive a bayonet, and a sling over tne 
shoulder for the carbine. 


At the time of the war with America 
(1759) the dress of heavy Dragoons com- 
prised a cocked hat, large boots, coat with 
wide skirts turned back, cross.belt, an 
aiguilette ол left shoulder, and sword.belt 
round waist under the coat. Their general 
appearance resembled that of 1714. Light 
Dragoons, newly raised, wore a similar dress, 
but with lighter boots and their cap was low 
and had a crest and plume. 

Cocked hats were worn to a great extent 
by our Cavalry up to а comparatively 
recent time. ‘The Dragoon regiments raised 
in the reiga of George 11 wore laced cocked 
hats, square-tailed coat, and jack-boots. 
Aiguilettes were worn till about 1788, and 
then they were replaced by epaulettes. 
The modern representation of the aiguilette 
occurs on the Household Cavalry oflicers ; 
it is really a cord with ‘two long necdle- 
shaped tassels, hung from the shoulder. 
As time went on, the heavy boots were 
made lighter and the coat was replaced by 
a jacket. The men wore white lcather 
breeches which for a short time were sup- 
planted by pantaloons, while a Hessian 
boot was substituted for the jack-boot, 
but this change was not of long duration. 
At one time the sword was hung from a belt 
passing over the shoulder, but in 1796 the 
sword-belt was again worn round the waist. 

When the troops were ordered to Portugal 
in 1808 the heavy Cavalry. wore plush 
breeches with bocts-to.the-knee. 4 largo 
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cocked hat, which was often out of shape, 
was worn by the Heavies, but the Light 
Dragoons had a helmet with а horsehair 
crest right over the top from back to front. 
At this time the Light Cavalry had the 
Wellington trouser, which had just been 
issued, and soon afterwards it was adopted 
for the Heavies as well. 

In 1812 a further alteration was made 
in the dress of the Cavalry. All the buttons 
were removed from the tunic of the Heavies 
and hooks substituted ; down the front of 
the tunic was a broad strip of lace, and 
this was carried back over the hips, the front 
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of the tunic being turned back with short 
skirts. The Light Dragoons had a few 
buttons left them, but in contrast to thesc 
the Hussars were smothered with them, 
having five rcws set closely together down 
the froat, and also five rows on the hanging 
jacket or pelisse. 

The Heavy Dragoons' helmet was not 
unlike that of the French Dragoon of to- 
day, but the Scots Greys wore a bearskin 
(see illustration) The Light  Dragoons 
wore а shako and the Hussars a fur cap or 
busby. Officers of Light Dragoons were 
ordered to wear a pelisse of a plain appear- 
ance, and it formed a very comfortable 
over-jacket on cold nights. 
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Lancers were raised in 1815 and were 
dressed like the Polish Lancers, and have 
preserved their general appearance to this 
time. Officers had large epaulettes and an 
aiguilette, the men wore brass scales oa the 
shoulders and had a cotton aiguilette. The 
trousers were very wide at the top and 
tapered to the boot. 

George Iv introduced the idea of very 
tight-fitting uniforms. Ап officer of Lancers 
was ordered to attend an interview, and a 
tailor was then instructed to go over the 
dress and remove all wrinkles, and this was 
to be the model for all uniforms in that 


respect. The result was & tightness which 
restricted movement to such an extent that 
Cavalry could scarcely go through the sword 
exercise, and the Infantry found a trouble in 
handling rifle and bayonet. This ridiculous 
idea has happily gone, and our present 
uniforms give plenty of freedom for the 
arms, while preserving a smart, neat appear- 
ance. 

The Household Cavalry at the coronation 
of George 1v wore cuirasses for the first 
time since 1794, and a bright steel helmet 
with bearskin crest. 

When Queen Victoria came to the throne 
the Horse Guards appear to have worn a 
uniform with breastplate, white breeches, 


long boots, the helmet having a high horse 
hair crest. The Lancer uniform was practic- 
ally the same as when they were first raised, 
and indeed the Lancers look very much the 
same now, and have done so all along. 
Of course there have been variations in 
detail, but the drastic alterations some 
branches of the Cavalry experienced have 
not fallen to their lot. The Hussars had a 
shako, laced jacket, and hanging pelisse. 
The Scots (Greys had their Vienn head- 
dress, which is now always associated with 
them. | 

It was soon recognised that on active 
service, in hot countries, the usual head- 
dress was very heavy and cumbersome, 
но that in the Sikh war of 1846 white сарв 
were issued. The rest of che uniform was 
that usually worn at home. 

During the Crimean war tbe Hussars 
wore a busby similar to the one we are 
familiar with in these days. Ап officer 
is shown in the illustration. "They still 
retained the hanging jacket, and found it of 
great comfort during the bitter cold which 
they then experienced. The Lancers and 
Dragoons were, in general effect, similar 
te those of to-day. 

We are familiar in these days with the 
appearance of troops in khaki, and while 
the variations in the full-dress uniforms 
are missing, there can be no doubt as to 
the greater serviceability of ап incon- 
spicuous colour. Sun helmets of white or 
khaki protect the head, and  putties— 
strips wound round the leg—take the place 
of the high leg of the jack-boot. 

In the Zulu war of 1879 our troops wore 
their usual dress with a white helmet, but 
the idea of a special dress for fcreign service 
is now fully adopted, and all our troops go 
abroad in khaki. 

At the present time the Review dress of 
the Cavalry is very showy. The Household 
Cavalry have their cuirasses, helmets, 
white breeches, and long boots. The 
Dragoons and Dragoon Guards are so much 
alike as to be indistinguishable except to 
an expert. They wear the helmet with 
horschair plume, similar in shape to that 
of the Household Cavalry. Тһе tunics 
are red except іп the case of the 6th Dragoon 
Guards—better known perhaps аз the 
Carabineers—who wear blue. The overalls 
or breeches are blue with a wide stripe. 
Ordinary size jack-boots are worn. Lancers 
retain their distinctive dress: flat-topped 
plumed cap, tunic with plastron, and 
striped waist-belt. The dress of the Hussar 
is the laced tunic, fur busby, breeches with 
stripe, and jack- boots. 

One regiment, the llth Hussars, nick- 
named The Cherry-pickers,” wear plum- 
coloured overalls. The hanging jacket 18 
not worn now, and no officer or man in the 
Cavalry now carries a '"'sabretache," or 
flat bag, which hung at the left side with 
the sabre, and was useful for carrying 
papers, etc. The arms of our Cavalry 
comprise lance, carbine or new short 
pattern rifle, and sword. The lance 38 
carried by all in a Lancer regiment, but by 
front rank only in a Dragoon regiment. 
Hussars do not carry a lance, neither do the 
Household Cavalry. A branch of the Army 
which has now been put on a definite basis 
is the Mounted Infantry section, and though 
the men are not Cavalry, they should be men- 
tioned here. They carry rifle and bayonet 
exactly as an Infantryman of the Line, 
and they ride horses simply in order to 
to their mobility. 

Experts sometimes declare that the day 
of the Cavalry is past, but it may well 
that with the more clastic training the 
now undergo, as skirmishers they will stv) 
be unequalled, and when “ shock tactics 
may be required they will be indiepensable. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


Bv ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," etc. 


Se I began my life at Thornton in the ga me- 
keeper's cottage by Larkin's Spinney 
with Ned Waines and the old woman who 
cooked and cared for him; and in timo 
grew into a strong sturdy boy, tall for my 
age, and hard and wiry. Of course, despite 
"ir Catlin's warnings, my story was soon 
known in every village round ; for, as Mrs. 
Purvis was a woman, even fear of Sir 
Catlin could not bind her tongue, and so 
by the time I was of an age to seek com- 
panionship, I found myself everywhere 
saluted by the name of Gipsy Rowland. 

This name I accepted without protest at 
first, as is the way with little children, but 
as soon as I was old enoug' to understand 
it implied an element cf contempt, I began 
to be dissatisfied and angry that I bore no 
family name like other boys. 

However, this matter of my name did not 
trouble me greatly in my childhood's days, 
for our cottage lay some two miles from 
the hamlet and we saw but little of the 
villagers. Ned Waines, too, was the best 
and kindest of foster-parents, and spared 
himself no trouble to make my life a healthy 
and a happy one. Every evening when his 
work was done he would take me on his 
knee and tell me tales of pixies, goblins, 
and fearsome dragons, and such was his 
skill in the telling, or such was my happy 
coastitution, that, although I often dreamed 
the night through of what he had told me 
before I went to bed, yet his stories never 
instilled in me the slightest tinge of fear. 
Instead, I took to dreaming, both by night 
and day, that I was a young and gallant 
squire rescuing the fairest of princesses ; 
a dream that, as my fortune fell out, was 
curiously to be realised. 

One evening (it was in my tenth year) 
I returned home from a visit to the village 
and found Parson Ives, the good vicar of 
Thornton, of whom we were all fond, occupy- 
ing the second armchair before our kitchen 
fire, and smoking a pipe in company with 
my foster-father. 

" Come here, little Spaniard,” said he 
as І entered. °“ Ned tells me you can neither 
read nor write.” 

Now this was entirely true, for though, 
thanks to Ned's teaching, I knew the name 
and habits of every beast and bird in the 
woods, in what pools an otter lived, and in 
what spinneys a fox was to be found, yet 
other schooling I had none. 

When I admitted my igaorance, of which, 
however, I was in no way ashamed, as most 
boys in the village were in the same case, 
the parson gave me a queer look, and said 
with a laugh: ` 

Well, well, Rolando, we must make a 
start to remedy it. Ned here has promised 
that you come to me every morning, and I, 
т my turn, have promised him to knock 
some little learning into your black head." 

And so to my disgust it was arranged ; 
and every morning saw me trudging to the 
vicarage with my pack of books, instead 
of оле the coverts with the game- 
keeper as hitherto been my custom. 

At first I disliked it heartily, but as soon 
as I had mastered the simple rudiments of 
my letters, I found to my own intense 
surprise that I an to feel an astonishing 
interest in my tas For Parson Ives was 
no dry-as-dust. 

aphy he taught me from the voyages 
of the early discoverers, history from the 


CHAPTER II.—ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


Roman camps that covered the country, 
and from the ruins of castle, monastery, 
and Priory Church in our own Park. And 
on one day, never to be forgotten, he took 
me with him as far as York to view the 
ancient walls and noble Minster. 

From Ned Waines too, as I grew older, 
I received instruction of a kind I liked even 
better, for the gamekeeper, as I have said, 
had been a soldier in his younger days, in 
the regiment of horse in which old Sir 
Everard Mowbray had been a captain ; so, 
what more natural than that he should 
teach me to box and wrestle, until I was 
more than a match for any lad of my age 
iu à rough-and.tumble on the village green. 

There was one regular practice of my 
foster-fathers that greatly excited my 
curiosity. Over the hearth in our kitchen 
hung a great steel.hilted sword in & frayed 
leathern scabbard. Year in year out, as 
regulariy as Sunday came round, Ned took 
this sword down from the wall and cleaned 
and burnished it with loving care before he 
went to church. Often was I on the 
point of asking whose the sword might be, 
and why he was so fond of it, but somehow 
I was always restrained from allowing 
the question to pass my lips by the air of 
exceeding sadness that instantly came over 
the old gamekeeper's weather-beaten fea- 
tures whenever he handled the weapon. 

One evening, however, he took me on 
his knee and, to my surprise, said: “ Did'st 
tha ever hear of Mr. Wilfrid, laddie—him 
as js dead and gone ? " 

I told him all I knew, that Mr. Wilfrid 
had been Sir Catlin's elder brother, and had 
died before I came to Thornton, 

* Ay, laddie, he's dead ; the worse for me 
and thee. Yon were his sword, you know,“ 
he said, with an upward glance above the 
chimney-mantel. 

How did he die, Ned ? ” T asked eagerly, 
seeing a chance of my long.tried curiosity 
being satisfied. 

* Die, lad? Broke his neck, worse the 
day ! " cried Ned; and him the bonniest, 
kindest, and bravest young gentleman in 
t Riding. Ah, if only he'd been squire 
now, and not Sir Catlin!” 

Then to my delight he reached up for his 
long clay pipe, and, having filled and lit it 
in a way I knew meant a storv, told me 
the sad tale, which, instead of repeating 
as I heard it from him in his slow Yorkshire 
drawl, the words coming like drops of 
dripping water, I will set down here in 
ordinary language and as briefly as I can. 

When old Sir Everard Mowbray, Ned's 
soldier master, lay dying, which happened a 
year before Mrs. Purvis found my poor 
dear mother at the Priory door, there was 
great concern among his friends and de- 
pendants that both his sons should be 
abroad and unable to soothe and comfort 
their father's last moments by their presence 
at his bedside. For Mr. Catlin's wife had 
died not long before, leaving him a little 
son, the same who was now the young 
squire, Master George, and Mr. Wilfrid 
had carried off his brother with him to 
Spain, a favourite haunt of his, in hopes 
that change of scene would prevent his 
brooding over his loss. 

Not that his hard heart would grieve 
for that or anything except interference 
with his own pleasures, said the country 
gossips maliciously; for as Mr. Wilfrid 


was the popular favourite with gentle and 
simple folk alike, so Mr. Catlin was univer- 
sally hated, and many were the tales told in 
both mansion and inn-parlour of his mean 
shifty character and domineering manners. 

However, Sir Everard lingered longer than 
was expected, and one day there arrived a 
letter from Spain announcing the travellers’ 
immediate return, And at the end of this 
letter there occurred a passage that greatly 
excited the curiosity of Parson Ives as he 
read it to the dying Baronet ; for Mr. Wilfrid 
wrote that he had a piece of great and un- 
expected news to impart, but as he was 
doubtful how Sir Everard would receive it, 
he would wait until his arrival at Thorntoa 
before telling it to him. 

But when the two brothers reached the 
Priory they found their father unable to 
speak and scarce able to recognise them. 
Mr. Wilfrid’s concern at this was noticed 
by everyone. He was continually asking 
the doctors whether Sir Everard could rally 
sufficiently before he died to understand 
what was said to him; and when they 
answered that there was little hope of it, 
he would wander moodily out into the Park 
alone and be quick-tempered and irritable 
with any who broke in upon his solitude. 

Often did Parson Ives and Ned Waines, 
who was then Sir Everard’s confidential 
servant, discuss between them what it could 
be that lay so heavy on the young heir's 
mind. But what it was they never learned, 
for Mr. Catlin declared he knew nothing 
of the matter; and as for poor Mr. Wilfrid, 
^e went out one evening to ride in the Park, 
after sitting all day at his father's bed. 
side, and did not return. 

Darkness came and still he was absent, 
and the night passed without any sign of 
him. Then morning brought а  panic- 
struck rustic to the Priory gates, to tell 
how, on his way to work, he had found Mr. 
Wilfrid and his horse both dead in Thornton 
beck. There they went and found him: 
Mr. Wilfrid with a broken neck, his horse 
with a broken back. How it had happened 
they could never tell All that could be 
surmised was that the horse, a young, half- 
broken thorough.bred, must have bolted, 
and, before Mr. Wilfrid could master it, have 
dashed over the steep beck.side, killing both 
itself and its rider on the rocks below. 

Two days afterwards Sir Everard also 
passed away, and, as Mr. Wilfrid had been 
unmarried, Mr. Catlin succeeded to the 
baronctcy, and became Sir Catlin Mowbray 
of Thornton Priory in the county of York, 
and Evesham Hall iu the county of Devon. 

Did Sir Catlin kill him, Ned ?“ I asked 
in an awestruck whisper when the recital 
was finished, for to me, in common with 
all Thornton, Sir Catlin was little better 
than an ogre. 

Na, lad," said Ned, he could поё ’a 
done that, for he was with me in th' house 
th' while, but aa reckon it did not grieve him 
ower much." 

From Parson Ives, too, I learned much 
about Mr. Wilfrid, for the parson had been 
his tutor, and had spent several years 
travelling with him abroad, a fact that 
gave an unusual turn to my schooling, 
for, having already led me on to study the 
Latin, he one day announced his intention 
of teaching me French and Spanish, in which 
languages, owing to his travels, he was 
extremely well versed. In the Latin I had 
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made but indifferent progress, but по 
sooner did he set me to learn these modern 
tongues, than | at once displayed so remark- 
able an aptitude, especially in the Spanish, 
that I could soon converse quite fluently, 
and we often used it when alone together, 
the good vicar saying that the very sounds 
of the words delighted him by recalling the 
happy days he had spent abroad in Mr. 
Wilfrid's company. In short, the vicar 
had little to occupy him, and to teach me 
all he knew became the oae hobby of his life. 

And so the years passed by, happy, busy, 
and uneventful; until, when I was about 
sixteen years old, an event occurred that 
wrought a sudden change in the quiet 
current of my life. 

It had been the accepted custom at 
Thornton that a state of warfare, half- 
mimic, half.real, should exist between the 
village boys and the sons of the grooms 
and retainers at the Priory. Each camp 
had its army, under its elected captain, 
and regular pitched battles were fought 
between them on the village green. As 
I belonged rightly to neither side, I had 
long been debarred from taking part in 
this exciting exercise, and it was not until 
my skill as a fighter became generally 
acknowledged that I was suffered to partici- 
pate. Then, however, there was keen 
competition for my services, which was 
ended by my throwing in my lot with 
the villagers ; and, at about the time of which 
I speak, I had risen, not without opposition 
however, to be captain of my side. 

This opposition was the immediate 
cause of the event which I have mentioned. 
The biggest of mv followers was a certain 
Tom Slingsby, a farmer's son, who considered 
that his father's position, and his own 
size and strength, should have entitled him 
to the leadership to which I ha^? been 
elected. Well, it was at the Martinmas 
hirings, when I was walking across the Green 
to see the Fair, that this boy Tom accosted 
me, and bluntly declared that he would 
no longer fight under the captaincy of a 
gipsy. This challenge, for as such it was 
meant, I, of course, а“ once accepted, and 
I was showing the insubordinate warrior 
that if he would not fight under a gipsy, 
he at least could not fight against one, when 
young Master George, Sir Catlin’s son, a 
stout burly boy a year older than either of 
us, rode up on his pony and asked what all 
the trouble was about, 

“ Aa said aa'd have no gipsy for ma 
captain," cried my panting adversary. 

* And quite right too, Tom," said Mr. 
George, laughing. “Stick up for your 
rights like an Englishman and teach this 
black gipsy to know his place.” 

I'm not a gipsy ! " I cried angrily. 

* Not a gipsy ! " echoed Master George, 
mocking me. “ Why, everyone knows you're 
the gipsy woman's brat," 

At that the blood rushed to my head, 
and it was a struggle to keep my hands 
off the young squire. For though I should 
never have thought of laying hands upon 
the heir of Thornton without the greatest 
provocation, this allusion to my poor 
mother stung me to fury. 

However, I mastered my passion and 
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With a savage cry he struggled to his feet 
and raised his riding-whip. But I was too 
quick for him, and, before he could strike, 
a straight left-hander on the point of the 
chin stretched him once more upon the 
grass, 

" Nom d'un chien! that was a shrewd 
blow," a harsh voice cried behind me in 
a slightly foreign accent, and, turning, I 
saw to my dismay Sir Catlin Mowbray and 
another gentleman coming across the Green 
toward us. 

It was the latter who had spoken. He 
was, I saw, a tall slim man of about forty 
years of age, elegantly dressed in a brown, 
tailed coat, buttoned close in at the waist, 
but open above to display a finely em- 
broidered  shirt-frill ; and with his silk 
stockings, jaunty hat set to one side, and 
silver-handled walking-cane, he made alto- 
gether the picture of a fashionable gentle- 
man, such as we rarely saw at Thornton. 
His face was very brown, and tanned, 
save where a long white scar crossed one 
cheek from temple to the point of the 
mouth, and gave to what might otherwise 
have been handsome features a somewhat 
unsightly twist. 

But my eyes were not on him so much 
as on Sir Catlin, in his piain country clothes. 
All my life I had been cautioned by Ned 
to avoid the Baronet, and I had always done 
so; and now, the first time I had met him 
face to face except in church, 1 had just 
knocked down his son. 

“A nice pair of gamecocks, eh, Char- 
milly ? " said Sir Catlin as he and his com- 
panion came up to us. * And why, may 
I ask, Rowland, are you thrashing Master 
George ? " he added, turning to me. 

Seeing him frowning down at me from his 
dark forbidding face, I forgot to wonder how 
it was that the Baronet knew my name, 
and had barely courage enough to stammer : 

* He called me a liar, Sir Catlin.” 


“ Oh, ho!“ laughed the other gentleman, 
who from his accent appeared to be a 
foreigner. A duel, eh * ” 

“ A one-sided one at all events," sneered 
Sir Catlin, with a glance at Master George 
whose chin plainly showed the mark of 
my blow. “ And why did he call you à 
liar, my little spit-fire ? ” 

" Because I said I was not a gipsy,” I 
answered. 

“ Well, what are you then ? " asked he, 
with something like a smile. 

But to this, of course, I could give ro 
answer, and I was standing there very red 
in the face and feeling unutterably miser- 
able and foolish, when he relieved my 
embarrassment by turning angrily to his 
son. 

As for you, George," he said in tones 
that cut like a whip-lash—**as for you, you 
аге a disgrace to your name. If you must 
call other folk liars, you'll have to learn to 
use your pistols better than you can your 
fists, my boy, or your life will be a short one 
when you join the army." 

And with this parting shot at his only son 
and heir he took his companion’s arm 
and strode away towards the Priory gates. 

Feeling sorry for Master George, for he 
had had no chance against my sudden 
attack, and Sir Catlin’s sneer had been quite 
unjust, I stepped forward to hold his pony $ 
head while he re-mounted. But with a 
glowing face that showed how keenly he 
felt his father's taunt, he waved me angrily 
aside, called to Tom Slingsby to help him, 
and rode sullenly away without another 
word. And from that day, although we 


never again came to open quarrel, I was 
made to feel in many ways that I had an 
enemy in the young heir of Thornton. 
When I reached home I found old Ned 
smoking by the fire, ard told him what 
had happened. 
" Aa'm sorry tha 
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squire, Rowland," he said, with a serious 
face. But tha wert right, lad; he be th’ 
liar. Look tha to this! 

He rose and went upstairs, and, when he 
returned, handed me a plain gold locket with 
a piece of faded blue ribbon through the 
ring. 

" Aa was minded to keep it while tha 
growed to be à man, Rowland ; aa thought 
it might unsteady tha like, tha bein' a 
boy," he said. 

" But who is it, Ned?” I asked, as I 
opened the catch and saw, within the locket, 
the portrait of a beautiful lady. 
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Я “ That was tha poor mother, lad," said 
e. 

I have the locket by me now as I write, 
ard I do not wonder at the cry of delight 
and amazement that burst from my bovish 
lips as my eyes devoured the lovelv oval 
face, the rich deep-tinted olive complexion, 
the large black eyes, and the sweet mouth, 
all of which the artist had portrayed with 
rare skill upon the delicate ivory. 

That night I did not sleep a wink, but sat 
on my bed staring at the portrait, and often 
kissing it, until my candle suddenly flickered 
in the socket and went out. Then I threw 

( To be contínued.) 
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myself down, dressed as I was, and lay 
there tossing and trying to think what 
it all could mean, till daylight peeped 
through the window, and, soon afterwards, 
I heard my foster-father calling me to 
breakfast. 

We had scarcely finished our meal when 
one of the grooms from the Priory rode up 
to the door. He hitched his horse to tha 
porch and came in. 

" Gcod morning to you, Mr. Waines," 
he said, for all the younger servants were 
very respectful to Ned. Sir Catlin wishes 
to see Rowland at ten o'clock." 
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AN EX.COWBOY TELLS OF LIFE IN THE CANADIAN 


M* sole companion in the opposite corner 
of the railway compartment was a 
big broad-shouldered young fellow. well- 
dressed and well bronzed, who had slept 
nearly the whole way from Edgehill to 
Stafford. As the latter town was the only 
stopping-place before Euston should Бе 
reached I awoke him, to make sure that he 
was going through, and that was how the 
conversation started. 

“Im just reaching the end of a journey 
of six thousand miles," he said, and as 
we came into the river in the middle of the 
night I didn't have much sleep.” 

Presently we passed the little town of 
Tamworth. 

“I spent the three happiest years of my 
life at the Agricultural School there," said 
my companion, and it fitted me for the 
life I have led since better than anything 
else could have done." Finding that 1 was 
an attentive and interested listener, he 
plunged at once into reminiscences. 

"lI was a cowboy for eighteen months 
after emigrating to Canada," he said, “ and 
It is the jolliest, wildest, freest and most 
exciting life a man can lead. I thought 
I could ride before I went, but the first 
time I mounted a broncho I dismounted 
suddenly and violently inside ten seconds. 
When a broncho bucks he leaps five feet 
into the air, hunches his back like a camel's 
hump, puts his head between his fore-legs 
and comes down a couple of yards to left 
or right, with his hoofs close together and 
his legs as stitf as steel rails. Till a man 
learns the knee-grip he has no more chance 
with a bucking broncho than with an eighty 
mile an hour tornado. Put your flat hand 
between my knees," said my new friend. 
I obeved, and immediately it was held as 
In a vice, and I had to cry Enough!“ 

“ That's nothing to the grip of the broncho- 
buster's knees," said my new friend. 
They are the men who take the iirst 
fifteen minutes with an unbroken horse, 
and then they hand him over to you to 
finish his trainiug. Many a time I have 
taken a beast straight from the broncho- 
buster and have had some of the warmest 
half-hours imaginable, scouring across the 
country, digging my spurs into his tlanks 
over the rowels again and again, the beast 
alternately running like the wind and 
bucking. You can manage all right unless 
he purposely falls and rolls over you. But 
even then you leap clear, let him finish his 
rolling, and are in the saddle again as soon 
as he is on his feet." 

“ And are they ever really cured of the 
bucking habit? " I inquired. 


A TALK IN THE TRAIN: 


By A. B. Cooper. 


Oh, yes," said the ex- cowboy. For 
all practical purposes they are, but I have 
ridden a broncho for months and thought 
him as steady as an English hunter ; then, 
probably choosing a time when you are 
riding bim downhill, like a lightninz-tlash he 
will buck terrifically and, being taken un- 
awares, it is ten to one he will get rid of 
you. I remember on one occasion my 
saddle-girth burst, and in half a minute my 
broncho was a speck on the horizon. I 
leapt on another barebacked, ard went 
after him with my lariat. It was a long 
chase, but I succeeded in bringing him down, 
for I lasso»d him round his near hind-leg, 
and he was m..ne again." 

“ It was always a mystery to me," I said, 
* how a cowboy could do that." 

“Like a good many other things,” said 
my new friend, “ it looks impossible till vou 
see it done, ard then when you know how 
to do it yourself you wonder that you ever 
thought it impossible, for it seems so easy. 
Of course it needs a wonderfully quick 
eye; the lariat must be thrown so as to catch 
the leg just when it is up. But а skilful 
cowboy can lasso a horse anywhere and 
anvhow, even round its tail or can lasso 
a steer round either horn. The boys often 
do the thing for fun, and I have seen one 
of my mates put four successive hitches 
round the stem of a pipe in another man's 
mouth at the full length of the lariat. I 
once tried that game on myself when the 
other fellow didn't know. I missed, and 
hit him in the face. He came at me like a 
wild bull, for he was mad at my taking him 
by surprise. I stood up to him--in fact 
I may say I stood up to him five times 
literally, but after the fifth fall I had had 
enough and told him so. J am pretty 
strong myself, but I was no match for some 
of them, and I knew it.” 

** Did you ever sce a man shot during your 
cowboy days ? " I asked. 

* Never. The cowboys are very handy 
with their guns, but I don't think there 
із much killing nowadays. At any rate, 
I never saw И. Of course everybody carries 
a shooter, for one never knows when one 
may need it, and they are always very quick 
to draw, but as a rule one of the boys 
steps between them and prevents blood. 
shed.“ 

“Then a revolver is part of а cowboy's 
outfit?“ 

* [t would be impossible to stop a stam- 
pede of cattle by any other means," said my 
friend. “I reckon that's the most exciting 
experience a man can go through, especi- 
ally if he happens to be a bit of a novice 
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and not hardened to it. To ride backwards 
and forwards, firirg into the grourd and 
into the air and over the heads of a mob 
of panic-stricken cattle charging full tilt 
across the prairie, is a thousand times more 
nerve-trying than being under fire. You 
have to ride in among them too, and you 
know very well that if vou lose vour saddle 
and go under you're a dead man. The big 
bulls, too, very often go for vou, and then 
you use vour whip aid fetch blood with 
every stroke. But it's the finest life I ever 
Jed nevertheless, and [enjoyed every minute 
of it. I never was much of a hand at throw- 
ing the knife myself, but some of the fellows 
were marvellous. Some of them could pink 
a fly with the whip at sixteen yards, and 
they could nearly do the same with the 
bowie- knife. I remember once being 
with two wild fellows; they were bringing 
in à cow, which had two pretty calves, to 
be milked. One of the little customers 
could not be driven, and the mother got 
very excited. Then one of the fellows 
lost his temper and threw his knife at the 
calf at a distance of fifteen yards. It was 
buried up to the haft in the poor beast's 
shoulder and it died after one gasp. 

^ Prairie fires. аге very common ont 
West. The grass becomes as dry as tinder, 
and once the flame gets started it takes 
some stopping. But we know too well 
what it means to leave any stone unturned 
to stop its progress. ` Back-firing,' of course, 
is the recognised method, and to see twenty 
cowboys rushing around stopping a prairie 
fire is a sight for the gods. But as unique 
a method as I ever saw was this: there 
were only three or four of us, and the fire 
had got pretty well started. One of the 
boys had a sudden inspiration. He shot 
a steer, and then they half hacked and half 
pulled it by a leg each into four quarters, 
and one after the other they went careering 
along the face of the fire, dragging the 
pieces of carcass at the ends of their lariats 
along the edge of the fire. What one man 
missed, the next man rode across dragging 
his piece of the steer. Every now and then 
one would leap to the ground, and, being 
clad from head to foot in leather, he would 
roll over and over across the burning patch. 
In this way a long strip of charred burnt- 
out grass was made which effectually put 
& stop to the progress of the contlagration. 
But to put a fire out with butcher's meat 
seemed to me to be a unique way of doing 
it. 

“The coyotés are a horrible nuisance. 
They are sneaking, cowardly little beasts, 
of course, and we fire oif our pistols to 
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clear them off, when we can't sleep at night 
for their din. There is a price put on their 
heads now, and it is a favourite diversion 
to go hunting them. А coyote can't run 
at top speed for more than a couple of miles, 
and then it lies down, but the minute vou 
are on it it runs again till it can run no 
further, and then it turns upon you; and 
a nasty little beast it is when at bay —almost 
as bad as a cat. You must get your shot 
in pretty quickly or there may be mischief. 
I remember a fellow once who went single- 
handed after what he thought was a covote, 
and it turned out to be a timber wolf. Now, 
this creature is bigger than a Russian 
wolf and a sight more dangerous ; it nearly 
did for him before he did for it, and it was a 
big fight, I can tell you. The boys bring 
out wolfhounds from the towns sometimes 
and a great hunt is organised, I have had 
some of the greatest sport of my life at that 
job. for the hounds are as keen as mustard, 
and the wolf, as I have already said, is no 
mean foe. I should think it is almost as 
exciting as tiger- hunting.“ 

“And what did you do after your cow- 
boy days ? " I said. 

„Oh.“ said my companion,“ for the last 
five and a-half years I have been settled 
on a concession in the middle North-West. 
When I first went there my nearest neigh- 
bour was ten miles distant, and the first 
winter, when I had only one companion 
with me in my shack, seemed as if it never 
would end. The snow lies a foot thick 
as far as the eve can see on every side, 
and as it is quite dry and fine as powder it 
blows up in great whirling gusts with every 
wind. І lost the track one night, and if I 
had not succeeded in finding it again I 
should not have been here, for a gale came 
on, and, though it did not snow, it blew the 
snow up in such blinding sheets that I 
thought I was lost. However, 1 struck 
the trail again and got back to my shack 
more dead than alive." 

" What do you live on out there? " I 
said. 

* Oh, well, when you have got fairly 
settled there is no lack of provisions. I 
grow an acre of potatoes, for instance, and 
a quarter of swedes, besides greens and such 
like. "Then I keep pigs, and I'm fattening 
two or three stecrs at present. One of 
these I shall kill for my winter use. You 
just hang it up when the frost starts, and in 
a few days you can only cut it with an axe, 
it is so hard frozen. That and the vege- 
tables and the home-made bread keep us 


6 at Dunstan School was very much 

divided as to whether Cyril Baggs, M. A., 
master of senior classics, was a good, bad, 
or indifferent “ sort." 

That he took no kind of interest in either 
cricket or football seemed certain, and this, 
no doubt, was responsible for the somewhat 
cold reception with which the sporting set 
met his pedagogical efforts. 

While Brown, B.sc, the new physics 
tutor, could claim the undivided attention 
of both Fourth and Fifth Forms at every 
lecture, Ram-rod,” as he was generally 
termed, seldom got in a successful lesson 
with either; but then Clodstone, Smith 
Minor, and other leading members of the two 
forms, were associated regularly each 
week on the playing-field with Mr. Brown, 
who had not only secured his Inter-cap for 
Rugger, but had been a regular Blue in his 
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going. I tell vou, the bread.bakirg was 
the thing that fairly knocked me out. You 
Start with a nice-looking batch and, by the 
time you have got it baked, it is about half 
the size it was when vou started, and you 
could have built a stone house with it if 
vou had had enough material I noticed 
that sort of thing happens generally when 
vou have invited your friends from twenty 
miles rourd to come and dine with you. 
The bread is sure to go sodden. 

“Now the whole district round те is 
getting fairly well settled. In the winter 
we have a party nearly every right, and 
very jolly it i». The other fellows provide 
your party. All turn up in the middle of 
the day, make your bread, cook your beef, 
boil vour vegetables, while you look on 
approvingly. It is your party, remember, 
but the guests do the work. 

“It makes me tired when I look out of 
this railway carriage and see a drill which 
takes two men and a boy to man it. I have 
drilled hundreds of acres with four horses 
ard not a soul to help me. It is a wonder 
what vou can do when you are put to it. 
I reckon we do everything at double the 
speed it is done in Englard. We can 
plough and reap and thresh twice a8 much 
in the same time. 

" Of course I have seen as many as a 
dozen steam ploughs at work together on a 
big concession, but I do all my work with 
horses, except of course the threshing. The 
threshing outfit comes rourd the country, 
and there are four men with it, and to 
see them get through the work and pass on 
to the next farm would open the eyes 
of the best farmer in England. Threshing is 
all done straight from the stook, and the 
division of labour is so complete that not a 
minute is wasted, and in four ‘ays two 
hundred ard fifty acres of corn will be in the 
sacks ard ready for teaming.” 

Hou do vou get it to market? I asked. 

“The nearest town and railway station," 
said my friend, “is twenty miles away from 
me. and I have to team it across country. 
I take four horses, and it is as much as they 
can do with a fairly light load. I have to 
cross a deep precipitous valley, ford a 
stream and climb up the other side, and it 
takes some doing. But by the time I get 
back the new branch line will be within 
four miles of mv farm, and I reckon my 
land will be worth fifteen dollars an acre 
more than it is at the present moment." 

Are vou much troubled with bad seed ? ” 
I said. 
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Varsity cricket team, and such qualifica- 
tions naturally carried great weight. 

Clod would never have dreamed of 
regaling “ Oxo," as Mr. Brown was slangily 
named, with The Last Rose of Summer“ 
or The British Grenadiers " during lectures, 
as he did Baggs ; neither would Smith have 
been so ready to heckle Brown with such 
silly questions as those he set to the classical 
master; and it was worthy of note, too, 
that Inky Williams was guilty of his most 
serious lapses into barbarism during classical 
lectures. 

Now, although Baggs was аз short- 
sighted as classical tutors usually are, he 
had a remarkably keen instinct in locating 
the source of such little pleasantries, and 
when these became too pronounced in 
character, he did not fail to scatter im- 
positions liberally, with the result that the 


There has been a lot of trouble lately, 
ard а lot of letters in the papers about the 
inferior quality of the Government seed,” 
said my friend. They sell you bad seed 
and then come rourd, and if there is more 
than a certain percentage of weed in your 
crop vou are commanded to burn it. I 
hrd to burn a crop last vear, ard it was 
grown from Government seed. They supply 
sacks at the same time ard charge you an 
exorbitant price for а poor quality. It 
wants looking into, Then sometimes we get 
foreign seed, which contains all sorts of new 
weeds, ard heaven knows we have enough 
of our own. But, after all, that is only a 
circumstance, The life is а splerdid one, 
and if a man is willii g to work ard make 
the best of his concession he can do 
thoroughly well. 

Could you guess what I have come home 
for? A wife. If «he is in the same mind 
as she was two years ago I shall take her 
back with me, and if she proves to be the 
right sort, as 1 fully expect she will it 
will make all the difference in the world 
to my comfort. | 

“What do you think of this?“ he said, 
tugging at something in his pocket, ard 
pulling out a great. pair of riding-gauntlets. 
Í tricd one оп. “ They cost five dollars а 
pair," said my companion, “and they аге 
worth it. We have everything of the 
best in Canada. If vou go in for store 
things, machine stitched, made by sweated 
labour, vou get taken in. I have a cow 
boy's full rig-out in my box, which I have 
brought home for my brother. It cost me 
fifteen pounds, and nearly every cowboy 
on the other side has one like it. It will 
stard anything in the way of wear and 
tear, and even then you can't wear It 
out." 

“Ard do your friends know you ate 
coming ? ” I said. " 

“Not a word," said my frierd. ] 
shall just walk in and take them by sur 
prise. I have been six weeks on the 
journey, and I am tired. Why, this 5 
Euston! How quickly the time has 
gone!” | | 

I shook hands with my new friend, and 
could not help thinking that he might have 
been scratching away at a merchant 8 5 
for thirty shillings a weck, looking p? 
ard anemic and missing half the Joy ? 
life. He had taken a header, as it wer 
into the unknown, and had found that E 
on the open prairie was abundantly wort 
living. 
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feud went on until something E th Копа 


was reached during one of th 
lessons. ed to 
Baggs, having for once been allow = 
deliver a lecture in quietness, was temp 
to wind up with a reminiscence. 
It is a little story I have related pets 
but so good that perhaps it will bear repe 
tion," he remarked. * 
Unfortunately for Mr. Baggs, his pee 
had already heard the joke, and, in O 
to extract a little mild fun at the expense pd 
their lecturer, the word was passed ro 
to laugh heartily—at the wrong time. ished 
The narrator was, therefore, aston hte 
and annoyed at the uproarious Mae t 
which interrupted his recital just ji 
the point was reached; but the inn d 
silence— which greeted the narration M 
the most humorous part of the 
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goaded him beyond endurance. Flushing up 
furiously, he snapped out, “ Until you can 
regard me as gentlemen should, you must 
expect me to treat you as cads!" And 
with this he burst from the room. 

After this incident it was a case of war to 
the knife between Ram-rod " and the Fifth. 
No quarter was given or taken by either 
party. 

The Fifth scored their most brilliant 
success?s in the lecture.room, where, in 
addition to the more or less legitimate 
methods of tutor-baiting sanctioned by 
tradition, others of greater novelty were 
introduced. 

In one instance the passage leading from 
the master's robing-room to the lecture- 
platform was plentifully bestrewed with 
detached heads of matches, and as Baggs, 
with quick steps, made his way to the accom- 
paniment of a miniature pyrotechnic dis- 
play, the bliss of the plotters approached 
the sublime. At another time Slasher ” 
Wigza gave such marvellous imitations of 
bird-whistling during lecture that Inky 
Williams was sternly called to order for peer- 
ing out of the window in order to catch a 
sight of the merry songster. A third occasion 
found the platform so well plastered with 
cobbler's wax that Baggs was compelled 
for once to abandon his usual habit of walkirg 
"p and down during lecture. But these 
little traps were not universally success- 
ful, as Clod once found to his cost. Secure 
in the knowledge that a goodly trail of 
explosives had been laid in preparation for 
the master's approach, Clod employed the 
passing moments in sketching the tutor on 
the blackboard, and when he had produced 
& fairly good caricature he turned to the 
class. 

" Now, gentlemen," said he, “І will 
attempt to prove to you that Ram-rod ’ is 
а rotter.” 

Cries of “Hear, hear!” and “ Bravo, 
Clod!” from the delighted assembly. 

“ Gentlemen, don't be cads ! " indignantly 
called out the lecturer. ‘ Allow me to 
reach the point!“ 

Loud cries of “ Hear, hear!” and “ Sit 
ол it!” met this sally. 

Igaoring these interruptions, the speaker 
resumed. “It is manifest that if Ram- rod 
be not a rotter, he must either be greater or 
less than a rotter, according to Euclid L xii.” 
Loud laughter, enthusiastic cheers, and cries 
of “Go it, Clod ! " greeted this proposition 
from all parts of the class, save the back 
row, which had suddenly become quiescent, 
owing to the appearance of Baggs at the 
rear entrance of the room. And” con- 
tinued Clod, in blissful unconsciousness of 
his new pupil, “I think you will all agree 
thit * Ram-rod' has conclusively proved to 
the fe»bl:st mind, by his swarms of impots. 
thit hə is not less than a rotter?” 
Uaanimous cries of Hear, hear!" save 
from the last two rows. And though it 
might be an easy matter for me to prove 
that he is greater than a rotter, still, in 
view of the fact that he has never gone 
sneaking to the Doctor about us, I think we 
may safely regard the proposition as proved.“ 
And, inscribing the statement, * Ram-rod ’ 
13 a common rotter," beneath the caricature, 
Clod finished off his efforts with a flourish- 
ing “ Q.E.D." 

Indeed!“ was the quiet comment of 
Mr. Bagg who had, by this time, reached 
the platform. 

Then h? added: “I think, Clodstone, 
you had better bring my report-book from 
the master's room." 

And Clod had the mortification, whilst 
performing his errand, of exploding all the 
match-heads and percussion-caps which had 
b2en so carefully laid down, aid. in addition, 
hə had to endure the unfeeling chuckles of 
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his companions when Baggs gave him as 
an impot. the writing-out of all Euclid's 
propositions which were set forth above 
that familiar title, Quod erat demon- 
strandum." 

Outside the lecture-room, however, the 
victory fell invariably to the master, 

In the dormitories al! Mr. Baggs’ col- 

leagues checked the slightest tendency in 
the direction of straining the rules about 
this time; even the custom of taking 
xercises with clubs and dumb.bells, which 
‘ad gradua grown, wz. peremptorily 
stopped. Ant. all talking aftcr lights were 
out was i-eoted as quite a :eriou. offence. 
Dunstan boy. found their liberty outside 
schoo. restricted also. 

There wac at the end o: the road leading 
from school to town a certain tuck-shop, 
wel. known to generations f Dunstan 
boys, and this calling-place was frequently 
used by members of the upper forms as a 
storage-place for the caps which they were 
supposed to wear, according to school 
regulations, when visiting the town, the 
custom being to carry a comfortable woollen 
cap 11 the pocket for use in lieu of the 
uncomfortable mortar- board. One half- 
holiday, when Baggs was on duty, James, 
the school porter, appeared at the tuck- 
shop in mid-afternoon, and returned to school 
with a truck-load of caps. In all some 
seventy boys of the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth Forms were penalised as a result of this 
raid ; and, much to the surprise of the Fifth, 
who expected such wholesale persecution 
to bring valuable allies in their struggle 
against Baggs, the whole blame was visited 
upon them. 

Coletrup, of the Sixth, the school captain, 
was very emphatic. 

* You Fifth fellows are a pack of idiots ! 
You don’t know a decent tutor when you 
get one. Why, there isn't a better master 
in the school than * Ram-rod,' if you treat 
him fairly! Take my advice and settle with 
him." 

But this only made the members of the 
offending form more determined to hold out 
than ever, and the warfare went on with 
undiminished vigour until the advent of 
the great Rugger match of the year, School 
v. Authentics, 

The latter combination was composed of 
International and other players of wide 
renown, who, at this season of the year, 
were accustomed to tour through the country 
in order to meet the leading fifteens. 

Th» preliminary match of the tour wa: 
always played against Dunstan School, and 
the occasion was followed by a banquet, at 
which many useful hints on the game were 
gathered by the voung players from their 
well-seasoned opponents. 

Although th» school had never bcaten the 
Authentics, they usually put up a good fight, 
and on the present occasion it was expected 
that the tradition would be more than main- 
tained, as Mr. Brown would materially 
strengthen the school team behind the 
scrum. 

For weeks before the great event prospects 
were discussed in the detailed manner 
known only to whole-hearted enthusiasts. 
Every player was duly criticised in the most 
candid fashion, and made to feel the urgency 
for strict training. The fact that Bumper 
Banks, the heavy-weight of the pack, 
should dare to have some simple indulgence 
now and again was felt to be a criminal 
offence; so much so that Perky Green, 
his fag from the Third Form, threatened to 
leave his service forthwith unless the 
practice was abandoned, and abandoned 
it was. 

Again, while Smith Minor was counselled 
to increase his weight, by means of plentiful 
feeding, Clodstone being considered too 
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beefy," was tormented vigorously until he 
had complied with the general desire that 
he should eat sparinglv, and put in, at least, 
twice the training exercise taken by his 
fellow-players. The result was that the 
eve of the match found everyone wound up 
to the highest tension of expectation, even 
the feud with Bages being forgotten. 

On the evening before the great day a 
peculiar incident occurred, 

Clodstone omitted to answer the five 
o'clock  roll.call when the Fifth were 
assembled after the usual recreation interval 
of the afternoon, and there was still no trace 
of him at nine in the evening, when all his 
companions were assembled in the chapel. 

The classics master, too, was missing, and 
as it was his night for conducting service 
the boys waited and shuffled about uneasily 
in their places. 

When at length the tutor entered in a great 
hurry, it was noted that his usual brisknesa 
of manner had deserted him, and he was 
very pale. 

The master took the service very slowly 
and impressively, and as he read the old 
parable of the Prodigal he seemed to find 
a difficulty in proceeding on several occasions 
until he had blown his nose vigorously. 

During supper the cause of  Baggs' 
eccentricity was much discussed, and 
by common consent was attributed to the 
death of some relative. Further conjecture 
was ended by the appearance of Coletrup 
and Smith Minor, who had been sunimoned 
by the Doctor to an interview with regard 
to Clod’s disappearance. 

After describing how they had seen their 
companion taking a spell of rowing on the 
river for training purposes, the Doctor, 
after some close questioning, had informed 
them that Clod was lying seriously ill in the 
sanatorium. 

The boys retired to the dorms. quite 
depressed. That something of a serious 
nature had happened was certain, but nobody 
could secure any reliable information, 

It's a shame, anyhow,” growled Coletrup. 
** What chance shall we have to-morrow with 
one of our best backs laid up?“ 

Nor did the next morning bring апу 
explanation. It was given out that Clod 
was much better, though unable to leave 
his bed, and whilst the assembled boys were 
discussing the problem of the vacancy on 
the School XV. in the quadrangle, Inky 
Williams dashed in among them, waving a 
team-sheet in his hand, and shouting with 
intense excitement, ‘‘ What do you think? 
* Ram.rod is on the team in Clod's place! 

Кат-гоа ' ! " 

A chorus of incredulous howls met this 
sensational statement, but as one and another 
snatched the sheet, and saw the name duly 
attested by the handwriting and signature 
of the school captain, the former doubters 
put their hands helplessly in their pockets 
and whistled in pure amazement. 

In the midst of a perfect babel of sound 
the captain appeared in the quad. He was 
at once appealed to for information as to 
the tutor's qualifications, but to no purpose. 
All they could extract was “ Wait and see. 
Some of you do not know everything about 
Baggs yet ! " 

The Authentics arrived before luncheon. 
They were a set of stalwart giants, calculated 
to depress the hopes of any ordinary rivals, 
and there was little wonder that several 
members of the school team experienced a 
choking sensation during lunch as they 
glan apprehensively at their burly 
opponents, who seemed thoroughly at ease 
in the headquarters of their competitors. 
How jolly it must be to feel so uncon- 
cerned about a match ! 

Mr. Baggs seemed quite unconscious of 
the curious looks directed at him by the 
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boys, whose astonishment grew visibly as 
they noted the general satisfaction expressed 
by the visitors when they knew that he was 
turning out. 

* It will be quite like old times," said their 
captain. ‘ It must be quite five years since 
you last turned out with the Authentics.” 

The boys breathed hard. Fancy Ram- 
rod" playing with the Authentics ! 

To describe the game in detail would be 
useless. Is it not all recorded in the Dunstan 
Magazine ? 

In accordance with expectation, the 
school forwards proved quite unable to hold 
their own, and it was only through the grimly 
determined efforts of the defence that a huge 
score against the school players was avoided. 

If Brown played magaificently, could not 
the same be said of Baggs and the other 
backs ? Ask oll Dunstanians. 

As soon as the veteraa appeared on the field 
with sundry bandages marking the ravages 
of former frays, the boys recognised an artist 
of the highest class in the clean stride and 
long, lofty punt; but of what for 
attack are these qualifications behind a 
weak front line ? 

Thrice did the visitors pierce th» home 
defence, far out, and at the interval they 
led by three tries to nothing. | 

Baggs had a short but vigorous interview 
with the forwards before the re-start, and 
the result was soon apparent, 

By wheeling the scrums, and playing 
the loose, open game at which they excelled, 
the school forwards began to play a more 
even match, and, from a line-out, 0 
managed to scramble over. 

When Bages converted from an awkward 
angle, with a magnificent kick, the delight 
of the crowd was boisterous. Nine points to 
five ! 

Then followed the toughest struggle ever 
seen on the Dunstan ground. Roused by 
their reverse, the Internationals showed 
their mettle by sweeping over the field time 
after time, their passing movements being 
perfect. Then one of the school backs 
would relieve with a determined tackle, or 
the forwards would emerge from the scrum 
with the ball at their feet and a wave of 
attack would invade the opposing quarters. 
The beholders were kept in a state of fever- 
ish excitement. One moment presented such 
thrills of hope as sent the blood coursing 
madly through their veins, the next arrested 
the circulation itself by its certainty of 
dire disaster. i 

This alternation persisted until the final 
moment of the match. 

The visitors were making a last desperate 
attack, and the onlookers were already 
exulting grimly іп the maxim, “ Beaten, but 
not disgraced,” when Baggs sùddenly inter- 
cepted a pass, and, dashing through the 
thick of the crowd, made for the opposing 
line. 

Having passed two waiting opponents 
by feinting, he spurted on, but the back was 
yet to be outwitted, and behind, gaining 
on him at every stride, was the fastest man 
on the opposing side. Swerving from the 
baek in the direction of the far left-hand 
coraer, a desperate race for the line ensued, 
his rivals endeavouring to thrust him into 
touch, ! 

With a subtle writhe of the body, 
made a headlo 
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near the touch-line that the ball had to be 
taken back almost to half-way for position. 

But the kick was true. The ball just 
sailed over the crossbar, and then what a 
shout there was! Ten points to nine! 
Think of the jov of it! 

Without being given any option in the 
matter, the tutor had to submit to being 


did not detract from the heartiness of ther 
cheers. 
And what cheers they were! If the firt 
was a little husky, owing to those trouble. 
some lumps which would rise in the throat. 
the others were clear and ringing. 0 
At the interview which the Fifth Form 
boys had with Baggs early on the follow. 
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carried shoulder-high from the field. and, ing morning, such explanations were mad N 
strange to say, his dignity as senior classical as convinced him that Dunstan boys, wher 
master did not at all suffer from the fact you get to know them intimately, are, after 
thoreafter. all, of very lovable disposition, though the - 


fact may not be capable of such direct proe 
as certain propositions in Euclid аге which 
admit of the process known as Quod ега " 


The surprises of the day were not vet over 
for the school At the banquet in the 
evening, when the boys and their guests were 


en 


busily discussing the incidents of the game demonstrandum. 

over the various courses, Inky Williams, 

who had been to town for the latest evening F 

papers, created a sensation by exhibiting a — — 3, ..09—— d 

news poster on which was written, іп : 

sensational type, “ Gallant Rescue by a bar 

Dunstan Master. | NAMES AND THE BOY. 79 
When Clod came іп soon after, recovered T 

i;deed, but with a white face still, the LTHOVGH it's odd it should be £0, 2 

matter was cleared up. In order to wind up A There's no denying that 

his training with a severe test, Clod had The thinnest fellow in our form 

rowed his boat down-stream towards the Is Willle Puddiphat. 

weir—a place where the boys were for- And if à mollycoddle you » 

bidden to go—with the intention of having Were looking out for, why, | 

a hard row back. In attempting t turn, Tom Hardy is the very chap n 

the force of the current upset the boat, Who would your want supply. a 

and when Baggs swam to the rescue ; 

Clod was quite exhausted and o: the point Bert Bowling's difficult to find | 

of sinking. Such was the force of the cur. When cricket's on the scene, р 

rent that at one time it seemed probable that Another “slacker,” if you please, " 


I* Alexander Keen. 
The winter game, in turn, provides m 
A case in point, for Fred— " 


both would be drowned. 
Only by the timely arrival of assistance 
were they able to reach the bank. 


1 . ` 5 Pont ^ T z і 3 | 
Clod was unconscious for nearly two houra, A ^ — n 
and, in the opinion of the medical man who See Si Rn 
came afterwards, he owed his life entirely : macto : 
to the unremitting efforts of Mr. Baggs 3 en кее ыы. 
in restoring animation. Аз the details xia W —— 
gare. 1 | | Bob Short is more than extra tall 
ere circulate the boys became very ; ' і " 
1 TET es à Dick Long can't grow a bit. ib 
juiet. All the toasts were duly honoured . 
' | 4l à , No angry word Adolphus Cross 
ut the wild enthusiasm of the afternoon n T 
was absent. The Dunstan bov r жетет Фаро T 
reflecting Wh n it] A f | EP V ту And even when he's given “lines” Ho 
z e 4 ‹ ТТЕ "£s ۹ 
, with a few w 1.6 hosen Hal Moody laughs all day. 5 
words, the good old Doctor, placing his 6 
hand о : ГОВ s r, asked 
1 п the hero’s shoulde r, asked all Right through the school, by some strange } 
present to drink the health of ** our colleague chance x 
and friend," there was that feeling in response The rule to work is seen : E 
which adds so much of simple grandeur to The dullest boy we have is Map E 
the character of English gentlemen. The The oldest boy is Green. e 
speech of the classical master was brief, I'm no exception, come to that, E 
but it remained long in the memories of his And, lest tbe truth be hid, x 
audience, and if some Dunstan bovs, especi- ГИ own that, though I'm seventeen, Z 
ally those of the Fifth Form, had certain I truly am A. Kidd! 
twinges of conscience that night, the fact Fenix LEIGH: : 
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* awarded as Consolation Priz to 


= Thornton Heath, 


i mouth, 


wick Street, Edinburgh. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Our Weekly Cricket Competitions. 
[Continued from page 823 of Vol. X TT.] 


No. 6.— Pen-and-Ink Sketch of the School's 
Defeat. 


Prí:e Bat Winner. 


WALTER R. ROBINSON, Skinningrove, Carlin How, 


6.0. 
Consolation Prize (“ Boy's Own” Watch). 
ARTHUR BALFOUR, 1 Khedive Road, Forest Gate. 


Consolation Prizes (* Boy's Own " Knife). 


F. R. JeLuky, 14 Carlton Terrace, Swansea, South 
Wales. 

S. WOOLGER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. 

J. W, KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, Maryhill, 
Glasgow. 


*,* We reproduce, in a reduced form, three of the 
sketches submitted, 


Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own”? Watch ). 

C. WILLIAMS, Government Printing Office, Port of 
Spain. Trinidad. 

W. S. REDDIE, Grange Crossing, Alloa, Х.В. 

ALFRED W. KING, 15 Shaftesbury Road, Brighton. 

J. ELMER AsTLE, Ingledene, 4 Mansfield Road, 
Wanstead, 

А. E. Lk CARMINANT, 48 Mount Durand, Guernsey. 

А. G. ALDRED, 288 Worsley Road, Swinton, near 
Manchester. 

T. H. Evans, Belvoir, Alphington, Exeter. 

А. C. MCLAREN, 114 Grafton Street, Mile End, к. 

The others givinz both names correctly were: 
Е. G. Ives: Н. Mumby ; H. Tasker: А. К. Hart: В. Р. 
Palmer; P. M. Owen; H. S. Angel; H. E. Jarrett; 
F. A. Gunn: Alfred East: D. T. Young; A.K. Simpson, 
N. H. Rymer; P. S. Joselin; W. A. Constantinidi. 


No. 9.—8ix good brief Hints on Batting 
and six on Bowling. 


Prize Bat Winner. 


WALTER EDWARD WHITEHEAD, Bourneside, Hallow, 
Kent. 


Consolation Prizes ( Boy's Own" Watch). 
GILBERT HAROLD WILLES, 71 Beaufort Road, St. 
George, Brirtol. 


i^t 
Еу " 


The Head to the Captain: Cheer up, Robson ; better luck 


next year, my boy." 
(Drawn by WALTER К. ROBINSON.) 


No. *7.— Mixed Team of British 
Gentlemen and Professionals to 
play the World. 


The team as selectel by our renders i3 
ал below, with the number of votes given to 
each: 


Hayward, 165; Hirst, 162; Lilley, 146; 
Tyldesley, 140; Jessop, 139 ; Fry, 137 ; Craw- 
ford, 10.; Rhodes, 93; Warner, 86; Haigh, 
€8: R. E. Foster, 55. 

Next in ord-r сапе Blythe, 50; A. O. 
Jones, 47 ; Fielder, 45. 


No competitor named tle whole team 
correctly, though nine mentioned ten of 
tbem. The result of the ballot was that the 
"SURREY DRIVER” Prize ВАТ went to 

HanoLD D, Bent, 15 Vanbrugh Park 
Roa і, Blackheath, S. E. 


“Boy's Own” WATCHES 


L 5 
ove 9b 
T fro ct. 7 
A 


have been 


C. R. Brows, 175 Brigstock Road, 
Surrey. 


К. S. CLARKE, 25 Canterbury Road, Ports- 


„ HERRERT GOSLING, 
Gainsborough, Lincs. 
ALEXANDER K, CARRUTHERS, 60 Bruns- 


12 Stauley Street, 


JAMES PATERSON, 5 M ulberry Place, 
Edinburgh. 
‚ HARRY HAMMOND, 98 Rosebery Avenue, Mauor Park, 
Sex. 
D. H. Bol. Lrox, 28 Ranelagh Avenue, Barnes. 
z Wa E. RICHARDS, Newdigate Lane, Kimberley, 
otts. 


No. 8.— Our Best Batsman and our Best 
uere as decided by the Votes of our 
ers, 


The voting, by an overwhelming majority, was in 


` favour of HAYWARD ав our best batsman and of Hinst 


as onr beat bowler; and twenty-four competitors named 
both Correctly. It was decided by the Editor that eight 


` Consolation prizes, in addition to the bat, should be 


balloted for, the result being as below: 


Winner of the Prize Bat. 
_Grones J. K. Bnows, Bellahouston Manse, Govan, 


Scotland 


LLL 
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(Drawn by FREDERICK ARTHUR WALKER.) 


HENRY GILLIFF, 143 Military Road, Neutral Вау, 


Sydney, Australia. 


W. P. GREENFIELD, 6 Littlefield Lane, Grimsby. 
P. G. Davies, Woodlands, Killay, S.O., Glam. 


Consolation Prize (“ Boy's Own" Knife). 
RALPH A. FARMER, “ Redlake," 7 Trewsbury Rend, 


Sydenham, s E. 


[9.9 We print herewtth some of the “ Hints" giren by 


successful competitors.) 


BATTING. 
The whole four inches (breadth) of the bat should be 


facing the bowler. 


At the moment of playing the ball the bat should be 


held firmly ; especially with the right hand. 


Play with a straight bat, and keep tbe right foot well 
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-THE OTHERS. E OUR LOT. | 


Е. К. WEAVER ADAMS, 
Bucks. 
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down and use as a pivot for making most shots, except 
perhaps the cut. 

Follow the ball well up to the bat and do not be in- 
clined to play at the flight. 

Keep the left shoulder well forward and down. 

Do not be too anxious to score, hit the loose balls only, 
until the eye is thoroughly in avd the pace of the 
wicket has been ascertained. 

Hit well over tlie ball, thereby keeping it down. 

If you call or are called for a run, do not hesitate but 
go straight on. 

Play forward on a hard, fast, dry, true wicket: but 
play back on a slow, sticky wicket, for the ball then 
comes slowly off the pitch. 

In playing forward do not place the bat further 
forward than the level of the left foot, and in playing 
back, not farther than the right foot. The secret of 
good play is a quick eye and good timing of the ball. 

Do not imitate any style which does not come natur- 
Ei to you. 

ry aud make your back play a means of getting runs. 


BOWLING, 


Always try to use wrist and fingers as much as possi- 
ble, and so give spin and twist to the ball. 

Do not try to bow] swiftly, until straight and well- 
pitched balls can be delivered with ease. 


(Draun by GREGOR MCGREGOR.) 


Bowl well within vourgelf. 

Bowl as accurately as possible and with 
an object in view, and try and deceive 
batsman by giving him differently pitched 
and placed balls with same action. 

Watch for weak spot in batsman's play, 
either on tlie leg stump or to balls just out- 
side the off stump which he is inclined to 
fish at. 

Do not mind being hit for an occasionai 
boundary, but endeavour to keep your temper 
and length. 

Kecollect that more batsmen get them- 
selves out through impatience and anxiety 
to score than are got out by good bowling ; 
therefore above all things keep straight and 
steady. 

Always take care about bowling “ no- 
balls." 

Bow! straight with a free arm and keep a 
good length. A good-length ball for a slow 
bowler should pitch &bout four yards from 
wicket, a medium bowler should pitch about 
four and a-half to five yards from wicket, a 
fast bowler should pitch about five to seven 
yards from wicket. 

Vary your pace without making а per- 
ceivable change in your delivery of the ball, 
A fast ball shenld be gzipped tightly with 
the fingers while being delivered, and a «low 
one fairly loosely. 


No. 10.—Arrangement of the Field when 


the Fast Bowler faces the “Slogger” 
Batsman; and when the Slow Bowler 
faces the Stone- Waller. 


Prize Hat Winner. 
22 Church Street, Slough, 


Consolation Prizes (^ Boy's Own" Watch). 


WILLIAM FLEMING BEWLRY, 5 Warden Street, New- 


castle-on-Tyne. 


S. Н. DRAPER, Hazeldene, Byyrave Road, Baldock, 


Herts, 
RORERT PERRY, 
ton, Glos. 


junr., Church Street, Minchinham 5 


A. SPOWART, Deans Mar- h, Vietoria, Australia. 
H. W. ORFLEUR, Oolne Bank, North Station Road, 


Colchester. 
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^® PILLAR Box “WHAT! ANOTHER ! 


INDIAN Boy (S. M. G., Puri).—(1) Plenty of flour 
food will make you stouter. Yes, the Virol. (2) 
Kodak-— any price from one to six guineas. (3)Self- 
defence. Write to Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury 
Lane, London. Thanks for your very nice letter. 


OAPE COLONY Boy ( Jimmy).—Bravo, lad! Stick 
to the tub—ice or noice. Thanks for so interesting 


a letter. The “B.O.P.” goes everywhere in the 
world. 


G. D. (Timperley).—The Doctor fears he will not be 
able to tour in the “ Wanderer" this year, as 
influenza has thrown his work behind. Delighted 
to have your letter. 


JiMMY (Cape Colony)—(1) We do not believe it 
possible to accomplish in all cases what the advertise- 
ment states, but we know nothing personally of the 
advertiser. (2) * E.B.M." can probably be obtained 
regularly from Gordon & Gotch, Cape Town, or J. C. 
Juta & Co., ditto; orit can be posted direct from 
here. (3) Your skin is possibly extra thin and tender, 
(4) Sketch not up to our publication standard. Why 
not take part in our various sketching competitions, 
and thus ascertain precisely how you stand in regard 
t? others of your own age and experience? 


N К.М (Llanelly).—Sketch received, but though the 


idea is good, the drawing is not up to publication 
standard. 


F. W. A. (Claremont, near Cape Town, S.A.).—The 
articles on conjuring which you enquire about have 
not been reprinted in book form, and so can ouly be 
obtained by securing the “ В.О P." parts or volume 
in which they appeared. 


V. G. (Egham).—(1) First. (2) No. (3) No. 
J. (South Africa).—(1) Soft straw best if you 
wouldn't be bald. (2) No enclosure found. (3) 


Would use up too much of our space, which is 
valuable. 


TURKISH BATH IN Номе (Pater) — Foot & Son, makers, 
London; cannot be beaten. Cannot give a recipe 
for clotted cream. Ward & Lock, publishers, have 
valuable cookery-books, 


Knock KNEES (H. I. N.).—See a surgeon. 


Jack T. (Wadebridge).—Write to the Secretary of the 
Camping Club, 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, 
The Club handbook, free 


issued to members, is a 

88 — В instructions and 
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CANADA. — The coin 
ia what it says it 
is, and is worth a 
penny. 

F. G. STUBBING.— 
Communicate 
with the Allan 
Line, giving 
them the address 
from which the 
parcel is to be 
collected. 


H.S. Harp.—* The 
Rea " is published 
by Spottiswoode 
& Co., New-street 
Square, Е.С, 

C. F. (Mandalay, Burma ).— Delighted to receive your 
letter. The details needed have been sent by post 
from the business department. 


G. CLAnE.— By “ Sylvestor Sound the Symnombolist " 
you probably mean “Sylvester Sound the Somnam- 
bulist," There is a sixpenny edition published by 
Routledge, which any bookseller can get for you, 


Н. WHrrTINGHAM.—Christy's * Bird's-nesting and Bird 
Skinning," published by Fisber Unwin. "There are 
good coloured illustrations of eggs, a complete series, 
in“ Eggs of the Native Birds of Britain,” published 
by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


E. ASHBURNFR.—The drawers ір a coin cabinet usually 
consist of two thin pieces of board, through one of 
which large circular holes have been made by a 
centre-bit. The perforated board is covered with 
velvet or some other material and glued on to the 
other board so as to form a series of shallow 
depressions, in which the coins can be kept in order 
without injury. We had an article on making a 
coin cabinet, but it is out of print. There із по cheap 
book. For Britisb coins the best is Thorbarn's. 


A. M. (South Melbourne).—Glad to receive your 
letter, though wecan hardly do what you ask—namely, 
copy from your papers, Perhaps some day we may 
give a good practical illustrated article on the 
Australian game. 
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. H. STASXLEY-SMITR.—]. The institution is of g* 
LUX.—Return the sheet at once: It is not pours: 


READER (Guildford, W. A.).—Page 318of VolameXX" 


A YOUNG READER.— Keep your knees casy. Hare 
W. К. L., W. E. ALLEN, and others.—There is sur 


PEnPLEXED.— Tbe Institute of Chemistry is in Bie 


B 
A WEST IxptAN.—Probably Griffin's “ Athletics 


G. A. (Ireland),— You are quite mistaken, аё you ® 


EN 2 


M. A. B. and Н. S. For the latest information regani М 
the colonies apply at the Emi - 
Office, Broadway, Westminster. It isa Û 
Office and quite impartiaL — 


championship are obtained by ignoring 
games, deducting the losses 2. 

dividing the remainder multiplied by 100 by | 
total number of finished games, Thos tweire u. 
nine losses, and five draws would be 12 — = 
= 300 + 12 +9 = 360 + 2] = 14°28. 


repute, but the successes мшу wn 
candidates, If yon һауе the ability to ^ 
work hard and wisely you will gett 2 

do it, buat it is a struggle, 


have got what you asked for for your monn 
cannot bonestly retain what was sent as а SU". 
when there was a doubt as to whether your 9 

could be executed. 


із in weekly number 1310. You might have E 
this out for yourself with “a weekly edition in 
of zou. 


never seen any of the portraits in our pages? 


be a directory in the Public Library giving 
addresses of all such undertakings. 


bury Square. Write to the Secretary for a pr 
before doing anything else. 


the * All England " series, published 
Son, price one shilling. Order it 
bookseller. 


George Bel 
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easily ascertain by referring to our bert ү 
We have given, as coloured plates, all sections i 
Regular Army; and we bave had b Е: 
illustrations innumerable, with stories of 


paigns. Of course we cannot keep re 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 


* DU i EE — — A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING 
= — . — 253 2 - : я — , nae att NN te 7 T 
, 222 7 [d SEEN ADVENTURE. 
; / И, | 5 W By Е. H. BOLTON, 
; К, / | — \ \ 
= "T | | = \ 8 Author of “Trapped,” “ Those Young Barbarians,” etc. ete 
p > J \ я, | | (With Illustrations by ALFRED РЕАНВЕ.) 
22 — 2 { * 5 
T —— T -— - Ly X - / CHAPTER III. 
— 225 — — — سے‎ \ ~_= / < ° 2 
2 , m a = ر‎ Y {шс was a crowd round the high plateau in 
pa — . — — М, , the centre of Lunechester Park, such as had 
r — = — i В N. r M TON p^ "^^ песо à re > * 
s — {J never assembled there before. People were 


gathered to witness the start of the“ Sunflower,” 
and they pressed in all directions for points of 
vantage as near as possible to the edge of the 
magic circle that ringed the wonderful 
machine anc the privileged few who were 
admitted to its closer acquaintanceship. 
Many hundreds were grouped in the 
roads around the Park and in the 
lower highways leading down past 
the turreted school to the ancient 


D 


“*Oh wait! Please wait!'' 


Loud and varied were the opinions ex- 

ressod as to the merits of the airship and 
its probable success, and those who knew 
nothing at all about the vessel, and under- 
stood no single point in its construction, were 
keenest and most decided in instructing 
their more silent and probably better 
informed fellows. 

Upon the plateau—or “ Crown," as it was 
known locally—the strange vessel rested, 
ready for flight. For some time past this 
space had been allotted to Sir Frederick by 
the town's consent for his preparations for 
the great journey. and temporary erections 
had long stood there for the generating of 
hydrogen gas to intlate the balloons which 
were to be the main support of the great 
cylinder-car. Over this latter a vast and 
lightly built structure had been placed 
temporarily ; but on the morning of this 
splendid summer day the shelter had been 
torn away and the vessel exposed to the 
publie view. : 

The airship was a cigir-shaped cylinder 
of aluminium, of immense length and 
cubical contents, the metal being as thin as 
possible, consistent with the strength 
required and lightness wherever possible. It 
rested upon a framework supported by a 
dozen small wheels, all of the same metal as 
the rest of the car, and having tyres of unusual 
breadth for their circumference. This frame- 
work was attached to the cylinder by strong 
spiral springs which served to minimise the 
jar when the“ Sunflower " took the ground. 

As it stood thus at rest the cylinder tilted 
slightly upwards. Upon each side under the 
curve was a short and narrow balcony for ob- 
gervational purposes, screened from the wind 
at either end, and these were connected by à 
gallery which pierced the lower portion of the 
middle of the cylinder. Before and behind 
each balconv, so arranged that the air from 
their blades did not cause too great discomfort 
to anyone upon the platform, were inclined 
adjustable planes, for purposes of flight and 
of steering ; and in the rear two great screws, 
of strong but light construction, served for 
propulsion. In addition to these, six vertical 
screws rose from the roof of the cvlinder. 

Inside the aluminium sheath, hidden from 

ublic view, were two immense gas-proof 
silk balloons, inflated with hydrogen рав, 
and balancing the cylinder fore and aft; 
whilst four tube-like bags of the same 
material also filled with hydrogen, ran 
round the sides of the case. All were 
enclosed in strong network. When all these 
various receptacles were properly inflated the 
great vessel was practically in equilibrium at 
about 2,000 feet from the ground under 
normal atmospheric conditions. It was now 
nearly ready for starting, and, as the vertical 
screws were not in motion, was held down 
by heavy sandbags attached to the side by 
a cable slipped through fixed staples on the 
cylinder. This was, however, only a precau- 
tion used at the starting-point : it was not 
absolutely necessary, as will be seen later, for 
every time the vessel touched the ground. 

It must not be supposed that this was the 
« Sunflower's " maiden ascent. Sir Frederick 
knew well the powers of his curious ship, 
and much of his great wealth had been 
lavished in perfecting her construction in 
every way, and improving the powerful 
motors which were needed to work the screws 
and planes. The placing of the vessel upon 
the high land outside the town for this 
first public and triumphant ascent had 
been in deference to the wishes of Lune- 
chester as a whole, to whom, although the 
vessel was not entirely an unknown novelty, 
the thought of a great public demonstration 
at the start of the machine was extremely 
acceptable. The town was desirous of a 
share in the honour of the event. 
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minimum) for the trip, which was intended 
to be of some three weeks’ duration, there 
were stores and provisions for a portion of 
the time, together with what gear was con- 
Bidered necessary for the manipulation of the 
vessel, such as cables and anchors for 
emergency, tools for small repairs, and 
petrol for the working of the motors. 

This, in brief and imperfect outline, was 
the Sunflower "— pride, and just pride, 
of her designer ; and no less the pride of that 
designer's son, who, in the natural excite- 
ment of the occasion, was very much in 
evidence on this great gala day. "The only 
thing to mar his exhilaratioa—and in justice 
to him it must be admitted that this had 
been a considerable damper to his spirits— 
was the receipt of that letter from his 
friend, in which the boy brokenly expressed 
himself as not able to accept Sir Frederick's 
invitation. 

" Poor old Perce!" he sighed sym- 
pathetically. “I bet he's pretty well ready 
to bite his head off—ZJ should be, I know!“ 

But, in spite of ' Poor old Perce’s” 
absence, Bissett was entering very thoroughly 
into the spirit of the projected journey. 
From early that morning he had been upon 
the scene, taking a lively interest in the final 
preparations, and personally superintending 
the packing of the provisions. His father 
was by no means unwilling that he should 
exert himself to the full. Indeed, with this 
end in view he had twice sent him down into 
the town on missions from himself, in 
addition to the journey the boy had taken 
to the station on his own account to meet 
his chum, before he had received the letter 
explaining Gratton's absence. 

‘It'll do you good to stretch yourself 
a bit," was Sir Frederick’s laconic remark. 
“ Keep you from being too frisky when we're 
off. There's no playground for exercise on 
the ‘ Suntlower,’ remember." 

Naturally Bissett was an object of envy 
to those of his schoolfellows who, being 
tives of Lunechester, had not dispersed 
to the four winds upon yesterday's “ break- 
ing-up." Many of these youths had, with 
the ubiquitous propensity of the British boy, 
got themselves planted in the closest proxi- 
mity to the sacred circle of which the 
“ Sunflower " was the centre, and not even 
the august presence of well-known local 
magnates within the circle itself could 
wholly check the ardour for frank con. 
versation with the only youth of their class 
who was admitted beyond the ring. Indeed, 
with their affectation of scorn was mixed, 
albeit secretly, a very real pride that a 
member of Lunechester school was about 
to make so momentous a voyage in the air 
whilst, as one boy impudently put it, 

“ All the big bugs clumping round there 
like sacred elephants 'll have to find their 
way home again upon the same road as the 
rest of us. Hurrah for the Old School!” 

It wanted about ten minutes to noon. 
At noon promptly the “ Sunflower " would 
start. Sir Frederick was а stickler for 
punctuality, and noon with him meant 
twelve o'clock. On one of the balconies 
stood Master Charles, by the lattice gate, 
whence access was gained to the platform 
from the ground by means of a short rope 
ladder. A voice was heard across the space 
between the car and the general public. 

So long, Bissett!” it shouted. Send 
us word when you reach the moon." 

Bissett looked up, the light of battle in his 
eye. 

“ All right, Tubby Baker,” he fired back 
at the р “ I'll send you some of the 
cheese the moon's made of— you're fond of 
anything you can eat, you know." 

Don't be too sure, cocky,” cried another 
youth, entering into the spirit of banter. 
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going, but I'll bet you won't ge! there, How 
about Icarus ? " 


This classio allusion was not lost upon 


Master Bissett. 

“If Icarus had had sense enough to go 
up in the ‘Sunflower,’ instead of doing 
some wingflapping on his own account, he 
wouldn't have come a cropper and given 
your silly tongue a chance to wag,” waa the 
ready retort. “ Well, so long, boys! Ве 
good! 

At which point Sir Frederick left the group 
of friends gathered round him, all of whom 
had earlier in the day made a survey of the 
“ Sunl'ower," inside and out, and advanced 
to the balcony, whereupon Bissett's frivolous 
badinage was cut short. 

There was a third passenger for the airship, 
who had been for some time quietly putting 
all things in order within, and was now out 
of publie sight inside the cylinder. Sir 
Frederick Bissett mounted the short rope 
ladder which depended from the balcony, 
and which was promptly drawn up by his 
son, when he had reached the platform. 
Standing by the little lattice gate he took out 
his watch. It wanted one minute of nooa. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," he exclaimed, 
in а loud ringing voice, “I bid vou adieu, 
and ask vour good wishes for the * Sunflower ' 
on her first long trip." 

Then, amid breathless silence, he closed 
the gate and bade the attendants slip the 
cables that held the sand bags, at the same 
moment giving a shrill whistle as signal to 
his colleague within. "Thus, at the stroke 
of noon the ' Sunflower” rose with easy 
motion into the summer air, and a roar of 
applause went up from the spectators 
drowning the agonised cry of some one at the 
back of the ring: 

" Oh wait! Please wait!“ 

(To be continued.) 
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O” Bilkins was a grammar school factotum} 
Caretaker and attendant to the staff; \ 

His duties well, to properly denote em 

Would occupy a column and a half. i 
In spite of which he scrutinised at leisnre 

The “classics” which the scholars had to use, 
And seemed to find a corresponding pleasure 

In airing bis illuminating views. l 


Except that his pronunciation altere] \ 
The heroine's identity and scope, { 
"Tis only fair to say he never faltered 


In freely eulogising Penelope ; l 


Whilst frequently, to entertain the yoke's 
Who hung upon his recitative scenes, 

He trotted out the legend of Damocles, 
And criticised the works of Demosthenes, 


Though not at home in literary circles, 
In other spheres he often made a splash 
By making cryptic reference to Hercules, 
And dwelling on the charma of Androm: 
And even when, with multiplying shackle: 
His errors grew proportionately worse, 
He never lost his intcrest in Achilles, 
And always spoke respectfully of Circe. 


Like humble-bee assimilating nectar, 

He sipped the honey offered by the Fate 
And, though by chance he didn't murder h 
He always made a mess of Hippocrates. 
His studies, by arranging them in cycles, 

Made really very creditable strides, 
But he rarely caught the spirit of Pericles, 
And never quite got over Thucydides. 


And now that he enjoys & modest pension, 
His energy to modern thought inclines; 

At present he is turning his attention 
To works upon extinct aborigines. 

What's more,.to put the seal upon endeavour, 
"Tis rumoured be has registered an oath 

To publish, ere he shoffies off for ever, 
A treatise on tha cenias of Goethe! 
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wabi , THERE'S MY PAL. “MY BooTS'ut 

nns [JI OM THE BALL,- 15 сопс т! — ом. co on Jim? — 
e dee T^ of the Fourth was a familiar figure 
р: . to every boy and master at Dunstan. 
а His fame had even spread to Dunchester, 
amdi Which lay quite a mile further up the high 
ess Toad that flanked the magnificent playing 
whe  BErounds for which the school was famous. 
og. To the town louts the Fat Un was 
wis &n object of perennial wonder, so that he 


seldom visited the place without being 
followed, at a respectful distance, by a crowd 
of youthful admirers. 

Although rather tall for his years, Fatty 
turned the scale at eighteen stone, his 
height consequently being dwarfed by 
excessive width. Fortunately Nature had 
JC, endowed him with an amiable disposition, 
| which rendered him apparently impervious 
^" to the numerous suggestions made with 
1 reference to reducing his corpulency. He 
| a pleasant face with large round eyes, 
somewhat, stolid in their general expression, 
and was usually accounted a muff in his 
form work, 

‚ In class his favourite occupation was to 
sit with hands deep in pockets and eat 
chocolate, and in this manner he browsed 
through his lectures, with the exception of 
those delivered by Baggs, tho classics 
master, 

The first time Fatty introduced choco- 
lates in the Latin grammar hour, Baggs had 
turned on him with withering scorn. 

Muggeridge ! One who has succeeded in 
massing a frame of your dimensions stands 
sed of securing a mind in some pro- 

1 to it! Two hundred lines of Cæsar 

гуе as a slight stimulus to your 

growth." That was the worst of 

he could not be sarcastic without 
home with a huge impot. 

g after this incident Fatty had to 

' ' ny facetious inquiries about the 

his intellect, and it was during 

— stress that he began to develop 
| ч of affection for the Worm 
inseparable friendship. 

,^ two years younger than 
the same form. He was 
"ve in stature, but 
^nal intellectual gifts. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF FATTT. 


Bv HERBERT LEATHER, 
Author qf “ The Ordeal af Bono," etc. 


PART I.-——FATTY UNDISCOVERED. 


Nw ALD е. 
“RUSH IT! HULLO 
WHATS HE UP TO? 


nuGGED TME 


"Hu n PH' 
GOAL AFTER ALL!” 


he did this afternoon. Don’t mind him, old 
man ; he doesn't mean to hurt." 

Have a chocolate? invited Fatty. 

* What about those lines? resumed the 
Worm, delving into the bag. 

“ Well, it's no go trying to work a crib 
on Baggs, and if I attempt to translate it 
he'll make it hotter for me than ever. 
What am I to до?” finished Fatty help- 
lissly. 

“ Oh, come along; you write it while I 
translate ; we'll soon finish it between us.” 

“I say, Brock, you're a brick," replied 
Fatty with sudden animation. 

After this incident the two became staunch 
comrades. At first the odd alliance created 
much amusement among the boys and some 
merciless chaff was hurled at the two. 

So long as this was of a general nature 
the friends ignored it, but when perso- 
nalities of a particular degree were irdulged 
in, it soon became apparent to Dunstanians 
that they must be prepared for warlike 
developments. 

One morning as the two were strolling 
round the grounds after the last Jecture, 
the gong was beaten for fire drill. Hurry 
up and dress for dorm. practice! We are 
having the new escape fitted in Paradise, 
and you are all to try it," shouted Coletrup, 
the school captain. 

After the hose had been duly rolled alon 
the corridors, attached to the main, an 
tested, the order was given for bringing the 
canvas escape tube into action. 

One end was fitted into one of the small 
third.storey window-frames, after which 
two or three of the best climbers were 
lowered down the tube by means of a rope. 
When the pioneers had safely reached the 
ground they held the lower end of the tube 
at a convenient angle in order that the 
remaining boys might slide down without 
undue risk. Practice was soon in full 
swing ; many of the boys came down head 
foremost, diving out on the grassy turf in 
daring fashion. When Fatty's turn came 
there was a lull in the proceedings; he 
seemed to find some difficulty in entering 
the frame; first he essayed to go feet fore- 
most, but as his bulk refused to accom- 
modate itself easily, he withdrew and 
decided to dive. Unfortunately, his body 
became firmly wedged at the shoulders, 
and in spite of vigorous assistance from 
numerous hands, Fatty's feet continued to 
kick wildly in the air. The incident sent 


his colleagues into an ecstasy of delight, 
“Bravo, Fatty! Go it, old boy!” yelled 
Inky Williams shaking with laughter. 

Hold your end up, you silly ass, 
commanded the captain from above. He 
may come down any minute." 

* He! he: he!” laughed Inky. It's enough 
to make a cat laugh.” 

Wait until he comes down, you beast! 
threatened the Worm, who was irpo d 
holding up the opposite end. “ І shall punc 
your thick head for you.” 

This only incited Inky to further efforta. 
Placing his head inside the tube he called 
out, Keep it up, Fatty! Your body is bound 
to follow the head!" And itdid. Fatty 
came down with a crash, striking Inky full 
in the ‘‘ abominable region," as Gooseclaw 
the natural history genius of the Fifth 
afterwards expressed it. 

„Served you jolly well right," cried the 
Worm wrathfully as Inky slowly opened 
his eyes. The others looked up in some 
surprise at this outburst, but nothing more 
was said. 

About a fortnight after this event the 
Worm had another opportunity of standing 
by his friend when in misfortune. The 
occasion was the annual fixture between 
the school and Ashford House—a public 
school in the next county, and only a few 
miles distant from Dunstan. For the 
match a whole day holiday was always 
given, and the privilege of making the 
journey by water was accorded to all boys 
in the Fourth Form and above. 

As both Fatty and his friend were anxious 
to take a spell at rowing, they were placed 
in one of the school boats under the leader- 
ship of Jones Major of the Sixth. After an 
enjoyable trip Ashford was reached in good 
time, but, as the landing.place was crowded 
with boats, Jones caused his boat to be 
drawn close to the bank, where he sprang 
out in order to procure a rope with which to 
haul up the craft. In his anxiety to hasten 
their landing, Fatty leaned over the stern, 
and, taking hold of a projecting branch, 
began to pull from the boat. A sudden slip 
caused the boat to glide back into mid- 
stream, leaving Fatty in an unpleasant] 
horizontal position, gripping the 1 
with his hands and clinging to the boat 
with his toes. 

While he was bravely endeavouring to 
restore his equilibrium by drawing in the 
boat again, Inky Williams, like the idiot 
he was, suddenly called out ** Let go!” 

Fatty, thinking he was endangering tho 
safety of the others, did so, and got a good 
ducking for his pains. And when he had 
regained the bank, dripping and shivering, 
Inky had the audacity to exclaim, “ Well, 
you are a duffer! What did you jump in 
for? I was tans to the rowers.” 

* Don’t cackle so much,” said Jones, who 
had now returned. *'Run up to the school 
and see if you can get a change for him.” 

But as there were no eighteen-stone boys 
at Ashford House, poor Fatty had to spend 
the whole of the afternoon in the heating 
chamber until his clothes were dry. Al- 
though clad in a solitary blanket, like an 
Indian chief, he did not at all relish the 
novelty of his position; the temperature 
was fearfully high, and soon the perspiration 
began to pour from him. Inky and others 
who came in to condole with him quickly 
retreated. 

The Worm alone remained faithful to him, 
helping to paas time away with speoulationa 
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as to the result of the game. From time to 
time he went out to ascertain the scores; 
and he even faced the ordeal of having tea 
with Fatty in the hot room. 

The two friends were very quiet on the 
homeward journey ; and for once the others 
left them in peace. On the following day 
Fatty communicated to his ally the joyful 
intelligence that he had lost nearly a stone 
in weight since the previous week. But 
I shall soon put it on again, worse luck," 
he added dismally. Have you ever tried 
dieting ? " queried the Worm. 

* It's no go, I've tried everything. All 
those medicine stuffs advertised in the 
papers I've had samples of, not to speak of 
the ghastly things my people have dosed 


AN EXCITING NIGHT 
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“Гн Green Teme, so full of holes and fish ! 
Т quoted Clive's father, the archdeacon, 
from an early and unpublished poem of his 
own. Well, mind your ways, my boys. 
if that's your programme. You have a long 
day to yourselves, whatever you do, as I 
shall not be back before seven or eight." 

“The longer the day, the worse for the 
fish, sir," said Dick Hurrish, Clive's dear 
chum. 

Dick fancied himself as an angler. He 
hailed from a beautiful part of Scotland 
where trout were so abundant that they 
often fought for the privilege of being 
hooked. 

But Clive's father shook his head. 

* I hae my doots, Dick," һе said. Our 
Teme trout are more civilised than yours of 
Rodderburn, or, if not, they ought to be, 
for they certainly 82e a great many strangers. 
Another thing, there's thunder in the air." 

And then there was an interruption. The 
maid entered and said, “ That Mr. Hinch- 
combe has called again, sir,” as if she had no 
very high opinion of the caller. 

* You may ask Mr. Hinchcombe in here, 
Jane," said the archdeacon. “ Perhaps— 
yes, perhaps, we can persuade him to eat 
some breakfast with us." 
` Clive whispered to Dick to prepare for 
& character, and then in came the eccentric 


little old scholar who, for many months 
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me with; every time I go home they have 
something fresh for me.“ 

It's a pity you cannot transfer some of it 
to me," remarked the Worm „ 

* Be thankful you're thin, old chap! It 
must be lovely always to be in the pink of 
condition." 

“ Hullo. you two!” interrupted Smythe 
of the Fifth. * Do you know we have 
chosen you to play for the Muffs in tho 
Muffs and Duffs match?“ 

Fatty and his friend gazed at each other 
as fellow victims fated to perform for the 
amusement of tho crowd; for in this match 
every player was bound by tradition to 
turn out. 

The Muffs were selected by the members 

( To be concluded.) 
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district. No one knew where he lived, 
but he bought the necessaries of life in 
either Hanley Child, Great Kyre, Stoke 
Bliss, or Upper Sapey, a cluster of queerly 
named hamlets above the river: bread, 
bacon, tea, sugar, and now and then a chop. 
He wore an ancient and discoloured frock 
coat, a blue cricket cap, faded, and boots 
too large for him, gone at the toca. А long 
grey beard and a pair of mournful eyes 
completed his more striking features. His 
bow to the archdeacon and the boys was as 
old-fashioned and picturesque as himself, 
and the maid peeped over his shoulder 
as if she wanted to see what Clive's friend 
thought of the gentleman who was perhaps 
to join them at table. 

“I wish you good morning, sir," said the 
visitor, and the same to the young gentle- 
men." 

The archdeacon was not so ceremonious. 
He shook him bv the hand and urged him to 
sit down with them. 

But Mr. Hinchcombe wouldn't even 
entertain the idea. 

“Oh по, no!” he demurred humbly ; 
“indeed I'm not fit for such a thing, sir. 
You will probably guess the reason for my 
intrusion." He produced a screw of paper 
and unwrapped а gollen guinea. “ It 
has become a habit with me to rely upon 
your kindness, and I shull feel as obliged 
as usual, sir, if you would favour me with 
current cash for it." 

Clive’s father was goodness itself in such 
little matters, as well as greater ones. He 
smiled and opened his purse and gave a 
pound and a shilling in exchange for the 
spade guinea. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Hinchcombe," he said. 
“ But have a cup of coffee, if you will do no 
more." 

But the visitor would take nothing except 
the equivalent of his own coin ; and having 
this he was impatient to depart. 

“І wish you good morning, sir," he said, 
and backed out of the room with another 
bow like the first. 

The archdeacon himself, however, went 
with him to the front door; and that gave 
oda an opportunity to explain him to 

ic 

“ Once a month ог so he drops іп on the 
governor with one of those old coins, and 
not a soul knows anything about him. He 
turned up in these parts last Christmas, 
and he might just as well have come from the 
moon. The locals declare he sleeps in a 
foxhole. That's rubbish, of course, but 
he isn't cracked either. He knows Horace 
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of the Fifth Form from the non-playing 
members of the Fourth, the Duffs being 
similarly selected by the Fourth from the 
ineligibles of the Fifth, Socker rules being 
observed as far as possible. The losing 
Form in the contest, invariably the Fourth, 
was expected to acknowledge the superiority 
of the victorious Form by way of providing 
them with a * jam ” tea. 
“I say, Muggeridge, we're in for it!“ 
That's nothing new," groaned Fatty. 
“Why not go in training?” suggested 
the Worm. | 
Fatty looked at his companion’s slight 
figure with some amusement, but his 
response was to the point. 
„Right you аге, old man! 


AT BLACKBERRY HALL 


the “pater”? the first time. The guiness 
are right enough, but nobody know 
where he gets them, or where he lives when 
he’s at home, or who he is, or anything 
else about him. And now let's be off 
old chap. Thunder or no thunder, well 
throw our flies."' 

The archdeacon was stroking his chin in the 
hall when they joined him. 

"I should dearly like to understand 
that man, Clive!” he said. But life“ 
full of mysteries, and one must resign one? 
self to some of them—including Mr. Hinch- 
combe and his guineas.” А 

Are you sure they're good ones, sir! 
asked Dick, as if it were rather a smart 
suggestion. 

"Quite good, Dick. The same doubt 
occurred to me when the first was presente 
You wouldn't think it, but it did. Give 
us credit for common-sense in the Teme 
Valley, my dear Dick. They are admirably 
preserved and pure gold.” 

They all laughed, even Dick, who did по! 
usually like his intelligence to be questioned 

“ Well, it's a curious story, sir," he said. 

“Yes, in monthly parts, and apparently 
of indefinite length," said the archdeacon 
" But Mr. Hinchcombe is flesh and bloc 
like the rest of us, and perhaps one day К 
will unbend and tell us his history, which 
ought to be interesting. We at any rate. 
Clive, don't think he is something ux 
hallowed in a frock coat, like those simple 
tons of Great Kyre, do we? 

That was enough of Mr. Hinchcombe fot 
the present. 

The housekeeper was hurried with tb 
luncheon for the boys; roda, basket, and 
tackle were got together; the archdeaco 
drove away for the day in the vicarat 
chaise, and Clive and Dick set out for th 
valley. : 

The morning was distinctly heavy. №! 
& breath of wind stirred in the trees on the 
broad slope to the river, and all the sinz'? 
birds held their tongues. Clouds lay obe, 
the charming landscape and the only 80 
came from the stream. 

The archdeacon's estimate of their chano 
was a sound one. No trout moved to? 
fly. Even the most promising runs dre“ 
blank, save for an unseasonable your 
grayling, which went back the wiser for i 
rise in the world and a sore lip. ; 

Twelve o'clock found them rather tired 
of failure and very limp from the heat. 

But though always threatening, the sto 
still kept off, and now, when Clive pro 
a ramble into an almost savage bit of (№ 
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. * Anything's better than nothing, old man," 

he said sagely. And these midges of 
yours are worse even than ours north." 

They climbed a rugged slip of а lane 
towards some woods, rested and mopped 
their faces by a broken gate, and then 
suddenly it occurred to Clive that he knew 
the very thing to enliven his chum. 

“We'll go to Blackberry Hall, if we can 
get inside," he said. ‘It’s like being at 
the end of the world. ГИ take my jimmy 
you've never seen such a place, even in 
Scotland." 

Dick said it sounded tip-top, and that he 
could do with some blackberries. 

* Yea, but there aren't any in the house. 
Come along.” 

They pushed through the tall bracken of 
the wood, rousing the wrath of two or three 
cock pheasants, and on the way Clive 
told what little there was for him to tell about 
the hall. It was haunted, of course. No 
one had lived in it for a generation or two. 
The nearest cottage was more than a mile 
off. It belonged to his father, who had 
tried in vain to sell it. And it was in such 
a ghastly, tumble-down condition, that a 
caretaker was not necessary to look after 
it, inasmuch as nothing remained worth 
protecting. Owls and ghosts had it all 
to themselves. The owls were facts, and 
if Hanley Child (the nearest hamlet) was 
ы be believed, the ghosts were facta 
also. 

“My dear fellow, what ancient rot, to 
talk of ghosts ! " Dick mocked. 

“ Seconded and carried," said Clive. All 
the same, it's an uncanny place, as you'll 
soon see for yourself." 

Beyond the wood they scrambled into a 
sort of dingle or den, densely tangled with 
brambles and ivy, yards high, and here, in the 
midst of a green space, was tho dull-red 
house itself, set about with enormous 
brooding trees. There was a great garden, 
all weeds, its dilapidated enclosing wall 
as irregular as a tile, and two magnificent 
yew trees flanked the approach to the main 
entrance. The twisted chimneys and the 
multitude of little windows peeping through 
the ivy, which was doing its best to finish 
the wreck of the house, were strong proofs 
of ita аре. 

“Isn't it a holo?” asked Clive trium- 
phantly. | 

* Awful," Dick assented. 

“And mustn't anyone have a nerve to 
live in it?” 

" None at all, I should say," said Dick. 
"Im not squeamish, but you couldn't 
bribe me to." 

" Nor me. But of course no one doca. 
Our little lot started here, though. Elizabeth’s 
reign or so. We were Toines of Black- 
berry Hall then. I'm afraid it's a bit of 
a comedown to a two-storied parsonage, 
but who cares? We'll go up like a sky 
rocket again some day. Now let's see. 
There used to be a way in at the back.” 

They managed the entrance easily. A 
whole windowframe had collapsed in the 
kitchen department, and thence they picked 
their path over sunken boards, with weeds 
high even indoors, to the main staircase. 

This also was in a bad condition, The 
balustrade was gone and there were ugly 
splits in the flooring. Bats, pigeons, and 
other winged and creeping things had helped 
the woodwork to decay. It was quite an 
adventurous business to reach a height of 
some thirty feet from the basement, as they 
did, slowly and with great care. 

The rooms they peeped into on the ascent 


were mostly festooned with ivy, out of 


which birds fluttered protestingly. The 
flooring, however, seemed better higher up. 
There were rifts in the oak, but the boards 
themselves were still vigorous, 
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Clive wanted Dick to sce 


The one thin 
was now at hand. 

They came to a gable room, with what 
was once a fine oriel window, and here, 
in a corner, sat a ponderous mill-stone, as 
if to guarantee the strength of these par- 
ticular boards. And under the stone was 
the famous Jesuit's Hole, in which a Toine 
of Jacobean times had sheltered & certain 
Father Hucklestone's neck from the scatfold 
during several wecks. 

But the stone had first to be shifted. 
They sweated at the task, and succeeded 
only when they discovered a rusty crowbar 
in a corner of the room, which Clive said 
was there for the purpose. They levered the 
stone on end, and, having poised it against 
the wall the hole was disclosed. Its 
original trap covering was gone, but tho 
steps in the well were still there. It was 
more like a well than anything else, though 
Clive guaranteed better things by and by. 

“ГИ lead,” he said, and down he lowered 
himself, disappearing to the right when ho 
was about ten feet from the upper surface. 

* Right we аге!” he cried, 

Dick followed. not without scruples, which 
he kept to himself. 

But ere he was at the bottom of tho 
cavity something happened. 

The mill-stone lost its balance and, with 
a thud that seemed to shake the house, 
resumed its old position of guardian of the 
hole which had once safe-kept the Jesuit 
and others. The shock made Dick miss tho 
other steps, and he landed in the well, face 
to face with Clive, who had jumped. back 
from his alcove. There was a glimmer of 
light behind him, and in the midst of the 
dust of the concussion they stared blankly at 
each other. 

Clive spoke first. 

“I say, you know, this is—unpleasant, 
Dick." 

Dick was disposed to think it might have 
been even more unpleasant, 

“ I thought it was on my head," he said. 

“Come in here," said Clive. This is 
where he spent his time. Bother him! 
I wish he'd been somewhere else, We're 
boxed, coffined up, as far as I can see, 
unless we can hoist that beastly thing." 

Dick shrugged, said it would take some 
doing, and followed Clive into the recess, 
which proved to be a bricked bulge in the 
wall, curiously lit by eycholes about as large 
as a fist. The ivy outside kept off most 
of the light, but enough remained to show 
them their surroundings. There was room 
for four or five persons, standing, but not 
for one lving down. 

It was soon all too plain that they wero 
very much in a hole. 

First one and then the other went up tho 
steps and strained at the mill-stone. Of 
course it declined to budge; and, as if to 
take away all their hopes in that quarter, 
the most. serviceable of the steps splintered 
under Dick when he was using his weight 
for all it was worth. 

They ate their tucker after this, and dis- 
cussed the situation, The situation didn’t 
add to their appetite. 

Clive reckoned they were in for at least 
one night's imprisonment. 

His father was not likelv to be back before 
seven o'clock, and it was too much to expect 
fhat the search for them would extend to 
Blackberry Hall until the next day. 

The river would be the first thought. 
The poor old dad would be sure to think 
they had got into one of the Teme’s holes, 
and that would mean some tears and much 
waste of time. 

* But to-morrow all's sure to be right!“ 

* Let's hope so," said Dick. 

And then they made themselves as com- 


fortable as possible. The ivy had got 
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through several of the eycholes in tho 
bricks, and they cut a lot of it and spread 
it on the floor, which was as dirty as birds 
could make it. 

The hours passed. They chatted about 
schoo] and anything to kill time. Now and 
then they shouted through the eveholes 
at a venture, but the only result was to 
scare the birds outside. 

“It's going to be the slowest twenty- 
four hours we've ever had," said Clive. 
“Makes one feel for those poor noncon- 
formist chaps hundreds of vears ago." 

They shoved a handkerchief through one 
of the holes, securing it to the ivy, though 
without faith in its usefulness as a signal 
of distress that day. 

Clive regretted they had not left their 
rods and other gear in a conspicuous place 
below. Аз it was, anyone might pass close 
to them in the wilderness of a garden 
without noticing them. 

However, all regrets were futile, and by 
eight o'clock. they were fairly resigned to 
their fate (for the one night) and in capital 
spirits considering all. It was something 
to have got through seven or eight hours, 
In another seven or eight it would be full 
daylight again, and with luck they would 
get breakfast at the vicarage some time 
before noon. ў 

And won't we be ready for it?” said 
Clive. 

Dick said he was readv for it then and 
there; and, for the matter of that, said 
Clive, so was he. 

The twilight faded, and soon now all was 
utter and eerie darkness, 

More than this. The storm burst at 
last, and after a furious demonstration 
of thunder and lightning, rain set in with a 
steady downpour. Its noise on the ivy 
made talk an effort, and as they had very 
little left to say, after а brief course of 
school songs they sat in silence, with their 
feet towards the hiding-hole well. Thus 
sitting, Dick fell asleep; and Clive tried to 
follow so judicious an example. 

But sleep declined. to come to Clive. 
He folded his arms and nodded—all to no 
purpose. 

Time was not now to be measured, and 
he couldn't tell how many hours had dragged 
by in the persistent whipping of the rain, 
when something made him sit up and sniff 
fervently several times, 

And then he clutched and woke Dick. 

“I say, isn't there a smell of tobacco?“ 
he asked. I'm sure it's tobacco.” 

Dick first relieved his feclings with a 
growl or two. He said he was in the middle 
of a splendid dream, and it was a wretched 
drop to this kind of reality. 

But isn't it? It i4. Someone's smok- 
ing somewhere," cried Clive, 

" You're quite right, old chap," said 
Dick. “ Good stuff too.” 

"'Then he must be in the yard under. 
neath. Let's ycll," said Clive. 

They gave Blackberry Hall a compound 
yell, the like of which it had assuredly 
never heard since England roared for joy 
in the wreck of the Spanish Armada. 

After the yell they kicked at the tloor and 
shouted “* Help ! " in more human fashion. 

And then they paused and listened with 
all their four ears. 

But they could hear nothing save the rain, 
and Dick had just suggested, far from con- 
eolinglv, that perhaps what they had taken 
for tobacco was some rotten woodwork set on 
fire by the lightning, when Clive scrambled 
to his feet with an “I say, that's all stuff. 
What a forgetful idiot Iam!” 

How ао?” 

„Get up.“ said Clive, “ and let's clear tho 
floor. There’s—another secret. room below 
this—a whole stringy of them, the lowest 
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inside the kitchen chimney. I thought 
they'd all gone to smash except this, but 
perhaps they haven't." 

* ]—5see," said Dick, speaking as if what 
he saw was not much worth see‘ng. Some 
fellow smoking in the kitchen, vou mean. 
We might as well be in a padded cell for 
all he'll hear of us.” 

“ Get up, old chap," urged (live.“ There's 
a board loose here. I noticed it when we 
kicked." 

They set to work in earnest now. With 
the ivy they swept their floor as clean as 
they could in the dark. Clive was right 
about it. There was also a hollow sound 
in the one corner which supported his hopes. 
Groping with their fingers, they found that a 
timber square of some eighteen inches, though 
much clogged with dirt, gave strong sugges- 
tions of mobility. 

Then out came their knives, and, working 
round the edges, they picked these sufficiently 
deep and clear to get a purchase on the 
wood. 

“It gives!” cried Clive. Now, Dick, 
both tog ‘ther. One—two—three ! ” 

It didn't come out with the“ three," but 
it stirred, and in another minute or two 
the syuare came away altogether in their 
hands. 

It was all black below as around them, 
but their discovery was none the less great. 
A reek of tobacco rose to them as unmis- 
takably as if it were on their own level. 

“ Someone has been smoking!" 
Clive. 

“ Ra.ther !” said Dick. 

* And here. Hel-lo! Is anyone there?“ 

Echo answered, but nothing more sub- 
8t intial. 

* Oh for a match ! " sighed Clive. This 
is the rummiest thing of all. Even a flash 
of lightning would do us well now.” 

But Dick's brain had got to work. He 
fumbled for a piece of brick in one of the 
eyclets of their room, found it, and let it 
fall through the hole. It seemed to reach 
bottom almost immediately. 

“ I’m going through after that," he said. 

They had an argument about the honour 
of being the first to descend, but Dick 
settled the argument by sliding into the 
hole. And then, while still hanging at full 
stretch, he proclaimed his news. 

I'm touching ground as it is," he cried. 
„It's all right. This is—good." Не 
finished his words on the next floor. Come 
down, Clive!” he added. Some fellow’s 
been sleeping here. I'm on his bed.” 

Clive was with him in a second or two now, 
and they resumed their gropings. The 
walls of this lower cell were hung with 
paper, which crackled to the touch. But 
the bed was the great find, and upon this 
they concentrated their attention. Kneel- 
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‘CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING FOR PLEASURE AND PRIZES. 


№“ that we are once again in the thick 

of the 'cross-country running season, 
& little chat, with some hints and tips, as 
to that popular form of winter sport, will 
constitute timely, useful, and, as here 
interspersed with some stories, entertaining 
, reading. 

There is a deal more in the art of running 
'eross country than, as one young gentleman 
put it, to “don running costume and peg 
away as hard as you can." That, in many 
instances, would indeed be an excellent 
vecina only aunonsine that vou designed 
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ing, they made out its composition of coats 
and sacks, and lastly, quite underneath, 
something of romantic interest even at such 
a time. 

" What's—this ? " exclaimed Clive, draw- 
ing out a little bag of smooth leather that 
chinked musically. 

“ Money, by the sound,” said Dick. 

* Well,” said Clive, * this beats all.” 

But still more was to come. Dick had 
Just put two of his right-hand fingers into 
a gallipot and announced jam; and now his 
left hand found a box of matches. A light 
was struck, and the whole scene was dis- 
played. 

lt was a larger room than the one above, 
though lower in the ceiling. "There was a 
spirit lamp and kettle, two shelves with 
books as well as jam and matches, half a 
loaf of bread, butter and bacon, the bed 
(a gipsy heap), and, best of all, a trap door 
in tlie corner like the one above, This last 
was evidently in regular use. It had a 
hinge and a ring, and when lifted showed 
а rope ladder. 

Two matches sufficed to expose all the 
secrets of this strange lair, including the most 
significant of them all Clive untied the 
leather bag, poured guineas into his palm, 
returned them, and then smiled across the 
match at Dick's eager countenance. 

Well, of all jokes!“ he said. So this 
is where old Hinchcombe hangs out when 
he's at home. And this is his bank!“ 

Dick’s eyes then settled upon something 
by the jam pot. 

“ And this," he added, laying hands upon 
a meerschaum pipe, is what the old chap 
scented our atmosphere with. Why, it's 
still warm.” 

He dropped the match and lit another. 

This time Clive looked at his watch and 
found that it was only a little after mid- 
night. 

" Dick," he said, “let's get home. It’s 
bound to be straight sailing to the level. 
Light me down." 

Replacing the bag with the money under 
the bed, Clive took to the rope ladder, 
which led straight into the yawning black- 
ness of the old kitchen chimney. It brought 
him without difficulty to the flagstones ; 
and there Dick joined him. 

Thence, without any desire for further 
discoveries, they made off in the rain and, 
after a blundering and thorny time of it 
among the brambles, reached the vicarage 
between one and two o'clock. 

The lights in the window told of the 
general anxiety about them, but this was 
all now at an end. 

* My dear, dear boys!” cried the arch. 
deacon, when he himself answered the bell 
to such joyful purpose. Thank God, you 
are safe at last! Thank God ! " 
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By RAYMOND RAR. 


to crawl home behind everyone else, and so 
win that unenviable trophy, the wooden 
8poon. 

First, as regards training. The only 
opportunities that many boys have for 
practising are of an evening and on Saturday 
afternoon. It should at once be stated 
that fast running in the dark along, say, 
suburban roads is undoubtedly a somewhat 
dangerous proceeding. "We have personally 
known several accidents to occur during 
such spins, through collisions with pedes- 
trians, falls over unseen kerbing, and so 


woman said as she sat upon the gro 


“ Апа awfully hungry, dad," said Clive, 
“but with lots to tell.” 


They told their story over some сой 
beef, salad, and bread and cheese, deeply 
interesting the archdeacon in spite of the 
fatigue of his emotions due to his fears and 
the long day. 

His sympathies passed from the boys to 
that old oddity of a Mr. Hinchcombe, and 
the remarkable life he must have led these 
many months in such a burrow. 

The old fellow's flight from the Hall was 
ascribed to shock. 

" Of course that was it," said the arch- 
deacon, when they told him how they had 
yelled. ** The poor man must have thought 
you were evil spirits at least. Really, | 
wonder he didn't die of fright on the spot." 

“ Well, to-morrow will show," said Clive 
„He's sure to get back for his cash if he's 
alive, and of course he's that." 

But in truth to-morrow told them nothing 
more than they already knew. 

The second hiding-hole was just as they 
had left it, guineas and all; and it was the 
same the next dav, the next week, and when 
the boys went back to school. 

Ву that time the guineas (eighty-seva 
of them—all, save a certain discolouration, 
due to damp, as good as when they wert 
minted) were in the archdeacon’s safe 
custody. Blackberry Hall was far out o 
the beaten ways of tramps, but it seemed 
exceedingly unwise to leave such temptation 
about for other enterprising spirits. 
letter was deposited on that frowsy bed of the 
old scholar (or whatever he was), inviting 
him to call at the vicarage for his property. 

But nothing came of that either; and at 
Christmas there was still no further news 0 
Mr. Hinchcombe. 

By then the archdeacon was inclined t° 
think that the guineas belonged to himsel. 
as lord of the old manor house, and that а 
guilty conscience had something to do wil 
Mr. Hinchcombe's abrupt and complete 
disappearance. А thorough investigatio 
of Blackberry Hall indicated that much 0 
the panelling in three of the rooms had beet 
recently torn away. Mr. Hinchcombe migh! 
thus have found the money in his quest fo 
mere fuel; in which case there was some 
thing peculiarly amusing in his periodical 
calls at the vicarage to solicit change for 
a guinea. 

But be that as it might, the eighty-seve 
other coins remained at the old gentleman: 
disposition a little longer. Then eights 
five of them were sold and the pr : 
passed to Clive's father’s banking account 
The other two were for Clive and Dic 
as ballast for their watch-chains, and value 
mementoes of an adventurous night in t 
Teme Valley. 


forth. On one occasion a runner in the дай 
collided violently with a laundry woman 
who was carrying home a large basket © 
gentlemen's underwear. The runner w? 
hurled headlong, and was much сиб abo 
by falling upon some pieces of a broke 
street lamp-glass. All that the laundr) 
und was 
pointing to the scattered shirts and pent 
* Tf you'd had more of them things ор, Y% 
wouldn't have got hurt so much." Ther 
was logic in the argument! 
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fo night work; not only, as the term is, 
“ fair toe and heel" but every now and 
again getting upon your toes, more after 
the style of actual running. American 
athletes are wonderfully practical in their 
methods of training, and some of their long 
distance men, for training at night time, 
adopt spells of fast walking with intervals 
of progression on the toes—a movement 
that has been expressively descried as the 
* peacocky prink. 

A little anecdote may be here told. The 
writer was once talking in a London office 
with Mr. W. G. George, the famous runner, 
whose mile record has now stood for 
twenty-two years. Said that gentleman, 
" Will you come into the back yard 
and run 100 up’ with me?" How could 
we sprint in a spac» of some six yards 
square and that already contained a dustbin 
and three empty crates? The champion, 
however, soon explained this method of 
training, which is to, from each leg alter- 
nately, bound as high into the air as you 
conveniently can, bringing your knees 
well up, and the while counting aloud “ опе,” 
“ two," three, and so on up to a hundred. 
Grand exercise for a runner; long distance 
work in а nutshell.” 

When practising by daylight get as much 
running actually across country as you can. 
" Grass, if possible," is a good motto for 
the hare and hounds enthusiast. Also 
do not forget plough. Certainly there are 
plenty of runners who, practising only on 
the roads, never will forget the ploughed 
land that they have encountered in some 
races; but, joking apart, plenty of rough 
going is very advisable in training. The 
man who is used to fields and ditches usually 
runs with a stouter heart than he who, like 
one cross copse and common" lagger, 
trains “ round our square." 

It may be mentioned that facilities for 
athletic training are now afforded at quite 
thirty of the parks and open spaces that 
are under the control of the London County 
Council. At the grass “ Oval" in South- 
wark Park training is allowed on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays from 6 А.м. until 
the. park is closed. The surrounding tar- 
paved footpath, which is open at night, is 
also extensively so used. Dressing accom- 
modation is provided free of charge at about 
a dozen such places; at a few other places 
& charge of one penny is made for it. 

An important point in training is to find 
out what sort of going suits you best. Are 
you “at home on heavy ground, or swift 
on a hard road? Does plugging uphill 
take you past your training comrades, or 
are you a “terror” on a down grade ? 
Once you have discovered the sort of going 
that you are naturally adapted for, lose no 
opportunity of, in a race, scoring when you 
come to what some runners term a “ slice 
of my own cake,” in other words, ground 
that you can negotiate with ease. 

Ав a general rule take short steps when 
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oing uphill ; stride out well on a run-down. 
This is like the low and the high gears of a 
change-speed cycle. If possible, no matter 
where you are in the race, strive always to 
finish the course. To give up and take a 
short cut home is bad on principle. It 
Causes a runner to, in time, become what is 
known ав а “ quitter,” which means опе 
who, instead of gamely fighting to the end, 
quits the course directly he finds himself 
in difficulties, And bear in mind the 
undoubted fact that quitters ' do not win 
prizes in any branch of athletics. 

An amusing incident occurred at the 
start of a ‘cross-country scramble of one 
well-known club. А novice was present by 
invitation, and very early in the proceedings 
he protested. “ Here, not so fast! We've 
only just begun!" The effect produced 
by that appeal was much laughter and more 
pace. 

In club running do not attempt to join 

the fast pack if you really ought to be 
with the “slow” pack. So doing you will 
very probably become somewhat a misery 
to yourself in your efforts to keep up. 
You will certainly prove very much so to 
the unfortunate “ whipper-in," who thus 
has to spend his Saturday afternoon running 
with the slow-coach urging him to “ Come 
on.“ 
We have referred to the subject of running 
in the parks. If you are a “hare” in a 
paper-chase never take the trail through a 
public or a private park. In the latter case 
you are trespassing; in the former—well, 
here is an actual happening. 

We, personally, were once in a pack that 
was hot on the scent when the trail took us 
through the gates of а suburban public 
park. Soon hounds met the hares returning 
slowly and sadly on their own tracks, 
escorted by several  park-keepers, and 
busily engaged in picking up each piece of 
paper scent with which they had littered 
the turf and gravel walks. The park- 
keepers, be it said, seemed rather to enjoy 
the joke, but then, on that nippy afternoon, 
they were warmly clad, even to the extent 
of wearing thick overcoats. Hares and 
hounds, of course, were in running costume. 

In actual racing try to manage that you 
do not make the pace for any of your 
opponents, It is a great help to a man to 
be able to keep just behind another who 
is going well, to so shelter from the wind, 
and then “smother ’ the other fellow at 
the finish. 

Remembering that, remember this: 
Never, when overtaking a man, mercly 
just struggle past him. Instead, lie back 
a while, if necessary, and then, when over- 
hauling him, go right bv and leave him 
behind at once. So doing, he cannot 
“hang on to you," as the phrase is; in all 
probability he is, so far as you are con- 
cerned, done with completely. Of course, 
in athletic rivalry, ** all'a fair that is fair.“ 
In spite of that we recall the case of two 
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brothers, one at “ scratch " in a handicap, 
the other in receipt of a liberal start. Not 
unti] quite close to the finish did the scratch 
man succeed in passing his brother, but he 
did it effectually, so that the other should 
not make use of him as a pacemaker and 
then perhaps race him home. Whereupon 
the slower man shouted after his disappear- 
ing relative, Well, you are unsociable ! " 

Sometimes in a long, hard run, you may 
have what is known as a bad time," when, 
for a certain period, you feel as if you cannot 
run at all, and, maybe, temporarily wish 
that you had never heard of such a thing as 
'cross-country sport afoot. The best plan 
then is to doggedly jog on, paying no 
attention to whether others are passing vou 
or not. You will soon “run off" that 
disagrecable feeling and can then set about 
racing in real earnest. 

And the dreaded “stitch”! The re- 
medy for that is the same. Keep going, 
if even only at à walk, but also keep trying 
to go just a little faster. If you persist 
in so experimenting, as we may put it, you 
wil very shortly discover that you can 
again run easily. You have worked off 
the “ stitch." 

‘Cross-country runners should take special 
саге to guard against taking cold. Wrap up 
in a great coat till the moment before you 
start, or as near to that as maybe ; continue 
moving all the time that you are on your 
journey; have a rapid, tepid bath, quick 
thorough drying, and rub down with 
embrocation directly you reach head- 
quarters again. 

It should just be added that there are 
certainly some young fellows, physically 
quite sound, who are “no good on their 
legs." They are not cut out to be 'cross- 
country performers, however efficient they 
may prove to be in other forms of sport. 
With anecdotes concerning two of these we 
will conclude. 

“ You were having a ‘bad time,’ I fancy, 
when I overtook you in the race," said one 
runner to another. The comprehensive 
response was, “ Yes, and so I was when each 
individual one of all the rest of the com- 
petitors passed me." 

Giving some advice to certain young 
runners, a 'cross-country veteran remarked, 
“ As little as possible run alone by yourself. 
In company you really run much faster 
though you may not be aware of that fact.” 
Then observed one youth: “ But I cannot 
get company during a run." “No hare 
and hounds clubs in your part of the world, 
then?” “Oh, it isn't that," answered 
the aggrieved one, but the other fellows 
always get such а long way ahead.” 

There is a well-known athletic trainer 
who, of such would-be ’cross-country runners, 
says, " They are born ‘stayers,’ for they are 
best advised if they stay away from tho 
game altogether." And, without doubt, 
in such cases, he is not far from being 
correct. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “ The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in а Burmese Jungle,” etc. 


HAD never before been inside the Priory 
except sometimes to visit Mrs. Purvis in 

the servants’ hall when Sir Catlin was away 
from Thornton, and when, at the hour 
‘named by the groom, I entered at the 
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CHAPTER III. —THE MINIATURE. 


servants’ door and was conducted upstairs 
by one of the footmen, I was struck almost 
dumb by the size and magnificence of the 


place. 
I was led across the entrance hall, all 
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floored in polished oak, with suits of shining 
armour standing round the walls, and а 
great fireplace on one side, and shown into 
a great library lined with bookcases, where 
Sir Catlin, booted) (and spurred, and evi- 
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dently just returned from an early ride, was 
seated reading a news sheet by the fire. 

When the servant had closed the door 
and left us together he continued reading, 
without taking any notice of me, for quito 
& minute, while I stood nervously before 
him twirling my hat in my hand. Then 
suddenly he put down the paper and said : 

“ You're a great hulking lad, Master 
Rowland ; what do you mean to do in the 
world!“ 


— 
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* To go for & soldier, Sir Catlin, when 
I’m old enough," I replied as boldly as I 
could, for to that I had long made up my 
mind, the talk of all the countryside being 
at that time of nothing but battles by land 
and sea, and it being only a year since we 
had held a solemn church service and day 
of mourning in memory of the glorious victory 
at Trafalgar and of the brave Lord Nelson 
who had fallen there in the moment of 
triumph. 

* Go for a soldier!" oried Sir Catlin; 
that's a fool's trade. The vicar tells me 
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he has been teaching you; let mo hear 
what schooling you have got." 

1 told him with some stammering, for 
his eyes never left mv face, that 1. could 
read and write, keep accounts if they were 
simple, had a smattering of the Latin and 
Borne knowledge of French and Spanish.” 

" Latin, French, Spanish! What put it 
into the parson’s mad head to teach you 
those ?" he exclaimed. But as 1 could 
give him no answer to this, savo that it was 
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the vicar’s pleasure, he continued: A fine 
schooling, in truth, for a gipsv boy! Come 
now, master clerk, we must find you better 
employment than carrying a musket, or 
all the parson's pains will be wasted. I 
have settled to put you in the office to help 
my bailiff, Mr. Drew. What do you say to 
that?“ 

“ I will do my best, Sir Catlin,” I answered, 
for although the prospect of the office was 


not much to my liking I dared not refuse ( 


the Squire. ( 


“ Then Mr. Drew will expect you to- | 


morrow and pay you five shillings a week 
And as it will be best for vou to live near 
your work, vou can come here; Mra, Purvis 
will find you a room." And with that he 
took up his news sheet again and motioned 
to me to go. 

His last words, that I was to leave the 
old cottage and live henceforth at the 
Priory, filled me with dismay, and both 
Ned and the dear old. vicar were as grieved 
as I when ] told them the news, the former 


at being left alone, the good parson at the 
unavoidable interruption to our morning 
studies, 

“What for do 'eo want tha in t' office, 
lad ? " asked Ned suspiciously. *' Old Drew 
be not ower worked." And he vowed that 


although he could not see the rights of it, 


we d 
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owed Sir Catlin's offer, namely, the very 
fashionable gentleman who had been with 
him when he came upon us fighting. How 
I learnt this I will now tell you. 

This gentleman was a Frenchman, a 
Colonel Charmilly as I soon discovered, said 
by the servants to be one of those French 
émigrés who had fled from France at the 
Revolution, and Sir Catlin was supposed 
to have met him at the gambling clubs in 
London—a supposition very likely true, 
for the two gentlemen spent nearly all their 
time together at the dice. 

Well, it happened one day, some weeks 
after I had taken my place in the Priory 
office, that Mr. Drew had occasion to send 
то with a message to the Baronet, whom, 
as usual, I found at play with Colonel Char- 
milly in the library. I had delivered my 
message, received Sir Catlin’s answer, and 
had just passed through the curtains which, 
instead of a door, closed the entrance to the 
library, when I heard him say : 

“ What do you think of the boy, Char- 
milly -? 

I could scarcely doubt he referred to me, 
and for the life of me I could not help but 
stop and listen, hoping to hear some praise, 
for I was full of youthful vanity. Instead, 
I heard the French coloncl reply : 

„Mon аги! if I were you the very sight 
of him would give me the ague. He carries 
his pedigree on hia face ! " 

Just then I saw Mrs. Purvis approaching 
and I was compeiled to hurry away, 
although, call it wrong if you will, I would 
have given all I possessed to be able to 
continue my eavesdropping. When I 
returned to Mr. Drew I was trembling all 
over, 80 that I feared he would notice it, 
and I could scarcely wait till my work was 
finished to rush off to Ned Waines and tell 
him what I had heard. 

“ Aa've feared summat like yon for years, 
lad," said my foster-father when he had 
heard. me out. Aa’ve not forgot his 
wicked face when first he saw tha poor 
mother." 

“ But if he knows who I am, Ned, why 
doesn't he tell me ? " I asked. 

“Ah, he's a deep 'un," said the old 
gamekeeper, shaking his hend. Why do 
ee do a many things? Why did 'ce say 
tha mother were a gipsy when a baby could 
see ая she weren't ? ” 

Well. Ned," said I, “I mean to ask 
him." 

My foster-father seized me by thc arm. 

" Doan't 'ee do that, lad! Doan't ос do 
that!“ he cried. 

" But why, Мей?” I ask. Surely, if 
anybody, I have a right to know." 

Е Aa'm feared for tha, laddie,” he said, 
drawing me close to him. Didn't yon 
Frenchy say as how tha face should give 
Sir Catlin t' ague? Now why should it ? 
Answer me that! 

а I don't know, Ned," I replicd. 

No. lad," he continued," us doan't 
know, but Sir Catlin do; and if ‘се doan't 
tell tha o’ himself, it’s little tha’ll learn by 
asking." 

" Then what am I to do, Ned?” I 
asked, 

.. Nowt,” said Ned shortly. “Tha must 
bide tha time. Promise me, laddie, tha'lt 
say nowt to Sir Catlin ! " 

And in the end, after much urging. I 
promised ; and I did so the more readily 
ав another plan, which I thought vastly 
clever, had flashed into my mind while we 
were talking. Whatever the secret was, 

one] Charmilly knew it as well as the 

aronot. Now, as far as my position per- 
11 5 I had already become friendly with 
the Colonel. Like most of his nation he 
was a great lover of the small-sword, and 
learning that I also, thanks to Ned's lessons, 
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was not altogether ignorant of the art, he 
had more than once sent for me to fence 
with him, in order, as he said, to get his 
hand into practice before he had to fight 
in earnest against the soldiera of Napoleon. 

My idea, then, was to cultivate this in- 
timacy by every means in my power, 
trusting that some dav the Frenchman, 
who was very confidential in his talk, might 
drop a word that would give, me the clue 
I wanted. 

This plan I prosecuted with what I 
considered great cunning. I was con- 
tinually pressing Ned to show me some 
new trick of fence, and it was not difficult 
to induce the old soldier to comply, for he 
was not a little vain of his skill with the 
sword and required but scant urging to 
take up the foils. These stratagems I 
imparted, one by one, to Colonel Char- 
milly ; and he, in return, taught me some- 
thing of the foreign methods; so that, 
before long, he took such an interest in 
learning and teaching, that scarcely a day 
passed that we did not spend at least an 
hour of it in cach other's company. 

But suddenly my scheme was overset 
by the Colonel leaving the Priory. Some 
said that he had quarrelled with Sir Catlin 
over their play, and certainly it was freely 
rumoured in the servants’ hall that the 
Baronet had won largely from him: others 
affirmed that a letter had arrived from 
France and that that was the reason for 
his sudden departure. However it was, he 
was gone and my hopes with him. 

From that time I began to feel mv life 
at Thornton insupportable. The constant 
sense of suspicion that I harboured against 
Nir Catlin; the feeling that, although out- 
wardly he took small notice of me, he had 
his eye always upon ту ingoings and out- 
goings, and the distaste I felt for my clerkly 
employment and my scanty wage all made 
me lony to leave the place. 

This longing was not lessened by the news 
that reached the village by every news 
sheet and traveller. The whole of Europe 
was then shaken by the great war with 
France. Already several lads in the village, 
among them my insubordinate follower 
Tom Slingsby, had gone off to join the army, 
and Master George had been appointed 
about the same time to a согпеѓсу in the 
Hussars, for which, a8 it took him from the 
Priory, I, at any rate, was thankful, for 
he had never forgiven me that blow on 
the chin, and while he remained at home 
his coldness and marked aversion added 
not a little to the discomfort of my exist- 
ence. 

One day, indeed, I plucked up courage 
to ask Sir Catiin if I might join Tom Slings- 
by's regiment, but the reception I received 
plainly showed me that he did not mean me 
to leave the Priorv if he could help it. 

“ You ungrateful voung imp!” he cried, 
* do you think I’ve let Mr. Drew маяго his 
time teaching you your business for vou to 
run off like a cat-o'-mountain the first time 
you feel inclined to ? ” 

And shortly after that an event occurred 
that bound me still closer to my captivity, 
as I began to regard it. For Mr. Drew fell 
seriouslv ill, and, as Sir Catlin declared he 
could find no suitable successor, the care 
of the whole estate fell upon my shoulders, 

One consolation I had, however. Sir 
Catlin'a only pleasure, if I except play and 
the hoarding of money, lay in horse-racing. 
The Priory stable was one of the most 
famous in the North, and aa I was a light 
weight and a good horseman, the stud groom, 
who was a great confidant of old Ned, often 
allowed me to ride the thoroughbreds at 
exercise, 

One among them war my especial 
favourite, a mare called The Pride, that 
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but for her nervous temper would have been 
one of the greatest racehorses of her time. 
I had known her since a foal, and, although 
fractious with others, with mo she was 
always gentle as a lamb, so that often, when 
she was unmanageable in the stables, the 
lads there would come to me to groom her. 
And many a good gallop, too, I had on her 
back to test the speed of Sir Catlin’s three- 
year-olds, 

In tho autumn of the year 1808 the Priory 
was full of guests, many of them Master 
George's officer friends, come to shoot Sir 
Catlin's preserves for the last time for some 
years, as most of them expected. For great 
events were then taking place abroad. 
Napoleon, in his unbridled ambition, had 
removed the Spanish king from his throne 
and seated his own brother, Joseph, thero 
instead. At this usurpation the Spaniards 
had risen in violent insurrection, and 
England had sent an army to help them. 

It was then we first heard the name of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, now the Duke of 
Wellington ; but, at the moment, that 
famous soldier waa in disgrace for the part 
he had taken in concluding the Convention 
of Cintra, whereby a French army in 
Portugal, when at the point of uncon- 
ditional surrender, had been allowed to 
return unharmed to France, when it might 
have been sent captive to England. For 
this we afterwards learnt Sir Artliur was in 
no way to blame; but at the moment the 
bitterest feelings were aroused throughout 
the country, and every суе was fixed on 
Sir John Moore, who had succeeded to the 
command of the army, in the hope that he 
would wipe away the disgrace by driving 
the other French armies from the soil of 
Spain, 

It was to join this army that Master 
George and his companions were bound, 
and Sir Catlin's party at the Priory was as 
much a farewell entertainment to his son's 
friends as a means of thinning out the 
partridges on the estate. 

Colonel. Charmilly was there tco, arrived 
from no one knew where. I had viewed his 
coming with joy, hoping once more that I 
might obtain from him an opportunitv of 
satisfying the curiosity that day and night, 
whether at work or play, was never absent 
from my mind. But on this occasion I was 
doomed to disappointment. Mr. Drew was 
still ill, and I could spare but little time 
from mv office ; while, as for the Colonel, ho 
also was bound for Npain, and seemed to 
care for nothing but to get his fill of enjoy- 
ment while he could, so that instead of, as 
formerly, continually secking my company, 
he scarcely even noticed me. ` 

On the twentieth of September (I shall 
never forget the date) I had been engaged 
since sunrise making out the schedule of 
rents due to Sir Catlin from the tenantry 
on the next quarter day, and ]ate in the 
forenoon, happening to require information 
about & certain farm, the lease of which 
was soon to expire, I ran up the spiral 
staircase of the East Tower to the dim attic 
where the large oak chests were stored that 
held the records of the estate in former 
times. 

I was searching through these without 
much result, and indeed was about to 
abandon my quest as hopeless, when, as I 
routed out the contents of the last chest, 
my eye lit upon a dark object among the 
pile of dusty documents I had turned out 
on to the floor. In idle curiosity I bent 
down and picked it up, and was surpriscd 
to find it was a handsome morocco-leather 
case about six inches square. Inatinctively 
I pressed the catch, and as the lid flew back 
I saw to my utter bewilderment а full- 
length miniature of my mother! 

For some seconds I could do nothing but 
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stare dully at it, but as soon as I had ге- 
covered from the first shock of surprise, 
I sat down on one of the chests and, taking 
my locket from where I always wore it 
round my neck, compared the portrait it 
contained with my new-found treasure, 
The light in the attic was so dim, however, 
that I could not see clearly, and so I returned 
to the office and laid the two likenesses 
side by side on the table under the window. 

Though not drawn from exactly the same 
point of view an instant’s inspection left 
no doubt in my mind that both pictures 
represented the same person, the only 
differenco being that in the miniature my 
mother appeared younger than in the 
locket, and that whereas in the locket her 
sweet face looked up at me with no other 
adornment than the curls of her waving 
hair, in the miniature she was represented 
in a dress of great richnesa, and with costly 
jewellery round her neck and arms. 

So absorbed was I in gazing at the two 
pictures, and in forming a thousand con- 
jectures as to how the miniature could have 
come to be where I had found it, that I was 

rfectly oblivious to everything else, and 
tore my ears had even caught the sound 
of approaching footsteps, І was suddenly 
surprised by hearing the door behind me 
open, and, turning hastily, saw Sir Catlin 
himself enter the room. 

For an instant I was overwhelmed with 
dismay and hastily slipped my locket under 
my coat; but the miniature I could not 
conceal; and as 1 saw Sir Catlin's eye fall 
on it, a sudden recklessness took possession 
of me. 

* Look, Sir Catlin,” I said, “I have 
found a portrait of my mother ! "' 

I have seen men startled ; I have seen 
them overcome by fear and rage ; but never 
have I seen a man's face simultaneously 
betray all three emotions to the extent that 
Sir Catlin's did as I held out the miniature 
for his inspection. The deep red of his 
skin went a sickly greenish white, his out- 
stretched hand shook as if with the palsy, 
while from his eyes flashed a malignant fire 
that filled me with sudden terror. 

% You must be mad, boy —mad! he 
cried. “ This your mother! They do not 
paint the mothers of such as you on ivory 
and enclose them in morocco-leather cases! 
What put this crazy notion into your head? 

His behaviour should have warned me 
to be careful, but at that time, although 
I was convinced he knew more of me than 
he wished to say, I did not suspect him of 
any direct ill-will towards me. Indeed, 
lately, since Mr. Drew's illness, he had, 
for him, treated me with remarkable kind- 
ness. So in answer to his question I 
quietly drew out the locket from beneath 
my coat and handed it to him, watching 
keenly to see what effect the sight of it 
would produce. 

But Sir Catlin was not to be taken by 
surprise & second time. He took the locket 
from me and calmly compared it with the 
miniature without exhibiting any other 
emotion than a mild interest. Then he 
asked how the locket came into my pos- 


ion. 

"When I told him it had been found round 
my neck on the night I was brought by my 
dying mother to the Priory, he held the two 
portraits side by side again, looking at them 
with deep attention. 

“JI do not wonder you have been de- 
ceived, Rowland," he said at last, the 
resemblance is remarkable. But they are 
not the same, worse luck to you, my boy. 
This locket may contain a portrait of your 
mother —she was dead, poor woman, when 
I saw her, and I don't remember her suf. 
ficiently to say. But this’’—holding up 
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I was with my poor brother, Mr. Wilfrid, 
when he bought it from a dealer in Madrid. 
it must have been mislaid in the confusion 
of his sudden death. I am glad you have 
found it. I. must be placed with the other 
miniatures іп the saloon.” 

All trace of annoyance had passed from 
his face, and his manner was so assured, 
and his assertions so positive and plausible, 
that I was almost forced to doubt the 
evidence of my senses and believe him. 
He asked me how I had found the miniature, 
and when I had explained what had taken 
me to the attic, he said almost affectionately : 

" You've been a good boy, Rowland, 
and I'll not forget how hard you have 
worked. I declare I'm better off by five 
hundred guineas since you have had the 
management of the estate. But, Rowland, 
my lad, get these foolish notions that you 
are а prince in disguise out of your head ; 
they will do you no good.” 

At that moment the bell in the clock tower 
sounded for the servants’ midday meal I 
think the summons was a relief to both of us. 

“ There, run off to your dinner, my lad," 
said Sir Catlin, “and as a reward for all 
your work you may take a holiday to-day. 
You would like to say good-bye to The 
Pride.” 

“The Pride!" I exclaimed. 
you sold her, Sir Catlin ? di 

“ No, I have given her to Master George 
for a charger, and he is taking her with him 
to Spain. "There, run along now," he added 
somewhat impatiently. 


„Have 


I stood hesitating, however, looking at 


my locket which he still held in his hand. 

“ May I have my locket, Sir Catlin?” 
I ventured at last. 

“ Of course you can, my boy,” he replied, 
with à start as though he had forgotten 
that he had it, and he handed it to me. 

I thanked him and went out. But as I 
stood at the head of the great staircase 
thinking, for I could not forget the look on 
his face when he first saw the miniature, 
I heard nim cross the office, and, a second 
afterwards, I caught the sound of his foot- 
steps ascending the spiral staircase to the 
lumber attic. 


Evidently he thought that there might be 


other discoveries there which it would be 


well for him to make himself. 
( To be continued.) 
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IG THE EARLY ONE. 
Bv FELIX LEIGH. 


L 


the Prehistoric Ages, while the earth was 


r getting cool, 


Ig the Cave-Boy went one morning with a lagging 


step to school. 


n 


By the shadows of tbe tree-ferns be could judge 


that he was late, 


But the grief that knowledge caused him wasn't 


really very great. 


їп. 


Пе was not inclined to harry, so the truant’s path 
he took, 


Pausing once to play peg-pebble on the margin of & 


brook. 


IV 


But а borrid din alarmed him, and be sought a lofty 
bough, 


And looked down upon the creatures who wero 


causing all tbe row. 


v. 
Dinosaur and pterodactyl in a battle had engaged, 
And the landscape was demolished while the awful 
combat raged. 


VL 
When tbe beasts bad slain each other, and wen 
stretched out still and dead, 


Ig desvended with some caution from his perching. 
place o'erbead. 


VIL 


As һе clambered down in silence, feeling ratbe 
scared, of course, 


Just beneath him, stepping lightly, came a littie 
five-toed horse. 


VIII. 


In a flash Ig dropped upon it—be bad stolen ride 
before, 


Little Five-Toes bucked in fury ‘neath the burda 
that it bore. 


ix. 

Cave-Boys’ “seats” were far from perfect, in that 
period long past: f 

By nis stead into а geyscr, bot and steaming, 15 vu 
cast. 


x 


Very pink and slightly scalded, from tbe spring b 
crawled ashore; 


He was sorry he'd played truant—be'd not do it №] 
more, 


ХІ. 


With a cowed repentant spirit to the scbooi ће mo 
set out; 


But he saw, as he approached it, there was 0009] 
about. 


XIL 


‘Twas a lofty limestone cavern, and upon the cif! 
grey face, 


Scratched with flint, in shaky letters, this }ласпрй® 
lg could trace :— 
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Cricket eclipsed! 


promises to be a very busy and 
exciting season. For the first time we 
are receiving a visit from an Australian 
team, and, judging by the latter's per- 
formances in their matches with their 
redoubtable neighbours in New Zealand, 
they will prove very formidable opponents. 
пе programme of fixtures, besides matches 
with England, Wales, France, and ibly 
Ireland, includes engagements with London, 
the Army and Navy, and both Universities— 
twenty-eight matches in all. 

In Australia, though the Rugby game is 
very popular, no less than four kinds of 
football are played—namely, the Association 
game, the Northern Union game, the Rugby 
game, and the Victorian game. 

The latter is chiefly played in Victoria 
and the southern part of Australia. Its 
chief peculiarity consists in a player not 
being allowed to run more than seven yards 
with the ball unless he bounds it on the 
ground and catches it. This he oan con- 
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THE COMING FOOTBALL SEASON. 


Bv CHARLES J. B. MARRIOTT. 


tinue to do every seven yards. In other 
particulars the game is not greatly unlike 
Rugby, but twenty players constitute 
a side and their position in the field of play 
is different. The game has never been 
introduced into England, but some vears 
ago, when Shaw and Shrewsbury’s football 
combination were in Australia, they played 
several matches under Victorian rules, and 
A. E. Stoddart, the well-known cricketer, 
who was one of the team, quickly proved 
himself as adept as the natives. 

Before leaving for England the Austra- 
lian team played an interesting match at 
Sydney with our British team which has 
been touring in Australia and New Zealand, 
and the latter proved successful. 

The visiting team from Australia will 

robably be largely composed of New 
South Wales playcrs, and it is worthy of 
mention that the president of the New 
South Wales Union is J. J. Calvert, an old 
Shrewsbury boy, while another warm 
supporter of the game in that colony is the 
Premier, the Hon. C. G. Wade, who in his 
Oxford days was one of the best three- 
quarter backs and played on many occasions 
in the English fifteen with conspicuous 
success. His attaining the responsible 
position of premicr of his native colony is 
an honour all football men congratulate 
him on. 

The performances of the team we sent 
out to New Zealand and Australia cannot 
but be considered as disappointing—all the 
test matches with New Zealand were lost, 
though better results were obtained against 
local combinations Against the well. 
known strength of New Zealand it was 
hardly hoped the side would be victorious, 
but the scoring was even heavier than 
anticipated. These tours to far distant 
parts of the empire cannot be oalled alto- 
gether satisfactory owing to the limited 
number of our best players who have 
sufficient leisure to make such a trip. Still, 
in this particular case it was felt a visit 
was due to the New Zealanders, and that 
to send any team was better than disap- 
pointing our colonial cousins. 

In addition to the Australians we shall 
this season play France and Scotland in 
London. The former are so rapidly im- 
proving in their play, that when they have 
mastered the more intricate niceties of the 
game they may yet beat our English team. 
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The Rugby code is rapidly spreading all 
over France, and the characteristic élan of 
our Gallic friends finds a fitting outlet in 
the great winter game. The dates of the 
International matches have been arranged 
as follows: — England v. Australians, 
December 5, in London; January 16, v. 
Wales, in Wales ; January 30, v. France, in 
London ; February 13, v. Тева, іп Ігејапа, 
and March 20, v. Scotland, in London. 
Of the prospects in the above it is too early 
to speak with certainty, and though the 
standard of English play was somewhat 
better last season, gallant little Wales 
would appear to possess the best chance of 
again heading the list. It is hoped to play 
the Australian match on the new ground at 
Twickenham. The turf is ready, but the 
unfortunate delay in getting the plans for 
the stands passed by the local authorities 
may prevent their being completed in time. 

It is gratifying to note how firmly the 
Rugby game is now established in the Army, 
and, further, that, following the example of 
the Army authorities, the sister Service has 
formed a Navy Union. The annual match 
between the two is rapidly becoming one 
of the most popular of the season, and on 
the last occasion the number of admirals 
present was formidable. A combined team 
of the two Services will meet the Australians 
on October 28, and a fine match should 
result. 

Glancing at the prospects of the different 
counties, Cornwall appear to have an 
excellent chance of retaining the county 
championship, though they will miss the 
services of the brothers Milton, who have 
returned to the Cape after concluding their 
mining studies at Camborne; Durham and 
Devoa are likely to prove their most danger- 
ous rivals. A step for the better in the 
county championship arrangements is the 
fixing of a date for its termination before 
the season has closed. By this means the 
champion county will be discovered before 
the Scotch match—a fact which will much 
u the selectors of the English team. 

ith the strong clubs they have to draw 
from the home counties of Kent, Middlesex, 
and Surrey are quite likely to create surprises 
in the competition. Yorkshire are steadily 


` improving, and, though not yet up to the 


standard of the teams which in the palmy 
days of Yorkshire foot ball made the White 
Roee invicta, should afford satisfaction t. 
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those who have worked hard for the county's 
welfare. The executive are running a 
second team this season, which should prove 
a valuable nursery for young players. 

Turning to clubs, the deterioration, 
temporary, it is to be hoped, of Blackheath 
and Richmond during last season, was 
unfortunately noticeable. Both need an 
accession of fresh blood and regular players. 
The old.Cambridge captain, Mainprice, will 
lead Blackheath. It will be remembered 
that an unfortunate accident early last 
season prevented his playing—a fact which 
cost him his International cap. Mainprico 
is now on the staff at Stanmore School, 
whose destinies are presided over by the 
old Oxford cricketer, Vernon Royle. John 
Hopley, the Harrow and Cambridge cricketer, 
will also be among the club’s forwards, 
Blackheath, by the way, celebrate the fiftieth 
anniversary of their formation this year. 

Richmond have lost the services of their 
captain, Hearson, who has departed to India, 
and will have to depend to a considerable 
extent on their old members. The Harle- 
quins, one of the oldest clubs, after a some- 
what migratory existence, have now 
acquired quite a territorial status at Wands- 
worth. They again promise to be strong. 
A. D. Stoop will continue to act as captain, 
a position he is specially fitted for both by 
experience and generalship. Birkett, the 
International three-quarter, will also be 
available, and if the club can secure a full 
back they will have as strong an outside 
division as any in London. 

Of provincial clubs the best results 
may be expected from кошо Albion, 
Leicester, and Plymouth. Another old boys’ 
team has been formed—namely, by the 
alumni of Dover College—under the title of 
the old Dovorians. We heartily wish them 
success, * 

Then as to the Universities, the annual 
match will be played at Queen's Club 
ground on Saturday, December 12. Oxford 
will this season be captained by H. A. 
Hodges, Sedbergh, being the first scholar 
from that scavol to captain either University. 
The secretarial department will be presided 
over by H. H. Vassall—a name writ large 
in Oxford football records—of Bedford. 
The Dark Blues, by their victory over Cam- 
bridge, now possess a lead of three in the 
series of matches, the record reading: 
35 matches played; Oxford 15 wins, Cam- 
bridge 12, and 8 drawn games. The 
light blues will be again led by a Fettes 
boy in the person of W. С. Lely. Fettes, 
by the way, have contributed more captains 
and more players to the Cambridge side 
than any other school, Scotch or English. 
K. G. MacLeod, last year's captain, has, by 
obtaining his cricket colours, gained the 
rare honour of being a triple blue—a distinc- 
tion shared by the redoubtable C. B. Fry 
and one or two others. Though not so 
markedly conspicuous in his cricket as in 
his football, MacLeod, proved a welcome 
addition to the Cambridge side, his fielding 
being brilliant, while, as bat, he keeps the 
scoring - board moving. Among  public- 
school players entering at Cambridge this 
October are G. P. Jordan, late captain of 
Dulwich, who can play either half or three- 
quarter, and J. C. Frith, C. M. Gold, and 
A. Rawlins. To Oxford Tonbridge are 
sending R. Yong and to Cambridge their 
two three-quarters, C. Bilton and G. Rubie. 

To mark in some way their appreciation 
of Mr. Rowland Hill’s long years of service 
in the cause of the game, he having cha- 
racteristically ref any more tangible 


® Since the above was written the Kirz's College - 


School Old Boys have also started a club. These Old 
Boy teams form an excellent connecting-link between 


st and present students, and encourage esprit 
in both sections. Pi " rom 
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memento, followers of the sport have 
presented him with an address and album 
containing the signatures of thousands of 
past and present players. — Passing reference 
should be made to the death of Mr. Algernon 
Rutter, who, though almost unknown to the 
present generation, was in his day a con- 
spicuous figure in the football world amd the 
first president of the Union. 

Occasionally misunderstandings as to 
whether referees have jurisdiction over 
touch judges has led the International 
Board to recommend that each country 
make it legal for a referee to order a touch 
judge off the field of play, should he be 
dissatisfied with his decisions. This comes 
into force at once. 

In the Association world the division 
which has occurred between the amateur 
and professional elements, though at first 
sight regrettable, will doubtless ultimately 
result in benefit to both sections. With 
two parties to legislate for, one playing for 
recreation and the other for a livelihood, 
friction was bound to arise. There is quite 
room enough and scope enough for the 
Football Association and the Amateur 
Football Association. When each recog- 
nises the need for the other, harmonious 
relationships will follow. 

The Arthur Dunn Cup continues to be 
the chief attraction of the various old boy 
teams, and each season sees a larger number 
of entrants for the competition. The ol. 
Carthusians have been by far the most 
successful of the competing teams, but 
Repton and Malvern always have fine sides, 
The institution of the cup was a very happy 
idea to commemorate one of the finest 
players of his day, and an amateur of the 
best type. To the rising generation Arthur 
Dunn is personally unknown, and a brief 
note on his distinguished career may be not 
out of place. Educated at Eton, he later 
proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and while there played in the University 
football team with marked success. On 
leaving Cambridge he joined the staff of 
Elstree School, but happily was able to get 
away to represent England. While аб 
Elstree he not only took a leading part in 
English football, but trained the pupils 
to a high state of proficiency. On leaving 
Elstree he started the well-known prepara- 
tory school at New Barnet, now presided 
over by the old International, G. O. Smith. 
Under Dunn's administrative genius the 
school was a great success from the very 
commencement, and he was deservedly 
popular with pupils and parents. Dunn 
first played for England in 1883, and it is a 
remarkable proof of how well he preserved 
his form that he also formed one of the 
International team ten years later. He 
was besides a good cricketer and scored 
many runs, playing for Trinity College, the 
Elstree masters, Free Foresters, and other 
elevens. His unexpected death in 1902 
came as a severe shock to his many friends, 

The Oxford Association section will next 
season be captained by C. С. R. Lacon 
(Eton), while the secretary is А. C. L. Clarke 
(Winchester) At Cambridge V. G. Thew 
(Charterhouse) will officiate as leader, and 
C. E. Brisley (Lancing) undertakes the 
responsible duties of secretary. 

To Cambridge also proceed the follow- 
ing: E. R. Hopewell (Lancing), C. M. Stuart 
(Radley), H. E. Prest (Malvern). To Oxford, 
U. O. Mills (Lancing), F. N. Tuff and G. O. 
Pidgeon (Malvern), and H. Johnston 
(Radley). 

The record of matches between the rival 
lues is now level, each having won on 
seventeen occasions with one drawn game. 


~ 


One not infrequently hears complaints 
by the non-playing portion of the public 4 


of accidents at football. hut it ia danhtfal 


if they realise the thousands who take part 
in the game. All our outdoor sports which 
demand strength, skill, and endurance can 
never be freed from the possibility of 
accident. Insurance companies’ returns do 
not prove that accidents at football are 
more frequent than in other sports. The 
East Anglian Daly Times some time ago 
published the following instructive рага" 
graph: “ Who says that football is more 
dangerous than other sports? Here are 
the statistics compiled by an assurance 
company in respect of accidents at various 
sports. Two months were taken, January 
and June, as representative of winter 
summer sports respectively. The January 
claims were: Riding. 40; football, 23 ; 
hunting, 19; shooting, 8; dancing, 5; 
boxing, 4; hockey, 2; bowls, 2; skating, 
billiards, dumb bells, tennis and golf, ! 
each. Total, 108. "The June claims were: 
Riding, 40 ; cricket, 34; cycling, ЗІ, lawn 
tennis, 17; rewing, 10; swimming, 6; 
rinking, 3; polo, 3 ; shooting, 2 ; bowls and 
wrestling, 1 each. Total, 40.“ 

In addition to the above statistics, good 
people likely to be frightened at the list of 
calamitics issued by antagonists to the game 
may derive further comfort and instruc 
tion from an article by the late Sir Morell 
Mackenzie, in the New Review, entitled 
* Exercise and Training.” In this article, 
strongly commending the usual outdoor 
sports, the writer, on the question of foot- 
ball, quotes such an authority as Dr. Cle 
ment Dukes, for many years the physician 
of Rugby School. Dr. Dukes says, “ I have 
never had one serious accident from foot- 
ball; no accident more severe than I have 
had from cricket, house runs, steeplechases, 
swimming baths, gymnasium, and above 
all from play." What higher testimony 
could be desired ? i 

It is weil to remember that when strains 
or sprains do occur they should be tho- 
roughly rested and cured before play 5 
again attempted. Football always finds out 
a weak spot; and a player of moderate 
ability but sound in limb is preferable (0 
an unsound crack. 

No one should be allowed to take the field 
wearing protruding buckles, rings, catches 
on boots, or pins, as any of these are certam 
to scratch or wound. Players should 
careful to see that the leather of the bars 
or studs on their boots is not worn away e 
as to leave the nails protruding. Hardly 
enough attention is given to this, and neglect 
may cause a nasty wound. 
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FROM THE ‘‘GREAT WESTERN" TO THE “LUSITANIA” 


F is pleasant to be able to record the fact 

that, after the lapse of several years, 
during which foreign vessels held the blue 
ribbon of the Atlantic, we now have vessels 
which are more than able to compete with 
any afloat. 

Let us glance at the gradual growth of 
the Atlantic steamer from 1838 to 1908. 
In 1838 a few venturesome men designed 
the Great Western, a vessel of 236 feet 
(a mighty vessel in those days), and deter- 
mined to try the bold experiment of crossing 
the Atlantic with a steamship. "The story 
is too well known to be repeated here; 
I will therefore content myself with men- 
tioning the fact that the Great Western 
arrived safely at New York in fifteen days. 

Shortly after this Samuel Cunard started 
the famous Cunard Line. Their first 
steamer, the Britannia, crossed the Atlantic 
in fourteen days eight hours. She was 
1,400 tons burthen and 900 horse-power. 
In 1844 the screw steamer Great Britain 
was built, her length being 320 feet, and she 
crossed the Atlantic in fourteen days twenty- 
one hours. 

The Americans now began to compete 
with the British boats, and the Collins Line 
was formed. I have not space to follow 
the fortunes of the foreign lines, for I wish 
to speak mainly of British craft. I may 
just mention, however, that the Collins 
Line seemed to compete successfully with 
the Cunard Line, for a time, but in the end, 
as usual, John Bull came to the front with 
that magnificent steamer the Persia. 

At the time of her launch (1850), the 
Persia was the largest steamer in the world. 
Indeed, she was a wonder in those times; 
she was nearly 4,000 tons burthen, and 
390 feet in length, The Persia could 
develop about thirteen knots, but as she 
was heavily rigged she could use her sails 
when the wind was favourable. 

The great speed of modern craft renders 
a large sail plan useless; indeed, great 
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s.s. °° Britannia, 1840-1850. 


masts would only retard a twenty-four- 
knot boat, and if a vessel of 700 feet long 
were rigged in proportion to the Persia she 
would roll badly. At the same time we 
miss the noble appea.ance of the old-time 


ships. 

in the early sixties the Cunard Company 
built the famous Scotia, a paddle-wheeled 
craft, and brig rigged. The Scotia was, 
for her time, a very “advanced " ship, 


and in 1866 she broke the record from 


Queenstown to New York in eight days 


By Gro. E. Horcnorr. 


two hours forty-eight minutes. This was 
a great advance on the time of the Britannia, 
which in 1840, as already stated, took four- 
teen days eight hours to cross the Atlantic. 

Contrast the power of the Britannia with 
that of the Lusitania ; the former had engines 
of 900 horse-power, whilst the modern 
flyer is driven by engines which develop 
the power of 68,000 horses ! 

In 1868 the Inman liner City of Brussels 
crossed from Queenstown to New York in 
six days eighteen hours thirty-seven minutes, 
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AND * MAURETANIA." 


sister ship the Lucania being five days 
seven hours. 

In 1900 the German ship Deutschland 
reduced the passage from New York to 
Plymouth to five days seven hours. The 
distance to Plymouth being greater than 
the distance to Queenstown, at that time this 
exceeded the best trips of the British boats. 

Thus we had for a few years the humilia- 
tion of witnessing the triumph of Germany, 
but the Lusitania and Mauretania changed 
all this in quite a wonderful way. 
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s.s. '' Great Western, 1838, and '' Lusitania,” 1907. 
(Both ships are drawn to the same scale in regard to length.) 


which was a truly wonderful performance 
at that time. In 1887 the City of Paris 
was brought out by the Inman line, and she 
far surpassed anything built up to that 
time. One great improvement was the huge 
saloon with its dome-shaped roof; this 
saloon was fitted іп splendid style, and, 
owing to its being on deck, the ventilation 
was far better than with the old style. 
The best run of the City of Paris was five 
days nineteen hours, Тһе vessel was 
upwards of 10,000 tons, and she was fol- 


lowed by the White Star liner Teutonic, 
which managed to lower the Inman boat's 
time by some hours, 

In 1893 the Cunard Line made another of 
its special efforts, and the **' all- British Line“ 
again “swept the deck ” of all rivals with the 
two famous flyers, Lucania and Campania. 
These vessels exceeded 13,000 tons, and 
were driven by engines of 28,000 horse- 
power. The Campania made the passage 
to New York in five days nine hours during 
the year 1894; the fastest passage of her 
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8. Persia, 1850-1860. 


And now for a few words in regard to 
the gradual advance of the ships them- 
selves. 

The Britannia was, no doubt, as much of 
a wonder in her day as the Lusitania is to 
us. ‘To understand this we must remember 
that a speed of seven knots on a long 
run was about the average of the best 
sailing ships, and many of the steamers, of 
1840. 

Again, the Britannia was a great advance 
on the Great Western of 1838. The Cunard 


Pon * -— 
ze 


boat trusted more to her engines, for she 
was not so heavily rigged. Her memorable 
* race " with the Washington (an American 
boat) will be long remembered, for the 
British ship wen with ease. I put the 
word race in inverted commas, for I believe 
that no real racing is allowed by the Cunard 
Company, and there is a great difference 
between keeping the boat going at her best 
and losing no time within the limits of 
safety, and (racing) as understood by the 


*Gran-in the street“ | 
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After the Britannia our ships increased in efforts towards reduction of вай „for wheel held sway. The Creat Britain proved We 
size and speed each year. Fhe Europa in she had only two maste, After 1870 most the use of the screw аре as far beck le: 
1847 eclipsed Britannia, and then came the of the liners had an upper deck. At first as 1844, but the о came slowly. Pere 


8.8. °‘ Scotia, 1860-1870. 8.8. °° Germanic, 1870-1880. 


Persia in 1855, fitted with water-tight this deck merely covered the engine room, Again, although the twin screw proved its 15 
bulkheads. Neither of these vessels had then, as in the case of the Alaska, quite a usefulness in 1863, this device did not come E 
any hurricane deck, however, and we miss third of the deck plan was covered, and into general use until the leter eighties i 


to-day. Even the Scotia of 1866 was the other, look like great castles, Line for the way in which they took up the 
flush-decked. In the Scotta we find the first Up to the time of the Scotia the paddle- turbine, and dis сосе they have made of it. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERIEB.] 


2 HW ; “ LU : legt 

r Weekly Cricket Competitions. Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own " Watch). Unley, South Australia; Frank Andrews, 49 Col 
Ou y pe W. Н. NEWBOROUGH, 62 Shobnall Street, Burton-on- Avenue, Gillingham, Kent; William Welford, Jun", 
No. 11.—Pen-and-Ink Sketch of the Home- Trent. Я Oriental Street. Poplar, London, 17 Birra 

1 i « 2 ” : raigton Road, Govan; Arthur Н. er, 
going of the Victorious Team. E ш Cefn-Bryn,” Swanage, Dorset. House, Otbery. Bridgwater, Somerset; Harold Hildred 
Prize Bat Winner. REDK. A. WALKER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. Spencer, Colebrook House, Уа нас Flora ib 
2 . » H is 2 : i 
GREGOR MCGREGOR, junr., “ Ardshiel,” Southbrae Henley 307 ne Sa ar ee tbe Ontario. Canadá: 
Drive, Jordan Hill, Glasgow. 2 Е Norman Harris Rymer, 234 Boulevard. Hull, о 
Consolation Prizes (“Boys Own" Watch). Descriptive Competitions x woe NUM Kenton; a Sree ae то 1110 o 
; . i Road, Birstall : eric am 

JOHN s KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, % Companions in Tribulation.” Heavitree, Exeter; Leonard Till, 119 High 8 

Maryhill, Glasgow. Winchester; Walter E. Howe, Park Road, Bedw 
F. R. IRI. I. Ev, 14 Carton Terrace, Swansea, S. Wales, Prize — 108. 6d. nr. Nuneaton ; Joseph Riddle Smith. North Middleton. 
S. WOOLGER, 7 Coventry Street, Brighton. THOMAS QUAYLE. (Send full address.) Morpeth, Northumberland; Archibald F. Webster, 
“Roy's Own" Kni Denbigh Street, London, s.w.: Eric Goodwin, 
Consolation Prizes (“ Boy's Own nife), CERTIFICATES. Clarendon Road. Edgbaston, Birmingham ; Trent: 
. BAYLISS, 111 Foleel: ' Road, Coventry. Badger, Burton Road, Woodvilie, nr. Burton-oD- : 
: ы 77d теи) Geoffrey Thomas Marsball, Hesketh Road, Southport: 
Richard Martyn Olose, 6 Hope Terrace, Matlock Bat? 


8 


Б. G. E. MURRAY, 6b “house Street, Liverpool, Duncan Alex. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
== т, roe ene mm 55 Hartfield О. Athelstan Bodley, 16 Powderham Crescent, Hue : 
Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rrdal Lewis Samuel Ki ell, 20 South Avenue. | 

No, 12.—Pen-and-Ink Sketch of the Editor Terrace, Bury, Lancs.; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Alec Mackintosh, сш: Street, Grimsby : О. ir 
Presenting the Bats to the Successful Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos.: Josep" Hanton, St. Vigeans, |... Brown, 176 Brigstock Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey: 
Competitors Arbroath. Scotland: Arthur F. Kemble, Bank of Nova ^ William A. Davidson. 175 Rondeau. Bahia Blan 
mpe : Scotiu, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I.: George Jeffery Argentina: Gerard Quagliotti, 9 Via Lasio, 18 


X. 

Yr 

ke 

8.8. “City of Paria,” 1880-1890. 8.8. °“ Oceanic, 1900. | 

the great deck houses and boat decks of to-day our ships, with their decks one above Great praise is therefore due to the Cunard : 
Prise Bat Winner. Howling. 110 Effra Road, Wimbledon: William A. Boyd. Basil Goodwin. * Oakwood." Greenwich 
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11 Sanderson Road, Jesmond. Newoastle- on- Tyne: 
Leslie G. Mittel], 41 Vernbam Road, Plumstead, B. x.: 
Herbert Reeves, 105 Trafalgar Road, Portslade, Sussex | 
Percival Yabsley, 18 Glenarm Road, Clapton, N. x.: 
A. J. Castell, 23 St. Luke's Road, Clapham, London, R. w.; 
R. J. N. Harris, 9 Webster Road, Port Elizabeth, Саге 
Colony: Theo. P. Clark, * Bellevue,” Carshalton Road, 
Sutton, Surrey ; Charles Douglas Goodwin, “ North 
View," 86 Richmond Hill, Stoke-on-Trent; Donovan 
Boarl, 97 High Street, Sandown, I. O. W. 


^ The Last Fight of the Revenge." 


Frize— 10s. 6d. 
PERCY J. SriLLETT, St. Thomas' Hill, Canterbury. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Duncan Alex. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow ; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow- 
on-the-Wold, G Oo.: George Jeffery Howling, 110 
Ега Road, Wimbledon ; Edgar Bold. 31 Sydney Road, 
Saughall Road, Chester ; Thomas Quayle; William А. 
Boyd, Bankhouse, Darve', Avrslire, N.B.: Walter 
Flwanl Howe, Park Комі, Bedworth, nr. Nuneaton 3 
Frederick William Dyer, Shaul House, Heavitree, Exeter; 
Harold Hildred Spencer, Cathedral Choir School, Win- 
chester: Alec Marchimont Anderson, “St. Gordian's,” 
Kymberley Road, Harrow-on-Hill; Ernest James 
Barraas, 58 Harttield Комі, Wimblelon, Surrey: Hubert 
Harrison, The Square, Winchester; G. S. Robertson, 
St. George's College, Quilmes, F.C. S., Buenos Aires, 
Argentina: Alan Austen, Alton.“ High Road, Potter's 
Bar, Middlesex; Reginald Gordon Stroud, 33 Perry Hill, 
Catfonl, 8. E.: Archibald F. Webster, 64 Denbigh street, 
London, s.w.: Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middleton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland: Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 
20 South Avenue, Exeter: Seymour Tett, * Kadina,” 
Epples Bay Road, Birchineton-on-Sea, Kent: Alec Mac- 
kintosh,7 Macaulay Street, Grimsby ; William H. Kneeu, 
* Croit-e-Calev," Colby, Isle of Man: William F. Bewley, 
6 Warden Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne ; Mary Florence 
Hartley, 297 Besserer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 
Richard Martyn Close, 6 Hope Terrace, Matlock Bath; 
William Н. Warren, 254 Glwistone Avenue, Noel Park, 
Wood Green, N.: Arthur H. Baker, Manor House, 
Othery, Bridgwater, Somerset: Raymond Light, 4 St. 
James Villas, Winchester; R. J. N, Harris, 9 Western 
Road, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony ; Percival Yabsley, 
18 Glenarm Road, Clapton. 
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„The Last Rocket." 


WILLIAM А. Bovp, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B 


CERTIFICATES, 

Tamas Quayle (Full address needed]; Arthur F. 
Kemble, Bank of Nova Scotia, Kingston, Jamaica, 
B. W. I.: F. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos.: Erne-t Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, 
Lancs.; George Jeffery Howling, 110 Ега Road, 
Wimbledon; William Henry Kneen, “Croit-e-Caley,” 
Colby, Isle of Man; Walter Edward Howe, Park Road, 
Bedworth, Nuneaton; Lewis S. Kingwell 20 South 
Avenue, Exeter: Joseph Riddle Smith, North Middleton, 
Morpeth, Northumberland: William Dowell, 27 
Myddleton Street, Carlisle; Charles Kettle, Kilnhurst, 
Rotherham : Mary Florence Hartley, 297 Besserer Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada: Harold Hildred Spencer, 
Colebrook House, Winchester; Norman Harris Rymer, 
234 Boulevard, Hull. Yorks.: William Bristol, 11 
Willowbridge Lane, Sutton-on-Ashfield. Notts; Gerard 
Quagliotti, 9 Via Lazio, Rome: Alec Mackintosh, 
7 Macaulay Street, Grim-by ; Ernest James Barrass, 
$8 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon ; Leonard Tait, High 
Street, Winchester; A. R. Armstrong, 17 Bishop's Road, 
Paddington: Archibald F, Webster, 68 Denbigh Street, 
London, S. W.: Walter Crossfield Hankinson, Sandhurst, 
Grange- over- Sands, Lancashire : Seymour Tett, 
“Kadina,” Epples Bay Road, Birchington-on-Sea : Gerald 
Beresford Grestock, 50 Riffel Road, Cricklewood, London, 
N.W.; E. J. L. Howanl, “ Bondwoeed," Pershore Комі, 
King's Norton, nr. Birmingham: Percival Yabsley, 18 
Glenarm Road, Clapton, N.E.: Raymond Light, 4 St. 
James's Villas, Winchester; David Birrell Fraser, 48 
Craigton Road Govan, Glasgow. 


t: Towing the Prize.” 
Prtze—105. Gd. 


GEORGE JRFFERY How ina, 110 Effra Road, Wim · 
dledon, s.w, 

CERTIFICATES, 

Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs. ; 
Fre! Bartlett, Market Square, Stow. on- the- Wold, Glos, ; 
Walter Edwani Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, nr. 
Nuneaton; Digby Gordon Harris, Assistant Opium 
Agent, Bahraich, Оп, India; William Dowell. 27 Myd- 
dieton Street, Ourlisle; William A. Boyd, Bankhouse, 
Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.: Joxeph Hanton, St. Vigcans, 
Arbroath, Scotland; William Н. Kneen, *Croit-e- 
Caley,” Colby, Isle of Man: Lewis Samuel Kingwell, 
20 South Avenue, Exeter: Arthur McGawin, Avondale, 
imule near Southampton; Hareld Armstrong, 
1 Schools, Irthlingb rough, Wellingborough; 
Lien Tell, High Street, Winchester; Joseph Riddle 
NS th, с/о Mr. J. Lamb, Market Place, Ashington, 
gı ehürnberlang ; Archibald P. Webeter, 68 Denbigh 
3 London, s. W.: Gerard Quagliotti, 9 Via Lazio. 
Wen Italy: Нагом Hildred Spencer, Colebrook House, 

inche«er : Mary Davis, 246 City Handl. Roath, Cardiff; 
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ton, Kent; Daniel Johnson, 469 Knutsford Road, 

Warrington; Raymond Light, 4 St. Jan:es's Villas, 

Winchester; Percival Yabsley, 18 Glenarm Road, 

Clapton, N. x.: David Birrell Fraser, 48 Oratgton Road, 

Govan; Alan Austen, Alton,“ High Road, Potter's 

Ber Middlesex; David Evemy, “Glenwood,” Burley, 
ante, 


t Sinbad the Sailor.“ 
Prize— 103. 6d. 


H. Bristow, 81 St. Andrews Road, Bedford. 
CERTIFICATES, 


Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lance.: 
William A. Boyd, Rankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B.; 
Norman D. Cuthbertson. 23 Sciennes Road, Edinburgh; 
George Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra Road, Wimbledon; 
Leonard J, Hibbert Quenby, Gonlon Road, King- 
ston-on-Thames ; William Dowell, 27 Myddleton Street, 
Carlisle; Walter Edward Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, 
nr. Nuneaton; Archibald F. Webster, 68 Denbigh 
Street, London, W.: Joseph Riddle Smith, North Mid- 
dleton, Morpet,, Northumberland; William Н. Kneen, 
*"Croit-e-Caley," Colby, Isle of Man: Магу Florence 
Hartley, 297 Besscrer Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada; 
Lewis S. Kingwell, 20 South Avenue, Exeter; W. H. 
Warren, 254 Gladstone Avenue, Noel . ark, Wood Green, 
N.; Joseph Hanton, St. Vigeans, Arbroath, Scotland; 
Alexander Mair. 148 Victoria Road, Torry, Aberdeen ; 
Hubert Harrison, The Square, Winchester; Ernest 
James Barrass Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, Surrey: 
Raymond Light, 4 St. James's Villas, Winchester; Alan 
Austen, “ Alton," High Road, Potter's Bar, Middlesex ; 
David Evemy. “Glenwood,” Burley, Hants ; David Birrell 
Fraser, 48 Craigton. Road, Govan: Gerald Beresford 
Grestock, 50 Riffel Road, Cricklewood, London, N. W.: 
Seymour Tett, “Kadina,” Epple Bay Road, Birchington- 
on-Sea, Kent; Alec Mackintosh, 7 Macaulay Street, 
Grimsby. 


III.—Photographic Competition. 


In this subject we offered PnizE-MONEY up to Tiro 
Guineas for the best photograph, taken by the com- 
petitor, of a boy or girl reading the current part of 
the B.. P.“ А very fair number of readers touk part 


in this subject, and our award is as follows :— 
Prize 83. 
LIOVYD OARLETON CAREY, “ Dursleigh,” 


Surrey. 
Prízes—53. each. 
Row ANvD F. OXLEY, 20 Lancaster Street, Barnsley. 
Jous HENDEKSUN BEGG, junr., 15 Albyn Terrace, 
Aberdeen. 


Egham, 


Priítes— 33. each. 

ALBERT EnNEST Harpy, 68 Whixley Rond, Atter- 
cliffe, Sheffield. 

GASTON VINCENT, Boulevard des Ecoles, Denain, 
Nord, France. 

WILLIAM ARPRAY BELL, Grovelynn," Crown Street, 
Egham, Surrey. 

R. HEALR, St. Peter's Vicarage, Williton, Somerset, 

WILLIE Wises, Wharfedene,“ | Woodrhliyddiug, 
Ilkley, Yorks. 

RUN NET JAMES BARRASS, 58 Hartfield Road, Wimble- 
don, Surrey. 

A. D. THORNTON, 11 Burns Street, Nottingham. 

С. L. Dovxr, 26 Brunswick Road. Withington, 
Manchester. 
[The ages of successful competitors ranged from 11 to 41.) 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names appear in order of merit.) 


Arthur Cyril Thompson, 9 Ardbeg Road, Herne ITill, 
A. K.: William Garrett Fox, 117 Albert Road, Fenton, 
Staffs; Frederick William Dyer, Shanl House, 
Heavitree, Exeter; Harry Walters 21 Brixton Road, 
Frenchwood, Preston; Percy Barker, 30 Somerset 
Road, Doncaster; Joseph Hocking, 5 Alverton Terrace, 
Penzance: Thomas Davidson, 38 Vicarage Street, 
North Shields; Fred Townley, 8 Maitland Street, 


Darwen, Lancs. 


IV.—Literary Competition. 

In this division we offered PRIZF-MONRY up to One 
Guinea in each of two subjects, namely: (1) for the 
best description of a summer holiday, and (2) the best 
acvount of a Christmas holiday. Неге is our award :— 


1.—': My last Summer Holiday." 


' Príse—1025. 6d. 
JOSEPH HANTON, St. Vigeans, Arbroath, Scotland. 


Prites—53. each. 
TIMMAS MALLOCH, Mount Plensant, Johnstone, 


Renfrewshire. 
WILLIAM FLEMING BRWLRY, 5 Warden Street, New- 


castie-on-Tyne. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[ Names appear in order of merit.) 


Ernest Hardy, 68 Whixley Road, Attercliffe. Sheffield 
Fdith Scoones, 44 Southdown Road, Wimbledon; G. H. 


Beymour Tett, ~ Kadina," Epple Bay Road, Birching- > A. Currier, South Side, Alford. Linos.; Duncan Alex. 


— 


47 


Mo Vean, 28 Stewart ville Street, Partick. Glasgow! 
William A. Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayr-hliie; Georgs 
Jeffery Howling, 110 Ега Road, Wimbiedon, . w.: 
Max H. Rubmaun, Ringstraat 24, Amsterdam, Holland 3 
David Gilmour, 3U India Street, Edinburgh: Die he 
Gordon Harris, Asst. Opium Agent, Bahraich, India $ 
Basil Goodwin, “Oakwood,” Greenwich Roid, St. 
Leonanis, New South Wales; Hugh H. MeNally, 
63 Raglan Street, Belfast, Ireland ; George Jefferson, 
7 Council Street, West Stanley, co. Durbau : A. F. 
Webster, 68 Denbigh Street, London, s.w.: Charles 
Bennett, 8 Wink eh Road, Wood Green, London, N.;: 
Н. A. Pattman, Junr., 66 Cambridge Road, King’s 
Heath, nr. Birmingham; William Joseph Lockitt, 
* Grasmere,” Quarry Road, Marta Hill, Stuke-ou-Trent, 
Staffs.; Gerard Quaglhotti, 9 Via Lazio, Коше, Italy: 
tilbert S. Robertson, St. George's. College, Quilts в, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina ; William Tait, 281 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow ; Harold Greave, The Laurels, Prescot 
Road, St. Helens, Lancs.: William H. Warren, 254 
Gliidstone Avenue, Noel Park, Wood Green, N.; Arthur 
Long, Fife Villa, Church Street, Woking: Cecil 
Armatys, 191 Chippinghouse Road, Sharrow, Sheffield ; 
Robert Harvey, 90 North Street. Whiteinch, Glasgow ; 
Sam Davis 43 Concrete Square, Haverigyg, Millom, 
Cumberland: Thomas S. Davidson, 38 Vicarage street, 
North Shields: David Easson Pearson, 1 Nairne Place, 
Seafield Koad, Dundee, N.B.; J. Leslie Bennett, 
Brighton, South Australia: Ernest I.. Н. Janez, St. 
John's College. Panadara, Ceylon; Henry Arthur Koffe, 
36 Standen Street, Tunbridge Wells, Kent: Violet 
Muriel Scanlan, c o H. R. Scanlan. Esg., Loco. Foreman, 
G.LP. Rlx., Sholapur: Arthur Davies, New House, 
Clynderwen. Carm, South Wales: William Kendall 
Freeman, 15 Park Hol, Roxby; Henry John Sayer, 
49 Pembroke Road, Erith, Kent: Harry A. lung, 17 
Springbank Road, Jesmond, Neweastle-un-Tyne; Edgar 
Shore, 344 Rippondeu Howl, Oldham, Lanes.; Frauk 
G. Jefferies, 66 Hizb Street, Aldeburgh-on-*ea: E. V. 
Robertson, 47 Teilo Street, High Park Sticet, Liverpool; 
George Noel Cracknell, London and Provincial Hank, 
5 The Broadway. Wimbledon, Surrey : Bernard Schofield, 
240 Yorkshire Street, Rochdale, Lancashire; Edwin 
Worrall, 35 Soutb Avenue, Buxton; Gerald Clayton 
Barnett, No 7 Shaft, Corsham, Wilts; Norman John 
Fowler, 9 Archer Strevt, Bayswater, w.; Douglas 
Boulton, 2% Ranelagh Avenue, Barnes, H. W.; Alan 
Forsyth Wilson, 2 Burton Place, Osbourne Нон, 
Jesmond, Neweastle-on-I'yre ; J.S Turner," Penwirris,” 
41 Lodge Комі, West Croydon: Charles Gashawk, 
61 Headstone Road, Harrow; Frank Leslie Bardsley, 
85 Firle Road, Eastbourne, 


9.—'* A Jolly Christmas Holiday." 
Prizes— 72. 64. each. 


Percy J. SHU.LETT, St. Thomas' Hill, Canterbnry. 

Bast. GOODWIN, * Oakwood," Greenwich Road, St. 
Leonards, New South Wales. 

THOMAS MALLocH, Mount Pleasant, Johnstone, 
Renfrewshire. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Herbert Walter Bechervaise, 785 III *h Street, Arma- 
dale, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; Willuun Fleming 
Bewley, 5 Warden Street, Neweastle-on-! vne: Daniel J. 
McCourt, © Haisdales” Kagworth Road, Norton-on- Tees, 
Durham: William Tait, 281 Sauehiehall Street, Glas- 
gow: С. Н. A. Currier, South Side, Alfoni, Lines.: 
Joseph Hanton, St. Vigeans, Arbroath, Scotland ; 
George Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra Кемі, Wimbledon, 
sw. William A. Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire; 
David Gilmour, 20 India Street, Edinburgh: Sam 
Davis, 43 Conerete Square, Haverigg, Millom, Cuniber- 
land: Arclibald F. Webster, 68 Denbigh street, London, 
. W.: Thomas S. Davison, 38 Vicarage Street, North 
Shields: Frederick Willinin Dyer. Shaul House, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter; Mabel Beatrice Thompson, 25 Mount 
Pleasant Lane, Upper Clapton, J..: Edgar Smith, 
broadway, Yaxley, nr. Peterboro’; Leslie W. H. Golds, 
Station Road, Cocktield, ne. Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk: 
Frederick Koss Wyld, 20 Hosslyn. Коші, Walt hau 
stow: Gerald Clayton. Barnett, No. 7 Shaft, Corsham, 
Wilts; Ruy D. Morrizou, Varna, Ontario, Canada. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


OUR “CRICKET” COMPETITIONS. 


IN acknowledging the safe receipt of one of our 
“Prize Bats” a Wimbledon reader states :—" I am 
delighted to acknowlelyve receipt of Prize Bat, which 
arrived safely to-day. As а madel of syu metry it is 
perfect My friends have all greatly a@lmired it, and 
many аге the encomiums it has called forth, For my 
part F shall treasure it as un existing link between a 
journal which has always stood atoutly for the right 
and one of its multitudinous длшїгєг# to wlioui it bas 
been an inestimable blessing." 


afe 


BRITISH CELEBRATION DAYS. 


Sr. Davin's Day, March 1 (Wales). 

St. Putrick'« Day, March 17 (Ireland). 

St. George's Duy, April 23 (England). 
Empire Dav, May 24 (British Empire). 
Vrufnlvar Diy. October 21 (British Empire), 
tt. Andrew's Day, November 30 (Scotland). 


G. B. G.—1. “ The Voyage of the Blae Vega” was first published as 
a serial in our twenty-eighth volume. 2. There are competitions 
in connection with“ Every Boy's Monthly, as you will see if yuu 
get the annual volume. 


О. G. MansH.—For the Land-Boat sce page 283 of No. 1255 in the 
twenty-fifth volume, 


Gipsy.—Get Cameron's * Book of the Caravan," price five shillings, 
published by Upoeott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, kc, 
It wil answer all your questions regarding caravan life aud 
management, 


Ink (O. W. 0.).—The simplest sympathetic ink would seen to be 
equal quantities of sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac dissolved 
in water. The writing is colourless but becomes yellow when 
heated. Diluted solution of nitrate of silver turns brownish when 
exposed to the sunlight, 


Н. Benuey.—If you could get a copy of “Indoor Games" you 
would find the best illustrated article on dumb-bells beginning on 
page 60, You could probably get a small book containing a 
chapter on the subject at the railway bookstall. 


What vou 
You will see it differs 


ANTIQUITY.—Send us a complete copy of the title page. 
have mistaken for f is the long form of s, 
from an f in the length of the crossbar, 


F. A, Srocxs.—1l. Not for each insect, but you keep а little 
naphthalin in the case containing the specimens, 2. At any 
natural history shop. Refer to the advertisements in our monthly 
part. 


Anxious (G. W. Н.) and RoMEO.—Apply at the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster, S. W. 


OLAN.—The Macleays or Maclays were dependents of the Stewarts 
of Appin and their badge is the oak, Appin is in Perthshire. 


G. Н. W. G.—1. A William 111. guinea is worth from thirty to forty 
shilings, 2. We never give an opiniou on such matters, You 
can get them valued in * Exchange and Mart" by paying a small 
fce. 


A. D. W.—1. The Thames is 201 miles long, the Severn 178 miles, 
and the Trent 167 miles. The Tay is the longest Scottish river, 
it is 119 miles in length, the Forth is 116 miles, the Clyde 106 miles 
and the Tweed ninety-seven miles. 2. The longest is the Shrop- 
shire Union Canal, which is 200 miles in length; the Grand 
Junction is 188 miles, and the Birmingham 158 miles, the Ouse 
being three miles longer. 


F. BanTLETT.—1. The anonymous continnation of the“ Pilgrim's 
Progress" known as the third part first appeared in the thirtieth 
edition published in 1758, and it was included in over fifty 
subsequent editions during the next hundred years or so, No re- 
cent edition contains it. For particulars of the editions of 
Bunyan's works, see the monograph on the subject by Edmund 
Venables in the “Great Writers" series 2. Jeremy Taylor's 
* Golden Grove " (1674) is of no special recorded value, 


ANTIQUITY.—"'* The five Days’ Debate at Cicero's House in Tusculum, 
between Magister and Sophister,“ translated by Christopher Wase 
and published by Swalle in 1683, is worth perhaps five shillings. 
In any further enquiry about a book of anyone or anywhere, give 


the title page in full with, particularly, the name of the author or 
translator, 


F. IL. Омун. There is no market for the silk; at least 
we have never been able to discover one. The ordinary 
windmill winder you can buy at the natural history 
shops, such as Watkins and Doncaster’s, 36 Strand, 
where you might obtain the best information, It is 
against our rules to reply by post. 


E. S. Retp.—The gold seven-shilling pieces of George ш, 
are worth twelve shillings each. Yours is of the second 
issne, the dates of which are from 1801 to 1813. The 
dates of the first issne are from 1797 to 1800. The 

two issues differ. Yours has Britanni- 
ronnd the crown ; the other has Mug: 
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The Editor leads the pageant. 
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C. ALBERT.—For British sea-shells, as well as land-shells. 
get "Our Oountry's Shells,” published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co., and obtainable at any bookshop, 


E. BANCROFT.—Write to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 


Whitehall. London, und you will receive the particulars 
you require. 


E. Foor.—There are two 


monthly 
subject, 


periodicals on the 
* The Beekeeper,” 


price one penny, published 
by J. М. Gillies, 18 Thurlow Terrace, Dublin, and “The 
Beekeeper’s Record and Advertiser.” price twopence, 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, E.C, 


ENGINEER AMATEUR,—'" Lockage" is the water wasted by the 
action of the lock. Tbe up traffic consumes more water than 
the down, the reason being that the barge displaces a volume 
of water equal to its submerged capacity and the water so 
displaced flows into the lower reach when the lock gates are 
closed, and when the barge is raise and passes into the higher 
reach the displacement lost on entering is supplied by water 
withdrawn from that reach. 


CLOD Horper (Hants.).—There are several books on etiquette 


published by Ward & Lock and Frederick Warne & Co., which 
any bookseller can get for you. 


C. A. B.— Books on plumbing and sanitary science are published by 
Crosby Lockwood & Co, and Messrs. Spon. You will probably 
find some in the nearest Public Library. 


A. F. FALCONZR,—1. Official Guides are usually one shilling each 
in this country. 2. Do not know them. They are lost in the 
crowd, 3, There аге во many. 4. The complete set of Murray's 
Handbooks to the Cathedrals can now be obtained for two pounds 
from Glaisher, Limited, High Holborn. 5. You have no idea how 
numerous they are, 6. A shilling a sheet. 


PROTOTYPE.—It is a Queen Anne half-crown of 
1707 and is worth a guinea or more. You are 
lucky in having had it given yon by mistake for 
a four-shilling piece, though perhaps the viver 
congratnlated himself on having got rid of the 
old thing. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
By Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of “Trapp dl,” “Those Youny Barbarians,” ete, ete. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARFE) 


CHAPTER IV. 


ascend and descend in spiral course at the He shook his fist playfully at the gesticu. 


, 


(y the thousands who, far or near, saw tho 


“ Suntlower " rise into the blue, with apparent will of those who were guiding lating lad in the descending“ Sunflower," Y 
a lightness of movement not wholly ex- her. Then he opened the crumpled paper. М 
plained bv the glorious calmness of the day, It was at the instant of one of these “Hello! What's this ? Seems to be for | 


only one witnessed the ascent with a heart 
like to break of bitter disappointment. 
But for him the sun was suddenly put out : 
for him on the instant there was no warm 
summer light. He stood there, red and 
panting with heat and vexation, voiecless 
now after that one shrill ery amid the shout- 
ing crowd. If tears could be permitted to 
the British public schoolboy—a thing out 
of the question in fiction, and with respect to 
fact we will keep silence—surely tears had 
stood now in those despairing eves that 
watched the great vessel floating serenely in 
the air, and going further and further away 
with every second. 

Silence had by now fallen upon the spec- 


descents that young Gratton suddenly went 
mad. Thrusting the glasses back into his 
neighbour's hands, he broke through the 
ring by sheer force of excitement, and dashed 
into the sacred centre where stood the 
privileged visitors of the day. 

A strange sight, this eccentric youth, with 
cloth cap and Norfolk suit, carrying a small, 
well-stuffed handbag. Not a few thought 
him mad, driven, as thev tastefully put it, 
“elan off his chump” by the excitement 
of the moment. But none as vet had inter- 
fered, and he stood, heedless of the scofting 
or the wonderment of his colleagues and the 
crowd, waving his bag frantically over his 
head, and piercing the air with his shrill 


you, voung gentleman, I should imagine" | 
е gaid, turning towards Gratton, who had d 
come up to him. “ What have we here! 
It saya, * Hold on, Cockywax '—that's you, 
I take it, eh?” i 

‘It is, sir," panted the excited boy, as the | 
others round burst into laughter. 

=t You aren't going to get left; don't you 
think it, We'll have you yet? Well. Mr. y 
Cocky wax, 1 don't quite understand it, but 
l suppose the message is intelligible to | 
you Y э? yi 

" Yes,” assented Gratton ; “it’s quite 
clear to me. You see, sir, I was to have 
gone with them, but I was late, and I | 
thought —— “ | 


tators; they stocd gazing upwards in rapt whistle. “1 sce, I see now,” said the Mayor, who | 
attention. The“ Sunflower " by this time was By row the “ Sunflower" had dropped to had been a boy himself once, and knew Ё 
probably some 1,500 feet above their heads, within about 500 feet of the ground, and What it felt like. Well, we will hold on tr 
and it looked as if it were being mancuvred. in her gyrations passed almost directly and see what turns up." | 


Some far-seeing members of the great 


over the heads of those in the enclosed space, 
public had brought field-glasses, and were 


Even as he spoke the airship ceased her 
‘oll - ў 
who were gatherod wel! away irom tho 


spiral manceuvres, and, being now ove 


busily adjusting these to the vessel's move- great open green in the centre, where, from the cleared space, sank gently earthwards. i 
menta, her movements, they expected the vesse! At length, some three-quarters of an hou Р 
“ ''hey've set the screws going," cried a to ground. from the time she had started, amid breath- | 
man standing near the panting lad.“ Ah! Bissett was peering through tho rails of less excitement on the part of the onlookers " 
now they've got her in hand. Bravo!” the balcony, and observers through their the glistening cylinder rested upon К 
Gratton looked eagerly towards him. glasses could see he was yelling himself frame on the sward of the Crown, her pre l 
" Oh, would you—do you mind? Thanks black in the face, though his shouts wero pellers motionless, but her vertical screws : 
awfully!” he gasped incohcrently, as the not audible to the uplooking multitudo, working with reversed action. | 
other, divining the boy's earnest wish, and for any sense they солуеуса might as As cheer after cheer burst from all round 
goodnaturedly handed him the glasses. He well have been in Choctaw. nt this triumphant descent, amid the tumult P 
adjusted them to his own sight, and saw Sir Suddenly he let a small object fall from his of applause, young Gratton grasped the " 
Frederick and his son in the balcony, where hand. It descended through the calm air — rope-ladder, lowered to him by his excited | 
he himself should have been. He gulped with swiftly rotating motion, missing the comrade, and somewhat clumsily work i: 


down lump upon lump, and bit his lip 
somewhat viciously. 

Then, on & sudden, another great shout 
rent the air. The vessel was moving in а 
circle, as though Sir Frederick designed to 

rove to the assembled multitude below 
him that his ship was his servant, and had 
its master aboard. Sometimes tast, some- 
times with slower movement, the shining 
cylinder circled gracefully through the air. 
At length she changed her tactics, and, still 
keeping up the circular motion, began to 


upturned face of the Mayor of Lunechester by 
about an inch only, to the great joy of several 
youths at the edge of the ring. He stooped 
to pick it up as it iay at his feet, and found 
a paper twisted round a tiny lead pellet, 
and so arranged as to fall with comparative 
directness, but to do ro harm to anyone it 
might strike. 

" Boys will be boys," he remarked, with 
a light laugh. “I suppose that young 
scamp was trying how near he could come 
to putting my eye out." 

(To be continued.) 


himself up to the platform, assisted by at 


stopped working, and, with a slight sob, 
as of escaping gas, the Sunflower ros 
again. Higher and higher she mounted 
into the air, whilst the beauteous count? 
around Lunechester unwrapped itself before 
the gaze of the occupants of the car, and the 
shouts of the people below melted slowly 
away. 
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| THE METAMORPHOSIS OF FATTY. 


By HERBERT LEATHER, 
Author of “The Ordeal of Bono,” ete 


PART IL—FATTY DISCOVERED, 


be quite a clever centre forward, capable of 
sending in a rasping shot with either foot ; 
then the Wobbler, whom all the Fourth 
fellows imagined to be useless on account 
of his unsteady gait and short sight, sud- motor and carry him off as soon as she 
denly developed into a businesslike half; knew what was projected! It was ther 
and even the Tortoise, having abandoned upon decided at a full-team meeting that 


openly funked at the idea of turning out 
This was Lardsell, who informed his capta? 
in confidence that the mater would come 
down with their new hundred һогве-ро*е 


HE teams for the Muffs and Duffs matches 
T were always chosen a month in advance 
in order that the novices might have time 
to learn the rudiments of the game. In 
this respect the Fifth Form team had the 
advantage of previous experience; and 
owing to their diplomacy in keeping certain 


men from the playing-field prior to the 
choosing of the team, they were able to 
spring several unpleasant surprises upon 
the Fourth Form. 

Lanky Smith, for example, the greatest 
swot in the Fifth, and who had & most 


** à nroved to 


his beloved chess, became ever вэ cunning 
a dodger on the right wing. 

On the other hand, the Fourth had chosen 
their men with unerring accuracy. Not one 
of the Muffs had ever played in a ‘match ; 
three or four of them had never been known 
to kiel a ball and -+4 ° --* 


ana af tham 


if Lardy showed the white feather aga! 


a jointly signed note should be sent to be 


father informing him of the fact; and v. 
Lardsell senior was president of the 01 
Dunstanianis" Association and loyal to the 
core, the threat sufficed to subdue the 


nine 


attendant who steadied the ladder end from \ 
below. It was drawn in once more; onc ч 
more the lattice gate swung to, the screws | 


IPTE 


Ball practice sas indulged in daily, and 
the trainers worked untiringly. Some of 
the men were quite hopeless. Goggles 
could not kick the ball even when it was 
placed for him ; he either kicked wildly over 
it or plunged his foot into the ground; 
Inky Williams fell over the ball every time 
he came near it, and when he happened to 
mect it on the bounce he invariably kicked 
it violently into his own face. 

Fatty and the Worm were unknown 
quantities to everybody; but they soon 
satisfied Jones Minor, their captain, that 
they intended to train strictly. 

After the ducking incident Fatty rigidly 
denied hims?lf sweets of all kinds. He and 
his friend began regularly to take long walks. 
For chocolates Fatty substituted lemons, 
and, by taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity, he was sometimes able to consume 
as many as a dozen during the day. 

On the next Saturday holiday he turned 
out with the slow pack for a spin of five miles 
round Oakhurst Gully and over the Pike. 
Although he fell in two ditches he cam: in 
with the Worm, blowing terribly, it is true, 
but only fifteen minutes behind the others. 

At the expiration of a fortnight Fatty’s 
payacal improvement began to re-act upon 

is mind ; he grew quite alert and began 
to heckle Bono, the maths. tutor, during 
lectures in vigorous fashion. 

The worst of Bono was that he always 
tried to saub a chap who was willing to help 
him, and one day he not only compared 
Fatty to a tinkling cymbal, because his 
remarks had no point, but gave him twenty 
props, as an impot. At his next lecture he 
called upon the Worm to work out before 
the class the problem of constructing a 
triangle equal to a parallelogram. This 
Operation he performed in skilful style, 
winding up, to the huge delight of the Form, 
with the boldly written line 


. ^ HAM = O BONE. 


Bono was so busy endeavouring to quell the 
resulting laughter, that he had not time to 
ascertain the cause of it, but, catching Fatty 
in th» act of doubling up, he called upon 
him to work out the converse on the black- 
board. After suffering from several internal 
convulsions, Fatty was able to emerge 
triumphantly with the result : 


*. О BONE = A ASS'. 
Although the class shrieked with laughter, 


Bono could not see the joke; as a matter 
of fact he had never been szen to smile since 
he came to Dunstan, and Fatty came in for 
writing out all the Third Book props., be- 
cause of his ‘‘ vulgar laughter," as Bono 
phrased it. 

The fellows were so delighted with Fatty’s 
coolness under fire that they each did a prop., 
and, as the Worm did all the rest, Fatty 
escaped altogether ; and, in order that Bono 
might not miss noting the impot, ali che 
props. were carefully placed over his study 
floor ; such liberties could always be safely 
taken with the maths. tutor. 

the time for the great match ap- 
proached, th» players began to improve in 
their methods. Goggles learned to kick 
the ball occasionally when it travelled 
towards him, and the “ Ghost," so called 
91 account of his meagre proportions, 
me quite a safe custodian for the 
Fourth, comparatively speaking. 

Still, the prevailing opinion was that the 
Muffs would suffer the heavy defeat that was 
usually inflicted upon a Fourth Form team. 

When the afternoon of the match arrived 
and the combatants were escorted to the 
field of play by tho Raspers band, it 
was discovered that Lardy had padded 
himself strongly at all vulnerable points; 
in addition to а couple of shin- guards on 
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each leg, he wore ankle-straps, knee-caps, 


and  shoulder-pads. On the Dufferee’s 
attention being called to the matter he de- 
cided that shin-guards must only be worn 
on th» calf of the leg, and that all other 
protections should be dispensed witi. 

As Lardsell on hearing this began to pre- 
pare for flight it was deemed advisable to 
place him in the front line with Inky Wil- 
liams and Goggles. The Worm took up 
the centre forward position, Fatty being 
placed at full back. 

When the rules of the contest had been 
duly read by the Dufferee, the game com- 
menced. The Duffs pressed immediately, 
the Tortoise placing the ball right in goal 
after a fine run. The Duffs centre shot 
hard and true at the goalkeeper, who 
saved with a wild kick. Again the ball came 
in from the left and shots were rained in at 
the Ghost. Several hit the posts, others 
struck the players, but the goal remained 
intact. After a bombardment lasting 
several minutes it became apparent to the 
spectators that the Muffs had a full-back 
of the highest type in Fatty. His kicking 
and tackling were strong and effective. 
One long punt nearly three-quarters the 
length of the field made th^ Duffs open their 
eyes wide in surprise. The school captain 
whistled and followed the new player's 
movements with added interest. 

A fine united effort, headed by Lanky 
Smith, Tortoise, and the Wobbler, was 
frustrated in great style by Fatty, who 
rushed in and saved fearlessly, leaving the 
trio gazing at each other in amazement on 
the ground. 

Urged on by the calls of their supporters, 
the Muffs began to make headway a little, 
but the ball was soon back in their goal 
again. Fatty performed prodigies; the 
manner in which he dived for and headed 
the ball drew frenzied shouts of approval 
from his companions ; even the Sixth forgot 
their side for a time and became enthusiastic 
at Fatty's gallant efforts ; and at half-time 
there was general cheering because there 
was no score. 

On the restart it was seen that the Muffs 
meant to make a fight of it. Lardsell. who 
had as vet only touched the ball once, was 
seen rolling up his sleeves in business-like 
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fashion, and he at once created a diversion. 
Fastening on the ball he made a most 
daring tackle on Wobbler, laying him 
prostrate, ‘Then he rushed in the direction 
of his own goal, and, amidst shouts of 
laughter and үүн almost scored against 
his side. 

But Lardy's blood was now up ; maddened 
by the taunts of his side, he followed the 
ball from Fatty’s kick, bowled over two 
opponents, and, after dribbling the length 
of the field, crashed the ball against the 
goalkeeper. 

The Muffs were now roused thoroughly. 
Inky Williams and Goggles on two occa- 
sions reached the opposing goal line, and 
the Worm made several good shots at 
goal. Very soon the reaction came and the 
superiority of the Duffs was once more 
asserted. Urged on by their supporters they 
attacked furiously, without success, During 
the last quarter of the game they brought 
up one of their backs to the forward line. 
The pressure on the Muffs’ defence at this 
point was terrific ; as fast as Fatty and his 
supporters repelled the attacks, others were 
made, until at length the Muffs were reduced 
almost to helplessness by the activity of 
their opponents. 

It was then that Fatty, taking advantage 
of a slight slackening in the attack, dashed 
through their lines with the ball at his toes. 
Calling to the centre, he dribbled the ball 
past all opposition, ard, before anyone could 
realise what had happened, he gave a short 
pass to his friend, and a goal was scored. 

During the last ten minutes players and 
onlookers alike were wildly excited ; but 
there was no further score. 

For the first time in the history of the 
school Muffs had beaten Duffs. 

Tea in the Common Room that night 
presented a turmoil of triumph for the 
Fourth: and the amount of jam consumed 
constituted a record. 

But the greatest enthusiasm came with an 
announcement from the school captain to 
the effect that Fatty had been selected to 
play for the school team in the next match. 

Fatty had arrived.“ 

But would you believe it *—the Fifth 
had the cheek to claim that they discovered 
him ! 
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Old Marlin Spike, having been hired out by the hour, thinks he's got a good thing on. 
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A GOOD DAY'S OUTING: 
A ROW ROUND SARK. 
By Е. M. Holmes. 


ш 7 you want a real good day's outing, you 

should get & boat and row round 
Sark. You must have one of the Sark 
men with you—one who has been born and 
brought up on the spot and knows all the 
rocks. "Twon't do to say *I think' and 
*Isuppose' about here. You must know, 
and those men know." | 

It was a weather-beaten Channel pilot 
who spoke, one whose genial acquaintance 
I had made, and his enthusiasm for Sark 
was unbounded. Не ported his helm as he 
spoke and gave a wide berth to a jagged 
bit of rock on which & cormorant was 
meditating about fish. 

“ Aye, there's no place like Sark. To go 
over there in the beauty o' the year when 
all the flowers is out, and to lie down among 
them flowers with their scents is bewti- 
ful, specially to a man of the sea. То 
sleep for an hour among them flowers is— 
heavenly." | 

“ Yet you would not be happy if you gave 
up the sea. 

* No, I suppose not; though I often say 
I’ve been sick o' the sea, but never seasick, 
Ha, ha, ha!" And he laughed heartily 
at his own little joke. 

“Now I'll tell you,” he continued, as 
though he were uttering a great secret. 
“You go quiet in a boat to that Terrible 
Bay as they call it—go on a nice sunshiny 
day, and you'll see the tiny little soles and 
plaice a-playin’ about in the water. I've 
geen 'em often," 

* Are you going to land to-day ? " 

“ No, I can't go ashore; I ain't comfort- 
able unless the ship’s right. I want to see 
her on an even keel and ready to go out 
easy. Sark harbour wants a deal of 
knowin’.” | | 

As you approach the island the question 
arises, Where is the harbour? The cliffs 
loom high and inaccessible before you, and 

even when you round a point and see the 
ln ола hreakwater protecting a little 


you, and you wonder why the captain has 
brought you hither. 

But a closer view shows the strip of shore 
beneath the cliffs and a tunnel leading 
through the rock to the interior beyond. 

Opinions differ about this tunnel. Some 
will tell you that, in spite of its facing of 
masonry, it is Nature’s own handiwork, and 
you are not surprised, for the sea has cut 
many caves and arches of rock in these 
Channel Islands. But another account, 
more prosaic, but probably more correct, 
declares that the tunnel was cut by one 
Hilary de Carteret, the first seigneur of 
Sark, some hundreds of years ayo. 

In any case, the opening leads to a steep 
road giving access to all parts of the island. 
Sark is not all rock. It is of course mainl 
& mass of granite, rising some three hundred 
feet out of the sea, but agriculture flourishes 
as well as fishing. You will see there some 
of the prettiest little cattle in the British 
Isles, and, as our pilot friend would trium- 
phantly tell you, They grow wheat 
there! 

This he proclaims as though it were an 
achievement to be proud of—and perhaps it 
is, in rocky Sark. 

But you are anxious for your boat, having 
voted straight away for a pull round the 
island. You leave the harbour, which, 
by the by, is called Creux Harbour, and 
head south for the Creux Terrible, a different 
place, and one of the sights of Sark. 

It is a huge round hole in the cliffs, 
150 feet high, and you ought to see it 
both from above and below. I remember 
threading my way through the fields above 
and past a quaint old cottage, with a curious 
well, and wondering where the Creux 
could possibly be, until suddenly a friend 
who was a few feet in front, rounded a 
shoulder of cliff and cried, 

* It is indeed terrible ! " 

Thirty feet across, the hole" descends 
abruptly down to the beach below, where 


the 8e&. "There is à way down to be found 
near a mass oi ivy, but you had better 
approach it from the sea. Grand, lonely, 
and even mysterious, this wonderful work 
of Nature is at once awe-inspiring and 
curious, 

How came it there? What power has 
been at work? When did the mighty 
masses fall crashing down to the beach 
beneath, and why should they alone have 
fallen, leaving the round walls intact ? 

The Creux is in the Baie Terrible, which 
appears beautiful enough on such a day as 
this and you can look for the fish in the 
sunlit water and gaze to your heart's content 
on the paradise of sea, and sky, and stately 
rock about you. Some folks say that the 
name Terrible is a corruption of Derribl, 
which means fallen rock, and is not our 
English word Terrible at all 

But your boat will glide swiftly on to tbe 
Coupée—another of the great sights of Sark. 
It is a narrow neck of cliff, on the top of 
which runs a road uniting Great and Littl 
Sark. On either side the sea sweeps into 
the land, forming two bays with this grand 
wall of rock between. Your boat on the 
castern side is in Dixcart or Baleine Вау, 
while on the other side is the much larger 
bay known as the Grand’ Gréve. 

There is a steep path to be descended 
down the precipice from the Coupe road, 
and if the day be calm you may see some 
adventurous spirits bathing at the foot 
The precipices ол either side are about 
350 feet high and the pathway on the top 
only some five or six feet wide. The scene 
i» calm enough to-day, but must be far 
otherwise when fierce gales lash the wave 
to fury, and they beat foaming and leaping 
high up this great rampart of rock. 

To-day you will glide on and on amid thi 
fairy land of rock and sea until your boatman 
will point out a curious cave named Le Pot. 
You would probably never find it from the 
bracken-covered heights above, though à 
path has been cut in the cliff leading to ir 
A passage in the rock takes one, it 1s $8 
to the shaft of an old silver mine, which 
proved a dead failure, во you need to be care- 
ful if you penetrate within. The shareholders 
put very much more money into that mm 
than they took out of it. You may see! 
ruins of the abandoned mines above, and yo! 
would also find a solidly built cluster of 
houses, the inhabitants of which appear t0 
engage in various agricultural pursuits, 
mingled, no doubt, with fishing and "lob 
stering.” ЮЕ 

And now you pass the southern point 0 
the island, a noble ridge of rocks, and fi 
yourself near the Vingt Clos islets, 4 
вее L'Etac de Sercq lifting its p 
from the sea. All round Sark you fi 
islets and rocks, over which in rough weathé 
the waves beat fiercely. he 

Near here is a fine cave, if you have t% 
time to explore it, then you pass Port Gore? 
whence it was intended to export the ауе 
that was never mined, and soon you won 

arrive at the Grand' Gréve—the large кк К 

the western side of the Coupce, bad 
with caves and inlets, dangerous with d 
reefs, and opulent with a wealth of 8 
and seaweed. . let 

Next comes the Havre Gosselin, an 
where you could delight yourself with | | 
fine rocks and caves, and then you & 

the Gouliot Channel, between the island 0 

Brechou and Sark. 4 55 

The Gouliot Rock and caves are said : 
some folks to be the finest in Sark, and gn 

be reached from the cliff above, though Ж 

descent is [precipitous ; but the beaut! 

caves( and arched openings, the mut 
murmurs of the sea, the exquisite var“ 
of aunshine and shade, the rare anemone 
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appeal to you as the finest sight of the day. 
But you must tear yourself away if you 
are to round the island and reach Creux 
Harbour in time. 

Passing across Banquette Bay, you 
resently skirt the northern point—the 
bec du Nez, and bend to the enstern 
side of the island, where, at a bay called La 
Gréve. stands a curious arched rock called 


THE COOK OF THE 


М" PRICE was the skipper of the 
Jane Allison, a schooner, sailing 
between Port Ann, Cumberland, you know, 
and Barleston, Wigtonshire, N. B.—a ninety 
tonner. 

Skipper Price was not a ninety tonner, 
though he weighed considerably over sixteen 
stone; in fact, round what people generally 
call the waist, the gallant Skipper measured 
sixty inches—by his own measurement. 
He stood an inch or two over five feet in his 
well-worn cloth slippers, “ pan-tuftles " he 
was wont to call them. His face was rosy 
and rotund, and his merry blue eves lost 
themselves completely in the wrinkles and 
curves of his cheeks when he smiled. Adorn- 
ing his chin was a thick, red, aggressively 
red, beard. 

In summer, in the middle of which 
season we mect him, his every-day attire 
was simple, consisting of a blue serge shirt, 
in each sleeve of which was a tuck neatly 
sewn, and by himself, too, of about four 
inches deep. His trousers were of a 
nondescript colour and make, and were 
supported by braces far from new, whose 
missing or weaker parts had been supplanted 
by tarred twine. There were only four 
buttons on his tro*sers, but so carefully 
had the position of these been selected that 
in economy the Skipper had realised security 
and efliciency. 

So much for Skipper Price. 

Now aa regards the Jane Allison and her 
crew. Being only a ninety tonner, there 
were just two men and a boy, besides the 
Skipper, to man her. 

One of these sailors, self-styled the Mate, 
was Peter (Gibson, a tall thin man, wiry 
and energetic—a commonplace face, good- 
looking enough; a commonplace figure, 
well enough knit; in short he was just 
" the mate o' the Jane Allison." 

The other sailor was Ben Tyler. Older 
than the Skipper was Ben, but hard as 
nails and fit as a fiddle. A hard life of 
drudgery for'ard had been his, With 
neither education nor initiative to help 
him, Ben had remained in the samo rut 
all his life, slaving hard from morning to 
night, and sometimes from night till morn- 
ing. His hair, scanty and grey, surmoun- 
ted a wizened face, brown as mahogany ; 
& thin wisp of whisker ran down his cheeks 
and under his chin, losing itself in his lean, 
sinewy neck. A blue jersey enveloped his 
body, while his trousers, glazed with and 
redolent of tar, were tucked at the knees 
Into heavy top boots. 

And lastly, Master Edward Bell, etat. 
fourteen, youngest but two of James Bell, 
cobbler, South Street, Barleston—a sturdy 
youth, fair-haired and possessed of a pleasant 
sunburnt and freckled face, composed, it 
seemed at a casual glance, of a nose of 
cheerful breadth and a red-lipped mouth of 
generous expanse, 

These, the dramatis persone, disposed of, 


we will consider the circumstances of our 
Inecting. 
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Chapelle Mauve. Thence you return to 
the harbour whence vou started. 

Sark is only about three-and-a-half miles 
Jong, and one-and-a-half miles broad in its 
widest part. Yet within this small com- 
pass it presents with its caves and islets, 
its rocks and sea, an extraordinary variety 
of breezy upland, charming valley, and 
grandeur of marine scenery. 
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By Юүкв WHITE. 


The day is one of July’s producing, and, 
although only seven in the morning, the sun 
is shining down with terrific heat on the 
shirted backs of the men at the Barleston 
Quay, as they lower sack after sack of cattle. 
feeding stuffs into the Jane Allison's hold, 
misty with dust.laden air. Mr. Allison, 
owner of the vessel, is standing on the 
wooden skid of the quay; his presence 
accounta to some appreciable extent for 
the busy rush of men and the tireless clank 
and squeal of the winch. The Jane Addison 
is to leave quay by this tide, and as it is 
ebb tide now, it is expedient that the quay 
labourers work like ‘Trojans, and like 
Trojans they do work, alas! more for the 
insinuated promise of liberty and оррог- 
tunity to test the qualities of the beverages 
at the Anchor Inn—gratis, gratis !—than 
for a desire to carry out Mr, Allison’s orders, 
Mr. Allison knows his men. 

The last sack swings off tho cart, hangs 
for a moment over the hold, then glides 
swiftly down to the accompaniment of much 
rattling of the ancient winch at tho mast- 
foot. 

The majority of the labourers vanish in 
the direction of the Anchor Inn, enthusiastic- 
ally bent on the unscientific and regrettable 
investigation referred to above. Some cast 
off ropes from the quay, others, backs 
against the tarry sides of the schooner, 
and feet planted firm on the skid, shove 
the cumbrous vessel from the quay. Peter 
Gibson and old Ben, assisted very materially 
by Edward, who, although this is his first 
voyage, knows all that is worth knowing 
about affairs nautical, are setting full sail. 
The Skipper is receiving his last instruc- 
tions from the owner, who is standing on 
the skid with a group of quay labourers, 
who furtively wipe their lips with the back 
of their horny hands and gaze in a pre- 
occupied way at the hands of the Jane 
Allison lowering a boat over the shimmer- 
ing side of the vessel. | 

Gradually the quay slips behind; the 
vessel] is now out of earshot and Mr. Allison 
turns his face landwards. 

“Now, boys, we've to tow 'er a bit," 
shouts the Skipper from the stern. 

Barleston, being situated on a bay of 
the Solway, and closely sheltered on all 
sides by wooded hills, it is almost always 
necessary, and especially in summer, to 
tow sailing vessels out into the open firth. 

The men clamber down into the small 
boat, and soon the three are at the end 
of а rope ahead of the Jane Allison, tugging 
and straining the deep-seated vessel along. 

Three-quarters of an hour later the 
Skipper hailed the tow-boat. Two minutes 
after the men hauled themselves up the 
sides of the schooner, now gliding gently 
along on the bosom of the Solway, her 
tarred sides glistening and glinting in the 
hot July sun. 

With the exertion of rowing the men were 
in a very heated state, their faces beetroot 
in colour; Edward's especially so. He had 


If you have only coasted round it you 
know nothing of its charms within, and if 
you have only passed through its rocky 
gateway you know nothing of its wild 
charms without. Seeing both, you may per- 
haps understand something of the ds 
enthusiasm when, with generous exaggera- 
tion, he cried, ‘ There's no place like 
Sark.“ 


"JANE ALLISON.” 


run his fingers through his yellow hair. 
which now hung in damp curls all over his 
head. 

“ A'm fair brosin'," he remarked to tho 
Skipper as he clambered over the rail. 
" What wud A no gie for a drink o' watter 
oot о’ the barrel there!“ 

The Skipper's eves became lost in tho 
expansive curve of his cheers as he smiled. 
“ Don't you go an’ touch thav water, young 
Scottie, in that 'eated state. Can you 
make cawfee ? "' 

Edward grinned and remarked to the 
effect that what he did not know about 
coffee was not knowledge. 

“And can ye boil ’errin’s? There's 
nothin’, I says, like a salt herrin’ boiled." 

Nothing. Skipper,” said the Mato, 
accompanied by “ Umph-umph,” from 
Ben Tyler as he cut a chew of 'baccy. 

“ Ye know 'ow to do the ’errin’? Get, 
say, ‘arf a dozen out o' the barrel and steep 
'em well in fresh water. Then put 'em in a 
ро, and boil 'em. You know—steep 'em 
well." 

Edward vanished in the direction of tho 
galley. 

“Well just," said the Skipper, “ we'll 
just put on the hatches and pull the tarp’- 
line over 'em," and the next moment Ben 
and the Mate were stamping the battens 
of the hatches down and shuffling the 
water-tight tarpaulin over the tight-titting 
boards, while the Skipper, ignoring the fact 
that he had used the pronoun, known to us, 
dear reader, as first plural, disappeared 
down the companionway. 

Just half an hour later four plates, 
brown and stained, were placed on the 
linoleum-covered table in the fo'castle, 
On each plate reposed two boiled herrings, 
whose savoury smell whetted the appetites 
and brightened the eyes of the crew as they 
took their places round the board. 

The Skipper winked and wreathed his 
face in smiles. With a steel fork the Mate 
prodded the herrings opposite him and 
pronounced them done to a T. 

Edward blushed, and having put a 
spoonful of what was designated on the 
bottle containing it as Coffee Essence“ 
into three cups and a bowl, poured in the 
necessary hot water. 

" Did ye steep the errin’s ?” inquired 
the Skipper, holding a loaf against his 
breast with his left hand and sawing it with 
a knife in his right. 

" Aye, A did.” 

In fresh water?“ 

“ Yea.” 

“ That was right. Now take Ben's grub 
on deck," for Ben had been left in charge 
at the helm. | 

The coffee was placed at cach man's 
elbow, and a simultaneous attack was made 
on the butter, soft and oily with the heat. 

A few moments of silence passed, and 
then the Mate, taking up his cup, placed it 
to his 17 and, raising his eyebrows ner- 
vously, blew across the “steaming hot 
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beverage. He gave a nervous sip, then 
another and another, looked puzzled, then, 
smacking his lips, turned his attention to 
the herring again. 

Said the Skipper, raising his cup, “ Give 
me а boiled 'errin and a good cup 
o " he sipped his coffee, then laid it 
down, his eves assuming a look of pained 
gur prise, 

“What ?" said the Mate thickly, with 
his mouth full. 

The Skipper nervously sipped his coffee 
again; then he took a good mouthful and 
jumped up. spluttering. “ Poisined, I 
be—poisined! What have ye done wi’ 
the cawfee, boy ? ” 

“ Coffee ? " inquired Edward. 

“ Ave, cawfee. Is that cawfee ?” 

Now the Mate was spluttering and cough- 
ing. Cawfee," he gasped, "is that 
cawfee ? " 

“ Aye, it's coffee, at least that's what's on 


the bottle. Look, C-o-f-f-e.e E-s-s-e-n-c-e.”’ 
“ Ave," roared the Captain, “ that's 
cawfee. What did ye put in't?“ 


“ Watter—hot 
enough ? " 

Edward, to t.st the heat of the beverag>, 
rashly and thoughtlessly put his finger in 
the Mate's cup. 

“ Bust ye!" roared the Mate. Take ver 
paws out o' my cawfee," and. jumping to 
his feet, gave Edward a sounding clout ол 
the side of the head. To protest would 
have been futile, as well as rash, so Edward 
scuttled up the companionway in record 
time. 

The two men stared at cach other for a 
moment, then, “ What on earth can be the 


watter. Ist no hot 


matter wi’ the cawfee ?" inquired the 
Skipper. 
Both sipped gingerly, spluttered and 


coughed furiously, then rose and followed 
in the direction of the vanished Edward. 
As they stepped on to the deck they beheld 
the tails of Edward’s coat flapping as he 
dashed into the galley and slammed tho 
door. A half-hearted, ineffectual rush was 
made by the Mate to stop him. 

“ The young varmint, what's 'e ever done, 
anyway ? " growled Skipper Price. 

* Cawfee!" said the Mate scornfully. 
“It’s more like—like—like brine.” 

The Skipper jumped. “ Brine it is,” 
he shouted, growing purple. The young 
idjit 'as made the cawfee outer the water 
'e's steeped the 'errin' in." 

“ A've heard," said Ben from the helm 
where he had been taking his breakfast, 
and, to judge from his undrunk coffee, 
with no great enjoyment. “ A’ve heard 
of people that went mad wi’ drinking 
brine.” 

The Mate gave a nervous side-glance at 
the Skipper and coughed. The Skipper's 
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eves were slowly leaving their sockets, 
while his face assumed a fine plum-coloured 
hue. “ Mad," he said, ** "ow does it feel to 
go таа?” 

" Here," broke in the Mate, “ don't you 
think you'd better get to bed. You ain't 
feelin’ well, are you * ” 

" When you're goin’ mad," explained 
Ben, ignoring the Mate, “ you feels drowsy 
fust, thea vou gets mad, real mad.” 

" Drowsy,” said the Skipper. | 

^ Drowsy," echoed the Mate. 

The Skipper in a dreamy and mechanical 
manner picked up a heavy wooden pin. 
“ [s anybody,” he asked, toying with the 
pn, "is anybody feelin’ per-tic-u-lar 
drowsy this ot July mornin’ ? ” 

The Mate and Ben were already at th» 
other side of the gallev. 

" Now, look ere.“ shouted the enrag ed 
Skipper, “if this isa game, give it over.” 

“Are v drowsy  yerself, Skipper,” 
asked the ate cautiously, as he came from 
behind the galley with a belaving pin in 
his hand and also Ben closely following with 
a coil of rope over his arm. 

Skipper Price threw down his weapon and 
laughed. Boys, don't let's be fools this 
'ot mornin’; lot's see wot Edward 'as got 
to say.” 

“ Edward ! " shouted the Mate, “come 
here, there’s a good boy. Come out till we— 
er—er—come—out and see what we've got 
for you." 

“ Yes," cried the Skipper, in what was 
meant for seductive tones, “come out an’ 
explain things to us.” 

" What уе done wi' 
mumbled Bon. 

“No fears" came a muffled voice from 
the galley. '* A'll no com? oot till ye promise 
no tae touch me." 

“ What would we 'it ve for, Edward?“ 

* We don't want to thrash vou, Edward.” 

“ Don't be afeeard, Edward." 

“That's nae promise.” 

“ What did ye do wi’ the cawfee ? " asked 
the Skipper almost choking. 

“ A made it." 

„Where did ye qat the water?“ 

“ Oot o' the water- barrel.“ 

* Where did ve steep the salt 'errin' ?” 
shrieked the Skipper, a horrible suspicion 
shooting across his mind. 

“ [n the water- barrel.“ 

* [n the water-barrel ! ” 

In the water-barrel ! ” 

The three made a rush to the barrel at 
the food of the mast, for in this barrel was 
all the drinking-water available on the ship. 
The stopper was out and the long tin dipper 
hanging on its accustomed nail. The Mate 
dipped the tin into the water and took a 
sip. " Phoo—!" he spluttered, “it’s as 
salt as—as—as the sea we're sailing on.” 


the 


cawfee ? ” 


Nothing but personal experience would 
satisfy the Skipper, and in his anxiety and 
eagerness he gulped down a considerable 
quantit v, 

They brought him to by external applica 
tion of the contents of the barrel 

“ Homi-pathic treatment," shouted Ed- 
ward in glee from the galley. 

“Wait!” roared the Captain. “Wait! 
ГЇЇ get you if I've got to go through the 
window to you." The window measured 
four by six inches. 

Just then the small clock that hung in 
the galley struck eight, 

“That's a quarter to nine," said the 
Mate,"and we ain't 'ad decent bite or sup 
since five this mornin’, Whole breakfast 
spoilt by that young idjit ; and not а drop 
of water on the blessed vessel.” 

The way he carried on for the next few 
moments made the Skipper and Ben arm 
themselves with belaying pins. 

When th» discovery that they were without 
a drop of fresh water fully penetrated theit 
minds, each began to cough huskily and 
furtively pass the back of his horny hand 
across his lips, which he was beginning to 
discover were dry, indeed parched. As the 
day wore on the sun grew hotter and hotter, 
and the hands of the Jane Allison grew 
thirstier and thirstier, Often they tried 
to drink the water, but the steeping of 
eight salt herrings had very effectually 
rendered it undrinkable. 

Often, too, they halted at the galley door, 
and in turn pleaded or demanded, according 
to their mood, that Edward Bell, Esq. 
should leave his retreat as they desired to 
make a certain communication to him that 
could only be made when an effective barrier 
of one stout door, one stove, ard innumer- 
able pots and pans had been removed. 
Their entreaties, cajolings, threats and 
promises were met with a stony silence, 
except occasionally when а muffled voice 
inquired what they would do to him if he 
did come out. 


At eleven Р.м. of the same day the 
schooner Jane Allison sailed into thc har- 
bour of Port Ann. Hardly had the vessel 
been moored, when four figures tumbl 
ashore, and, taking no notice of the few 
harbour loafers and sailors, sped up the 
quay. An inquisitive few followed, and 
great was their surprise to see the four 
figures ahead suddenly stop at а horse 
trough. Then the sound of much splutter- 
ing and gulping reached their ears. 

" What are you doing ? " a curious loafet 
asked. 

Four pairs of heavy eyes rested on him 
foz a moment, then four pairs of lips framed 
the word “ Drinking,” and the four heads 
bobbed into the bubbling trough once more 
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THE SEASON S SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 


Tu wet and inclement weather experienced 
during that portion of term devoted to 
the decision of the sports much interfered 
both with their enjoyment and good records. 

Taking twelve representative schools 
and tabulating their performances we find 
Westminster and Liverpool College tie 
for first place in the hundred yards with 
l0? sec. At the latter college the brothers 
F. B. and A. Chavasse, sons of the Bishop 
of Liverpool, were prominent performers in 


most of the events. 
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the quarter-mile, W. H. Kitching securing 


that event in 54% sec., and beating his 
school’s previous record by a second. St. 
Pauls did the best half in 2 min. 11 sec., 
Rugby coming next in two seconds more. 
Liverpool College again rank first in the 
mile in the excellent time of 4 min. 52 
sec., & record for the school, accomplished 
by R. F. Low. Victoria College, Jersey, 
St. John's, Leatherhead, and Rugby. all 
tied at 18 sec. for the hurdles, but an even 
better performance was that of a Welling- 
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who did 172 sec. The latter school was also 
easily first in both long jump and cricket 
ball. A very fine leap of G. E. Formilli, 
5 ft. 54 in., easily gives Westminster e 
lead in the high jump. Of the twelve schoo* 
no less than ten accomplished five feet 
and over—an excellent average. Brighto, 
College heads the list in both weight an 
hammer with 30 ft. 9 in. and 74 ft. ag 
tively) Mill Hill was only one inch less wit 
the weight. From the table below the 
relative positions of each school in tbe 
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100 |Quarter-| Halt- 
= Yards| mile mile Mile 
sec Sec. min. sec. min. вес. 
Brighton College 11 593 — 
Epom . . 10$, 563 2 15 
King's College 
School А ‚| 104 541 — 11 
St. John's, 
Leatherhead. ‚| 1 57 — 55 


Liverpool College 10j 591 
Mill Hill.  .| 1H 593 


Grammar School . | 11 587 
Westminster . 10 58} 


-——— 


2 
2 
Oundle . . | 11$ 59 2 17 
Rugby . 10 554 | 2 13 
St. Paul's. 11 $53 2 1l 
Victoria College, 
Jersey x 111 587 2 19 
Wellingborough 
3 


Many of the competitors showed all. 
round ability, and we may mention 
N. Choveaux as the most prolific winner 
at the Victoria College, Jersey. At Epsom, 
in the junior events, exccllent form, was 
Shown by Messrs. Wrightson and Taylor. 
At Wellingborough three boys under fifteen 
threw the cricket-ball over 80 yds. At 
Unpingham, B. A. Sumner secured the 
challenge cup for the Rev. W. J. Constable's 
house by winning the weight, broad and 
high jumps, and being second in the 200 
and 100 yds. race. Mr. Constable, we may 
remark  parenthetically, was in his days 
coxswain of the King's College boat at 
Cambridge. 

Last year we compiled and published 
in the ** B.O.P.” a table of the best perform- 
ances for each event which we could find 
recorded in the different school annals. 
This has brought us several letters, including 
one from Natal. The  writer—Mr.  F. 
Warden—won the Wellington hurdles in 
1887 in the then record time, but, un- 
fortunately, we have been, up to the time 
of writing, unable to find out if Mr. Warden's 
record still stands. The same year at 
Wellington Mr. Warden recalls that a lad 
named F. W. Parker, one of the fastest 
three-quarters the college ever possessed, 
ran the quarter in the then record time 
for the college of 53! sec. This, however, 
was eclipsed by A. J. English, who covered 
the distance in 53 sec. dead. 

It will not be out of place to chronicle 
that the following won events at the annual 
18 5 and Cambridge sports at Queen's 
Jub -— 

К. С. MacLeod, Fettes, the 100 yds. 

T. H. Just, St. Paul’s, half-mile. 

A. C. Bellerby, St. Laurence College, 

Ramsgate, high jump. 
К. Powell, Rugby, 120 yds. hurdle race. 
A. M. Stevens, Yale, throwing the hammer. 
W. H. Bleadon, St. Edward’s, Oxford, 
Jong jump. 

E. H. Ryle, Eton, quarter-mile. 

S. P. L. Lloyd, St. Laurence College, 
Ramsgate, mile. 

J. L. Michie, Aberdeen, 

weight. 

N. S. Hallows, Felsted, three miles. 

Cambridge were winners of the meeting, 
securing six events to four. It is interesting 
to note that in the quarter-mile, E. H. Ryle, 
son of the Bishop of Winchester and grandson 
of the late Bishop of Liverpool, had as his 
Opponents the brothers Chavasse, sons 
of the Bishop of Liverpool. 

The Olympic Games, which have been the 
great event of the year in the athletic 
world, are of too recent occurrence to nced 
а detailed aosount. Leaving out the 
Towing and other sports decided elsewhere 
than at the Stadium, and confining our- 
solves to Stadium events, the following is 
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Hur- , 
dles, High Long Ham- Cricket 
120 | Jump | Jump Weight mer ball 
yards 
TTG áp — T gna 
sec, ft. in. | ft. in ft. in. | ft. in. ' yds. ft. in. 
134 5 34/18 U 30 9/74 0 82 0 0 
20 5 12 19 — — 92 0 3 
182 5 2 19 2 26 9 — — 
18 4 8318 11 — — 92 2 0 
181 5 0 18 10 23 10 — 84 0 0 
до} | б 1} 19 3 | 30 8| — 80 0 0 
19} | 5 24 18 1 | 28 9| — 89 1 0 
18 | б 04|18 5 | 28 1| — = 
191 5 14/18 7 30 0 — 94 2 8 
18 4 1C} 18 10 30 2 — 87 0 0 
173 52 |2 4 — — 100 1 3 
| 18} | 5 (19 5 — 72 2 90 0 2 


the position of the differe... cqonipeting 
nations : pt 


Wins 
United Kingdom S 8 23 
United States 18 
Sweden Е "E 5 
France „ yen en ote " 4 
Hungary . . . . . 3 
German 2 
Italy s ш э „2 
South Africa a 1 
Finland P Е i : Е 1 
Canada : „ g а 1 


Other interesting events of the year in- 
clude the rackets, which were won by the 
brothers M. and J. Foster, of Malvern, 
the two youngest of the famous brotherhood 
who have achieved such distinctions in 
the athletic world. Rugby, represented by 
C. C. Watson and 
C. F. Simpson, were 
the runners-up. 

In the boxing com- 
petitions St. Paul's 
were again prominent, 
and showed they 
had been carefully 
grounded in the 
grammar of the art 
by their instructor, 
Professor Driscoll. 
Results :— 

Featherweights: 

G. A. Taylor, St. 
Paul's, beat B. O, 
Smyth, Bedford. 

Lightweights: P. M. 

Anderson, Веа- 
ford, beat W. G. 
Gabain, Charter- 
house. 

Middleweights: C. O. 

Lilley (Holder), 
St. Paul's, beat 
Н. J. Davis, 
Westminster. 

Heavvweights: 

C. C. Darley, Dul- 
wich, beat V. T. 
Mansfield, Char- 
terhouse, 

For the gymnastic 
competition for the 
Silver Challenge Shield, 
thirty-seven schools 
entered, Of these 
Blundell's School, 
Tiverton, represented 
by C. G. Dickson and 
E. L. Farley, headed 
the list with 191 points 
out of a possible 220; 
Cheltenham, repre- 
sented by Е, St. Hill 
and R. Milward, coming second with one 
point less. The prize for fencing was won 
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The Proper Spirit. 


KEEN FOOTBALLER : “Oh yes, T had rather a nasty 
accident—came a cropper, bashed my head against 
Hopkinson's boot, and sprained my wrist; but it was 
a ripping game and we won 1" 


by В, C. Newton of Wellington, and the 


Sabre v, Sabre by E. M. Baynes, Harrow. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “ The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C." “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," etc. 


8 I passed the servants’ quarters the loud 
A clatter of plates and dishes announced 
that dinner was in full swing. But I had 
no desire for food. My heart was beating 
wildly and my mind in a tumult, for, in 
spite of Sir Catlin’s positive denial, I was 
convinced that the face in the miniature 
was the same as that in my locket. To my 
excited senses the very walls of the Priory 
seemed to be closing in on me and stifling 
me, 80 I quickly left the house and made 
my way into the park, longing to be alone 
to think the matter out. 

There I entered a small plantation just 
beyond the gardens, and lay down within 
the border of the trees, where, although 
hidden from sight myself, I had a clear view 
of the park and of the noble creeper-clad 
Priory under the shade of its hoary elms. 

It is a place of singular beauty. To the 
south the eye may gaze over such a garden 
as requires two hundred years of loving 
care to make, past the stone bridge that 
spans the gentle Rye, on to the great park 
stretching for acre upon acre away to the 
horizon, expressive in its wide extent of 
the power and wealth of the Mowbrays; 
while on the north side the little thatched 
cottages of Thornton village cluster close 
under the massive walls of their great 
neighbour as if seeking and claiming its 
support and protection. 

The beautiful prospect should have 
brought ce to any mind; and often 
before, wien I had been in trouble, I had 
chosen the spot where I lay for a refuge, 
and it had never failed me. But now 
neither the sight of the grand old mansion, 
nor the peaceful country, nor my own 
persistent efforts to bring order into my 
thoughts could allay the excitement that 
devoured me. Tho rich dress and costly 
jewels that adorned the lady in the miniature 
could, I knew, only have been possessed 
by one of high degree ; and I lay under the 
trees staring at the portrait of my mother 
in the locket, and wondering what mystery 
lay hid beneath those sweet ané noble 
features, until the sun was near its setting, 
and the ivied buildings of the Priory were 
all bathed in its golden light. 

I was on the point of rising, meaning 
to go to the cottage and ask my foster- 
father's advice, when suddenly I heard the 
sound of galloping hoofs, and, looking up, 
saw а horseman rapidly approaching in my 
direction. It was Master George on The 
Pride. I recognised him with a pang of 
envy, for I was jealous that Sir Catlin 
should have given him my favourite. On 
they came, the beautiful mare stretching 
like a greyhound over the springy turf, 
and it was not a little, I confess, to my 
satisfaction that, as they came nearer, I saw 
that the mare had got out of hand and 
that Master George was swaying in tho 
saddle and tugging savagely at the reins 
in his endeavours to pull ber up. 

I was not, however, in the least alarmed, 
for, though not to be considered a real 
horseman, the young squire was a fair 
rider, and the park was of such extent 
that the mare was bound to gallop herself 
to a standstill before she came to any 
obstacle to bring about disaster. 

And that, no doubt, would have happened 
if the young squire had been content to 
sit still and let her have her way till she 
‘Was exhausted. But his passionate nature 


CHAPTER IV.—THE PRIDE. 


would not permit of this, and, when he was 
within & few hundred yards of where I was 
concealed, I was dismayed to seo him take 
both hands to the near-side rein and try 
to turn her in a circle. In this attempt, 
indeed, he almost succeeded ; but so great 
was the runaway's pace that the sudden 
turn caused her Lu peck heavily, and, in her 
efforts to avoid falling, she threw up her 
head with such force that she tore the reins 
from her rider’s hands. Then, like a flash, 
she bounded forward again in full career 
almost at right angles to her former course. 

I leapt to my feet with a cry of alarm. 
From the plantation down towards the Rye 
a beck ran at the bottom of a deep ravine. 
It was in thi: beck that, nearly twenty years 
before, Mr. Wilfrid had met hi: untimely 
death, and it now seemed that a similar 
fate awaited his nephew, for the mare was 
tearing madly straight for the dangerous 
gully, and Master George, his reins mixed 
and entangled, was quite powerless to stop 
her. 

Waving my arms in a despairing hope 
that I might turn the frantic animal, I ran 
at full speed to intercept them. But The 
Pride was blind with fear or rage, and did 
not see me. Onwards she rushed with 
thundering hoofs and flaming nostrils. 
Master George's eyes were staring wildly, 
but his face was set firm, for he was not 
wanting in courage. 

* Qut of the way!” he cried as he saw 
me. “ You'll be killed, too!” 

But, measuring the distance, I leapt at 
the mare's head as she swept past me, and 
by the greatest good fortune succeeded in 
grasping her headstall. For a dozen strides 
she staggered on, dragging me with her 
and pounding my ribs with her forelegs 
so that I thought they would all be broken. 
The weight, however, on her head was too 
much for her, and, just as I expected we 
should all be precipitated into the stream, 
the pulled up, quivering in every limb, not 
ten yards from the fatal bank, pitching 
Master George clean over her shoulder, 
and flinging me sprawling on the grass. 

For а 1 thought the young squire 
was killed, for he had fallen righi on his 
head and lay without a move. He was 
happily only dazcd, however, and in less 
than a minute sat up and looked wonder- 
ingly round. In the meantimo I had 
ci.pturcd The Pride, and the sight of her 
hanging head and heaving flanks, the pian- 
tation in the background, and the roar and 
splash of the beck, unseen in its deep bed, 
quickly recalled what had happencd to his 
memory. 

* By Jove! Rowland," he said in the 
grand manner he had acquired from his 
friends in the army. you've put me under 
the greatest obligation to you." 

But before I could reply I saw his face 
fall, and, grasping my hand, he scrambled 
to his feet as Sir Catlin's tall figure appeared 
over the edge of the beck. Ho must have 
crossed the stream by the stepping-stones 
and probably had seen the whole occurrence 
from the other side. 

* [s the mare hurt ? " he asked sharply as 
he came up, without so much as a glance 
at his son. 

I was feeling her legs and told him No; 
and then Master George, in a frank manner 
for which I admired him, related what had 
happened, laying great stress on what he 


styled my bravery in coming to his rescue, 
and freely blaming his own awkwardness. 

Sir Catlin listened with a sneer on his face, 

" What you want is a lady’s hack, my 
boy," he said. Tis a pity Rowland here 
is not a gentleman to be an officer, or I'd 
give him The Pride and find a quicter 
charger for you.” 

Master George flushed angrily. 

“If you think it right, sir, to hold up 
your son to the ridicule of your servants i 

But the expression that came over Sir 
Catlin's face dried the words upon his son's 
lips, and whatever he was about to say 
ended in an inaudible stammer. 

The Baronet looked at him in silent con- 
tempt. Then he turned to me. 

Let Master George take The Pride back 
to the stables, Rowland," he said; “and 
you get back to the house ; I wish to speak 
with you." 

He turned on his heel and left us, and for 
a minute we stood staring after him without 
speaking. Then I ventured to express 
a hope that Master George had suffered no 
hurt from his misadventure. But he in- 
terrupted me bitterly. 

“ Bah!” he cried; “you always come 
between me and my father. Go and seo 
what he wants. Like as not it's to dis- 
inherit me and put you in my place." 

And with that he limped away leading 
the mare towards the stables, while 1, 
feeling sorry for him in spite ot his un. 
reasoning jealousy and anger, went slowiy 
back across the park, very anxious to learn 
what Sir Catlin might have to say to me. 

I found Sir Catlin in his study, and with 
him Colonel Charmilly. They were seated 
either side of the tire, for it was a chilly 
evening, and were talking together in a low 
tone as I entered. 

" Well, Rowland," said the Baronet, 
looking up at me in the friendliest manner, 
“ you're a brave lad. I've just been telling 
Colonel Charmilly here how you saved 
Master George's life. I owe you a debt of 
gratitude that I can never repay, my boy." 

At this Colonel Charmilly, who was lying 
back in his armchair regarding me with 
his twinkling green eves, smiled; and 
although I did not understand what amused 
him, yet when I contrasted Sir Catlin's 
manner to his son with his present words, 
I felt inclined to smile also. 

Now. Rowland," continued the Baronet 
turning a little in his chair so as to hring 
his eyes directly on to me, “ although, as 
I say, I can never repay you, still Î wish 
to do what I can to reward you; and, as it 
bappens, I think I have the opportunity. 
You have always wished to be a soldier; 
how would you like to go to Spain and fight 
the French?“ 

“With Master George?” I exclaimed, 
determined if that were his intention that 
I would not accept it. 

“No; with my friend Colonel Charmilly. 
Ho is starting for Spain on a mission of 
importance, and, as you can use a sword 
and speak more than a word of Spanish, 
ч һав asked me to allow you to accompany 

im. 

Now, in resolving to leave Thornton, to 
which I had by now made up my mind, 
but one thing had really troubled те. 
My departure would destroy for ever any 
chance of discovering the secret of my birth. 


And now Sir Catlin himself was proposing 
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that I should go to Spain in company with 
the only man besides himself who, as I felt 
certain, knew the real truth. But I had 
not been bred up from my youth in York- 
shire for nothing, and had assimilated with 
my cheese-cake and parkin much of the 
caution of that canny county. So, with a 
great effort, I controlled my pleasure and 
excitement and, not that I cared, but to 
sce what my master would say, asked : 

* But the office, Sir Catlin ; who will look 
after that?!“ 

He was evidently unprepared for the ques- 
tion, and my suspicious ears fancied untruth 
in his tones, in spite of his calm manner, 
when he replied after a moment's hesitation : 

“Ah, I forgot to tell you, Rowland. 
I heard a few days ago from Mr. Drew that 
his nealth would prevent. his ever returning, 
and so I have arranged with my bailiff in 
Devon to come here in his place. See what 
a treasure I am giving vou, Charmilly,” 
he added turning to the Frenchman ; “ he's 
just longing to be off with you, and yet 
thinks of my interest first. Well, Rowland, 
what's it to be? " he added turning again 
tome. ‘ Will you go?” 
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* Yes, Sir Catlin,” I said, if Colonel 
Charmilly wants me.” 

“Then run off and pack your bag, my 
boy," he said,“ for Colonel Charmilly starts 
to-morrow morning early.” 

I left the room as soberly as I could, but, 
once across the hall, I took to my heels 
and dashed out of the house and over the 
park towards Ned Waines's cottage, 

“Ha, Rowland lad," said my foster- 
father as I burst into the old kitchen, 
* thou'rt late for tha fencing lesson, but 
just wait while aa finish ma pipe, and aa ll 
get out t' foils." 

* No, no fencing to-night. Nad.“ I cried, 
closing the door and throwing myself into 
his armchair, ‘Ive news for you, Ned. 
I'm going to the war!” 

“Tha art goin’ to wars!" exclaimed 
Ned, nearly dropping his pipe. Well. 
aa allus said the day ud соот that tha'd 
be tired o' von office, and tha'rt made for 
soldier, lad. What is't to be now, horse 
regiment or foot regiment ? " 

“Neither one nor the other, Ned," said 
I enjoving his perplexity. 

* 'ha'art not goin’ for gunner, lad?“ 


* No, Ned," said I, “I'm going with 
the French colonel.” 

Ned looked at me with a face full of 
expostulation. 

* ''ha'art joking surely, laddie,” he said 

But when I assured him I was not joking 
the least in the world, he fell to begging and 
praving me not to do so foolish a thing, 
declaring that Colonel Charmilly was a bad 
man, and I was sure to come to ham. 
And when I had told him how I had found 
the miniature of my mother in the айк 
in the Priory, he exclaimed : 

“ Aye, aa knew Sir Catlin were at bottom 
o' it. Hast forgotten what tha heerd 
Frenchy say two years agone, lad, that tha 
face were enough to give him t' ague! 
Doan't 'ee go, lad, now!  Doant 'ee 

0 ! 99 
But I was not, however, to be moved 
from my resolution, and after more nearly 
quarrelling with my kind old foster-father 
than ever before in my life, I at last gained 
his consent, though I left him still vowing 
I would live to repent of what he called 
my madness. 
( To be continued.) 
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WITH MAC 


AND TWO OTHERS: 


FROM SAVERNAKE TO SANDOWN. 


Dear Fluffy, 

If you turn up your “ B.O.P.” for Sep- 
tember 21, 1907, page 811, column 2, lines 
51 to 57, you will pnd that you have a promise 


to redeem. How would the week be ore 
Easter suit you ? | 
Yours, 
Mac. 
Dear Mac, . 
You may come. What are your plans? 
Yours, 
Flu fry. 


Dear Fluffy, 

How would a walk from Marlborough to 
the Isle of Wight do? We could start on 
Monday and arrive at Southsea on the 
Thursday be‘ore Easter. 

Yours, 
Mac. 
Dear Mac, 

Excellent! ГИ come. Let me know final 
arrangements. 

Yours, 


Fluffy. 
Dear Fluffy, 

AH right, Mect us at Paddington on 
` Monday in time Jor the 9.35 to Savernake. 
М.В. (Охоп.) is coming with us, as well as 
my biographer. 

Yours, 
Mac. 


Thus did it come about that on a fine 
morning in April, 1908, Mac, Fluffy, M.B. 
(who would be more properly described as 
a student of medicine), and I assembled 
on the departure platform at Paddington, 
and settled down in a compartment of the 
Savernake slip.“ 

M.B. had brought with him a wonderful 
rucksack, warranted to hold the luggage 
of a multitude. Only three items a head 
were allowed, however—to wit, one comb, 
one toothbrush, and the lower half of a 
pair of pyjamas. Anything beyond this 
was to be carried exclusively by the owner 
"d ent „ea with the ramman atack. 


By E. R. HARRISON, LL. B., 
Author of “ Mw Holidays with Mac," etc. etc. 


PART I. 


Rules for carrying the kit were soon agreed 
upon: one hour each, every day and all 
day, in turn, and no time to count unless 
we were actually on the tramp. Next, 
М.В. persuaded us to draw lots to decide 
who should have“ first go "' at carrying the 
bag, and contentedly came out last in the 
competition. 

" As it is my bag," he said, “I shall 
be onlv too delighted to lend it to you. 
Do not be in a hurry to return it.” 

“Spare us these Mhardly-thought-out 
witticisms," said Fluffy, whose turn to 
carry the bag came second. and tell me 
why we are starting from Savernake instead 
of from Marlborough. I thought our walk 
was to begin with a look at the school." 

“Well, my young and enthusiastic 
friend," answered Mac, wo have to reach 
Salisbury to-night, if we are to carry out 
our programme, and that means thirty 
miles of walking, the vay we are going. 
If that is not enough for your long legs it is 
quite sufficient for mine. Besides, I for 
one вес quite enough cf schools as it is.” 

Oh, E say, you fellows,” interposed M. B., 
“TI have left my stethoscope behind. I in- 
tended to bring it with me, so as to try 
some experiments on you each evening. 
You sce, I must make a beginning some 
time.“ 

Not upon me, thanks,’ was the reply, 
in chorus, and the budding doctor retired 
behind a paper. 

Heads were out of the window as Saver- 
nake drew near, and, the slipping having 
been accomplished to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the party, our carriage came to a 
standstill in the station. 

“ Тепа me the map," cried Mac. “I 
want to see the lie of the land before we 
start.” 

A little to the north ran a line of low 
hills, covered with trees. 

“ That is Savernake Forest,” announced 
the student of maps. Unfortunately we 
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the line by the bridge, and follow the road 
to Меер Green. Quick march!“ 

“Certainly,” answered NM. B., but you 
may take the bag, Mac. You can hand ii 
over to Fluffy at twenty past twelve." 

Mac made a grimace indicative of disgust 
but shouldered his burden, and we began 
our walk. At Steep Green, which we found 
was but a short mile from the station, we 
joined a road leading southwards, and the 
sight of a number of thatched cottages 
reminded us that we were in sleepy Wilts 
The road was a quiet one, but dusty, and 
inquiries soon began to be made as to when 
we were coming to the Downs. They were 
in fact, some distance ahead, and we раз 
through Burbage and walked on for another 
mile or two before reaching the hills. 

" Here we are at last," announced Mac 
as we came to a fork in the road, where 
stood a sign-post. 

" EvERLEIGH, 4 M. THIS WAY OVER THE 
Downs.” | 

Such a pleasant invitation from а sign 
post could not be declined without rudeness 
so we turned from the dusty road and 
started to ascend a turf-covered chalk hill 

"Is this Salisbury Plain?" inqui 
Fluffy, toiling painfully up the hillside, the 
kit-bag strapped on his back. Because 
if it is, I should like to see the sort of thing 
you call a hill.” 

We were a long way from Salisbury, but 
we were getting on to the rolling plateau 
which is known as Salisbury Plain. lt» 
far from level, being broken up by many 
dry valleys, like all the chalk country. 
The summit of the hill only brought us the 
prospect of a further climb, for we foun 
that we were crossing the valleys at right 
angles, and the descents seemed strange? 
short as compared with the ascests. 

It was hot, even without the kit-bsf, 
and, when Fluffy removed the afor 
bag at the end of his hour, he was justly 
indignant at finding Mac’s waistcoat п 
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considerable strife when the discovery was 


made, but no remedy. Peace was restored 
when we came to a cottage bearing the wel- 
come inscription, ** Ginger beer sold here." 
We were eager purchasers, and retired into 
a wood on the opposite side of the road to 
enjoy lunch. We had brought sandwiches 
with us, for tho map showed us that places 
of refreshment were not likcly to be too 
common. 

“Cheap lunch,” said Mac, withdrawing 
a bottle from his lips, large ginger beer, 
threeha’pence, | sandwiches provided by 
somebody else, no pence. I should like to 
send a repeat order." 

After passing through Lower Everleigh, 
we struck across the Downs again in the 
direction of Enford. Distant smoke, com- 
bined with the booming of guns, told us 
that artillery practice was going on over 
a hill to the westward, and we perceived 
that we were approaching the great military 
exercising ground. ‘The first direct intima- 
tion of the fact was a notice which we saw 
in Enford village, on a scrap of blue paper, 
informing the inhabitants that an officer 
would attend on a certain day to receive 
the rents of the cottages, Apparently 
the whole place belonged to the War Office. 
M.B., who was a member of his University 
Volunteer regiment, talked l»arnedly about 
military matters, and the new Territorials,” 
for half an hour, until Fluffy undertook to 
“shut him up." He failed to do so, but he 
succesded in changing the conversation by 
а polit» inquiry as to“ When do you fellows 
at Oxford propos» to win the boat-race 
again?!“ 

Enford is in the valley of the Avon, and 
we had олу to follow the stream to reach 
Salisbury. Thi; however, would have 
meant dusty roids instead of breezy downs, 
во, passing Fittlcton, we determined to 
have tea at Netheravon before leaving the 
vill iges behind us. At the first inn we came 
to, the lindbrd could not undertake to 
produce a meal in Iess thin half an hour, 
whereupon we strod? away to seek another 
host Ire. Fortunately we found onc, which 
provided us with a tea that satisfied even 
Mac, 

Ол leaviag Netherivoa we turned west- 
ward for a short mil’ until we came to a 
track crossing the rolling hills and running 
in the direction of Stonehenge. This track 
was clearly an ancient road to the great 
Druidical temple, and many long proces- 
rions of pilgrims must have followed it in 
the days of old, when making their way to 
the tamous stone circle. It іх now a grassy 
track more than six miles in length, running 
in а perfectly straight line to its destina- 
tion. We turned from the road to toilow 
1t. 


After walking for a considerable time Mac 


c led attention to a dark patch on the open 
down, fir ahead. [t was Stonehenge. 
We were still a couple of miles away. апд, 
indeed, there was another object of interest 
nearer at hand. Nome distance in front 
tho plain was covered with white tents, 
and we could see many soldiers and horses. 
Tha track was taking us right through the 
hnes of a military camp, and, for a time, 
Stonehenge was forgotten. When our 
thoughts turned to it again, the great circle 
Was just in front of us. 

A Wiltshire police constable demanded 
toll of us ere we could go inside the fence 
to walk among the trilithons. Мас thought 
& shilling a head too high a price to pay, 
but as the guardian of the gate declined to 
argue the matter, we paid up and were soon 
in the midst of the great circles. Standing 
at the centre, and looking in the direction of 
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tho outlying Friar’s Stone, away to the 
north-east, we found the spot at which 
the sun rises on midsummer day. There is 
little doubt that the original purpose of 
the sacred circle was to determine the time 
of year by observations of the heavenly 
bodies, and so to inform the inhabitants 
when the sowing and reaping seasons came 
round. To the casual observer the wonder 
of Stonchenge is the position of the giant 
stones, and, as Mac put it, " How they got 
"ет there." 

Before resuming our journey, the map 
was spread out on a fallen stone, and a 
council was held as to the direction. we 
should take in order to reach Salisbury. 
There was a choice of two routes, one to 
Lake and along the Avon valley, the other, 
a more breezy walk, across the plateau to 
Druid’s Lodge, and thence by an open 
road. We chose the latter, partly because 
darkness was almost upon us, and a straight 
road їп the open seemed to offer fewer 
obstacles to progress than а secluded 
lane. 

A steady tramp of eight miles followed, 
and brought us into Salisbury at nine 
o'clock. After a short search we found the 
hostelry at which we had been recommended 
to put up. and turned our attention to a 
cold supper, the size of which, after our 
three-halfpenny lunch, had better be left 
to the imagination. It remained only to 
toss for beds, settle the programme for the 
following day, and retire. 

Now, we had passed Old Sarum in the 
darkness, and, if we were to see it at all, it 
was necessary to get up early and retrace 
our steps а little. Mac was sufficiently 
enthusiastic to do this, but Fluffy and M.B. 
ridiculed the idea that they should turn 
out an hour or тоге before breakfast-time. 

* You can tell us all about it," they said, 
and went to sle^p ag iin. 

Old Sarum is only a long mile out of Salis- 
burv, but it is up-hill nearly all the way, 
and Mac, who had forgotten his supper of 
the previous evening, was talking of break- 
fast when his mind should have been con- 
cerned with the days of long ago. First 
we came to the outer ditch of Old Sarum, 
then to the inner one. Both are to-day 
merely depressions in the ground, covered 
with turf and the sweet-smelling chalk 
flowers. Only a few ruins show where the 
central keep once stood, and the site of 
Old Sarum is now interesting chiefly for 
the extensive view it affords over the sur- 
rounding country. Salisbury lies below, 
with its four rivers, the Avon, Nadder, 
Wiley, and Bourne, and the spire of tho 
great cathedral shoots up from the southern 
sid» of th town. 

On the return journey Mac fell to rhyming. 
Не suid he could not resist the temptation. 
If you thought of Old Sarum, wear ‘em, and 
tear Сет, and harum scarum were sure to 
suggest themselves; By the time we reached 
our hotel he had constructed three passa blo 
limericks, and these he proceeded. to firo 
off at the breakfast table, greatly to the 
disgust of Fluffy and M.B., who crawled 
downstairs just in time for the last slices of 
bacon. Mac followed up the limericks 
with a full and detailed. description of Old 
Sarum and its surroundings. 

“As you couldn't com? with us this 
morning." he remarked politely, “ I must 
do my best to tell vou all about it. The 
characteristic feature of di 

Mac never finished his sentence, or, if he 
did so, it was in an undertone beneath the 
table, where he fled before the onset of the 
two lazy ones, It was fortunate that we 
had the breakfast room to ourselves, or the 

(To be continued.) 
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reputation of the hostelry for peace and 
quietness must have suffered. 

A walk round the town and a visit to the 
cathedral filled the next hour. Salisbury 
is in Wiltshire, and Wilts and its people 
are sleepy, They go about everything in a 
leisurely fashion, for the bustle and hurry 
of larger towns do not seem to have pene- 
trated into this quiet western county, The 
native, when asked the wav, looks at the 
inquirer for a full two minutes, thinks for 
another two, and then gives a wrong di- 
rection, That was our experience. The 
cathedral sets the pace in Salisbury, and the 
cathedral is many centuries old. The Close 
is old world, the trees are old, and the turf 
is old and very green. Only the spire, 
higher even than St. Paul's, stretches itself 
proudly as if it would pierce the heavens, 
and so create a little excitement. Inside 
the cathedral al] is solemn and cool, put 
there seem to be but 500 worshippers where 
there is room for 5,000. 

Two boys are throwing stones at an 
imaginary rat in a chalk bank by the road- 
side. “I tal ‘ee, I zeen 'un run alaong on 
the dirt," one of them cries The“ dirt“ 
is chalk of the purest white, and the glare 
from it is almost unbearable in the bright 
surehine. 

We had just time enough to visit the 
museum, where are to be seen stone imple- 
ments of all ages—eolithic, palwolithic, and 
neolithic, as the worked flints belonging to 
the earliest, the old, and the newer ages 
are called. The oldest of these, the eolithic 
implements. may be found on the ridge 
bounding the valley of the river Bourne, 
on Thornydown, on Laverstock Hill, and 
on Bishopsdown, across the river. But 
there is much searching to be done 
first, and even the practised stone-hunter 
finds it difticult to be sure of the oldest 
specimens, so roughlv worked are thev, and 
so much like a battered natural fiint in 
appearance. 

We had no time for flint-hunting, for a 
long day's walk was before us. It was hot, 
dusty, and unpleasant until we got to 
Downton, and the long procession of market 
carts that passed us did not improve matters, 

" Not half strong enough for the occa- 
tion.“ is Mac's comment on this description. 
“Let me try. ‘It wis a beastly rotten walk 
Jrom Salisbury to Downton, We were half 
choked with the dust and as agreeable as four 
tigers with Jour sparate toothache 4° There, 
that’s truer and more expressive." 

Downton is a straggling, quiet, old- 
fashioned place on the Avon, consisting of 
one strect nearly a mile in length. It 
lingers in our memories as the place where 
we obtained many oranges, ard so got rid 
of most of the dust which filled our mouths. 
Soon after passing the railway station we 
turned off from the main road, and at last 
тапара to get into a quiet lane, where 
the violets were growing іп profusion. 

At Woodfals we had to lunch, for, 
from the map. it appeared that the next 
halting-place was a good many miles ahead. 
Here М.В. discussed seriously the prospect 
of proceeding by train, and rejoining us 
later оп. The hot road from Salisbury had 
quelled his enthusiasm. Mac regarded his 
proposals with dismay, remarking in ап 
audible undertone that “the poor fellow 
was quite mad.” 

“Why, we are just at the gate of the 
New Forest," he said, “and you couldn't 
meet us again until we reached Brocken- 
hurst. Have some more ginger beer to 
get rid of that dust, and then I'll carry vou. 
m the New Forest? Why, it is unthinke 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED FROM NATURE BY OLIVER RANSOM. 


Tus question is often asked as to whether 
it is cruel to keep monkeys and other 
animals in captivity. 

It is difficult to answer explicitly, but it 
may safely be said that in a well-appointed 
menagerie, where everything possible is 
done to reproduce natural and healthy 
conditions, the hardship is reduced to a 
minimum, if not altogether obviated. 

Monkeys under these circumstances enter 
into their sports and occupations with so 
much zest that one cannot but think that 
they enjoy life and are as happy as they 
would be in their native haunts. 

In watehing monkeys one notes that they 
are quite as adept at playing mischievous 

ranks upon their fellows as they are upon 
Бошай beings Waiting till а monkey is 
fast asleep on a bar of its cage, for instance, 
some of its companions will, by a concerted 
effort, cannonade into it, knocking it off its 
perch, so that it has to cling for safety to the 
under side with its toes, 


The Spider. 


Again, who can fail to smile when a saddle- 
backed Macaque, which, with its beard and 
grotesquely sapient air, seems as though it 
ought to know better, steals cautiously up 
to a dropsical-looking little Bengal monkey 
and pulls its apology for a nose? The latter 
monkey positively reddens with r at 
this outrage and a chase ensues. Finally 


it seizes the Macaque and, after inflicting 


merited punishment on it, tries to get its 
foot in its mouth ! 

One of the most fascinating of all monkeys 
to study is the Spider monkey of South 
America, which looks almost uncanny with 
the restless movement of its slender and 
flexible limbs, and especially the dexterity 
with which it manipulates its long and 
sinuous tail The Spider's tail is highly 
developed, and it can swing from it with 
the greatest ease. None of the Old World 
monkeys possesses this accomplishment, 
and Buckland has pointed out that they 
frequently gnaw and devour the tips of 
their tails, whereas the Spider and other 
American monkeys, knowing the disadvan- 


A Macaque's Manner of Walking. 


tage that would thence accrue to them, are 
careful to avoid doing this. Spider monkeys 
are too delicate to be often shown in captivity 
over here, and the long sea voyage from 
their native country in cramped quarters 
tends to beget paralysis. 

A great contrast to these monkeys are the 
Baboons, which thrive very well in confine- 
ment. When full grown, owing to their 
ferocious disposition, they have to be securely 
guarded, and are kept in cages strictly to 
themselves, The very sight of a big Baboon 
sitting in an adjoining cage, with its massive 
arms folded in front, would appear to give 
offence to certain of its smaller neighbours, 
One of these latter grasps at the hair on the 
Baboon's foot through the wires, effectually 
spoiling its dignified pose, and then darts 
away. The Baboon is notoriously “ sudden 
and quick in quarrel," and, furious with rage 
it makes frantic efforts to clutch its antago. 
nist, giving vent to deep barks meanwhile. 


The small monkey rallies others of its own ^ 
species, and they all screamo loudly: and 


make attacks on the Baboon, who insults 
them, and then enses a roonlar l. I . 441 
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something fresh is found, when it gradually 
subsides. 

Young Baboons are often very tame in 
captivity, and some of them excite much 
amusement by their comical attitudes when 
begging for contributions, Though very 
dangerous as a rule, several instances could 
be quoted where adult Baboons have been 
kept as pets and made to be of service 
During the late South African war a big 
Baboon belonging to one cavalry regiment 
used sometimes to ride on horseback in а 
canter with the troops. It would also come 
at call and did not need a chain. When 


Cheek Pouches (Baboon). 


eating, a Baboon's face often becomes die 
tended with food in a remarkable manne 
through the pouches in its cheeks, which ar 
possessed by most of the African and I 
monkeys. 

Among the interesting kinds of Baboons 
is the Arabian Baboon, which has a lur 
mane like a mantle on throat, neck, a 
shoulders. As befits the sacred monkey ° 
the ancient Egyptians, it has a venerab 
and dignified appearance. Much darker, 
the Gelada Baboon, of Abyssinia, is disti 
guished by a large scarlet marking on ! 
chest. Another species, the Mandrili, has à 
broad red blaze enveloping its ПОЗ" 
down the centre of its muzzle, which * 
also striped blue on either side. It is 
powerfully built animal, with most fe 


The Mandrill. 


some-looking limbs, and is certainly 5. 
to be taken any liberties with. AP 155 
Mandrill which occupies a little hut 05 
the monkey house, was conveyed from 14 


in a lion's cage, which was sent falle ин 
arrived al 
Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, 8 “per 
ago. From its brilliantly colo 
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rts, which fairly surpassed all imagination, 
i xa: called the ** Rainbow Monkey“ by the 
employés. 

Very intelligent and attractive monkeys 
are the Capuchins, which, like the Spider 
monkoys, come from South America but are 


A Little Capuchin. 


more hardy than the latter. The Brown 
Capuchin, which is restless and destructive 
when wild, is docile and affectionate in 
captivity, which would therefore seem to 
agree with it. When pleased, or by way of 
greeting, оле of these animals draws up its 
mouth at the corners in a very suggestive 
grin, and is also very demonstrative with its 
hands. In spite of this, at another time the 
same monkey will “ cut " one in the most 
barefaced manner, completely ignoring one's 


Quaint Face. 


presence. One variety of Capuchin looks 
very quaint, with a bald forehead and a little 
black cap of hair on the back of its head. 
The Horned Capuchin has two hairy tufts 
on either side of its head —hence its name. 
The Zoo Capuchins are kept in the old Lec- 
ture Hall during the winter, together with 
other moakeys, and some of their lower 
relatives, the Lemurs. The medley of noises 
made by these different animals, especially 
as dinner-time approaches, reminded the 


Another Quaint Face. 


writer of that made by a ship’s compan 
during a heavy storm, whilst above it all 
ono little Capuchin would strike the flat of its 
hand violently against the wooden partition 
of its a a8 though calling to order ! 

e Howler, another South American 
monkey, is occasionally seen, but more 
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especially heard, in captivity. The bone of 
the larynx is very largely expanded in this 
monkey, which enables it to make the most 
hideous cries. Two young ones at the Zoo 
sometimes displayed their vocal powers 
in the early morning, before many people 
had come, but their voices were not so 
developed as in the adult. A Black Howler, 
it is said, is the only monkey which the 
Indians have not succeeded in training. 

_ From the more coherent sounds made by 
certain other monkeys Professor Garner, 
some years back, claimed to have discovered 
special words. Experimenting in this direc- 
tion on the Orang-utang, however, he found 


“ Sandy” is no Hustler. 


himself completely baffled, for no sound 
would the animal emit. “ Sandy,” the 
present representative of this ape at the 
Zoo, is no “ hustler,” but takes life very 
easily, spending most of his time huddled 
up on the floor of his cage. He has a good 
суе for creature comforts, and in preparing 
his bed he very methodically gathers and 
sorts the straw, distributes it in a corner, 
and flattens it down with his enormous 
hands, finally ensconcing himself in the 
middle of it, whence he placidly survoys 
his surroundings. 

When he does essay to move, he does so 
very deliberately, and seemingly only after 


The Orang-utang. 


profound cogitation. Then he thrusts out 
first one and then another enormous hairy 
"imb, and grasps the tree trunk. Once in 
the branches, however, he proves himself 
quite at home. though he is not so venture- 
some as was a predecessor of his at Regent’s 
Park, whose escapades on the wire roof of his 
cage were л sourc? of much trouble to his 
keeper. When young, Orang-utangs have 
been trained to sit at table and eat their 
meals in quite an orthodox manner, but even 
when enjoying the most tempting morsel 
it is difficult to think of them as looking 
otherwise than mournful. 

Another tailles ape, the Gibbon, has 
extremely long arms and wonderful swinging 


б1 


and climbing powers, its leaps being truly 
prodigious. In the summer-time these 
animals are placed in outside cages, and it 
is amusing to watch how one bigger than 


The Agile Gibbon. 


tho rest in one cage will, owing to its 
superior “ reach,” continually annex some 
tit-bit thrown to them before its companions 
can get to it. The Gibbon, like many 
other simians, it is to be feared, does not 
thrive on these promiscuous contributions. 
Perhaps the Gibbon’s chief claim to dis- 
tinction is the fact that it is the only monkey 
which habitually adopts the upright gait 
in walking. It extends its arms at such 
times, balancing them in the air in a very odd 
manner. 

Very peculiar-looking by reason of the 
long hair surrounding its face and covering 
its chest, is the Wanderoo monkey of Southern 
India. The Wanderoo is very tame and play - 
ful when young, but becomes spiteful with 
years, as is not uncommonly the case with 
monkeys. 

A very quaint and rare monkey, 
with black nose and ears, is the Talapoin 
from the Upper Congo. It is also very 
timid and generally hides itself from anyone 
but its keeper. Two white monkeys, each 
belonging to a kind hitherto unknown, were 
brought to London within the last year or so, 
from Central Africa. With their pale pink 
faces and white side whiskers they are very 
attractive, and they play merrily together. 


The Wanderoo. 


Though monkeys undoubtedly like the 
society of human beings, the visit of large 
parties of children and others to menageries, 
with the excitement they occasion, has a 
rather prejudicial effect on the younger and 
more nervous animals. It has been noted 
that the death-rate among the inmates of the 
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monkey-house is always higher after a 
bank holiday than at other tin: s. 

Where possible the cages of monkeys are 
furnished with swinging trapezes and ropes, 
whose yielding surfaces are adapted for 
taking their acrobatic leaps. It is very fas- 
cinating to watch, say, a Diana monkey, a 
popular and beautiful variety. making 
the most wild and daring springs about its 
‚ Cage, evidently much enjoying itself. Tho 


Bezcing for Contributions. 


"^ oldest inhabitant " of the monkey-house, 
too, is not above indulging in plenty of 
somersaults still and is very playful. This 
monkey, which hails from Northern Uganda, 
has been over six years in its present quarters 
and has survived several fits, which are so 
often fatal to the inmates. 

A black monkey in captivity nearly died 
once from another cause. For severa] days 
it would not drink any milk when it Was 
offered to it, and it was visibly pining away. 
At length, when the poor animal had almost 
succumbed, it was decided to give it water, 
and the eager way in which it lapped this up 
showed that water, curiously enough, was 
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The Talapoin. 


what it had been wanting all along. If 
monkey falls sick, when it is with phe it 


has to be removed ав 800n a8 possible, for 


otherwise its com nions wou] i 
ret pa d worry it to 


_ weather. 
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in its native country is often ten degrees 
belcw zero, it probably did not suffer much 
inconvenience even in the most inhospitable 
This monkey, by the way, had a 
very scarlet face, which caused some kindly 


The Sportive Diana Monkey. 


disposed individual to write complaining 
that it was suffering from eczema ; but it waa 
pointed out that this was not the case, and 
that it was the high-water mark of health 
when its face was reddest. 

Chimpanzees, the monkeys nearest to man, 
are far more often to be seen in captivity 
than they used to be, and it is ala“ found 
possible to keep these apes for a very 
much longer time. They have very sump- 


Languid Indifference (Chimpanzee). 


tuous quarters provided for them at the Zoo. 
in which they are screened from the attentions 
of the public, larze sheets of plate-glass 
intervening. Playfulness is the leading 
characteristic of the Chimpanzcee, and the 
young specimens indulge in some very 
funny antics. Two or three of them are in 
the habit of embracing one another and 
gvrating round a tree trunk, as if performing 
the old game of “ Here we go round the 


Young Chimpanzees. 


Mulberry Bush,” and rolling over and over 
upon the ground, evidently enjoying them- 
selves. Or again, five Chimpanzees will sit 
in а circle and bring their heads tocether, 


perchance to discuss some weighty matter, 
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until one of them, by way of diversion, rais 
his arms, and drums with his hands on the 
back of his neighbour. One Chimpanze 
looks specially ludicrous marching abou 
with a baby Chimpanzee clinging under. 
neath its body, another of these apes 
accompanying behind, presumably as body. 
guard. Ан a practical joker, “ Mick," the 
veteran Chimpanzee, is not above suspicion, 


A Grimace. 


for on one occasion at least he attempted to 
drop with all his five stone odd weight on 
his keeper's neck as he was stooping down 
to enter the cage, an attempt which, for. 
tunately, did not succeed. Mick, in 
his younger days, was accommodated in the 
ant-eater's house, and was often brought out 
to be made a fuss of and perform certain 
tricks for the delectation of duchesses amd 


A Rarity. 


other members of the aristocracy. b 
those times have gone by, and“ м 
housed in quarters more suited to his pue 
in the animal world, has not the ls 
opportunities for “starring.” Stoli п 
Squatting on a branch of the tree trunk or 
a corner of his cage, he rubs his venera 
forehead now and again, as if ponder 
пе after all, the chango has been for 
tter. 
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Argentine is also beginning а new set, of ав witness the recent sets for Zanzibar and 

British East Africa, any values of these 
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to his album, intent on taking up the line 
where he dropped it, perhaps six months 
before, in favour of outdoor pursuits, One of 
his first yearnings is likely to be for any new 
issues that may be available, and it may 
interest him to peruse the following list of 
some recently issued stamps that are now 
procurable. 

The pretty new stamps of Switzerland are 
arriving in England in used condition, five 
or six different denominations; the lower 
values depicting William Tell’s little son 
holding up his father’s big crcssbow, and 
the rest bearing a symbolical figure. These 
new stamps add a delightful touch to the 
Switzerland page, and since some millions 
of them have been printed thev should be 
correspondingly cheap. 

Austria has followed the example of Bosnia 
in issuing a set of gorgeous pictorials, They 
have now been in use some months, and 
used specimens are beginning to appear. 
Portraits of seven monarchs cf Austrin appear 
on the various denominations, and altogether 
the stamps are very bright and gay. Here 
is a treat in store for the c llector, but he 
will perhaps be wise to get the stamps while 
he can, because there is a rumour that they 
are too costly in manufacture to be allowed 
to run for very long, and may possibly give 
place to the ordinary Austrian stamps when 


which the 2 c. and 5 c. should first appear in 
this country, after which higher values may 
follow. Recent sets of Peru, Honduras, 
Ecuador, Salvador, and Nicaragua (1905-07) 
are appearing in satisfactory quantities, 
They are all attractive, but should bo 
gathered in clean used condition. Brazil 
1906 is getting cheaper, and the pretty 
Service set, recently issued, is becoming 
gradually available. Mexico is going in for 
postage dues, which should also be looked 
out for. 

Among British Colonials there are numbers 
of new ie values—the “all greens " and 
** all reds "—in almost every colony. These, 
together with the new “Ship” type of 
Grenada, and the pictorial set for St. 
Vincent, should presently be procurable. 
The 2 c., 5 c., and 6c. of Ceylon may presently 
be met with with numerals on their faces— 
in place of the words in which their value 
has hitherto been expressed—and on the 
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issues should be interesting, as new stamps 
usually are. 

A good proportion of the stamps above 
mentioned will probably be catalogued at 
no more than a penny each—a popular 
price with young collectors; indeed, it is 
surprising what a big collection can be got 
together f “penny” stamps: the first 
2.000 stamps cf a general collection need 
cost no more than this figure. In later lifo 
the limit may be advanced to 6d. ог 18, 
cach, but to the beginner there is endless 
satisfaction to be go' out of the cheaper 
kinds; their number is practically legion, 
their variety is charming, and new issues 
are constantly appearing. He must perforce 
be a diligent collector who succeeds in 
circumventing them all, and perhaps he is 
wise if he secures these cheaper stamps 
first, before he attempts to climb into the 
realms of the higher-priced kinds. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


V.—Sketching Competition. 


Hartlepool, co. Durham: W, A. Mittelholzer, New 
Amsterdam, Berbice, British Guiana: Leonard R. 
Squirrell, 82 Spring Road, Ipswich, Suffolk: Ernest 


p itt 
aji a sold out. 
gon. There are i —“ A Boy's Pet.“ 
WE due fA ae P new flaming red postage 1. А у е Harold Meihurst, 34 Linton Street, Islington, N.;: 
d s of Austria, the pretty new newspaper Prízes—535. each. Arthur Balfour, 1 Khedive Road, Forest Gate, Essex; 
"Mi stamps, and the recent issues for Austrian H. J. DENN, 43 Aston Street, Oxford William Geoffrey Shiels, 38 Lisson Grove, Hawthorn, 
ditt Levant; these a ar to be permanent issues VECES MO: "IS | Melbourne, Australia; Harold Chefings Muniby, 
| ' and m i: be t f pe lei lv , F. А. WALKER, 88 Madeley Street, Derby. “Stancliffe,” Barkers Lane, A.-on-M., Cberhire: S. E. G. 
p HE ay be sought ror more ae Pri Sic rash Tutenbury, 18 Camberwell Grove, London, S. k.: 
dorm t À new issue is promised for « ortugal Мес я И р J. Whiteoak, 28 Raleigh Street, Thornbury, Melbourne, 
%% early next year, with a portrait of the new 5 1 “ Ardshiel,” Southbrae Drive, Уна po et | Ме ЫА pers 1 
" ‹ е 0 = , E , amps cad, N. W. inries пе. 10 eld iwl, 
sovereign, and meanwhile there is wisdom J. WurrcoAK, 28 Raleigh Street, Thornbury, Mel- Wood Green, London, x.: James Clayton, 69 Whitfurd 
Road, near Tranmere, Birkenhead. 


in filling up the gaps of the present issue ; 
the 115 to 300 reis of the 1895 series are 
not too easy to find, and may be dearer 
presently. 

Used copies of the 1908 set for Roumania 
are coming over; they are rather prettier 
in appearance than the last ordinary issue. 
The 5, 10, 15, and 25 bani are likely to come 
first to hand, and the 50 bani should follow 
quickly, 

The new 20 and 30 centimes French aro 

getting fairly plentiful, although the latter 
stamp, being yellow, is hard to get in den 
condition. А yellow stamp seems to sorb 
a good deal of the cancelling ink. The 
current 4 c. stamp is being withdrawn, and 
French collectors are hoarding up all they 
сап. 
The'Spanish Exhibition stamps, issued 
about a vear ago, should be secured if pos- 
sible. They are especially interesting as 
bearing life.like portraits of the King and 
Queen of Spain. Exhibition sets generally 
are seldom on sale for any lengthy period ; 
the Christchurch Exhibition set of 1907 was 
priced at about double its original cost when 
but a few months old. 

German Colonials of the “ Ship ” type aro 


bourne, Victoria. 
WILFRED G. BROWNING, 81 Southmoor Road, Oxford. 


Prize—2s, 
JAMES CLAYTON, 69 Whitford Road, near Tranmere, 


Birkenhead. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Н. T. Comben, “ Beaumont,” Longslew Road, Market 
Dru ton, Salop: Stanley G. Cockburn, 29 Avondale 
Road, Southport, Luncs.; Charles Cecil Williams, 
Government Priating Office, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad: 
George Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra Road, Wimbledon, 
s.w.: W. A. Mittelholzer. New Amsterdam, Berbice, 
British Guiana: Richard Martyn Close, 6 Hope Terrace, 
Matlock Bath; J. К. Carter, 89 High Street. Hartlepool, 
co. Durham; Hugh Waterhouse, 139 Rochdale Road 
East, Heywood, Lancashire; Samuel Morrell, 24 Maple 
Strect, Chester Road, Sunderland : Walter R. Robineon, 
Ekinningrove, Carlin How S..: Е. Whiley, 3 Mansion 
House Street, Newbury, Berks, ; Albert Ernest Hardy, 
68 Whixley Road, Attercliffe, Sheffield ; Lockhart N. 
Maclean, 164 Adelaide Road, S. Hampstead, N.W.; 
Ernest Harold Medhurst, 34 Linton Street, Islington, N.; 
J. B. Graham, 56 Delle Vue Street, Gorton Brook, M.C.: 
Frank R. C, Newnbam, 33 Lavender Sweep, Clapham 
Common, S. W.: Samuel Woolwer, 7 Coventry Street, 
Brighton: Henry Talbot Hammond, “ Dunelin," 46 


Peubivil Street, Bondi, Sydney, N.S.W. 


ә —'* A Good Joke.” 


Frites 5s. each. 
W. R. ROBINSON, Skinningrove, Carlin How 8.0. 
SAMUEL WOOLGER, 7 Coventry Strect, Brighton. 


VI.—" What I like best in the Last 
Volume.” 


In this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY up to Two 
Guineas for the best answers, as decided by the votes 
cast by the competitors themselves, to the following 
questions: J. What Coloured Plate J like beet in 
Vol. XXIX.: 2. What Serial Storv; 3. What short 


Story; 4. What Black-and-white Drawing. 


One hundred and three papers were sent in, and the 
votes in each subject were decisive, We give the first 


two selected in each division by competitors ; 
].— COLOURED PLATE, 
British Liner, 29 votes. 
Jack's Return, 16 votes. 
2.—SERIAL STONY. 


* From Slums to Quarter Deck.“ 65 votes. 
“The Mystery of Abbeyside School,” 10 votes, 


3.—SHORT STORY, 


“T havea tale to tell-—O 1" 8 votes, 

* Rulaton's Unfortunate Stratagem.’ 

"Sonny." gg 
4.— BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING. 

His First Try, 10 votes. 

The Last Stand, 9 votes, 


Hence the winning subjects are :—1. British Liner: 
2. From Slums to Quarter Deck" ; 3. "I. have a Lule 


je votes each, 


t 
' now appearing on watermarked paper; 
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gî marked stamps may have a short innings. Tnomas Нехпу OHAIKLEY, 42 Grange Road, A. R. ARMETRONO, 17 Bishop's Road, Paddington, w. 
7 Siam 1906 should be completed as soon as Bermondsey, 8 f. CERTIFICATES CLIFFORD Neve,“ [vyhoime.” Heathfield, Sussex. 
e Anlsliel" Southbrae Drive, 5 BOWKER, Box 186, West Seattle, Washing- 


possible, since there is some disturbance here 
among the lower values, and the colours of 
some of the stamps are being changed pos- 


Gregor McGregor, 
Jordanhill, Glasgow; Wilfred G. Browning, 94 Southe 


moor Кові, Oxford; J. R. Carter, 89 High Street, 


In the Arit case, there were 4 correct; in (Ле others 3.) 


(Fhoto by W. S. CAMPBELL. 


The only Shoeblack allowed within the 
precincts of the Houses of Parliament, 
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ANOTHER “BOP?” CANOE. 


From Eastbourne Н. W. Budgen writes :—" Thinking 
it might interest your readers, I herewith enclose a 
photograph of a canoe which my brother and I have 
just finished building from designs published in tbe 


It has fully reached our ex- 


1896 volume of B.O.P» 
pectations, being quite steady and floating well even 


in rough seas. She easily carries us both, and we 
each weigh over ten stone.“ 


ole 


NEW METHODS OF RESUSCITA- 
TION AND SAVING LIFE FROM 
DROWNING. 


IN order to gain proficiency in the art of life-saving 
one should become conversaut with the aims and 
methods of the Royal Life Saving Society. Seventecti 
years ago the Society, in connection with which the 
В.О.Р. has given several handsome trophies for schol 
competitions, etc., was founded with the idea of pro- 
viding instruction in the best methods of saving life 
and resuscitating the apparently drowned, and the work 
has borne good fruit. The knowledge of the Societ y's 
methods has gradually spread over the world, and to-day 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Finland have their own 
institutions, while Australia, Canada, India, Scotland, 
and Ulster have each head centres of the Parent Society, 
and there are also many branches in the United 
Kingdom and tbe Colonies. In order further to promote 
its aims and objects, the Society in 1891 published an 


Illustrated Handbook, 80 t has been the demand 
for it, that a tenth 1185 E been issued. In 


BUE Eri RE AS 
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NOTE BOOK. 
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has now abandoned all the old ideas on the subject, and 
bas adopted a system devised by Professor E. A. Schafer, 
F.R.S., of Edinburgh University. This method is 
simple and effective, and quite revolutionises the 
practice formerly deemed to be the best. When using 
this method the patient is laid face downwards, and 
natural breathing is encouraged by gentle and regular 
pressure on the lower ribs at the rate of about fifteen 
times per minute. The action is fully described in the 
new book; copies of which can be obtained, price ls., 
from the Chief Secretary, 8 Bayley Street, Bedford 
Square, W.C. 
* 
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MR. LOUIS BECKE'8 NEW MISSION. 


Mr. LOUIS Вескк, the well-known “ B.O.P.” writer, 
who has pictured the conditions of life in the South 
beas in шапу stories, with such vivid realism, has re- 
turned to the Southern Hemisphere in à new capacity, 
Mr. Becke, the “Scotsman” save, has been bitten with 
the desire to engage in scientific research work in the 
island-studded seas, where be passed over ascore of years 
of bis life as trader. To this end he has decided to take 
up his residence fora period in Bougainville, the largest 
island of theSolomon group. Incloded in his equipment 
will be a phonograph for recording the native sonis. 
For the purpose of mapping the island he intends to 
take with him from New Zealand a competent surveyor, 
and the result of their joint labours ought to be an in- 
teresting addition to geographical knowledge of the 
Solomon Islands. The expedition is being undertaken 
with the approval and support of the Royal Geographi- 
cal society, 

* 
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DISTANT FRIENDS. 


H. G. W. writes from Auckland: “I am writing to 
you to let you know that your paper has given me 
much pleasure. I have read all I can find about 
Bantams and Pigeons. These birds are my favourite 


Pigeon Club: but I 
over 300 miles, and 
I took your advice 


belong to 
пу 


pets. 1 do not 
have flown 
of them has flown 


any 


some of birds 


ole 100 miles. 

about taking a cold bath every morning, and for the 
last three months I have had one regularly every 
moring. It has done mea world of good. | live on 
the alye of a cliff that overlooks the Waitemata 
Harbour; there is a splendid view. 


“ The city of Auckland is situated on the southern side 
of the harbour, aud our house is on the northern side, 
From our place one can look right down the harbour, 
and see Mount Rangitoto; ог look up tbe karbour to 
River Head, My father and I have à yacht, a twenty- 
four foot Mullet Boat; sbe is a grand cruiser. In the 
summer I am swimming or cycling most of mv spare 
time. New Zealand is a grand place," ` 
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Some of the relics in Messrs, Castle's ship- 
that have been broken up there. The large one in 
in tbe siege of 
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“B.O.P.” BOOKBINDERS. 


S. G. MELLOR writes from Higher Mar 
chester :—" I herewith enclose a nequi thn 
volumes of the * B.O.P..' which I have bog 1 


A SF Ма 
to the directions given in vol. xviii, of the ‘BOP. шй 
hope you will think it worth publication in your No 

look.'" 

Then, too, Stanley Griffin writes from Bolo» 
borouwh, Somerset :—“I am a six years reader 0! 
B.. P. and my father commenced taking it ig wis 
a boy at the beginning of its life, and did so for over à 
dozen years. I have most of his now, and Ватев 
them from instructions given two or three years ago 

-—— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TABLOIDS. 


MESSRS. BURROUGHS AND WELLCOME bare fe 
some years past made a speciality of supplying 
developers and other photographic pre ү] 
"tabloid" form. А large number of ids ar 
contained in a very small bottle, and only теда" 
crushing and dissolving in the stated quantity “ 
a large volame of sol 4 


water to produce x 
sample set of tabloids can be obtained from the fimm ti 
ls.. which contains samples of * Rytol" m 
sepia toner and chromium intensifier, 0077 


address necessary is “London.” A word of WW пім 
with respect to these convenient preparations mày »* 
be amiss : it is that in these days, when 80 

cires are made up in tabloid form, great care que 


takes by 0 


г) 


= necessary to avoid any chance of mis 

2. mixing together of medicine tabloids and p 

25 tabloids, which may contain harmful chem 5 
— micht be inadvertently swallowed by mistake for 


^* medicines. 
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The Youngest Drum-Major in England, at the Duke of York's School. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
Bv Е. Н. BOLTON; 


Author of “ Trapped,” “ Those Young Barbarians,” еіс. etc. 


CHAPTER V. 


» Wwe. 80 you turned up after all," said 

Bissett, as the land slowly sank from 
under them. “I’m jolly glad, too. How 
did you pull it off, Cocky ? " 

I think," answered Gratton, “ the mater 
must have seen I was a bit cut up. Anyhow, 
when she came down to breakfast this 
morning she said she'd been thinking it over, 


and she wasn't going to let an old woman's 
foolish ideas stop my holiday. She's the 
right sort is the mater, old man. Well, I 
just missed the first train, and had to take 
pot-luck. My stars! how I ran up from the 
station when we did get in. It makes me 
hot to think of it even now. And when I 
saw the ‘Sunflower’ off just the very 


minute I reached the edge of the Crown 
I should like to have killed someone, if I'd 
known who. It was a near go!” 

It was that!" replied Bissett, “апа 
it I hadn’t happened to turn the glass on 
your sorrowful phiz just as we were crossing 
the Crown, when the Governor was jiggi 
about ai bit as A show-off, you'd kare had 


66 


to go back home. So you've me to thank 
for all your luck, my boy." 

* At any rate we're very glad to see you, 
even if a little late, my lad," said the 
kindly voice of Sir Frederick behind them ; 
“ во now come and take a look at the new 
quarters,” 

The sight of Lunechester’s great crowds 
was gone, and the vision of the widening 
river creeping out st woodland, field, 
and marshłand, to the low shores of the 
western sea was growing smaller. Far 
away to the north stood the silent hills 
at the head .of the bay ; under them the 
moors lay vast and desolate, the long back. 
bone of the Pennines stretching bevond their 
furthest sight. A fair scene it was, a 
wondrously fair scene, under such new 
and enchanting conditions, Sir Frederick 
caught his young guest’s glance of rapt 
admiration, and answered it in words, 

“Ay! ay! It’s a grand vision: especially 
when we can see it from up here, with the 
cover lifted, so to speak. We're in a new 
world now, and old things are going to put 
on a new dress for our delight. Come, boys, 
and let us see how the good ship ‘ Sun- 
flower' is equipped for this adventurous 
voyage.” 

The balconies on either side, below the 
bulge of the great cylinder, were connected 
by a passage just wide enough and sufficiently 
high to allow a man of average build to 
walk through. This passage, which was 
closed at each end by sliding doors, divided 
the lower portion of the cylinder into two 

ts, of which the front was slightly the 
либе and from each side access was given 
by narrow openings to two small chambers, 
whose windows looked out into the passage 
itself. Of these, the two on the forward 
portion served as sleeping cabins. 

“You can put your bag in here, Gratton,” 
said Sir Frederick, when they came to the 
second. “ You and Charlie will share this 
box between you. Can't expect unlimited 
space in an airship, you know." 

There was barely room to stand upright, 
but had the little chamber been but half its 
size, that would not have been a matter 
worth troubling about, in the opinion of 
both lads. A soft mattress for bed upon the 
carpeted floor, an eider-down quilt, and a 
small shelf with lattice covering to hold 
clothes, &c., without their falling off should 
the “ Sunflower " happen to veer а little 
from straight in her steering, practically 
completed the furniture of each little room. 

* What a natty little show!" cried 
Gratton, enthusiastically, as he placec his 
bag upon the shelf. I'll be in clover here, 
Sir Frederick, It's awfully good of you to 
be bothered with me." 

“ There is one very serious embargo I am 
compelled to put upon you young gentle- 
men," said Sir Frederick with a pleasant 
smile, as he turned to show the boys the 
other rooms. “I must ask your word of 
honour that you will strike no match, or 
carry any artificial light, on the ‘ Sunflower ' 
without my knowledge or sanction, This 
is important ; indeed, the neglect to comply 
might mean the loss of all our lives. I do 
not say that lights will never be allowed, but 
I, as understanding all the circumstances of 
the vessel, must alone be the person authoris- 
ing them." 

Needless to say the required promise was 
readily given. Both lads knew enough of 
the * Sunflower " and its owner to be con- 
vinced as to the reasonableness of the 
request. And when they were shown some 
Davy safety lamps which could be used for 
all purpose of lighting which 5 be 
necessary, they felt that their hardships on 
that score were not likely to be very great. 

* We sha'n't need head or tail lights this 
trip,” said Sir Frederick laughingly ; though 
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in a short time I hope it will be as necessary 
to have rules for the navigation of the air 
as we have now for the sea." 

Upon the other side of the passage the 

rooms were differently arranged. Опе was 
little more than a large box, and contained 
the stores and provisions for the journey. 
The other, almost the size of the two sleeping 
rooms combined, was a sort of kitchen and 
living cabin. At one end was a small closed 
cistern containing the water for drinking 
pur poses, 
“ How will we manage for washing, sir ? ” 
asked Gratton, who was growing beyond the 
stage when he didn't care a brass button 
whether his hands were clean or not. 

" Regulate our wants by the means of 
satisfying them, my lad," was the reply. 
“ At present we hive enough water to last 
for all purposes, but if we were likely to be 
long in the air we should have to wait 
sometimes till a shower brought us a little 
extra moisture. There is a 3mall gutter 
pipe from the outside of the ship which can, 
at pleasure, be connected to another little 
cistern forward, and by that means we 
might catch all we should be likely to want. 
But we do not carry more weight than we 
can help.” 

The two boys took in all this and much 
more with a natural and eager enthusiasm. 
To Bissett a great part was, in a measure, 
not new, but he was quite as keenly interested 
as Gratton ; and that is equivalent to saying 


there was no room in either lad's brain for 


more excitement. 

“ It’s bully, isn’t it, Grat * " was Charlie's 
comment, to which Gratton answered with an 
expressive, 

I should just think it is!“ 

Sir Frederick laughed, and, crossing the 
tiny kitchen, with its boxlike, closed recep- 
tacles for the utensils, et cetera, slid back 
a small door at the end and pointed through. 
The boys peeped from behind him, and saw 
the fourth member of the party in a curious 
lattice work cage, with wheels and levers for 
propelling and steering gear within his 
reach, without need to move from the 
position he had taken up. From the 
cage platform it was possible only to see out 
at the sides of the cylinder where the metal 
casing was replaced by glass panels, and, 
as may be supposed, the view from these 
windows, taken as it must be from the 
centre of the chamber, was chiefly confined 
to passing clouds. It lacked variety, to say 
the least. The principal aid to intelligent 
vision lay, however, in a view thrown upon 
a small mirror which the operator was 
facing, in front of a ship's compass and a 
barometer, which came into useful play as 
the “ Sunflower " neared the ground. 

Our new passenger, Robeson, who only 
caught the ship by the skin of 
his teeth," called out Sir ^ 
Frederick. 

* [ suppose you like the idea 
of this kind of trip ? " he asked. 

“That I do!" answered 
Gratton heartily. It's just 
about the grandest holiday 
ever invented.” 

As he spoke his eye wandered 
eagerly over the strange in- 
terior of the cylinder, which 
was now in part visible to him. 
The whole of the rear, behind 
the cage, a huge space still, 
seemed to be nearly filled by 
an enormous balloon, whilst, 
leaving the way clear to the 
glass panels, the bolster-shaped 
gas-bags occupied the space 
above the cage and appeared 
to continue over the habitable 
portions of the car. These were 
all encased in strong netting. 
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* Should we float without the screws and 
things, sir?!“ he asked. 

“ Well," answered Mr. Robeson, with a 
quizzical look, ** a good deal depends upon 
what you include in the term things“ 
We should not rise to this height without 
the screws and planes, and we shouldn't 
float at any height in a vessel of this build 
without the balloons, so don't you young 
gentlemen get trying any experiments on 
them?!“ 

“ How high are we now ? " 

“ Crossing the Pennines at about 2,50 
feet above sea level. We can rise if neces- 
sary by adjusting the planes and putting 
on speed to about 3,500 feet, but I doubt 
if we could get much more out of her. 
At present the ‘Sunflower’ is making 
about thirty miles an hour against a slight 
southerly breeze. Possibly, with all con- 
ditions favourable, we could spin through 
eighty to one hundred miles of air in the 
hour." 

* Gemini ! " cried both lads together, 

“ We don't promise you this speed on the 
trip, however, young men," laughed Sir 
Frederick. “ The ‘Sunflower’ is a good 
ship, but she can’t summon her own winds 
or make all her conditions to order. Nov, 
the balloons support the machine at about 
2,000 feet, and I dare say you wonder how 
we are going to remain on the ground when 
the reversed screws are stopped, if the 
balloons tend to lift us.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Gratton, “I never 
gave that a thought. You don’t jump out 
and anchor, I suppose?!“ 

Both aeronauts laughed good-humouredly. 

“ Hardly,” chuckled Mr. Robeson. ^" 
the weight is not enough to keep her down 
when we are in her, she will scarcely stop for 
us when we relieve her of our own poun 
eh?" 

" Got you there, Perce!” cried Bissett 
triumphantly. 

Gratton turned red. 

“ No, of course she wouldn't," he ad 
mitted. ‘* What an ass I am!” | 

Never mind," said Sir Frederick merrily; 
“ plenty of people make the same mistake. 
However, you shall see for yourself when we 
drop over Paris to-morrow, and then you 
understand better than by mere explana- 
tion. So now to dinner, and then to view 
the land." 


( To be continued.) 


Ready for the Year's Race against all Competitors. 


. VOLUMES TWENTY-NINE AND THIRTY : “ Looks fit, eb?" “ Ваша! 
He's a credit to the * B. O. P. family,” 
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THE HOMEFIELD-MUSGRAVE CONTEST: 


A TALE OF AN 


* ELL, old man, how do you feel—fit ? ” 
“ Yes, pretty fit, Somers, but shall 
be glad when we get to the starting-post at 
Musgraves. | We're going over there to- 
morrow to have a couple of days' practice 
on their water before the race, you know.” 

* Oh, is that it? The annual race is on, 
of course. I've just come up to have a look 
at the old place—haven't been here for two 
years—and thought I recognised old Gar- 
diner as the Eight were taking up their 
boat." 

i i Yes, I'm still here, though it's my last 

A "d 

Well. make it a famous one in the annals 
of Homefield. The orew looked a pretty 
strong lot, though I arrived too late to see 
them on the water. What do you think 
of them ? " 

“Oh, a very decent lot, taking them all 
round. Quite good enough to make a pretty 
sure thing of it next Thursday in my opinion, 
We've been training specially hard this 
year 80 as to make no mistake about getting 
the Cup." 

* Whereabouts are you rowing, old man?“ 

“ Stroke. Only hope I sha'n't make a 
mess of it.” 

" Oh, you'rs all right. You used to Бе 
steady enouch in the old days when you 
rowed at bow. By-the-by, I didn’t think 
of it before, why on earth are you going to 
Musgraves this year? Surely they didn’t 
carry off the Cup last year ? ” 

" Yes, it’s a fact. Haven't you heard 
about it? Why, you must have been 
living in a cave ! "' 

" Haven't heard a whisper. No time to 
read the papers nowadays. Let's have the 
yarn. Why, it must be donkey's years since 
we let the Homefield Cup leave our waters ! 
You weren't іп the crew, I suppose?“ 

“It’s not very pleasant to have to admit 
it, but I was. I rowed at seven, Every- 
thing went off much the same as in other 
years, and we had a fair crew, and felt 
pretty certain of keeping our trophy. 
Musgraves had come up and practised, and 
after the first look at them we thought we 
should be able to run away from them when 
we liked. They were jolly keen on winning, 
though, and badly wanted to take the Cup 
back with them. They had done it once 
before, you know, a good many years back, 
but, as a rule, they don’t seem able to get 
their men to slog hard all the practice time 
as we do here. Theirs is a commercial 
college, and they appear to have a different 
Set go in for water-work there; anyway, 
they put nothing like the life and go into 
the work that we expect from our fcllows 
weeks before the event. 

“ Well, as I said, we expected to make 
a sure thing of it. However, the day of 
the race a most unfortunate thing hap- 
pened —a thing that wouldn't ha ve mattered 
much if Musgraves hadn't. been so anxious 
to win at all costs. Johnson—you re- 
member Johnson, the heavy man—was 
Ketting into the boat, when he was actually 
clumsy enough to put his foot on to the 
shell of the boat instead of on to the kecl. 
ОГ course, you can guess the result. He'd 
done it once before during practice, and we 
threatened to have the boat specially 
protected with floor-boards at his rigger 
if he waan’t more careful, but he pleaded 
ко hard against the indignity and promised 
to be so very careful in future that we let 
tas matter drop. The boat had to be taken 
tut of the water and repaired and we had 
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to lose our practice that day. But how was 
the repairing to be done now, within ten 
minutes of the time fixed for the start ? 
The umpire’s launch and the Musgrave 
crew were already on their way up to the 
stake-boats, and there was no time to 
spare for jobs of that sort. We all had a 
good look at the damage and held a hurried 
consultation, and everyone agreed that she 
wouldn’t hold us as she was all down the 
course. 

* What was to be done? The only thing 
was to have the race postponed. We sent 
off a man on horseback along the bank to 
tell the umpire we couldn't possibly row 
as we had damaged our boat, but if he'd 
give us an extra hour we hoped to be able 
to put the matter right. Old Joe had had 
a look at the mess, and vowed he'd get it 
done in an hour or perish in the attempt. 
The umpire was perfectly willing, naturally, 
as he was a sportsman, but of course it all 
depended upon whether Musgraves agreed 
to the postponement. He applied to them 
and explaíned that, of course, if they liked 
to row over the course the race was tech- 
nically theirs, and the Cup would be awarded 
them, but it would be a more sportsmanlike 
thing if they would go back to the boathouse 
and give their opponents time to make the 


necessary repairs." 
“ D'ye- mean to say Musgraves wouldu't 


consent?“ 

“ No less, They had a confab in the boat 
and then rowed inshore and spoke to their 
coach. Then if they didn't go back to the 
stake-boat and take up their position ready 
for the start ! The stroke remarked to the 
umpire that in their opinion a crew was 
‘bound to abide by the result of accidents 
that happened to them,’ and the umpire 
could not but agree. However, he came 
flying up to our boathouse in his laanch 
and said the race must go on, but that he 
would give us ten minutes to get to the 
starting-post. When we heard that we 
thought there was no hope, but old Joe 
came rushing down with some canvas and 
his grease- pot. 

“t Have a try, gents,’ said he. “ГИ see 
if I can’t patch her up so as to take vou 
through.' And he dabs the canvas over 
the bruised spot and then smears a lot of 
grease all over it. 

** * There you are, there's just 'arf a chance 
she'll carry you upthe course without getting 
water-logged.' 

“It didn't look very promising, but we 
thought we would try it, and, giving 
Johnson a big sponge to get rid of as much 
moisture as he could whenever we casied, 
we got in and rowed up. It seemed to 
answer fairly well, and there was only about 
a couple of pailfuls of water in the boat when 
we reached the stake-boats, and we thought 
we might pull it off yet. Musgraves looked 
a bit glum when we lined up, but when they 
saw Johnson squeezing the sponge over the 
side their spirits rose visibly. 

** ''here's not much more to tell. We 
started all right and took the lead, but a few 
seconds of the strain and pace of the race 
caused the leaks to open and wash all the 
fat away, and the water came rushing in at 
such a pace that it was evident we should 
sink if we didn't get inshcre at once. Stroke 
gave the word and we easied down, amid 
yells of triumph from the Musgrave crowd 
on shore, None too soon, eitber, as the 
water was over our ankles when we reached 


the bank. 
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* Of course, the ‘pot’ went to the 
* winners, and jolly proud they looked 
when they took it."' 

“ What did our fellows say about 16?” 

** Very little while other fellows were hcre, 
but there was a lot of talk when they had 
left, carrying the Cup with as much pride 
as though they'd won it after a most tre- 
mendous struggle. Everyone, even the 
masters, thought that Musgraves had 
scarcely played the game, and we wondered 
what their Head would say to them when 
he heard how they got it.” 

** Oh, he wouldn't care much. He wants 
to get his place a name, and it's something 
for them to be able to say that they hold 
the Hometield Challenge Cup.” 

“ They won't say it for long! We made 
up our minds on the spot that next year the 
Cup should come back, and if we hadn't 
been so cocksure that we could get it Басі: 
all right, we should have been a good deal 
sorer about it than we were," 

* Don’t forget, old man, it's one thing 
to row on your own water and a very 
different thing to row on a strange course.“ 

" We haven't forgotten it, and we've 
tried to leave a handsome margin. You 
must come over to Musgrave to-morrow 
and see us row, Can you manage it, and 
also to get there for the race?“ 

“I think so, Anyway, I'll trv. I must 
get back to the station now, but I wish you 
success, and shall be immensely disappointed 
if you don't bring it off after what you've 
tuld me. Good-bye, old man.” 

“ Good-bye, Somers. I shall expect to 
see you, don't forget.” 


The morrow saw the Homefield crew at 
Musgrave, and the first thing was to see 
that their boat, which had been sent by 
road overnight, had duly arrived intact. 
It was there right enough, with old Joe 
watching over it like a hen with her chicks. 

" Morning, gents, Going to take her 
out?” 

“In an hour or so, Joe. We're going 
to walk along the bank first and have a 
good look at the course.” 

The stretch of water selected was a very 
fair one, except that a long bend, covering 
nearly all the last half-mile or so, gave one 
boat a considerable advantage. However, 
as Gardiner remarked to the cox, thiz didn't 
matter much, as he was just as likely to win 
the toss as the other side. The river was 
not over wide, but had а considerable 
volume of water, which was unusually great 
just now, owing to recent heavy rains; 
in fact, the river might be considered as 
almost. in flood. "Ihe weir, which was a 
considerable distance from the lock, was 
flowing fast, but, even so, the river was 
still rising and threatened soon to cover 
the towpath. 

“I suppose, Gardiner," said cox, “the 
crew that get the Blankshire station on the 
inside of the bend will find the weir make 
some difference to them, and neutralise 
their advantage a bit, don't you think so?“ 

* Yes, but the weir doesn't seem to be 
flowing at such a pace as to make any 
considerable difference. You can see what 
sort of an attraction it has by those pieces 
of drift. See, they don't move fast.” 

„That's so. I suppose, then, you'll 
choose tho Blankshire station if you win the 
toss ? ” 

7% Yes, I certainly shall if the wind isn't 
very strong against that aide.“ 


68 


The inspection of the course over, the 
crew returned to the boathouse, stripped, 
and launched their craft and had a steady 
paddle down the course. All agreed that 
it was a very decent one, with just suflicient 
room for both crews. Good and careful 
steering would be needed, but there ought 
not to be any fouling or any dispute as to 
one another’s water, 

The Musgrave boys turned out in force 
to see the Homefield crew make their first 
appearance, and from some remarks let 
drop it was gathered that the general opinion 
was that their crew had a stiff race before 
them if they wanted to keep the Cup in 
Musgrave waters. 

The visitors had found very ecmfortable 
quarters in a small hotel in one of the quicter 
streets of Musgrave town, and, under the 
guidance of their coach, Mr. Thornton, and 
Gardiner, they were kept to such quict and 
rational amusements as would in no way 
interfere with the very strict training they 
had faithfully kept up at home. In by 
nine o'clock was the rale, and after а light 
supper and a chat, the whole party turned 
in for a good long sleep. No skylarking 
at night was allowed—a long sleep being laid 
down as essential to first-rate training. 

The after-aupper chat on the day of their 
arrival was naturallv rather looked forward 
to. The exchange of opinions on the course 
and their opponents’ crew, which had been 
seen during the afternoon, was ot great 
interest to all, and the judgment ot Gar- 
diner and Mr. Thornton was eagerly awaited, 
as they were both known to be capable 
hands at estimating a crew or a piece of 
water at pretty nearly its true worth. 

“Well, Gardiner," said Mr. Thornton, 
“what do you think the Blankshire side 
of the river is worth?“ 

"A good two lengths, I should say. 
If we win the toss, we stand a first-rate 
chance, in my opinion. If Musgrave win, 
then we shall have a very tough fight 
indeed." 

“That’s just about what I think. It's 
rather a pity for so much to depend on the 
spin of a coin, but that can't be helped. 
Few reaches of one and a half miles are 
without a considerable bend on one side 
or the other." 

It's my plan, sir, if we lose the toss 
to go for all I’m worth to get the lead at 
the start. ‘Then, if we're still ahead at the 
bend, we can take their water and shall 
have lost nothing by losing the better 
station.“ 

* Yes, that will be your best course. 
What do you propose if you win?“ 

“Well, sir, I feel so confident of the 
result if we onlv get the Blankshire station, 
that I don't think any settled plan will be 
necessary. All we need do until we reach 
the bend will be to keep on fairly close 
terms with them, so that they cannot take 
advantage of our water. When we come 
to the bend, of course we can go ahead. 
They're welcome to chase us to their hearts' 
content.” 

Ít was common knowledge to the Home- 
field crew, and indeed to all the Homefield 
boys, that Gardiner was resolved to win 
back the Cup in this his last half at the school. 
As one of last year's crew he felt strongly 
that Musgraves had not treated them as 
fairly as they should have done, certainly 
not as fairly as Homefield would themselves 
have done in similar circumstances. 

As an oar Gardiner had always been 
regarded as a steady, reliable man, but since 
he had been entrusted with the stroking 
of the college crew he had redoubled his 
efforts in order that his example might be 
the best he had it in his power to set. Nor 
was his. earnestness and restless energy in 
vaiu. The crew felt that they were rowing 
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behind a man that would spare no effort 
or self-denial to score a win for the school, 
and they had caught something of his 
spirit, with the direct result that as a crew 
they were as good as Homefield had put on 
the water for years. The chef features of 
their rowing were their hard beginning and 
strong leg-drive, coupled with a good steady 
swing forward which made the boat travel 
well between the strokes. They were not 
n heavy crew, ая crews go, certainly less 
heavy than their antagonists, but fully 
made up for their lack of weicht by the 
keenness and determination they put into 
their work from beginning to end. 

Cox was an old hand and was thoroughly 
trusted by coach and crew. He could be 
relied upon to bring to any sudden emergency 
that arose plenty of courage and resource, 
and, whenever necessary, could revive the 
drooping spirits of the most depressed crew 
bv a considerable power of cheerful vitupera- 
tion. 

The dawn of Thursday, the eventful day, 
broke calm and clear and gave promise of 
a fine day and a smooth river for the great 
contest. The time for starting was fixed 
for four o'clock, and at three o'clock the 
rival strokes were to meet to toss for their 
respective stations, The hour had been 
fixed late to enable the whole of Musgrave 
College and all the boys of Hometield who 
wished tc be there, and there were not many 
who did not, to view the race. А short 
spin in the morning with one racing start 
was all that both crews allowed themselves 
in completion of their long training and 
preparation. Then, after a brisk rub down, 
came a delightful stroll about the place, 
greeting old friends and. svmpathisers and 
answering pressing inquiries as to how they 
were progressing, 

The boys from Homeficld were expected 
to arrive about two o'clock, and of course 
the Eight were at the station to meet the 
train which brought the bulk of them. 
Vociferous chee,ing from the small fry 
heralded the first glimpse caught of their 
own familiar colours on the platform, and 
the carriages emptied themselves amid a 
scene of absolute enthusiasm. There could 
юс no possible doubt about it—Hometield 
were dead set on taking back the Cup with 
them that evening. Never before had the 
historic contest worked up such eager en- 
thusiasm, because never before had the 
Cup been lost under such unusual circum- 
stances. Bicycles.  motor-'buses, and all 
kinds of nondescript conveyances brought 
the remainder of the visiting contingent, 
and the streets of the little town were tilled 
with an unusual life and bustle as the 
stream passed through on its way to the 
river bank. Once there, after a preliminary 
survey of the starting-point and other 
places of interest, the boys settled down 
in the spots most likely to witness the most 
crucial and interesting parts of the race. 

At three o'clock the strokes met and tossed 
for stations and Musgraves won. It was 
of course looked upon as quite a foregone 
conclusion that the winner would choose 
the Blankshire station, but to the surprise 
of all, at least among the Homefield party, 
the Musgrave stroke elected to take the 
other side of the water, leaving the coveted 
station to his opponent. Surprise is hardly 
the word to describe the feelings of the 
latter; extreme wonderment would perhaps 
more fittingly describe their state of mind. 
There could be no question that the Blank- 
shire station was incontestably the better. 
Why, then, had Musgraves given away 
their advantage? Chivalrous feelings 
towards their visitors was suggested as a 
motive, but only to be immediately dis- 
missed, a» no one seriously thought that 


any such thing could account for the 
phenomenon. It would be useless to follow 
the speculation. aroused by the incident 
any further, as it led to nothing that could 
be regarded as a satisfactory solution. 

Gardiner, it inust be confessed, was among 
the most dissatisfied. If one course was 
better than the other, he would have much 
preferred. that his opponents should have 
taken it, when the opportunity offered, 
instead of throwing away their chance, 
In fact, the whole thing seemed to smack 
of Musgrave contempt for the opposing 
crew, Or could it be that they had some 
thing up their sleeves after all ? Recalling 
every point of the course, he tried to think 
of коте possible advantage that he had 
overlooked, but there seemed to be nothing 
that could in any way account for the 
matter. The next half-hour or so alone 
would show what it all meant, and it wa 
now time to see to the launching of their 
boat. 

A considerable erowd was present to watch 
the crews put out and to make a critical 
comparison, If anything, the advantage 
of age and weight appeared to be slightly 
on the side of the Musgrave men, but an 
experienced. observer would probably have 
conceded that the Hometield crew were 10 
better training. All agreed that there was 
а prospect of an interesting race. 

The crews swung up the river past the 
stake-boats, then turned and made ready. 
Sweaters and scarves were handed out 0 
the boat and every man settled down for 
the start. The umpire in his launch had 
gone upstream about a hundred yards and 
turned, and was now slowly approaching 
to give the word. | 

“The river seems to have dropped a bit 
during the afternoon, don't you think s^, 
cox * " said Gardiner. 

“ Yes, it certainly looks like it. I think 
I'll give you just a trifle more room inshore: 
I don't want the bowside blades to touch 
bottom anywhere." | 

At this moment Gardiner, in turning 
round to see if all were ready, noticed hr 
friend Somers, whom he had not pre viously 
seen despite his half-promise, running along 
the bank towards them. He was жау 
his arms and shouting, but what he s 
was difficult to distinguish. He wai 
evidently somewhat excited. | 

“Can you hear what Somers is shouting 
over there, cox?“ 

„Something about а weir, I think, bu! 
I have rather a humming in my ears jus 
now." 

* So have I, I don't know what it is; but 
what on earth can Somers want?“ 

A sharp Get ready!" from the ар 
proaching launch cut short any further talk, 
and all braced themselves for the struggle- 

Are you ready?“ 

«c Go ! 39 

Sixteen oars simultaneously gripped the 
water and the boats leaped forward. Back 
rushed the stake-boats and the umpire? 
launch, and both banks became a blar from 
which rose a roar of confused sounds 
Gardiner quickly settled down into a long 
powerful swinging stroke that was seen in! 
minute or two to be giving him the lead 
Gradually foot by foot the Homefield cre 
crept ahead, until clear water show be 
tween the flying boats. . zd 

The humming noise in the air increa 
as they approached the weir, and cox loo 
eagerly ahead to see what might be the 
cause. Soon he saw. The whole of t 
river seemed to slant right down tc the wel s 
though all the water was being sucked ovt 

„Gardiner, the weir's broken down © 
something! Shall I stop?” 

One glance Gardiner gave to the Моңа” 
crew. ey qwere closely hugging 
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opposite shore as far away from the weir as 

they could get, and it seemed as though they 

were expecting to боа some difficulty in 
getting past this point. 

“No, go on! We'll drag her past. 
There's some foul trick oa foot," and, with 
an ominous tightening of his lips, Gardiner 
settled down yet more firmly to his task. 

“ Now, Homefield, let her have it! Eyes 
in the boat and all together!“ 

The weir was reached and truly it was 
an awe-inspiring sight. The gates were 
right up and the water swirled roaring and 
foaming through the piles and down the 
rocky slopes in cataracts of tossing waters. 
The strong downward set of the water in 
the upper reach now caught the Homefield 
boat, which its cox had vainly endeavoured 
to steer far enough away to escape its 
influence. But the narrowness of the 
stream, and the danger of fouling the 
Musgrave crew by taking their water foiled 
him, and he was compelled to approach 
fearfully near the breaking waters. The 
momentum of the strong spurt Gardiner 
made when he realised what the danger 
was, tock the bows of the boat almost past, 
but the stern was caught in the grip and 
began to swing round. 

n full sight now of the foaming waters 
the crew for a moment almost seemed 
paralysed, but a hoarse shout from stroke 
and frantic ear-splitting encouragements 
from cox brought them together, and a 
sturdy stroke kept them steady but a few 
feet from the falls. Now, as the stern 
swung round, the pressure of the drifting 
waters lessened, and almost end-on the boat 
drew away from the dreadful spot towards 
the opposite bank. Cox was equal to the 
emergency. Dragging his right-hand rudder 
line and calling upon stroke-side to put every 
ounce into their work, he straightened the 
boat down the river with remarkable 
rapidity. There were the Musgrave crew 
swinging along in shfety three lengths in 
advance ! 

The excitement among the spectators 
on shore at this extraordinary and most 
exciting. incident was simply tremendous, 
and the cheers that greeted their escape 
drowned for a moment the noise of the 
falling waters and reached the crew with a 
most welcome and sorely needed encourage- 
ment. Shaken, almost unnerved, it seemed 
that they must give up all thought of the 
race. Not so, Gardiner! He had come 
to the post determined to win, and this 
nerve-racking experience only awoke in 
him a new and savage energy. But he felt 
that the crew were not well-together behind 
him, and the old swing and rhythm must be 
got back before he called upon them to 
follow him in renewed efforts, 

How far ahead, сох?” 

" Three lengths, and they are going to 
take our water at the bend." 

"Ha! Talk to the boys. Steady them 
down until just before we reach the bend. 
Then I'll let em have it!“ 

A few soothing, matter-of-fact remarks 
brougkt the plucky crew back to something 
like its old form, and the boat ahead was 
held and even gained upon. Nevertheless 
their cox felt “ө enough to come over and 
take the Homefield water as the bend was 
reached, and all tho advantage of his station 
was lost to Gardiner if he could not come up 
and drive them out again. But this was 
Just what Gardiner hoped. His crew were 
now together and he felt that if he could 
infuse into them some of his own energy ho 
could yet turn the tables. 

" Now, lads, pull every ounce—if you 
never pull again! Drive with your legs 
and put our crew in front.” 

The crew responded with desperate 
energy. Every one of them felt that they 
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had been very badly treated and little 
urging was required to make them strain 
every nerve. The boat leaped forward 
and a shout from the people on shore pro- 
claimed the fact. The Musgrave cox heard 
the shout, and, looking round, saw with alarm 
that the gap behind his boat was rapidly 
lessening. Calling 1pon his men for a spurt 
he vainly tried to keep his lead. No! 
Homefield were surely creeping up, and to 
avoid a foul against him, out he swept 
his boat amid the triumphant shouts of the 
delighted Homefield boys on shore. The 
change meant a loss of quite a length and a 
half to Musgraves, and, as soon as the bend 
was passed and the crews were on level 
terms once more, it was seen that they were 
rowing absolutely neck and neck! A hun- 
dred yards only separated them from the 
winning-post, and now the victory lay with 
that crew which could summon up a last 
effective spurt. 

Again Gardiner raised his voice : 

One more spurt, lads, and we're home!“ 

Almost done as the crew were from their 
long-sustained effort, yet thev still managed 
to answer nobly, and the boat drew ahead. 
The Musgrave stroke tried to answer, but 
his men were done, and simply could not 
respond, and the pistol cracked to a splendid 
win for Homefield by a quarter of a length. 
The cheering from the shore was tremendous, 
and the enthusiasm was redoubled when 
runners who had followed the race from the 
start told what trials the crew bad met 


and overcome. 


November 
GniGGs : “Hullo, Parkyns ! 
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Every member of the winning crew long 
remembered the jov of their triumphant 
return home that night. Their comrades 
were unfeignedly delighted with them, and 
for once in their lives they felt what it was 
to be looked upon as absolute heroes. The 
Cup had been duly presented amid boisterous 
enthusiasm, and only a feeling of uncertainty 
as to how far Musgraves were responsible 
for what might have been a serious disaster 
at the weir, kept the Homefield boys from 
any pen expression of their indignation 
anc disgust. Of course, nobody supposed 
that the weir gates had been opened for the 
aeliberate purpose of spoiling the chances 
of the visiting crew, but yet it must surely 
have been known that such was going to 
happen, else why did the Musgraves choose 
the station which, while otherwise inferior, 
yet gave safety from this danger ? 

No satisfactory answer to this argument 
was forthcoming, but Gardiner and Mr. 
Thornton were commissioned a few days 
later to go quietly over to Musgrave and 
interview the lock-keeper and his assistant. 
Their inquiries elicited the fact that nothing 
was known until twelve o'clock on the day 
of the race, when orders arrived for the gates 
to be opened at 3.30. 

“Did you then 


it?” 
Oh, ves, sir. Of course I told Mr. Hunt, 


tell no one about 


so that the College boys shouldn't be caught 
napping when out on the river." 


“ Ah, well, thank you. 


Good-day.” 
L“ Good-day, 
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Seen many guys ?” 
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“ Good-day, sir, thank you kindly sir.” 

* Well, Gardiner," remarked Mr. Thornton 
when they had left, “‘ it’s pretty clear that 
tho matter was known and purposely kept 
from us, and I shall let the Head know what 
I think about it. He can thon take what 
action he pleases.” 

* I hope he won't withdraw the Cup, air. 


I think & protest to the Musgrave Head- 
master would put the matter right, and 
things could then go on as before.” 
Gardiner's suggestion was acted upon, 
and a strongly worded note was sent to the 
Musgrave Headmaster. He replied in 
person, and suid that he had been very 
surprised and shocked at what had hap- 
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pened. Nothing of the sort would ever 
occur again, he was confident, and so the 
matter was allowed to drop. 

Gardiner’s last half had thus, as his friend 
Somers had suggested, been a famous one, 
and in his after career he often looked back 
upon that stirring struggle аз the most 
exciting incident of his life. 
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“ Ts it much farther ? " 

The plaintive voice rose thinlv on 
the clear air. The man in front halted 
and turned, looked back to where, huddled 
among the packs on the sled, а ти еа 
figure peered with a white face from beneath 
the blanket. 

“Not far now, old man. Cheer up!” 
came from the other in his strong voice. 
“ We'll soon have you a roaring blaze and 
some supper!“ 

Then there was silence again, silence but 
for the sharp crack of the long cariboo whip, 
the harsh shouts of the half-breed driver, 
the yap and strain of the hauling dogs in the 
vast, waste of nature, 

It was desolate beyond description. 
On either side stretched the great bosom 
of the frozen river, to the north a range of 
white mountains; the lad on the sled 
sometimes cast his weary eyes back to 
them, looking away with a shudder, for 
beyond them Jay the awful region of the 
Klondyke they had left. 

Thev were but boys, both of them, alone 
with the half-breed and team. Only a year 
ago Stanley Marvin and his elder cousin, 
John Everett, had come out to try their 
fortune in the wild north. Marvin was 
rather delicate, and Everett had done his 
best to dissuade him from coming; but he 
would have his way, with the result that 
he had caught pneumonia. Everett had 
nursed him through, but he did not pick 
up, and at last they had set out on the 
overland trail for a fort where they had 
heard a doctor was to be found. 

It had seemed the only thing to do; there 
were no boata for some months, and the 
only way of reaching help, and afterwards 
civilisation, was to mnke & dash for it over 
the frozen waste. Anything to get the lad 
out of that deathly place; and so they 
Started. 

Now they were hurrying ; the dogs flew 
along, the two men running. Far away 
a line of ragged pines promised shelter and 
fuel for the night. There was no time to 
lose; the long subarctic night was fast 
overtaking them. For days the sun had 
not shown its rim over the edge of the world, 
and the cold was terrible. 

At last they reached the forest. Everett 
helped Marvin out and up the bank, while, 
with a great shouting and lash cracking, 
Cáche, the half.breed, rushed the team 
up to solid earth above. 

“I hoped we should find you a hut 
to-night,” Everett said. but there's no 
such luck it seems. We must make the 
best of it." 

He set to work to unload, then helped 
Cache to hack the wood for the бге. 
Usually Marvin pottered about, loosening 
and feeding the dogs, filling the kettle 
and lighting the fire, but to-night he lay still 
under his rug; he was getting too weak to 
do anything. | 

‚ But the fire was soon blazing, the dried 
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fish thrown to the hungry team, and the 
The little 


kettle and pot were boiling. 
party sat round, and the dogs lay round 


them, roasting themselves in the grateful 


warmth. 

They were very silent. Everett began 
to feel he would never get the poor lad 
to the station alive. He watched the thin 
white face furtively and sighed. Marvin 
seemed unusually dreamy ; he was drowsy, 
too, and would not eat. 


Anon they lay near the blaze, and gradually 


all was still. The weary travellers slept. 

A sound roused Cache. He sat up and 
rubbed his eves, and tried to pierce the 
gloom beyond the blaze. As he sat thus 
a wild howl arose; it was quite close and 
was taken up by several animals near. 

The dogs one by one sprang up and 
bristled. 

The howl was repeated at a distance, 
ending up with a far away melancholy 


wail that stole over the silent waste with a 


dreary echo. Cache ]aid his hand lightly 
on the shoulder of the sleeping Everett, 
who started up at once. The half-breed 
made a gesture indicating silence and 
hinting danger. 

Together the two men sat upright staring 
and listening with strained attention. 
What waa it? At first their eyes, dazzled 
by the fire light, could make out nothing 
beyond, but as they sat watching gradually 
each began to distinguish something 
something that moved. The dreary howl 
came again, and both men shivered. "Then 
Everett relaxed as he spoke. Umph! 
A wolf!” 

At the same moment his eyes grew used 
to the darkness and he started, for all 
round them were spots of light, a ring of 
shining eyes, always in pairs, that burned 
fieccely and moved round and round. He 
gripped Cáche hard by the shoulder as 
something big and grey suddenly appeared 
in the full light of the fire and then dis- 


appeared. 


* Surrounded!" he muttered. ‘ The 


wolves have come!“ 


As he noticed how the frightened dogs 
were crowding against them he glanced to 


the place where the sleeping form of Marvin 
lay, and motioned towards him, indicating 


his desire to keep the subject from his 
companion as long as possible. 

"I wouldn't have him wake and see 
them," he murmured, as he rose quietly 
and threw some more wood on the fire, 

But though he lay down again he could 
not sleep. He kept watch till the faint 


light of the coming day began to tinge 


the sky. He wondered once or twice at 
the heaviness of Marvin's sleep; the boy 
lay so very still. And the famished brutes 
circling round all the night had kept up 
such a constant snarling and howling ! 
Towards the dawn Everett did drop off 
for а few moments, but he wac roused by 
Cache’s voice—a cry from the half-breed. 


He had tried to rouse Marvin but could 
not wake him. Everett now bent over the 
still form, then started back—Marvin was 
dead. There was more trouble for them 
and another shock. A few minutes later 
they discovered that two of their five dogs 
were gone ! 

In gloomy silence the two men harnessed 
the remaining three, swallowed their break- 
fast, and lashed the dead body of the poor 
lad to the sled. 

All that day they plodded in silence 
through the dull, grey light of the northern 
gloom. The sky was heavy and snow was 
again threatening. They hoped to strike 
a hut that night, but again there was no 
hut, and they had to camp in a strip of wood. 

The wolves came again and grew bolder: 
towards morning the men were worn out 
with watching—for they had not dared to 
fall asleep—and only dozed off to snatoh 
а little rest ая the day was breaking. 

That morning they held a consultation; 
food was getting scarce and they must push 
ahead rapidly. Another dog had dis 
appeared also, and the «led was almost too 
heavy for the two remaining dogs. 

Very reluctantly Everett decided they 
must bury Marvin, temporarily, and thea 
push on. They dug a grave with their 
picks, and after filling it, piled a big heap 
of stones on the top. 

At the next camp they started to cut à 
huge pile of fuel. While thus eng 
they were startled by a violent outburst 
of yelping and were only just in time to 
rescue their remaining dogs from а huge 
wolf. Cache snatched up his gun 
started to follow the brute, but Everett 
turned as he saw him going and called after 
him : 

“ Where going?“ 

Cache pointed to the two dogs who were 
huddled together bristling and trembling, 
and called back, “ Something must 
done ! ” я 

* Well, be careful, and don't go far.’ 

Cache called back that he would not 80 
out of sound, and would be back in ten 
minutes. І 

Everett finished his chopping: lit the 
fire and sat down to wait the boiling of the 
water. He grew uneasy and nervous 
Why did not Cáche return ? How long he 
was! He ought to be back; it was (00 
dangerous. 

Just then he heard a shot—another, and a 
third, then a strange cry and a weird out- 
break of wild yelping. Everett started up 
and gripped his own gun, rushed a few steps 
into the wood then paused. 

There was no sound, only a deathly 
silence. | 

The dogs, instead of following him, sS: 
crouching by the fire and set up a whimptt 
ing when he left them; he glanced at them. 
came slowly back and sat down. In another 
moment he sprang up once more, then si 
down again and stared at the fire. 
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For a long time he seemed stunned. He 

essed what it all meant now; it would 

no earthly use going to look for Cáche. 

And gradually the terrible truth stole 
upon hím, and he recogaised he was utterly 
alone in the wilderness, surrounded by 
savage beasts. He sat so close to the fire, 
the do pressing against him, one on either 
side, that he grew very drowsy; the dogs 
kept edging closer and nearly pushed him 
into the flames. He dozed off, but they 
woke him by their pushing. Yes !—there 
they were again—the ring of horrible burning 
eyes. They came so close, too, that the 
dogs whimpered. 

But in spite of his efforts he dozed again. 
Suddenly he woke to find himself in the 
midst of a scuffle, and as he sprang upright 
and seized a burning brand he saw that опе 
dog was gone. Even as he turned about 
he saw the other one snatched and dis- 
appear in a cloud of sparks and embers as it 
was dragged away by a huge grey wolf. 

Another brute sprang at him, but ho 
dashed the fiery brand in its face and 
drove it back spluttering. He seized his 
gun, and all the rest of the night he sat 
picking the attackers off with careful aim, 
for ho had few cartridges and he must 
save one or two for—he dare not follow the 
thought out. 

In tha morning he still sat there; he knew 
it was little good moving; he could not by 
himself pull the sled, and even if he set out 
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alone, and hurried, he did not know how 
he might fare; the woods were getting 
scarcer, and, though he might strike a hut, 
he had no energy to move. Moreover, the 
wolves were never far from him now; they 
had devoured their dead and still lurked 
near. He was getting too torpid to reason, 
though he might have known it could only be 
worse to stay there. 

He roused himself at last by a great cffort, 
and cut a quantity of wood, made the fire in 
a circle, enclosing himself, his fuel and 
belongings. And there he sat, too dazed 
and too drowsy to think, even to eat. He 
had had so little sleep and he dared not 
fall off now, the fire might die down. 

But the effort to keep awake was too 
much for him; his head dropped. Then 
he started up with a cry, to find a gap in tho 
ring of бге and a wolf coming in; he laid 
the intruder out and replenished the fire. 

All the time there was a growling and 
snapping and yelping from burnt noses and 
singed tails and frizzled paws. 

But the fuel would not last for ever, it 
began to give out ; he had not thought of the 
enormous quantity it would require to keep 
that ring burning. 

Time dragged on and the fire sank, he 
recognised dully that the end was coming, 
but sat huddled in a stupor. 

He grew more drowsy. How noisy they 
were. Once he muttered slecpily, ‘ It 
must be nearly morning. Noisy brutes! 
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Keep away there! Serves you right! Have 
pae you won't have to wait long. 
—am-—so—tired." His head sank on 
his breast; strange dreams of pleasant 
places round his old home came to him; 
he was far away from the wilderness of snow 
and darkness. 

The snow was falling again as he dreamed ; 
great flakes came silting down and hissing 
in the flames; ghostly white forms hover 
round waiting à chance to leap over the 
dwindling fire ; one or two bolder ones were 
crouching ready to spring. 

Suddenly a shot rang out—then another ! 

Everett staggered to his feet, blinking 
and wild.eyed. It was morning, and it waa 
& world of swirling snow. He clutched 
his gun—they should not have him alive 
even at the last without a fight! He was 
about to fire when a loud voice close at hand 


rang out: 
“Hold on! Steady, friend! It's all 
right! Drop your shooter ! ” 


Everett, as in a dream, realised there 
were no wolves round him, but in the dim 
light he caught sight of a party of fur-clad, 
5 men with a dog train. 

Only just in the nick of time!” one of 
the muffled figures exclaimed to his com- 
panion. “ Why, look! the poor beggar 
has dropped in his tracks again! He's 
done up and no mistake—been Тое for 
Look at the fire and ashes aud 


days ! 
cinders! Aye, we're only just in time!” 
VICTORY. 


Author of “The Adventures of Jace Alderson, V.C," 4 Night ia a Burmese Jungle,” ete 


AS may be imagined, I was awake early 
enough the next morning and busy 
sorting out those of my belongings that I 
wished to take with me. Overnight I had 
begged a large trunk from the housekeeper, 
and now, just as the rising sun began first 
to peep through the window, I sat on the 
end of my bed disconsolately comparing 
the big valise with the small pile of clothes 
that I had to put into it; for the valise 
would hold all I possessed ten times over. 

I was debating in my mind whether at 
that early hour T dare disturb Mrs. Purvis 
to demand something more suitable to my 
scanty wardrobe, when I heard a cautious 
step on the landing without, and old Ned 
Waines crept stealthily into the room, 
holding in one hand a small leathern bag, 
and in the other a long sword that [ at once 
recognised as Mr. Wil:rid's. 

“ Аа was thinking like tha'd want a bag, 
Rowland," he whispered, “ so aa've brought 
уе my own. It’s ncbbut a little 'un, but 
tha'lt need little at t' war. And аа 
wanted to give tha summat, lad, to have 
in remembranco like," he continued as he 
placed the bag upon the floor, “and aa 
ои Мг, Wilfrid's sword 'ud Бе th' very 
ing." 

But I can't take it—T really can't, Ned,” 
Ї cried with a sudden lump in my throat, 
for I knew how he valued the weapon as a 
relic of his dead master. 

“ Tha'st just got to take it, lad," he 
replied. “Where tha'rt going tha’lt need 
а good blade, and this be опе of the best as 
ever was forged. Made when Queen Bess 
ruled the land, so Mr. Wilfrid used to say, 
and they could make a sword in those days 
when a man's life dopended on his steel.” 


CHAPTER V.—THE VOYAGE. 


1 was overwhelmed by the old man's 
S ii and tried to express my thanks. 

ut Ned disliked sentiment (at least in 
others) and cut short my stammering words 
with: An' now aa must off to coverts, 
lad —they're shootin’ South Spinneys to-day. 
Good-bye and good luck to tha. Аа” 
соот to see tha off at postchaise.“ 

And as he wrung my hand he added : 

' point's th’ thing, lad; mind ve that 
always. None o' your cutting ; stick to the 
point." 

As soon as he was gone I took up the 
sword and examined it. It was a long, 
narrow three-foot blade, with a cup hilt 
and solid tang running right through the 
handle. Though I had seen it almost every 
day of my life, I had never had it in my 
hands before, but I saw at once it was the 
very weapon to be deadly in the hands of a 
master of fence and uscless in those of any 
other, and I could not tire of turning it 
over and balancing it in my hand. Then 
I buckled on the scabbard, and it was lucky 
providence had made me tall or I could 
never have worn it, for, as it was, the heel 
all but touched the ground. 

Taking up the sword again, I threw my- 
self into a posture of defence to see how it 
would suit me, and I was still, to my huge 
satisfaction, feining and lunging at ima- 
ginary adversarics when the great clock 
struck eight and I was forced to bundle my 
clothes hurriedly into Ned's bag and dash 
downstairs for breakfast. 

That over, I was off to the vicarage to bid 
farewell to my dear old friend Parson Ives. 

„See, Rolando, how things fall out?” 
said the kind old clergyman when I hai told 
him my news. Who would have dreamt 


when I taught yon Spanish that youd so 
soon be going to Spain?“ 

He walked by my side down the garden, 
and as we stood together at the vicarage 
gate and he wrung my hand for the last 
time, he said : 

* Good-bve and God bless you, Rolando. 
I know you will be a credit to me." 

Many another hasty farewell had I to 
make as I hastened back to the Priory, 
where I arrived to find the postchaise already 
drawn up in front of the grand entrance. 
Old Ned had safely stowed away my bag, 
and all the servants and many of the vil 
lagers were there too to bid me good.bye 
and thc best of luck. And you should have 
seen the young men’s eyes when they saw 
the sword at my side! Then Sir Catlin 
came out with Colonel Charmilly, the two 
talking earnestly together, and the latter 
signed to me to enter the chaise, following 
me himself a moment after. 

* I'll not forget to pay that debt I owe 
you, Mowbray," he laughed to Sir Catlin 
who stood by the carriage door. 

“You'll repay me best by your care of 
Rowland, here," answered Sir Catlin with a 
friendly nod in my direction, and then the 
pun cracked his whip and the chaise 

gan to move. 

All day we bumped and churned along the 
muddy roads, a silent couple; for the 
Colonel. soon after we started, opened a tin 
despatch-box and appeared to be so im- 
mersed in the papers it contained that he 
scarcely raised his head, save sometimes to 
inquire the names of towns and villages 
we were passing; while. as for me, my mind 
was so full cf the rapid eventa that had so 
suddenly terminated my peaceful life at the 
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Priory and sent me out into the world to 
seek my fortune, that I had little inclina- 
tion for talk. The discovery of the minia- 
ture, my consequent suspicions, and Ned 
Wnaines's overnight warnings, all convinced 
me that the Baronet was at the bottom of 
my sudden departure, and I was firmly 
resolved to make the most of the unsuspected 
opportunity he had given me in sending me 
away with the French colonel. 

As we rattled through the low country, 
and climbed over the wolds to Beverley, 
my mind was full of plans for gaining the 
confidence of my companion, and when 
darkness closed down and the colonel 
wrapped himself in his travelling rug and 
seemed to sleep, [ sat wide-awake, now 
fingering my mother's locket and now 
feeling the hilt of mv sword, and wondering 
in what encounter I should first have to 
draw it. 

However, towards morning I must have 
slumbered, for I remember being suddenly 
aroused by the jolting of the chaise over 
cobble-stones, and on looking out saw that 
we were in a town. Апа a moment after. 
wards we turned a corner and came on a 
quayside and a wide grey river, from which 
tall masts and yards rose in all directions. 

Colonel. Charmilly threw back his cloak, 
rubbed his face with his hands to dissipate 
the «leep, and, clapping me on the shoulder, 
cried, “ Wake up, Rowland! Неге we are 
at Hull, and vou're fairly started on your 
travels, for to-day we take ship for the 
sunny land of Spain." 

The postillion drew up before a dingy 
little iun, and we alighted, glad to stretch 
our Jimbs after the long cramped night in 
the chaise. The Colonel settled with the 
post-boy, and led the way into the coffee- 
room, which at that hour was empty and 
cheerless, and, to mv delight, for I was 
ravenous, ordered breakfast for two. Then, 
bidding me not to wait for him but to fall 
to when the food arrived, he set forth into 
the town. 

He was not long gone, however, but, just 
as I was setting to work heartily on a dish 
of broiled bacon, returned, accompanied by 
a couple of sailors, to whom he handed over 
our baggage. As they packed it on a hand- 
cart and trundled it away he took his seat 
beside me and told me there was need for 
hurry, for the Master of the Good Intent had 
said that the tide would suit in half an hour 
and that we must be aboard by then. 

“What is the Good Intent, sir ? " I asked, 
for I knew nothing of the sea. 

“The Good Intent!“ cried be. Why 
she’s the lucky ship that is to carry Cæsar 
and his fortunes. You are Cesar, and I'll 
вее to it that you make your fortune.“ 

And all the while we were eating he ran 
on thus, saying that it was the luckiest 
thing in the world for me that I had come 
with him, and that I was the very lad to 
profit by a life of adventure. 

As soon as we had finished our breakfast 
and the Colonel had paid the reckoning, we 
left the inn and set out along the quav, 
where I marvelled to sce the multitude of 
ships. I could have spent hours watching 
them and their crews, as with loud shouts, 
and here and there a merry song, they loaded 
and unloaded the cargoes. But Colonel 
Charmilly hurried me along until we came 
opposite a large vessel lying some distance 
out in the stream. 

“That's the Good Intent," said he, and 
waved a handkerchief. A moment after- 
wards a boat shot out from the ship's side 
and made towards us. 

In this, as soon as it came alongside the 
quay, we took our places, and the sailors 
in her rapidly rowed us back to the ship, up 
whose steep side we clambered by means 
of a rope ladder. Scarcely were we aboard 
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than a whistle sounded shrilly, the sailors 
(burly men with bronzed scarred faces and 
naked feet) rushed about the deck and up 
the masts, the sails were let drop, and a 
rousing chorus rose from around the capstan 
as the anchor was hoisted dripping to the 
bows. Then the sails began to draw, the 
shore seemed to glide past us, and, before 
] could realise that we had indeed started, 
we were running before a strong westerly 
wind down the winding channel of the 
Humber. 

The vovage was full of interest to me, 
strange ав Í was to this new life into which 
I had been suddenly plunged, but as its 
incidents have no bearing on my story I 
shall not relate them here. The vessel, 
1 learnt. was bound with a mixed cargo for 
Lisbon in Portugal, in which country an 
English army was in occupation, and the 
people, in consequence, could afford to 
ignore Napoleons command that no con- 
tinental nation should trade with England, 
and were importing English goods as fast as 
the ships could carry them. The same 
sailor told me also that we should, by rights, 
have been sailing with a convoy under the 
protection of a man-o'-war, but that the 
captain hoped, hv making the vovage alone, 
to arrive at Lisbon the sooner, and so obtain 
better prices for the merchants by whom 
he was employed. 

One matter distressed me, and that was 
that I saw but little of Colonel Charmilly 
during the vovage. The Frenchman, for 
all his travels, was no sailor, and, on the 
very first night, as soon as we had left the 
smooth water of the river and had begun 
to roll and pitch in the waves of the North 
Sea, his gay manners disappeared and he 
crept below to his cabin, where, when I 
went to call him to his dinner, I found him 
in all the agonies of violent seasickness. 

And there, for the most part, he remained, 
for rough winds and stormy seas accom- 
panied us the whole way, until one evening, 
three weeks after we had sailed from Hull, 
we entered smooth water again in the river 
Tagus, and, proceeding a few miles up the 
stream, cast anchor near the principal quay 
of Lisbon. 

Colonel Charmilly, on whom the change 
had acted like magic, was standing at my 
side by the Jarboard bulwarks as the anchor 
splashed into the yellow waters of the 
estuary. 

“ There stands Lisbon, like Rome, on ita 
seven hills, Rowland,” he cried, adding a 
moment afterwards, “and there, if I 
mistake not, ік a good friend of mine come 
to welcome пз!” 

He pointed to a sailing boat which had 
been hovering round the ship for some 
time, and had now just hoisted a small red 
flag to its mast. He waved a handkerchief 
of the same colour, whereupon the boat 
hauled her wind and stood straight for us, 
heeling over under her huge lateen sail 
until I thought she would capsize, and 
throwing the muddy water savagelv from 
her bows. 

Her occupants were two in number—a 
man sitting crouched in the foresheets, 
wrapped in a brown cloak and holding a 
wide-brimmed hat tightlv to his head, for 
the wind was blowing fresh; and a bare- 
headed steersman, whose wild hair blew 
out in the breeze, and whose only protection 
from the weather was a loose cotton coat 
and thin flapping trousers, covering but yet 
revealing their owner's emaciated figure. 

As the boat ran alongside the man in the 
bows looked up, displaying a dark saturnine 
face and an enormous pair of black mous- 
taches, and cried in Spanish : “ Is that you, 
caballero ? " 

To which Colonel Charmilly, to my as- 
tonishment, replied with great fluency ir 


the same language (for till then ? had no 
idea he knew a word of it): 

* A thousand welcomes, Don Sebastian 
I trust I see vou well." 

At once all was hurry and bustle, and, in 
a twinkling, our bags were brought on deck 
and lowered into the little craft, and witlun 
five minutes Colonel Charmilly and I wer 
seated in the boat, the lateen sail was again 
hoisted, and we were thrashing back to 
wards the shore through the fast gathering 
darkness of the evening. 

I was quite at a loss for the reason of al 
this hurrv, which prevented my bidding 
farewell to the many friends I had formed 
among the crew, and more so to account 
for our subsequent proceedings. For, 
instead of making straight for the quay, we 
sailed some distance up the river, and there 
tacked aimlessly up and down until night 
had completely fallen. 

The etfect on me was disastrous and 
hun.iliating. Whether it was the cold, o 
the violent pitching of the boat, or the 
at rong whitfs of tobacco smoke that blew 
in my face from Don Sebastian's cigar, 
І cannot sav, but 1, who had been so proud 
of my sailor-like qualities on board the 
Good [nti nf, when the Colonel had been quite 
prostrated, war now taken so sick as to be 
utterly incapable of taking the least interet 
in my companions or their doings. Curkd 
up in the bottom of the boat at Colonel 
Charmilly's feet, I longed for nothing but 
to get on shore and so end my sufferings 

Once indeed between spasms of illnes 
I heard Colonel Charmilly say : 

“ Before we get to business, Don Leber 
tian, I have a little affair of my own worth 
two hundred dollars to you.” А 

“It must be а short one then, caballero, 
replied Don Sebastian, for I am in requet 
these days and my time is of value.“ 

* Oh. it’s mere child's play to you,” 
the Colonel. A long knife and five minute 
will be all vou will require."' | 

And then a fresh rush of sickness seized 
me and I heard no more until presently 
I waa filled with jov at hearing Don Sebas 
tian command the boatman to head for tle 
shore, and, shortly after that, I felt the kee! 
beneath me strike the ground, and, looking 
over the side, found that we were sa 
beached in a little cove. 

There were no signs of habitations her 
but immediately the boat grounded sev 
tall figures emerged from the darkness and, 
laying hands on the gunwale, hauled w 
quickly beyond reach of the water. We 
leapt out, and I found myself standing & 
the river-bank not yet very sure whet 
I was indeed en dry land, for the solid ea 
still »eemed to heave under my feet. Two 
of the newcomers, whose appearance, beyond 
the fact that they wore wide-brimmed hats 
and short flapping cloaks, it was too sj 
to distinguish, shouldered our bags, 8 
with the Colonel and Don Sebastian leading 
we at once started off up a rough path t 
led inland from the river. d 

We had scarcely proceeded а score 
yards when I heard an angry cry behind us 
and the boatman came running past WTIDE 
ing his hands. 

“ Pay me my fare! 
he cried in broken Spanish ; 
seeing that no heed was paid to 
hold of Don Sebastian's cloak. mal 

With a roar of anger the Spaniard t hs 
and dealt the boatman a blow with 
clenched fist that sent him rolling down 
bank. bo 

“Ha, ha!” cried one of the men фе 
accompanied us, “ that’s all the Per 
he's likely to get from Don dew Tu 
Dog of a Portuguese ! is it not enough br 
a noble Spaniard should honour him © 
sitting in his miserable boat? " 
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Shoeblack Philosophy.--(Drawn by Том Bnowxk, вл.) 


Boy: “Shine, sir? III polish em up so yer kin see yer face in em.“ 
GRUMPY BACHELOR : Get out, lad. I don't want a shine.” 
Boy: “I don't blame yer, mister. Jf J bed a face like yourn I wouldn't want to see it neither." | 
n Digitized by Goog C 
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And the party procceded on as if nothing 
had happened. But, aghast at the brutal 
act, I ran back to where the poor man was 
' endeavouring to staunch the blood that 
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flowed from his wounded mouth, and. 
searching in my pocket, found an English 
shilling, which I gave him. And little 
did I think, as I rejoined the others and 


WITH MAC AND TWO OTHERS: | 


his woe-begone figure vanished in the dark 
ness, on whom my bounty had been be 


stowed. 
(To be continued.) 


FROM SAVERNAKE TO SANDOWN. 
By E. H. Harrison, LL.B., 1 
Author af ^ My Holtdags wits Mac,” ete. ete, | 
PART II. i 
\ ‚В. announced in a resigned tone that scattered cottages clustered round it, and We found a stream which, according to Н 
he was convinced, and we set off again. the sight of telephone wires and other signs the map, was running backwards, and we М 
The glare of the chalk was left behind, and of civilisation told us that we had not yet searched for the stone. It was not there. ч 
with it all the dust. A short walk brought escaped from the haunts of men. We turned up stream and searched again, but j 
us to a sandy road, and the masses of gorse “ Fortunately,” one of my companions still we could not find Rufus's monument. к 
and heather indicated that we were really observed at the time, "for it is only in We turned down stream, by the side of the ii 
approaching the forest. For some dis- the haunts of men that they sell ginger enclosure, which seemed to have changed 
tance the country was open, resembling a beer.“ in shape since the map was made, and once " 
Yorkshire moor rather than a forest, as we Whether it was this harmless drink or тоге we were unsuccessful. Then М.В, " 
expected to find it. But there was springy some more potent influence it is difficult to who had scorned the map for some time, Э 
turf to walk оп, and wooded country was say, but certain it is that shortlv after meta native, ог, as he called him, а denizen " 
to be seen ahead. All thoughts of pro- plunging into the wood again Mac delivered of the forest. The denizen informed us ki 
ceeding by train were forgotten. So also an impromptu lecture which was received that we were quite а long distance from ol 
was Mac’s offer to carry the man of medicine. with loud applause, We were following the object. of our search. He told us to af 
We turned southwards at the junction of the course of a stream downwards, in the follow the boundary of the enclosure, in the 
the Fordingbridge road with that on which direction of South Bentley Wood, and the what seemed to be a totally wrong direction, th: 
we were travelling, and set out оп the quest little brook turned and twisted in so re- and gave us many other weird instructions 
for Rufus's Stone. markable a fashion as to compel our atten- that we failed to understand. fal 
“William I. 1086, William II. 1087, tion to its wanderings. Before continuing the search we held 4 А 
Henry I. I IOO -es. 1100 was the date. " Now look here," began the lecturer, council, and discovered one of our errors Ж 
Непгу took the very first train to Win- ' when the stream came to this point it There were two enclosures. One was the áà 
chester and acized the royal treasure. ran up against a band of hard rock, and Long Beech enclosure, which we had im ys 
Smart man. Henry. Poor William II. turned aside, cutting ita wav through tho tended to strike; the other was Kings 75 
though ! Shot by Sir Walter Tyrrel in tho softer ground which it found on one side. Garn Gutter enclosure, by the side of which ч 
New Forest. Supposed to be an accident. Then it gave other twists and turns for the we hac in fact come. We proceeded to ti 
Let us hope it was one.” Such were Mac's вате reason. But at each point where it correct our observations in the light of thi " 
comments ав our route was worked out on had to turn aside the constant flow of tho discovery, and then set out once more on fin 
the map. water against the hard rock is wearing the the quest for the elusive stone. " 
“We go southwards through Eyeworth rock gradually away, and when this process The country over which we were nov y 
Wood, and then, if we strike across to tho has been completed the stream will cut off passing was so beautiful that we did not m 
east, almost any path we come to shoul; а corner, so to speak, and rejoin its old minc. how far we wandered from our cour. the 


take us to the stone.” 

Eveworth Wood is very beautiful, and 
its beauty was for us a foretaste of much 
fine country that followed. We had scarcely 

ot away from the road, however, when our 

Esthetic daydreams were cast aside, and 
our attention was turned in a more prac- 
tical direction. We walked into the midst 
of a morass, and poor Fluffy was for a time 
quite unable to find a way out. His difti- 
culties were caused by the meanderings of a 
stream, which lost its way in a stretch of 
flat country and spread out in all directions 
in attempting to continue its course. Fluffy 
atood on a tuft of grass in the middle of 
the bog, and Mac shouted directions from 
the dry land which surrounded it. Tho 
directions were emphatic, but mingled with 
personalities. 

* Follow in our footsteps 

* Can't find ’em, though some of them 
are large enough," was the response. 

“ Shouldn't wear new brown bocts on a 
tramp. This is a natural punishment." 

* My new brown boots are now old and 
black, as well as soaked with water. So 
here goes " and Fluffy plunged boldly 
into the moss and water and emerged from 
the morass damply triumphant. 

We now came to some of the delightful 
glades for which the New Forest is noted. 
All round us were magnificent beech trees, 
giants whos» trunks and boughs were thickly 
coated with green moss. An ideal place to 
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kill a king in, Mac called it. 

After wandering for some time along an 
overgrown path by the beeches and hollies, 
we came suddenly upon a gunpowder 
factory, 


hidden in the forest. А few 


course lower down. See, here i: has done 
so. "The top of this S-shaped curve has been 
cut through and turned into an О, making 
an island. Soon the old course round the 
S will get silted up, and the stream will 
follow the newer and shorter course alone." 

Jolly fine," was the comment of M.B., 
“ but. what's the good of a river's cutting 
out a course like a serpent with the wriggles, 
and then spending a century or two in 
trying to straighten itself out again ? ” 

The lecturer could only reply that a river 
always tried to run straight, but went 
crooked at times because it couldn't help 
it, like certain people he knew ; and declare 
the discussion closed. 

“ Where do we go to next?” inquired 
Fluffy, who had the map spread on the turf 
near the river of instruction, and had paid 
little attention to the geography lesson. 
* Oh, I see, we must bear to the left, cross 
a road, and try to strike the north side of 
Long Beech Enclosure. "Then, if we follow 
the boundary of the enclosure until we come 
to a stream, we shall reach the stone.” 

Now let it be said at once that we followed 
these directions most carefully. We crossed 
the road, came to the north side of an 
enclosure, and started to follow it. Directly 
ahead was a descent into a beautiful valley, 
which we decided was the prettiest part of 
the forest. Beyond were signs of habita 
tions, with a building that looked sus- 
piciously like the pavilion of a golf club, 
and we could find no trace of these buildings 
on the map. We were, in fact, doubly 
wrong, but we did not then know this, and 
kept on our way down the valley by the 
enclosure, 


After following the bank of a stream for iv 
some distance, in the direction indicated li 


bv the forest dweller, we crossed a primitive tha 
bridge, and plunged into the wood on the 2 
other side. We were in the midst of de " 


lightful glades, with a stream on the right the | 
and mossy dells all round us. The scene | 3% 
was almost perfect; only one thing w% мі | 
missing, and that was Rufus's Stone. We bit 
emerged at last upon open country, and Ther, 
saw chimney pots ahead. | 


“Let us desert the map,” said Fluff& | «|, 
“and consult a chimney pot. I am sure | ү, 
it is more reliable.” , б 

* [f we are anywhere near Stoney Cross te, 
was the observation of Mac, Rufus wil by 
have to wait until I have had some tes. W. 


I shall take quite a long time." 

The hotel at Stoney Cross was not far off, m 
and we did not fail to make an excellent | v, 
tea. Then, carefully keeping our maps out um., 


of sight. we asked for directions. 9 

„ Rufus's Stone? Oh, yes, turn to the Md | 
right and take the second turning on the Brey 
left. It is barely half a mile away." M 

„Then will you kindly tell me.“ said Mae. | 4. 
“ what is the matter with my map? Doe f а, 
it want winding up. or oiling, or 1* the кы, 
mainspring broken, or what? According ds 


to this map Rufus's Stone is two mile (0 | 5 
the west of this place, and you are teling |. tw, 
us to go to the cast. Why, сап it be 

The same thought occurred to two of 0 
at once. It could be. It was. ; 

The words Rufus’s Stone stretched in |... 
Old English tvpe across a mile of the map. Ju 
Before the “ R of Rufus was a black dot, HEN : 
which we had taken to represent the stove 1 
We now made the discovery that a hiero 
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glyphic after the “е” in stone really 
marked the position of the monument, No 
wonder our search had proved so fruitless ! 

There was nothing to be said, for all had 
erred alike. Certainly some members of 
our party—it were invidious to mention 
their names—had not studied the map to 
the same extent as the others, but all of us 
had been deceived, and so we blamed the 
Ordnance Survey Office for leading us into 
error. 

And,“ finished Mac with emphasis. as 
I suggested that it was time to close a profit- 
less discussion, “ I shall take jolly good care 
that I send the aforesaid Ordnanco Survey 
Office a copy of the ' B.O.P? containing 
these remarks." 

The way to the stone was now short. 
A reconnaissance over the heather in the 
direction indicated by the hotel waite: 
brought us to an open turf-covered hollow 
and a yell from Fluffy, who was sconting 
ahead, announced that our search had 
come to its end. We found him sitting on 
the top of an iron monument. 

„Here it is" he said. It marks the 
spot where stood the tree, whence glanced 
the arrow that shot the king, who lived in 
the house that—oh, beg pardon, it doesn't 
go on like that. The king's body was found 
by one Purkis (fancy a * Purkis’ in the days 
of chivalry), and conveyed to Winchester 
on а cart. Meanwhile Henry appropriated 
the roval treasure—but he hasn't mentioned 
that on the monument." 

When we had seen enough of the wonder- 
ful stone, which, after all, was not much to 
look at, watches were consulted, and it 
became clear that we should have some 
difficulty in reaching Brockenhurst that 
evening. Fluffy, however, had a proposal 
ready. 

" Look here," he began, “an uncle of 
mine once stayed at the ‘ Trusty Servant’ 
at Minstead. He said he was very com- 
fortable. Shall we try it? It is not half 
as far as Brockenhurst.” 

We were getting footsore, and readily 
fell in with the suggestion. A walk past 
the grounds of Malwood and along a shady 
lane soon brought us to Minstead, and we 
looked round for the old-fashioned hostelry 
that was to shelter us that night. The 
place was just a little disappointing, for it 
was not, like Stoney Cross, in the midst of 
the forest. At any rate, the woods were 
not immediately round it. А new, bright- 
red building caught Mac's eye. There was 
a sign in front, and he stopped to read it. 
Then he sat down in the road. 

“Well, Fluffy dcar," was his remark, 
“I don't think much of your uncle. In- 
deed, I am quite ashamed of him, and I 
can't be enthusiastic about a man who 
owns such a relation. This, my friends, 
is * Ye Trusty Servant.’ ” 

We were disappointed. The “ Trusty 
Servant" might be comfortable enough, 
but it was new, and bright, and red, when 
we wanted something old, and dull, and 
romantic. So we left it to entertain guests 
of a less artistic turn of mind than ourselves, 
and tramped on for eight weary miles to 
Brockenhurst. Lyndhurst was passed in 
the gloaming, and the last five miles were 
covered in darkness, and silence. It was 
as well that it was dark, for two of us were 
hobbling. At nine o'clock a weary band 
entered the “ Rose and Crown hotel at 
5 and demanded supper and 

8. 

" How many are there ? " demanded the 
hostess. “ Four? I can't find room for 
more than two of you. We have only one 
vacant room." 

„The situation was critical, especially as, 
if we went further, which Mac vowed he 
would not do, we might fare no better. 
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He suggested sloeping on the billiard table, 
in the bath, or even in a drawer, and his 
piteous appeals melted the landlady at last. 

„Well.“ she admitted, there is a room 
built in the garden. The waiter sleeps in 
it, but he can usc the kitchen if you 
would like to stay. But you will have to 
put up with a makeshift." 

“That settles it," sai' Mac. “ We will 
draw lots for the honour of sleeping in the 
makeshift.” 

Mao was one of the winners, I was the 
other. Tnere was a well wit^ the top off 
just outside our bedroom, and there was 
not much room to turn round insido. 
Mac, however, stood on a table to 
undress, because there was no room on 
the floor, and pretended that he was enjoy- 
їп; himself. He then tumbled into bed, 
an^ five minutes iater was sound asleep. 

We had arranged for an early break cet 
ncxt morning, our programme including йэ 
catching of the 8.30 train to Lymington. 
for the first boat thence to Yarmouth. 
Nay, do not bc alarmed, there is a Yar- 
mouth in the Islo of Wight; we were not 
vovaging to the East Anglian resort. We 
intended that Fluffy should redeem his 
promise made twelve months before, and 
take us to the Needles. 

Breakfast was late, and the boots were 
late, but the first train was not likely to be 
late. Fully aware of this last fact, M.B. 
entered Brockenhurst station with one 
clean and one extremely dusty boot, while 
the laces of the rest of the party gathered 
up more dust as we raced for the train. 
We hurried on to the platform and crossed 
the line. There was no sign of a train, and 
we concluded that it had not come in, and 
sought a quiet corner in which to complete 
our toilets. 

" Are you for Lymington?” inquired 
a porter. Look alive, then. The train 
is starting now from the side platform." 

It was true. The train had basely 
hidden itself round a corner, and only а 
frantic rush enabled us to scramble into a 
rear compartment as it steamed out of tho 
station. 

* Oh, my breath and breakfast," panted 
Fluffy, that was a near thing." 

At Lymington a few minutes later we left 
the train and asked the way to the pier. 

“ Pier," said the ticket-collector. *“ Tho 
train runs on to the pier. Hurry back, or 

ou'll miss it." 

We tumbled back into the carriage like 
sheep, and remained in what Mac called 
a ‘state of flop" until we arrived at the 
pier. Then came the recompense— of a 
kind. There was a clear half-hour to wait 
for the boat. 

Lymington Pier is not the warmest place 
in the world on an April merning when 
there is no sun and the wind is in the 
north-east, blowing hard, and pretending that 
it isearly March. We tried to get round the 
buildings into a warm corner, but the wind 
chased us from place to place, and it was 
not until we got below deck on the boat 
that we felt able to defy the elements. 

The voyage was not a long one. In front 
we could see the hazy line of the coast 
of the island stretching westward to the 
Needles, Just across the Solent was 
Yarmouth. We did not then know that we 
were sing over the spot where, a few 
days later, the liner St. Paul ran down 
H.M.S. Gladiator, when several British 
sailors lost their lives. 

The sun broke through the clouds as we 
landed, and soon after we crossed the bridge 
over the Yar complaints were made as to 
the heat. 

* There is a way along the cliffs, I be- 
lieve," said Fluffy, but I don't know it, 
so we will follow the road to Totland Bay." 
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We did so, and as we reached Alum Bay. 
we sa"' that we had missed the best route. 
Fluffy was censured accordingly. 

We now descended to the beach to see 
the many coloured sands for which Alum 
Bay is famous, and, after walking along the 
shore until the sand gave place to the chalk 
cliffs, we scrambled to the top again and 
approached the Needles from above. A 
short walk along а breezy ridge brought us 
to the point whence we could look down 
upon the lighthouse at the end of the 
blunted points of chalk rock. The ravages 
of the sea here were so plain that we could 
picture the scene when the Solent was but 
u river valley, and the chalk hills stretched 
from the Needles to Dorsetshire. 

A walk back over the cliffs took us into 
Freshwater, past the Tennyson monument. 
After lunch we started to explore the south- 
west coast of the island, proceeding in the 
direction of St. Catherine’s Point. The 
chalk cliffs, along the top of which we walked, 
were succeeded by sand, and, as the tide was 
going out, we descended and walked along 
the shore for several miles. In front was 
Atherfield Point, and this fact, coupled with 
the appearance of thick clay in the cliffs, 
reminded us that we were close to the village 
of Atherfield, which has given its name to 
the Atherfield clay formation. 

“Stiff, sticky, and stodgy,” said Mac, 
“and, what is worse, this sandy shore is 
going to be fo.lowed by a mile or two of 
shingle. I'm going up the cliff." 

This, however, was easier said than done, 
for, although not perpendicular, the clayey 
cliffs were not easily scaled, and we 
searched for some time for a convenient 
place at which to make the ascent. We 
found it at last, where a boat had been let. 
down on to the beach by a long rope. The 
climb was not altogether simple. M.B., 
who did not choose the best spot, got into 
considerable difficulties, Mac, who started 
with him, found an easier way. Fluffy and 
J, after a bad start, found some rough steps 
cut in the clay by the owners of the boat, 
and then had no difficulty in making our 
way up the cliff. After a time the others 
appeared over the edge, at different points, 
related their more or less thrilling adven- 
tures, and we continued our journey on the 
turf. 

How far are we going to-night ? ” was 
Mac's inquiry. It has been nine o'clock 
every night so far before we have stopped 
walking, and I think that is too late.” 

“We will stop at Blackgang," quoth 
Fluffy. “There it is, just under St. 
Catherine's Point.“ 

Blackgang looked fairly close at hand, 
but it was in reality severa] miles ahead. 
We tramped steadily on, but our destination 
seemed to recede rather than to approach. 
No tea was to be had, for there was 
no sign of a habitation of any kind, save the 
coastguard station, which was out of the 
direct route and did not look promising 
as a tea-provider. We followed a grassy 
track that would have been considered 
interesting at any other time, but which 
just then was wearisome in the extreme. 

At length Fluffy pointed out to me a 
full mile ahead a pretty house standing 
among the trees, with a verandah round it. 
Something was ae upon the roof, and 
he whispered that it was the Clarendon 
Hotel. 

Mac spied it next, and immediately 
announced, with determination, that he 
was about to make for the “ Clarendon " at 
Chale— bother Blackgang—and was goin 
in for the biggest pot of tea they cou 
produce. There was strangely little oppo- 
sition, and when Chale was reached we turned 
with one accord to the **Clarendon," and it 
did not disappoint; us. It exceeded our 


expectations, so much so that, although 
it was not six o'clock when we finished tea, 
we decided to go no further, but to pitch 
our tenta for the night. 

It was the pleasantest evening we spent. 
A quiet stroll before dark took us to Black- 
gang Chine, and the tennis lawn at the hotel 
afforded any other occupation that was 
wanting. There was no sleeping in out- 
houses, and, as we left next morning, we sang 
in unison the praises of the **Clarendon at 
Chale. 

Our last day was a short one, so far as 
walking was concerned. We soon came to 
Ventnor, and were on familiar ground. 
We followed the coast to Shanklin and then 
to Sandown, where we caught a train to 


Ryde. 
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FROM WHEELWRIGHT8 BENCH TO ACADEMY: 
THE STORY OF GEORGE TINWORTH'S BOYHOOD. 


puer there is not a man living to-dav 

who better representa triumph over 
difficulties than Mr. George Tinworth, whose 
name is known all over the world as a sculp- 
tor and modeller in terra-cotta. London 
readers of the B. O.P." should pay a visit 
to the Guards" Chapel at Wellington Barracks, 
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There was an ominous notice on our 
tickets that the connection between train 
and boat would not be guaranteed, and, as 
the train was ten minutes late, and the boat 
was due to start two minutes after the train 
was timed to arrive at the pier-head, we were 
somewhat anxious. Our apprehensions 
seemed to be well.founded when a boat 
steamed away from the pier-head as we 
arrived at the other end, but it was the 
Southampton steamer, and we found the 
Southsea boat waiting for us. 

In crossing we passed first H.M.S. Cumber- 
land, one of the county class. of cruiser, 
and then the Berwick, the ship that ran 
down the unfortunate Tiger a week before 
our visit. All eves were turned on the 
Berwick as we steamed past. 


Bv A. В. COOPER. 


(Wath Hlustrations by GEORGE Tis Won TH.) 


them. The York readers of this paper 
should go into their magnificent. minster, 
one of the most glorious buildings in the 
world. and there they will see Мг. Tin- 
worth's work in the reredos, There is also 
one of his beautiful panels in Truro Cathe- 
dral, and many of his masterpieces may be 
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where they will be able to see a number of 
terra-cotta panels, representing such subjects 
as David and Goliath," Joseph Sold 
into Slavery," and '' Miriam at the Red 
Sea,” inserted above the mosaics in the 
walls, These fine panels represent Mr. 
Tinworth at his best, and are so simply 
beautiful that even a child can understand 


seen in the showrooms of Doulton’s famous 
pottery on the Thames Embankment at 
Lambeth. 

I have visited Mr. George Tinworth, 
both in his workshop at the pottery and 
also at his pretty little villa, with its tiny 
back garden in which the roses grow, at 
Kew, where he is spending the evening of 


M.B., who is something of а naval en. 
thusiast, described Portsmouth Harbour 
(for he would not land at Southsea, but 
insisted on going into the harbour) as the 
most interesting place in the world. He 
sniffed disdainfully when Stonehenge was 
suggested as a possible rival in interest. 

Fluffy’s people had been warned by 
telegram from Sandown of oar approach, 
and we did full justice to the large tea that 
had been prepared for us. Then М.В. and 
his kit-bag were packed into a first-class 
compartment of the Waterloo train (the 
thirds were full), and Mac and I stayed 
to spend Easter by the sea, What hap 
pened afterwards has nothing to do with 
you. 


[THE END.] 


his life. On the mantlepiece of his littl 
studio is a very quaint and exceedingly 
weighty bust of Handel, the great com 
poser. I thought it must be some of іх 
very earliest work, and as I wanted to hear 
from his own lips some account of his boy. 
hood, thinking that it must contain many 
splendid lessons for British boys, I asked 
him when he carved it. 

He laughed. That is a curiosity," К 
said. “I suppose it is hardly worth pre 
serving, but the fact in that it is practically 
indestructible. It would almost take : 
steam hammer to break it. Just feel tle 
weight of it. That was the very fi 
piece of sculpture I ever did, and it mark 
the turning-point in my life. But before | 
tell you about it I must go further back, 
so I might as well begin at the beginning 
My father was a wheelwright, and a clevet 
man at his trade, but unfortunately he took 
to drink, and that, as you know, rls 
everything. If it had not been for my 
mother, who was truly my guardian ange 
I don't know what would have become c 
me, for my father had no sympathy wit 
my artistic aspirations, and everythin 
I ever did, at that timo in my boyhood, be 
looked upon as sheer waste of time.“ 

" Did your desire to become an artist 
I asked, “ come naturally to you?” 

“I have not the slightest doubt,’ вай 
Mr. Tinworth, “that it was in the very 
marrow of my bones. But what could 3 
poor lad, born in a mean neighbourhood 7 
Walworth, near Camberwell Gate, know 
агі? I think my very first idea occu 
to me at Camberwell Fair. There has beet 
a great deal of talk of late years about 
living statuary. Well, I suppose that "1 
some great affair at the music halls, and 
never saw it or cared about it. But it,? 
not a new invention, I can assure you, for 
when I was a tiny little chap, rambling ro 
the Fair, with never a penny to spend on? 
show and little chance of getting one. iri 
very well content to stare in wide-€¥“ 
wonder at the antics of the show peo 


people who had a penny to spend, Inst” 
Presently I came to one which absolute 
fascinated me and filled me with ide 
which had never occurred to me befor 
I doubt if I had ever seen a real sculpt | 
figure in my poor sordid life, but here, in s 
midst of this noisy Fair, were two a 
mounted on a platform and rigged UP 
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white tights, posing as Dying Gladiators, as 
Apollos, and such like. They called them. 
selves living statues, and when I got home 
{ asked my mother what it all meant, and 
&ho knew well enough to tell me. 

“She was a wonderful woman, my 
mother ; I owe everything to her. She had 
the understanding heart. I sometimes 
think she was like Mary, the mother oí 
Jesus, of whom it is written: * But Mary 
hid all these things in her heart.' 

“ Well, that was my first idea of sculpture, 
but I had shown an artistic bent before 
that, and though my father knew nothing 
about it, my mother did. When ] 
was a very little chap, and without any 
teaching, I used to draw on an old 
slate things that I saw and show them 
to my mother with great pride. "Then, 
out of her very scanty means, she 
bought me some old engravings from 
some second-hand print shop, and also 
a little box of paints, which was my 
chiefest treasure, and I coloured the 
engravings according to my crude 
fancy. I don't know whether there 
was much merit in them, but my 
mother thought they were works of 
ue and grew prouder of me every 

ay. 

“ But after seeing the living statuary 
at the Fair, I began to try to do some- 
thing in this way. I cut butter stamps 
out of wood and even tried to carve 
little wooden figures alse. Meanwhile 
things had gone from bad to worse at 
home. We were dreadfully poor, and 
whenever father found me wasting my 
time, as he called it, he would break 
up my figures and beat me iuto tho 
bargain. 

One day, while І was still very 
young, by some wonderful stroke of 
fortune my mother and I actually paid 
a visit to the Crystal Palace, then but 
newly opened. What a revelation it 
was to me! To see the beautiful 
groups of statuary, replicas of the finest 
sculpture in the world, Pointing to 
one beautiful group— which опе I don't 
now remember—my mother said, with 
tears in her eyes, for she had a truly 
artistic spirit and was often moved to 
tears by beautiful things : * Some day. 
George, you will do a group like that.’ 

“ But it all seemed too wonderful 
and too far off for me. How could 1, 
born to be a wheelwright like my father, 
and to spend my life making spokes, 
felloes, and axle-trees, ever learn to do 
such wonderful things as these? The 
thing seemed impossible, I was shut 
in by the walls of circumstances, and 
they were so high that I felt I could 
never climb over them. One ау, when 
I was about eleven years of aye, I was 
watching some men who were engaged 
in some sewering operations, and throw- 
ing up reddish clay from the trench. 
I picked up a piece and carried it 
home. Oh! what a treasure it was. 
I had not known hitherto that there 
was such a substance in the world, 
and that piece of clay became a constant 
Joy to me. I must have modelled scores 
of things out of it. When I had shown 
them to my mother and received her praise, 
I squeezed my clay into a shapeless lump 
again and made something else. In this 
way, although I was absolutely ignorant 
of art and had never had a moment's art 
instruction in my life, I suppose I was 
making some progress, and learning in- 
stinctively to express my artistic thoughts. 

“When I was a very little fellow I was 
set to work in my father's shop, and I 
worked as a wheelwright untii | was а man. 
Here is oae ct my panels representing that 
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time in my life. I have represented myself 
furtively carving a head with a hammer 
and a nail in my father’s shop, with a little 
boy on the watch at the window to give me 
the signal when my father appeared, while in 
the doorway, just coming in and smiling down 
upon me, is my dear mother, (See р. 76.) 
Nou, that head which I there represent 
myself as carving is the one which stands on 
the mantle piece. It was my first piece ot 
real sculpture, and the only work of that 
early period in my life which exists to-day, 
and it exists, as I said before, because it 
is carved out of a lump of hard sandstone, 


Mr. G. 


the means of getting the artist into the art school.] 


and it may be that a thousand years hence 
some New Zealander, digging in the ruins 
of London, will discover it, just as whole 
and perfect—or imperfect—as the day I 
finished it. 

" That head is my mascot. It did for 
me what everything else had failed to do 
up to that time. While I was still in my 
teens I heard for the first time, how I know 
not, that there was such a thing in Lambeth 
as a school of art. This school had been 
founded in 1854 by Canon Gregory for the 
purpose of giving an elementary knowledge 
of the principles of design. One of my 
boyish beroes. Mr. J. Sparkes, a splendid 
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man to whom not only I but many others 
owe a deep debt of gratitude, was then the 
art master. Perhaps it was the fact that 
the Prince of Wales, now our good King 
Edward, had laid the foundation-stone of 
the new school in Millar’s Lane, his present 
Majesty's first publie act, which made me 
acquainted with its existence, However, 
be that as it may, I persuaded a chum of 
mine to go with me and see what it was like. 

" We were both poor and ill-clad, and 
when we peeped in through one of the 
windows and saw all the bright gas lights 


and a lot of students painting away for 


Tinworth in his Studio 
(In the background is a beautiful statuette entitled“ At Play," and at ite base stands the " lewi of Haudel " which was 


dear life, all dressed, as we thought, like 
ladies and gentlemen, we concluded it was 
no place for us. It was altogether too fine, 
and I, at least, turned sorrowfully away. 

" However, the sight of that room and 
the passionate desire to learn something 
about art drew me as a candle draws a moth, 
although happily not with such tragical 
results. I kept seeing again that beautiful 
room and those happy studenta, with their 
teacher moving in and out among them, 
and І longed exceedingly to be one of the 
company. So, after waiting some days, my 
friend and I went again, and, without 
knowing in the least why I did so, I took 
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with me that very bust of Handel, heavy 
though it was. My friend gave me a back, 
as the boys say, and, standing upon it, I 
took a good look into the room. This time 
it was not nearly so full as before, for it 
was the modelling class, and I suppose 
painting was more popular. I didn’t feel 
so much scared as before, and, climbing down 
from my friend's back, and giving him a 
peep in his turn, we almost came to the 
conclusion that we might venture in. We 
approached the door very gingerly, but 
there we halted. Our courage had failed. 
However, like the boy who puts his ear to 
the bottom of the circus tent so that he may 
hear the clown, I put mine to the kevhole, 
if, perchance, I might catch some words of 
wisdom which fell from the teacher's lips. 
My comrade, who was a mischievous fellow, 
gave me a sudden push, the door flew open, 
and I fell right into the arms of Mr. Sparkes, 
who just happened to be coming out ! 

* | was almost frightened to death. If I 
lal been in the hands of a policeman I 
think I could not have been more scared. 
Perhaps it was with some vague intention 
of using my heavy model as a shield or even 
a weapon that made me thrust it out to- 
wards Mr. Sparkes. At any rate, I did so, 
for I waa too frightened to speak. 

© When Mr. Sparkes had recovered from 
his astonishment he fixed his eyes on my 
aandstone bust. 

* * What is this you've got, my lad ? he 
said, not unkindly. 

* * I did it myself,’ I said, with a hammer 
and a nail.' 

His interest was aroused immediately, 
and he took it in his hands and examined it. 
Meanwhile my comrade had run away, being 
frightened cf the consequences of his rash 
act. So I was left alone with the teacher. 
Presently Mr. Sparkes gave me back the 
model, took me kindly by the arm, and said, 
„(ome in and see what we are doing. That 
was how I was thrust into the art world, 
and І have been there ever since. 

** But I had still a long row to hoe, as the 
Americans say, for, though my mother was 
not only willing, but tremendously anxious 
that I should go to the art school, yet we 
dare not tell my father for a long time after. 
Where my mother found the money for 
the small fee I have no idea. Found it 
was, and I spent hundreds of happy hours 
at Millar’s Lane. I think I may say I was 
a favourite student of Mr. Sparkes, and I 
took to my work there as a duck takes to 
water. Mv father's habits made it less and 
less difficult to keep our secret, and some- 
times, when I was working for one of the 
school prizes, of which ] gained quite a 
number, and the night of inspection. was 
approaching, I and another young man 
would sit up working half the night at the 
school, and towards morning wrap ourselves 
in the green baize curtains and take a nap 
before we went to our day's work. 

* Here is another landmark in my life. 
This model of Hercules. It was that which 

ained me admittance into the schools 
of the Royal Academy. 

* My father had to be told then, for the 
classes were held during the day, and I had 
to be at the Academy by ten o'clock. How- 
ever, I was getting a big fellow by this time, 
and besides, I think my father was getting 
a little more reconciled, and was perhaps, 
in his heart, a little proud of me. How- 
ever, I got up very early in the morning, 
soon after four o'clock, did my work as a 
wheelwright, and then walked from Wal- 
worth to Trafalgar Square. І never re- 
member riding once. I simply had not the 
money to spare. I was a good walker, 
however, ad never looked upon it as a 
hardship. I may be said to have done it on 
bread and butter, too, for it was very little 
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else that I got to eat morning, noon, or 
night. 

“That was at the end of 1864, and the 
next year 1 won the Second Silver Medal, 
which I received from the hands of Sir 
William Boxall, who, 1 am proud to sav, 
congratulated me on having produced the 
best work which had been preseuted from 
that class for many vears. Two vears later 
I took the First Silver Medal from the 
antique school, and I had a shot for the gold 
one, but was unsuccessful. 

" Well," said Mr. Tinworth smiling, 
“I suppose by that time] had about reached 
the end of my bovhood, so that is practically 
the end of my storv. My father died about 
this time. I believe before he died he was 
Sincerely penitent. My mother's prayers 
had been heard for him, and answered. 

As I said befcre, I owe everything to my 
mother. As you know, my work is almost 
entirely scriptural, and many people have 
wondered how I came to know the Bible so 
intimately. Well, you see, things learnt 
in youth are never forgotten, and the Hible 
was the one book in our house in Walworth. 
My mother knew it from cover to cover, and 
she took care that I should know it too. 
I am steeped in the Scriptures. I think I 
could relate to vou the most trivial incident 
contained in them. Then, of course, I used 
to imagine the scenes in my bovish way. 
I could see the return of the prodigal, the 
release of Barabbas, the raising of Lazarus, 
the finding of Moses, the release of St. 
Peter, the remorse of Judas, and all the 
other striking biblical pictures—I could 2ee 
all as my mother read them to me, and I 
have not the slightest doubt that I often 
reproduce my boyish ideas in my panels. 
For instance, in the finding of the Tribute 
Money in the fish's mouth, I represent some 
of the children by the lake side looking 
eagerly into another fish's mouth out of the 
fisherman’s creel to see if they can find some 
meney too. Then, in the panel of the Going 
Out of Egypt. I represent a little boy crying 
for his mother, whom he has lost in the 
crowd. Now, I have no doubt that these 
лге reminiscences of my childhood's fancies. 
Even to-day, if I read any other book beside 
the Bible, it is generally some book which 
illustrates the Scriptures, like Josephus. 

“I think the way to succeed in anything 
is just to give it your whole attention. 
I remember hearing someone make the 
remark years ago about a certain student, 
* Ho simply eats mathematics.’ Well, that 
was the secret of his success, I have fed 
on the Scriptures all my life, and so, I sup- 
pose, I sometimes see something in them 
which other people fail to see, and my art 
training has given me the power of ex- 
pressing it.“ 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Aviary, Rabbits, Pigeonry, 
Poultry Run, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HriwsELF,— First and foremost, lads, I think 
we should all unite in wishing the “ВОР.” a 
happy and successful New Year, for this is the first 
part of a fresh volume. Fresh? Yes, as fresh and 
vigorous as when its first well-illustrated sbeets saw 
the light of day over thirty years ago. I think that 
not only boys but their mothers and fathers should 
bless it, for, despite the fact that there is no namby- 
pambiness about its stories, no silly goody -goodiness, 
but plenty of genuinely British dash and go and whole- 
some manliness, no British boy ever found in its 
pages even the remotest suggestion to do that which 
was not right and gentlemanly. Coupled with the 
wish for the B. O. P. s happy new year, must be 
that of its worthy Editor; though he, like myself, is a 
little more than thirty years old, he is good, we trust, 


for many and many a long year yet, and we may nere 
vee his lik again. 


And now, my boys, I want to say a woni or two 
about the evils of smoking for the young. I bad шеш! 
these to partake of the nature of н scolding, but ua 
could it be во on this, the B. O. P. s“ natal day? 


Well, you know, there really is no excuse for any do 
learning to smoke, and Nature really rems to piv 
а barrier in the way in the shape of the first fear'cl 
sickness. Even this might be suffered in à good cause 
aud if there were anything to be gained bv tbe batil 
On the co: trary, let me assure you that there is tle 
wreatest of all posses-ions to lose by it --namely, bari. 
hood, plock and manly bearing. For from the ver 
first duy a boy takes to smoking, the heart bew, rs 
enfeeblel, and is unable to perform properly ita fare 
tions of pumping tbe glorious red blood of bealth in 
sufficient quantities to nourish every portion of the 
body. Hence the size and length of bone is great! 
interfered with. and the growth stunted. Ге bind 
becomes poor watery stuff, the face pale, and boys xe 
Smoke are often sy self-conscious that hardly can thes 
look à cat in the face. The independence of mint is 
also interfere with, and such lads are easily led astrat 
into vice. ‘They think it is manly to smoke, Hew 
absurd! If they could only see themselves wii, à 
cigarette in the mouth! Boys who take early to 
amoking fall back in a few months to the bodily a» 
mental condition of monkeys or apes. The new las 
воо comes in foree now, uid boys suspected of smoking 
on the sly may find themselves before she“ beak" and- 
Oh! the shame and horror of it !—condemped to 6 
birehing. 


I want to quote now a few lines from the writine 
of the genius Charles Lamb on this subject. Olit 
boys anyhow will understand these, Lamb had re 
solved to give up smoking, and it was not til. tls 
that the slavery and bondage of the habit appealed te 
him in its true colours. He had laid aside tbe pipe aud 
suffered. Then the very mention of tobacco in а bwi 
broke down the resistance of weeks, He tells Ua 0 
graphie language,“ How a pipe was ever in my mid 
nieht path before me, till the vision forced me t 
realise it —how then its ascending vapours curled, 1t 
fruzrauce lulled, aud the thousand delicious MIB! 
terinvs conversant about it, employing every facultr. 
extracted the sente of pain. How from illuminato 
it came to darken. from a quick solace it turned Û ê 
negative relief, thence to a restlessness gud (15205 
faction, thence to a positive misery. How, even nos, 
when the whole secret stands confessed in all its dres- 
ful truth before me. I feel myself linked 20 it be) ou 
the power of revucation,” 


THR AVIARY. -This is the mouth of our year ! 
which there is lesa doing than at other times, and fo 
this reason I have piven ** The Boy Himselt a longe 
sermon than іч my wont. It is the month, mores. 
in whieh the boy who wants to keep up his particu 
“ful” or * fancy " must do a lot of solid thinking s% 
reading. He can plan out things, too, for next seach 
For instance, in the matter of canaries, he must choo 
his stock—young and healthy gocd-coloured. birds & 
lively as swallows in summer. Не must remetile 
that in perfect good feeding and cleanliness all winte 
will almost entirely depend his success in spring. Be 
must endeavour to find out any mistakes he may bave 
mile during the past season, and even profit. by these 
If he has nothing much todo he should try his hand 
at cage-building, It is a most fascinating pursuit. He 
should see that hia cages that are put away are in 6 
clean condition and dry. I like my boys to be rat ber 
ambitions than otherw'se, and I do think they oaght ® 
aspire to prize breeding, not only of canaries 
pigeons, poultry, rabbits, etc. 


Ranurrs,—The one terrible mistake rabbit boys make 
Ín winter is that of keeping the poor bunnies in 
damp places, and in foul-smelling hutches. Take tem 
out every fine day for a little run and a breath of A 
Just imagine yourself a rabbit and think how ym 
would like to be kept in а noisome dungeon for we 
together. 

Тнк PrGrEovnv.—I have little to tell you this month. 
But tinish all repairs without delay—a leaky or гъши? 
pigeon loft is fatal to the best interests of breeding with 
uny hope of success. 

Careful feeding at this season is a matter of the 
greatest moment, for if vour loft begins to degenerate 
there is no saying how soon disease will break out, а Я 
this will quickly end your pigcon-breeding, Alls 
must be free from dust, the hoppers and fou 
should be serupulously clean and well filled. ] vol 
have piceon-lofts kept so clean that disinfectanté 
uever be used, 


Tuz PocrThY RoN.—If you have not already gone 
in for general repairs it is high time you did. Eve 
boy should be not only a carpenter but a handy pn 
I myself was brought up in the country, aud fee 
no kind of rough work I did not learn, except mak 
rhoes. I never trie that, but my other accompli 
ments have been of great kervice to me in шапу в ня 
foreign land, I hope to give а good many more ns 
&bout poultry next montb. 


OUR GanpENs.—Be beforehand ere the frost cos 
and rough-dig all the vacant ground. Plan out oe 
gardens, Plant shrubs and bushes early in the 
and get in your bulbs. Keepeverything tidy. oie 
ing is the best exercise of a moderate kind in the 
and it is most instractive. 
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[THIRTY.FIRST ANNUAL 
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MANY 
SERIES.] 


PRIZES. 


——-o0t£810«^-——— 


W: begin this month another “B.O.P.” Competition year— 

we trust with the enthusiastic co-operation of all our 
readers. How many of our “old boys” owe their success in life to 
the stimulus derived from these competitions it were of course 
impossible to say; but one thing is certain, scarcely a month 
passes without someone writing to ив to testify that it was our 
Prize Competitions that first aroused his ambitions in life and 
Started him on the right road. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity itself, but they must, 
of course, be strictly adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to the paper (whether 
in weekly, monthly, or volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any duly qualified reader 
may, if so disposed, try in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. ОЁ course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, if in any subject 
there should be no suitable competitive response to our offer, is 
reserved by the Editor, whose decision is in all cases final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our H. O. F.“ Competitions, and should be carefully 
Preserved, аз our space is (оо valuable to айти of our repeating them whenevsr 
feto subjects are started.) 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition can be returned, whether 
accompanied by stamps or not. The result of each competition will be published 
in due course in our columns, and no questions on the Subiect can be amsicered 
3 the post, the forwarding of stamped and addressed envelopes. nolwith- 

2. In aldition to the Prizes, handsome “Certificates of Merit," suitable for 
framing, signed by the Editor, will be awarded to all the more meritorious 
Competitors who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must іп every case be the competitors own—that is, must be 
the product of his own hands anıl brain; though, of course, any aids received 
Merely in the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, are admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full name, address, aud 
age of sender, with CKRTIFICATE, clearly and legibly written. In the case of 
Illuminations, Music, Photographs, etc. these same particulars should be 
written on а separate piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate 
(see Aule b), and must be fastened (not pinned) on the front top left-hand corner, 
or, preferably, gummed to the back. 

$. All conti butions should be certified by parent,clergyman, minister, teacher, 
employer, or other responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of a regular 
subscriber (о the paper. By this certificate we simply mean an endorsement 
under the competitor's name, etc., thus: “I hereby certify that the accompuay- 
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IA VERIE OLOE. MANUSCRIPTE 


With the next Monthly Part (December) our Special Extra Christmas Number will be issued. Pries € 


Ing article is the unaided work of ——, who perzonally and regularly takes in 
the J. O. P.“ Signed —." 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked outside “ Prize Competition,” 
and must be addressed to TUR EDITOR, Boy's OWN PAPER, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street. London,” the carriage being, of course, in every case PREPAID. 

In all subjects the competitor's age and full address must be very Депу 
written: and the subject ef the competition should also be plainly stated ous 
the envelope, packet, ete., containing it. Where the sender competes in more 
doi one section or subject hesbould be careful to repeat his name and address 

each. 


I.— “ Go-as-you-please " Competition. 
Prízes— Two Guineas. 
We offer PniZ£-MONEY to this amount for the most ingrniers and best oon- 
structed article that may be sent in, whether made of paper, card, wood, clay, 


iron, brass, etc., the sole condition being that the cost of the material 
not exceed a few pence. [Lust day for sending in, December 31, 1908.) 


IL—What I Liked Best in the Last Volume. 


Príze-money — Two Guineas, 


We will give PRIZE-MONRY up to Two Guineas for the best answers, as decided 
by the votes cast by tbe competitors themselves, to tlie following questions; 
(1) What Coloured Plate I like best in Vol. XXX. of the B.O.P.” (2) What Serial 
Story. (3) What Short Story. (1) What Black-and-whit: Drawing. [Last day 
Jor sending tn, January 31, 1909 ) 


III.—Literary Competitions. 
Prize-money—Two Guineas. | 
We will give PRIZ&-MONEY up to One Guinea for the best description of the 
competitor's last Summer Holiday, and the like amount for tbe best description 


of the Christmas Holiday. Write on one side of the paper only. Descriptions 
should not exceed 500 words, [Last day for sending in, January 31.) 


lar SPECIALLY NOTE. 


We allow sir werks extra in nll our competitions, unless otherwise stated, for 
Indian and Colonial rendera Thus, for example, all competitions to be sent in 
vy December 31 in Great Britain may reach us from the Colonies by the middle 
of February ; and so ou throughout the series, 


* * + * * * 


MF Other subjects will be announced in carly numbers, It should be noted that 
ete are NUT at present continuing the " Monthly Descriptive Competitions,” 
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«WHAT TO DO WITH OUR BOIS. 


DE" ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS IN PRIZES. “WE 
[Consisting of Scholarships in “ The British Schools of Commerce and Journalism."] 


mst PRIZE: Value twenty-nine or 
thirty guineas. 
SECOND PRIZE : Value fifteen guineas. 
TRIRD PRIZE : Value ten guineas. 
AND SEVEN Prizes: Value seven guineas 
each. 


Whilst boys are often puzzled to decide 
“what they would like to be," at the 
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same time that parents and guardians are 
extremely perplexed as to what to do with 
their boys, there would seem to be going 
begging hundreds of fine openings for 
educated youths. There are plenty of 
boys to be had whose education is deficient. 
The difficultv seems to be to find those who 
have been well educated, such as have 
attended good private schools or the great 
public schools, 

The Headmaster of the “ British Schools 
of Commerce and Jcurnalism," 97 New 
Bond Street, London, W., is, we are assured 
by him, in the position to place a large 
number of educated boys in positions. He 
has over a thousand applications from em- 
ployers every year for educated youths and 
young ladies. These positions vary in 
importance from that of Private Secretary 
to a Cabinet Minister to that of Conti- 
dential Correspondent to а professional 
nan, The salaries vary from N. to 12W. 
cr even more to commence. Young gentle- 
men aged from sixteen to twenty are 
required for these junior positions, 

With a view to partially meeting the 
demand for educated youths we have 
arranged with the British Schools of Com- 
merce and Journalism to offer to our readers 
ten scholarships, as stated above. The 
winners of these scholarships will be 
entitled to instruction in any of the following 
subjects up to the value of their prizes, 
namely: Shorthand, Typewriting, Mimeo- 
graphy, Accountancy, Official Penmanship, 
Elementary Journalism and Commercial 
Law; and, in addition, when they have 
completed their course of instruction, they 
will have their names placed on the British 
School's list of graduates, and thus become 
eligible as candidates for the fine positions 
placed at the disposal of the School, and 
introductions for these positions will be 
given without any charge whatever. 

The chief subject demanded by employers 
who require the services of educated young 
gentlemen is shorthand, but many of the 
systems of shorthand in use are extremely 
difficult o learn, occupying any time from 


twelve months to two or three years, and 
for this reason young fellows are often 
averse to taking up the study of the subject. 
It is therefore entircly in the public iaterest 
that a system of shorthand which can be 
learnt in three or four months, which i$ 
remarkably easy to read, and can be written 
with great facility, should be made known. 

As a means of competition, therefore, 
we have arranged with the author o 
% McEwan's Royal Shorthand " to give ou 
readers three free lessons in his method, in 
the course of which the system will be fully 
explained, and we will then set an exercie 
to be written in shorthand and award the 
prizes to those of our readers who obtain the 
largest number of marks. For the sati 
faction of our readers we may mentio 
that McEwan's Royal Shorthand” ww 
originally prepared for the изе of memben 
of the Royal Family by Мг. О. McEwan 
who is declared by the press to be "tle 
greatest living authority on Pitman’ 
Shorthand,” and “one of the five me 
who have made shorthand what it is.” He 
is the author of forty books on Shorthand, 
twenty-five of which were written 2 
connection with Pitman’s system. The 
* McEwan's Royal Shorthand is declare 
by many shorthand writers to be the finest 
system of stenography ever invented. 

The first lesson will appear in our пей 
week's issue: the second lesson in our 1890 
for November 28; the third lesson in of 
issue for December 26; and the Competition 
papers in our issue for January 30, 1909. 


IwPonTANT.—The Competition is open а 
all our readers wherever resident, аз 
Scholarship tuition can all be given thro 
the post. It is not necessary for anyon Е 
be resident in London to profit by wintiM' 
Scholarship. 

The Scholarship tuition may be taken # 
once or at any time within the next thre 
years. Boys who will not leave seb 
until Christmas 1911 may therefore o 
pete. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT 
SEA : 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
Bv Е. H. Botron, 


Author of * Trapped," * Those Young Barbarians," etc. ete. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


к” some hours the “ Sunflower " sailed through the air over 
town and country. When the high land over the Pennines 
was passed the vessel sank, so as to skim the land at about 
1,000 feet, rising again where necessary amongst the Derbyshire 
peaks, and the boys found their time fully occupied in picking 
out the various towns and rivers, and in watching through their 
а lasses the astonished, upturned attitudes of men in street or 
= : eld, when they saw the great, glittering cylinder overhead. Ве- 

tween seven and eight in the evening they-skimmed over tha 
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„We're going to drop ín Paris.“ 
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Metropolis, and Sir Frederick proposed, with 
a twinkle in his eye, to give the good folks 
on Blackheath a treat. 

“ Splendid ! " shouted Bissett, in high 

feather, ‘* Won't it be nuts watching them 
follow us like a fire-engine when the old 
* Sunflower ' frisks over their heads. Show 
them what she can do, dad! Shall Z try 
and make her skip?“ 
Sir Frederick thought that, on the whole, 
his lively son would be safer on the balcony 
watching the result, and away from the 
ateering-room, whence the skipping was 
effected. 

“You'll enjoy the fun more here," he 
remarked, “and I think we shall all feel more 
confident under Mr. Robeson'» manipulations 
than under yours, my boy. kh, Gratton ? ” 

“ Aren't you going to work her yourself, 
sir,“ asked Gratton. 

* No, I'll stay outside, and watch the 
result. Ah! there's the Heath, just visible." 

* Now we sha'n't be long! " cried Charlie, 
exultantl y. 

Th» * Sunflower " had been crossing the 
groat city from north to south, and had 
dropped to within 800 feet. The noise ot 
the vast Metropolis reached them distinctly, 
and the chief features of the streets were 
pointed out to the boys by Sir Frederick as 
they passed. 

With the rising grouad round Blackheath 
th» Sunflower had also slightly risen, 
but as soon as they were well over that great 
pleasure-ground, Robeson let her drop 
gradually until she sailed slowly round, 
some too or three hundred feet above the 
staring crowds. 

The effect was most entertaining to the 
three standing in the balconies. In a very 
short time a sea of astonished faces was 
turned towards them. (‘ames were dis- 
carded; cycles were stopped, and riders 
dismounted to gaze upwards; motor-cars 
slowed down, and their occupants had to 
run the gauntlet of good-natured chaff as 
to being out-of-date and beaten by the new 
machine. Vehicles driving across the heath 
were pulled up, whilst the drivers took their 
turn at gazing—except in one instance, 
where the horse apparently caught the glint 
of the setting sun upon the Sunflower's ” 
sheath, and made a bee.line for home 
without waiting. A telegraph boy, upon his 
red official bicycle, happened to come along, 
and the innocent Sunflower delayed that 
lad's telegram some thirty minutes, as 
she steered gracefully above the heads of 
the people and he stayed to stare with the 
rest. 

Tho voices of the crowd could be heard 
quite easily by the three watchers, who 
waved their hands occasionally to the people 
below. 

* Hurrah!” yelled the crowd. “ Hurrah! 
Go it Santos! 

„Mou shut up!" cried the irrepressible 
Charlie. Santos Dumont isn’t in it.“ 

Which was literally true, but he might 
have spared his breath. Voices could be 
heard from below, but a voice from above 
js a harder matter to hear. 

„Let's land, dad! he cried excitedly, 
* and show thes2 cockney beggars how we 
take the ground. Do let us ! " 

Sir Frederick laughingly shook his head, 
and, taking off his hat, bowed to the people. 
A fresh cheer rose as he left the balcony 
and turned towards the steering-room. In 
another moment the Sunflower's screws 
vibrated with increased speed, and, her planes 
being inclined, she rose rapidly into the 
evening sky, shooting forward over the 
Heath as the cheers died away below and 
behind her. 

Two hours later, without the discomfort 
of changing vessels, or the chance, even had 
‘the water been rough, of any feeling of 
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mal. de. mer,. our friends were crossing the 
English Channel. 

hat night there was little sleep at first 
for either boy. The hours were too full for 
sleep. It is not every night a bov finds 
himself hanging in mid-air between the 
dancing water and the twinkling stars, and 
although Sir Frederick had to insist upon 
each fastening round his shoulders a small 
cape which he provided for them in conse- 
quence of the chilly passage through the 
night air, he left them to stand upon the 
frail balcony 'twixt sea and sky and draw 
in all the wonders of their position. 

They crossed the Channel in а south. 
easterly direction, and the early dawn 
saw them skimming over the fair fields of 
France. Mr. Robeson had left the steering- 
cage in the hands of Sir Frederick and 
retired for a well-earned rest. The boys 
stood together talking in a low voice. 

“Well, we've left Old England altogether 


now, I suppose,” said Gratton, surveying 
the алон lana and twinkling lights 
before the dawn. We're looking down on 
France at last." 

That's it, old man; we've cut the little 
island for a week or two. What a lark it'll 
be in the morning when we drop amongst 
the froggies! Won't they jump, eh?” 

Gratton yawned in spite of himself. The 
grey dawn was appearing, and he had had 
long hours of excitement. 

“J think I'll turn in for forty winks,” he 
raid sleepily. 

" Ditto," answered Bissett, going into the 
passage and closing the doors. 

It seemed to Gratton as though he had 
been asleep only a moment, when a hand 
was laid upon his shoulder and a voice spoke 
into his ear: 

“ Now, my boy, if you can wake—we're 
going to drop in Paris.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Г ever there was a scratch crew it was that 

of the tramp steamer 4/rica, in which I 
sailed as mate in the early eighties ; and of 
all the nondescript samples of humanity 
that went to make up that crew there was 
none of so forbidding an exterior as our 
cook, a pure blood negro whom we called 
Quaco. 

The miscellaneous character of our crew 
was due to the fact that we had for three 
years been trading in the West Indies, 
and there had been several desert ions. which 


had to be made good as best we might, and ° 


in the case of the cook that was very bad 
indeed. 

Although he had been accustomed to the 
cook-room he was anything but an accom- 
plished chef, and some of the messes he 
made elicited language that was “ frequent 
and painful and free " from the men. 

His sullen demeanour, possibly due to 
the fact that he suffered from that scourg- 
of the African, “Mal d'estomac," caused by 
eating earth, did not enhance his popularity. 

Our skipper, & typical salt of the old 
school, and a Yankee to boot, not only 
rated him in picturesque langua but 
administered many a well-directed Kick as 
the cook retreated from the room; and 
once, after tasting the extraordinary eom- 
pound the cook had served up as “soup,” 
threw the soup-plate, contents and all, over 
the unfortunate black. 

From that day his demeanour became 
even more sullen than before, and more than 
once I overheard him muttering to himself. 
Truth to tell I thought the man was dangerous 
and told the Captain so. With the usual 
Yankee contempt for “ niggers,” however, 
he ridiculed the idea, adding : 

“If I see a sign of the varmint being 
dangerous I'll let daylight into his black 
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carcass in half a dozen places," and the 
way in which he fondled his revolver show 
that he meant it. 

One terribly hot day, when the work had 
been exceptionally hard and the crew were 
much fatigued, the Captain, a considerate 
man, ordered Quaco to make some good 
coffee, enough for all on board. | 

The lad who acted as steward, an intelli 
gent Creole youth, presently brought it to the 
cabin where the Captain and I sat. His 
appearance, however, was startling. Fear 
and horror were written on every feature. 

“What on carth is the matter! asked 
the Skipper, and indeed, had the youth 
just seen a ghost, he could scarcely have 
been more affected. 

“ Doan't neider о” you touch it,” he said, 
as he placed the tray with the jug of coffee 
and two cups on the table. I have told 
the crew." He gazed fearfully round # 
the door. “I saw Quaco put something 
in." 

* Of course, he put coffee in," was the 
Captain's reply, апа he was about to rais 
the cup to his lips when the boy laid 8 
restraining hand on his arm. 

„Look at it, Сарт!” 
“ Smell it!“ 

“Ha!” roared the Skipper, “it doe 
smell queer ! ” 

I asked if he had any test on board that 
might detect any foreign substarce in the 
decoction. i haves 

" Yes,” was the grim reply. “I have! 
test here, and a cure ope." ae he laid his 
revolver, a heavy army “Colt,” on 
table. ; 
Call down Quaco and the crew,” he sid: 

They came into the cabin. The cook ¥# 
called forward and the crew thro 
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“ Quaco," said tho Captain sternly, 
drink that cup of coffee.“ 

“I don't like coffee, Cap'n,” said the 
African, drawing back in evident alarm. 

„Swallow it this instant! 

The negro, whose hand trembled so that 
he spilt some of the contents, lifted the 
cup to his lips and sipped it. He held it in 
his mouth for an instant, and then, shudder- 
ing, spurted it out. 

Angry growls came from the sailors. 
Force him to take it, sir, cried one. 

The siilors gathered closer round Quaco, 
and looked so menacing that the Captain 
called out : 

“ Stand off ! Let no one lay hands oa him." 

He gazed sternly at the black. If you 
refuse to drink that coffee you are a guilty 
man, and I will deal with you accordingly. 
If you drink and are unharmed by it, I will 
рое to you and make you а present 
of 10J dollars." The Captain was very 
serious, and evidently meant business. 

The terrified negro looked round and 
appeared to meditate a flight on deck, but 
the crew seemed to anticipate his intention, 
and their angrv gestures plainly told him 
what mercy he might expect at their hands. 
Meanwhile all was silent as death save for 
tho clicking noise which told of firearms 
being cocked. 

Big drops of sweat stood out on the 
negro’s brow, his eyes glared fearfully 
и апа a strange paleness was оп his 
ips. 
Drink it this instant! You meant it for 
us!“ yelled the Captain, who now had no 
doubt of the cook's guilt, and he levelled 
his“ shooting-iroa " at the black's head. 

The African, with a convulsive grasp, 
seized the jug, and while his teeth chattered 
against its edge, drank every drop. А few 
seconds elapsed, and then, with a deep 
groan, he sank upon the floor of the cabin. 

A murmur of execration arose from the 
crew as he fell, and not one moved forward 
to assist the wretched man. 

Whether the Captain thought he was 
hardly warranted in enfurcing such summary 
justice, or that a shade of compassion came 
over him, he immediately endeavoured to 


г ascertain the nature of the stuff with which 
‚ it was evident the coffee had been drugged ; 


but the negro either could not or would aot 
answer. 
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We examined his chest, and sought for 
& clue, but without success, until one of the 
crew discoverod a quantity of savannah 
flowers (Echites suberecta), a most deadly 
poison, which the would-be assassin had 
picked out from ths refuse of the mules 
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having been tho means of saving us all 
apparently from a dreadful death. His 
thanksgivings were only interrupted by the 
groans of the negro, who was writhing on the 
floor, apparently in great agony. 

We hurriedly prepared an emetic, which 
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„ Drink it this Instant!“ 


employed in West Indian harbours, tho 
instinct of these animals always inducing 
them to reject it from thoir food. 

Satisfied with this discovery we returned 
to the cabin, where we found the youth who 
had warned us in the first place on his 
knees, returning thanks to Providence for 


we forced the cook to swallow. It was 
useless, however. It brought on a slight 
vomiting; but in a few minutes the poor 
fellow expired in dreadful tortures, 

Many a time since have I been haunted 
by that dark, agonised, despairing face, and 
the recollection of those dying groans ! 
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HAVE had the misfortune to come under 
the eye of various form-masters in the 


m Natural course of things, but never one of 


"i E 


el 


ul: °9 them could equal Corkran. 


There is, as you may have observed, con- 


aiderable difference between masters. Some 
„n have one peculiarity and some another. 
к" But the kind I specially bar are those who 


. have а system. 


Corkran had a system—the most perfect, 


y 45 the most ingenious, and the vilest system 
ever invented. Morton’s Fork and the 
Inquisition weren't a patch on Corky's 
patent system. Once you landed in his form 
% You were caught, and the chances were 
NEL hundred to one that by the end of the 
™ term you would develop into a miserable 
r Swot. You were simply driven to it. 
';» He did nothing like an ordinary self. 
ні ,Tespecting master did. Supposing he gave 
us part of Elizabeth's reign to prepare. 
„Did he next day just ask questions, two or 
three from each fellow in the form, like any 
у decent master would have done? No, not 
#' Corky! He introduced one of the great 
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CORKRAN'8 SYSTEM. 


Bv RgaruavpD H. Poous. 


features of his system, his Three Points 
to a Line." 

It was a terrible thing that three points 
to a line. He asked ten questions, to be 
answered on paper, but each question was 
really three. If one of the three points 
were wrong then the whole answer was 
wrong. For instance, he might ask, What 
was the date of Elizabeth's death ? Name 
the King who sent the Spanish Armada ? 


` Who wrote the Faerie Queene’ ? 


You see the beastly ingenuity of it all! 
You might know the first two all right, but 
the “ Faerie Queene” would certainly floor 
you. Then the answer was all wrong. He 
went right through the whole reign on the 
same lines mixing up every question so that 
you could answer perhaps two out of every 
three. Then he took the papers and marked 
them. He couldn't trust the fellow next 
you to do it. Said he was afraid friends wero 
always biassed. 

Next morning, of course, there was a row. 
You hadn’t studied your history, that was 
quite certain, Corky said. Therefore it 


would be advisable for you to stay in school 
that afternoon and study the glorious reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. And the day after 
that you, and other fellows who had got 
less than five right, would stay behind for 
& short time and have another struggle with 
the three points to a line. If you didn't 
succeed then in getting seven—never mind, 
try again. Stay in the next afternoon and 
have another struggle. 

He applied this little system to everything, 
and you can imagine the result. And he 
had another system of “ class distinction,” 
which divided the form into Honours,” 
“ First-class," Second - class, and Fail. 
ures every week. Between the two sys 
tems any poor fellow who thought he could 
waste the сов hours of prep. вооп found 
he was making a jolly big mistake. 

When we went into the form Corkran had 
reduced his system to perfection. He had 
made a reputation on it, and everyone knew 
that Corky was regarded as а brilliant 
master. When fellowaleft hia form to go into 
the Fifth (and sometimes even the Sixth) 
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they simply walked round the others who 
had not had the advantage of Corky's 
system. 

But it was disgusting to be one of the un- 
fortunates in the Upper Fourth. It simply 
meant one continual slog from the first to the 
last day of the term. But no one ever 
dreamed of curing Corky until it happened 
that Coghill became annoyed. 

Coghill is in the same study asT am. He 
used to take a beastly philosophical view 
of everything. Even Corky's system didn't 
annoy him very much. 

It's all right," he said. Don't upset 
yourself so much about it. Corky thinks 
he's doing his best for us, and perhaps he is. 
Anyway, it can't be helped, so what does it 
matter ў” 

But it mattered a jolly lot when Coghill 
couldn't play for the Second—just because 
in his excitement he forgot all about a piece 
| German trans, Coghill became annoyed 
then. 

Coghill is a calm sort of fellow, and when 
he is annoyed he simply stops philosophising. 
That's all. He never goes into hysterics 
and says what he will do some day. He 
simply dries up. 

He had been trying for a long time tc get 
a chance in the Second. And he got it. 
The list was out on Monday night and Coghill 
was down to play. Tuesday night he was 
too happy to swot, and on Wednesday 
morning the German trans. floored him. 
He was on Corky’s little detention list for 
that afternoon. 

He went to Corky and explained. Could 
he postpone it for a duy or two ? " 

But Corky's system didn't allow for 
cricket matches. 

* Sorry, Coghill,” said Corkran, in his 
** gystematic "" tone; “but if you wished to 
be free this afternoon why didn't you prepare 
the lesson properly?!“ 

So Coghill stayed in school and the reserve 
took his place. And Saturday's list had 
Coghill as reserve. 

Coghill didn't say much when I offered him 
my sympathy. 

** Little beast ! 
system a trifle too far. 
stopped." 

That was all he said at the time. 

Rather a peculiar thing happened in our 
dormitory that night. Little Elling. who is in 
the Upper Fourth, suddenly began to gabble 
a list of French irregulars. Most of the 
fellows were awake, as it was not properly 
dark. Someone told Elling to shut up, 
but he went on with his conjugations in a 
sing-song sort of voice. Then Gilray, who is 
a prefect, got up and went to him. He 
evidently suspected something, and he was 
right. Elling was sitting up in bed, but fast 
asleep. 

* Leave him alone," Gilray said. He'll 
shut up in a minute or two. Been swotting 
a bit too much, I expect.” 

Little Elling is & frightful swot, and he 
wens off with quite a string of verbs before 
he decided to lie down and sleep normally 
again. 

Next day Coghill returned to the matter 
of Corky's system. He talked with me for 
half an hour. And when Coghill talks for 
that time there's generally some reason for 
it. 

It is a practice at Millwood for two 
masters to make a tour of the dormitories 
at night just to see that no fellow has gone 
out on а picnic. It was Linton and Cork- 
ran’s turn this week, One would take 
the top floor and the other thesecond. Each 
carried a candle and gave a brief glance 
into the various dormitories. It was as 
much a farce as anything could be, but 
there had been a reason for it originally. 

When Corkran looked in this particular 


He's carrying his rotten 
He ought to be 
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night he had a shock. In the middle of the 
room was Coghill, He walked straight to 
Corkran. 

“ What's the meaning of this, Coghill ? °" 

Coghill never answered him but walked on 
through the door and along the corridor. 
Two or three of us in the dormitory were 
awake, and as soon as Corky fcllowed 
Coghill we were out of bed and watching 
the pair of them go down the corridor. 

Just then Linton came along from the 
top dormitories. 

'" What are you boys doing here!“ he 
asked, seeing the three of us at the door. 

We explained. Coghill had something 
wrong with him—was walking in his sleep, or 
something of that sort. 

Linton said nothing more, but went after 
Corky. 

And this is what Linton saw. 
from one who should know. 

Coghill went straight down the stairs and 
into the big hall. It was almost dark, 
but there was just the light from the two 
candles. Coghill sat down at one of the 
desks and the two masters watched him. 
He was staring straight ahead, his eyes 
wide open. Presently he began to talk. 

Area, one million three hundred thou- 
sand square miles ; six times size of France. 
Coast line, five thousand miles. Мапу 
islands, Yellow Sea to Gulf of Tonquin. 
Most important, Formosa— Formosa— For- 
mosa. What's the next? Formosa—lIt's 
no use, I'm floored. Formosa—where's my 
Branson? Hangit!” 

He got up from the desk and turned to 
face the two masters who were watching 
him. 

“ Coghill,” said Corkran, in a low voice. 

Linton stopped Corkran. Sh—sh. 
Don't speak.“ 

But it was too late. Coghill blinked and 
stared ; rubbed his eyes and looked sur- 
prised. 

* I—I—don’t know, sir," he gasped. 

* Never mind, Coghill, come along. You 
must get to bed again,” and Corkran put his 
arm round Coghill's shoulders and led him 
back to the dormitory. They saw him 
safe in bed and told him to get to sleep 
again. 

Coghill was all right next day, but Corky 
told him to be careful and advised him to 
go without supper. 

I was floored that day, badly. Half the 
points to the line were missed altogether 
from the papers I gave up. But it was 
some consolation next dav to find two other 
fellows, Bryce and Coghill, were the same. 
Corky kicked up a fearful row. It was plain, 
he said, that we had made no attempt to 
learn the lessons. What made him so wild 
was the fact that none of us were low down 
in the form and usually did fairly well. 
Yesterday out of a possible total of ninety 
marks the three of us combined had netted 
eleven. 

Of course we were down for detention, 
T wo of us turned up, but Bryce was missing. 
Corky inquired the reason and we told him. 
Bryce had been suffering from headaches 
for two or three days and had seen the 
matron. She had given him some medicine 
and told him to go to bed. Later on she 
sent word to Corky. 

Bryce did not turn up to tea, во we visited 
him. He was no better and could not 
possibly have enten any tea. But he thought 
the bag of cakes and the bottle of stone 
ginger we had brought him might do him 
good. Delicacies are always best for 
invalids, 

But Bryce recovered slowly. He was not 
even well enough to attend the meeting of 
the Dramatic Society, so he must have 
been bad. At night he had an attack 
like young Elling bad a few nights before. 


I have it 


Sprang up in bed quite suddenly and began 


to rattle out: 


* Bon, mauvais, mechant, sot, 
Grand, petit, vaste, haut, 
Long, Joli, gros— 


Dash, what’s next ? 
It was killing to вее him. Gilray had 
jumped out of bed and lit the рав, There 
was old Bryce nodding his head at every 
word and going full steam, Bon, mauvais." 

Gilray didn't know what to do, He stood 
staring at Bryce. who hadn't got past“ gros 
yet. Fortunately Corky turaed up just in 
time. 

“ What's the matter, Gilray ? ” 

* Er—I think, sir—er, Bryce—I don't 
think he's well." 

And Bryce was still pounding nway at 
Bon. mauvais," But he couldn't get past 
„gros.“ 

" Long—joli—gros—I've had enough,” 
he said, and lay down, perfectly quiet. 

We lay waiting. 

Corky went up to Bryce's bed and touched 
Bryce on the shoulder. 

Bryce!“ 

“ Bryce!" 

At the second call Bryce wakened. 

Have you been dreaming, Bryce?“ 

Bryce rubbed his eyes and looked sur- 
prised. 

“I, sir? No, sir," he said. Bryce has 
a very plaintive way when talking to 
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Have you been sleeping, Bryce!“ 
“ Yes, sir, said poor Bryce. 

Corky snorted. “Go to sleep again 
Bryce." 

Bryce went to sleep and forgot all about 
French adjectives. 

Corky's detention list began to grow about 
this time. At least half the form were down 
each day. Coghill and I had not had a free 
afternoon for a week. 

Corkran kicked up an awful row. Said 
we were the worst form he had ever had. 
That we made no attempt to work, and that 
he should speak to the Heud about it. 

Coghill looked at me—and smiled. There 
is always something deep about Coghills 
smile. 

The story of Elling, Coghill, and Bryce | 
had spread round the school. It was rather 4 
a remarkable thing to happen in one dor 
mitory. 

But it hadn't finished yet. We were free 
for one night, Thursday. On Friday it 
began again. There was a mumbling noise. 
followed by the sound of someone getting 
out of bed. 

Gilray was getting used to the game. 
He was up in a minute and had the light |, 
on. | 
“ This is coming rather too thick," he said. | 
as he watched Coghill march round the | 


room repeating : 


“Then out spoke brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate, 
To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late," 


and во on for about twenty lines. | 

Gilray in the meantime had put on a little 
extra clothing and gone to call Corky. 
Coghill was just beginning over again whell 
Corky came in with Linton and Gilray. 

They watched him for a time. Then Cork! 
did a curious thing. Coghill had been going 
in exactly the same round all the time 
While he was at the far end of the dormitor 
Corky placed a chair in the centre of СОЁ 
hill’s track and sat down, 

Presently Coghill came ound again. This 
time, however, he altered his march ju 
enough to pass at the back of the chair. 

As soon as he had passed Corky jumped 
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“ Coghill ! ” 

Coghill merely paused for breath and went 
on with Horatius.” 

“ Coghill ! ” 

Corky was wild about something. But 
Coghill continued— 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late.” 


It came soon with poor Coghill. He got 
no further with ** Horatius." 

Corky went behind him very quietly and 
put his hand on Coghill's shoulder. 

„Stop it, Coghill,” he said. You have 
gone quito far enough." 

* Er—sir—er I " and Coghill began 
to rub his eyes. 

* Stop it, Coghill,” Corky repeated. 

Coghill began to blink and tried to look 
surprised. 

“ Now don't, Coghill! Don't! said Corky, 
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still keeping his hand on Coghill’s shoulder. 
Are you a member of the Dramatic!“ 

* No, sir," Coghill answered. He was 

uite awake now. 

“ Then you ought to be. Get into bed 
now—I will see you and Bryce to-morrow 
morning. Possibly some of the others as 
well. Get into bed, Coghill.” 

Corky kept his word. He saw Coghill and 
Bryce—also me. How he knew that I had 
ien any part in it I don't know. But he 


He had suspected the trick from the 
night when Bryce had practised the French 
adjectives, And when Coghill dodged the 
chair he had sufficient proof. He also 
informed us during the interview that sleep- 
walkers don't blink so much as Coghill did. 
Is there anything that man doesn't know ? 

When he had finished his little lecture 
Corky called o1 Coghill to tell the true story. 
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And Coghill did. There is no escaping Corky 
when he asks a question. Coghill told the 
full truth. It had been his idea, he said, 
and he merely asked Bryce and me to hely 
him. The affair of young Elling had given 
him the idea, and 

“ Yes ? " said Corky. 

* I thought I was acting for the good of the 
form, sir," said Coghill. | 
* Oh," said Mr. Corkran, most sarcasti- 

cally. “ You did, did уоп?” 

He looked at Coghill and then at the desk, 
Coghill understood. 

And so did Bryce and I when our turn 
came, 

Yet it is an absolute fact that the Upper 
Fourth are not worked quite so hard now. 
The amateur dramatics of Coghill and Bryce 
have borne good fruit. 

But the Three points to a line” still 
forms a part of Corky's patent systen. 
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A STORY OF THE SOUTH COAST. 


T was breaking- up day at Cliff School, 
but the fact brought little joy to Tom 
and Dick Macfarlane, so they did the best 
thing they could do—tried to get the better 
of their bitter disappointment by helping 
the other fellows with their boxes, bag, and 
trunks, and waving them off in batches 
by the old railway 'bus, with its two strong 
horses, which alone could negotiate the steep 
cliff road to Corby—fishing-village and 
watering-place combined—from which the 


.Jog-trot train started for the junction and 


the main line. 

“I'm awf'ly, awf'ly sorry," said Cobham 
Minor, the Twin's chief chum, as he swung 
his portmanteau into the lumbering old 
vehicle. If you'd only had your mother's 
letter a bit earlier I could have arranged for 
you both to have come and spent the vac. 
at my place, and we would have had no end 
of a lark. But it's a bit too sudden, and I 
don’t know how my mother is fixed up. 
She generally has a houseful.” 

“ Oh, don't mention it, old fellow," said 
Tom, manfully, suppressing a big pang of 
regret that his mother's letter had not 
indeed arrived a week earlier, so that they 
could have made some preparation for spend- 
ing the holidays anywhere but at school. 
That was the bitter pill. It seemed too 
cruel, after looking for their mother's return 
to England, and to the delight of spending 
their holidays with her, to be disappointed 
after all, 

It was evident that the Head, Dr. Green, 
himself comparatively a young man, who 
had not by any means lost touch with his 
own boyhood, sympathised with the twins, 
for, as the station bus with its last con- 
tingent, including Cobham Minor and his 
big brother, disappeared through the gates, 
he came between the two lads and put a 
friendly arm around each of their shoulders. 
He had been at the '"Varsity with Tom 
Macfarlane, the boys' father, and there was 
no man in the world he respected more. 

e knew the sacrifice he had made in giving 
up the brilliant prospects which his Wrangler- 
ship had opened up to him, in order to 
follow an almost life-long purpose of devot- 
Ing his life to the dangerous and arduous 
Work of a foreign missionary. It was he, 
too, who had accompanied their mother 
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down to the London Docks, and put her 
aboard the sailing ship Queen of thc East 
when she had gone out to India to marry 
Tom Macfarlane, and join him whole- 
heartedly in his exile and in his noble 
work. 

Since then thirteen years had passed, and 
their twin boys had been at Cliff School with 
their father's old friend for eighteen months. 
He could imagine, although he had remained 
a bachelor himself, and might therefore be 
supposed not to understand a parent's 
feelings, what a wrench it was for Mrs. 
Macfarlane to part with her two boys and 
send them unaccompanied all the way to 
England, that they might have the same 
chance of getting a good education as their 
father had had. So he had taken a special 
interest in the two boys, although, being 
their schoolmaster, and responsible for dis- 
cipline and an enemy of all favouritism, 
perhaps he had not always shown it very 
plainly. 

“ ['m very sorry for your disappointment, 
boys," he said gravely, as he stood between 
them, but we must try to make the best 
of it. You'll take your meals with me, but 
as long as you show yourselves at those stated 
hours you can use your time in your own 
way. I trust you not to disgrace either 
yourselves or me by getting into any very 
terrible mischief,” 

The two lads, as by common consent, 
glanced up into the face of the Doctor, and 
they saw a twinkle in his eye and a smile 
lurking about his clean-shaven lips, and 
they wondered which of their many escapades 
he was thinking of at that moment. It is 
possible he had forgotten them all, although 
they were by no means few, for he was a 
tolerant man, who made large allowance 
for high spirits and, unless a boy swerved 
from the path of honour or did something 
really wrong and wicked, he was not by any 
means inclined to be harsh. In fact, there 
were some parents who thought Dr. Green a 
little too easy, but their opinion was cer- 
tainly not shared by his pupils. 

However, it was not much use on this 
breaking-up day to talk to Tom and Dick 
about making the best of things, for, in 
spite of their usual high spirits, and a keen 
eye on all occasions for anything which would 


serve to pass the time, they found the empty 
school, deserted gymnasium, the silent quad., 
and the echoing passages too much for 
them, so they settled down disconsolately on 
the top of the big fireguard in the common- 
room, and roasted their calves, while they 
read again their mother's letter. 

“My dear boys," she wrote. Гат afraid 
I am going to give you a dreadful disappoint. 
ment, but however disappointed you are, you 
cannot be more so than Lam myself. I had 
thought of coming home by one of the big 
and wonderful steamships, which, since I 
first came out to India, have begun to sail 
between England and the East, but for 
various reasons I have found it impossible, 
and your father thinks I had better return 
in the very vessel I came out in, the Queen 
of the Fast. Dear old Captain Maynard, who 
tended me like a daughter thirteen years ago, 
and has written to us constantly ever since, 
is lying off Karachi, and I am going to 
join him there, instead of undertaking the 
toilsome journey to Bombay and sailing on 
the steam packet. The consequence is that, 
though probably this letter will go by 
the steamship, your mother will go on tho 
clipper, which means that your holidays will 
be far advanced before I have the joy of 
secing you. It is impossible to say, dear 
boys, when I shall arrive at Southampton, 
but you must try to have patience until 
you hear from me again. As I hope to 
remain at least a year in England we shall, 
please God, have тапу opportunities 
of being together. I shall come straight 
from Southampton to the school, and if 
there is still a week or two of your holidays 
left, we will run away somewhere together 
and enjoy ourselves. Although the real 
Christmas will be over, we will have another 
one all to ourselves. I am glad to tell you 
that your father, in spite of the famine and 
much work among the poor sick folk, keeps 
in wonderful health and joins with me in 
sending to you fondest love.“ 

The two boys had read the letter simul- 
tancously and silently, turning over tho 
pages almost reverently, and who can 
wonder that, at the last words, two tears fell 
blob upon the page as though by common 
impulse ? 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Гүн, Johnnie, how brave you are! You 

don't seem a bit frightened. Look 
at me. I'm all of a tremble!” Widow 
Marshall said, as she gazed into the clear, 
blue eves of her boy, one of the smartest 
trumpeters in the smartest Light Dragoon 
regiment in the British Army. 

He had come to bid her good-bye before 
sailing with his regiment for the Crimea. 

They sat in the porch of her pretty cottage 
in Surrey, and the scent of the wallflowers 
floated in from the gay little garden, 
Johnnie’s hand closed tightly on hers, he 
laughed softly to reassure her, pulling a 
tag of his gold braid into place. 

* Afraid, mother darling? Why should I 
be afraid? You know I'm only second 
trumpeter to my squadron, and yet Colonel 
Stapleton, when he commands the regiment, 
has, on more than one occasion, taken me to 
ride as his trumpeter for parade, and fancy if 
he were to choose me as we march next 
Monday from our barracks! Гуе got such 
& horse, mother ; his name 1s Rufus, a chest- 
nut with a white blaze oa his forehead and 
four white stockings that look proper when 
he dances along behind the Colonel's big 
brown. He arches his neck and seems to 
watch every movement the Colonel makes, 
and knows the calls better than I do myself. 
I onlv wish vou could be there to see me 
ride him. What a proud day it will be for 
the old ‘Cupids’! I love my regiment! 
I love my horse! I love and admire my 
Colonel! We all know he'd lead us into 
the thick of the fight and we'd all follow 
him to death ! My only sorrow is in leaving 
you. Mother, give me a lock of that beauti- 
ful brown hair of yours to wear next my 
heart!“ 

* My brown hair, my dear? For sure, 
you shall have it, and anything you like 
to ask for. You've been a good boy, first at 
school, and always williug to give your 
old mother a helping hand. How proud 
your father would have been to see you 
such a smart soldier. I could fancy it was 
him again, you favour him so in your 
regimentals, This dav reminds me so 
terrible of my parting with your father when 
he went away to dic fighting in the burning 
plains of India. God grant you'll come 
back to me! No! I couldn’t bear to see 
you ride away, my boy, if you looked ever 
so proud on the finest horse that ever trod. 
If I was there my eyes would be blinded 
with tears, My boy, my boy, what should 
I do if I lost you too? I've nought but 
you to live for!” 

For reply Johnnie took her in his arms 
and showered kisses on her. 

iate into the twilight they sat together 
watching the sun sinking in golden glory 
and the quiet stars appearing one by one, 
while the nightingales sang in the copse 
hard by. Their thoughts were too deep 
for words; but though little was said, the 
memory of that peaceful scene was with 
Johnnie through the long months of hard- 
ship and struggle that followed. 


Half & year had passed since Johnnie 
Marshall had said good.bye to his mother 
in the little Surrey cottage. It seemed 
like many years to him, for he had been 
through all the work at Varna, had seen the 
Alma and endured the hardships of camp 
life before Sebastopol, yet had not been in 
the thick of a great battle. 

All the cavalry were spoiling for a fight, 
the Light Bobs especially, for they had 
got nicknamed the “ Fine Gentlemen," and 
accused of not doing enough to follow up 
infantry successes, They had, however, 
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gone through plenty of harassing duty, 
guarding the camp night and day, and just 
as the first streak of dawn was breaking on 
October 25, 1854, Johnnie had turned in 
stiff and tired from picquet, and was water- 
inz his beloved Rufus. 

The poor beast no longer arched his neck 
or indulged in superfluous capers, but was 
sound in wind and limb. That was the main 
thing, and Johnnie thought himself lucky 
to have him still, as so many of his com- 
rades’ steeds had left their bones to whiten 
the banks of the Danube or the lines of their 
marches in the Crimea. 

As he was giving a parting pat to his 
favourite, the booming of the great siege 
guns to the north was diversified bv the 
sharp banging of field artillery in the direc- 
tion of the Tchernava Valley, causing a 
commotion amongst the men, always keen 
to notice the chance of an attack that would 
relieve the monotony of camp duty. 

Directly following, the trumpet-major's 
voice was heard shouting : 

“ Fall in, the trumpeters ! 

Johnnie sprang to the call, and in a few 
seconds the * Boot and saddle" rang 
through the crisp morning air. 

The men came tumbling out of their tents 
pell-mell. and all was bustle and prepara- 
tion, The regiment was soon drawn up 
in parade order and moved off to join the 
rest of the brigade, а couple of regimental 
butchers causing a laugh by following at a 
gallop in their shirt-sleeves, determined to 
have their share of the fun though too late 
for the fall in. 

The men were halted in a position on tho 
slope behind the Redoubt at the front of 
their camp looking down the valley to the 
Tchernaya. 

To Johnnie’s delight the ** Cupids " were 
in the first line. Through the luck of 
circumstances he was row senior regimental 
trumpeter, and in that capacity was entitled 
to accompany his Colonel into what promised 
to be a big cavalry fight. 

His place, close behind the Colonel, gave 
him a good view of the field. 

Lord Cardigan, with his staff, was some 
five horse lengths in advance of the centre 
of the line. Lord Lucan, with his staff, was 
some hundreds of yards to the right, having 
the rest of his command, the Heavy Cavalry, 
on his further side. 

Straight ahead, a mile and a quarter down 
the vallev, was a large mass of Russian 
cavalry, their grey uniforms looking almost 
black in the distance, the sunshine gleaming 
on their accoutrements and on the brass 
guns of a battery of Cossack artillery on 
their flank. 

Behind, oa a high cliff overlooking the 
whole field, was Lord Raglan, with his 
staff and an eager crowd of spectators, 
The knowledge that they were under the 
very eye of the Commander-in-Chief added 
to the ardour with which the “ Cupids ” 
yearned for the chance of distinguishing 
themselves. 

As they stood waiting beside their horsea 
excitement followed excitement. "They saw 
the Turks fly from the redoubts along the 
causeway ridge and could hear the bagpipes 
of the Highlanders skirling a pibroch behind 
а plantation on the right. Then they 
noticed squadron upon squadron of Russian 
cavalry, all ablaze in blue and silver, coming 
up and forming along the ridge. 

The men waited so breathlessly that 
between the bursts of cannon nothing could 
be heard but the horses champing their bits 
and the occasional clank of a sabre as a 
trooper moved, The mists curled up from 
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the hill-sides, and the sun rose high and 
poured down hotly on their necks. 

Then came the onset. 

With a roar and thunder of hoofs the 
Russian squadrons charged over the ridge 
out of sight, and the * Cupids " trembled 
for the canny Scots, knowing they could 
be but a handtul against a host. The crack 
of rifles rang ont crisply on the air. 

" Hark! The Scots аге cheering! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Here come the Russians 
back across the ridge— broken! 

" Now's our chance, surely! On the 
flank of those discomfited horsemen ! " 

But no! Only the Heavies were launched 
at the foc. 

Like a flash the white horses of the Greys 
and the red-coats of the Inniskillings darted 
forward. The Russians halted and ге- 
formed, and met our men with a veritable 
bear's hug, the wings of their squadrons 
closing in on our little band, whose progress 
through the opposing host could only be 
traced bv the flashing of uplitted blades 
and the sound of Justy British cheers. The 
murmur ran through the lines of the fuming 
Light Brigade. 

" Look! The Greys will be cut off!“ 

The men could scarcely be restrained 
from dashing to the rescue, and some 
actually slipped away from the rear ard 
joined the ranks of the Heavies. 

Lord Cardigan rode to and fro along the 
front of the line unable to repress his excite 
ment and chagrin, muttering, '* The Heavies 
will have the laugh of us this дау!” 

Yet he gave no order to his mer to advance. 

Johnnie's heart beat as if it would burst 
his gay jacket, his eyes were strained to the 
utmost, he wanted to look on all sides at 
once, and yet feared to take them off his 
Colonel for a moment lest he should lose 
the signal for a call and delay it a instant. 

But still the ** Cupids " were condemn 
to cruel inaction. The Royals and Dragoon 
Guards followed vhe Inniskillings like “4 
bolt from a bow," breaking in just in time 
to stop them from being surrounded, and 
their impetuous rush had such good effect 
that the great mass of Russian cavalry broke 
and fled in utter rout. 

Tears ran down the cheeks of many * 
bronzed trooper in the lines of the Light 
Brigade, partly of sympathy, partly of 
chagrin, and cheer after cheer rose from 
their ranks as the victorious Heavies came 
back to their position covered with dust 
and sweat, Cheer after cheer also rang 
out from the ridges behind, reminding (ће 
half-maddened “ Light Bobs” that the 
Commander.in-Chief was watching their 
inaction when he might have been watching 
their prowess. 

At this juncture Johnnie saw a staff 
officer gallop at full speed up to Lord Lucan. 
A vivacious conversation followed. The 
staff officer waved his sword in the direc 
tion of the great cloud of smoke now hanging 
above the Tchernaya Valley, through which 
the red gold gleam of the Cossack guns 
could be seen here and there as it drifted. 
The gesture was impatient. Lord Lucan 
answered it impatiently. А few moments 
later he came trotting towards the '* Cupids 
alone. Lord Cardigan rode a few yards 
to meet him. 

How Johnnie wished he had been nearer 
the сє itre, so that he could have heard their 
words. 

Every one felt that at last the longed-for 
moment of action had arrived. 

Colonel Stapleton evidently thought 80 
too, for he turned in his saddle to Johnnie 
and said : 
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* Now, my lad, watch me. When we 
advance, you must never lose sight of me 
an instant, and when I wave my sword 
&bove my head, blow the charge as you 
never blew before ! ” 

The next instant the Advance" was 
sounded from the front. 

Johnnie echoed the call, and it was 
repeated by every trumpeter in the regi- 
ment, and the Cupids " were started on 
the most famous cavalry charge in British 
history. Did any man desire to reason 
why"? To the mass of the men tho call 
was the most welcome that ever soldier 
answered. 

They went forward swiftly at the trot, 
Lord Cardigan some five horse lengths 
ahead at the centre of the lino—and had 
scarcely covered a hundred yards when 
one of the first shells burst before the horse 
of a staff officer riding across the front of 
the line who, sitting straight in his saddle 
with his sword arm raised, uttered a weird 
shout, ending in an unearthly scream, and 
fell to the ground. 

This awful beginning was followed by a 
veritable hail of shells, grape, round shot, 
rifle balls and bullets coming from left, 
right, and front. Man after man fell from 
the saddle, horse after horse blundered 
down, kicking and plunging. 

The object of their attack was the whito 
bank of smoke, pierced by flame, marking 
the site of the Cossack battery in action, 
every flame heralding death and wounds. 

Johnnie's breath came fast, his knees 
grasped his saddle with a convulsive grip, 
but he held Rufus well in hand, and kept 
his eyes on his Colonel. 

Tho minutes scemed like hours, and the 
pace quickened to racing. The men began 
to press past their officers, and tho Colonel, 
instead of waving his sword to encourago 
thm, shouted to them to keep in the ranks ; 
but at last the brass muzzles were within 
four hundred yards and the arm Johnnie 
hid watched so long went up with its 
gleaming weapon. 

Colonel Stapleton turacd in his saddle, 
shouting, ** Charge!“ | 

Johnnie blew till he nearly cracked his 
cheeks, and having exhausted his breath, 
waved his trumpet excitedly over his head, 
when a fragment of a shell spun it out of 
his grasp and sent it flying like an autumn 
leaf through the air. 

Before Johnnie had time to recover from 
th» shock the big, brown horse he had 
followed so closely fell over with a crash, 
crus ing the life out of its rider. 

Rufus, as excited as his master, cleared 
the fallen brown with a leap, only to receive 
& bullet in his own gallant heart, and Johnnie 
flew off to roll over and over like a shot 
0 0 and lie stunned and bleeding on the 

eld. 


Johnnie's unconsciousness did not last 

long, but when he came to himself it was 
to him as if he had awakened in a strange 
world. All the ardour of battle had left 
him, he had difficulty in remembering 
where he was, and when he staggered to 
his feet and took in the meaning of his 
surroundings it was with a feeling that 
almost amounted to panic. 
_ He could hear the roar of guns and crack- 
ing of carbines, shouts, and the sound of 
fierce fighting beyond, but near him were 
Cnly fallen men and horses, most of them 
torn with ghastly wounds; some writhing 
in torture, others with an absolute repose 
that carried an overwhelming sense of 
death’s completeness. 

He put his hands before his eyes to shut 
out the awful sight, and shuddered from 
head to foot. 

A shell whizzed over his head, and he 
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ducked instantly to avoid it, and then the 


curious attraction of horror forced him to 


look again at the field. 

About ten yards up the valley he saw a 
horse lying prone. He knew no other 
charger in the regiment owned that bright 
chestnut coat but his dear Rufus. 

It seemed to him as if he beheld the face 
of a familiar friend, and he ran forward as 
a child runs for comfort to its mother. 

Rufus! he cried when he reached Fis 
favourite. “Look up, old man! You're 
not much hurt, are you? 

He had the conviction that the poor 
beast was dead, but he would not let him- 
self believe it. 

He turned away, and walked a few yards 
further up the valley. 

Suddenly he came on another fallen 
horse—and a fallen man. The man wore 
a gold pouch-belt. His head was doubled 
under him, and Johnnie could not see his 
face, but he knew the figure was Colonel 
Stapleton’s. 

He tried to disbelieve this also; he 
stretched out his arms to turn the faco 
towards him. 

“Oh, I can't! I can't ! " h^ cried, and 
ran back to Rufus, throwing himself on the 
poor trooper's neck, groaning, as he saw the 
great bleeding patches in the chest, and 
kissing the soft muzzle that always before 
had answered his caresses with cager affec- 
tion. 

A sense of utter desolation came over him. 

* Oh, if mother could see me now ! " ho 
groaned, with an access of self-pity. It 
seemed to him as if one part. of his being was 
detached and looked on like a spectator 
at the forlorn boy's agony, and it over- 
whelmed him to realise how the sight would 
grieve his mother. 

His fingers groped for the little locket in 
which he always carricd her hair, and it 
flashed into his mind that his sixteenth 
birthday would not be till February ; he 
should never reach it, he thought. 

Then it seemed as it something insido 
him gave way, and he fainted again. 

A few minutes later our horsemen, having 
charged through the guns and broken the 
cavalry squadrons behind them, and been 
all but annihilated in doing it, came 
straggling back in twos and threes. the flank 
fire from the batteries on the hills playing 
upon them with cruel effect as they urged 
their jaded horses along. 

A sergeant of Light Dragoons, leading one 
of these groups, called out : 

“Why, boys, here's the Colonel! We 
can't leave him to die ! ” 

Notwithstanding their peril the men 
sprang from their horses and rolled the 
brown charger from its master—to find him 
stonc dcad. 
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A trooper шор а casual glance around 
the field, cried, ‘‘ Why, here beside him is 
Johnnie. Marshall. Johnnie, my lad, wake 
u t » 

"He grasped the boy's shoulder with a 
grip of iron, and shook him as a cat shaker 
a mouse. 

The violence was kindly meant, and ha, 
a beneficial effect, for it brought its object 
back to consciousness. 

" Johnnie's all alive, anyhow!” ва 
another. 

„We'll keep him alive, if men can do it," 
cried the sergeant. “ Climb up behind me, 
if you can, boy ! "' 

Johnnie clung to the sergeant's stirrup 
and made a vain effort to get on to the 
horse, but, failing, was speedily hoisted up 
by the trooper: and feebly clasped the 
sergeant's waist. 

The doubly weighted, jaded horse toiled 
heavily up the valley, and his riders did not 
know from moment to moment if life or 
death would be their portion, till at length 
the weary mile and a quarter was past, and 
they were welcomed with a cheer by the 
few comrades who had returned from 
the Valley of Death.” 


The snow lay white upon the little garden 
round the Surrey cottage, and Johnnie 
Marshall, with a face almost as colourless, 
sat propped up by pillows in an easy chair 
bv the fire in the living-room. 

On that fatal day at Balaklava he had had 
three ribs fractured and received severe 
internal injuries, which had necessitated his 
going into hospital at Scutari, whence he 
had been invalided home. 

He was no longer the careless boy who 
had said good-bye to his mother nine months 
before, and who thought of a battle as a kind 
of superior game of cricket or football. His 
spirit was unbroken, and he was longing 
to regain his health and get back to action, 
but he had now the courage of the man 
who counts the cost. 

The realisation of this came over Johnnio 
as his mother brought him a geranium which 
she had nursed into a winter blossoming, 
reminding him of the gay window he had 
left in the spring. 

* Mother," he said, I'm no longer tha 
boy that said good-bye to you in May. 
I'm now the man and the soldier. I am to 
join the ranks when I get back to the regi- 
ment, and with the learning you've given 
me, dear mother, I hope I shall soon bo a 
sergcant with men to command." 

“ Oh, Johnnie," answered his mother, 
half proud and half afraid at the prospect 
of losing him again, where will your 
ambition end? Ain't you satisfied with 
having been the Colonel's trumpeter on the 
greatest day the regiment over knew?” ' 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


Bv ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," etc. 


E made our way for a few hundred yards 

up the path from the river, and then 
turned into a broader and better road. 
Colonel Charmill walked in front with 
Don Sebastian, then came the two men 
carrying our baggage, while I and two others 


Y 


(Wh IHustrations by J. JELLICOE. ) 


CHAPTER VI.—THE HOUSE IN LISBON. 


because they had orders not to tell me, 
or for some other reason unknown to me, 
they steadily evaded my questions, until, 
out of patience at last at my persistence, 
one of them told me pretty roughly to mind 
my own business, and so reduced me to 
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we left the ship, and it now increased to 
a steady downpour, rendering the night as 
dark as pitch, but yet I was able to detect 
a glow in the sky to the west, and then 
lights began to twinkle in the darkness 
ahead. Soon after we came to houses, 


„% Carracho! * he cried, and his hand flew to his knife.” 


brought up the rear. From these latter, 
finding to my delight that, though their 
accent was strange, I could understand them 
quite easily, and that Parson Ives's lessons 
had not n wasted, I endeavoured to 
learn where we were going. But either 


вйепсе And this boorish behaviour, added 
to Don Sebastian’s cruel treatment of the 
boatman, gave me already a most un- 
favourable opinion of Colonel Charmilly's 
Spanisb friends. 

A drizzling rain had been falling ever since 


at first at intervals then more nd 
together, Foot passengers, too, and 
and then а mule-cart passed ив; and it was 
evident that we were nearing the city. 
last we entered a street with high om 
on either side, and a little further on tum 
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into a magnificent thoroughfare, well paved, 


and lighted with oil-lamps. It was crowded 
with carriages and people hurrying in all 
directions, and among the latter I caught 
a glimpse of more than one sturdy figure 
in the scarlet uniform of the British army. 
It was clear to me that we must be in the 
heart of Lisbon, and I marvelled that Colonel 
Charmilly had chosen to land so far away 
from our destination, when we could have 


reached the same spot so much more easily 


by simply sailing to the quay. 

I had little time for these reflections, 
however, for, almost immediately, we turned 
out of the main street into a narrow dark 
alley, on whose rough, slippery cobble-stones 
it needed all my attention to keep my feet. 
From this we passed into another lane even 
narrower and more gloomy, and then, 
suddenly diving under a low archway, we 
entered a small courtyard surrounded on 
all sides by lofty buildings. 

Into one of these houses Don Sebastian 
led the way, and, passing along a dark and 
narrow passage, showed us into a large 
room feebly lighted by a single lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling. The room was 
scantily furnished with a long wooden 
table, set ready for a meal, and a few rough 
benches. On these half a dozen теп in 
curious dress were lounging; and, as the 
men who accompanied us put down our 
bags and threw off their dripping sombrero 
hats and sodden cloaks, I saw that they 
were similarly clad. 

A more picturesque and striking group 
conld scarcely be imagined. Their hand- 
some, swarthy features were brought into 
high relief by the spotless white linen of 
their shirts, over which they wore no coats, 
but only waistcoats of green silk. These 
were adorned with silver buttons, and 
below them they wore brown pantaloons 
and rough boots, from which stout leather 


. bandages were wound upwards round their 


legs from the ankle to the knee. Their 
costume was completed by a crimson sash 
tied about their waists with hanging ends, 
and stuck in it, in every case, was a long, 
naked knife. Don Sebastian, I saw, was 
clothed like the rest, except that the buttons 
on his waistcoat were of gold, and that, in 
addition to the invariable knife, he wore in 
his sash a double-barrelled pistol. 

I was engaged in these observations, and 
wondering not a little why Colonel Charmilly 
and Don Sebastian, who had drawn together 
at the other side of the room, so often turned 
their eyes in my direction, when one of the 
Spaniards (for such to my surprise they all 
seemed to be) rose from his seat and, with 
an elegant bow, offered me a pinch of snuff 
from his box. At the moment ail I wished 
for was food and to get to bed, for I was 
desperately hungry and very wet, and 
besides, [ had not then acquired the habit 
of using tobacco in that or any other form. 
So I bowed as courteously as I knew how, 
and declined. 

Е Ат I to understand you refuse, señor ? ” 
said the Spaniard, with a scowl. 

“I do not take snuff, señor,” I replied, 
surprised at his sudden anger. 

2 Carracho ! " he cried, and his hand flew 
to his knife. “ This young friend of yours 
wants teaching manners, caballero ! ” 

Colonel Charmilly looked towards us, and 
laughed when he saw the Spaniard's attitude. 
. "Then you must teach him when he 
Із without arms," he said, “for I can 
promise you he's a regular fire-eater. But 
come here, Rowland, let me present you to 
my friend Don Sebastian Diaz, the Patriot, 
as we call him, for he loves his country and 
hates all Frenchmen but me like the devil." 

The leader of the Spaniards honoured 
me with a bow, for, indeed, in spite of their 
rough looks and quick tempers, all my new 
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acquaintances appeared to behave like so 
many courtiers, and then the Colonel, laying 
his hand affectionately on my shoulder, 
continued, Don Rowland has come with 
me to Spain to help us fight Napoleon." 

* Indeed," said Don Sebastian with a 
look of incredulitv that I fancied to be 
evoked by my youthful appearance, “ I am 
sure we are greatly obliged to him." 

* And to make his fortune," continued 
Colonel Charmilly. 

“ He could have no better example than 
yourself to teach him how to do it," re- 
marked the other in the same unpleasant 
tone of sarcasm. 

" Зо you see Don Pedro must keep his 
hand from his knife," pursued the Colonel, 
* for Don Rowland's friends have entrusted 
him to my especial care, and what would 
they say to me if he came to any harm?” 

“ That you know best yourself,” observed 
the Spaniard ; “ but if your young friend's 
safety is of so much importance to you, 
take my advice and teach him that he cannot 
insult a Spanish gentleman more than by 
refusing his hospitality." 

On this I explained that I had offended 
through ignorance, which, being repeated to 
Don Pedro, the scowl cleared somewhat 
from his face, and he gravely saluted me 
as if to intimate that for this time he would 
overlook my boorishness. And there tho 
matter ended, for the next instant the door 
opened, and an old woman appeared, bearing 
a large and very savoury dish, which she 
set upon the table. 

“ Sebastian, you are welcoming us in real 
Spanish fashion," cried Colonel Charmilly. 
* Look, Rowland, this is an olla podrida 
made of bacon, chicken, beef, sausages, and 
a Spaniard only knows what besides.” 

We all took our places at the table. Don 
Sebastian sat on one side of me and Colonel 
Charmilly on the other; and while the 
one pressed me to cat, the other continually 
filled my glass from a leather wine-bottlo 
that stood between us, 

After the ula podrida, wine and raisins 
were handed round, and then the Spaniards 
lit up their little cigars, or cigaritos, as they 
called them, which I noticed they smoked 
at every opportunity. 

* And now,” said Colonel Charmilly when 
we had finished, * I will go and see the girl. 
Where is she ? " 

* [n the top room facing the courtyard, 
I will conduct you," said Don Sebastian, 
rising. 

* No; give me the key,” said the Colonel, 
* I will go alone." : 

At this his Spanish friend did not look 
too well pleased. 

“You forget our compact, caballero,” 
he said, truculently curling his immense 
black moustaches. **“ The men for you, the 
girl for me -was not that our agreement ? ” 

“Tut, man!" cried Colonel Charmilly. 
“I want nothing from the girl. I only 
made her a means for getting the men into 
my hands. While young Luis Valdez 
and Carlos Lazan are free to talk, not a 
man of us is safe. Give me them, and you 
can do what you like with Dona Francesca, 
Luis, you say, is at Aldea Gallega ? 

* He's there at present," said Don 
Sebastian, but to-morrow he'll be—— ” 

* Where ? " cried the Colonel. 

** Here, in this house, caballero, with his 
charming sister!” 

A look of relief passed over the Colonel’s 
face. Whoever this Luis Valdez might Бе, 
he seemed to set great store on seeing him. 
I was surprised, too, to learn from their talk 
that there was a lady in the house among 
such very rough companions. 

* And what of Carlos Lazan—he's the 
more dangerous of the two?” Colonel 


Charmilly continued, 
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* You have seen him to-day, caballero,” 
answered Don Sebastian with a peculiar 
smile. 

“Seen him! Where ? " cried the Colonel. 

* He was the boatman who brought us 
ashore. It was in that disguise that he 
bribed my good Pedro here to contrive that 
the pretty bird upstairs should escape from 
her cage. Pedro took his hundred dollars 
and—told me everything. He's a trust- 
worthy man, our Pedro! 

“ But why, man, when you had him in the 
boat, did you let him escape?!“ asked the 
Colonel. 

* Because I feared to scare the good Luis 
who was waiting for him across the river. 
To-morrow, never fear, we shall have them 
both—Carlos Lazan on the quay at day- 
break waiting for Pedro and Dona Fran- 
cesca ; Luis at Aldea Gallega.” 

Colonel Charmilly laughed and clapped 
the Spaniard on the shoulder. 

" You are indeed a trusty friend," he 
said. The affair could not have been better 
managed if I had been here myself. Now 
give me the key and permit me to visit the 
lady whom I hope svon to see your wife,” 
and so saying he filled a glass and quatfed 
it as if to the Spaniard’s health. 

Then, as Don Sebastian handed him a 
bunch of keys he turned to me and said, 
“ You will be tired, Rowland, and I may 
be delayed, so, when you are ready for it, 
ask Don Sebastian to show you to your 
bed," and nodding me good-night he passed 
out of the room with a smile upon his 
face. 

For a time the Spaniards talked together 
of things I did not understand, and I was 
just thinking of following the  Coloncl's 
advice when Don Sebastian laid his hand 
on my arm and said: 

* Pardon us, senor, we have now private 
business to discuss. It would perhaps not 
be inconvenient if I took vou to your room. 
You must be in need of rest.” In spite of 
his polite manner I saw clearly that this 
suggestion was intended as a command, and 
as 1 wished for nothing better, and was 
determined to err no more on the score 
of ill-manners, I thanked him and said I 
Was quite ready to go. 

So, bidding one of his men follow with my 
bag, he led me up three flights of dark and 
narrow stairs, and showed me into a small, 
bare room, which, when the man who 
accompanied us set a lamp down on the 
floor, I saw contained no other furniture than 
a rough wooden pallet unprovided with 
blankets or other covering. When the man 
had withdrawn again Don Sebastian said 
with an apologetic wave of the hand : 

„To fight for one’s country may be a 
Mp thing, senor, but it is a poor trade, 

must ask you therefore to excuse the 
poverty of your apartment, However, I 
trust you will sleep well ; and lest you should 
be nervous that Don Pedro has not quite 
forgiven you, I will take the precaution to 
lock your door," and without giving me time 
to reply he stepped outside and I heard 
the key turn, locking me in. 

Now you would have thought that, what 
with the exciting scenes of the day and the 
strange company in which I found myself, 
I should have had plenty to think upon and 
keep me awake in addition to the hardness 
of my bed; but whether from tiredness 
or, as I have since come to think, from the 
wine I had ao incautiously drunk, no sooner 
had I extinguished the lamp and laid my 
head on my bag, which was all I had for 
pillow, than I instantly fell fast asleep. 

And in my sleep I dreamed that I was 
sinking in a boiling sea, when suddenly, 
as I was on the point of drowning, a boat 
appeared, and in it the same wild-haired 
skeleton of a ‘boatman: who had brought 
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us ashore from the Good Intent that after - 
noon. Turning his boat in my direction he 
endeavoured to grasp me as I struggled 
with the waves. But always the sea washed 
me beyond his reach, until my strength 
completely failing, à great combing billow 
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bore me down, and, with a cry of horror, 
I sank. 

And just as I felt the roaring waters 
closing over my head I awoke to find myself 
sitting up in my bed, shivering with fright, 
and bathed from head to foot in an icy sweat. 


And as I sat there, scarcely yet recovered 
from the horror of my dream, I heard 1 
sound that set my heart thumping in real 
earnest. A key was being cautiously tumed 
in the lock of my door. 

(To be continued.) 
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SCHOOLBOYS AMONGST THE HERON. 


By F. BURNETT BLACKIE. 


Í HAVE just left school, and as I have 
always been a lover of nature I am 
spending a few weeks amongst our feathered 
friends before going to the city, where the 
only birds that can be seen are those in 
cages and a few sparrows chirping on the 
housetops. 

I have a good collection of eggs. eight 
magpies, two rooks, eleven jackdaws, and 
about fifty other birds iı an aviary I and 
my broiher built. 'The study of birds is 
an exciting pastime, and I have had a variety 
of experiences, being chased for miles by 
men and dogs, and meeting with many 
surprises. 

One of tho mox beautiful and most 
admired of the British birds is the Heron 
(Ardea cinerea). This is a bird renowned 
in the old sport of falconry, and many years 
ago was strictly preserved and kept almost 
entirely for royal outings. The heron some- 
times killed the falcon in its swoop by 
throwing its head back and securing its 
enemy on the point of its sharp beak. 

The heron is a large bird, as birds go in 
this country, about three feet in length 
with long legs and a loag neck and a long 
bill. It has a tuft upon the top of its head 
and a small one on its breast. When on the 
wing the long legs of the bird can be seen 
stretching out several inches beyond its tail, 
and its neck and head are thrown back over 
its shoulders instead of having them ex- 
tended at full length in front, like nearly all 
birds when flying. When one of these 
birds is wounded, it will lie perfectly quiet, 


as if dead, and when the fowler stoops to 
pick it up, it will dart its beak at his head with 
such unerring aim and unexpected rapidity 
that it usually effects a bad wound or suc- 
ceeds in procuring an eye of its persecutor. 
The heron nests in the tops of high trees, 
and, like the rook, forms a community and 


young when there is snow on the ground. At 
this time of the year the heron may be seen 
carly in the morning standing in shallow 
water, stiff and motionless, and by the faint 
light may be mistaken for a stump of a tree, 
but his eye is keenly directed on the water, 
and no sooner does a fish approach than 3 
dart of his unerring bill secures it, and the 
heron soars exultingly to his nest bearing 
his prey with him. The heron can swim 
іп deep water, and does so when it sees any 
prey that cannot be reached by wading, 
such as a nice nest full of moor-hens or a 
water-rat engaged at his dinner. 

There are several kinds of herons: the 
purple heron (Ardea purpurea), but only a few 
examples of this bird are known to exist: 
the white heron (Ardea alba), which is evens 
rarer and more accidental visitor than the 
bird last named ; and the common heron, 
which in most marsh districts may often be 
seen winnowing his way through the air at 
a considerable height. 

Not far from my home in a small clump of 
elm trees, situated by a large pond oul 
of which runs a river into the Thames Кэ 
colony of these splendid birds, and at the 
tops of these tall trees from year to year the 
birds breed in numbers. 

Once, when I and my brother were retum- 
ing from a lang walk along the coast, fot 
which we had to start at three o'clock in the 
morning, we came upon this Plantation 
and could see from а long way,! 
masses of sticks at the tops of most of the 
trees, which we knew to be herons nests. 
When we were a few hundred yards away ™ 


could see the birds standing on the nests, 


with their long necks stretched out, 

upon drawing nearer the large birds rose 
altogether into the air and circled roux 
and round at a grcat height above ther 
nests while we were in the vicinity of ther 


breeding haunt. 


Common Heron. 


frequents the same tree. or clump of trees, 
through successive years for generations. 
The nest is a very large structure, composed 
of sticks and lined with wool, which has a 
fresh store of material added to it each 
year. 

February and March are the two months 
in which herons breed, and they often have 


When we mounted to the topmost boughs 
of tho trees we found in most of the Pon 
young ones about a week old, which, 1 
they saw us, squatted in the bottom 0 € 
nests and appeared as if dead. Of co = 
we did them no harm. In two nests 
found eggs of a most lovely pale е 
colour, about the size of а duck's egg, Se 
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of which are now most admired in my collec- 
tion. 

This year, when we visited the place again, 
we found that all the land round the trees 
has now been converted into a wild duck 
decoy, and is strictly preserved for breeding, 
so that we had to keep a sharp look out for 
keepers. We went one evening to try and 
procure two or three more eggs for our 
collection, and after we had walked about 
fourteen out of the seventeen miles it 


A Village Entertainment. 


— — ——— 


A most of my readers are doubtless aware, 
th? lot of a parson in Western Canada 
is vastly different from that of his brother 
in the Old Land. And the variety of duties 
that fall to his hand would simply appal 
the dignified occupants of many an old- 
fashioned English vicarage, where the 
parson is a power by virtue of his office and 
not necessarily, as in the New World, by 
virtue of his personality. 

I have had but six years’ experience of 
clerical life, during which time I have had 
the care of five rural parishes, all at once. 
The tims is not long, but it has been long 
enough for a great variety of odd tasks to 
devolve upon me, and they run the whole 
gaunt from broad^st comedy to the very 
deepest, heart-racking tragedy. In this 
country mutual help is a necessity—very 
often a man cannot possibly get along 
without assistance from his neighbours, 
whom he helps in turn. And even the 
рака becomes imbued with this spirit of 

lpfulness, and loses none of his dignity 
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began to rain hard, and by the time we got to 
the nests it was pitch dark; nevertheless we 
mounted the trees, and as we did so the 
birds left their nests with a wcird hoarse cry, 
which they continually uttered while we were 
there, making the place seem more uncanny 
than ever. We were just procuring one or 
two eggs when we heard the voice of a keeper 
and the bark of his dog, which was on our 
track, but I managed to stuff an egg in 
my mouth, and then I came down the tree 
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MRS. KIRBYS CAT. 
By a PRAIRIE PARSON. 


by doffing his coat 
on occasion and 
lending a helping 
hand to his parish- 
ioners. 

I have rolled up 
my sleeves more 
than once and 
dried the dishes“ 
for а worn-out 
farmer's wife after 
the omnivorous 
“thrashing gang“ 
had cleared every 
dish in sight of its 
contents, I have 
blackened my left 
tnumb-nail very 
sadly while helping 
the son of an Irish 
peer to build his 
"hack." I have 
driven. forty miles 
after nightfall to 
place in the safe 
keeping of the 
Asvlum for the 
Insane one whose 
reason was totter- 
ing to its fall. (I 
was never more 
thankful to arrive 
anywhere than I 
was at the gates 
of that institution.) 

If the fact leaks 
out that Iam going 
in to town, my 
good parishioners 
besiege me with 
requests to under- 
take commissions 
for them which 
cannot be locally executed. And I have 
bought everything, from a bottle of pickled 
walnuts to a piano! One March, I re- 
member, I bought for а parishioner five 
dozen oranges for the making of marmalade. 
A blizzard prevented the good people 
getting to me, the roads being entirely 
blocked, while the oranges, being dead 
ripe, showed signs of impatience, and in 
more ways than one began to go. Неге 
was a quandary! But there was only one 
thing to do, so I sharpened a knife and went 
manfully to work. The result was that when 
the roads were “ broken out" and com- 
munication once more established, I proudly 
delivered into the hands of the overjoved 
housewife a crock of fine marmalade! She 
was completely overcome, and I very nearly 
was too! I haven't been able ta look an 
orange in the face since. But it really was 
good marmalade ! 

But of all the odd experiences I have had, 
I think the oddest by far is that concerning 
Mrs. Kirby’s cat. 
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quicker than I had ever done before or since. 
We then hurried away into the marshes, 
where we both got into mud above our 
knees, but we plodded on, and could gradually 
hear the voice of the keeper and that of his 
dog dying away in the distance. 

The heron, it is sad to say, is diminishin 
in numbers round our coast, and every bird 
lover should do his best to preserve these 
magnificent specimens to us for generations 
to come. 


I had just returned to my lonely quarters 
one evening after several days' driving 
about my “diocese " (as my bishop play- 
fully calls it), when I found awaiting me a 
note from Mrs. Kirby, one of my parishioners, 
a very dignified and aristocratic woman, 
who was just on the point of leaving, with 
her husband, for a milder climate. She was 
a childless woman, and she satisfied the 
mother-craving within her, as many such 
women do, by the most abject devotion to 
certain houschold pets, notably a small, 
grey cat of very doubtful pedigree. 

She wrote me in deep trouble and dis- 
tress. It was impossible to take her 
“dearest Amelia“ away to California, and 
she did not know anyone to whom she 
could give Amelia with any assurance that 
the pei would receive the same care and 
indulgence to which it had always been 
accustomed, The tearful conclusion had 
been arrived at that the only way to insure 
peace of mind to all parties concerned was 
to send Amelia to the happy hunting- 
grounds, provided the journey could be 
managed expeditiously and without pain 
to th» fair traveller, 

From th^ fact that I had discoursed 
learnedly, the last evening I spent with 
them, of lethal chambers and other merciful 
means of eliminating superfluous dogs, &c., 
and that I had expressed great indignation 
at the totally unnecessary suffering that is 
во often occasioned in such cases, Mrs. 
Kirby had inferred that I was thoroughly 
conversant with the whole matter, and 
knew how to attain the desired object 
without pain to the unfortunate subject. 
In short, Mrs. Kirby presented her com- 
pliments to the Vicar at great length, and 
would he add yet one more to the long list 
of his kindnesses and put dearest Amelia 
painlessly out of the way ? 

sat down and pondered. Did any 
parson ever before receive such a strange 
commission ? But no thought of declining 
entered my head. Certainly not! Why, 
only the week before all but one of my 
beautiful, pure-bred Bramah chicks had 
been foully done to death by a cat, and I 
had vowed reprisals on the feline race. 
So I hastened to call on my distressed 
parishioner, and assured her, with no mere 
figure of speech, but with perfect sincerity, 
that I should be pleased to relieve her of 
her difficulty. 

Well, Amelia departed upon her journey 
in as painless a manner as possible, accom- 
panied by a strong odour of chloroform, 
and, being a cat, it was decidedly more than 
she deserved. What was left I buried, 
without any particular ceremony or honours, 
in the garbage heap in the stable-yard, and 
went on my way rejoicing. And I rejoiced 
still further when, two mornings later, | 
caught the (original; marauder of whick 
IJ have spoken in the-áct.of doing for my 
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only surviving Bramah, and, by a well. 
directed revolver shot, put an end to Ars 
troubling. The garbage heap had mean. 
while been removed, so I buried him in the 
ground near tho stat le. 

And now comes the strangest part of it 
all. About а month after the Kirbys had 
left for California I dreamt one night that I 
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NOTE is a month when it begins 
А to get both chilly and foggy out-of- 
doors, but there is still light enough for 
indoor portrait exposures, if not attempted 
too quickly. Wherefore let us consider the 
possibilities of making portraits by means 
of a mirror, or perhaps, if required, two. It 
is an employment producing occasionally 
verv curious results, 

Photography with the aid of mirrors has 
one merit to recommend it—-one is enabled 
to get both a back and front view of the 
sitter's head, or a profile and also a full-face 
portrait, if the mirror is arranged at the 
right angle. We can not only obtain our 
sister's classic features but also exhibit the 
artistic method in which her back hair is 
arranged ; only let us be careful before 
Btarting that its coils are in their proper 
position and the comb not a quarter of an 
inch out of place, or, however good the 
photograph may be technically, the result 
will never give satisfaction ! 

This sort of photography is easily done; 
it is only necessary to get the sitter to take 
up a suitable position in front of a looking- 
glass with the camera placed in such a 
position as to catch the original and the 
reflection; but it will be found in practice 
that the gliss has an annoying habit of 
reflecting move than is wanted, and that if 
the light falis too strongly from certain 
directions the image will be interfered with 
and not so bright ax it would naturally be. 
You have therefore to find the spot at which 
the image is clearest in the camera—it does 
not necessarily follow that this will be the 
point at which the reflection is clearest 
when you are looking at it outside the 
focussing cloth, owing to the camera not 
secing things at the same angle that you do, 

It will be found in practice that tho 
focussing is rather a difficultv—-both the 
original and the reflection will not usually 
be sharply in focus at the same time ; of the 
two, it is better that the original should be 
sharp, and the reflection a little short of it ; 
but if the sitter is taken from nearly behind, 
it may be unpleasing to have the back of 
the head sharper than the face, so that the 
reflection should be focussed. Опе plan 
however, for obtaining equal definition 
in both original and reflection is to focus a 
point between the two; then, when a 
smaller stop is inserted, both will become 
fairly sharp. The smaller 8top, of course, 
necessitates longer exposure; and, as if the 
original moves, the reflection will also move, 
this is a consideration. The worker can 
only do what seems best at the time of action, 

Photography by means of mirrors has 
one special property—it enables ene to get 
& portrait of oneself without the inter. 
vention of anyone else. There are, of course, 
other ways of doing this; for example, one 
cau make use of a shutter working by means 
of а pneumatic release, and by procurin 
a very long fine tube he can attach the bulb 
at the other end, so that when sitting in a 
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was visiting them in their new home. I 
thought I saw in a beautiful glass case the 
bleached and articulated skeleton of а cat, 
" Yes," said Mrs. Kirby in a (саг voice, 
“ that is the skeleton of my dearest Amelia. 
I fretted so for her after she was gone that 
just before we left the prairies my husband 
went down to your stable one dark night and 
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chair previously focussed he can release the 
shutter by squeezing the bulb at the required 
moment—his hand, if likely to show much 
movement, not being included in the 
picture. The difficulty about this is that 
all shutters do not work with a pneumatic 
release, nor is long fine tubing always casily 
obtainable. Another method is by the 
attachment of a tine string of the requisite 
length to the shutter-release, and pulling it 
at the required moment ; but then, again, 
all shutters do not admit of their releasing 
levers being worked by means of a striag ; 
and also this method is likely to result in 
greater movement than the other. By the 
employment of a mirror or two we can get 
quite a good portrait with our ordinary 
apparatus. 

There are, as in many other photographic 
achievements, both simple and complicated 
methods of doing this. The simple method 
is merely to photograph your own reflection 
in a mirror placed straight in front of you, 
The camera is arranged in front of a large 
looking-glass (this should be placed with its 
back to the window, the operator being in 
tho full light), and the amount. of imago 
required having been suitably disposed in 
the mirror, the retlected image 1з focussed 
as usual The dark slide is placed in 
position, the shutter drawn up, and when 
the operator has placed himself as he wishes 
to be seen, the exposure takes place by 
squeezing the bulb, moving the body as 
little as possible while doing this. ‘The 
objection to this method is that it is some- 
what difficult to avoid the camera's reflection 
also showing, and one does not always want 
to appear with one's apparatus at one's 
side. 

Here comes in the second and more com- 
plicated method. The object is to produce 
а portrait of yourself with a proper back. 
ground, etc., and without the camera. То 
do this, set up your background as usual, 
but instead of the sitter, place the camera 
m the place where you would put the sitter 
under the usual cireumstances—i,e, in 
front of the background, about two or three 
feet from it, with the lens pointing away 
from it. Now in the place where vou would 
naturally put the camera stand the looking- 
glass, which should be a pretty big one. 
We now get a reflection of ourselves in the 
mirror and also of the background behind 
us. We have to commence operations by 
focussing the frame of the mirror. When 


you have got this fairly sharp, you have to 


arrange that the mirror just covers approxi- 
mately the plate you are going to use; this 
will involve moving the camera nearer to, 
or further from, the mirror. You now have 
to place something to represent yourself in 
the final picture by the side of the camera, 
and then turn the mirror a little on one 
side, so as to get the reflection of this object 
(say a little table with a vase on it) without 
the camera. Focussing is then carefully 
performed on the reflection of the Vase, 
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and dug up the little body. He had the 
bones prepared and set up as you see, for 
a pleasant surprise for me on my birthday,” 
And in my dream I thought, ‘ What a 
huge joke this is on you! For Amelia 


went to the nuisance ground in the garbage 


found whero the ground had been disturbed 


cart, and you've dug up the wrong cat," 


which, if it has a vivid pattern, is easily 
done. You now remove the table and 
vase and place yourself there instead; il 
when you are thus standing you can 96 
the camera reflected in the mirror you will 
be all right it oug!.t tc appear in the 
centre. You can now take the bulb, call 
up your best facial xpression, and expose 
You can see exactly what you look like at 
the important. moment by placing anothet 
mirror just opposite the spot at which you 
intend to look when you fire off the shutter. 

The picture will be reversed in the negi 
tfive—ie. your right hand will be you 
left and rice versa. If there is any reason 
for objecting to this, you can either reverse 
the plate in the camera by placing it in the 
slide with the glass side next the lens, ot 
use some priating process that reverses the 
negative, such as single transfer carbon of 
a bromide print made in a camera, with the 
film of the negative placed outwards, awa! 
from the lens, instead of towards it, as usual 
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SWEET SYMPATHY. 


I. 
MITH Tertius, when I came to you, 
Ах cometh friend to friend, 
Expecting of your sympathy 
You unto me would lend, 
O callous youth, you'd scarce consent 
To hear me to the eud. 
11. 
When in your ears I did outpour 
My tale of bitter woe, 
How to the Head in half an hout 
I tremblingly must go, 


And for coinmiseration looked 
You only murmured, * Blow! 


III. 


And when degree of waiting wrath 
I vainly try to fix, 

All sanguine hopes your prophecy 
Away too quickly flicks, 

For while I hope to ‘scape with two 
You say, “I'll bet it's six 1" 


IV. 


You ask me why I call you names 
And wear a savage scowl ? 

Why like a tiger caged I rage 
And like a bear I growl? 

Smith Tertius, what was that you said l- 
“I'll bet he makes you bowl! 


v 


Smith Tertius, were you not my friend 
I'd stretch you on the gruss! 
As chum when skies are all serene 
You very well may pass, 
But when you try to E 
Smith Tertius you're an 
Авсир. J. А. WIR 
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Bex Scouts and their duties are so often 
misunderstood that a short account 
of the organisation may be interesting. 

In the first place they are not a militant 
corps, but rather an organisation in which 
boys are trained to “ be prepared °°; this 
is their motto and the end and aim of the 
instruction. | 

Our famous explorers and missionaries 
of the past were all scouts who went forth, 
carrving their lives in their hands, to seek 
new lands and peoples, thus gaining know- 


ledge of the world to the benefit of mankind 
in general, | 
The teaching of the Boy Scouts includes 
woodcraft, which enables them to become 
studentes of nature and to cultivate acute 
Observation, endurance, alertness, a keen 
вэлче of duty and kind-heartedness. 
fore а lad can have the advantages of 
à Scout he must joia a patrol and studv the 
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Scout laws, and in a prescribed manner 
promise on his honour thus: 

1. I will do my duty to my God and King. 

2. I will do my best to help others. 

3. I know the Scout law and will obey it. 

Next he must learn the “call” of the 
patrol in which he is enrolled ; for instance, 
if he joins the “ Kangaroo Patrol" the 
" call" will be the Australian “ Coo-ee "s 
and he must learn also the signs, aims, and 
objects of organisation, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal : 

A Scout’s honour is to be trusted. 

A Scout is a friend to all and brother to 
every other Scout irrespective of social 
class. 

A Scout is implicitly obedient. 

A Scout is patriotic. 

A Scout looks on the bright side of life. 

A Scout must be thrifty. 

And I am glad to say that temperance 
and non-smoking of the harmful cigarette 
form part of the teaching. 


Акш уаш 


Good marks, badges, and prizes are awarded 
to those who deserve them, but bad marks 
that retard advancement, or rather pro- 
motion, are the punishment of delinquents. 
The admirable training tends to develop 
self-reliance, self-control, self-help, but not 
selfishness. The Scout must also be honour- 
able, true, and reliable; therefore he will 
be the better fitted to fight the battle of 
life either as servant or master. 


Resides woodcraft, tracking, and stalking, 
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Scouts are taught such useful arts as fire- 
lighting, cooking, straw mattress-making, 
tent or hut erecting, knot-tying, signalling, 
life-saving, first aid, and ambulance work ; 
they also indulge in interesting and scientific 
pastimes, as well as outdoor sports and 
athletic exercises, and they must be clean 
in mind and body. 

Peace Scouts’ duties in this country do 
not find so much scope for tracking through 
forest or over plains as abroad, for most of 
tiem live in towns, where their individual 
e.-orts can be of real help to others through 
their knowledge of the “ fixed points ™ 
of policemen, the position of fire-alarma, 
ambulances, hospitals, doctors, and chemists, 
in their neighbourhood, and they should 
know the quickest way to obtain their aid 
in time of need. 

There is also another and more pleasant 
‘manner in which patrols can help, and 
that is in the good cause of charity, like 
the North London Patrol, who gained a 
first prize for their display in the Hospital 
Pageant at Finchley. Remember that no 
Scout will wilfully cause pain to a bird or 
animal, or kill one, unless it is really neces- 
вагу to do so. Also bear in mird that there 
is no class distinction, MERIT alone can win 
honours and advancement, frum a “second 
class" Scout to “firat class," © Corporal ” 
and Patrol Leader," until he is fitted to 
become a Scout Master ” acting under the 
head, called the ** Chief Scout." 

Boys may join the patrols in their neigh- 
bourhood, or one attached to the Youn 
Men's Christian Association branches and 
other Christian bodies. 

The distinctive dress of the Scouts, if 
they do not belong already to any corps, 
is as shown in fig. 1. Flat brimmed hat (a), 
kharki coloured jersey or shirt (b), patrol 
coloured neckerchief (c), shorts or football 
knickers (d) stockings gartered helow the 
knee (e) a strong staff (7), haversack and 
rolled coat (y and Л), which form not only 
a suitable but picturesque costume. 

The study of th^ stars for ascertaining 
direction, also the finding of the North by 


the aid of their staves and the sun, is a very 
interesting part of the Scout's duty. 
Practical and useful work is the mattress- 
making (fig. 2). Five stout sticks are driven 
into the ground, leaving about 2 ft. 6 in. 
above the ground, and parallel to these, 
but 7 ft. distant, five more sticks are driven 
in, or two with a cross bar (d). To the top 
of the sticks fasten strong twine at a, a, 
and then stretch it across (to the bar on 
corresponding posts at b; ö; when you have 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE “YELLS.” gi 


Г American college parlance, a cheer is always known 


as a yelL" Во that this article simply refers to 
the cbeers which every college or university in the 


States, whether old or new, uses on all festive occasions 
to signify approval or delight. We have said that every 
college possesses a cheer or “ yell " of its own, and во it 
боек. However, it is the older colleges, such as Harvard 
and Yale, who can claim precedence over the younger 
foundations in having started the custom and in estab- 


lishing the * yell" of which all ч 
Scale” ee ch all subsequently adopted 


In doing thle, the cheers of older colleges are taken 
as а model. It thus bec mes either a bald copy of one, 
or a mixture of several, brazenly dovetailed together as 
original. But these new an obscure institutions are 
in no way representative. We desire to speak only of 
the leading and long-standing colleges, mauy of which 
are now kuown by name in England. 

As tbe college cheers are used on all fe-tive and 
sporting occasions, either as cries of encouragement, 
exclamations of iov, or shouts of victory. they are heard 


s way the English ear has been "T . 
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the regularly established and recognised “yells” of tho 
principal Amerioan colleges :— 

YALE: Rah, rah, rah! (three times). Yale! (This 
is given in а shrill ataccato). 

ARVARD: Nine" rahs with Har-vaitp! at tho 

end. 

CorUwRIA : Hurray ! O-0-1-U-M-n-t-A ! (apelt), 

RurGERS: Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! (These are 
given witha peculiar barking sound like “ Bow-wowe 
wow,” which once heard is never forgotten.) 

CORNELL; Cornell-Coruell-Cornell! 1 yell-yell yell 
Cornelll 

WILLIAMS: Rah! ‘Rab! Rah! Willyuiaa! Yams! 
Yams! WIllyums! 

DARTMOUTH: Wah-who-wah! Wab-who-wah! Da- 
didi- Dartmouth ! Wah-who-wali! 

STEVENS INRTITUTE: Boom rah! Room-'rali ! Boom- 
rah! Stee-vkNS | (in a deafening tone), 

WESLEYAN ° 'Rah-rah-rali |. Wesleyan ! (Repeated 
three times.) 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: Hooray! Hooray , 
Penn-syl-van-i-a} (Given with a swing.) 


PuN-krmwN: Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! Tiger] 
Sisa-s-s-s! Boom! Ah! 


This is known in America as the “ rocket "cheer, and 
its origin is given as follows: The late! Proff " Joseph 
Henry, the eminent American scientist, was conducting 
some difficult electrical experiments before the Prince- 
ton boysin the days when the wonders of electricity 
were little known. The result was so brilliant and suc- 
cessful that the pent-up enthusiasm of the eager students 
found vent in a spoutaneous vocal {imitation of the 
sound of а sky-rocket. Henceforward the college 
adopted this as their ** yell.” 

AMHERST, Bowpotx, BROWN, LAFAYETTR, and 
others, as well as many of recent foundation and lessor 
note, have each combinations of the common **"Rah i", 
but with nothing additional or pecul'ar to distingnish 
them, except perhaps to the acute саг of a student or 
alumnus. 

Besides the foregoing * yells," there are some “ clasa ” 
cheers іп a few of the colleges, but to no great extent. 
For instance, at both Yale and Princeton there is a 
peculiar class cheer known as the “ Aristophanes Xell.“ 

It is adapted from a Greek comedy, “The Frogs“ of 
Aristophanes, and is meant to imitate a chorus of fro. zs, 
In writing, it may be expressed thus :—'* Brek-ek-ek-cx, 
ko-ax, ko-ax | Brek-ek-ek-ex, ko-ax, ko-ax! О-орі 
O-op ! Parabalon 1" 

The name oí the college or class (or both) is usually 
udded аза final. 
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THE NEW BOY'S 
0B, 
HOW TO AVOID IMPOSITIONS. 


BY AN OLD MASTER, 
I à master has a bad temper don't ask * Why“ when 
Don't choke 


he gives you a hundred lines. 
your ink pot with pellets of blotting 
р dead flies, and other refuse, lt will lead to 
rouble. 


If you cannot hear what a master says, don't tell 
him so, 

If you are late, don't say, " Please, sir, my watch has 
stoppe.“ 

If the master says the book is wrong, try and loox as 

f you b lieve him. But if you cannot work a suu out, 
don't say, "Please, sir, I think the book wust be 
wrong "—it hanily ever ів, 

Don't contradict in school or out of school. If they 
are Wrong, masters do not like to be toll so by you: 
and if they are right—woe betide you if you try to 
vorrect them. ` 
hoe tell a master you had no time to do Ais work 

rep.” 

If the hoy behind you pricks you with a ріп, don't 
turn round nnd hit him in the face; try to control 
your feelinga until you get outside, 

„Роп t fick paper pellets about the classroom —they 
Will either be seen or heard, unless the master is very 
Chl. Sometimes д bully aimed pellet hits the master, 
Biel then there will he trouble, 

you are standing behind a master when he is 
Correc-ing your work, don't Pretend to pull bairs out 
У the back of his head fo amnse the other fellowa, 
Masters have а curious knack of seing behind their 
backs, especially when they wear spectacles. Some- 


ee уо! really get hold of a hair by mistake, and 


“DON'T”: 


But don't laugh 
been said is meant 


^ master gets muddled when working a sum out 

ше blackboari don't laugh. 

a master asks vou ff you understand, say “ Yes" or 
^. Don't hesitate and then say, “I think so 
Ifthe buy on is | 


him with thrusts arom your 


iis toes, pen nib, or by treading on 


Very i boy : will pretend nos to feel it iu 

bd j rom getting into a row, 

шы” {гу to look futerestel When the master is 
| nbsorbel in watching the 

End 1 corner of the window. 

EO not working and the master happens to 

Catch your eye, don't suddenly assume a worried look 


your life, had never been working so hanl before in 
Don’t - 
ешт Bet that all masters have been schoolboys 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


[THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIE.) 
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n . 
What fo do with Our Boys” 
Competition. 
AS announced in our last week's issue, 
we have arranged with the British 
Schools of Commerce and Journa- 
lism to present our readers with 10 prizes in 
the form of Scholarships, to the value of One 
Hundred Guineas. 

„The competition will take the form of 
writing a shorthand exercise, and with a view 
to enabling our readers to do this, we are 
giving 


THREE Free Lessons IN 


“MeEWAN'S ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Lesson I. 
Rule. Write by sound. 


Learn the following consonants by writs 
ing them many times, literally drawing the 
Characters, as it is most important to learn 
to write with great neatness from the first. 


PNBNT |р [cu /3 /k. o. 
VowELs. 


The vowel “A” heard in the words pa, 
pay, is represented by a small circle, as: · 


М, рау, 9 at, nm take. 
The vowel “O” heard in the words boat, 
bought, is represented by a large circle, as: 


м beau, — £9 es: talk, d top, 

o chop, oc job. 

The vowel E“ heard in the word bce 
is represented by a small hook, as : 


ғ Бее, J tea, 2 each. 


The “ E hook is also used to represent 
modified sounds, short “е” and short А Fie 


as: 7 etch. egg; but it is not used 


to represent thesc vowel sounds when occur- 
ring medially. Medially, short "e" and short 
"iy are omitted, as: pitch, Chip, 

tip. lt will be s€en that the omission 
of these frequently occurring vowels is clear- 
ly indicated by the absence of any vowel 
sign, because the other vowels are not omitted, 


its 


thus: * patch, poach, peach, 
У pitch, duc tap, d. top, tip, 
chap, of chop, < cheap, chip. 


The rule, therefore, for omitting short 
"e" and i“ is of great importance, seeing 
that these short vowels occur far more fre- 
quently than any of the other vowels. 


The vowels "OO" and short “u”, which 
occur but once in each hundred words, are 
represented by means of a large hook, as in 


D pooh, JS Jew. 
The diphthongs are represented by ane 
gular marks: 4^ "i" J "oi" A or 
V "ow". Thege angular hooks are all 
joined to the consonants initially and finally, 


as in “у, buy, NY boy, A bough; 
they are disjoined when occurring medially, as 
. pike, type. “U” is repre- 


sented by the “оо” hook, but, for the sake 
of distinction, a dot may be added thus: 


S pew, 8 due. The triphthong 
“wi” is also represented by zn'angular mark, 


gs in wide. 
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Having learnt these rules relating to tre 
vowels by writing each example several times, 
commit to memory the following additional 
Consonants— 


FCC (TIA (Ss) 2) 
Sh J Zh ) M NW Ма, 
LF RY WNYC H/ 


Now copy several times very neatly the 


following outlines .— 
may. & way, O few, lite, N pie, 
die, AA cow, & vow, NS fie, ۸ ice, 


|, toy, M bounty, y pity, m— Cue, 

AL wife, men, 

Word Signs. To be committed to memory 
by writing them many times : 


Written оп the line:. the, « to, 


М. ир, | it, L- took. 


Written over the line: m A, an, = and, 
Exercise 1. 

(To be written in Shorthand.) Take back 
the bag to Jack. Give Bob the top and the 
rope. Etta gave an egg and a peach to Emma. 
Pick up the nib and pitch it on the ketch. The 
Jew took the pup to the judge. Buy the boy 
a new toy. 


— рахе, 


\ 
on. 


— (ee 


When the above exercise is completed it 
may be sent for correction to the Headmaster, 
The British Schools of Commerce and Jour- 
nalism, 97 New Bond Street, London, W. 

Write on the left hand corner B.O.P.” 
and enclose a stamped directed envelope for 
the return of the Exercise. 


Lesson II. will appecr cn Nev. 28th. 


سم 8مم 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CORRESPONDENT and occasional contributor, on the 
eve of his taking up an important officinl position in 
connection withthe moral, mentaland physical training 
of boys, writes: “Asa loverof the B. G. P. from boy- 
hood's days I shall attempt to inculente the spirit of 
manliness and bonour which has always breathe! 
through its pages, and to which influence I must arcribe 
much of the success I have gained.” 


ote 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“Тик Little Naturalist at the Seaside.” By the Rev. 
Theodore Wood, F. f. L. llustrated by G. E. Collins und 
J. Halliday. (London: Ernest Nister.) [A pleasantly 
Written little handbook ona very Pleasant subject, by 
an old “BOP” writer. It costs 1e, and should prove 
specially useful during summer hol. days by the rea.) 


"Everybody's Book of the Rabbit.” By Frank T. 
Burton, N. k. . V.. (London: Madguich, Houlston 
& Co) Cloth 6d., leather ls. (This isa cheap, terse, 
practical guide to rabbit keeping, describing points 
und managenient both in health aud disease.] 


“The ‘Superb’ Stamp Album.“ (Henry Abel & Co., 
Whitstable.) Is. [This cheap and really serviceable 
Album is arranged for the reception of Pritish, British 
Colonial and Foreign postage stamps. It should prove 
u capital book for the beginner.) 


“The Fighting Frasers of the Forty-five und 
Quebec," ete, By Bernard W. Kelly. (Washbourne. ) 
(This little book was specially written in connection 
With the Quebec celebrations last July. It deals more 
expecially with the part played by the Frasers, and 
affords also a short historical sketch of the clau itself.) 


TRADE FOR LONDON nova AND HOW TO ENTER THEM 


Under the above heading, Messrs. Longmans, Green 
& Co., have published n vsefal handbook, price t4. net., 
that Пах been compiled by the Apprenticeship and 
Ккі 4 Employment Association, 55 Denion House, 
Westininster, Kw. So far ns we lave been able to teat 
the information supplied, we have found it thoroughly 
practical and up to date, ‘The book should prove а 
most useful help {to boys about leaving school and 
wondering. What, Сеута be, apd also, of course, to 
parents aud guardinus. 


NOTICE TO OONTRIBUTORS.—AN manuscripts tntended 
Sor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though erery care is taten. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS, ; and whenever any special volue is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. G. ., v 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered. 


S. O.—Musket means sparrow-hawk, the name given to 
the weapon by the Spaniards when they introduced 
itin 1520. At first it weighed nbout 15 lb., and there 
was a portable fork to fire it from. 


J. R. CoPEMAN.—Mr. Newbolt's “Admirals All” ig 
published by Elkin Mathews, of Vigo Street, W., at 
eighteenpence. 


T. P. B.—Post Office clerks are Civil servants, and 
particulars regarding their examinations are obtain- 
able from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington House, w., or from the Secretary, General 
Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, к.с. 


GOLD FisH.—Do not insert a tap into your aquarium 
but empty it by means of a siphon, nee yard of 
rubber tubing; fill it with water, and, while you 
hold both ends tight to prevent the water escaping, 
place one end in the aquarium and allow the longer 
half to hang down outside ; and then let go and you 
will find the water will continue running so long as 
the outer end hangs lower than the other. 


Ceci, LILLY.—Not so fast. It will take 
D 8 st. > much lon 
than three weeks to lump so much muscle on 7 5 
chest. The gymnasium is best if constantly at- 
tended. Try also swimming, boxing, and fencing. 


L. P.—It is a cruel shame to leave 
ac í 
going to another house. at to starve on 


R. F.—Dr. Gordon Stables thanks © Refo iend” 
for his nice letter, and hopes he will 127975 po 
resolutions. Going to sea, are you? Well, we trust 
you'll do well in the Merchant Service. Apprentices 
are better off now than they were when the Doctor 
was at sea. Plenty of ropes'-ending, short commons, 


mast-heading, and even keel-hauling ; - 
but fewer foreigners. auling in those days; 


VIRES: DOR (Collie). vou cannot have anything 
x ы колка bra 7 biscuit, given dry, Order also 
s of ti NM Р : 
P erus ca ge de Mena with Rodmin, A 
Our TROUBLE (R. B A 
knowing the cause, ie TN 
Cod-liver oi] is na 
and often adulterated, 


ld not say, without 
1 if there be weight 
useating, uncertain, 


POULTRY (B. M.).—Five hens and a cock, or six laying 


bens without the cock, T 
883 he latter is not necessary 


2, 
c 


Song Evrs (Reader).—Frequent bathing with cold 
water. Place a wet handkerchief over the brow at 
night. Cold tub, with plenty of bovml You are 
ruu down. 


TORTOISE (E. М S.).— He ought to have the run of a 
garden, and be allowed to eat anything he likes. He 
wanta to fatten himself up now. and will bury him- 
self in some corner among rubbish to sleep through 
the winter's cold, 


RUPTURE (Glum).—You must see a surgeon at once, 
Don't even read those quack advertisements. 


Prize Mick (J C.).—Get the book that is published by 
Mr. Upcott Gil!, Drury Lane, London. 
HULL READER.—It is the sort of book that is sold at a 


profit in the two-penny box. How much do you 
think the dealer would give for it ? 


“this Il rouse 


the district, 
T gu 55 — 
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Own Paper. 


OONDENSED MILK (Willie).—Yes, for childres or adult: 
it is splendid; and pure if you get either Nestié’s or 
Anglo Swiss. The cheap condensed milk has been 

enerally deprived of its cream, and is therefor 
ess, 


HEDGEHOGS (J. M.).—It is the wrong time of the year, 
Let it go, please. It is cruel to keep a hedgehog 
now, 


Docs (McGee).—You are wrong; nearly all dog book: 
that treat on disease mention Rabies, Dr. Goon 
Stables is certainly no vivisectionist. Pasteur did 
good, but he also did barm. 


Bap BREATH, &c (F. W.).—(1) Depends on the caus 
If from the teeth, have them cleaned thrice daily, 
and use a wash of permanganate of potash, Ohar- 
coal tooth-powder. (2) You're weakly ; see a doctor. 
(3) “ House to be let," preferably. The house cannot 
“let” itself. (4) No. 

C. L. Mirra.—You can learn neither of them from 


books, They are practical subjects and must b 
learnt in the laboratory. 


C. WiLLIAMR.— We had a long series of articles on 
“Bees and Bee-keeping” in our second volume, by 
Mr. Harris, which was afterwards published by u 
in book-form. ~ The Lore of the Honey-bee,” by 
Tickner Edwardes, published by Methuen at six shil- 
lings, is the most recent work. 


D. S. PrrnrEsS.—1. “How to Build a Punt" wasin 
our second volume; it was reprinted in “Indoor 
Games,” but is out of print in both forms. 2. You 
must have it sound as well as cheap, and the bet 
way is to choose among the advertisements in sm 
such paper as “ Exchange and Mart.” 


R. W. E., UISTER LOYALIST, and T. GooDING.—À tale 
guinea of George ill. is worth thirty shillings, з 
shilling of William 11. is worth half-a-crown, and 3 
Maundy set of George IL is worth three shillings. 


R. E. S. G.—Apply to the yachting agents advertising 
in * The Field " or * The Yachtsmaa.” 


" Hallo’ why dont 
you go eji e— 


No. 1567. Vol. XX XI. 
(No. 7 ОР NEW VOL.) 


IN 


Roma the sleep from their eyes, the 
two lads roused themselves, and turned 
out on to the balcony, after hastily donning 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1908. 
THE 
A STRANGE 


HEART OF THE 
TALE OF 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


CHAPTER VII. 


the jackets they had thrown off on retiring. 
Below them stretched green woodlands, 
and beyond these wound the silver thread 


1. Caught in the Act.—See page 100, 
(Draun for the “Boy's Own Paper,” by FREDRRICE THOMAS SMITH.) , 
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SILENT 
THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


A: thor of Tramm, “Those Young Barbarians,” ete. etc, 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. } 


SEA: 


of the Seine. Away to the eastward of the 
woods the trees merged into great houses, 
cut sharply here and there by boulevards, 
These grew closer and more crowded the 
further the eye ranged, streets appearing to 
become narrower, and even wide boulevards 
thinning away, until at last Paris seemed, 
from their point of observation, one mass of 
buildings from which here or there some 
specially noble piece of architecture stood 
forth pre-eminent, the whole just lightly 
touched with the filmy haze of morning. 

* Oh, I вау!” exclaimed Charlie. This 
is something like a show! Hello! I know 
what that is, anyway!“ 

He pointed to a needle-like structure 
piercíng the morning blue. 

“ Yes," cried Gratton, whose eyes were 
taking in the whole entrancement of the 
scene, “ That's the Eiffel Tower, without 
a doubt. And that other building nearer 
us, on this side of the river, must be the 
Arc de Triomphe. Гуе seen pictures of it. 
Where's Notre Dame, sir? suppose it's 
that fine building on the hill, to the left 
of the Arch ? " 

Nir Frederick laughed. 

Patience, boys ! " he cried. “ We can’t 
see all Paris in one ' blow of the eye,’ 
as our French friends would say. Notre 
Dame is hidden away in the distant haze. 
The church you are looking at is the Church 
of the Sacred Heart, upon Montmartre. Take 
these glasses, and follow the river's course ; 
then perhaps you will see Notre Dame." 

The * Sunflower" was resting upon her 
own buoyancy, drifting with the gentle 
breeze ; and for some time the boys found 
plenty of occupation in picking out various 
points of interest, under Sir Frederick’s 
guidance, in and around the glorious city. 
At last it was decided to get the vessel once 
again under control, she having drifted over 
the woods and beyond the river towards 
St. Cloud. 

“I say, Robeson,” cried Sir Frederick, 
“are you fit ? ” 

A loud yawn was the reply, and in a few 
minutes Mr. Robeson appeared in the central 
passage. 

“We're here at last, then," he said, 
peering out over the heads of the others. 
" Well, young gentlemen, have you picked 
out a spot for dropping ? " 

„ vote-we settle on the top of the Aro 
de Triomphe cried Gratton. 
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“ And I vote we light on the point of tho 
Eiffel Tower, and slide down it ! laughed 
Bissett. 

“And I vote we drop out of harm's way, 
upon one of the swards in the Bois de Bou. 
logne,” said Sir Frederick,“ and the sooner 
the better. We sha'n't want too many 
spectators till we're fixed. They're liable 
to be in the way.“ 

* Drop on them and squash 'em!" 
said his irreverent son, as Mr. Robeson 
turned to the steering cage. 

In a few moments the screws began to 
work, and the Sunflower“ was brought up 
to the wind. Circling gently, she made her 
way to a large open space in the woods, and 
then, in lessening circles, began, with the 
help of the inclined planes and reversed 
screws, to descend. The final triumph, how- 
ever, of her downward passage lay in an 
ingenious application of the principle of 
compressed раз. True to his promise, 
Sir Frederick took the boys to the door of the 
steering-cage to show them the plan for 
reducing buoyancy. 

“ This wheel," he explained, pointing to 
& wheel being manipulated by his colleague, 
“is worked when required from one of the 
motors, and in turning compresses the 
network round the cylindrical balloons, 
thus considerably reducing their bulk and 
consequent power of flotation. It was by 
this means that we mancwuvred over Black- 
heath last night.” 

He led the boys back to the balcony. 
The last few circles had been made; the 
* sunflower" was settling down, In another 
few moments the trees round the opening 
moved slowly upward, and the sward 
seemed to float towards them. There was 
а slight concussion, which threw the boys 
against the side of the passage, a gentle 
rebound and resettling, and they had 
landed on terra firma. 

Where they had alighted the Bois was not 
frequented at this early hour of the morning, 
and consequently tho ** Suntlower’s " descent 
was not inconvenienced by any large crowd, 
although, as was natural, all who were in the 
vicinity had gathered round in vociferous 
admiration of the novel sight. Sir Frederick 
and Mr. Robeson consulted together, with 
the result that it was decided the latter 
should remain in charge of the airship whilst 
the boys went sight-seeing under Sir 
Frederick’s guidance. Should a prolonged 
Stay be desired arrangements would be 
made for obtaining sandbags to hold the 
vessel down, and avoid keeping the gas 
indefinitely under pressure, but for the pre- 
gent her own weight would suftice. 

So come along, boys," said Sir Frederick. 
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* We'll leave our friend and take survey 
of the Frenchmen’s city. Put on your best 
bibs and tuckers, and get out your Sunday 
French. Are vou a linguist, Gratton ? ” 

Gratton modestly repudiated any work- 
ing knowledge of the graceful French tongue, 
but Bissett laughingly suggested that be- 
tween the three of them they could scrape 
a big enough vocabulary together to carry 
them through. Whereupon they prepared 
themselves and descended from the balcony. 
As they climbed down the vertical screws 
were kept working in reverse, and when their 
weight was gone from the vessel the larger 
balloon was also compressed by Robeson, 
thus enabling him to stop the screws and 
still he at rest. 

They struck across the woods until they 
came to the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, 
and so on to the Place de l'Etoile, where 
they took the underground to the Tuileries. 

And it was the accidental meeting on 
the underground train between Sir Frederick 
and an old acquaintance that changed the 
whole course of the former's plans, and gave 
à reason for tliis story. 

Barely two hours after they were gone 
Robeson, sitting upon the balcony enjoying 
the outlook, and endeavouring to enter into 
Gallic converse with a few curious onlookers, 
was surprised to see Sir Frederick turn up 
alone. 

^ Hello!” he exclaimed in astonishment, 
“what on earth have you done with our 
two young shavers? And whence this 
sudden reappearance ? " 

“Gave the lads five francs apiece, with 
Strict injunctions to spend them, and full 
instructions how to get back here by two 
o'clock. Апа now a word with you, Robe- 
son.“ 

As he spoke he ascended the ladder, and 
stood beside his friend. 

* I met Clavering,” he said. 

Robeson smiled. 

“And what new wild-cat scheme had 
Cla vering this time ? ” he asked. 

For answer, Sir Frederick turned towards 
the interior of the car. 

“ How does she seem after her trip?“ he 
asked, with apparent. irrelevancy. 

“Splendid!” was the reply. She's 
perfect of her kind. We haven't lost any 
gas. That composition of yours seems in- 
comparable for keeping it in, and, thanks 
to the contracting and compressing arrange- 
ments, we don't need to waste any on descent. 
The screws work Al, and all the mechanism 
is in excellent trim. I've had a thorough 
overhaul since you've been gone." 

“Now, look here, Robeson ! Clavering 
tells me there's a friend of his in the States 


who is busy experimenting with a machine 
which will beat anything in the way of air- 
vessels yet known. He says he's just off 
himself, crossing to London to-day, and 
going on from Liverpool to New York at 
once to take a trip in this new star-scraper, 
as he calls it, which is supposed to be career- 
ing round New Orleans at the moment, and 
will presently make a trip thence that will, 
80 Clavering savs, astonish Christendom." 

He looked at his colleague, who returned 
the look with a smile of intelligence. 

" Humph!" he = ejaculated. "I se! 
Parental pride! The first-born not to be 
dethroned. Fred, my good fellow, we'll 
try it!” 

And the lads ? " 

"'lut.tut! Let them come too. The 
‘Sunflower’ does not understand failure.” 

Before the two boys found their laughing 
way back to the glittering airship, after 
despatehing picture-postcards to all the 
friends and relatives they could think of, 
and getting themselves tied up into linguis- 
tic knots with the French tongue, Xir 
Frederick and his companion had made 
their plans. These, when divulged, were 
calculated to open the eyes of the boys 
very considerably. Provisions had been 
obtained, and a telegram despatched to the 
next halting-place for all further stores 
likely to be required. 

No sooner had the two chums returned, 
full of the new sights they had seen, and cager 
for still further sights in the bright French 
capital, when, to their surprise, they were 
bidden climb quickly aboard. The after- 
noon was glorious, and many people 
gathered in the Bois to see the great vessel. 
Sir Frederick drew up the rope ladder when 
the boys had passed into the cabin, and 
shut the lattice gate. Then he blew a small 
silver whistle as signal. Instantly there 
was a quiver through the cylinder, a sob of 
distending gas, and the Sunflower — rose, 
with slightly forward motion, above the 
trees. A loud shout went up from below. 

“ Going to work her a bit, dad, for the 
benefit of the Paris Johnnies ?” asked 
Charlie. 

But Sir Frederick laughingly shook his 
head. 

‘ I've other schemes, my boy,“ he replied. 
“ We're going to make a straight flight de 
to Madrid, without a stop, and then, ! 
all goes well, you lads shall share in the 
honour, I trust, of an achievement neve 
yet carried out except in fiction." 

“ What's that ? ” cried both lads at once. 

„Ah.“ said Sir Frederick. “ Patience! 
We shall see what we shall see ! " 

( To be continued.) 


A STORY 


" (2° and say your prayers, my dear, and 
creep into bed. Cryin’ won't fetch 

Jack home any sooner or any safer. Why, 
you might not be a sailor's daughter and a 
sailor's sister, Mary. There's bin worse 
storms than this, I'll warrant, and the 
Queen of the East із а well-found clipper 
though she is rather an old 'un." 
I don't know what it is, gran'dad, but 
something brings father to my mind to- 
night. It was such a night as this when he 
was cast away, and I seem to have a pre- 


sentiment that воте 
is going to happen." ng else dreadful 


THE OLD GUN ON THE CLIFF: 
OF THE SOUTH COAST. 


By A. B. Cooper. 


PA RT II. 


Presentiments be bothered," said the 
old coastguard, snuffing the wick of the 
candle and fussing about the room, probably 
to hide his own anxiety. “ Presentiments 
won't alter Providence, my dear. If she's 
plenty of sea room, she'll ride out this storm 
аз she's ridden out many a hundred. So go 
and say your prayers and go to sleep. May- 
be the storm'll blow itself out by to-morrow 
mornin’ and presently Jack'll step ashore at 
Southampton, and, before you can wink 
he'll be in the old home on the cliff-top.” 

The old man had wandered to the door 
while he was speaking. He was such an 


р ال‎ 


open-air man that Mary was wont to 
that he could not sit quiet in the pog 
for ten minutes at a time. Besides, 0n | 
night like this, he never knew when he me 
be needed ; when some rocket might us 
on his side of the headland, and ca 

to put a light to the touch-hole of th : 
cannon, that had been there ever i 
was a lad, within a hundred yards "in ne 
cottage, so that its roar through the саг sae 
and the storm might bring round from Co 


e old 


the only lifeboat at that time—there are? 
pus 


dozen to-day—on forty miles of coast. 
Following a secmingly irresistible im 
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to look out upon the night, the old man 
unlatched the door. In à moment it was 
whisked from his grasp and banged against 
the dresser, making the plates rattle as 
though they werc all coming down in an 
avalanche of crockery. The unprotected 
flame of the candle fluttered for & moment 
or two, then yielded to the inevitable and 
popped out, while the little jim-cracks 
scattered about the living-room, which 
spoke of Mary's womanly presence, fluttered 
about like sparrows disturbed from the ivy 
un an old wall, | 

Mary jumped up from the fire and ran to 
her grandfather's side. She did not mind 
the gale in the least for her own sake. She 
had lived too long on the top of the cliff 
to mind the antics of a gust of wind, but 
to-night it all seemed different, and, as she 
clutched her grandfather's arm and the 
wind blew her hair about her face, that 
fame strange sense of impending trouble 
came again upon her, 

He may be out there now, gran'dad," 
she said. You know we saw in the Gazette 
that she called at Gibraltar, and that was 
four days ago." 

“It's a wildish night, sure 'nough," said 
the old man, as he drew her back into the 
house and put his weight against the door 
in order to master the pressure of the gale, 
which blew from seaward. “ But, bless you, 
my lass, Jack'll be all right. I tell vou she 
won't be in the Channel yet, and she'll have 
lota of sea room, and this wind'll blow itself 
out beforo to.morrow's daylight. There, 
now go and get between the sheets, Once 
ia it'll be mornin' before vou know, and 
you'll laugh at your fears," 

Very slowly ‘and dejectedly Mary did as 
She was bid, went Slowly up the narrow 
stairs, and, without lighting her candle, 
knelt down in the darkness and prayed to 
Him who holds the wind in His fist and the 
sea in the hollow of His hand. She prayed 
or all poor sailormen who were being 
tossed about on the boisterous sea, but 
especially for her brother Jack, mate of the 
Queen of the East, who, something seemed 
to tell her, was in special need at that 
moment, 

Meanwhile the old man had relit his candle 
and sat down before the cheerful blaze. 
Somehow he didn't feel like going to bed, 
although, as a rule, half-past aine was his 
bedtime, and now it was getting on for ten. 
But, in spite of himself, long habit asserted 
itself. His eyes and brain knew it was 
bedtime, and, besides, the warm flickering 
fire had a soporific effect, and cre Mary rose 
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from her knees upstairs the old man was 
nodding in his chair. 

He had not had such a dramatic awaken- 
ing since a certain smuggling episode thirty 
years back, which he was fond cf relating to 
the fishermen down on the jetty at Corby, 
If the house had fallen upon his head he 
could not have been either more surprised 
or more thoroughly aroused, for, suddenly, 
the silence was rent with a most terrific 
“bang!” 

There was no mistaking the sound. It 
was not thunder, although the echoes 
reverberated from headland to cliff with a 
sound as of thunder. No, it was the old 
gun. Someone had fired it. But why, and 
by whose authority ? These thoughts came 
te the old man's mind in the very moment 
of starting out of his chair. He could not 
have slept five minutes, for he noticed, with 
that strange faculty of observation which 
"cems to come in moments of Stress, that 
the inch of candle was scarcely reduced, 
and the fire was blazing as merrilv as ever, 
The next moment he was out of the door, 
whelly careless of the fact that this time 
several plates were actually whisked off the 
dresser and smashed to atoms on the stone 
floor. 

The lattice above the door was thrust 
open as the old man hesitated for a moment 
on the threshold, and Mary's. frightened 
voice cried, ^ What is it, gran'dad ? " 

“ Nay, blest if I know,” said the old man, 
shouting above the storm. 

“ Wasn't it the gun ? " asked Mary. 

“ To be sure it was,” said the old man. 
“ But how could it ha’ fired itself?“ 

The next moment he was hurrying down 
the cliff path to examine the gun for him- 
self, and ascertain if possible what agency, 
spiritual or otherwise, had been at work. He 
had not gone far, however, before Mary 
was at his side, 

" You don’t mean to say, gran'dad, that 
you didn't fire the gun yourself ? " she said, 
in a mystified tone. 

“Now, do talk sense, lass ! " said the old 
man, a little crossly. “ How could 1 be 
in two places at once? I were just sitting 
thinking by the fire when I 'eard it go otf." 

And did you see anyone?“ asked Mary. 

"Nee anyone? Of course 1 didn't ! 
They'd a bin more surprised than I was if 
I had seen 'em, vou may be sure, for there's 
naught to fire it for. Worst of it is the 
boat'll start from Corby, and ГН get into a 
pretty row to-morrow when they find they 
were sent out, on a night like this, on a wild. 

goose chase. I must go down and stop 'un.“ 
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“Come along, gran'dad !" said Mary. 
“ Tet us hurry." | 

Jay, you mustn't come, lass, on a 
night like this. You'll catch your death of 
cold, and besides“ 

"Oh, I must come, gran'dad. Don’t 
send me back. I can't bear to sit in the 
house by myself, and especially to-night.” 

They had reached the gun now, and the 
old man was standing with his hand upon 
it. It had been fired, no doubt of that, 
and he must stop the boat at all costs. 
He was not too much absorbed to notice 
the break in Mary's voice, and, alwava 
tender-hearted, even indulgent, where she 
was concerned, he said. Well, well, 
come along. But mind how you step now, 
and hold on fast to me or you'll be blown 
away.” 

But what with battling against the fierce 
head-wind and the roughness of the way, 
they arrived at the jetty too late to sto 
the boat. It was already gone. Half the 
population of Corby were out on the shingle 
and the jetty, and the moment they raw 
old Ransome the coastguard from the head- 
land, they came round him and his daughter 
with a perfect babel of questions, 

Knowing that he was responsible for firing 
the gun, they thought to get first-hand 
information from him as to the position of 
tlie wreck, and the prospects of a rescue. It 
was perhaps well for him that he WAS а 
silent man, and not much given to telling all 
he knew. Like most old oflicials, he was 
very reticent on all occasions, unless he was 
in the story-telling humour, and the eager 
crowd, though they got little more than a 
grunt out of him, were not at all surprised 
at his silence. Besides, the number of 
questions fired at him all at Once, com- 
bined with the rattle of the shingle, the 
shouts of sailormen on the jetty, and the 
babel of voices, not to speak of the howling 
of the storm, were quite sufficient to cover 
the old man's lack of knowledge, 

Just when the old man was turning over in 
his mind the question as to whom he should 
tell his strange, inexplicable story, now 
that the boat had actually set off, a com. 
bined shout came from the jetty. All eyes 
were turned towards the headland, and 
there, just dving away after the upward 
rush, was the glimmer of a rocket ! 

Mary dlutched his arm convulsively, 
“ Did you see that ? " she said close to his 
ear. 

“ Aye, my lass, I did. 
Providence fired that gun." 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “How to be Happy though Married," “John Chinaman at Home," 


A CHINESE hoy gets a “milk name” 
‚к, twenty-eight days after his birth. 
Such names are sometimes given as, “ Little 
Stupid,” « Vagabond.“ Flea," “ Dirt.” 


‚ This is in order that evil spirits thinking 


i the d 


that the Parents do not 
may not molest them. 


care for the boys 
For the same reason 
dressed as girls or in 
espised garb of a Buddhist priest. 
Я У receives a * book name," such ая 
Ink. grinder,“ * Promising Study," “ En. 
tering Virtue," when he goes to school, and a 
third when he grows up and marries, 
lhe few toys which a Chinese lad has are 


УЗ are occasionally 


made of clay, cloth, card-board, reeds or 


sticks of bamboo, І have in my possessio: 


an Ingenious one composed of two nuts, a 


small stick, and a His 


pice» of bamboo. 


CHINESE BOYS. 


Bv Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., 


games are such as throwing bits of clay at 
а mark, pushing with his right foot a small 
ball of lead so that it will hit the similar 
ball of an opponent, striking a short stick 
sharpened at the ends to make it jump into 
a eit.“ A sort of trial of strength may 
be seen practised in by-streets. Two boys 
grasp the ends of a bamboo pole, and, 
standing erect and using one leg as stay, 
each tries to dislodge the other from his 
standing.place by pushing the pole straight 
from the shoulder, There seems to be a 
knack in it, for sametimes a little fellow 
will foree back an opponent considerably 
heavier than himself. 

Hop-Scotch finds favour in China. So do 
peg-tops and marbles. The latter are 
Propelled with the second finger of the left 


cle. ete, 


hand, pulled back and then let go by the 
right hand. Blowing the fist " is a noisy 
game which is played by two or more boys 
One throws out the extended tingers of his 
fists and, while in the act of doing so, another 
shouts out his guess of the number of tingers 
struck out from both fists. A rude species 
of draughts is played sometimes with little 
stones. In the schools which have lately 
been established to teach Western learning, 
American and British games are beginning 
to be played. "There is a Chinese version 
of Punch and Judy that never fails to 
attract. Celestial boys do not whistle, In 
their lighter momeats they hum a monoto- 
nous chant іп a falsetto voice, making a 
noise like a cat. 

Buddhist teaching regarding the sacredness. 


2. - Virtue Rewarded. — ^e paye W. 
(Drawn for the “Boys Own Paper" by FREDERICK THOMAS SMITH.) 
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of animal life very properly checks the rob. 
bing of birds’ nests. “ How," it is asked, 
would you like to have your house pulled 
down?” A large proportion of Chinese 
boys live at a distance from the sea. from 
lakes, and from rivers, and have no better 
“© watering-place " than the mud hole from 
which the materials for their village houses 
were excavated, 

The Chinese are a nation of gamblers, and 
they begin the bad habit when very voung. 
You see boys at fruit and cake street. stalls 
throwing little numbered sticks out of a 
tube of bamboo to ascertain whether thev 
will pay double or be quits for what they 
have taken. Your boy or servant bets as to 
whether you will order ham and eggs or fish 
for breakfast. А ricksha coolie lavs a wager 
on which shaft of his vehicle a fly will alight 
first, which is not more foolish than for 
British boys to bet on horses which they 
have never seen. The fly at least cannot 
be jockied. Moncy is also put on the 
number of pips that will be found in an 
orange when it is opened. 

But if boys in China have not as much 
play as British youths, they are supplied 
with as much or even more work. With 
literally a premature air of gravity about 
them, they totter along with burdens too 
heavy for them, the very youngest gathering 
fuel and collecting manure. 


When a boy is to go to school an almanac 
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is consulted and a lucky day chosen for the 
important event. The boy is clad in 
festal robe and looks a miniature Mandarin 
in his tasselled сар. Не is accompanied 
by his father, who brings a present for the 
master, All three worship before a tablet 
of the god of literature or of Confucius, and 
then the boy prostrates himself before his 
master, and knocks his little shaven head on 
the school-room floor, in token of his rever- 
ence and promised obedience. 

In a Chinese school the boys sit on bamboo 
stools at tiny tables. On each table there is 
a stone slab, a stick of Chinese ink and 
writing brushes. We are astonished at the 
noise. This i» made by all the scholars 
shouting out at the same moment. their 
lessons. Were they to cease shouting the 
master would think that they had given up 
studying. The teacher reads a line and the 
pupil repeats it. If the boy do not catch 
what has been said he repeats the last word 
until he gets something more. 

When a pupil has learned his lesson he 
turns his back upon the schoolmaster, lest he 
should get a glimpse of the book, and recites 
it. This is called backing a lesson.” Boys 
sway from side to side when saying their 
lessons. As the vernacular speech and the 
language of the classics are quite different, 
the Chinese boy has to commit to memory 
words the meaning of which he does not 
understand. It is something like what we 
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should have in our Western schools if ou 
youth were restricted to the study of Latin, 
and required to stow away in their memory 
the contents of the principal classics before 
learning a word of their meaning. 

A boy's entrance upon study is called 
e lifting the darkness," and to teach the 
beginner is to instruct darkness, but it is 
not easy to see how the darkness is lifted 
when the beginner has to learn by rote 
characters that convey no meaning to hin. 
The little heads of Celestial boys become 
mere memorv-boxes for certain signs and 
sounds, but no ideas at all are connected 
with them. E 

Writing, which is called. d treading in 
the footsteps of holy men," is learned by 
tracing page after page of copy book 
characters on transparent paper in a listles 
round, that knows no Sunday nor Wednes 
day and Saturday half-holidays. School 
hours are from sunrise to 10 A.M. when the 
boys go to breakfast, and from II o'clock 
to sundown. Play is considered a waste 
of time and is discouraged as much as pos 
sible, Even when the school hours ar 
over the scholars cannot have a romp, but 
are required to return to their Rome т 
an orderly and becoming manner. » 
tench without severity shows a teacher: 
indolence.” Judging from this ше 
saying the pupil must often think that 
teacher is very energetic. There is : 
sparing of the rod in a Chinese school, 55 
the head of the boy is the place at w 5 
blows are generally aimed, as if that wo 
knock brains into him! There are, however 
teachers who resort to corporal үш 
only as a last resort. These will use Mm 
punishment as making a boy kneel 8 
scat for a while before the school. 

The Chinese show the common-sense lor 
which they are conspicuous Бу id 
attempting to teach their own sons. + 
one occasion Mencius was asked why : 
superior man does not teach his Eius 
He replied that the circumstances 1 
case forbid it. The teacher should ane 
what is correct ; when he does 80 an | 
lessons аге not followed he becomes ES 
In this way he is alienated from his a 
complains that his father teaches Hus к, 
and practises another. The ancien x 
changed sons, and one taught the 80 
another. : . 

Mencius himself, it may be said, uen 
fully brought up by his widowed жые 
Asa child he lived with her, at Ee г 
cemetery, the result, being that he si idi 
reproduce in play the solemn wid is 
were constantly enacted before ane р 
His mother accordingly removed to an ls 
house near the market-place, and 1 05 x 
the little boy forgot all about 17 5 E 
played at buying and selling. E me 
his mother disapproved, and on hows 
changed her dwelling ; this time p oum г 
near а college, where he soon TE hie 
imitate the ceremonial observances 10 170 
the students were instructed, to the great! 
of his mother. 
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B dense virgin foresta of the Canadian 
- lake districts are. mysteriously attrac- 


tive. Monster pines, cedars, and other 
evergreens tower majestically over tho 
younger growth. Rivers dash madly, 


shadowy lagoons wind among grass-covered 
islands, sinuous creeks, dear to the heart. of 
the canoeist, ripple among the creepers which 
line the banks, and the delicious fresh water 
ів clear, deep, and cool even in the height of 
summer. 

At night will be heard the dismal moan of 
the wolf, and no matter where one paddles 
we are in sight of lordly peaks and within 
hearing of the moose's crash and roar. I 
was encamped in 19— on the shores of 
Lake Abbittibi. What a continual panorama 
it was! 

A handsome stag would silently enter the 
water and swim with noisy strokes to tho 
mainland, and, when he reached the shore, 
delay for a moment to shake the drippin 
water from hia flanks. A she-bear woul 
stealthily pick her way across a shallow 
creek, turning her head backward from time 
to time to watch her young, as they scram- 
bled with difficulty to keep up with her. 

One a I was left alone. My friend, 
Jack, gone into the forest to hunt, 
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The Tables Turned. 


CHASED BY WOLVES. 


Bv Sr. MICHAEL. PODMORE, M.A., F. Z. S., ETC. 


My work was to tidy our camp and prepare 
supper before his return, 

When I had finished these duties, I 
walked out a little way to view the lake. 
The bright sunshine lit up every bay and 
erecek, The quivering voice of the loon aroso 
from the reed-beds and а large brood of 
half grown ducklings sported themselves 
under the shadow ef a rocky isle. Strange 
sounds broke the stillness, causing me to 
start with nervous dread. The black-and- 
white woodpecker hammered noisily upon 
a hollow trunk, or the ribald jay chattered 
with unexpected suddenness overhead. 
The pines that extended as far as tho 
horizon were beautiful, solemn, and still 
The smooth surface of tho water was con- 
atantly convulsed by the black bass, as they 
aprang upward and fell with a loud splash 
into the cool depths. 

I was gazing at this calm picture, over- 
awed by my surroundings, when, turning 
my head carelessly to note the distanoe 
I had wandered from camp, I perceived, to 
my horror, a large black bear watching me 
from under the shelter of a rock only a dozen 
yards distant. Not caring to tackle a 
bear unarmed, I ran back to the camp, 
and, seizing a loaded rifle, cautiously 
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returned to the spot. He was nowhere to 
be seen, I therefore decided to follow up 
his tracks. 

The travelling was very difficult, but, after 
about an hour, I arrived at the edge of the 
forest. where there was an open glade. Here 
was the bear; he was shuffling along and 
rooting in the ground, so that he looked 
like a big pig. He appeared to be hunting 
for small reptiles, insects, and other food. 
A moderate-sized stone he would turn over 
with a single clap of his paw, and then plunge 
his nose down into the hollow to gobble up 
the small creatures underneath while they 
remained dazed by the light. The big logs 
and rocks he would try and worry at with 
both paws; once, over-exerting his clumsy 
strength, he lost his grip and rolled clean 
over. Under some of the logs he evidently 
found mice and chipmunks; then, as soon 
as the log was overturned, he would be seen 
jumping about with grotesque agility, and 
making quick dabs here and there, as the 
little scurrying rodent turned and twisted, 
until at laat he put his paw on it and scooped 
it up into his mouth. When he smelt mice 
under some hiding-place he would cautiously 
turn the shelter over with one paw, holding 
the other ready to strike. 
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While he was in this attitude I lifted my 
rifle to the shoulder and fired. The shot 
missed, and the bear, without pausing a 
moment, rushed off into the forest with the 
speed of a racehorse. 

Holding my rifle firmly in one hand I ran 
after him, as quickly as possible, utterly 
regardless of the distance or direction he led 
me. Sometimes I stumbled and fell when 
the projecting branches and uneven ground, 
acting like snares, tripped my feet. But 
still I pressed on, until the afternoon had well 
advanced. Once, while scrambling over tho 
top of a fallen log, the weight of my body 
broke through the rotten bark and I dis. 
appeared half-smothered into the hollow 
centre. 

At length I paused, feeling it was useless 
to continue the chase any further. I had 


travelled many miles from the camp and I 
was thoroughly exhausted from the un- 
I sat down upon a log, 


natural fatigue. 


therefore, to rest and prepare myself for 
the return journey. 

Here I remained some time, having fallen 
asleep unconsciously, and, when I awoke, 
it was getting dark. Wolves were abundant 
in the neighbourhood and I began to fear 
my return would be accompanied with 
danger. Occasionally I could hear their 
dismal moans far away among the hills, 
and as I walked rapidly through the dense 
woods dark forms would glide among the 
trees. | 
Wolves rarely attack settlers, although 
trappers often loso their lives through 
neglecting to light a camp fire. I knew 
this fact, so disregarded the cowardly brutes, 
while they remained at a distance, merely 
showing their ugly teeth and snapping 
ош but, should they gather in numbers, 
J realised my position would be desperate. 

While I was beginning to despair of finding 
my way to camp, I suddenly felt the grip of 
Jack's hand as he clutched me firmly by the 
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arm. He had heard the noise of my firing 
іп the early afternoon, and having. by 
chance, stumbled across my tracks in tho 
woods, he had followed them carefully, as 
far ах possible, and then had been guided 
in my direction by the sound of snapping 
twigs. 

The howling of the wolves increased, and 
appeared to be getting closer to us. It was 
almost dark, and our faces looked deathly 
pale in the uncertain light. Jack led the 
way and I endeavoured to follow him. 
Suddenly he stopped, and, turning his head, 
said: “I am afraid we shall have a hot 
time of it unless we can get back to camp. 
I have travelled the woods for twenty vears, 
but never heard the howling of wolves like 
this ; there must be hundreds of them." 

" Do you think they will attack us?” I 
asked, feeling very cold and shivering. 

“ Јат sure they will," replied Jack. We 
must have covered overa mile, and they sound 


A Canadian Lake Scene. 


nearer to us than ever. Wolves always work 
slowly at first,” he added, “ until their 
numbers make them reckless; and then, 
when on full cry, they can casily outrun any 
racehorse that ever won a cup." 

Jet us hurry on then," I suggested, 
“and find a place where we can make a 
stand against them." 

“I don't think we can do anything 
except climb trees and tie ourselves to a 
good bough. Cold then would be our 
only danger," Jack replied. 

It was a beautiful night, and the stars 
shone brightly, lighting up the path where 
the treetops permitted. Every hour was 
important in diminishing the long night in 
a tree, so we nerved oursclves to increase 
our pace. 

The casual swinging gait we assumed 
at first was changed to a rapid speed, and, 
although it was very dark, we managed to 
keep together until we reached the borders 
of an extensive lake. 


Pausing here before entrusting myself 
to the water, I was aroused by the voice of 
Jack shouting: “Come on! Don't stop a 
second. Our only chance is to cross the lake 
and look out for a large oak tree!” 

Bracing myself for a desperate swim, I ' 
plunged into the water and swam with all 
my strength toward the opposite shore. 
The wolves had gained но rapidly upon us 
that their howls deadened my voice as I 
shouted a reply to my companion. Turning 
my head, I perceived they were now visible. 
Their glaring eyes shone like бге in the 
darkness, and they were so numerous that 
I gave myself up for lost. I still struggled 
on, however, though 1 felt like one fighting 
in a dream. 

Just as I reached the shore I heard Jack's 
voice urging me to climb a tree. Ви ! 
could not stop to attempt this. We ha 
separated at the lake, and swam in different 
This had somewhat һай 


directions. 
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L/ hoto by Sr. MICUAEL-1'. D. 0B fa 
the wolves, who, arriving at this spot 
where they discovered two scents, began 10 

scamper in all directior.s around the shore. 
It was at this opportune moment that 

came upon a small clearing with a rough log: 
hut. Breaking cover, I exerted all my 


strength to reach this place, hearing tho 
cries of a hugo dog-wolf close upon mY 
track, and knowing that the whole pack 
was not far off. | 
Barely had I reached the hut, when this 
wolf, who was far in advance of the resh 
made а spring. Тһе timbers creak 
and groaned as I hurled my body agains | 
the door and avoided this first attack ; then, 
with a loud crash, it fell in, and I was free. li 
Jumping to my feet, I quickly blockaded „ 
the entrance, dealing heavy blows with an b, 
axo I picked up upon the wolves that Mk 
tried to force a passage. | 
Baffled of their BIOS. the wolves ran round ч 
the hut, trying to discover some other mean? à 
of reaching me. They sounded their hidoou- M 
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snarls at every chink in the logs; but, as 
time went on, and they still continued 
merely scraping and tearing at the stout 
timbers, I began to fecl tho more pressing 
danger was over. 

Once I fancied I heard a piteous despairing 
shriek, and my thoughts turned to my brave 
friend. The sound seemed like the voice of a 
man whose last hour had come, and the death 
which he had to face was of an awful charac- 
ter. I tried to picture Jack safely hidden 
away amidst the branches of a huge tree, 
but in reality I had little hope. A man 
overtaken by so many wolves would have 
been killed and devoured in a few minutes, 
and, underestimating the speed of my flight, 
I dreaded lest the wolves, having devoured 
Jack, might be now hurrying after me. 
It was a dreadful thought, and the horror 
of returning home without him almost 
urged me to go forth into the night and 
perish. 

Weary, cold, and miserable, I finally 
huddled myself among some empty sacks, 
and fell asleep. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke, and 
my limbs were stiff and sore. Tho wolves 
had entirely disappeared, and, as I pulled 
away the barriers from the door, I saw 
Jack, pale and fainting, leaning against tho 
sid» of the hut. 

At first I thought he was dying, but, after 
I had dragged him into the shanty, I per- 
ceived he was in & half-frozen stupor. I 
wrapped round him every possible covering 
I could find, and, as I lay by his side, he fell 
into an easy sleep. I now began to look 
about m2 and examine the crude dwelling 
that had proved such a “ tower of refuge ” 
against the wolves. 

The timbers were carelessly hewn, being 
square and fitted with no other tool than 
the ordinary backwoodsman's axe. Mud 
and boughs had been rammed in the open 
spaces, though daylight was visible here and 
there. Standing. as a fixture in the, centre, 
was a table supported by huge blocks. 
Upon this table still remained the rude 
appointments of a simple meal. The fat 
adhered to the frving-pan, and the flesh of a 
fat buck remained unconsumed in the midst. 
An unwholesome-looking loaf was uncut, 
and tho preparations appeared as though 
made for an expected visitor. А large 
hunting-knife and steel wero hanging from a 
nail ready for use. There were no windows, 
but ол one side was а sliding door, used 
probably for light and ventilation. 

This room was divided into a sleeping 
and feeding compartment by а curious 
screen composed of dcer-hides and old 
sacking. My attention was particularly 
attracted to this screen. An extraordinary 
fascination caused me to ge at it. I con- 
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tented myself for some time with the 
furniture, but the weird-looking screen 
seemed to dominate over everything. 
I had no wish to intrude upon the privacy 
of the owner, but a sickly, oppressive 
odour permeated the atmosphere and 
produced a feeling of intolerable nausea, 
I attributed this to the death of some 
unfortunate dog or cat, that had been un- 
intentionally neglected. 

My hand had already scized the huge 
screen and I was about to draw it im- 
pulsively aside, when a noise suddenly 
arrested the act. Why was it I started and 
turned pale ? Is there a power within that 
can speak? I drew rapidly away and went 
to the door for fresh air. While standing 
here à few minutes I perceived Jack raiso 
himself upon his elbows and look searchingly 
at me, before he asked: What is the matter 
with that screen? I have been looking 
at it for the last five minutes. I can't mako 
it out ; it seemed to wake me up." 

Having recovered from my unaccountablo 
nervousness, I answered Jack with a laugh, 
telling him it concealed a ghost. “A 
ghost ! " he oxclaimed, springing to his feet. 
“I have heard of ghost stories, but this 
atmosphere is so thick I believo we could cut 
slices out of it with a knife." | 

“ Well! never mind, old man," I replied 
reassuringlv, let us have a pipe and 
disinfect the enemy.” 

We had our pipes and talked of everything 
we could think of except that screon, but L 
noticed my companion looking at it con- 
tinually, and he too detected me a dozen 
times doing the same thing. Finally, we 
both asked almost together, What із 
behind it!“ 

The sun was now well up, and the warm 
rays fell upon the roof of the hut, and as 
the heat increased. the atmosphere became 
unbearable. We walked together round the 
building a dozen times, and tried to peer into 
that mysterious recess and to unearth tho 
mystery without the necessity of pulling 
aside tha screen, but without success, 

Still we hesitated. There are horrors of 
death in the form of death that the bravest 
shrink from, and though wo had Loth so 
narrowly escaped its jaws, yet that screen, 
with its weird shadow and awful something 
hidden, made the very thought of investi- 
gation repugnant, The old-fashioned de- 
cision of tossing a coin in the air occurred 
doubtless to us both, but to carry it out 
was a concession to cowardice that neither 
would admit. 

Jack was evidently working himsclf up 
to desperation, though he could not keep 
his eyes off the screen. Taking me by tho 
arm he said: Come on! Let us buck up 


and do it.” 
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We entered the hut without a word. 
The atmosphere appeared worse than ever, 
but we did not pause until, as though by 
mutual consent, each had grasped a portion 
of the screen, and given it a violent wrench. 
Tho result was both alarming and remark- 
able. A terrible blow struck me on tho 
brow, and, staggering backwards, I fell to 
the ground. I was knocked insensible, and, 
when I recovered, Jack was bending over 
me and wiping blood from a wound upon my 
head. My first words were: What has 
happened ?" The disorder and wreck around 
answered the question. Our united efforts 
had destroyed the whole structure, and a 
heavy pole had inflicted a severo blow on 
me as it fell. 

My friend had not escaped entirely 
without hurt, for he told me he had also 
been stunned by a mysterious blow, Our 
nerves, however, were in a far more reason- 
able condition after the accident than 
they were before. Ме therefore once 
more approached the couch which lay 
half covered by the fallen screen, and, 
carefully lifting the corners, looked under- 
neath. 

Oh! horrors! A most dreadful sight 
greeted us. The face of a young woman 
half devoured, and in a terrible state of 
decomposition. The poor creature had 
doubtless been seized with sudden illness 
and staggered to her bed, where she had 
helplessly suffered and died. It would 
appear from the half.prepared meal that 
her fatal attack had overtaken her while 
engaged in an effort to make ready for her 
husband's home-coniing. 

Leaving this chi ber of horrors, we has- 
tened to the neighbouring vut-buildings, 
only to find the doors barred and locked. 
A few heavy blows, however, from a club 
soon revealed a dead cow, a hog, and a few 
fowls, The hog had evidently been the 
last to die, a half-caten chicken, and even 
rents in the cow's carcass, testifying to his 
last effort to support life. 

Our position was extremely painful. The 
body of the woman was in too terrible a 
condition to move, and we had no materials 
for making a coffin. The only alternative 
appeared to be to set fire to the buildings and 
their contents. Jack agreed to this arrange- 
ment, because it appeared to us both that 
the scoundrel husband who had brought his 
wife into these wild forest regions had 
secretly left her and entered a lumbering 
camp, surrendering his wife to her fate, 
Gathering all the dead wood we could tind, 
wo piled huge heaps on each side, and then 
applied a flaming torch, and, in the solemn 
light of that weird fire, with heads uncovered, 
wo proceeded silently and sadly to retrace 
our way to camp. 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Adcentures of Jack Alderson, У.С." “A Night in a Burmese Jungle,” ete, 


р an instant I had slipped out of bed and 
; stolen across to the door, where I stood 
listening with straining ears, Again the 
lock creaked, and I heard tho bolt shoot 
back. But, having turned the key, my 
visitor seemed in no hurry to onter. 

À minute passed and there was not 
anothor sound. Waiting, not knowing what 
to expect, was horrible, and I was almost 
Overcome by the temptation to tear open 
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CHAPTER VII. — ESCAPE, 


the door and discover who was outside, 
when at last, by the faint moonlight that 
shone through a crack in the broken window- 
shutters, I saw that it was opening noist- 
lessly towards me, and I had barely time 
to place myself against the wall, in such a 
position that when the door swung back 
it would conceal me for a moment from 
whoever might enter, before a man crept 
in on stockinged feet, 


As he tip-toed towards tho bed his back 
was towards me, so that I could not see his 
face, but, peering round the edgo of the 
door, I distinguished sufficient of his figure 
and dress to recognise him as one of the 
Spaniards. ‘ Pedro without a doubt," I 
thought, remembering what Don Sebastian 
had said, though at the time I had con- 
sidered it but a rough joke. But Don Pedro 
or not, the villain's intention was clear 
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enough, for his long knife was not in his 
girdle, but held in his right hand, ready to 
strike. 

That was sufficient for me. With a bound 
I was upon him, and, before he could turn, 
struck him under the ear with every ounce 
of weight and strength I could put into my 
clenched fist. 

Ho fell like a log and his knife flew clatter- 
ing from his grasp on to the bare floor. I 
picked. it up апа bounded. for the door, 
wondering where I should find Colonel 
Charmilly to tell him how I had been 
treated and to seek his protection, 

My assailant had left. the key, опе of a 
bunch, in the door, and ] was about to 
close it behind me and Jock him in, when 
1 saw that he was still lying on his face, 
as he had fallen, like à man dead, At the 
same moment I heard a voice in the hall 
downstairs, and a sudden fear seized me as 
the thought. flashed through my mind that 
I had killed Don Pedro, and that, if his 
companions discovered it before I could 
find the Colonel, my own life would be in 
extreme danger. 

The house was wrapt in darkness; I was 
quite ignorant of its construction or where 
the Colonel was sleeping, and I dreaded to 
move lest the sound of my footsteps might 
attract the attention of the man I had heard 
speaking below. It was extraordinary that 
the crash of Don Pedro's heavy fall had 
not already alarmed him and sent him 
mounting the stairs to ascertain the cause ; 
but, as F stood there listening with beating 
heart, I could hear no further sound from 
the lower part of the house save the loud 
monotonous ticking of a clock. 

This familiar sound scmenow restored 
a little of my confidence and courage, and 
enabled me to think more clearly, although 
] confess that what [ most thought of was 
the Spaniards’ long knives. Balancing my 
chances, I came to the conclusion that the 
safest plan was to return to my room, 
however unpleasant the companionship of 
a corpse might be, and wait there till day 
should bring Colonel Charmilly to my side, 

No sooner thought. of than done, but I 
had hardly closed the door and turned the 
key than a fresh alarm met me. 

Don Pedro groaned, I had not then 
killed him, as I had thought, and I saw with 
dismay that I stood, as it were, between two 
fires (ће revengeful ruffian in the room with 
me and his no less terrifying comrades 
below. l 

The groan was followed by a deep sigh, 
and the huddled body straightened itself 
out and rolled to one side. 

The movement warned me there was no 
time to lose if I were not to be taken like 
a rat in a trap as soon as Pedro recovered 
his senses, and, holding his knife in my hand, 
as more handy than my sword in a sudden 
struggle, I stepped to his side to examine 
him. Jn rolling over he had brought his 
face to where a beam of moonlight, straggling, 
as I have said, through the shutter, fell 
full upon it, and as I bent over him and saw 
the dark repulsive features and the wido 
sweeping black moustaches, it was all I 
could do to stifle a cry of amazement and 
consternation. "The assassin was not Don 
Pedro, as І had imagined, but Don Sebastian 
himself ! 

More than once that night I had known 
the chill of fear, but my blood never ran 
colder than when I saw who my would-be 
murderer was, and my limbs shook во beneath 
me that I was glad to sink for a moment 
on to my bed. Had it been Pedro, I had 
seen enough of these men’s insane prido 
to have perceived some conceivable motive 
for the crime. But why should Don 
Sebastian wish to murder me? I had 
given him, at least, no cause of offence, and, 
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morcover, had T not come to his house under 
the particular protection of his friend, 
Colonel Charmilly ? 

But [ had little time to think, for, as I 
sat looking at him in terror, I saw his eyelids 
flicker and. knew that not an instant was to 
be lost if E were to prevent his crying out and 
bringing the whole gang up the stairs. His 
double-barrelled pistol мая in his girdle, 
Bending over him, | drew it out, and then, 
with the knife, cut the silken sash and tore 
it from his waist. With half of it I bound 
his legs firmly together at the ankles, and 
secured his knees with the strap of old. Ned 
Waines's bag. Then I rolled. him а little 
оп his side, and, slitting his gaudy waist- 
coat. up the back and armholes, wrenched 
it off him. And I remember my alarm 
when my hasty action tore off one of the 
gold buttons and it rolled noisily across the 
floor, 

In the waistcoat I wrapped. the pistol, 
and, blessing the name of Ned Waines, one 
of whose stories had given ine the idea, 
forced it thus muffled into Sebastian's 
mouth, so that his jaws ga ped. 

I had almost. secured it there with the 
other half of the sash when his eves opened 
wide, For the красе of two seconds he 
looked wildly at me, and then, feeling the 
gag, and realising what I was at, he seized 
me with both hands to throw me off, 

He was a powerful man, far stronger 
than I, and, in spite of all I could do, slowly 
forced me back until I could. scarcely keep 
the pistol in his month. Struggle as I 
would, that steady pressure was too much 
for my boy's strength, and I saw that in 
less than a minute his mouth would be free 
and the alarm be given. His knife lay 
beside us on the floor. It seemed like 
murder, but I did not hesitate, for I saw 
clearly from the savage gleam in his eves 
that it was his life or mine, and | determined 
suddenly to quit my hold. on the pistol, 
grasp the knife and drive its long blade into 
his breast before he could cry out, 

But the wily Spaniard saw my intention 
ere scarcely ! had formed it, and instantly 


abandoning the steady pressure which 
was slowly overpowering me, began to 
struggle fiercely. It was his undoing. 


As he rolled to this side and that in his efforts 
to throw me off, his left arm rested for an 
instant on the floor, I Was kneeling over 
him, and in a trice I shifted my right leg 
and brought my knee down upon his arm 
above the elbow, pinning it to the boards 
with my whole weight. He winced at the 
pain, but could not move me, and with a 
desperate wrench I tore my right shoulder 
free from his clutch. Then, quick as 
lightning, holding the pistol in his mouth 
for an instant with one hand, } grabbed the 
loop of the severed girdle that 1 had wound 
round the stock, and, passing it behind his 
neck, slipped it over the muzzle where it 
projected on the other side of his mouth. 
Another twist. of the slack round the butt. 
end of the weapon secured. it firmly, and 
then there only remained. bis hands. To 
bind them was not a difficult task; for, 
exhausted and half stifled by the gay, 
and unable to move his left arm or legs, 
he offered a feeble resistance. 

It was soon done, and there he lay, his 
checks forced. back into a diabolical grin, 
and his eyes bulging with terror; for doubt. 
less he expected that my next move would 
be to kill him. But so far from that, all I 
was thinkiug of was how to escape from tho 
house, 

As a last precaution against his making 
any noise I rolled him on to his face, and 
then crossed the room to the window. 
Cautiously pushing back the crazy shutters, 
I looked out, hoping to see some drainpipe 
or other means by which 1 could ike 


shift ta descend to the ground. The storm, 
which, to judge by the moonlight that had 
pierced the shutters, must have abated fora 
time, had now commenced to rage more 
furiously even than during our walk to 
Lisbon. Heavy. black. clouds were racing 
across the face of the watery moon, ко that 
the courtyard below me was lit one moment 
by silvery light, and the next plunged in 
impenetrable darkness, And at intervals 
the swish of the falling rain was drowned 
by heavy rolls. of distant. thunder, But 
this uncertain light was enough to show me 
that the courtyard was quite thirty feet 
below me, and that, exeept for the window. 
sills of the two storeys beneath, the walls 
of the house offered no foothold of any 
description, 

Batted in this direction, I was about to 
withdraw my head, when suddenly 1 heard 
a cautious whisper from above. 

" Hush, Don Pedro, have you got the 
keys у It is nearly morning and we shall 
be late. Oh. help me to escape and I wil 
make vou rich for life!” | 

It was a woman's voice speaking in 
Spanish, deep and musical, and, looking up, 
] saw a dark figure leaning out of the window 
above me. Instantly Don Sebastian s words 
to Colonel Charmilly, 7 The men for you, the 
girl for me," recurred to my memory, The 
no doubt was the girl. And I remembered 
that Colonel Charmilly had said he hoped 
кооп to see her Don Sebastian s wife. Vet. if 
that were so, why should she appear half- 
crazed with terror and call on Don Pedro 
te help her to escape ? 

* | am not Pedro, señora,” I whispered, 
and the head was at once drawn in again 
with a stifled cry of consternation, 

Consumed with curiosity, and hy no 
means sorry to find so gentle a creature 45 
a woman alive and awake in this house of 
horrors, I waited for a minute, and then, 
as she did not reappear, I called as softly 
as ] was able, “Senhora ! Senhora!” | 

But no reply came, except that my strain- 
ing ears fancied they caught the sound 
sobbing in the room overhead. 

“Senora 1 I ventured again in a slightly 
louder key. 

Very cautiously she looked out. 

* Who are vou, señor Y You do net speak 
like a Spaniard. Are you a Portuguese * 

“Рат ап Englishman, señora, 1 repli 
in the same low tone. 

“An Englishman!” 
* Then vou will help те! | 
could stand by and seo a helpless girl 
demned to a worse fate than death!“ 

" What is it you fear ? ” l asked. 

„ cannot explain,” she replied, “ hat 
Tam in great danger. Oh, help me to leave 
this terrible house.” 

And then, as I hesitated to reply, she 
continued : 


she exclaimed. 


No Englishman 
con- 


“Oh, señor! senor! you cannot мөк Wie 
the wickedness of these inen. No Engl the 4 
man could be their friend.” | til 

The terror and the appeal in her voice WT tt by 
not to be withstood. » Vast 

* | will help you if I can, schera.” 1 whit hw 
pered, ©“ but you must tell me how, for | "he my 
fear I am a prisoner like yourself.” and | 

“Then I am lost," she moaned. “ Гат them, 
locked in this garret and Sebastian has the i e 
key. Ah, what can have happened t° 500 
Pedro ? ” , Na 

“Wait, señora,” I said, for if Sebastian ep 
had the key it probably hung with the others IP 
in the lock of my door. , | * 48 

Closing the shutters, I retreated on “P Ua 
toe into the room. 4 brief inspectio” t f 
showed me that Sebastian's bonds and "f Ta 
were secure, and in spite of my fears he 
almost laughed to think what his feeling’ ще 
must be, for of course he had overhea [к 
every word that had passed between us ^n 
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Then Y buckled on my sword and, carrying 
my boots in one hand and taking the bunch 
of keys in the other, unlocked the door 
and passed out, locking it again behind me. 

In front of me I saw a dark flight of 
narrow stairs leading to the storey above. 
Up this I mounted stealthily. Once a 
board creaked, and my heart stood still. 
Winding round, the stairway brought 
me to a landing over mine. Feeling along 
the opposite wall I found a door. It was 


locked, but luckily the key of my own 
door fitted it. I pushed it open, and a 
fitful beam of moonlight showed me a tall, 


slight figure standing in the middle of the 
room within. Then a cloud shut out the 
light and we were left in darkness. 

I slipped in and closed the door. 

* Quick! señora,” I whispered. ‘ Tell 
me what to do. We may be discovered 
at any moment." 

But, instead of replying to my question, 
n girl, in а tone of frightened suspicion, 
said : 

" How did you come here? You said 
you were a prisoner ! ” 

"] took the key from Don Sebastian," 
I replied. 

. " You took the key from Don Sebastian!“ 
she exclaimed increduleusly. 

“ Within this ten minutes he attempted 
to murder me, and he now lies bound hand 
and foot in the room below this," I said. 
The same key that let me out from there 
let me in to you." 

“ I do not believe you, señor,” she cried, 
so loud that I feared we should be heard. 
This is another trap. Oh, why are men so 
cruel ? And I do not believe you are an 
Englishman. No Englishman would be the 
agent of such vile wretches as Sebastian 
and that wicked Frenchman ! " 

" Hush, señora,” I whispered, utterly 
puzzled at this outburst. “ I know nothing 
of Sebastian save what I told you. I saw 
him to-night for the first time in my life. 
And the only Frenchman I know here is 
Colonel Charmilly, an old friend, whom I 
wish we could find, for he would protect 
us from these blood-thirsty Spaniards.” 

The girl laughed : actually ирей 

" You are wasting your time, senor," 
she said. “I am in no mood for jesting.” 
And there was no longer any trace of tears 
in her voice, but only a fine contempt. 


1* Canadian North-West. Mounted Police 

is pretty well-known as a body. of 
picked and highly trained men, charged with 
the duty ot enforcing Dominion law over the 
wild Indians, the half-breeds, and the more 
or less civilised white men who roam over a 
vast. territory north of the United States 
boundary. In the course of their service 
the men of the force undergo many hardships 
and undertake many adventures, some of 
them even more remarkable than that 
of which I mean to give a perfectly true 
account, 

Not. long ago, Ken-na-ron-gwa, a Cree of 
the Plains, * went out after cattle," with 
two other young bucka, his relations—that 
Із to say, they began shooting, skinning, 
and eating the cattle on the outlying ranches, 
near the hunting-grounds of the tribe, as if 
they were so many buffalo. 

The young Indians often do this when they 
£ct restless, and sometimes, especially if they 
get hold of any fire-water, their thievish- 
ness results in bloodshed. 
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“ Señora,” I said, “I do not understand 
you. I swear that every word 1 have 
spoken is true." 

“ You are an Englishman ? " she said. 

** Yes," I answered. 

And a friend of Colonel Charmilly ? " 

“ Yes, señora.” 

“ Then you must be a traitor, señor,” she 
said ; and I hope, when the English catch 
you, that you will be hanged ! " 

Just then the moon burst through the 
clouds and ita silver light flowed in on us 
through the open window. 

„Why, you are only a boy!” she ex- 
claimed, as she saw my face. How come 
you to be the companion of these wicked 
теп?” 

Briefly, dreading every moment we should 
be heard and discovered, 1 explained how 
1 had come with the Colonel from England 
to fight against the French, and how Schas- 
tian had attempted to murder me in my 
sleep. 

“My poor boy," she whispered. “То 

fight the French indeed! Do you not 
know that Charmilly is a spy of Bonaparte's, 
and that Sebastian and his gang are in bis 
ay?" 
I had been frightened enough beforc, but 
when I heard this terrible accusation against 
my only friend sheer terror took me by the 
throat. 

Come, señora!” T gasped. “ Let us 
explain afterwards, Every instant adds to 
our danger." 

* But how are we to go ? " she asked. 

“ By the door," I replied. “I have 
Sebastian's keys. We must take the risk. 
There is no other way. The window is 
impossible.“ | 

For two seconds she looked earnestly 
into my face aa if to read whether truth or 
deceit abode there. Then she put her hand 
into mine. 

“TI will trust you, señor,” she said simply. 

“ Then соте!” I whispered. 

With the utmost caution we descended 
the three flights of creaking stairs and 
reached the hall in safety. A lamp burned 
amokily on a table by the wall, and by its 
light we could see the entrance door. It 
was locked and bolted. I drew back the 
bolt, which grated horribly, and then paused 
to listen, for 1 thought I heard a noise in 
the room where I had supped with the 

(To be continued.) 


A QUICK RECAPTURE. 
By REGINALD GOURLAY. 


Ken-na-ron-gwa knew he was a “ had 
Injin.“ There was no hunger in his village 
- nothing to excuse the fact that he and 
two other Crees had. shot. eight. cattle on 
Milman’s ranche in the foot-hills, They 
did it for sport. It was like the old buffalo 
times, this riding among the skurrying 
cattle, shooting right and left, and yelling 
like fiends. 

Then, too, fresh stolen beef, after army 
bacon and musk rats, was a delicious 
change of diet. 

Because Ken-na-ron-gwa realised he had 
done amiss, he was easily arrested. When 
two mounted policemen pulled up in front 
of his teepee, and told him “ to get his pony, 
and come along," he obeyed philosophically. 

All the arrests of Indians made by the 
Mounted Police are made in the same simple 
way. A pair of policemen ride into the 
village and take their man out without 
giving time for thought or action. In a 
large village this is comparatively safe now, 
for many Indians will take the side of law 
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As T stood with straining елга 


Spaniards. 
It was a man 


I recognised the sound. 
snoring in his sleep. 

І was now quite collected and recovered 
from my fears—a fact no doubt due to the 
knowledge that I had no longer only myself 
to think of, but that the senora's safety 
as well as my own depended on my cool. 
ness and courage. Motioning her to pass 
in front of me, L handed her the keys and 
drew my sword. And a curious spectacle 
I must have presented, with my clothes 
all tumbled and awry, a drawn sword in 
one hand and a pair of boots in the other. 
But there was no one except the senora to 
see me, and she, poor girl, was far too 
agitated to take note of my appearance ; 
for, as I stood facing towards the stairs and 
the room where the sleeper snored, I could 
hear her behind me trying key after key in 
the lock, unable to find the right ono. 

Suddenly there was a crash. The heavy 
bunch of keys had fallen from her trembling 
fingers on to the stone flags with which the 
hall was paved. 

“ Who goes?” cried a rough voice from 
the supper- room. * 

Quick, senora ! " I whispered, and drew 
back my sword.arm. Steps were crossing 
the room. 

At last she found the key. The lock 
turned and she threw open the door, letting 
in a faint and mingled light. of grey dawn 
and fading moon, accompanied by the beat. 
of driving rain and the loud shriek of wind 
through narrow streets. 

But, before we could pass the threshold, 
the door of the supper-room opened, and a 
great sleepy head looked out. At the 
sight of me with my drawn sword, and of 
the señora at the open door, the ruffian 
gaped with astonishment. But before he 
could cry out I lunged with all my might 
and he fell in the doorway without a groan. 

“ Oh, oh! vou have killed him!” cried the 
seüora, forgetting the need of silence in her 
horror at such sudden death. 

I seized her by the arm and dragged her 
out. Already shouts and hurrying footsteps 
were resounding through the house, and we 
fled across the courtyard and out into the 
narrow lane, running for our lives. 

As we ran I looked at my sword. The 
blade was flecked with blood. And I hastily 
sheathed it lest the señora should вее it too, 


and order, But in a village of few lodges 
inhabited mostly by the prisoner's relatives 
there is often trouble for the troopers, 

Rut Ken-na-ron-gwa went quietly enough. 
He had been expecting arrest, for he knew 
that his comrades had been caught. before, 
* After all, what did it matter?“ 

He would ride cosily with the police to 
the nearest. post. The Commandant would 
“speak bur" to him for ten minutes. He 
would be shut up in the Fort for three 
months or so, with plenty of tobacco and 
good rations, and then be let out till the next 
time, Of course he would have to pay 
some skins to tlie rancheman in the spring 
for a fine, but that was too far away to bother 
an Indian. 

What he had not reckoned on was the 
railway. 

During the summer a side line had been 
run through his country to the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the 
police had orders to take Ken-na-ron-gwa 
to Calgary, because he was a ringleader. 
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When they got him to the station he was so 
violent that they were obliged to handcuff 
him to get him on board. Indeed, he had 
got at his knife, and very nenrly stabbed 
Policeman Simmonds with it. 

However, he was at last in the baggage 
car, with Policeman Simmonds on guard 
over him, and, as chance happened, a 
squad of Mounted Police on other duty in 
a car behind the baggage car. Simmonds's 
comrade, who had assisted at the capture, 
had ridden back to his post, his presence 
being no longer considered necessary. 

After a while Ken-na-ron-gwa seemed 
resigned to his fate, and spoke to his captor. 

„This ‘live devil’ stop soon ? ” he asked, 
referring to the railway engine, 

* Yes, pretty soon." 

“ How soon?!“ 

„Oh. three or four pipes.“ A pipe " — 
іп Indian parlance meaning timo for 
amoking one—is about an hour. 

“ [njin want smoke pipe now. 


Loose 


hand. No can get pipe. Dis thing run too 
hard.” 
The good-natured policeman thereon 


readily enough took off his prisoner's hand- 
cuffs, and gave him his pipe. It seemed 
perfectly safe to do so. The train was 
running at a great rate over the level 
prairie; Simmonds had his Winchester 
leaning against the side of the car near him. 
°“ There was no danger," thought Simmonds, 
who had not been long in the force. 

Ken-na-ron-gwa smoked in silence and 
apparent placidity for a while, but his heart 
was black. Where was the live devil’ 
taking him to, tied to its tail ? " he wondered 
as he smoked. What awful thing mightn't 
there be at the end of a trip that began 
so fearfully *" The side door of the 
baggage car stood open to admit light and air. 
The train was slowing up a little as it 
approached a bridge over a large slough. 
With a movement so quick that the eye 
could hardlv follow it, he was out of the door, 
grabbing the policeman’s Winchester as he 
passed him. 

Simmonds was after him, without an 
instant's hesitation, but his heavy riding 
hoots were against him, and he stumbled 
in alighting, and sprained his ankle griev- 
ously. When he recovered his footing, the 
train had passed on, and Ken-na-ron-gwa, 
twenty feet off, had him neatly covered with 
his own Winchester. 

Neither man spoke a word, but there was 
a peculiar eloquence in the glittering snake- 
like eve of the redskin that made Simmonds 
refrain from trying to draw his revolver. 

The Indian backed away, keeping the 
rifle on Simmonds till he got a hundred 
yards or so off. Then he turned round, and 
sped away across the prairie, running like an 
antelope. Poor Simmords, who, with his 
sprained ankle, was unable to walk a yard, 
to say nothing of running, had to stand and 
let him go. 

Long before the train could stop, and the 
squad of police who were in the forward car 
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“While we find God's signet 
Fresh ou English ground, 
Why go gallivanting 
With the nations round." —RINGSLEY. 
I NEVER hear the rapturous description 
of places beyond the sea, given for my 
benefit by some restless, peregrinating 
acquaintance, without calling to mind a 
trip taken a year or two back during the 
sunny days of the leafy month of June, 
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could get to the spot, the Indian was out 
of sight over one of the great waves of the 
rolling prairie. He had a good start, and 
the larger part of North America for a refuge, 
once he got out of sight. 

The squad came up and a hurried consul- 
tation took place. The rank and file had 

recise orders to proceed at once to Calgary. 

jut something must be done to capture the 
runaway. 

Simmonds was disabled. Tf the prisoner 
was allowed to escape, like that, it would 
soon be known through the whole Cree tribe ; 
and then the news would run through other 
tribes, and a serious loss of prestige to the 
Mounted Police would follow. 

What was to be done? "Then Jack 
Rogers, the bugler of the squad, a lad of 
eighteen, the best long-distance runner in 
the corps, stepped forward. He volunteered, 
if permitted, to follow the Indian, and bring 
him in single-lLuaded, 

Jack's offer was accepted. He took off 
his heavy riding-boots, put on a pair of 
moccasins, and, taking only his heavy 
cavalry revolver, handcuffs, and а few 
captain's biscuits, was off in less than five 
minutes, ‘The train went on. 

Rogers was small, slight, and very boyish 
in appearance, but he had plenty of courage, 
nerve, and brains. All that day he followed 
his man at good speed, for the red man’s 
trail in the long grass, which stood about 
knee-high, was as easy to follow as a turn- 
pike road. 

Jack never came in sight of his man, nor 
did he wish to on the open prairie, for the 
Indian had a Winchester rifle, which would 
have had much the best of an argument 
against a revolver. 

The bugler thought when he started that 

Ken-na-ron-gwa would head for the large 
Cree village to the north, where he had been 
arrested first, and there Rogers meant to 
capture him, trusting to the good sense of 
the better class of the Indians and to tho 
un of his uniform to support him. 
jut when towards night he realised. that 
Ken-na-ron-gwa was heading steadily west- 
ward, the brave lad realised that he had 
undertaken a hazardous task. He remem- 
bered that there was a small camp of rene- 
gade Crees in that direction—about eight 
lodges—-a!l Ken-na-ron-gwa's relatives, and 
had no longer any doubt that this was the 
escaped prisoners goal. For Rogers to 
arrest him openly there would mean his own 
death to a certainty. 

It was a trying situation for an old plains- 
man, let alone a boy of eighteen; but the 
lads that enlist in the Canadian Mounted 
Police are generally of good material. 
Rogers kept on the trail. Near sunset next 
dav he was lying in the tall grass on a bluff, 
watching somo Cree lodges below him. 
They were the lodges of the prisoner’s 
relatives before spoken of. Jo reach them 
Rogers had come nearly fifty miles, eating 
nothing but the few biscuits he had taken 
with him when he started. 


By Н. W. WEALD. 


We didn't traverse beyond the confines 
of our native shores to seek the change of 
scene rendered necessary by a year's hard 
work, neither did we depart from our 
customary simplicity as regards method 
of travelling and housing accommodation 
en route. Yet never was a holiday more 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

To be brief, we journeyed on bicycles, 
and, snail-like, carried the house with us. 


Almost. the first man he saw was Ken. 
na-ron-gwa, exhibiting his easily acquired 
rifle to his admiring relatives. There were 
eight other men and some aquaws. It was 
& fishing-camp, on the banks of a large 
creek. 

Rogers could see the canoes drawn up, 
all ready for the night's * Jacking "—that x 
spearing tish by torch or “Jack” licht. 
Ho also saw the cight or ten ponies of the 
camp picketed іп a line near the teepees 
Then for the first time he saw a fair chane 
to capture his man. He lay still in the 
grass, and exercised patience, 

Night came оп. As darkness approached, 
the whole camp, squaws and all, lit their 
Jack lights, pushed off their canoes, and 
began their fishing—all the camp except 
one man. 

Ken-na-ron-gwa was tired with his lont 
run, And did not wish to fish. This was what 
Rogers had counted on. 

Secure now from all dangereof pursuit, the 
Indian went into the nearest tee pee, evidenth 
to sleep. This was better than Rogers had 
dared to hope for. He forced himself to le 
still, and wait an hour. 

The canoes were far away round a bend 
of the creck, when Jack crept down the 
bluff, and then crawled inch by inch to the 
teepee which he had seen Ken-na-ron-g¥a 
enter. 

Soon afterwards the tired Indian wa 
wakened by the command in English. Get 
up, and come with me!" He knew what i 
meant, and, as he woke with a start, К 
became aware that a small but solid-lookinc 
white youth was holding a revolver to bi 
ear. He reached for his rifle; it was ne 
there, Then he realised, Indian like, that 
the fates were against him. 

Come, get up ! " said Jack Rogers. 

Ken-na-ron-gwa felt the cold touch o 
the revolver. He rose, and Rogers march 
him to the place where the ponies wer 
picketed. Covering the Indian with tb 
revolver, Rogers made him unfasten t 
Ы ropes of the two best-looking animals 

ike a shot Rogers sprang upon one of 
them, keeping the revolver ready all the 
time. | 

“ Now mount the other pony," said he. 
The Indian scowlingly obeyed. “ Hold out 
your hands!” said Rogers, coming nea 
with the revolver. The Indian obeyed, and 
before he realised it the handcuffs wer 
locked on His wrists. Then the young 
bugler tied the Indian on securely with the 
lariat which hung at his pony's saddle bow, 
and they were off. 

Before sunrise next morning Rogers rode 
into the nearest Mounted Police Pot. 
twenty-five miles away, with his recapt 
prisoner. Tho Commandant told him thi! 
“he was a smart lad," and that sumpt 
approbation, with the increased respect ° 
his comrades, was all the reward he ever had, 
or expected. It may pleaso the reader V 
know that Ken-na-ron-gwa got only t"? 
months in prison after all. 


As one of the so-called sterner scx, Î c 
veyed the main portion of the сатри 
impedimenta. Tent, fly-sheet, mackint 

ground.sheet, ground.blanket, alumi” 
pegs, etc., make a formidablo list, but E 
were easily brought within the compas”. 
Japanese basket, and carried on the 

carrier. Another basket of smaller dime 
sions contained an eider-down quilt, a s^, 
blanket, and thin sleeping - suits; а * Primus 
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8tove was clipped to the bicycle's top tube, 
and the tent poles—two, of three sections 
each— were, with their case, strapped to one 
of the back stays. 

So much for my machine. The sharer 
of my joys and sorrows carried in a small 
basket a medley of aluminium pots and 
pans, enamelled cups and plates, an assort- 
ment of cutlery, and a teapot. I had 
arranged in packing to leave the latter relic 
of civilisation behind, but found I had 
reckoned without “my lady." Did I 
think she was going camping for a whole 
week without taking a teapot?” The 
lady, a8 usual, had the best of the argument, 
and the utensil for brewing “ the cup that 
oheers " was accordingly included in the kit. 

Though we made no fixed plans beforehand 
—they are never rigidly adhered to—we 
decided to do" Cornwall, seeing as much 
of the county as was possible in the limited 
time at our disposal. To this end we dis- 
embarked from the train at Wadebridge, 
rescued our laden cycles from the tender 
mercies of the porter, and set out on the 
road to St. Columb. 

The climb up out of the town was pretty 
stiff and the going rather slow. Heavy 
rain had fallen during the day, and the 
roads had suffered accordingly. 

We carried a letter of introduction to a 
farmer of Маздап, St. Columb, about two 
miles out of the town, and this, like most 
camp sites, could only be reached after 
devious turnings and twistings, and sundry 
inquiries of the few wayfarers to be met on 
the lonely road. 

In my wanderings I have met with all 
sorts and conditions of men, but never, I 
think, have I been accorded such a welcome 
as was extended by our new-found Cornish 
friend. 

Strangers though we were, we were most 
hospitably entertained, and when, after 
declining in turn both their offer of a bedroom 
to sleep in and the lawn to camp on, 
we adjourned to the field near by, straw 
was there in abundance, and the machines 
were unloaded and stored in an adjacent 
barn, the tent was pitched, and, tired as 
we were, we were soon asleep. 

We were awakened the following morning 
by the sound of carts passing along the 
road to the beach. It seems a new bridge 
was being built across the stream that inter- 
sects the Newquay road, and tho men on the 
work—mostly young farmers from St. 
Columb—not caring for the five-mile tramp 
night and morning to and from their houses, 
had pitched a bell-tent in а sheltered 
position near the scene of their operations, 
and seemed to be enjoying themselves 
immensely. They were a fino sturdy set of 
fellows, and, as they worked with trowel and 
pick, and the long-handled shovel peculiar 
to that part of the country, tho air re- 
sounded with their merry laughter and song. 

After a dip in the surf—the sea was too 
rough for any attempt at swimming—a 
lamp was requisitioned, and we started to 
explore the caves at Mawgan Porth, taking 
advantage of the fact that the tido had 
commenced to recede. 

To one accustomed to the tame, low- 
lying coast-line of the eastern counties, these 
inlets proved a positive revelation. 

The massive rocks, the many caverns, 
the roofs of which reflected varied colours 
to the light of the lantern, were awesome in 
their grandeur. 

A short climb over tho cliff to the Bed- 
ruthian Steps was well repaid by the sight of 
these famous rocks. 

Here a farmer with an cyc to business 
had erected a notice-board directing the 
way past a certain cottage, and on arrival 
we found that threepence for each person 
was the customary charge. As it was 
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necessary to cross the farmer's land to get 
to the rocks, we could hardly cavil at the 
outlay. 

In a certain part of Wales they are not so 
modest in their demands. In order to see 
from a particular point one of the many 
waterfalls which abound, a charge of one 
shilling is made. Yet on the opposite 
side of „the stream it may be viewed for 
nothing ! 

To come back to Cornwall, however. 
The following morning we packed up and 
were away fairly early. We had been 
told by our farmer friends that on no 
account should we fail to visit Newquay, 
which, we learned, had risen from the 
obscurity of a fishing- village to notoriety 
as a fashionable seaside resort, with grand 
hotel, shops, promenade, and so on. We 
made a note to give it as wide a berth as 
possible. We hadn't come to Cornwall for 
“ refinements," which were equally available 
at Brighton, Margate, and other resorts of 
the Saturday-to-Monday tripper. 

Our way lay through St. Mawgan, where 
we inspected the Convent and the Church. 
In deference to the ruling of the vicar, 
who had caused a notice to be placed at 
the entrance to the chancel, it became 
necessary for my wife to replace her hat, 
which had been doffed during the ride. 
I confess I cannot follow the line of reasoning 
that to go bareheaded through the house 
of God necessarily implies a lack of piety 
and reverence for the sacred edifice. 

From Mawgan we rode to St. Columb 
Major, and on to Blue Anchor, where we 
joined the main road from Bodmin. 

As we got farther to the south the shafts 
of the tin-mines made their appearance, 
the landscape being dotted with these 
disfigurements for miles around. 

Scorrier Station was an earnest of what 
was to come, and the entry into Redruth can 
only be likened to a ride through some of 
the dingiest of the main thoroughfares in 
the East End of London. 

We had lunched on the way, and it was 
only necessary to stay long enough in the 
town to replenish a milk bottle and purchase 
such provisions as were necessary for tea. 

After getting well away from Camborne, 
the country greatly improves, the fertile 
hills and valleys affording a pleasing con- 
trast to the desolate landscape, the dis- 
used tin-mines, and the long, ugly streets left 
behind, 

We stayed long enough in picturesque 
old Hayle to securo a couple of photographs, 
and then rode on with a view to finding 
a suitable place for tea. 

A little way beyond Lugven we halted. 
The basket was unpacked, and while one 
Started the stove the other went to the 
farm for water. Properly worked, tho 
* Primus " does not take long to boil sufti- 
cient water, and soon the meal was prepared. 

It was at this point we had our first glimpse 
of St. Michael's Mount, and well do we re- 
member it. The beautifully blue waters of 
the bay, with the historic old pile, sur- 
mounted by the castle, shining in the glow 
of an afternoon sun, combined to portray 
in vivid colour and form a picture of beauty 
that can at this moment by me bo better 
imagined than described. 

I was recalled from my poctical reflections 
by a request from my partner to strap on the 
tea-basket and blow up a refractory tyre 
that had been giving trouble on and off all 
day. This done, we rode into Penzance, 
dodging the Saturday-evening traffic in 
Market Jew Street—what a funny name !— 
and so on out of the town to Buryas Bridge, 
near which picturesque little village we in- 
tended to camp for the night. 

The charming manners and courtesy of 
the Cornish folk were again conspicuous— 
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the reception here being if anything even 
more cordial than that which awaited us 
on our entry into the county. After pur- 
chasing cream, bread, and milk at the farm, 
it did not take long to store machines, pitch 
the tent, and partake of the evening meal 
preparatory to turning in for the night. 
Though we were quartered in a field which 
bordered on to the main road, along which 
conveyances were continually passing on their 
return from Land's End, we were in no 
wise disturbed from our slumbers, rendered 
unusually sound as they were by the exer- 
tions of the day. 

The next stage of the tour included a 
journey to Land's End, and, after an early 
breakfast the following morning. we started, 
Being well ahead of time, as it were, we 
decided to make the camp site our head. 
quarters for a couple of days, and so left the 
tent and kit behind. 

Qur way lay through Trevescan village, 
on to Sennen, or, as some people say, 
“Sennen Church Town," where we saw an inn 
which has a dual title. On one side of its 
overhanging signboard it tells you it is 
»The Last ’’—on the other it announces, 
in the same unmistakably bold lettering, 
that it is the First Inn in England.“ 

These assertions are soon disproved, 
however, for before long we reach the Land's 
End Hotel, which, being built right on the 
edge of the rock, demonstrates its right to 
the title assumed by the smaller house half 
& mile away. | 

This spot—the “toe” of old England, 
so to speak—affords a magnificent sight. 
Here the broken rock, tumbled in confused 
masses, capped by turf, is washed by tho 
secthing waters of the broad Atlantic, 
as wave after wave rolls, in mountainous 
height, breaks against the rocks, and sends 
up tumultuous cascades of spray. Out to 
sea, about a mile, the Longships Lighthouse 
towers a hundred feet cr so from the level 
of the water; away to the north is seen a 
stretch of water known as Whitesand Bay ; 
while to the south is Wolf Lighthouse, 
which marks another of the rocks which 
skirt this inagnificent but cruelly dangerous 
coast. 

We retrace our steps to the road, and, 
mounting the machines, we leave the main 
road at Trevescan and make for the Logan 
Rock. 

This mass ot granite, weighirg consider- 
ably over fifty tons, is so delicately balanced 
that it can easily be rocked by one person. 

Tradition says that a navi] licutenant, 
wishing to disprove the generally expressed 
assertion that the rock could not be moved, 
obtained the help of a number of sailors 
and succeeded in dislodging it. Having 
shifted the rock for his own satisfaction, 
he was ordered by the Admiralty to replace 
it for theirs, which he did at considerable 
expense to himself. 

The view here was, I think, if anything, 
better than that at Land's End, and the 
sea was a revelation in colour. Facing the 
sun, it assumed a beautiful turquoise hue, 
while viewed from the opposite direction it 
wasa rich deep indigo. How dull and colour- 
less does the water of the Channel seem by 
comparison ! 

Time passed rapidly amidst these wonders 
and beauties of nature, and we rode hack 
to camp by way of St. Buryan—a place 
rich in antiquities—joining the outward 
and main road at Lower Hendra. 

The following day we spent around tho 
quaint old harbour and in the narrow, 
picturesque streets of Newlyn, and the 
camera was kept pretty busy the whole of 
the time. 

Our way now lay through Marazion 
and Helston, and it was on this part of 
the tour that we encountered wet weather. 
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It didn’t’ seem to rain hard, somehow, 
but it “got there" just the same, our 
mackintoshes being penetrated very quickly. 
However, it is a poor heart that never 
rejoices, and though we knew we presented 
a very bedraggled appearance as we walked 
up the long hill into Helston, we comforted 
each other with the reflection that we could 
not possibly get «ny wetter, and so long as 
we were not delayed by punctures or other 
mishaps, and were able to keep going, wo 
were not likely in that mild climate to take 
cold. 

We called a halt at a quaint little village 
called Gweek, and in a field near by soon had 
the tent erected, the last peg being driven 
home as daylight departed. 

There is nothing like a hard, tiring ride 
or tramp through rain to make one appreci- 
ate comfortable quarters and a good square 
meal, and as we sat in the well-lighted tent 
over a preliminary cup of coffee, the 
„Primus“ merrily roaring, the chops 
sizzling in the frying-pan, we agreed that 
we would not exchange that pitch for the 
best accommodation the village afforded. 

We had intended to visit the Lizard, which 
is easily accessible from this spot, but when 
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THE “BOY'S OWN” ROSE GARDEN. 


"[ say, uncle, is November really and 
truly the best month of the twelve 
to choose to plant roses ? "' 

* Really and truly it is, Dick.” 

Dick went home and pondered. He had 
finished his bulb-planting, and still the 
ardening hobby had a firm hold of him; 
fis fingers were itching to get to the tools 
and to have some real and important work 
to do again. 


Roses! Umph—yes! That was work 
ambitious enough ; but if one must not be 
ambitious at fifteen, then better never be 
ambitious at all. Dick was ambitious, and, 
as I have already said, bi gardening hobby 

i him, and grip] im hard, 
gripped Nb duy not be altogether 
an ideal month, but somehow or another it 
often is an ideal month for gardening work. 
And Dick wanted to plant roses—wanted 
very badly, you understand; but he was 
rather short of pocket-money—so was Bob. 
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on the following morning we looked out of 
the tent and found it was still raining we 
decided that that expedition would have to 
be postponed. 

Maps were consulted, breakfast prepared 
and taken, and by that time the rain having 
ceased, we quickly packed, and after eui: 
a call on friends started on the long clim 
over the hill to Penryn and Falmouth. 

There we boarded the Queen of the Fal 
and steamed up the Carrick Roads, passing 
St. Mawes and Nt. Just, and on through 
King Harry's reach, on either side of which 
wooded slopes eame down almost to the 
water's edge. This trip was really the gem 
of the tour. 

On this little toy steamer you ‘ay, 
if you are so minded, chat with the inan at 
the wheel, as he stands—a brawny, sun- 
burned Cornishman--pipe in mouth, steer- 
ing his tiny craft through the intricate 
channel, what time the spectacled skipper 
sells picture posteards and collects the fares ! 

Wo intended to make for Truro, but were 
told that the tide would not allow us to pro- 
ceed farther than Malpas. Here we dis- 
embarked in row-boats, and made for the 
cathedra] town by road, 
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By Е. M. WELLS, 


Author of “ The ‘Boy's Own" Bulb Garden," ete. 


The end of it was, however, the boys had 
a talk with their father, and they managed 
to get to the root of the matter. Would he 
buy the roses—or at least all that they could 
not, for lack of funds — to the extent of three 
dozen, and a load of farmyard manure ? 

“ Yes, that I will, and gladly, and I will 
do more, | will make it up to four deren 
on the understanding that all the labour 
and care of them is in your hands, You 


[Photo F. M. WELLS. 
The old Gloire de Dijon, which is hard to beat. 


can’t raise the money for them, but you can 
give the labour; and remember, they are 
not to be neglected, and you will have to 
learn how to treat them—how to prune, and 
that kind of thing.” 

“ You bet we will, and I mean to know how 
to graft and bud and grow from cuttings.” 

“So, so! Go easy, boys; not everything 
at once; and the question of the moment 
is the varieties you will choose and their 
proper planting. Go to a good place and 
get good reliable stuff that's my advice.“ 


After visiting the cathedral we rode to 
Ladoch, on to Blue Anchor and St. Columb, 
thence to Mawgan, where we camped for the 
last night. 

Though we were astir early next morning, 
we found we had very little time to spare. 
A dip in the sea, back to breakfast, and 
then camp had to be struck. The last 
strap buckled, tyres pumped hard, “ good- 
byes " to our friendsat the farm, and we were 
off to Wadebridge, em roule to “ dear, 
dirty London." 

And thus ended one of the most enjoy- 
able of many holidays spent awheel. Its 
charm lay in its absolute freedom from con- 
ventionality no less than in the glorious 
scenes we encountered. We rode when we 
liked, halted where we pleased, and wherever 
there were a few feet of grassy slope, with а 
hedge to keep off wind, there also was room 
for the erection of our compact little house 
in which we might prepare the evening 
meal and rest after the journey of the 


day. 

That trip will afford food for reflec: 
tion for many long winter evenings to 
come, and we live in the hope it may he 
repeated, 


The boys were a little surprised and 
mightily pleased at the result of their 
appeal to their father; it was better than 
they had expected, and their enthusiasm 
waxed keener and hotter in consequence. 

The first thing, naturally, to consider 
was the preparation of the soil and the 
position in the garden the roses were (0 
occupy. 

This was a puzzle, and it took days to 
solve, for the boys knew enough to under 
stand that the more open was the position 
the better would the roses thrive, and alread} 
the best. beds and borders were appropriat 
for other things. 

“I know," Bob said at last. “If only 
the pater will let us, the tip-top place in the 
whóle garden would be a narrow e 
cut out right away down one side of the 
lawn, wide enough to take two or three 
rows of roses, as he may decide, and the 
width of the mowing-machine from the 
outer edge of the lawn, or something lik 
that. What do you say to that, Dick ? 

“ I say, Go up top.) 
Dick was almost as pleased as if the happy 
inspiration had flashed upon his own brain: 
and the best of it was, their request for thi 
new border was readily granted, on condition 
that they should do the work themselves 
Do the work themselves! That ma 
what they wanted to do, and to start It ? 
the first possible moment. Finally, it ¥“ 
decided that this bed was to take two be 
of bushes, and each row could consist © 
two dozen plants, with perhaps 4 few 
standards down the centre. -— 

The grass was carefully removed in 
and the bed very deeply dug and manure 
It was hard work, but the boys had le! 
the joy of handling tools long before i 
“ We have to decide the names of tle 
roses we mean to grow,” Dick said a lit 
dubiously, for he had spent half an i 
poring over a catalogue of names. } 
say such jolly nice things about them а 
I don't know how a fellow who doesn 12 
cognise one of them by sight is to know il 
or what to choose!” and with that he thre 
the catalogue at Bob’s head. 
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“ГШ tell you this much," Bob said, as 
he ps it up. “I heard somebody tell 
uncle the other day when I was over there 
that you got a much finer effect if you planted 
a good many of each sort rather than have 
the whole lot different." 

Dick straightened himself ; this was worth 
consideration. | 

„Ves, he said at last. Well, let's 
have three or four of every sort; that's 
good. as it reduces the number of names 
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varieties already chosen, so as to accentuate 
the same colouring at a different level, 
and consisted of Liberty, Mrs. W. J. 
Grant, Viscountess Folkestone, and Madame 
Ravary. I ought perhaps to mention the 
fact that roses in the standard form are 
naturally more expensive than in bush form, 
and quite a good and beautiful effect сал be 
achieved with dwarf bushes only if desired. 
I must try now to give a few practical 
hints on the actual planting. as this is a 
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Bob's Rose Arches. 


we'll have to decide upon to one dozen and 
& half." 

“Suppose we ask everybody we know 
the name of their favourite rose; we ought 
to arrive at something that way." 

“Take too long," Dick said. In his own 
mind he had decided to consult the bride 
and bridegroom. They too were choosing 
roses, and Dick knew his young uncle well 
enough to know that he would ftnd out the 
best and most satisfactory sorts for an 
amateur to grow. He knew he could trust 
his choice, and he knew too that he would 
be ready enough to help him. 

Thus finally the list was made, and I may 
say here it fully justified the boys’ hopes 
and expectations when in due time the 
flowering season came and the bushes were 
laden with blossom. A good deal of thought 
was expended upon the arrangement, and, 
of course, the three or four specimens of 
each variety were planted in close proximity. 
But the massing went. farther than this, for 
All the dark.coloured roses were planted 
&t one end of the bed and the colours 
graduated through the crimsons, rose-pinks, 
full and pale pinks, to white and yellow at 
the upper end. 

The varieties selected were as follows: 
Liberty, Richmond, Marquise de Salisbury, 
General Jacqueminot, all of which come 
under the heading of rich deep colouring ; 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Lady Battersea, 
often described ан "cherry " red; Ben 
Cant. These were followed by Dupuy 
Jamain, a very old rose but a profuse 
bloomer; Mrs. W. J. Grant, sometimes 
known as Belle Siebrecht, and one of the 
most beautiful of roses ; Frau Peter Lambert, 
Gladys Harkness, Caroline Testout, a shade 
or two paler than the last and a general 
favourite; Madame Lambard, a tea-rose, 
buta very hardy one; La France, Viscountess 
Folkestone, flesh colour, a beautiful rose that 
recalls the tint of Malmaison carnations ; 
the Hon. Edith Gifford, and Madame Ravary, 
the last deep vellow shaded almost to orange. 

I have said a small number of standards 
were introduced to give variety of height 
down the centre of the border at intervals ; 
these in all cases were standard forms of 
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matter of vital importance; and I would 
Bav, first of all, never attempt to plant 
roses when the soil is saturated with moisture, 
nor on a really windy day, as it is a bad 
thing to tread upon the soil when in this 
wet state; and as to the wind, it cruelly 
dries the roots while they are exposed to it — 
and exposed to it they must be if planting 
is attempted. It happened once that some 
rose bushes were sent me just as an exceed- 
ingly wet time set in, and J dug a hole for 
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of the hole, and it is well to make a little 
mound at the centre of the dug-out hole, so 
that it “sits firmly," so to speak. Two 
pairs of hands are better than one in plant- 
ing roses, one to hold the bush in a firm 
and upright position and the other to 
shovel in the soil. This soil should be well 
pressed home round about the stem of the 
tree, but the operator must see to it that he 
does not plant too deeply; this is a fault 
that the inexperienced often make, and, in 
the ease of standards, it will be found eon- 
venient to drive in the stakes to hold them 
firm before the soit is shovelled in, as stakes 
have to go a considerable depth into the 
gromd to be sufficient support during all 
sorts and conditions of weather, 

" We have not thought to get hold of a 
single climbing rose," ‘There was a distinct 
fecling of disappointment in Dick's voice. 

e“ Well t“ Bob said. 

" Don't. you see, we could have made 
arches for them." 

“Phew! so we could. Why didn't you 
think of that before ży It would have been 
jolly good fun." 

“f sav, people grow roses from cuttings 
sometimes ; I know they do. Dr. Browne 
does, and he has heaps of Gloire de Dijons 
and Ramblers, and all sorts of climbers, 
Let’s—let’s ask him if he will give us some 
cuttings. I want — I mean, I would like to 
have Gloire de Dijons all round our bow- 
window, and I would like to have arches 
of Ramblers at little distances right away 
down the ‘Long Walk.“ Wouldu't you, 
Вору” 

“Га like to make the arches, anyway," 
Bob allowed, for he was a born carpenter. 

Dick went over to Dr. Browne. 

“Will I give you some rose cuttings, my 
boy * Most certainly I will, and show you 
how to grow them too,” and, as he spoke, he 
drew out his knife. Now, look there, soft, 
sappy new growth is no good at all for ent- 
tings, See, I cut well-ripened pieces, about 
nine or ten inches long, and, where possible, 
T secure them with a * heel’ of older wood. 


The little Scotch Rose. 


them, and what is called “heeled them 
in; here they had to remain for weeks, and 
took no harm whatever. 

In digging the holes for the roses, we have 
to remember that these have not to be deep 
and narrow, but wide, flat, and not over 
deep; and the roots should carefully be 
spread out so that they may immediately 
go foraging for nourishment—and roses, 
let me say. are greedy subjects and like 
rich, good food. There must be no cavity 
between tbe base of the rose und the bottom 


Now I strip away the lower leaves, and I 
am coming across to your place to see vou 
plant them. Неге, wrap them in that bit of 
sacking to prevent them drying, Dick, and 
come along." 

The boys, under the Doctor's directions, 
dug out a long trench, put into it a layer of 
course sand, then watered it, and finally 
planted the cuttings very firmly, burying 
them quite three-quarters of their length 
under the soil. and treading this very 
firmly round them. 
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“Now, boys, you come to them during 
the winter whenever the ground has been 
frostbound and a thaw has set in, and sce 
that the soil is well pressed back, as the 
frost is sure to loosen it; then, in the 
spring and summer, see to it that they get 
à watering occasionally, and I go so far as 
to say you ought to have a grand lot of 
young trees to set out in the autumn ; by 
which time, of course, Bob will have put 
up some stout, strong arches for them— 
eh, Bob ? " 
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“ I hope во, sir.” 

“ And these young Gloire de Dijons will 
bo ready to adom that pretty old bow 
window of yours, which, by the way, has 
been crying out for the dear old rose to 
nestle close to it for years.” 

My illustration shows the Gloire de Dijon 
as it appeared a few seasons later in al] its 
glory. 

“I want one of the little Scotch roses," 
the boys’ sister pleaded ; it's s5 lovely to 
use to cut for the house; so I will present it 
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to the garden, if you will find a place for 
it." 

“It does not even need a sunny spot— 
any out-of-the-way place seems good enough 
for it, and it never fails to flower," the 
Doctor told them. 

This was the beginning of the boys’ rose. 
growing, but only the beginning, for with 
Dick, at any rate, it became a grand hobby, 
and, as the old Doctor remarked proudly, 
* What Dick doesn't know about his beloved 
roses isn't worth knowing." 


A MODEL STEAM TURBINE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


HE "turbine" has made rapid strides 
T in the mechanical world, but there 
are few persons outside that sphere of work 
who have any clear ideas of the construction 
of this particular machine. Yet if any boy 
will carry out the following instructions, 
he will find that a splendid working model 
will be the result of his labours. 


Fic. I. 


I do not intend to treat with the theoretical 

rt, leaving that for the student himself to 
look after, as I feel sure that after his atten- 
tion has been drawn to th» subject, and he 
has made his first model, he will then have 
the desire to dig deeper. 

The first part that requires our attention 
is the base-board, and for this vou will 
requir^ a piece of wood 7 in. long by 6 wide 
and l in. thick. You may use any kind of 
wood for this, but have it nicely polished 
and the edges trimmed. 

It is best to use an old piece of board when 
building the machine, as mistakes may 
occur; then, when you have finished all 
the work, mount it on the polished stand. 

We next turn our attention to the turbine 
itself, and you will find that this can be 
made out of any odd scraps of brass. 

First cut two pieces of brass the same 
shape and size as shown in fig. ]. When 
describing the circle, care must be taken 
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to continue the mark as shown by the 
dotted lines, as this is the full size of tho 
drum. | 
We shall now want a narrow edge, turning 
up at right angles, as shown at A. This is 
for the purpose of fixing the turbine to the 
base-board, and therefore three holes should 
be made for the screws. | 
We next require a brass drum, and this 
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should measure a trifle less than 21 in. in 
diameter and 1? in. deep. 

The drum is 1 with a small hole, 
for the purpose of receiving the end of a 
small pipe. 

Now take the two side pieces and make a 
hole in the centre of each circle. These are 
for the spindle to run in, or rather the 
spindle nuts, which I shall describe later on. 

You can now take the drum and one of 
the sides and solder them together. This 
done, the case, a8 we will now call it, will 
represent fig. 2. 'lhe brass should be 
well cleaned and rubbed with brass polish. 
We now come to the main part of the 
turbine—namelv, the wheel, and this part 
requires special construction. 

The wheel itself is made of brass, and is 
just large enough to revolve easily inside 
the drum. First draw a circle on the 
piece of brass you have selected, taking care 
it is not too thick. The circle should be 
just a trifle smaller than the inside of the 
drum ; while you have the centre for the 
spindle, Cut the brass very carefully by 
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the circle-line, taking care not to kink it, 
and let it be as true as possible. 

This done, describe two more circles, as 
shown at A and в in fig. 3. The outer 
circles should be about 3 in. from the edge 
of the brass. Between these two lincs a 
number of slits are cut all the way round 
the brass wheel. "These slits are cut like a 
half-moon, and are shown at c in fig. 3. 
When cut, each piece of brass is bent outward 
at an angle of about 30 degrees. "The slits 
are very easily cut by using the following 
method: Obtain an old key, the hole of 
which is the same diameter as between the 
two lines on the brass. Now file the key 
down, after taking off the wards, till you 
have got just half the hole. "Then file down 
round the edge in order to sharpen it. 
Cut off the head of the key, and you have a 
handy little punch which cuts a fine half 
circle. 

Now take the brass wheel and space it 
out in equal distances of thirty-six, and ^x 
each point punch a hole or half circle with 
the key punch. This done, you can bend 
each little picce of brass outward, so you 
will then have thirty-six projections on ore 
side of th» wheel. 


The wh^el can now be fastened into tbe 
spindle, and this simply consists of a piece 
of steel rod, pointed at both ends. This 
spindle also contains a little cog wheel and 
a balance wheel, all three of which must 
be well soldered on in their proper place. 
Fig. 4 shows the spindle and its contents, 
together with the nuts, 
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We next require two small screws to fi 
in the centre holes of each side of the drum. 
These screws have no points, but instead are 
filed quite flat, and in the centre of each в 
small dent is made. The points of the 
spindle rest in each of these dents or holes 
and the wheel will revolve freely. This i. 
what is called running upon centres. 

We now turn our attention to the reducing 
gear, and this simply consists of a cog. wheel 
placed in position, and is turned by the 
small cog on the spindle. The axle of the 
large cog-wheel protrudes through the side 
plate of the drum, and is provided with 
pulley wheel, as shown at A in fig. 5. The 
other end of the axle runs in a piece of brass 
which acts as a standard and ія soldered to 
the bottom of the drum Care should b 
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FIG. 5. 


taken to see that all parts work easily and 
are well oiled. ; 

We can now fix on the side plate, and this 
is done by soldering three 5 brass, 
bent at right angles, on to the inside of the 
plate. Th» other part of these angles & 
provided. with: screw holes, which in tum 
correspond with small holes in the hi 
the drum. The idea is acen at Xx ^ ug > 


We shall next require a short length of 


iiia ne fixed to a hole in the bottom of the 
Е rum. 

T" There requires but one more addition to 
" ™ the turbine, and this is the most important 
оки of all—namely, the nozzle This merely 

T consists of a tube which conveys the steam 
Ut" from the boiler to the turbine. The end of 
Ba the pipe that is attached to the turbine 
"374 comes almost to a point, and is fixed to the 
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of att! И 
TI side of the turbine near the bottom. It 
(i: should be fixed so that the steam will play 


full on the bend of each of the brass circles 
in the wheel Fig. 6 shows the right 
position which the nozzle should occupy. 
This done, the turbine is complete, and if 
you will blow down the nozzle tube the 
turbine will revolve at a rapid rate. 

We will next turn our attention to the 
boiler. This should be made of either brass 
or copper, and measure 4 in. in height by 
3 in. in diameter. A ring of wire is soldered 
all round, about } in. from the bottom; 
this is for the purpose of fitting the fire-box 
on. This latter part can be made also of 
brass, and that and the boiler should be well 
polished. Great care should be taken to 
see that all the soldering is properly done. 
otherwise a leak will be the result. А small 
ПЫ Std is left in the centre of the top 

i? about 2 in. in diameter, and a short piece of 
tube, 1 in. long, soldered in. This is for 
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the purpose of filling the boiler ; and a small 
cork should be provided. A fancy funnel 
can now be made out of sheet brass and be 
„ ornamented at the top. 

«t The steam-pipe is also let in at the top 
and is provided with a cock for shutting 
„ off the steam. If. the student's means will 
ME allow, a couple of brass taps can be added, 
1 together with a whistle and water-gauge ; 
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but these are not a real necessity. Fig. 7 
shows the machine complete, which can 
now be fixed to the base-board. 

The boiler should be filled about three- 
quarters with water, and a spirit lamp 
placed underneath. Leave the whistle open, 
and, on the water boiling, steam will be 
given off, when it should be at once closed 
and the steam-cock opened, when the turbine 
will proceed to run at a rapid rate. 

If the above instructions have been pro- 
perly carried out, the speed will be anything 
from five to ten thousand revolutions per 
minute, 
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Problem No. 63. 
By James ROWBERRY (Prestonpans). 
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WHITE. 
White to move and win. 


A neat and natural-looking setting of an 
old form of “ stroke," which we presume our 
contributor sends as his own com position. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 62. 


By Henry О. Robinson (Selangor, Straits 
Settlements). 


Position: Black men on 4, 7; king 27. 
White men on 12, 13, 14, 16. White to 


move and win. 


“3—9 *6—2 14— 7 (4)2— 7* 
(а)27—94 20—11 11—15 11—16 

*9— 6 *12— 8 (e) 7— 3* (e)7—11&c. 

2420 (b)I—10 4—11 W. wins. 


(a) Obviously the best attack is to try to 
capture the piece on 16. ne 

(b) Necessary to relieve Black and likcwise 
to hold the chance of a draw at (c). | 

(c) If 8—3, 15—10, forces а sacri- 
fice on White's part to a draw. 

(d) To attack by 3—7 would be to 
allow Black to crown and draw. 

(e) A pretty and forceful little 
ending, in which White's advantage 
in pieces only just gives him the 
necessary balance of power to 
secure the win. 


GAMES. 
Game No. 34.—" Denny.” 

America is noted for its boy prodigies in, 
draughts. We noticed in a Chicago con- 
temporary the following neat piece of 
opening pyrotechnics by а youth, A. H. 
Barnes, against a veteran, John Howe, both 
of Chicago. The game 18 & * Danny, 


е The starved moves show those essential to the win 
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opened by Howe thus: 10—14, 23—19, 
6—10, 22—17, 11—15 (now a “ Souter” 
formation), 26—22, 9—13, 19—16, 12—19, 
99—18, 14—23, 27—11, (a)8—15, 32—27, 
13—22, 25—11, 7—16, 24— 6, 1—10, 21—17. 
drawn, says our contemporary, in three 
minutes, Chicago time. It will be found, 
however, that there is much more play from 
merely an equalised situation. The veteran 
was caught napping somewhat at (a), for if 
the compound coup is varied here by 13—22, 
24—6, 1—10, 25—18, 8—22, 30—26, 5—9, 
26—17, it seems quite possible for Black to 
force a win by careful |. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. R. (Prestonpans).—We show your 
problem above and congratulate you upon 
your neat attempt—assuming that it is 
original Should be glad to have more 
from you. 

J. Boogaard .(Haarlem, Holland).—Not 
having heard from you since our intimation 
of last May we write you at same address. 

E. S. G. (Nunhead).— To figure the squares 
of the draughts-board so that you can play 
our games and problems, place the board 
ready for play (with the double corner at 
the lower right-hand side), as if to play upon 
the black squares. (We adopt the white 
squares in our diagrams for typographical 
convenience.) Now number the squares 
from left to right, as if writing them in lines 
in the ordinary way of writing, commencing 
No. 1 at .the top left-hand square and 
finishing No. 32 at the lower right-hand 
square, Note that the Blacks occupy the 
squares 1 to 12, the Whites 21 to 32. You 
will find no difficulty in playing over our 
games, etc. Try them and you will never 
miss them. 
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RULES OF THE ROAD IN CYCLING. 


CYCLES are carriages within the meaning of the 
Highways Act, and are subject to the privileges, 
penalties, and conditions named therein. 

Riding on the foot-path is illegal, so is wheeling n 
cycle thereon, unless roadway із impassable. 

The innkeeper, whether of a Tempern nee hotel or 
otherwise, is responsible for safe custody of his guests’ 
machines, after they are handed into bis or bis 
servant's charge. 

For personal safety it is necessary that the following 
rules be strictly udbercd to: In meeting, keep to the 
left; lu overtaking, pass on the right. ECE IN 
Pass a led horse on the side next the man in charge. 
Pass a tramcar on the left. Ring your bell when over- 
taking. Before turning off to the right, signal be 
holding out your right hand; to the left, hold ous left 
haud. Di«mounting quickly, hold haud over shoulder. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


t First Aid to Dogs," ete. By Dr. Gordon Stables, R.X. 
Illustrated. (Upcott Gill.) 13. 6d. net. (Many of our 
“B.O.P.” dog-lovers may be glu to know of this usefui 
haudbook by the veteran Doctor.] 


“The Young Dotanist." By W. P. Westell. ЕТ... 
and C. S. Cooper, V. u. 11. .. With eight coloured and 
sixty-three black-and-white plates, by C. F. Newall. 
(Methuen.) 3s. 6d. net, [Mr. Westell has long been 
known for bis skill in preparing popular natural 
history books for the beginner, and in this case he 
works in conjunction with Mr. Cooper, the hendimaater 
of Dewburst School, Cheshunt. The aim of the writers 
bas been to prepare a trustworthy guide to th? young 
botanist in the identification of the more familiar wild 
flowers, and their purpose has been well achieved.) 

“That Master of Oura.” By the author of “ Boxall 
School.“ etc, With Illustrations (James Nisbet & 
Со.) 54. (А Cornish story of stroug interest.] 

“Young Nemesia.” By Frank T. Bullen. Coloured 
Illustrations. (Nisbet & Co.) Gs. [A story of pirates, 
and other sea ad ventures.] 

“Пау; the Doy who Lost and Won." Dy Willinms 
Butcher. Ilinstrated by Arthur Twidle. (Culley, 
26 Paternoster Row.) 34.64. Acarefully written story 
of school life, of good tone and interest. 


M. JoNrs.—Try what you ean do by rubbing à 
wet cork оп a tumbler, With a little practice 
а good many bird songs can be imitated well 
enough for your purposes. 


DENNIS, JAMES. —Itis a matter for you to advertise 
in our wrapper, and not for us to answer here, 


R. D. Me. (Brandon, Canada)—The two serial stories vou mentioned have not 
been reprinted in book form, and can therefore only be obtained by securing 
the“ B.O.P.” volumes in which they appeared. 

A, BaRTRUM.—If you will send a letter addressed to our care, we will forward 
it to the address we lave. 

8. А. K. (London).—Will see what we can do, though we cannot promise 
definitely. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.—A pleasant new variation in photo- 
graphy can now be easily taken up with the aid of 
Messrs. John J. Griffin & Sons', Kingsway, London, 
new Bromoil and Pigmoil papers, With these papers 
the same firm have issued full instructions. They 
have also produced the proper sensitising and pip- 
menting solutions in bottles at Is. 3d. each. As the 
names indicate, the object of these new papers and 
material is to enable the amateur to produce in a 
bromide print something of the effect of an oil 
painting. 


X. Y. Z. (Dublin).—1. Not yet issued in book 
form. 2. Quite impossible to re-publish any 
of our Annuals, By advertising in our busi- 
ness columns, at a cost of 64., you might be 
able to obtain some of tlie back ones. 


V. ALDERMAN,— Тһе book you want is prob- 
abi ¥ * Electrical Instrument Making for 
Amateurs," by S. R Bottone, published at 
three shillings by Whittaker & Co., 2 White 
Hart Street, Paternoster Square, F.C. You 
could order it through the local bookseller, or 
have it sent out to you direct by enclosing 
au extra shilling for parcel postage, 


R. H. M. ( Battleford).— This entirely depends upon the 
speed at which the horse is moving. Of course you 
can tuke photos of moving objects witha * Brownie” 
Kodak, as it possesses an instantaneous shutter, but 
Whether the result will be à clear image or not 
depends upon whether the shutter is sufficiently 
гар! to take the moving object without blurring. 
Supposing the speed is not excessive, and especially 
if the moving object is coming towards you, this 
ought to be the case, and you should get a fairly 
sharp image, 


S. ARMITAGE.—It is a George 11. 
shilling and worth three or four 

shillings owing to its being in a 

good state of preservation. 


SHAKY HANDS (A. N.). 
—A course of Virol 
with Phosferine. 


Boy's Own Paper. 


OIVIL SERVICE, G. Cook, and others Particulars of all examinations are 
obtainable of the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens. 
Papers of the questions set in former examinations are obtainable from Hugh 
Kees & Co., Pall Mall For situations in the Royal Navy see the Quarterly 


Navy List. In all cases * London” is a sufficient address for any London 
publisher, 


H. E. B.—Dissolve an ounce of alum in water, and dissolve an ounce of sugar 
of lead in water, then mix the solations and dip the nets into the mixture, 
and when well soaked hang them out to drip dry. 


Mippy, C. KEELEY, and others.—Get “The Sea," fifteen pence, post free, of 
Spottiswoode & Co., New Street Square, E.C. 


Jimmy.—There are so many candidates that you would probably be rejected ағ 
medically unfit, but it might be worth while to consult a doctor. You would 
have to work very hard to have a cliauce of passing the examination. 


V. R. Lorrus.—If you mean telegraphic codes, there are small books of the 
kind sold at most of the railway Look-talls. 


F. M. G.— Write for particulars to the Secretary, Institute of British Architects, 
9 Conduit Street, W. 


С. Н. Lowks.—Send us a rubbing of both sides of the coin or whatever it 
may be. 


EpvcATION.—]1. The clerical work in one department is just as mechanical as in 
another, 2. The College of Preceptors is in Bloomsbury Square, and t 
Secretary is Mr. C. R. Hodgson. Write to him for tbe information. 


J. A. C. ( * B.O.P."-ite, France), —1. Both “Indoor” and Outdoor Games” are 
out of print. 2. There is such a publication, and it is a penny weekly. 3. There 
is a mayor of Cheltenham, Mr. George Dimmer, but, while this is in the press, 
there will be another election, 


W. H. P. l. We have not had sufficient ex perience of the mixture. 9. It is not 
a good thing to keep your cycle out in the sun all day; keep it in the shade, 
under shelter. 


G. W.—Hemain in the trade to which you have served your apprenticeship. 
The other is a mere summer Occupation, for which you have ho special qualifica- 
tions, Which is only followed for a few years by those who have another meal: 
of livelihood, 


More fresh 


RAILWAY CLERK (Grosvenor).— You are thoroughly out of form. The 


air; the tub. Go more into society, whether others like jou OF not. 
mind із always weak when the body is. 


BERYI.—1. There is no book on the subject. 2. There was a number of us 
on cutting and polishing stones in onr eighth volume, which М еге illus и 
With a coloured plate, 3. The best way is to arrange the collection оп Caru, 
and keep the cards iu geographical or alphabetical order. 


9 (10 
ORGANIST.—1. Nearly all the large music publishers have such 4 as al 
to headquarters and ask at the college. The Royal College of Organis? > 
Kensington Gore, and the Secretary is Dr. F. J. Sawyer. 
Nova Scoriax.—“ The Boy's Own Paper" is sent to Canada 
post free for two dollars eight cents per year. 
A COUNTRY GIRL READER.—Write to the Locomotive Super- 


intendent of the Great Eastern Railway, or any other yoo may 
select, and state your difficulty. 


Е. V.— You can hardly learn a language sufficiently well for ex- 
amination purposes without a master. How can you bope to 
manage the pronunciation, particularly the new pronunciation ? 


(No. 8 OF NEW voL.],: 


Live and Let Live. 
(Prom the Painting by ALFRED W. STRUTT.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


Oomovarr enough, Clavering's share in 
this story is not large. And yet, in a 
way, Clavering causes it to be written. 
Во do things, small in themselves, set larger 
things a-going. 


A 


By F. H. Botton, 


Author of * Trapped,” “Those Young Barbarians,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER VOI. 


Robeson knew his man when he asked 
what wild:cat scheme Clavering had been 
up to now. 
mixed up in so many schemes which 
might be catalogued under the heading 


That worthy had been. 


" wild-cat." There was the plan for floating 
a North Pole Expedition Co., which would 
undertake to provision explorers till they 
reached the Pole, and would work relays to 
and. fro between the) farthest position of 
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the Expedition and Hammerfest. Clavering 
went in for this, heart and soul ; professed to 
sce a veritable gold-mine in it ; but he never 
got his company started, and before his 
friends had finished laughing he had set off 
on some other road to insanity. 

Then there was the idea for corking up 
Vesuvius, and drawing off its gases for 
lighting purposes. He calculated that he 
could supply all the chief towns in South 
Italy with excellent gas, once he got the 
proper connections. Yet he never succeeded 
in persuading the gullible portion of either 
England or America to take the matter up 
seriously; so that fell through, which seems 
strange when you think how many people 
there appear to be on the look-out for schemes 
for losing their money ! 

But thie time Clavering had * arrived." 
A friend of his in New Orleans was the 
inventor of a flving machine which would 


“about knock th» stuffing out of any. 


machine ever thought of, let alone ever 
made." And Clavering and he were about 
to float a company for revolutionising the 
means of communication between man- 
kind, the whole world over. Armies and 
navies, it appeared, would soon become 
things of the past. Boundaries between 
nations would be wiped out. As for the 
* Sunflower ” 

That was just it! If he had let the 
* Sunflower " alone probably his vapourings 
had passed unheeded. But he knew all 
about this wonderful vessel of Sir Frederick 
Bissett's, and self-contained though the 
latter was, Clavering’s flippant pooh-poohing 
of the pet creature of his brain touched him 
on & very tender spot.. He had invited the 
airv scoffer to the Bois to see the vessel һо 
affected to imagine so easily put out of 
court, but that good man had professed 
regret at his inability to accept the invita- 
tion, as his time for catching the Liverpool 
boat was almost up. 

Hence the Suntlower's ” rapid and un- 
premeditated rush from Paris. Her powers 
were to be tested. There was to be no 
sauntering across Europe in easy holiday 
flights. People should learn what she 
could do. They passed rapidly over France, 
skirting the Auvergne and Cevennes Ranges, 
and making their way down south, till they 
reached the blue Mediterranean, crossing 
the sea to avoid the Pyrenees and Sierras, 
which were beyond the powers of the vessel 
to surmount. Thus, against time, after a 
passage in which at intervals all her resources 
had been put to the test, the ‘ Sunflower ” 
alighted in the early morning outside Madrid, 
and the two aeronauts took survey of her 
condition. 

“I think she’s done excellently,” said 
Robeson, “ both for speed and endurance— 
marvelously.’ 

Sir Frederick looked earnestly at him. 

* Well" he said, “and what's your 
candid opinion ? " 

* Provided the external survey equals 
this in result, I say unhesitatingly—Y es." 

* Boys," said Bir Frederick next morning, 
* we shall make a short stay here for re- 
stocking, and in a day or so shall be off again. 
And this time we shall beat the recerd ! " 

* Where are we going to ? " cried both. 

< Where ? " echoed Sir Frederick. “ We're 
going to do the trip of the century, my lads : 
we're going to unite the Old World and the 
New by the aerial route. I propose to cut 
over the Atlantic and fetch New Orleans as 
our next halting- place.. 

* Hurray ! " shouted his son. 
to the old * Sunflower ' ! " 

* Hear ! Hear ! " echoed Gratton, equally 
excited. 

Some three days later, in the early morn- 
ing. Gratton and Bissett stretched them- 
selves and yawned, as they stood upon one 
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of the little balconies and looked around. 
Friends at home had been advised of the 
change of plans, and there waa little doubt 
that before long English and Continental 
papers, to say nothing of American, would 
be giving publicity to the bold flight, as they 
had done already to the earlier movements 
of the party. 

The * Sunflower” was going at an easy 
pace, only her propelling screws working, 
and the vessel being allowed to remain at the 
natural height of buoyancy. ‘The aeronauts 
did not wish to exhaust their motors too 
soon, and there was no object in forcing the 
vessel to higher flight. By working the 
screws at varying speeds as required, the 
airship could be kept on her course without 
difficulty. For some part of the journey 
she had been allowed to go with the wind, 
which in the upper regions where she floated 
had been on the whole favourable, and thus 
a great economy of power had been effected, 
But just now the wind had dropped, and it 
seemed as though there was a probability 
of a calm ; and, as a consequence, the vessel 
was being swiftly propelled by her screws, 
though not with sufficient force to lift her 
into the higher air. 

Gratton put his hands into his pockets and 
leaned against the side of the ship. 

“Water all round—well, it's a grand 
sight, but ——" 

" But horribly monotonous, eh? You 
feel vou'd like to see a bit of something else 
beyond this everlasting shine of wetness,” 
replied Bissett. 

Gratton stood suddenly erect, and gazed 
fixedly in front in the direction of the vessel’s 
flight. Then he took up the glasses with 
which he had occasionally scanned passing 
ships and noted the astonished attitudes 
of their crews and passengers as the“ Sun- 
flower“ skimmed high over their heads. 

" What's up?” asked Bissett lazily. “ Is 
the enemy in sight?!“ 

Gratton made no reply for the moment. 
He was sweeping the horizon in front with 
intense earnestness, 

“Well, it's strange," he said at last. 
“You. were talking of this everlasting 
shine of wetness; and it looks as though 
the shine was going to alter. See over 
there, man!” 

Following the direction of his hand Bissett 
looked for a few seconds, and then it ap- 
peared to him as though the line upon the 
horizon were rapidly darkening, albeit as 
yet the sky itself was clear. He took the 
glasses from Gratton and looked through 
them. 

“ Seems as though the sea were growing 
browny-black everywhere," he said. 

They stood staring in wonder,,the dark- 
ened surface of the vast Atlantic seeming 
to grow darker as they approached the 
sphere first noticed. 

“My word ! " cried Bissett at last, “ it’s 
a regular floating clump of sea-weed, I do 
believe—a field of it hundreds of miles long, 
by the look of things." 

By now, far below them, the surface of 
the water was covered here and there with 
clots of floating weed, and in the distance 
these appeared to be closer together, and 
more congested. Оп the horizon to the 
right they could see a tramp steamer lazilv 
churning her clumsy way through the 
weedy islets, but ahead the sea gradually 
lost its individuality, and hid itself beneath 
the thickly clustered streamers. 

“ Of course! " exclaimed Gratton at last, 
a light breaking in on him as he racked his 
brains for a solution to this strange pheno- 
menon ; it's the Sargasso.” 

Bissett stared. 

“ [s it, indeed?“ he said dryly. ‘ And 
who's he, may I ask ? " 

“ Jf you'd stuck more to your geography 


during school.“ began Gratton in moralising 
manner, and less to A 

" Oh, rats!” exclaimed the other. 
“ You're not going to get me on that tack 
while I'm out here on the loose, cocky. lt 
you happen to know anything about this 
Sar-something-o, trot it out. J don't mind 
admitting ignorance, and that's more than 
some fellows dare do!“ 

Well.“ answered Gratton, getting off his 
high horse with rapidity ; the Sargasso's 
a sea of floating sea- weed in the heart of the 
Atlantic. It's said to be, so far as I know, 
nearlv the area of Europe 8 | 

" Never mind to an inch or two," put in 
Bissett unceremoniously. Who invented 
this rummy and apparently useless show ? " 

“ How do 7 know," answered Gratton. 
“I believe old Columbus tumbled across it 
when he was out land-hunting. I dont 
sce how he could very well help it, for that 
matter, I believe it's an area of calm 
water between the different ocean currents, 
and that’s why there's this collection o 
stuff. And, I say, Charlie! We're getting 
into the abomination of desolation this 
time," l 

He pointed ahead as he rpoke. A thick 
white fog was looming up from the horizon, 
and the gathering blackness of the clustering 
&ea of weeds sank sullenly into the ghostly 
bank, | . 

The “ Sunflower“ skimmed rapidly for- 
ward. In a short time she waa into the 
mist, and all further sight of aught save 
white vapours was hidden from,the boys. 
Soon after entering this fogbank they felt a 
perceptible sinking of the airship, due to 
the chilliness of the surrounding vapour, 
which condensed the gas in the cn 
The boys shivered a little and turned to the 
warmer atmosphere of the cabin, sliding the 
outer doors to. 

“ Hello!” cried Sir Frederick, who was 
leaving the steering-room: had enough 
of it? Well, it isn't exactly cheerful, 
eh?” 

“TI suppose, sir, we're over the Sargasso 
Sea now ? " asked Gratton. 

“Yea,” was the reply, “and although 
this fog isn't particularly lively I propose 
not to waste power in getting above it. 
We've one advantage over the ships upon 
the water—ie need fear no fogs. It“ 
pretty safe to say there's no other air.vessel 
afloat in our neighbourhood, and theres 
nothing else we have cause to fear in the way 
of collision for another thousand miles OF 
more.“ 

“ Yos,” cried Bissett, we've certainly got 
the pull over the other ships there! 

And, secure in their isolated and um 
assailable position, they passed the time 
as best they could, talking and reading. 
The white fog clung round them with um 
abating mistiness, until at last night drew 1n 
and the darkness grew apace, Gratton АП 
Bissett turned in at length to sleep, Mr. 
Robeson having taken a spell in his ow? 
cabin. So the Sunflower " cut her quiet 
way through the mists with Sir Frederick 
keeping her upon her course by the compas 
under the lamp in the steering-cage. 

As the hours went on a slight Ше, 
sprang up, and the fog was dispelled, thouf 
the vessel did not rise to any appreciable 
extent, the night air being cool. There ud 
no moon in the sky and the night was dar 
save for the twinkling of the stars, whic 
peeped now and again through the mone 
clouds. Thus through the silent air 0 
great vessel beat steadily upon her р. 
way. Nothing was visible to the lon J 
steerer except the face of the comp 
under the swinging safety lamp. and hi 
thoughts were full of the matchless rhythm 
of the'airship'a flight. She had answer 
every expectation ; had be ` wa nting 
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in no single respect. From two to three 
days more, and she would hover over the 
t port on the delta of many-mouthed 
ississippl, and the credit of the fitst 
e through the air from the Old World 

to the New would be his. 

Pleasant thoughts these, and just cause for 
glad pride їп his well-earned success. Yet 
even as he meditated thus, a lonely, watchful 
dap 'twixt sky and sea upon the vessel as 
she cut her pulsing way through the buoyant 
air, loomed up from out the darkness on a 
sudden a huge and shapeless mass. 

With no single tremor of warning, no 
shade of hesitation in her flight, the “ Sun- 
flower fel upon the unseen danger. 
There was a violent blow upon her starboard 
side, a sudden tilting of the cylinder so that 
the sleepers were rudely tossed upon their 
mattress beds; a sharp cry of horror from 
Sir Frederick in the steering-cage. Then 
came a second grinding crash, and a series of 
jerks and scratchings on the vessel’s sheath, 
to the accompaniment of strange screeching 
outside. So, clutching in mad terror at 
themselves, and at anything within their 
reach, the boys felt themselves slowly 
falling, with now and again some further 
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awful jolt, and once a lurch and blow that 
seemed to almost turn the great cylinder 
round. 

In another few seconds the vessel dipped 
her nose, pointing downwards, and the 
boys were flung to the end of their tiny 
cabin, clinging helplessly to each other. 
A further scries of grinding, rustling jolts 
followed, and just as they were wondering 
how soon the end would come and they 
would all be killed, stillness reigned. 

The boys gasped. 

“Oh!” whispered Bissett, © whatever's 
the matter ? " 

Gratton gathered his startled wits together. 
Ho heard exclamations from Robeson in the 
next cabin, and he groped his way up the 
slanting floor towards the opening. 

* We're ail right, Mr. Robeson” he cried, 
“but what's happened. Have we broken 
down and fallen into the Sen? 

“I can't tell," was the answer, as Robeson 
горе his own way into the passage. 
Fred! Fred ! he called. what's wrong? 

There was no reply, and the three 
climbed along the upturned floor across the 
passage into the kitchen. By standing 
against the reversed inner wall of this 
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chamber, where a swinging safety lamp gave 
a light, Robeson got sufficient. purchase for 
Gratton to mount his shoulders and push 
back the sliding door to the cage. A faint 
odour of gas greeted him as he did so, the 
hydrogen not being perfectly pure. 

“ Fred ! " called Robeson again. 

Gratton peered through. The swinging 
Davy lamp in the cage had been extinguished, 
but by the light from the kitchen he saw his 
friend's father huddled up in a corner near 
the door. 

A dry sob shook him. 

* Oh!” he cried. “ Oh! Sir Frederick’s 
dead!” 

„What?“ cried the others in agony of 
Suspense. 

At that moment a weird wail rose upon 
the night air. It seemed to pierce the gas- 
laden stillness, and beat with shuddering awo 
upon the ears of the three startled travellers, 
already tried as far as human endurance 
could support. 

Again and again the strange, unearthly 
cry went up, the words distinguishable in 
their repetition. 

" Nooma! Nooma! Nooma moglah 

(To be continued.) 
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THE OLD GUN ON THE CLIFF: 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH COAST. 


1 and mischief ha ve generally been 

associated, so it need not be wondered at 
that they were in the case of Dick and Tom 
Macfarlane. The doctor had many calls 
upon his time even in the midst of vacation, 
and, besides, he wanted the two boys to 
feel free to do pretty weH anything they 
wished to do, so long as they kept within 
the bounds of law and order. As long as 
he was at hand nothing very startling 
happened, and, at the end of the fourth 
week, they were both sound of limb, 
although Tom had nearly fallen over the 
cliff and Dick had broken two windows and 
come within an ace of being drowned. 

However, these were things of the past, 
and soon forgotten, and when the Doctor 
was unexpectedly called to London by the 
death of a relative, the twins felt free to 
kick the really free leg which they had 
been aching to kick all along. 

“ What do you say to doing it to-night ? ” 
said Dick, after the Doctor's departure. 
We shall never have a better opportunity.“ 
Dick was generally the ringleader in any 
escapade which he and his brother indulged 
in, and Tom, though he often mildly pro- 
tested, usually ended by helping him to do 
It and shielding him if they were caught. 
But he had a cautious bump rather strongly 
developed which led him to protest before 
yielding. 

" But what will old Ransome say if he 
catches us," said Tom, “or if he gets to 
know afterwards ? There'll be no end of 
a row, and he'll tell the Head." 

“ You've no more pluck than a mouse, 


Tom," said Dick. “ Here we've been 
rowling about this horrid empty school 
or the last four weeks, pining for something 


to do, and when I propose the best plan 
you cver heard of you start talking about 
being caught, and found out, and setting 
up the Head like а bogey. I tell you it's 
only a lark. What harm can come of it, 
anyhow doi 

* Well, don’t get into a wax, Dick," said 
Tom, weakening. “I’m just as much in for 
iv аз you are, but I was just thinking 
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PART III. 


“ Well, don't think," said Dick. It's 
& bad habit you've got, and it frightens 
ou.“ 
“ Frightens me!" said Tom, with in- 
dignation. I'm no more frightened than 
you are. But it seems rather hard lines on 
the lifeboatmen." 

"It'll only give them a little bit of 


practice," said Dick, chuckling. “ And 
they've had precious little since we've 
been here. What's a sham fight for? The 


generals would give their heads if the men 
could have a bit of real practice, just as 
if the foe were actually landed and march- 
ing towards them. The worst of a sham 
fight is that it's so difficult to make it seem 
real. Now we're going to make it seem real 
to the lifeboatmen, and they ought to be 
very thankful to us." 

“ You've got the powder and the slow 
match all right ? ” said Tom, as though he 
had suddenly made up his mind to go 
through with it. 

“ Yes, that’s all right," said Dick. “ You 
can leave that to me. My word ! we shall 
scare old Ransome out of his senses. He'll 
never guess who has done it." 

Thus these two brothers talked together, 
sitting on their favourite perch on the top 
of the fireguard in the day-room, on a 
certain gusty day in January. Never 
did a winter's day seem во long to them. 
Once or twice during the day either Tom's 
conscience, his fear, or his caution seemed to 
get the better of him, and he began to raise 
fresh objections to the exploit. But Dick 

oh-poohed them all, and told him that if 
15 would not come with him he would do 
the deed himself. 

I never see that old cannon on the top 
of the cliff," he said, °“ but I о fire it. 
Why, the fifth of November will be nothing 
toit, Tom! Think what a bang it'll make ! " 

The boys were not supposed to be out 
after nine o'clock, but though there were 
servants in the house, and several people 
supposed to keep an eye upon them, they 
found tittle diffi-ultv in slipping out gait 
afte: vapper and making their way—not a 


very great distance—to the top of the cliff, 
where the coastguard station was, and the 
old cannon, always ready loaded with a 
charge of powder, stood ready for giving 
the signal to the lifeboatmen at their station 
in Corby. Only twice during their residence 
at Cliff School had they known the cannon 
to be fired, and on both occasions people 
had been rescued from vessels which had 
gone on the rocks in the dangerous bay to 
the east ward of the headland, the side which 
was invisible from the beach and the jetty 
at Corby. 

At last the hour and the boys arrived. 
Dick led the way up the steep arcent. Even 
his stout heart almost failed him when the 
er was actuallv in process of execution. 

‘or one thing, they had not counted upon the 
storm increasing to such a pitch. They 
could hear the waves plunging among the 
boulders at the foot of the cliff and churn- 
ing themselves into white foam on the jagged 
rocks out in the open bay. Dick could hear 
Tom panting after him as he clambered up 
the steep path, and he felt an impulse to 
turn round and propose at least to post. 
pone the lark.“ But his pride prevented 

im. He had gone thus far, and, in spite of 
everything, he would do it. 

Doesn't it blow ! " said Tom, laboriously 
catching up to his brother and shouting at 
him, so that his voice might rise above the 
storm. 

" I should rather think ao.“ responded 
Dick. “Come on! The old cannon is 
sheltered, and it'll be all right there!“ 

Don't you think," said Tom, as at last 
they came to the more sheltered spot, and 
stood looking at the old gun, which had 
pointed seaward for many a long year— 
‘don’t you think it is too bad to turn the 
men out on a night like this?“ 

“Too bad?” said Dick, trying by his 
vehemence to quiet his own misgivings. 
** Why, it couldn't have happened luckier, 
Tom. You see, if it wasn't a bit roughish, 
the fellowa would never turn out. They’d 
think old Ransome had taken leave of his 
sense:. or had had a fit of sleep-walking and 
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fired the gun in his dreams, It’s just the 
night for it; we'll give them the best bit 
of practice they ever had in their lives. 
Now, you stop here while I go and scout 
round the house, and see where the old 
man is." 

Tom stood by the gun, under the shelter 
of the bluff, and saw Dick disappear in the 
darkness, shortly to reappear in the faint 
light of one of the windows of the coast- 
guard station. His heart beat almost 
painfully, because he felt that this was the 
turning-point in the whole affair. The old 
man might be on the watch. He might, 
indeed, not be in the house at all, but quite 
close by and ready to pounce on them 
just when they were in the thick of the 
business. Then Dick disappeared from 
the faint line of light which glimmered 
through the window and was presently at 
his side again. 

„Well, did you see him?” whispered 
Tom. 

* Rather!" said Dick. He's as fast as 
a rock." 

173 Fast ? ” 
you mean ? " 

“Why, fast asleep!" chuckled Dick. 
* Nodding before the fire as if there wasn't 


queried Tom. Нож do 


THE LAST SURVIVORS OF DRAKE AND COOK. 


i le average boy must often ask himself, 

after reading the stirring stories of 
Drake, Frobisher, Cabot, Cook, and such- 
like sailors of renown in the past, whether 
there are any English seamen still surviving 
who can claim to be their last and legitimate 
successors, And it may be useful therefore 
for such a boy to read this article, which 
will prove to him that there is still at least 
one gallant little port in our sea-girt isle 
that can furnish ships and sailors of the 
type that made Old England so famous in 
“the good old days of long ago." 
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such a thing as a storm or a rock in exist- 
ence. I think we ought to awaken him to a 
sense of his duty. So here goes! Here, 
you take the bullseye and turn it on the 
touch-hole. Yes, that's the spot. Stop 
your hand shaking ! " 

** [s it shaking ? " asked Tom. 

* Of course it is," said Dick. 
you see the light dancing about ? "' 

“ Are you sure it is loaded ? " whispered 
Tom. 

“ Loaded ? Of course it is! Old Ran- 
some told me so himself. He showed me 
how to do it. You know, we are the best 
of friends!“ 

“ You won't be any longer, after he finds 
this out," said Tom the cautious. 

Don't worry, Tom! He never will 
find out. He thinks we're away with the 
others, and, even if he didn't, he would 
DAS imagine we should have the pluck to 

o it." 

While Dick was saying this, he had poured 
some powder into the touch-hole, on which 
the light of the little lantern shone. Then, 
after several attempts, he lit the slow match. 

* Stand back, Тот!” he shouted. 

Though the two boys were prepared for a 
noise, they were nearly scared out of their 
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The very name of Pocle is reminiscent of 
everything about ships and sailors of the 
past that appeals to the boys of the present. 
Smugglers, pirates, press-gangs, explorers ; 
men who captured Spanish galleons and 
fought Algerian sea-robbers; men whose 
perpetual talk was of filibustering, maroon- 
ing, marling-spikes, naval battles, running 
cargoes, and all such adventurous (even 
if illegal or wicked !) deeds ; such were the 
sailors of Poole ever in the past. And their 
legitimate descendants of to-day are not 
without a certain air of something that has 
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The Descendants of Famous Poole Pages of the Past. 
The mackerel season, Poole. 


Where is that little seaport situated ? 
It is the quaint, old-fashioned, faded red- 
brick, straggling, fishy, yet vigorous town 
of Poole, in Dorset—one of the most inter- 
esting spots in English history of the past 
as connected with the South Coast, and yet 
one of the most attractive and delightfu! 
places of the present day for all who love 
the picturesque, bizarre, and unexpected. 
And ** B.O.P." boys may feel an additional 
interest in the place by recalling that it 
was here that the first “ B.O.P.” lifeboat 
was launched, its cost (6007) having been 
paid for by early “ B.O.P." readers. 


come down to them along with their blood 
and names that would soon break out in 
strange ways if it were once set going. 

For the sailor of Poole even nowadays 
is one of the most daring, adventurous, 
happy-go-lucky fellows of his kind. Watch 
him as he lounges by the side of the old 
haven, or as he takes charge of his small 
smack or boat, and you will quickly detect 
something about him that seems to mark 
him out as a man quite distinct from all his 


compeers, even from the gallant seamen of. 
y— 


Fowey or the fine old fishermen of Whit 
which two places are perhaps the nearest 


"French, chiefly on the coast of Bri* 


shoes by the prodigious bang the old cannon 
made as it discharged itself into the black. 
ness of the night with a long tongue of 
flame. 

There is not the slightest doubt that 
both the lads at that moment wished they 
could undo their mischievous deed. Like 
all temptations, it had lured them on, and 
it was only when it was actually accom- 
plished that it presented itself to their 
minds in its true colours. 


For several minutes their ears rang with 
the din, and their eyes were blinded with 
the sudden and fierce light. Then, as the 


darkness closed about them again, they 
both  instinctively looked towards the 
coastguard station, and saw the door fly 
open and old Ransome standing in the 
lane of red light thrown by the blazing fire 
from within. Next they heard a woman's 
voice, 

“ Come on," said Tom. He'll be here in 
a minute." 

Then the two boys turned upon their 
tracks and went down the steep cliff path 
as fast as their own fears and the darkness 
and roughness of the path would allow 


them. 
(To be continued.) 


relations to Poole that survive from olden 
times, with all their ships and sailors 
of to-day reminiscent strongly of Drake, 
Frobisher, and Cook. 

The sailor of Poole was formerly born à 
smuggler as naturally as an Arab of Kurd- 
istan is born a thief. And, though "d 
gling as a paying industry is practically 
out of date in our own times, you will rot 
long be closely acquainted with Poole and 
its seamen before you find that whats 
bred in the bone must in some way come 
out in the flesh, even if it be a century late. 
Poole of the Stuart days lent itself to the 
smuggler's art better than any other seaport 
in the land ; Poole to-day wculd do the same 
just as comfortably, if it paid. There В 
the same estuary with its many and difficult 
channels ; the many small islands in 1t ; the 
same innumerable creeks and inlets to 
baffle pursuers, and to make smuggling easy: 

In addition to this there are the same 
bedrooms hanging over the sea itself as й 
goes up the harbour—rooms from which men 
could put out without the authorities ever 
knowing; rooms to which goods could be 
brought ditto in the dead of night. There 
is no other seaport in England to-day that 
offers even yet the same comfortable facili- 
ties as Poole does for certain illegal per 
formances of things now not so profitable as 
formerly. 

In addition to its extraordinary past 4 
a smuggler's paradise Poole enjoyed an even 
greater and more notorious reputation as 
the doyen of all English seaports for piracy 
and buccaneering. "m 

Was not the celebrated“ Arripay, 9 
the French named him (real Dorset “ Henr? 
Page," or perhaps Harry Page”), a nativ? 
of Poole? Did not this“ Lacy " seaman 
ravage the whole of the English Chant! 
for long years, despite the combined opr; 
sition of England and France, as represente 
by men-of-war? Cannot dear old free- 
booting Poole still boast that she saw him 
once, bring no less than 120 captured vessels 

into her harbour, vessels taken from пк 
у 


When at length, so desperate or 


y the K 
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long tp 


the ravages of Page and his Poole con- 
federates, England, France, and Spain all 
joined in an expedition to deal with the 
bold buccaneer, did not the Dorset seaport 
see a pitched battle in its very streets ? 
For naturally all Poole rose to the help of 
the famous Page. 
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Just as it was in the days of “Good Queen Bess," 


And there are still Pages in Poole—livin 
Pages who have doubtless some of the ol 
ydh man’s blood yet running in their veins. 
2 And Poole has still a sort of sneaking 
special regard for the sailor who sticks at 


emet * А 
GF - 29 authority; who works now and then 
er on his own " ; who believes in that well- 
| e known maxim : 

кр 3 

EL "The good old rule, the simple plan, 

th Dii That they should take who have the power, 

that f Aud they should keep wlio can !" 

Dr “8 No more fascinating scene exists to-day 
for the average English boy than that 


(8 which appears before him about Poole 


Mis Harbour. There is the old quay, just as it 
vas for the most part in the times of ** Good 
P d Queen Bess ’’; there is the multitude of ships— 
vwt ships, mind you, not steamers and motor- 


boats, but real old sailing-vessels, with 
masts, sails, rigging, and yards that do the 
exe good to look at, and that recall instinc- 
т tively the glories of the days of Nelson or 
Lord Howe, to say nothing of Frobisher 
and Cabot. 

| There is a curious but significant meaning 
„even to-day in one small fact as you sit on 
the cliffs about the high St. Alban's Head 
| and watch the many varied “ carriers of 
ot! the sea," You will note the world-famous 
great liners passing you; you will observe 
the dark “ colliers” steaming away from 
England or coming back; you will see the 


on cattle-boats, the “ tramps” of the ocean, 
the steam-trawlers, the steam yachts; 
but these will all pass by dear, dirty, red- 


„brick Poole, with its big intricate harbour, 

as a place not worthy of their attention. 
ind Yet, as you watch, you will see the Nor- 
wegian timber-ship, with its curious poop ; 
the four-masted vessel from some outlandish 
1 * rt in Spain, the awkward brig from 
Denmark, the heavy- looking brigantine 
m ft from the lower Thames, the three-masted 
rı ow-decked schooner, whose very rig-out 
z 4 fee most. declares her a lineal descendant of 
jp 9" Algerian pirate; you will see all these 
um af? eep up unerringly and gaily into Poole 
„im arbour and onward into the haven. Has 
gii : ach a fact no inward meaning, no special 
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significance ? Surely it has to those who 
can read it! 

What a glorious vista to the eve that 
delights in such scenes of old days is that 
of the conglomeration of tall-masted ships 
that crowd the famous harbour! The smell 
of pitch and tar, a strong and constant smell ; 


The Quay, Poole. 


the masts, yards, rigging, sails, nets, ropes, 
anchors, etc., that meet one at every turn, 
that stand outlined vividly against the blue 
sky, many of them just as they did in 
Drake's lifetime; the very ships them- 
selves, often the last of their race, surviving 
relics of more than a hundred years ago ; 
ships that have had a wondrous history, 
that were built to meet all dangers; ships 
made of strong oak that was meant to last ; 
ships that seem to us nowadays somehow 
like forgotten things, like ghosts that have 
come into our vision from prehistoric times ! 
There are vessels even now which use 
Poole Harbour as their customary haven 
that could tell you more extraordinary 
tales, had they tongues, about piracy, 
freebooting, smuggling, and “ running the 
blockade," than were ever written by a 
Marryat or a Clark Russell There аге 
still at Poole links with a marvellous past; 
ships whose tales are, like their timbers, the 
best of their kind; ships with whose final 
passing will end some of the most extra- 
ordinary chapters of the history of the sea, 
for they are veritably the last survivors 
of their brethren, as they are of their age. 
And the sailors of Poole to-day? The 
old quay itself ? What shall we say of 


these * 


The story is the same in its essentials. 


You can well fancy yourself now, as you 
walk the quay, back in the days ef the 
Stuart era; you can well forget that you 
ever saw a smart naval Jack Таг of H.M.S. 
King Edward ru, Every house beside 
Poole Quay is a law unto itself in the building 
department; every owner has designed, 
rebuilt, added to, or knocked down, just as 
he liked, in order to complete his property. 
Which will prove to you that these places 
were not built last week. There is the 
structure like a church, but which is really 
the “ Town Cellar," and which has been at 
various times in history a church, a king's 
hall, a wool-house, and a repository for 
goods, as well as having served a dozen 
other purposes now forgotten. But don't 
forget that King Edward III., about 1350, 
saw that same building, just as King 
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Edward vit. sees it to-day, nearly six hundred 
years later ! 

There is the Harbour Office." It is truly 
a notable one. It has yet the old curious 
sun-dial that it had when such things as 
clocks were novelties, and not for poor folk. 
It has pillars for loungers to lean against 
to-day—and they do it—just as it had 
over two centuries back. There are on the 
quay strange shops, which sell everything 
a ship or a sailor can want, and bring forth 
from mysterious corners and cellars a vast 
variety of goods that you would never 
dream Poole possessed ; there are ancient- 
looking taverns with curious names, with 
bow-windows and stone-seated recesses ; 
there are dwelling-houses of no small size 
or pretensions, such as no modern town 
would have in such a mixed-up position. 

And Poole's streets go all sorts of ways, 
and wander as they like, and are uneven, 
narrow or wide in the same street, cobble- 
paved or minus any paving, awkward 
cornered, twisted, jumbled, never any two 
exactly alike. But somehow they all make 
at last towards the haven and the sea; 
they all have the ships-and-sailors' hereditary 
taint about them, it runs in their blood (if 
they have any), just like so many other 
ancient things in Poole. 

Amidst all these extremely interesting 
and attractively quaint surroundings you 
may see the sailors of Poole, the same air 
of far-off descent clinging to them, the same 
innate knowledge that they are the lineal 
survivors of the adventurers of Elizabethan 
days. The Poole seamen still lounge along 
the quay by their vessels ; they still traffic 
and do business with the smartness of their 
forefathers, yet withal with a certain good- 
humoured carelessness and gaiety that make 
them differ from most of their class as seen 
at other seaports ; they are a free and easy 
lot of jovial spirits; they have tales galore 
for you (when you can once set their tongues 
a-wagging) of wonderful things they have 
done and seen in far-away lands. They 
have a certain peculiar swagger that seems 


Sailing in Poole Harbour. 


in its very self to suggest pursuing Arab 
slave dhows, or boarding Spanish galleons, 
with chests of doubloons as the prize for 
the victors, 

Whenever I want to see how the men 
looked who went out with John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot to discover the ** New-Found- 
Bandi cin Henry: vin" reign when I wish 
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to gaze at the men who boldly set off round 
the world with Francis Drake on a vovage 
of which they knew not the end, nor feared 
it either ; when I desire to see the type of 
sailor that Martin Frobisher took with him ; 
when I want to know what kind of seaman 
it was that made George Rooke able to 
capture Gibraltar, the type of sailor that 
Captain Cook led out to Australia, that 
Harry Page swore at and rewarded for 
curious deeds on the main far and wide; 
then I go down to Poole and spend a day 
or two near the dear, dirty, famous, ancient, 
strange-looking, crowded quay. 

As I listen to some Poole sailor of the 
Evening Star or the Pride of Dorset telling 
his tale of adventures in the East Indies, 
and see that the Pride of Dorset is a mere 
cockle-shell of a sailing vessel as compared 
with the big cargo steamers of most English 
ports, I feel an instinctive respect for the 
brave man and the little ship that can still 
go and do and dare for England across such 
a vast expanse of ocean main in the way 
that the Poole seaman of the Pride of 
Dorset does so regularly even to-day. 
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When I watch the skipper of the Queen 
Anne, a grizzled, thick-sct, red-faced old 
Bea-dog of over seventy years, who has sailed 
and fought and conquered in every sea and 
in every clime for some sixty of the said 
years, in that gallant brigantine which 
appears hardly larger than a big Thames 
barge, but of which the fine old Dorset man 
speaka with glowing eve and evident pride, 
then mv heart thrills with delight at knowing 
such English worthies still live ; that Poole 
has vet its men who are the fitting de- 
scendants of Drake and Cook, of Rodney 
and Blake, of Page and Paul Jones for 
courage, adventure. daring, pluck, and sea 
spirit. It does one’s heart good to meet 
such men and to talk with them, even if 
their stories do occasionally a little run 
riot to a landsman's seeming, and if their 
dates and places do sometimes get a bit 
mixed as they spin you their splendid 


yarns. 


What matter if the skipper of the Queen 
Anne gravely avers that he reallv took a 
Chinese junk prisoner in the Mediterranean ? 
What matter if the cook of the Evening 


Star will persist in his tale that he was with 
Nelson when that redoubtable seaman won 
the battle of Copenhagen ? What matter 
if the fisherman who takes you with him 
from Poole for à day or two in the Channel 
awears boldly that the folks on the other 
Side of that same Channel live by eating 
dogs and frogs, for he himself has seen them, 
and he himself has said it ! 

The great thing is that, after all, these 
fine fellows are real Poole sailors on real 
Poole old-world ships. And their very 
strange tales and asseverations only the more 
confirm you in the certainty that they have 
the real Poole blood in them; that they, 
and they only, are the last surviving de- 
scendants to-day of the times of (100d 
Queen Bess,” of the **brave old Duke of 
York," and of the best British sailors of 
past history, 

No three cheers for little Poole and for 
its gallant ships and sailors May it be 
long. long years vet ere thev are no more; 
for in them we see the true heirs of all that 
is greatest and most thrilling in England's 
story of the sea, 
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THE ROMANCE OF LIGHTHOUSE BUILDING: 


SEA-BUILDERS' 


некк are two distinct kinds of lighthouses, 

the ordinary hollow-built, comparatively 
light structure erected on land, and the more 
solid and substantial edifice built on wave- 
washed rocks. The erection of the former is 
a comparatively easy matter, requiring only 
the ordinary skill of the carpenter and the 
mason. 

But in the case of those erected a little 
way out from the shore, it is entirely a 
ditferent matter. The sea-builders, as the 
men who erect these towers are called, 
have tides, breakers, rocks, fierce currents, 
and wind-storms to contend against. Theirs 
is a continuous fight against the pitiless sea. 
In a few moments the work of months may 
be destroyed by angry waves, and the 
operations have to be commenced all over 
again. Indeed, few men can relate such 
stirring stories of pluck, indomitable per- 
severance, and resourcefulness as the sea- 
builder. 

The latest lighthouse which these men have 
erected to guide the mariner is the new tower 
on the Fastnet Rock, a small pinnacle off 
the south-east corner of the coast of Ireland. 
It is the last light seen by the great liners on 
their passage across the Atlantic. It cost 
84,000/. to erect, and is the most expensive 
tower ever designed and built. 

It took nearly six years to erect the new 
tower, and those competent to express an 
opinion declare that the time was not ex- 
cessive. In the first place, the rock on 
which it is built is exposed to the full fury 
of the Atlantic. Indeed, there are few 
bleaker spots around the Irish coast than 
this dreaded pinnacle. Nevertheless, it is 
a spot that it is most essential to light 
adequately, for the rock on which the tower 
stands lies in the direct route of Atlantic 
shipping passing the south of Ireland. It is 
from this spot that the ships are spoken. 
London receiving direct advice from the 
rook by means of wireleas telegraphy as to 
what vessels are passing. 

The new tower, which is of stone, displaces 
the cast-iron structure erected on the rock 
so far back as 1848. This tower measured 


TERRIBLE FIGHTS 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE. 


distance away from the water's edge, but 
it was soon discovered that it was not strong 
enough to stand the strain put upon it. In 
very stormy weather the tower was often 
submerged. "lhe waves dashed right over 
the lantern, although the latter was some 173 
feet above the level of the sea On one 
occasion & full cup of coffee standing on the 
table in the top room was thrown to the 
floor when a heavy wave thundered against 
the rock and submerged the tower. After 
the structure had stood for some few months 
it was seen that it was being graduallv under- 
mined, and periodically costly strengthening 
works had to be put in hand to prevent 
the collapse of the tower. 

So things continued until 1895, when 
the famous lighthouse-builder, Mr. William 
Douglass, was asked by the Irish Com- 
missioners, the body responsible for the 
lighting of the Irish waterways, to pre- 
pare plans and erect a new tower of stone 
on the dreaded Fastnet. Although he 
retired from his position as engineer-in- 
chief before the light was completed, his 
plans were faithfully carried out by his 
lieutenant, Mr. C. W. Scott. Few men have 
had greater experience in erecting towers on 
wave-washed rocks than Mr. Douglass. He 
comes of a family which for three genera- 
tions now has been identified with the 
work of placing granite towers on some 
of the most dangerous rocks around our 
coasts. 

When quite a young man he was sent by 
his father, who was then engineer-in-chief 
at Trinity House, to superintend the dis- 
mantling of Smeaton’s old tower on the 
dreaded Eddystone Rocks. А sheer- legs 
had been put up on the summit of the tower, 
and from its head an endless chain passed 
to the steam-winch of a steamer moored 
about one hundred and twenty yards dis- 
tant. A mast of iron had to be lifted 
from the steamer, as it was necessary for the 
work of demolition. 

Mr. Douglass stood cheerily directing his 
men one moment; the next he was_hurled 
into the air, and vanished into the depths 
below, where, eighty-five feet down, lay the 
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AGAINST STORMS AND TIDES. 


mast had been too great for the chain. It 
had a defective link, and it snapped, the 
sheer-legs, as they toppled over, catching 
Mr. Douglass and flinging him up and out- 
wards. His men considered him a dead 
man; his owu last conscious thought as he 
hurtled through the air was, This ia my 
end." But it was not to be. Down, down 
he went, but just at the very instant he was 
about to go crashing on the rocks, a wave 
broke over them. Breaking his fall with 
its friendly buffer, it swept him into the sea. 
Unconscious at the moment of his fall, the 
cold bath revived him, and he was seen by 
his companions swimming energetically. 
to their no small astonishment and relief 
He was picked up and taken to Plymouth, 
where, after good nursing and skilled medical 
attention, he was soon himeelf again. 
When Mr. Douglass was told to erect § 
new light on the Fastnet, he surprised his 
brother engineers by selecting as a site the 
ledge of a chasm which had been eaten away 
by the sea on the extreme western edge of the 
rock at the point where the fullest fury of 
the waves was experienced. He argued like 
this: “ If I build my tower on this ledge 
the base will receive the heaviest seas before 
they rise to their full height, and if the base 
is com posed of solid masonry and arranged in 
steps, this would be an excellent buffer ( 
break up the strength of the waves.” 
Naturally, the foundation is the most 
hazardous part of the whole business, an 
many heroic tales could be told of darn 
deeds which sea-builders have narrated. 
took Winstanley, who built the first Eddy: 
stone lighthouse, four years to drill twe ve 
foundation-holes and fit them with iron m 
on the dreaded Eddystone Rock. It ge 
Captain Alexander three years to lay 
foundation of his stone tower on the famons 
Minot's Ledge Rock, just outside Bost 
Harbour. In a whole season his men ody 
succeeded in cutting four or five little hole 
in the hard rock. First of all, the rock 
to be scraped clear of seaweed, and to ко 
plish this they men worked with dere. 
energy. When a great wave came 
from the sea, the foreman shout J. and ic 
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and holding their breath until the rock was 
bare again. 

It is said that when the first of the Steven- 
sons built the Bell Rock Light, on the Inch 
Cape Reef, off the coast of Scotland, his men 
worked with the desperation of despair. 
Only two men could remain on the rock at a 
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possible to lift the whole structure up and 
place it on a slant it would not fall to pieces. 
It is interesting here to note that the granite 
blocks of which lighthouses are built are 
always first erected in sections at the quarries 
to see that the stones accurately At into one 
another. 


(Photo CHANCELLOR, Dublin, 


New Fastnet Rock Lighthouse, showing Landing-stage. 


time, but they stuck there with the tenacity 
of leeches, the cold water of the North Sea 
bearing down every few minutes and sweep- 
ing over them. When the first stone was 
laid, the men clung to the iron rods and 
cheered madly. like soldiers just over the 
crest of an enemy's fort, 

It was the same at the Fastnet—the sea- 
builders in gettiag the foundation and laying 
the lower courses of the tower carried on a 
continuous battle against the tides, waves, 
and wind. It is only men with hearts of oak 
and of great physical courage that can carry 
to completion such difficult tasks. Every 
man as he stood on the dreaded pinnacle 
while the foundation was being secured 
had at his side a rope. When a wave broke 
against the ledge the foreman shouted, and 
each man gripped his rope and held it 
tightly until the waters had subsided. 

Even to land on the Fastnet Rock is quite 
an exercise and an exciting experience. 
It is very seldom indeed that one can step 
direct from a boat on to the rock, and the 
sea-builders reached their work by means 
of a rope lowered from a long jib to the boat. 
Catehing hold of this rope just above their 
heads, and placing their feet through a kind 
of stirrup, they were sent through the air 
on to terra firma. 

It took over a year to lay the first twenty 
courses, the tower consisting of some eighty- 
nine courses, In all, 2,074 stones, weighing 
from one and a half to three tons apiece, were 
used, representing a total weight of 4,633 
tons. The beacon boasts of a total height 


of 147 feet, with a graceful elliptical] curve - 


on its cireular face, from the base to the 
lantern gallery. At the foundation it is 
lifty-two feet in diameter, and is perfectly 
solid for a height of 48 feet, This solidity 
is obtained by a marvellous system of dove 
tailing, by which one stone is grafted into 
its fellows above as well as into those on 
each side of it. This makes the lighthouse 
practically one solid mass, and if it were 
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The work of construction had to be 


carried out spasmodically owing to the 
fitfulness of the weather. After the tower 


had been almost completed a plumber was 


The New Bass Rock Lighthouse at the Entrance to the Firth of Forth. 
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at the Fastnet Rock enters the new tower 
through a heavy teak door, situated some 
fifty-eight feet above high-water mark. 
Just below the entrance-hall is a huge water- 
tank containing 3,250 gallons of fresh water. 
On the first floor are the store-rooms, and 
above this again another store-room for 
the oil. The remaining floors—there being 
eight in all—are given over to the keepers, 
and are fitted up with every modern con- 
venience for their comfort. 

On top of the tower comes the lantern, 
twenty-seven feet in height and seventeen 
feet in diameter. The light itself is of the 
dioptric type, a series of incandescent 
burners giving a power of 1,200 candles. By 
means of the mirrors this is intensified, pro- 
ducing a flash of 750,000 candle-power, and 
capable of being seen twenty miles out at 
sea. The flash recurs every five seconds. 

During the last few years there has been 
much activity in lighthouse building around 
our shores. At the moment Trinity House, 
the body responsible for the lighting of the 
English waterways, are busy building a new 
tower on a pinnacle at Fishguard, on the 
Welsh coast. An interesting feat carried 
out by the engineers of Trinity House was 
the erection of the new Beachy Head light- 
house. The site of this tower is some 600 
feet from the base of the tall cliffs, and at 
high tidé the surrounding rocks are covered 
to a considerable. depth. To secure the 
foundation the sea-builders erected a tall 
staging close to the selected site, which was 
connected by means of a rope railway with 
the workshop on the top of the cliffs. A 
dam was then thrown up all round the site 
to enable the men to work for a considerable 
period during the rise of the tide. Yet it 
took nearly a twelvemonth to obtain the 
foundation, and for days at a time during 
rough weather the work had to be entirely 
suspended. 

Mention should also be made of the new 
light built by the Scottish Lighthouse Board 


brought off from the mainland to fit up 
some oil-pipes in the new structure. He 
became so frightened, after his first day on 
the rock, by the wildness and loneliness of 
the situation, that nothing would induce 
him to remain, and he was accordingly taken 
off by the lifeboat. The lighthouse-keeper 


on the dreaded Bass Rock, at the entrance 
to the Firth of Forth. It stands on the slope 
on the south side of the island and represents 
fonr ears’ patient work, The greatest 
difficulty the sea-builders had to contend 
with was thé landing of(théimheavy stones 
anil sécuring the foundation. The rock is 
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a mile in cireumference, but inaccessible on 
all sides except the south, where it shelves 
down to the water, and even here landing is 
difficult, almost impossible, in fact, when 
there is any swell. 

The rock has quite an interesting history. 
In 756 it was inhabited by a hermit, St. 
Balthere. For many years it was used as a 
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prison, some of the more prominent Cove- 
nanters having been confined in its dreary 
dungeons. Charles п. once purchased it for 
4.000. Three sides are absolutely un- 
climbable, and on one occasion a garrison of 
віхќееп successfully held it against all the 
forces of King James for nearly three years. 
They only surrendered then on account of 
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failing provisions. For the past two hundred 
years solan-geese and other seafow] have held 
undisputable possession of the rock, until 
the 8ea-builders came along and erected their 
beacon. A close inspection of our 

graph will reveal the walls of the old prison 
or bastion, portions of which were repaired 
during the erection of the new light. 
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docs out of the lane we came to a broad 

and very steep street, on either side of 
which rose lofty houses with storeys pro- 
jecting one beyond the other so that they 
formed almost a roof overhead. The 
senorita turned down the hill in the face 
of the storm, and I, stopping only an 
instant to slip on my boots, ran after her 
along the deserted street, wondering what 
was to be the outcome of this extraordinary 
adventure. 

* This is the Alemcrin,” she panted, as I 
regained her side. We shall soon reach 
the quay." 

“The quay!” I cried. “ What shall we 
do there!? Have you no friends with whom 
you can take refuge? 

* Friends—yes ! " she replied; *'but I 
must warn my brother." 

* Your brother—where is he ?” I asked. 

“ At Aldea Gallega, across the Tagus." 

By now we were at the foot of the Alem- 
crin, and the broad, muddy waters of the 
Tagus, lashed into fury by the gale, were 
heaving angrily before us. Not a human 
soul was in sight, but as we turned on to the 
quay I glanced back over my shoulder and 
saw a party of men running after us down 
the hill. | 

“ Quick—into this house!“ I cried, en- 
deavouring to draw my companion towards 
a neighbouring door. 

But she struggled with me, crying, “ No, 
no; you do not understand! We must 
reach the boats before them!” And, 
breaking from my grasp, she dashed across 
to the water’s edge. 

I thought that she must be mad; that 
her fright and, it might be, sufferings had 
turned her brain. For, even if we should 
find a boat, not a boatman was to be seen, 
and a single glance at the raging river was 
enough to show me that few small craft 
could live in such a tempest. 

The wind and rain beat in our faces, and 
the waves, dashing against the wooden piles 
of the quay, drenched us with their spray. 
My companion’s mantilla, which hitherto 
she had held close round her head, was blown 
back by a sudden stronger blast, and I saw 
her face. She was quite young, younger 
than l, and as dark of skin; but never, 
not even in my locket, had I. seen such 
sweet loveliness, all disordered as it was. 

We had scarcely gone two hundred yards 
farther when our pursuers gained the river- 
side. I had seized the sefiorita’s hand, 
and was dragging her along in the despairing 
hope of finding some place of refuge, for 
on the quay there were no longer houses in 
which, as a last resort, we might have found 

rotection, but only warehouses, whose doors. 

knew would not be open for hours; and 
half & minute, I clearly saw, would bring 
the Spaniards upon us, for the sefiorita was 
exhausted and could scarcely keep her feet. 
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* Run on, señorita ! " I shouted. ‘I will 
delay them." 

But she clung to my hand, crying : 

“No, no! Look, we are saved ! " And 
over the edge of the quay, at a point where 
a flight of steps led down to the water, & 
head and shoulders suddenly appeared. It 
was the wild-haired boatman who, on the 
previous evening, had brought Colonel 
Charmilly and me ashore from the Good 
Intent. 

“This way, Francesca! This wav!" he 
shouted, now no longer in broken Spanish, 
but in purest Castilian. 

" Ah, Carlos! My brave Carlos!” cried 
the senorita. "I knew you would not fail 
me.“ 

At the foot of the steps a small boat lay 
tossing under the partial shelter of a break- 
water, and without another word the boat- 
man, taking my companion in his arms, 
carried her down and placed her in the stern- 
sheets. As I followed he looked up and 
recognised me. 

“Why, it's the Inglesito ! " he cried. 
The good Inglesito ! ” 

" What are you doing? We shall be 
drowned ! " I cried, pointing to the raging 
flood. 

" Not with me, Inglesito," he answered, 
“and if so, better be drowned than mur- 
dered. Jump in!” 

The Spaniards were not fifty yards off, 
and now at their head I recognised Sebastian. 
That was enough, and I leapt into the boat. 
Instantly the boatman cut the painter and 
pushed off just as our pursuers reached the 
top of the steps. 

Crack! A shot rang out, and we saw a 
smoking pistol in Sebastian’s hands. But 
we were bobbing like a cork upon the water, 
and the bullet did no harm but flick a white 
splinter from the gunwale. Again the boat- 
man laughed, and with two sweeps of his 
oars sent the boat clear of the piles. And 
before the shot could be repeated, he had 
run the close-reefed lateen sail up the mast, 
and, holding the sheet in one hand, sprang 
back over the thwarts and grasped the tiller, 
just as a great wave poured in over our 
quarter and nearly swamped us. Then the 
boat answered to her helm, and, heeling 
over to the gale, drew rapidly away from 
the river bank. 

I was crouching under the aide with my 
eyes fixed on Sebastian, whom, although 
the bowling of the wind and the roar of the 
waves drowned his words, I could see 
shouting and gesticulating, when the boat- 
man seized me by the shoulder. 

“ Bail! Bail!" he cried, and handed me 
& tin pannikin from a locker in the stern. 

The Tagus at Lisbon is like the ocean, 
and when, as on that day, wind meets tide, 
it is for a small boat one of the most danger- 
ous passages in the world. Аз I struggled 


to clear the boat of water, and looked ahesd 
at the seething cauldron into which our little 
craft was heading, I felt convinced that we 
had escaped Sebastian to find a more certain 
death beneath the waters of the river. The 
farther we drove from the shore the higher 
rose the foaming waves, not in 
rollers like at sea, but towering up on al 
sides and rushing at us from all directions 
Now a creaming crest would crash over our 
weather bow and set me madly bailing, and 
before I could free the boat from the water 
we had shipped, another, perhaps larger, 
would pour over the lee gunwale and set all 
awash again. 

I could only glean one scrap of comfort. 
Even the most inexperienced eye could 
see that we had a most skilful steersman. 
Time and again it appeared certain that we 
should be overwhelmed, when a slight 
slackening of the sheet, a bend of his bedy 
to ease the helm, and we rose over the 
impending wall, shot up on to its summit, 
and then dived swiftly into the trough, 
to repeat the performance a second later. 
The man’s coolness was amazing. With 
the waves leaping all round us and the 
little boat laid over almost on her beam- 
ends, he disdained even to put his hand to 
the tiller, but simply leant his body against 
it, and munched a breakfast of coarse 
bread while he steered us with never-failing 
accuracy through the mountainous billows 

But though, for the moment, by dint of 
clever seamanship and hard bailing, we kept 
the boat from being swamped, I could se 
that here, close to the shore, the storm was 
nothing to the hurricane that was 
in midstream. And there was no break or 
opening in the masses of lowering cloud thst 
hung above us; no sign of any abatement 
of the tempest. A grey gloom, scarcely to 
be described as daylight, lay over the angry 
face of the waters, and dense curtains 0 
rain and mist hid the farther shore. 

Suddenly I heard a cry from the señonts, 
and, following the direction of her gesture 
saw a large two-masted lugger under bo 
main and mizzen-sail rapidly threading ig 
way through the crowd of bare-poled 
shipping that lay anchored by the re 
bank. And even as I looked she drew out 
into the open water, and, heeling far ove 
came up on the wind with her prow point 
ing directly in our wake. i 

At the sefiorita’s cry the bostman! 
eyes left for a moment the leaping waves 
the shivering sail and glanced back ove 
his shoulder. Carracho / it is Sebasti) 
he cried ; but, instead of causing him alarm. 
as I expected, the sight seemed to fill lum 
with joy, so that his eyes danced with glee. 

„They're gaining on us fast! I shou 
in his ваг, for otherwise it was imposs 
to make oneself heard. 

“Do not be afraid, seüor!" he bawled 
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back. “No boat in Lisbon ean catch us 
in this storm.” 

* But they're larger than we?“ I yelled, 
for it seemed to me that the farther we left 
the shore the greater advantage the bigger 
boat would have. 

" Ay, they're larger!" cried he, * but 
they have not me to steer them.” 

For all his confidence, however, the lugger 
came racing on, reducing the gap between us 
rapidly. And every instant the waves grew 
higher, buffeting our little boat like a weight- 
less shuttlecock, and at times sweeping us 
from stem to stern. The boatman touched 
the señorita on the arm and handed her 
another pannikin. 

* You, too, Francesca, or we shall sink!“ 
he cried. 

The girl struggled bravely forward to my 
side and set to work. Inch by inch we 
reduced the water, but it was a breathless 
struggle. Once a violent lurch threw us 
both from our feet. As I helped her to rise 
she said : 

“ If that boat overtakes us you must kill 
me." 

She was quite calm. The spray of a wave 
dashed in her face and she wiped it away 
with a little laugh. 


But the boatman's voice rang out, 
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* Bail! Baul!” and as we returned to our 
labours she added : 

** Carlos is too fond of me to do it, and I 
must never fall into their hands alive again.” 

Crack! With a srrip a bullet tore through 
our sail We both looked back. The 
lugger was right astern and not a furlong 
from us. 

„That's close enough!“ cried the boat- 
man, and I saw that he no longer leant 
against the helm, but held. it in а firm 
grasp, his naked feet planted wide and his 
eves fixed anxiously on the shivering peak of 
the sail. 

The lugger was now so close that we could 
sce her crew all crowded on the weather 
side, all except one, in whom I imagined I 
recognised Sebastian, He was crouching 
in the bows loading a smoking musket. 

And then I realised. why he was firing. 
and why our boatman, each time that he 
glanced hastily over his shoulder, chuckled 
with derisive laughter. Inch by inch, 
foot bv foot, we were creeping away to 
windward. The Spaniards were being out- 
sailed, and thev knew it. 

Again a puff of white smoke burst from 
the lugger's bows, but the bullet flew wide. 

* Shoot away!“ mocked our steersman. 
“ Now, señor, see ! he added, and slowly, 
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delicately, as though he were handling some 
fragile instrument, he put down the helm. 
Closer and closer we sailed, until our bows 
were pointing almost in the eve of the wind, 
Our pursuers tried in. vain to emulate us 
Every second they lost ground and fell to 
leeward. 

" But why?” I cried to the boatman, 
“Why did you not do this before? Why 
risk our being shot ? "' 

* Perhaps the sehor wished to see them 
sail to Aldea Gallega and meet us on the 
other side ?” he cried in answer, “АҺ 
look, that is what I hoped ! ” 

Twice already, in their efforts to edge 
into the wind, the Spaniards had overshot 
the mark and shaken the air completely 
from their sails ; and now they had done 
it once too often, The great mainsail shook 
and flapped savagely with а thunder we 
could hear even over the gale, and then a 
shift of the treacherous wind caught it 
and forced it over against the mast, The 
lugger waa taken aback. Over she heeled till 
I thought she would capsize, and then, with 
a rending crash, the mainmast snapped 
at its stepping, and fell over the side, carry- 
ing with it a tangled mass of bellying sail 
and twisted cordage. 

(fu be continued.) 
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= аге few boys who do not long to 

possess a collection. of some ог the 
gorgeous butterflies and moths which add 
such a brightness and charm to our country- 
side. 

Unfortunately, these beautiful creatures 
are so frail that it is no easy matter to 
capture and convey them home without 
injury. You have, no donbt, at some 
time or other, experienced this yourself, 
and can remember returning from a butter- 
fly hunt the proud possessor of some un- 
fortunate insect whose scaleless wings bore 
testimony of the rough usage it had under- 
gone. | 

There is, of course, a right and a wrong 
way of doing everything. and it is impossible 
to become expert in the use of the net 
without continual practice. Alas! even 
when you have overcome all difficulties in this 
direction you will often be disappointed by 
catching specimens which hive damaged 
themselves, more or less in their wiid 
flights, or have been injured by the 
onslaughts of other creatures. 

How then, you may well ask, are you to 
rely on securing insects which are in every 
way perfect and worthy of representing 
thir particular species іп th» cabinet ? 
This is only to be achieved by rearing 
them from th» egg, larva, ог pupa, 
the last method being, by far, the 
simplest, as no food is then necessary. 
There is also the additional advantage of 
being able to carry on th» collectirg of the 
pupe (or chrysalides) not merely in the 
spring and summer, but also during the 
colder part of the year. Autumn, however, 
is undoubtedly the best season for the 
purpose, as their numbers are not then 
diminished by the manv predaceous creatures 
which will feed upon them during the comin 
winter, or the fatal effects of damp an 
mould. 

While pupa-hunting you will not be 
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CHAPTER 1.—-SEARCHING. 


required being a common garden trowel and 
a small box containing some damp moss in 
which to pack your captures. 

Before telling you how to set to work, 
however, I had better, perhaps, explain 
what a pupa reallv is, for the benetit of those 
readers of the B. O. P.“ who are not quite 
clear on th» point. Well, to begin with, a 
butterfly or moth emerges from the egg 
in the form of a caterpillar (or larva). After 
spending a certain period in this state, devot- 
ing its time chiefly to“ putting on weight,” 
its appetite declines, and, selecting a suitcble 
spot, it proceeds to spin a cocoon, or burrow 
in the ground, as the case may be. 

If, after à comparatively short time, we 
should chance to come across its retreat, 
we shall find in place of the fat caterpillar 
which originally took up its residence therein, 
an odd-looking, almost inanimate thing not 
unlike a miniature cigar in shape. Unassum- 
ing as this may be, there is taking place 
within its shell one of the most marvellous 
of Nature's miracles, Here, from the 
tissues of the former larva, are being 
mysteriously built up afresh legs, heart, 
nerves, and the beautiful wings, clothed 
with minute scales, which will some day carry 
the imago (or perfect insect) on its life of 
aerial freedom. 

Now you will know what to look for, but 
where is quite another matter. The majority 
of moth рирге burrow in the ground at the 
foot of the tree on which the larvæ fed, 
but many others, including those of the 
are to be found in all sorts 
of out-of-the-way places, calculated to 
deceive the eyes of bipeds—both feathered 
and otherwise. 

You have, I dare say, seen the speckled 
chrysalis of the white butterflies adhering 
to the fence, or the one with yellow bands, 
enclosed in a silken web, under the wall 
coping, which will presently form а Орго: 
lific and destructive currant moth. These 
are not verv difficult to find. but thora 


which spin up among the roots of planté 
and in the nooks and crannies of trees are very 
easily overlooked, some of them being very 
artfully concealed. The larva of the pus 
moth, for instance, constructs a cocoon by 
biting off small fragments of bark, cementing 
them together with a gummy secretion, which 
sets quite hird and exactly simulates the 
appearance of the poplar or willow trunk on 
which it is placed, 

Experience alone will teach you how t0 
detect these wily dodges. "m 

When setting out on an expedition you 
should look out for scattered timber trees m 
such places as parks and meadows. Thee 
are, as a rule, very productive, provided the 
soil be not of a clayey nature, Having 
selected one to your liking, seek out a NI“ 
snug corner formed by the roots and insert 
the trowel obliquely some four or hve 
inches into the ground. After removing the 
sod, feel gently with your hands around the 
hole, as cocoons are frequently to be found 
adhering to the roots. If your efforts 
are not rewarded in this way, shike the 
turf over a handkerchief or piece of paper 
when any pupa contained therein will drop 
out. 

Those larve, however, which spin "P 
among grass roots wil not be so eas 
dislodged, and you will, therefore, have x 
pull the latter carefully asunder to get ^ 
them. Moss growing around trunks a 
on the roots should also be torn off 81 
examined. 

Before leaving the tree, scrutinise ever? 
crevice in the bark and break off project 
pieces, beneath which insects frequent.) 
spin up. | 

You must not be embarrassed if J 
occasionallv are honoured with an audience. 
Although the growing popularity of natur 
Stüdy is having a welcome effect on t 
community, tbere- are still some p 
who look upon an entomologist as 3 
at harmlaad lunatic T remember, on 0 
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occasion, while pupa-hunting, I was busily 
engaged in turning up the soil at the roots 
of a fine old oak, when I suddenly became 
aware of a pair of eyes watching me intently 
from some neighbouring bushes. I, however, 
paid little heed to this, being used to the 
rude curiosity of ignorant people, and con- 
tinued operations. On leaving the tree 
shortly afterwards I chanced to look back, 
and, to my great amusement, espied Peepin 

Tom " excitedly raking over the pile of arth 
which I had left, being apparently under 
the impression that he had surprised me in 
the act of, literally, digging for hidden 
treasure ! 

Pupe of many butterflies brave the winter 
suspended head-downwarda from twigs, ete., 
in a truly wonderful fashion, for which 
purpose they are provided with a number of 
minute hooks at the extremity of the body. 
These they take care to entangle in the silk 
wound lower down the stem by the cater- 
pillar. Others, not trusting to the hooks 
alone, are additionally supported by a 
threadlike girdle. 

From the above remarks, you will see 
that you have got to keep a sharp look-out 
on ail sides, examining every likely object 
with patienoe and thoroughness. A cursory 
glance here and there is worse than useless. 

I would here warn the prospective pupa- 
hunter that few hobbies require more dogged 

rseverance. You must, therefore, not be 

iscouraged if you have what is known as a 
*“ barren day.” І have on more than one 
occasion returned home with but опе 
ог two pupe to show for several hours’ 
diligent toil. On the other hand, I have 
frequently struck oil " when least ex- 
pected, and have been amply repaid for my 
pains. 

It is obvious that it is no use starting to 
collect your pupe until you have fitted up 
a rearing-cage for them. This sounds, 

rhaps, as if it were a very elaborate affair, 

ut, as a matter of fact, it is only a very 

ordinary rough wooden box, the cover of 
which is formed of perforated zine or gauze, 
for ventilation. It may be of any con- 
venient size, provided that the depth be 
not less than six inches, the bottom being 
covered with an inch or so of finely sifted 
mould and a layer of damp moss. You 
will be wise if you take the precaution of 
baking the earth and soalding the moss, which 
will destroy such creatures as ants, slugs, 
woodlice, etc., which, though small when 
introduced, grow large and fat upon the 
chrysalides. 

Some naturalists are in the habit of 

keeping their pupe іп a perfectly dry situa- 
tion, but my experience has been that if 
this be done, they will dry up. I must 
admit that I have had one or two excep- 
tions, but, as we all know, these only prove 
the rule. 
_ I make a practice of spraying the moss 
in their oase two or three times a week, 
iren d to the temperature of the room in 
which they are kept. This can be done 
simply by drawing the finger across the 
bristles of а nail brush dipped in water. 

Excessive moisture, however, will soon 
create mould, with fatal results, so that a 
happy medium is what you must aim at. 

ово ри which are found in the 
ground n merely be laid on or just 
beneath the surface of the earth in their 
case, but cocoons may be pinned round the 
sides of the box, taking care, of course, not 
to injure the chrysalis within. 

It is only fair to mention that a few of your 
Pupe will be found to have fallen victims to 

tes, the eggs of which were laid in the 
body of the unfortunate caterpillar before 
ite transformation. Do not be surprised, 
therefore, if you should chance to find 
ш your rearing- cage a ferocious-looking 
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ichneumon flv, which has just emerged from 
the carcass of one of your cherished pupa’, 
wherein it has been undergoing its own 
metamorphosis. 

Fortunately this is not a frequent occur- 
rence, but, as it cannot be avoided, under 
the circumstances you may as well make 


up your mind for some disappointments 
of this kind. 


CHAPTER II.—KILLING AND SETTING. 


Ir all has gone well, vou will be rewarded, 
one fine morning, with the sight of a beautiful 
moth or butterfly drying its wings upon the 
sides of the case. At first, these are limp 
and wet, but within an hour or two they 
atiffen, and the insect is soon ready for 
flight. It is now that we bring the killing 
bottle into use. This can be easily made 
from an ordinary pickle jar, having an air- 
tight bung or stopper. Various means are 
employed for destroying life, those most 
popular being chopped laurel and cyanide 
of potassium. If it is intended to charge 
the bottle with the latter, a piece of about 
the size of a walnut should be broken up 


Privet Hawk Moth (Sphinz ligusiri), 
Larva (on privet) 


Male imago. 
Pupa. 


and mixed with water and plaster of Paris 
to a depth of about an inch. This quickly 
seta, and the receptacle is then ready for use. 
Cyanide, however, should be handled with 
the greatest caution, as its fumes are ex- 
tremely injurious if inhaled. On account of 
these dangerous properties it is necessarily 
very diffieult to procure. It has, also, the 
great drawback of causing insects to become 
very rigid and troublesome to set, so that 
I should certainly advise you to content 
yourself with laurel, which is easily obtained 
and equally serviceable. All that you have 
to do is to pick a few young laurel leaves, 
wrap them in a piece of stout cloth and 
severely thrash them with a hammer or 
mallet until they are smashed into a kind 
of pulp. Put this in the bottle and press it 
down hard. Insects killed by this mcthod 
will never get rigid, but they should not 
be left іп the bottle for more than а week, 
as they will “mould” with the moisture. 
Fresh supplies of leaves will have to be 
obtained occasionallv, as laurel soon loses 


its power. 

Should, by any chance, newly caught 
butterflies or moths be allowed to become 
stiff; or it is desired to reset old ones in 
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a different position, they have then to be 
relaxed. 
put into an airtight jar or tin containing 
danip sand or cork. In about a day's time 
they are quite limp, and their wings can 
be set with ease, as hereafter explained: 
lf, however, the laurel-bottle be used, this 
will also act as a relaxing agent. But, 
remember, that a relaxed insect is never 
so good to set as a fresh one, and that it is 
always liable to spring back to its original 
position, so that vou should pin out your 
captures with as little delay as possible. 

Having killed an insect, the next thing is 
to set it. Be sure, however, that it is really 
dead. as some of the larger moths—especiallv 
the females—have wonderful vitality and 
frequently recover from the effects of the drug 
used for their destruction. To obviate all 
risks of such an occurrence, I prick all, 
except the very small specimens, with a 
pin dipped in a saturated solution of oxalic 
acid. This is done on the underside of the 
body between the front pair of legs. Death 
is then instantaneous, and the painful sight 
of an unfortunate insect impaled alive on 
the setting-board is avoided. 


( Photo by E. N. BIRKETT. 


Female imago. 
Empty pupa case. 


Setting is undoubtedly the most difficult 
thing you have to deal with, and I can tell 
you candidly that you will, at first, have 
to summon all the patience and perseverance 
you can command to accomplish it success- 
fully. I well remember my first attempts 
in this direction, and how, Кагы {Һе 
instructions given in a small book, whose 
author was apparently more theoretical than 
practical, I went hopelessly astray. I was, 
in fact, on the point of giving the whole thing 
up indisgust, when I chanced to call in at the 
shop of a well-known naturalist, who advised 
me to trv again according to the instructions 
he then gave me. This I did, and with such 
satisfactory results that within a few days 
I was able to set my specimens with the 
greatest facility. 

In order to save you unnecessary trouble 
at the outset I will describe, briefly. the 
method which I adopted so successfully. 
First of all, you will have to buy a few 
setting-boards of various sizes, a packet of 
entomological pins and a sctting-needle. 
A pair of forceps are also very useful. 

Supposing, then, that you have a moth or 
butterfly ready to set, select: a board large 
enough Чо aooommodate it comfortably 


a Ml 


For this purpose they are usually 
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with wings fully expanded. In the case 
of & stout-bodied specimen, you will, of 
oourse, have to use one of extra width owing 
to the necessity of having the groove 
sufficiently large to admit the body freely. 
Now take the insect in the left hand, holding 
it between the thumb and first finger, and 
pass a suitably sized pin through the centre 
of its back between the wings, the top 
sloping slightly towards the head of the 
insect. The point ought now to come out 
between the second and third pair of 
legs. 

The moth or butterfly should then be 
pinned in the centre of the groove of the 
setting-board in such a manner that the 
bases of the wings will rest lightly upon 
the sides thereof when flat. Having 
arranged this satisfactorily, cut two amall 
pieces of card about 1 in. in length to be 
used as “fasteners,” and two narrow 
" braces " of tracing-paper. Place one of 
the latter over the wings on the left-hand 
side, pinning the anterior end to the cork 
just in front of the insect's head. The brace 
can now be pushed up with the finger of one 
hand, thus forming a kind of trigger, while 


DINGHY is а 
most useful 
and 2 

type of boat, 
but this 
simple fact 
has taken 
years to be- 
ally known and acknowledged. 

ў At one time dinghies were used almost 


exclusively by yachtamen, as from their small 
aen and light weight they can be quickly got 


the forewing is lifted forward to the required 
position with the aid of the setting-needle. 

When this is accomplished, pull the brace 
tight while you pin the end of one of the 
“ fasteners " above mentioned over the 
front edge of the wing. This will hold it 
temporarily in position while you are 
adjusting the hind one, which operation is 
performed in a similar manner, with the 
exception that instead of using a “ fastener "' 
the ''braoe" is merely straightened and 
pinned tightly down. After repeating the 
process on the other side, two additional 
pieces of tracing. paper should be placed over 
the uncovered portions of the wings to 
prevent them slipping. 

All that now remains to be done is to 
arrange the antenne as naturally as possible, 
and, if the moth be of any size, to pull for- 
ward the front pair of legs so that they can 
be plainly seen. 

No doubt you think all this very difficult, 
but I can assure you that it is far easier 
to accomplish than to describe. 

The setting-boards must be kept in a 
ventilated box of some sort where dust and 
damp cannot reach them. 


on board in 
bad weather, and 
when turned over 
a skylight, or 
lashed to the deck, they 
are not much in the 
way, even on a small 
yacht. 

Now, however, a 
change has taken place, 
and their good qualities 
are becoming more 
‘generally recognised by 
the up-river boating 
man; and whereas a 
few years ago scarcely 
a sinele dinghy was to be seen on the upper 
reaches of the Thames, they can now be 
counted by dozens. 

The usual idea of a dinghy is that of a 
short beamy boat with a good floor and 
wide bows, one that will carry you safely 
in a seaway and be useful under any circum- 
stances ; and that is just what she should be, 


dently do not know the requirements of that 
type of boat, or else have not sufficient skill 
to turn one out suitable for the required 
work. These have sharp-pointed narrow 
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The length of time which your specimens 
must remain on the boards depends so much 
upon circumstances tbat it is impossible to 
lay down a hard anc fast rule. If kept in 
a dry room, а slender-bodied moth or butter. 
fly may be removed in six or seven days, 
unless it be an old relaxed insect which is 
being reset, when this period should be 
exceeded. For very large stout moths, three 
weeks at least is necessary. If taken off 
too soon, the wings are apt to “ spring” 
or slip back somewhat, which greatly spoils 
the appearance of the insect. 

The case in which you intend storing your 
specimens should be as air-tight as possible 
and contain a piece of camphor or а small 
quantity of ‘‘naphthaline,”’ asa preventative 
against mites, the bottom being lined with 
cork about } in. thiok, covered with thin 
white paper. 

Small show-cases or store-boxes, however, 
can be obtained so cheaply from the dealers 
that, unless you are very handy with tools, 
it is far more satisfactory in the long run to 
purchase one outright, and 1 am sure you will 
admit that such beautiful creatures as butter. 
flies and moths are well worth the outlay. 
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bows, no floor to speak of, and bad accomm+ 
dation, boats that are wet to row in as 
way, and generally “turn turtle” if yw 
happen to lean a little on one side, leaving 
you to swim ashore or aboard as may 
your fancy in the exigency of the moment 
Some few years ago I was starting on 
cruise, and, being without a dinghy at 
time, I searched the various boat-sheds E 
the river for some days without avail, ung 
at last I came across a nasty little nam 
chested thing that a boatbuilder bad 
finished, and of which he seemed 
proud." | 
It certainly looked smart enough in 
coat of light-blue paint, with varnished р 
streak of mahogany ; but it was very "IE" t 
built, and the poor thing had only | 
sufficient ribs to keep its sides toge" 
and the floor rose up like a V. 4, 
up, “sh 


„Ah!“ said the man, praising it 

a little beauty, bran new, copher- Ine 
and you'll never put a boat like her dow? 
her — — 


seemed to me to be near the top ign 
treated my question with professional bot! 
tempt, and his 


being the only small 
available I purchased it. 
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He was quite right in one way, I never 
did get that boat down to her bearings, for 
she simply turned me out regularly whenever 
I happened to step into her a little off the 
centre. I had her for a season, and the next 
owner told me she was playing the same 
little games with him. 
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keel and then one strake on another until 
it’s done, but Inever know much about what 
it's going to turn out like. 

* &ke this one, for instance," said he, 
pointing toa beamy boat that would carry at 
east twelve persons comfortably. * I started 
to build this one as a small dinghy. but I 
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Well, that’s a type of dinghy to avoid, 
and now I propose to describe how to build 
another type that is just as stiff and safe in 
the water as the other was cra 

I built one to these lines last season, and 
found her a thoroughly useful, handy boat, 
very light to row, and so stiff in the water 
that you may safely stand up in her close 
to the side; yet she draws only three inches of 
water, so can be used in very shallow 
streams, as well as at sea. She tows well, 
and takes up very little room when turned 
over on deck. 

She is only 9 ft. by 3 ft. 8 in. beam, and 
yet carries three persons comfortably, and, 
owing to her fiat floor, there is ample room 
for two persons to sleep aboard should you 


Body Plan. 


Fic. 2. 


require to camp out up the river at any 
time. 

I chose this size, as being about the largest 
that one man can handle alone, on deck or 
ashore, and the smallest that will carry two 
or three safely and dry in a seaway. 

In building a boat it is necessary to have 
some definite lines to work from. The rule 
of thumb" method may do fairly well 
perhaps for a man who has been apprenticed 
to and spent ore at the work, and from 
long practice has some idea of what he is 
going to turn out, but for an amateur it is 
simply waste of time to try to build a satis- 
factory boat without working to any 
definite design. 


2 9 knew a boatman down the river 

10, in his spare time, had built a good many 
skiffs and boats for use in his business, but 
he seemed to have no idea whatever of work- 
ing to drawings or any fixed design, and the 
result was often very far from what he had 


intended. 


ay I don’t build to any particular 


said he one day; ] just put down the 


couldn't get the sides in properly somehow, 
and she went on spreading out, and spread- 
ing out, until it got to be this size; 
however, she's & very good boat never- 
theless.” 

Well, that style of building might suit 
him, but it would not me, and as we are 
going to build a dinghy, and don’t want it 
to expand to a small man-o'-war, we will 
keep strictly to the lines laid down, and then 
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thick, as shown in the top view or deck plan 


(fig. 4). 

ow enlarge the sheer plan to full size, 
from which you can obtain the shape of 
the stem and angle of knee, as well as the 
after knee, which strengthens the transom 
and into which the rudder pintles are 
fastened. 

As I mentioned previously, the full length 
of the dinghy is 9 ft., but a plank at least 
9 ft. 7 in. long is required to allow for the 
curve of the sides, as shown by the dotted 
line in sheer plan, which gives the exact 
curve to cut the plank to. 

Mahogany is the best wood to use, as it 
can be obtained in wide planka, and, although 
more expensive than deal, it is far more 
lasting. A plank j in. thick and tapering 
from 17 in. to 14 in. wide, will do for either 
side; cutting it thus in one piece, you avoid 
ui seams, except that on the bottom edge. 

aving obtained the planks, carefully 
lane them on both sides and work the 
ines from thesheer plan lightly in pencil ; also 
mark the lines showing the position of the 
midship section e. and those numbered 2 
and 4. 

The stem is to be of oak 2 in. thick b 
3 in. deep, and a rabbet is cut in on cac 
side as at A (fig. 5), for the forward edges 


Deck Plan 
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it will turn out satisfactory to the shape and 
size intended. 

The sheer plan is shown in fig. 1, and 
fig. 2is the body plan. The first thing to do 
should be to enlarge these drawings to full 
size on the wall or floor of the workroom or 
shed you intend building it in. 

It is necessary to have these lines correct, 
and if you have any difficulty in enlarging 
the sections you can get them cut full size 
in paper, with shapes for the stem and tran- 
som, from Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High 
Street, Brentford. 

For so small a boat you don't require 
many sections or moulds, and the three 
shown, together with the stem and tran- 
som, will be quite sufficient, and when you 
have chalked them out to the full size on the 
floor, you can proceed to make them from 
any rough 4 in. planking, nail the corners 
together with wire nails, and put a tie across 
diagonally to keep them in shape, as at A in 
fig. 3, and cut away the top corners BB to 
allow room for the inner gunwales to be put 
in place without having to remove the 
moulds. The depth from c to D must be 
Ц іп. less than that qf the side planks, to 
allow space for the floor timbers and bottom 
to be put in. 

You will see from the body plan that she 
is 3 ft. 6 in. wide on the floor ашар» 
and the sides flare out 1 in. on either side, 
making her 3 ft. 8 in. across the gunwale, 
which measurement will be afterwards 
increased by an outside rubbing strip } in. 


of the side planks to fit into, as shown by 
dotted lines and also in section B. 

Carry it up to within 1} in. of the top, 
and round it off slightly at the bottom; a 
portion of the stem is left projecting as far 
as c, where the keel plank р meets it, and 


leaves a level surface. The floor boards Е, as 
well as knee F, are shown by dotted lines 
inside the skin to explain how all is fitted 
there. 

Take sufficient time to make а good sound 
fit of this, as the strength and water-tightneas 
of a boat depends on careful work. 

(To be concluded.) 


on a young man who has not sufficient 
means to enter the Army, but whose 
tastes incline him to take up an active 
life in a foreign country, there are fewer 
services that offer more inducements than 
the Indian Police. As far as my knowledge 
goes, comparatively little is known about 
the regulations of admission, training, life 
and prospects generally in the Force, though 
it was thrown open to competition at home 
over fifteen years ago. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 
THE INDIAN POLICE FORCE. 


By F. W. GALLOWAY. 


the increased cadre following on the in- 
structions of the recent Police Commission 
is being worked up to. There will be a 
decrease after a year or two, when this has 
been achieved, but the field has been 
enlarged and the Services in Hong Kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Ceylon and Burmah 
are now recruited at this examination. 
Successful competitors are allowed to choose 
the province they wish to go to, but very 
often are not given it, as there is & rush for 


Police Probationers.— The Mess, Moradabad. 


Thc Civil Service Commissioners, London, 
supply pamphlets giving necessary details 
and copies of previous examination papers, 
with the marks obtained by successful 
candidates—also unsuccessful, by the way— 
though, in the latter instance, the examina- 
tion number and not the name is noted, 
but Government pamphlets are dry reading 
and devoid of local colour, so the writer 
hopes that some facts gleaned from personal 
experience may prove more interesting if 
the treatment is less exhaustive. 

The age specified is over nineteen and 
under twenty-one. This admits of a 
candidate making two attempts. The ex- 
amination is held in London, usually in 
June. In our day, the papers were the same 
as for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the India 
Forest Service, and all the aspirants for 
these sat together in a large room off 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, but 
subsequent modifications have been made. 
Formerly the medical test at the India Office 
took place before the written examination ; 
now onlv successful candidates at the latter 
ate called on to appear. The innovation 
certainly saves trouble, as far as the Board 
are concerned, but it is hard to win a place 
and yet fail for a fault of eyesight or some 
such defect. 

Here a warning is necessary. Before any 
expenses of “cramming are undertaken, 

it is particularly desirable that private 
` medical advice be taken. Precise standards 
of eyesight, height. chest- measurements, 
etc., are laid down, and it is flying in the face 
of Fate to neglect early attention to these. 
It may be presumed, with fair certainty, 
that, if no marked constitutional defect 
exists, a youth of athletic build and habits 
will pass the Board. Minor ailments, such 
as varicose veins, do not disqualify, but an 
operation is recommended. 

The number of places offered for competi- 
tion each year varies with the requirements 
of the several provinces, The total number 
has been high of late—some thirty—as 


certain places notably the Punjab, the 
North-West Frontier Province, and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In 
this matter it is well to have a friend at court, 
by which we mean the India Office, as a 
high place on the list does not necessarily 
ensure a good province. It would be ob- 
viously prejudicial to stock the less desir- 
able provinces with a weaker standard. 

The proportion of applicants to vacancies 
is roughly six to one in normal years, во а 


fair average proficiency is requisite for 
success. 

We will now imagine ourself to have 
received an official envelope, intimatin 
that we have satisfied the examiners, an 
been included in the winning list. We have 
still to be frowned at by two very severe- 
looking doctors. “ Up the stairs and turn 
to the right!” They forgather on Tues- 
days, and are really very kind at heart, as 
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"dangerous prec 


also is the usher, who assures you con. 
fidently there is no fear of not passing, and 
who unobtrusively wishes to be remembered 
when his words are verified. 

Having passed through these two trials 
we are directed to present ourself in October, 
on a fixed date, at Woolwich, to be examined 
in riding. The best course is to get attached 
to some cavalry school. А good military 
seat, with or without stirrups, is a useful 
acquisition. Personally, we have never 
regretted the two months spent with the 
Scots Greys in Edinburgh. If the candidate 
shows himself capable of using his knees 
and hands, and can jump well, he wil 

sibly be given the Higher Certificate 

f he is but moderate, he will get the Lower. 
If he is indifferent, or has the misfortune 
to come off, he will not be allowed to proceed 
to India till he is re-examined, and may 
Icse several months’ seniority in consequence. 

November is the favourite month for send. 
ing police probationers out. We all 
journeyed out in the same P. and O., but 
nowadays no such uniformity is observed. 
The Anchor Line appears to be patronis 
at present, and men are sent off by different 
boats. 

Armed with a covenant, duly signed by 
the Secretary of State, wherein it is 
that the officer will be on probation for two 
years until he shall have qualified for con, 
firmation, failing to do which he is entitled 
to a free passage home, we will presume 
that we have been allocated to the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. In th: 
event, our port of arrival is Bombay, and 
we waken one morning to find the sere" 
stopped, to feel the jar of the ancho 
rumbling down, to hear the jabber of alien 
voices through the porthole, and to see o" 
the far side of а gun-studded islet the tow, 
bathed in the light of the morning sun. 

The next step is to report arrival at the 
Secretariat, where orders will be awaiting 
and secure an advance of pay if necessary: 


< 


It is always a sound thing to do in any gt 
as it means ready money and no interes 
pay. Incidentally, it is starting 5 ™ 
ent, but to owe (orent 
ment is a very different matter гой on 
a bank. The former charges no гөй” 
tion, and asks no security; the latter—" 
does not enter into the scope of this article. 

We will be directed to join at Mor» 7. ли 
an old cantonment station Som 
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beyond Bareilly. Here the Police Mess now 
is, but the older generation can remember 
it at Allahabad—Government headquarters 
—whence it was removed, as young officers 
had ..o many faci ities to run into debt. 
Life at the mess is very carefully arranged 
these days. Hours are set apart for in- 
struction in various subjects, and there is 
parade and riding-school in the early morn- 
ings The allowance of Rs. 300 a month 
is quite sufficient to cover ordinary expenses. 
All are expected to provide themselves 
with a horse in the course of the first two 
months, but it is advisable that uniform be 
procured at home, Samuel Gardiner of 
Clifford Street, w., being the authorised 
military tailor in possession of the sealed 
patterns. 

The probationer can combine pleasure 
with work. After 4 Р.м. his time is his own, 
which he usually employs in learning to 
knock a polo ball about, or in tennis, cricket, 
or hockey. There is excellent pig-sticking 
in the neighbourhood, but this can scarcely 
be indulged in until one has learnt to be a 
confident rider. There is also good duck- 
shooting. 

At the end of ten months the examination 
in Law is held at Lucknow. Six months 
later probationers are asked to pass in 
Police Regulations on the Higher Standard, 
and to show they have acquired some know- 
ledge of the vernacular. Within two years 
in all they must pass a severe test in Hindi 
and Urdu; this includes a written paper in 
each, reading badly written police diaries, 
and conversing with an educated native 
and an illiterate villager. These ordeals 
successfully survived, the probationer is 
confirmed in the Service, and his pay 
advanced to Rs. 400 a month. He may 
be sent away from Moradabad to be an 
assistant in a district before the term of 
two years is up, and generally is so after 
a year, but he must pass his examinations 
within the prescribed period all the same. 

The next year or two is spent in one 
of the larger stations—Lucknow, Agra, 
Benares, Cawnpore, ete., where he will 
work under an experienced superintendent 
of police, and will be required to undergo 
six. months’ training with an infantry 
regiment and three months with a cavalry. 
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matter! Some fifteen hours of solid hard 
work must be spent over each, examining 
a multiplicity a registers, commenting on 
the state of the building and checking 
accoutrements of the men, also questioning 
them as to their knowledge of beat and pro- 
cedure. The whole of the criminal working 
for the year must be carefully gone into, and 
a counter-check established by personally 
visiting several of the villages to see if all 
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follow in due course, but, after this, selection 
is brought into play, only officers whose 
past service shows them suitable to act in 
first-class districts are allowed to get 
through to the Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,200 
grades; the best of these secure the higher 
appointments of deputy inspector-general, 
on Rs, 1,500 and Rs. 1,800. It is only an ex- 
ceptionally able policeman who will be made 
inspector-general on Rs. 2,500-Rs. 3,000. 


Civil Police.— Cantonment, Cawnpore. 


crimes are duly reported, and the relations 
between the police and populace satis- 
factory. 

The assistant will then have to inspect 
some thanas (police-stations) himself, and 
conduct some investigations into offences. 
When he shows that he has grasped all 
details of his work, can supervise his English 
office effectively in both its branches— 
correspondence and accounts prosecute 
cases in court, take up an inquiry into any 
particularly serious crime, and manage his 
reserve lines (barracks, where the recruits 
and headquarters police live), he is certified 
by the Inspector-General. on the recom- 


Sowars.—Police Lines, Cawnpore. 


He must learn the duties of a reserve in- 
Spector, head clerk, accountant, and prose- 
cuting officer, so that he will be competent 
to check the work of these subordinates. 
He will possibly have to act for a month in 
actual charge of each branch, and perform 
all the duties himself. In the cold weather 
he will be taken into camp, and accompany 


и the Superintendent on tour, who will show 
him how to inspect police-stations—no easy 


mendation of the Deputy Inspector-Genera 
of the range, to be capable of holding in- 
dependent charge of a district, and will be 
promoted in due course to the grade of 
Superintendent of police. He may have to 
wait for years, however, till a vacancy occurs, 
but meantime he will have opportunities 
of officiating in the hot weather, when senior 
officers go home on leave. 


Promotion up to the Rs. 900 grade will 


On this last point there is a very consider- 
able amount of feeling. Тһе appointment 
is generally given to a covenanted Indian 
civilian. It is an important one, the office 
being in charge of all the police of the per 
vince, and there is much intricate and deli- 
cate work involved. The character of the 
Force is rapidly changing, however. The 
Indian Police is no longer the dumping- 
ground for the sons who have failed in other 
careers—notably to gain admittance to 
Sandhurst and Woolwich. It is fairly 
certain that the next few years will see 
the inspector-generalship, like the other 
appointments, reserved solely for police 
officers. At present there is the anomaly 
of an inspector-general who is dependent 
to a very large extent in all matters of in- 
ternal economy on his personal assistant, a 
gazetted police officer. 

All service from the date of reporting 
arrival counts towards pension, which is 
due after thirty years; twenty-five years 
on a medical certificate also secures ful 
pension, however. This is calculated on 
full pay drawn for the last three years, 
and is at the rate of half of the averrge, 
with a maximum of Rs, 5,000 a year. If an 
officer has served as ceputy inspector- 
general, his pension is increased to Rs. 6,000 
per year. The rupee on pension is considered 
as 1л. 9d., so that a fair amount of comfort 
is assured in old age, especially when it 
is noted that all officers are required to pay 
a minimum of 5 per cent. of their pay 
into the Provident Fund. Government 
gives 4 per cent. compound interest on this, 
and the whole amount is recoverable on 
retirement, or is paid over to the legal heirs 
in the event of death. If an officer is in- 
capacitated by reason of illness to serve full 
time for pension, he is retired on a gratuity 
up to ten years' service, and after this on a 
pension p ا‎ TEENA to his actual length of 
service. e thirty years include several 
years which may be spent on furlough and 
minor leave, such as urgent private affairs 
or privilege. The leave rules are the same 
as those for the Indian Civil Service, and are 
liberally drawn up, 
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Above are the facts of the case, but it is 
the littles“ that make up life for the most 
of us. It must be remembered that in a 
force where seniority alone obtains, ambition 
becomes *'hope deferred." Officers show 
a strange tenacity of purpose and may 
linger on till compelled by the age limit to 
retire, There can be no promotion over a 
* mediocre " unless he is reduced, and that 
very seldom occurs after the severe tests 
that are now inflicted in the early years of 
one's service. On the contrary, one who 
enters Government service may be said to 
* play safety." Не can never starve. Pay 
is drawn on the first of each month with 
unfailing regularity, unless the same be a 
Sunday or a holiday, on which the Treasury 
is closed. 

There are none of the irksome worries that 
harass a business man's life; no eager study- 
ing of money markets or risky speculations. 
Again, there is no hopeless waiting for 
briefs on the fifth floor of a Middle Temple 
building; no impecunious existence as à 
schoolmaster or polite poverty as an 
ecclesiastic. 

Yet, again, India may be the “ Mystic 
East," but it is as widely known as the 
“Тапа of Regrets.” Summer comes with 
relentless persistence; vitality sinks lower 
and lower as the months creep on; the 
rains may not break, in which case come 
famine and increased prices; they may be 
over-heavy, and then disease is the probable 
sequel, cholera and dysentery stalking like 
spectres through the sodden country. 

There are disillusionments to be en- 
countered—old ideals die hard. It is 
depressing to have them torn from one by 
ruthless hands. Many at home have rela- 
tives in India, and they may have seen a 
little of the life through their eyes. Many 
more haveno means of gleaning any acquaint- 
ance save a stray letter from an old friend. 
Novels give no idea of the inner life; there 
is overmuch colouring and a paucity of 
real knowledge. The author may have 
worked from materials, and never been 
outside of England. 

To the reader who pictures police work 
as a series of excursions after dacoits at the 
head of a troop of sowars, we would say, 
“It is still possible, but rather improbable, 
that you will ever be called on to do so.” 
India has settled down very much of recent 
years, and the present day dacoits seldom 
band together in armed gangs. When they 
do so, the number is usually small, and often 
ar attempt to overawe a small village fails 

cirely. Some provinces have disturbed 
reas, but, in the majority of districts, a 
dacoit is a very tame person indeed, and a 
marauding party can generally be checked 
before it is emboldened by continued success. 

The composition of the police of a dis- 
trict is rather a complex affair. There are 
(a) the Armed Police. These are recruited 
from the warlike castes, with a good stiffen- 
ing of Sikhs and Hillmen. eir duties 
are to provide guards and escorts over 
prisoners and treasure, and they are quartered 
in unruly areas when repressive measures 
are necessary. They are unmounted, but 
in several of the larger stations a troop of 
sowars is maintained, and its members 
utilised for patrol and orderly duty. Tho 
(b) Civil Police are employed mostly at 
thanas. Their duties are of the most 
varied kind, and they are divided into 
constables, head-constables, sub-inspectors, 
and inspectors. The officer in charge of a 
thana is a sub-inspector, and he and his staff 
are responsible for all matters relating to 
crime in the limits of the police circle. The 
sub-inspector must personally investigate 
cognisable offences ; the head constable acts 
as writer of the police-station records. This 
brings us to (c) the Village Police. These 
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are not recruited and drilled in the reserve 
lines like the first two branches, but each 
village has its own chaukidar, who wears a 
distinctive uniform, and who must report 
to the sub-inspector at the thana any matters 
of interest, arrival of all suspicious strangers 
in the village, all births and deaths, and all 
offences that occur, or attempted offences. 
For this onerous duty he is rewarded with 
a sum closely approximating to 4s. a month, 
and is given a small piece of ground rent 
free. (d) The Railway Police are a body 
apart from the District Police, and are under 
the control of a separate deputy inspector- 
general, who is also the provincial head of 
the (е) Criminal Investigation Department, 
which deals with secret abstracts, and the 
more complex crimes, as counterfeiting coin, 
forgery, and the like. A copy of all finger 
impressions taken is kept in the provincial 
bureatix (Allahabad for the United Pro- 
vinces), and the whole is under the director, 
who sits up in Simla and draws princely pay. 
In addition to these we have (f) Municipal 
Police (now in course of absorption in the 
Civil Police); (g) Town Police, (^h) Road 
Police, (ғ) Canal Police. The names are an 
index to their consiitution, but together they 
are numerically smaller and less important 
than any of the first-named divisions. This 
system does not obtain in the presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras, 
which have their police organised in an 
entirely different way. 

There is barely space to touch on life 
in the Force. Tact is quite as useful an 


asset as ability, preventing strained relations 
between the police and the i А 
It will very soon be discovered that all 
“ things are lawful, but all things are not 
expedient.” A crusty deputy inspector- 
general may have many points to worry 
you about at his annual inspection, some 
of them idiosyncrasies that do not meet 
with your full approval, but reflection in 
calmer moments induces the belief that you 
are really very much your own master, 
Your lot may be cast for months at a time 
in some dreary little station, where it will be 
impossible to manage any organised games 
or sports. Life in such а backwater is 
very hard at times, but it is all in the “ day's 
work," and it is best to have a hobby of some 
sort as a standby at such times. 

It is the privilege of all Anglo-Indians 
to grumble and grow wistful on what“ might 
have been ’’—a tendency increasingly notice- 
able as the hot weather advances and as 
the time for pension draws nearer. India 
is a hard foster-mother to some, but seers 
kind to many others of her children—a good 
country to be well in; the worst to be ill 
in! The climate may fit one temperament 
and be at continual war with another. lí 
ambition is not ultimately realised—true 
ambition never is sup to be—it would 
appear that the elements conducive to happi- 
ness are present in as large proportion in 
the Indian Police Force as in any other 
service, and the policeman will find his 
brother officers as congenial and kindly 4 
set as any in India, 
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CANOE (Seaforth), and A. G. R. (Sunderland).— The 
articleon * How to Build a Canvas Canoe " appeared 
on page 318 of our 26th volume. We may lave other 
articles in the current volume. 


ALEX. RALLI (Paris). —Your letter reached us quite 
safely, but the drawings were not of the kind we 
could use, The photo was better. 
drawing aud photo competitions ? 


L. E. W.(Hull).—The “ B.O.P.” volume you mention has 
long been out of print, but could possibly be obtained 
by advertising. “Tbe Fifth Form at St. Dominic's " 
has, however, been reprinted in book form, and may 
be obtained from 15. upwards. 


Nescio (Forest Hill).—We may 
not agree with all their views, 
but they seem good, respectable 
people, interested in purity 
movements, 


M. F. M. (Colombo).—Delighted 
, to receive your letter, though 
' the drawings could not be used. 


W.R. (New Zealand).—We were 
glad to hear from you, We 
quote a few lines from your 
letter that may interest others: 
"Station life here is splendid. 
The work is hard and the hours 
are long in the busy season, 
but it is an interesting and 
healthy life. I would not change 
for anything, and I can recom- 
mend it toany young fellow who 
has a liking for out-door life." 


EDDYSTONE, and others.—Yes, of 
course, theerror was overlooked, 
Everyone knows, except the 
author, that Smeaton's light- 
house is on Plymouth Hoe, The 
present Eddystone lighthouse is 
Douglass's, not Smeaton's, and 
it is the foarth, not the third. 


R. H. (London).—Cannot supply 
the address you ask for. Letters 
of correspondents are destroyed 
as soon as answered. 


F. JACQUES.—1. Cut the boome- 
rang out of the solid. 2. The 
back volumes can be consulted 
at the public library. 


YORKSHIRE Lap.—-Only by an 
application to the Secretary or 
General Manager of the com- 
panies. 


Why not enter our 
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MoprrL (F. H., Glasgow). Vou can hardly do better 
than call at the Clyde Model Dockyard and Engine 
Depot, Argyll Arcade, Glasgow. You will be able to 
obtain there all you want. 


WEAK ANKLES (L.).—It is а case for a surgeon to st 
and advise upon. No one else. 


TEACHER (Stratford).—We should think опе of the 
Neptune (twin-feed) fountain pens would just answer 
your purpose. They are produced by Burge, Мате 
& Ridgley, 91 and 92 Great Saffron Hill, London, kc 
The firm have just issned a well-illustrated catalogue 
on the subject of fountain pens, and they will readily 
send you a copy if you write to them. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA:‏ ا 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE.‏ 
ва Bv F. Н. Botton, Author of “Trapped,” “ Those Young Barbarians,” ete. etc.‏ 


CHAPTER IX. 


8 as they were by mystery, in 

the midst of dangers unexpected and of 
whose extent they had as yet no idea, one 
of their number lying curled up in liteless 
attitude, the air fouled and choking with the 
remains of escaped gas, that weird wail 
filled them with dismay. The hair of the 
two lads stiffened upon their heads; a hor- 
rib creepy feeling passed over them. 
It seemed almost as if the spirit of Sir 
Frederick might be out, wailing across the 
dismal darkness of the lonely wastes. 
Gratton, choking and (орош trembled 
upon his unstable perch, and Bissett gave 
a cry, half pain, half fright : 

“Oh! dad! dad!” 

As was natural, Mr. Robeson was the first 
to pull himself together. 

“ Charlie boy," he said sharply, with as 
Strong control as he could keep over his 
voice, “get the passage doors pushed 
back somehow, quick! And come down, 


Gratton, my lad; I must do something at 
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once. 
The boy slid from his shoulders, and 
in the energy of despair he pulled him- 
self by the rim of the doorway up into the 
cage. 

„Quick!“ he gasped, push up that 
table." 

This was a light papter-maché table used 
for meals, which had been thrown into a 
corner of the small room by the upset. 
Gratton had it out on the instant, placing 
it as evenly as he could below the opening 
into the cage. Exerting all his strength 
Robeson pulled the body of Sir Frederick 
from its huddled-up position and lowered it 
on to the table, which gave suddenly, 
letting its burden fall against the inner 
partition, although Gratton lessened the 
shock as well as he was able. Instantly 
Robeson swung himself down and, raising 
Gratton, bade him slide the door to tho 
cage together again. After which he stooped 
to his friend's side. 

Meanwhile Bissett had, by great effort, 
managed to open one of the outer doors a 
little, and a rush of fresh air revived the 
closeness of the cells. Outside, the darkness 
was still intense, and on the night air that 
long wail rose again, clearer now that the 
door was pulled ajar. The boy shuddered, 
and turned back to the others. 

Robeeon had already laid Sir Frederick 
out straight upon his back, and was sup- 
porting his head. 

Keep up heart, boys,“ he said, with an 
effort at cheerfulness, “While there's life 
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there's hope. Не isn't dead. Loosen this 
collar, Gratton. Now, Charlie, a little more 
air. 

“I've tried," said the boy, with a bit of 
huskiness, for there was a strange lump in 
his threat at those words of cheer; * but I 
can't open one door at all—it's jammed. 
And I can only get the other open about 
half-way.” 

„Woll, take the top of that stool "— 
pointing to one of the flat papter-maché 
stools in use in the kitchen—‘ and make a 
fan of it in the passage, lad. Break the 
glass panels in the door, and work for all 
you're worth." 

Gratton tore away the collar from the 
throat of the unconscious man, whilst 
Bissett, acting on the orders given, went out 
again into the passage, and, moving the 
flat surface of the stool quickly to and fro 
by the aperture at the door, succeeded in 
soon getting a greater draught of fresh air 
into the kitchen. 

For a long time the two beside the out- 
stretched form waited in suspense, the 
while Bissett worked till his arms ached 
in his cramped position, not daring to stay 
his movements lest the air should be in- 
sufficient ly purified to revive his father. 

At last there was an exclamation, * Thank 
God ! " followed by a short sigh, and then a 
slight movement. 

Fred, old fellow!“ said Robeson softly. 

Gratton slipped out to relieve his chum. 

“ Get in," he whispered, and the other 
crawled into the room. 

Father!“ he said. 

Sir Frederick’s eyes opened. For a 
moment he stared heavily, and without 
seeming to understand. Then he looked 
round and sighed. 

* Ah! It's not all a horrible dream, then?“ 

“I don't know what it is, but, anyway, 
you're here," gulped Bissett. '* Why, dad, 
we got quite a turn about you!” 

Once more the weird wail rose upon the 
still air. 


— — 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," ete. 


8 had disaster thus overtaken our 

enemies than the storm somewhat lifted, 
and the morning sun, bursting through 
a rift in the clouds, gilded the tips of the 
foaming waves with points of shining gold. 
It was as if nature itself had moved in 
sympathy with our danger and our sudden 
relief. 

I looked to the boatman. He was gazing 
exultantly across the waste of heaving waters 
to where the Spaniards' lugger, an unmanage- 
able wreck, was rolling in the trough of the 
geas, and drifting every second fast to lee- 
ward. So fast did we leave her that in five 
minutes she was an indistinct blot on the 
broad bosom of the river, and I turned to 
congratulate the señorita. But she was on 
her knees, clasping the A pics with her 
hands, her face upturned to the lowering 
skies and her lips moving in prayer. 

A moment after, however, she rose to her 
fcet and a smile brightened her face as her 
eyes met mine. The colour had returned 
to her cheeks, and her curls, blown from 
beneath her mantilla by the wind, encircled 
her beautiful features with a frame of jet. 
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* Nooma ! Nooma! Nooma moglah! ” 

Sir Frederick sat up dazed, 

* What's that?“ he asked hoarsely. 

Robeson shook his head. 

* 1 wish I knew," he said, with a dreary 
laugh. ‘ We seem to be having it all at 
once. Where we are; how we got into this 
mess ; what that cry i8 ; and what's going to 
come to us; we can none of us кау. Ар- 
parently all we can do is to wait for the 
light. I do not think it advisable to risk 
too much movement outside until we know 
our position; and lamps are not of much 
avail, even if it were safe to strike fresh 
lights as yet.” 

Gratton had crept back into the room. 
The position, with the four there under the 
altered conditions, was now sufliciently 
cramped, 
ed into something," he said, 
“во I suppose we've got away from that 
Sargasso Sen. 

Sir Frederick shook hia head in be- 
wilderment. It ached a good deal, and he 
found it hard to collect his memory for a 
little time. 

“It’s past me altogether," said Robeson ; 
“we were right over the sea when we 
entered that fog yesterday morning, and, RO 
far as І could judge, about lat. 35°, long. 45°. 
I had kept on a correct course, according to 
the compass, and the height was probably 
at an average of 1,500 fect, or thereabouts, 
We were pointed, I thought, fairlv direct 
for the southern extremity of Florida, and 
if information as to the vast area of this gulf- 
weed morass is anywhere like right, I ex- 
pected two to two and a-half days over it, 
even if we put on speed for the greater 
portion of the trip. You surely didn't 
alter the course, Fred ? ” 

No,“ said Sir Frederick wearily. “I 
kept on straight, I thought. [can’t make it 
out. 

“ Well, we seem fixed firmly enough some- 
where; and there's no noticeable oscillation, 
with all our crawling about. It was about 


(To be contínued.) 


ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


CHAPTER IX.—THE EMPEROR'S SPY, 


In spite of her disordered dress, drenched as 
it was with sea-water and rain, I thought I 
had never seen а fairer sight; no, nor а 
nobler, for her tall lissome figure, swaying 
gently to the motion of the boat, as she sup- 
ported herself by the halliards, seemed to 
grow taller and more commanding as she 
realised her triumph over her treacherous 
enemies, 

"Iamsaved! And I owe it to you! Oh, 
how can I thank you, senor?” she said, 
turning to me. 

I stammered that I had earned no thanks ; 
that in aiding her I was only effecting my 
own escape from Sebastian and his band 
of cut-throats, 

“ You did not add to your chances, señor, 
by turning aside to help a woman," she 
replied. “ But, if I can find no words, my 
brother will know what is due to one who 
has saved his sister from worse than death. 
And you, Carlos,” she added to the boatman, 
* what am I to say to you ? ” 

“That it is lucky I was bred. a sailor, 
Francesca,” the man answered, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. And now," he con- 
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1.30 A. M., I should say, when we struck. 
It’s now half-past two. Surely there's 
some sign of light. Hello! There it is 
again.“ 

Agnin the wail rose, though this time 
weaker than before, and = with weirder 
emphasis, 

An- i! Aa- i! Nooma moglah 

“Have a look out, Gratton, and see if 
there's any sign of daylight,” said Sir 
Frederick, and the boy turned into the 
passage again. He peered through the 
doorway, and for some time was unable to 
Bee anything in the darkness, But at 
length his eyes became more accustomed 
to the want of light, and he was able to 
make out dim objects like interlacing snakes 
around the car on one side. On the other, 
however, er as he might through the 
glass panels of the door which would not 
open, he was unable to distinguish anything. 
All seemed Cimmerian gloom, EP 

“I don't know what there is outside, 
he said, ** unless we're strangled in a mas 
of—why, of course! We're stuck in 4 
forest. I can hear a rustle among the 
lea ves.“ 

And, as the dawn, long delayed, crept 
through at last, they found that the “ Sun- 
flower " had made her fatal plunge into 4 
dense grove of trees, "They waited with 
what patience they could for stronger light 
to creep through the foliage. Sir Frederick 
was regaining the full vigour of his bran, 
albeit his head ached painfully. 

“ I'm afraid we're in a sad plight,” he said, 
sorrowfully shaking his head, as the thought 
of the air-vessel’s crash came upon him Ш 
its full significance. “ Poor old Sunflower’! 
Ah, poor old Sunflower ’ ! " 

Bissett looked at his father, The lump 
had come back into his throat. He put 
his arm round Sir Frederick's neck. 

* Dad," he whispered, “ it’s rough on you 
awfully rough ; but there's one thing I can 
thank God for. Oh! dad, if you only 
knew how I felt when we first found you! 
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tinued, '* may I ask to be presented to your 
deliverer ? ‘This is already the second timè 
he has put me under an obligation to him. 
And he drew out from beneath his coat W 
shilling I had given him, which I saw he hà 
bored with a hole, and was now wearing 
suspended round his neck. 
From the moment he had cried out 0 
Dona Francesca on the quay, I had resi» 
that he was no common boatman, 4 
that he was probably acting a part; od 
now he spoke in a tone of haughty 8° th 
breeding that contrasted ludicrously V! 
his ragged and destitute appearance. 
The seforita saw my surprise. А 
“ Señor Inglesito,” she said, “ I am Don 
Francesca Valdez, and this is my cL 
Don Carlos Lazan. Will you do u$ Es 
honour to tell us to whom we are #0 1 
debted ? ” sche 
* As I told you, sefiorita, I am an Езра 15 
man, I replied, and my name 3 
land." ‚ 
„But that is surely only a bap. 
name, senor, said Don Carlos, for so I 
in future style him. ‘ My cousin 
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u our names; may I request to know 
the noble family to which you belong? 

His question placed me in a dilemma, for 
I could scarcely tell him the whole of my 
story. 

* Rowland is the only name to which I lay 
claim at present, señor,” I answered, after 
& momont's hesitation. 

* As you will, señor,” he replied. ‘ At 
least I am glad to know some name under 
which I may thank you. And now, Fran- 
cesca,” he added, as he handed me the tiller 
for a moment, while he shook out a reef 
in the sail, “ tell me how it came about 
that you escaped with Don Rowland here, 
instead of with that scoundrel Pedro as I 
had arranged! 

* Ah, Carlos, that is what I want to tell 

you, Colonel Charmilly has returned." 
“ I know," said Don Carlos. I brought 
him ashore last night from an English ship. 
For three days I have been in Lisbon in this 
miserable disguise, which I adopted in order 
to meet Pedro without arousing suspicion. 
I bought the villain with a hundred dollars 
to carry my letters to you, and he was to 
have had another hundred this morning 
when he managed your escape. What 
happened to him? It is not like one of 
Sebastian's gang to lose the chance of such 
а sum as that! And he stirred with his foot 
a small bag lying on the bottom of the boat, 
and I heard the clink of coins. 

“I cannot tell," answered Dona Fran- 
cesca, “Last night he brought me your 
messago that we were to escape before 
daybreak, and that you would mcet us on 
the quay. But after that I saw him no more. 
Instead, I was terrified by a visit from that 
cruel, treacherous Frenchman whom you 
told me was in England. And oh, Carlos, 
when I saw him, 9 heard what he told me, 
I gave myself up for lost. He said that by 
to-day Luis would be in his power, and that 
ru I promised to marry him, Luis should 

e. 

_ “The liar!" cried Don Carlos. Luis 
is safo enough where he will never find him. 
He is waiting for us now across the river at 
Aldea Gallega.” 

Dona Francesca uttered an exclamation 
of thankfulness, but I remembered that I 
had also heard Sebastian tell Charmilly 
that Luis Valdez was where Don Carlos said. 
However, for the moment, I held my peace, 
and she continued : 

“ Не did not wait for me to answer him, 
but gave me till this morning to consider 
his proposal, and then left me. I was in 
despair. My hopes had been во high. 
In a few hours I was to have been safe with 
you and Luis but the very sight of my 
persecutor robbed me of all my courage. 
Ánd when hour after hour of the night 
Ped and Pedro did not return, I thought 

should go mad. I was sitting on my bed 
Btarting at every sound that I fancied might 
be Pedro oming to fulfil his promise and set 
me free, when Í heard a noise in the room 
below mine, and, looking out of the window, 
saw tho shutters below open and a head 
appear. I was sure that something must 
have happened, and that the man I saw was 
Pedro trying to communicate with me. 
But instead of Pedro it was Don Rowland.” 

And then she told him how we had escaped 
from the house. And when she had con- 
cluded, Don Carlos stretched out a hand 
and wrung mine, 

z Carramba /" he cried. “ Are all tho 
boys in England men? But why did 
Charmilly try to murder you ? " 

He did not try to murder me; it was 
Sebastian,” I answered. 

“ Pah 1” cried Don Carlos,“ it is the same 
thing. Sebastian is Charmilly's jackal. If 
he tried to cut your throat, you may reet 
assured that Charmilly gave the order.“ 
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* Don Carlos,” I said, “I have known 
Colonel Charmilly for years, Ho is an old 
friend of my friends in England, and I have 
always seen him esteemed a brave and 
honourable man. And now, to-day, Dona 
Francesca tells me he is a spy of Napoleon’s, 
and you describe him as a ruthless murderer.” 

Then, without mentioning Sir Catlin’s 
name or revealing more of my former lifo 
than was necessary, I told them briefly how 
it was I had come to Portugal with the 
colonel. 

“ Carracho / You have earned the right 
to an explanation, señor. Listen to this,” 
cried Don Carlos when I had finished. 
„Don Miguel Valdez, Dona Francesca's 
father, has a country house in the Guad- 
arama mountains, not far from Madrid. 
One day in April last his son, Don Luis, and 
I were returning there after a visit to the 
capital, when we found, lying by the road- 
side, two men who had apparently been 
robbed and left for dead by brigands. One 
of them indeed was dead, but the other still 
breathed, and him, with the hclp of some 
peasants, we carried to Don Miguel's house. 

** There, tended by Dona Francesca and 
her mother, Dona Rosa, he was nursed back 
to life, and we learnt that he was a Coloncl 
Charmilly, a Frenchman of noble family, who 
had been ruined by the Revolution, and had 
fled from France, and, after many wander- 
ings, had found a refuge in Spain. At least 
that was the tale he told us, 

* Well, at that time, as, no doubt, you 
know, Napoleon was in the midst of his 
treacherous schemes to remove our King 
and Queen, and place his brother Joseph 
in their stead on the throne of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. To get rid of them quietly, he 
took advantage of the unhappy differences 
between them and their peoplo to invite 
them to a conference at Bayonne, under 
the pretence that he would act as peace- 
maker. They went, and found themselves 
Napoleon’s prisoners. But the Corsican 
tyrant had for once made an error; he had 
misjudged the temper of a free nation. Аз 
soon as the truth was known, every loyal 
Spaniard flew to arms, and a few nobles 
formed a plan to carry off the King and 
Queen from Napoleon’s unwelcome hos- 
pitality. Don Miguel, though a man past 
his prime, was the leader of this соп: 
spiracy, The Frenchman Charmilly was 
in it too, for he and Don Miguel had become 
such friends that, when he recovered bis 
health, he continued to live with him almost 
as one of the family. At last everything 
was arranged for the venture, and a final 
meeting of the conspirators was called at 
Don Miguel's house. We should have met 
at ten at night, but at the last moment 
tho hour was advanced to six. It was for- 
tunate that it was. For at half-past ten, 
when the meeting was over and the party, 
except Don Miguel, Charmilly, and I, all 
dispersed, we were suddenly alarmed by 
hearing horses outside, and one of the 
servants came running in to tell us the 
house was surrounded by cavalry. 

* Before we could bar the doors, or take 
any steps for resistance, a dozen French 
chasseurs burst in upon us; Don Miguel and 
I were arrested, and in spite of the cries 
and entreaties of Dona Rosa and poor Fran- 
cesca, we were bound and hurried from 
the house. Instinctively I looked round for 
Charmilly, hoping that he had escaped and 
would have the wit to warn our other com- 
rades of what had befallen us. You may 
guess my consternation when I saw that he 
was mounted on a horse, and heard him 
giving orders to the soldiers who had cap- 
tured us, The cunning villain had hood- 
winked us cleverly, and we had not had an 
idea that he was anything but a true French 
Royalist until we saw ourselves betrayed, 
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and him sitting grinning at us from his 
horse’s back. 

* All that night we were hurried north by 
mountain paths, and I was amazed to sce 
that this troop of foreign soldiers found 
their way through the mountains as easily 
as if they had been born and bred there. 
But in the morning the mystery was cx- 
plained. A Spaniard was riding by Char- 
milly's side at the head of the party. Iknew 
him at once. He had ineo been an inn- 
keeper on Don Miguel's estate, but, having 
murdered and robbed a guest at his inn, had 
fled from justice and taken to the forests, 
where he had gathered together a band of 
brigands that for months was the terror 
of the country-side. It was this man that 
I saw was guiding the soldiers. You know 
55 rather too well. His name is Sebastian 

iaz.” 

Don Carlos paused and, taking a box 
from the stern locker, rolled and lit a 
cigarito, 

* You can imagine it was a pleasant 
Surprise," he then continued. “ Наа it 
not been for the French soldiers, we knew 
that not a minute would have elapsed before 
we felt Sebastian's knife in our bodies. 
However, he gave no sign of recognising 
us, and that night I escaped. For two days 
I followed them hoping to rescuo Don 
Miguel also, but the vigilance of the chasseura 
had been redoubled by my flight, and at 
last 1 saw that there was nothing to be dono 
but to return to Madrid, and warn our 
friends that the plot had been betrayed 
by Charmilly to the French." 

* And Don Miguel ? " I asked, 

* We have never seen or heard of him 
since, вейог. He disappeared into France, 
like our King and Queen and Prince Fer- 
dinand. And now, perhaps, you are able 
to judge a little better of your friend 
Colonel Charmilly ! ” 

( T0 be continued.) 
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T Queen of the Fast, in spite of her fine 

name, was really only a small vessel 
when compared with the magnificent liners, 
or even the big cargo boats, of to-day. 
Missionaries and their families often went 
to and from their field of labour in these 
sailing-vessels, partly because they were 
cheaper, and also because they called at 
small ports out of the track of the big 
steamers, On this voyage home, indeed, 
Mrs. Macfarlane was one of only half a dozen 
passengers, and as the crew consisted of little 
more than a score of men, the number on 
board did not exceed thirty souls, 

Nevertheless, everything that could be 
done for her comfort and convenience was 
done, for she and her husband had sailed 
with Captain Maynard when first they 
went out to the East, and such a sincere 
friendship had sprung up between them 
that they had corresponded at longish 
intervals ever since. 

The Queen of the East was one of those 
vessels which is pervaded by a homelike 
feeling, and the relations between the captain, 
the officers, and the crew were of the best. 
Mrs. Macfarlane’s only trouble was that the 
vovage was slow, and that she was thus pre- 
vented from clasping her two boys to her 
motherly breast as soon as she would have 
wished. Indeed, many a time, and especially 
when they lay becalmed for several days in 
the tropics, off the western coast of Africa, 
she longed for wings like the seabirds, that 
she might fly to them. But a sailing vessel 
gives exercise to the virtue of patience, and 
she had perforce to bide her time. 

At last, however, Biscay was safely 
crossed, although with much buffeting of 
wind and wave, and she felt that the last 
stage of the voyage was entered upon when 
they sighted Ushant, and turned the corner 
of the great ocean highway into the side 
street. of the Channel, 

Up to the present, the voyage, though 
long, had been uneventful. Almost the 
only untoward incident had been the total 
lack of à breeze soon after crossing the Line. 
Indeed, the voyage had been such a season of 
quietness and rest after the arduous labour 
of her life at the mission station that, but 
for her boys, she could have almost felt 
sorry that it was drawing to a close. One 
voung man, especially, the second mate of 
the ship, had been very kind and helpful 
to her. On the first day out, Captain 
Maynard had introduced his second mate 
to her with the words: “ Now, Mrs. Mac- 
farlane, when vou want anything ask John 
Ransome ; he will not fail you, I can assure 
you. And do not mind putting him to 
trouble, for he will think it an honour to 
serve you." 

Mrs. Macfarlane had found that the Cap- 
tain's testimonial was fully deserved, for 
young Mr. Ransome was geniality and cour- 
tesy and helpfulness personified. Mrs. Mac- 
farlane and he soon became firm friends, and, 
when there was little doing on board, he 
would often lean against the taffrail beside 
her deck-chair and talk to her about his 
grandfather and sister, who lived at the 
coastguard station at Cragshead. 

Of course, Mrs. Macfarlane soon learned 
that Cliff School was within half & mile of 
the coastguard station, and though she was 
disappointed to find that the second mate 
was as unconscious of the presence of the 
twins there as he was of the Twins in Gemini, 
vet the very fact of the contiguity of his 
home and her boys' school formed a bond 
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THE OLD GUN ON THE CLIFF: 
STORY OF THE SOUTH COAST. 


By A. В. COOPER. 


PART IV. 


of sympathy between them, and she was 
never tired of hearing of the simple annals 
of the neighbourhood. 

Many a good ship has found the last 
lap of the voyage home the most difficult 
to negotiate, fuller of dangers and difti- 
culties than all the rest of the voyage put 
together. The skeleton of many a home- 
ward-bound vessel, which had come safely 
over long leagues of ocean, lies at the 
bottom of the Channel, and many а ship 
which has escaped the perils of the Horn or 
the typhoons of the Indies, has beaten out 
her sca- life on the Lizard or the Needles, 
Yet all might have gone well with the 
Queen of the East had it not been for the 
fog which encumbered the Channel, and 
made navigation doubly dangerous, Then, 
on the night of the Nth of January, 188-, 
a gale sprang up which increased in violence 
every moment. 

The night came down pitchy dark, and, in 
spite of the wind, the fog, combined with the 
flying spray, caught by the gale from the 
tops of the waves, contined even the look. 
out'n practised vision to within a cable's 
length of the ship. It was impossible to 
lie-to, for the wind was almost dead astern ; 
and vet the danger of collision in the narrow 
seas, the rocky coast of south-west England 
so close at hand, together with the im- 
possibility of seeing the coast-wise lights, 
made the situation a perilous one. 

The Captain and Jack Ransome were 
standing together, for the first mate, who 
had the skill of a pilot, was at the wheel ; 
everything had been made snug aloft long 
ago, and everything that care and foresight 
could do had been done. 

“ This раје soon blow the fog away, I 
should think, Jack," said the Captain 
anxiously, “ I reckon it’s clear enough up 
above, but the mist hangs on the Channel, 
and it'll take more than a capful of wind 
to clear it off. lf we could only get the 
sight of a light we could be surer where we 
are. І should reckon we're not far from 
your place, Jack. If the fog lifted I should 
not wonder if we saw the lights of Corby." 

At that moment a low boom rolled over 
the sea from the north-east. 

That's the old gun on Cragshead, I'll 
swear," said Jack excitedly. © There isn't 
another within fifty miles either way, aa far 
as I know. So that gives us our position, 
Captain. We'd better stand off a bit, or we 
shall be in trouble, like some other poor 
ship at this moment, for the old gran'dad 
never fires that gun without reason, vou 
may be sure. There's some vessel or other 
gone ashore in the Bav, and woe betide it 
if the lifeboat at Corby is not on the spot 
quicklv, for the rocks are like knives." 

" Well, we don't want to try their edges,” 
said Captain Maynard, shouting an order, 
which was instantly obeyed. “ We'll give 
them a wide berth, Jack. I'd rather you 
went home via Southampton—ch ? " and 
he laughed in his jovial sailor fashion, so 
accustomed was he to the perils and chances 
of the deep. 

Ves.“ said Jack. I don't want to give 
the lifeboat a double job to-night. But 
we're all right. We've plenty of sea-room 
still, and, as you say, the fog will be blown 
away within the next half-hour, and we shall 
get a sight of our surroundings." 

Ten minutes later the seaman who 
occupied a dizzy position up aloft, where the 
fog was much less dense, cried : “ Ship ahoy 
on the port beam ! " And the next moment, 


before any order could be executed, out of 
the pitchy darkness came the black menacing 
shape of a ship. No order was of any avail 
now. ‘The collision was inevitable. 

Crash! The oncoming vessel took the 
Queen of the East amidships, and made a great 
rent in her side, Figures could be dimly 
reen on the other vessel, which was much 
bigger than the Queen of the East, and the 
shouting of orders and the rushing of many 
feet could be heard. Then the vessels swung 
apart, and were almost immediately lost to 
each other's sight in the deep darkness. 

But the foremast of the Queen of the Ead 
had gone by the board ; water was already 
pouring through the rent in her side, and 
she was in immediate danger of foundering. 
Captain Maynard gave swift orders to clear 
the wreckage and man the pumps, but it 
seemed like working against fate, for every 
other wave went over the vessel, and she 
was drifting helplessly before the fierce 
routh-west gale. One of the davits, too 
had been &mashed by the collision and the 
boat dashed to pieces. 

Meanwhile the vessel was wholly at the 
mercy of the wind, refusing to answer her 
helm. At the first crash of the collision 
Mrs. Macfarlane and the other passenger 
who had been ordered below an hour ago. 
rushed on deck. But Mrs. Macfarlane, 
though she could see even with her un 
practised eyes that the state of the vessel 
was desperate, restrained the other раё 
sengers from worrying the crew with vam 
questions, 

“We are in God's hands!" she said 
„and the crew will do all that men сап de. 
Let us leave them alone.” 

Her brave example had the desired effect, 
and, like British men and women all the 
world over, extreme danger seemed to brire 
out all the nobler qualities, and the task of 
keeping the ship afloat was entered upon 
with might and main. But worse was to 
follow. The Queen of the East, all unknown 
to the Captain or crew, had been much 
farther in shore than anyone imagine 
Presently there was another crash, then 4 
grinding, crunching, menacing sound 
the worst of all sounds to the sailor's iu 
The Queen of the East was upon the rocks: 

It is futile to describe a wreck. Even 
those who have been through such a cree 
experience can scarcely recall the thousa" 
sensations which surged through their mim 
when they were clinging. for dear life, t? 
anvthing they could clutch, while the 
breakers were momentarily washing 0v 
the decks and threatening to sweep them 
into eternity. 

Certainly this could not last long. The 
vessel seemed ready to part in twain at any 
moment, But Captain Maynard gave n 
for the remaining boat to be launched, wh 
Jack Ransome sent up a rocket in s 
almost vain hope that help might соте 
time. In time indeed ! n did not seem 
possible that the Queen of the East ¢" ; 
hold together five minutes, and when? 
broke asunder they would all be swallow 
up instantly. The other boat, too, ys 
smashed to atoms almost ere it reached 0 
water, and thus their last hope seemed E e 

Then a miracle happened. The light? 
rocket had scarcely died away when се 
shout came from astern, and, rising ligh : 
and almost joyously to the leap of the ws“. 
a seemingly. Magical lifeboat came V! 
hail ! 

(To be coneluded.) 
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MR. LATTIMER’S TAX: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv JoHN LEA, 


Author of “The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," “The Shaly Affair at Shadford's" ete. 


Enjoying Life 


1 are many different ways of belonging 
to a natural history society, just as 
there are many different kinds of natural 
history societies to belong to. There is the 
enthusiastic way, when every blade of grass 
and every living thing suggest themselves 
as “specimens”; there is the luke-warm 
way, generally the result of someone else's 
persuasion ; and there is the mercenary way. 

The worst of all these is the mercenary. 
It is most characteristic of junior students 
of nature whose cash liabilities are met by 
their parents, and, to my certain knowledge, 
many have enrolled their names on the list 
of our learned school society for “ what they 
could get out of it.” 

Of such were Lacy and Fargo, backward 
boys who had loitered at the exit of the 
Fourth Form in Shadford's for more terms 
than was flattering to themselves or en- 
couraging to their masters. The delights 
of an occasional afternoon excursion by rail 
or wagonette, to different localities famed 
for geological phenomena, was a lure 
which these two worthies could not resist, 
and many a time had they enjoyed a clamber 


CHAPTER I, 


among the flint “ nodules” of disused 
quarries, or the reefs of “ calcareous grit 
on the neighbouring sea coast, with a zest 
too ardent to be wholly scientific. 

There is no doubt whatever that Lattimer, 
the new house-master under whose wing 
they sheltered, would have scorned to in- 
clude them as members had the society 
been in a less infantine state at the time, 
but, recognising that the more the merrier ” 
applied to the start, he promised himself a 
judicious pruning when the plant was well 
rooted. Perhaps it was because the time 
for this operation seemed to be near at hand 
that he one day announced to the assembled 
society a determination to tax its members 
to the extent of a specimen from each. 
These specimens were to be worthy of pre- 
servation in the school museum, and, by the 
donations, he would judge the scientific 
calibre of the donors. 

* Furthermore,” said Mr. Lattimer, as 
he laid down the chalk with which he had 
been illustrating a short, genial science- 
lecture, previous to these more personal 
remarks, “I think it would be well if you 
accompanied your specimen with a few 
brief notes concerning it. Be it understood, 
therefore, that each boy is expected to 
deliver to me, next Saturday evening at 
latest, some token of the benefit our society 
has been to him; some proof that it has 
deepened his interest and his knowledge in 
this fascinating branch of science." 

* If," said Lacy, an hour later, to his 
chum, “ this little joke of Lattimer's is to 
oust me from the society, I may as well resign 
at once. Where am / to get a specimen 
from ; and what could I say about one if I 
found it ? " 

It wouldn't be any use asking me, old 
chap," replied Fargo, stoically. °“ Digging 
fossils in the moon would be child's play 
to describing one with pen and ink on 
earth.” 

“Then it’s good-bye to the cake and 
ginger- beer, said Lacy, thrusting his hands 
callously into his trousers pockets, and 
to excursions out of bounds beyond time 
limit.” 

* And all because " his companion was 
adding, when he checked himself with a 
gasp. ‘‘ Why, you тату booby,” he cried, 
in a husky whisper, thumping his com- 
panion’s shoulder, you've forgotten the 
rabbit’s head ! ” 

Lacy stared. Forming his mouth into a 
circle he blew a long, gradually subsiding 
whistle. 

“ Think it ud do ? " said he. 

* Al,” was Fargo's assurance, “ if it's in a 
suitable condition. 

This was evidently a matter to be thought 
over, for à long pause ensued, while the 


perplexed expressions on both boys’ faces 
argued difficulties in the way. 

" All very well,” said Lacy presently, 
* but I feel a bit shy of the river bank, till 
all likelihoods of a visit here from the 
keeper has blown over. How are we goin 
to вее if the bunny's head is in condition? 

“ Oh, it’s a tidy time since we last went,” 
replied Fargo, who, having made the 
suggestion, felt the more inclined to back it 
up. Depend upon it we could get round 
without being seen." 

After due consideration Lacy was inclined 
to think so too, and the matter was dismissed 
in favour of a summons to preparation. 

On the following Wednesday afternoon 
the two naturalists seized an early oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing from among A 
fellows, and, under cover of hedgerow and 
by-path, struck out into the country. 

Perhaps we should here explain more 
definitely the object of their mission. Just 
a fortnight previously, when on a similar 
outing, they had discovered within the 
Eo of a private park, owned by one 

eatherstone, whither they had wandered 
in spite of large warnings against public 
invasion, the dead body of a young rabbit. 
Seized with a sudden enthusiasm for oste- 
ology, they had secured the head, and, 
wrapping it in a piece of paper, proceeded 
to more neutral ground for developments. 

A cousin of my uncle’s does a lot of this 
sort of thing," said Lacy in a stage whisper, 
88 he endeavoured to tread silently over a 
carpet of dead leaves. 

“ What sort of thing ? " asked Fargo. 

Bleaching of bones," replied the other, 
“and when we get to the river I'll show 
ou." 

With silence and caution they hurried 
on their way towards the high park fence, 
dodging here and there among clumps of 
thick elder and briar. 

“Up you go!" cried Fargo a little later, 
as he 1700 50 against the oaken slats that 
his chum might mount his back. Lacy 
obeyed with alacrity, and next moment 
hung like a clothes-peg over the fence top. 
Thrusting down his arm, he was in the act 
of dragging Fargo after him, when his gaze 
suddenly became transfixed by some object 
a few feet away. With a little grunt of 
fright, and a sinking sensation about the 

it of the stomach, he released his hold of 

N hand, indifferent as to what the 
result might be. For the object that had 
caught his eye was a real live stalwart 
keeper, dressed in a velvet coat and leather 
gaiters. 

The man was standing like a statue, 
beside an elder-bush behind which he had 
evidently been corcealed. A double-bar- 
relled gun was tucked under his arm, and a 
pipe was tucked into his mouth. He stared 
at the two boys with a cold indifference, 
but there was that about his manner which 
roused a wild longing on the part of Lacy 
to take advantage of his position and, by 
dropping into the road, make good his 
escape. Fargo being on the wrong side of 
the fence, however, made this a moral 
imposaibility, so he hung where he was and 
ve for 5 

e man in the veivet coat took a leis 
step towards them, and, removing 1 
from his mouth, remarked pleasantly: 
In an urry to get ome ? 
Fargo was rubbing each elbow in tum, 
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for his fall had bruised them, and his only 
reply to this amiable question was a painful 
puckering of the brows calculated to awaken 
pity in the hardest heart. - 

* What made him let go?” was the 
keeper's next question. “ You'd a bin over 
in a jiffy if 'e 'adn't, апа now——" 

He fell to examining his gun in a most 
sinister way, and, having satisfied. himself 
that it was fully loaded, turned to Lacy 
with the remark : 

“ Now, young man, hadn't you better get 
down before you're cut in two ? ” 

With heavy limbs, and the dry powder of 
anxiety in his throat, Lacy got down. A 
speech, half appealing, half excusatory, was 
on his lips, but the words would not frame 
themselves. 

Fargo picked up his cap, which had failen 
into a bed of stinging-nettles, 

“ [f I may make so bold,” said the keeper, 
“ I should like to look at that there cap.” 

It was handed to him without a word, 

“Ah,” said he, with a smile that nearly 
allowed the pipe to escape from his mouth, 
“it’s a pretty badge ; generally sported by 
young fellers as get their learnin’ at Shad- 
ford's, ain't it ? 

Lacy and Fargo weakly agreed that it was. 

„Very good," waggled the pipe, as the 
cap was returned to its owner, “ What 
made you both want to get over the fence 
when there's a gate quite ’andy ? ” 

* I didn't know there was," stammered 
Lacy. 

* Then come along of me, and I'll show 
it you," said the keeper. 

The prisoners silently obeyed. For some 
distance the way was pursued without a 
word; the leather gaiters, the principal 
pore of their captor’s figure that the 

oys ventured to look at, plodded with 
provoking slowness over the rough, weed- 
tangled ground. 

* Did you have any sport in the park ? " 
he said at last. 

No,“ gasped Fargo. 

Didn't pot any birds?“ 

“ No—of course not—we didn't come——” 

Nor rabbits ? ” 

Lacy stumbled over a hidden root, and 
before he had righted himself, Fargo had 
likewise repudiated the suggestion of 
rabbits. 

Then I suppose you only come by acci- 
dent, so to speak," went on the keeper, 
knocking the ashes from his pipe on the 
barrel of his gun. 

“ Yes—sort of," stammered both boys. 

“ Just во,” chuckled this pleasant man in 
velvet; there's nothing funny in that, is 
there ? Well, here's the gate that you over- 
looked. It'll be useful next time you come.” 

It was a door of the same nature and height 
as the fence. As the boys hastened to pass 


p was the middle of May, and piping hot 
hardly expresses the temperature, for 
my thermometer stood at 115° in the shade. 
The sun was blazing and a fierce hot wind 
was raging, a regular gale which lasted daily 
till long after sunset. 

Of all the work that falls to the lot of an 
Indian forest officer, none is more arduous 
and i than Fire Conservancy.” 
Almost daily and nightly he has to battle 
with raging forest fires, which at all hazards 
he must keep from crossing his system of 
fire-lines which surround his valuable 
" Reserves." 
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through it, the enemy's next remark caused 
them to stop as though struck. ** I shall be 
in town next week, and perhaps I'll call at 
Shadford's to see if you got safely home." 

"[say—you won't do that!” said Lacy 
appealingly. “ It'll likely as not get us 
expel ed, you know.” 

‘argo backed him up with an eloquent 
puckering of the brows. 

“ How many times a you Ып ’ere before?“ 
asked the keeper. 

Never!“ was the energetic reply. 

First offence ? биге?” 

„Absolutely!“ 

“ Well, perha ps I sha’n’t have time to call. 
We'll see.’ 

With this horribly indefinite arrangement 
he turned away, slamming the door behind 
him. For a moment the boys hesitated, 
wondering if they should call him back, 
but when they peeped through the chinks 
in the fence it was to see him walking away 
with such a determined stride that the idea 
was abandoned, 

The fence of the great park they had 
invaded stretched along the river side for a 
considerable distance, being separated from 
the water by a public pathway obstructed 
here and there by clumps of undergrowth. 
The two boys loitered along this path in 
moody silence for some few minutes, finally 
seating themselves on the grass at the water’s 
edge. 

ou know,” said Fargo presently, “I 
don't suppose he'll ever call at Shadford's 
really. Не only said so to frighten us.” 

“ You can't tell," croaked his companion, 
* He was a beast in his own way." 

But he didn't ask for our names," urged 
Fargo, “апа one would think that if he had 
been in earnest, he would have done that 
first.” 

Lacy gazed thoughtfully across the water. 

Perhaps he wasn't fly," said he.“ Any- 
way "—with more animation—‘ as he did 
not do so, maybe he won't do any more in 
the matter." 

Fargo endorsed this conclusion with a 
hearty, “ Not likely," and, slapping both 
hands upon his knees, exclaimed gaily : 
“ Now for the bunny's top-knot, What are 
you going to do with it ? " 

The  bone-bleacher's cousin's nephew 
glanced cautiously round. The door b 
which they had been shown out of the park 
was quite a quarter of a mile away, concealed 
by a bend in the fence. Immediately behind 
them grew a clump of dense bushes; and a 
little farther off, where the park ended, 
was a stile from which a path across ploughed 
fields led to the town. 

“ Come on, old man,” cried Fargo im- 
patiently. “ You needn't be so shy. We're 
on public ground, and who's going to tell 
where we got it from!“ 


A TIGER-SHOOTING TRAGEDY. 
By E. A. Down. 


his mind is incessantly worried lest his 
protected areas be partly or even entirely 
destroyed. 

Day after day he has to be out at all 
hours, and even when, dead-beat, he retires 
for his hard-earned sleep ле is liable to be, and 
often is, called up to tackle another fire miles 
from his camp. A man must be tough 
indeed, and in the best of form, to stand this 
constant strain on his vital forces. The 
work commences with the hot weather in 


April, and only ends in June or JH REP by р dove уо) TETE 


the regular rains make his forests 
It was on this most unpleasant duty that 
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Lacy thereupon drew the gory plunder 
from his pocket and laid it on the grass. He 
then proceeded to get rid of the skin, accord- 
ing to the practice of his uncle’s cousin, 
and, requesting Fargo to extract a piece of 
twine from his trouser pocket (his own 
fingers not being adapted at that moment to 
such a task), he tied one end firmly toa 
portion of the skull. 

„There's nothing like running water for 
this job," said he. “ The constant change, 
and the fishes, etc., do the work in no time, 
and as clean as a whistle." 

With these words he made his way to 
the river edge and lowered the skull beneath 
the surface. | 

“ Here's a good place for fastening it,” 
cried Fargo, indicating an overhanging 
portion of the bank from which a strong 
root protruded. 

Lying at full length in the grass, Lacy 
leaned over the bank and tied his twine to 
the root. 

“ There you are," said he.“ She's in 3 
good two feet of water.” 

After that nothing remained to be done but 
to mark the place and await events, 

“ Нож] this do ? " cried deh « When 
I stand with the back of my head against this 
particular post in the fence and look across 
the river to that willow-tree, the spot В 
three feet to the right." | 

They counted the posts from the stile. 

“ Fifteen," said Lacy. And he made а 
note of it in his pocket-book. 

Then they wended their way 
back to Shadford’s, 
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almost unbearable, not only by sun and be 
wind, but in having to face and extingui 
rampant forest fires. 

I 564 been much troubled by the ege 
starting of fires, contiguous with 405 
* Reserves," by incendiaries. These Ced 
owners have no respect or love for °" 
rules, which necessarily restrict their 
areas, although they are invariably * 
more than ample for their wants, and bum 
ent by endeavouring -0 * 

elosed to their cattle 
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time for being able accurately to locate 
tigers. The hotter it is, the more certain 
the find, for where there is water and dense 
cover, there surely will ''Stripes" bo 
found. 

At last а lull came in the fiendish work, 
and with the relaxation thus afforded I was 
able to turn my attention to a little well- 
deserved sport. Animals that had been 
driven out of the unreserved forests by the 
fires took refuge in the protected areas, 
and my men reported the presence there of 
several tigers. 

The moon was approaching the full, so I 
had a young buffalo tethered out near water 
and good cover. The spot was an ideal 
one, being & labyrinth of deep ravines, 
cool retreats, trickling streams, and abund- 
ance of overhanging shady creepers. 

I took the greatest care in my seleotion 
of the spot, and my knowledge of the game, 
extending over a period of twenty-five years 
in the forest service, told me my luck would 
be bad indeed if I did not manage to bring 
Master “ Stripes " to book. 

There is perhaps no method of shooting 
tigers so seldom successful as watching for 
their return to feed on animals they have 
killed, and my own experience, in my early 
sporting days, quite coincided with this 
general idea, and for a long time I met with 
repeated disappointments. 

One night, during my silent vigil, having 
ample opportunity for calm reflection, I came 
to the conclusion that there must have been 
something radically wrong in the way I set 
about the arrangements, and the change I 
made in my plans showed excellent results 
in the future: but I need not enter into their 
details here, and will proceed with my story. 

On the morning following the tethering 
out of my “ victim," my men reported that 
it had been killed, and by a very large tiger, 
judging by the size of his footprints round 
the kill. 

My wife was in camp with me at the time, 
and always accompanied me in macharn ” 
shooting, so we started somewhat earlv in 
the afternoon and settled ourselves com- 
fortably to spend the night, if necessary. 
We both had a great liking for the silent 
watching in a shady “ macharn " (platform 
in a tree) in the cool of the evening—that 
bewitehing hour in the Indian day when 
jungle sounds alone break the silence of the 
forest, and when birds and animals, seldom 
воеп at other times, steal forth and can be 
inspected at leisure, whilst the ever-present 
excitement is kept alive by the possibility 
of “ Stripes’ " appearance at any moment. 

For the lover of nature who can feel the 
true romance and poetry of solitude in the 
jungles, there is nothing to equal this silent 
watch in the stillness of the hushed hours 
of the evening. 

We had taken up our position somewhat 
earlier than usual, because the spot was far 
removed from human habitations, and there 
was therefore great likelihood of the tiger 
coming early, and it was only a short hour 
after our arrival that Master “ Stripes,” a 
truly magnificent beast, put in an appear- 
ance, 

My wife was quietly knitting, though her 
work seemed to progress automatically, as 
her sharp eyes were all over the place, and 
she was first to catch sight of our friend 
walking majestically towards the kill. A 
quiet touch of her needle on my arm brought 
my head round with a jerk. 

I have shot a good many tigers in my time, 
but never had I seon such a truly magnificent 
sight or a more noble animal; he was the 
very pink of perfection and of grand pro- 
portions. : 

When only a few yards from the kill he 
crouched quietly down, lowering his massive 
head until it rested calmly on his huge 
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extended paws. Alas! it was before the 
days of handy Kodaks, or what an inter- 
esting picture I could have obtained ! 

He remained in this position а con- 
siderable time, watching his prey, во, 
raising my double 500 express quietly to 
my shoulder, I took my shot. What a trans- 
formation scene! He bounded up with a 
terrific roar and, rearing up on his hind legs, 
he seized his wounded foreleg with his teeth 
and bit it savagely. I quickly fired my 
second barrel, endeavouring to break his 
spine, but his movements were so erratio 
and violent that, although I hit him in the 
centre of his back, I failed to break it, and 
before I could reload he dashed off and 
RS DEMOS up a dry watercourse on our 
right. 

The evening had closed in; it would soon 
have been dark, and the locality was of far 
too dangerous a character to admit of follow- 
ing up à wounded tiger in uncertain light, 
so, deciding that discretion was the better 
part of valour, I left the following-up till the 
next day. 

We were up long before dawn, little 
thinking what a tragedy was in store for 
us. Hastily disposing of our morning cup 
of tea, and having sent the elephant on 
&head, we mounted our horses and galloped 
off. How gloriously exhilarating is an early 
morning ride through an Indian forest, when 
the air is laden with its many sweet scents, 
foremost of all being that of the karounda, 
with its pungent little white star-shaped 
flowers! Again, what most glorious flower- 
ing trees—the deep scarlet of the Butea 
Jrondosa standing out against the green 
like brilliant patches of fire. These flowers 
are very large and vetch-shaped, the outer 
leaves bright scarlet and the centre ones 
jet black, and of a soft velvety texture. The 
clusters are so abundant that very few 
green leaves are visible, and the whole trees 
seem painted red. Then, lining the edges 
of the watercourses, come the drooping 
sandan trees, lending a rippling band of 
lilac in exquisite contrast to the various 
coloured boulders and rocks of the stream, 
and the towering sal, with their lemon- 
scented white bunches; and as we spun 
along, inhaling the sweetness of the morning 
air, we were greeted with the game little 
crow of the junyle-cock, mingled with the 
blatant call of the pea-fowl. In the far 
distance eame the clear echoing bell of the 
sambhar and the sharp whistle of the 
spotted deer. Last, and not least, came 
the warning bark of that smart little jungle 
sentinel, the kakar. 

Now and again a wily jackal would 
scuttle out of our way, then a herd of 
cheetul (spotted deer) would scamper off, 
their beautiful spotted skins gleaming 
through the undergrowth. 

I must not, however, allow my pen to 
run rampant with attempts at description 
of our surroundings, but must return to my 
wounded tiger. We reached the elephant 
and my men exactly at six o'clock, and at 
once proceeded to take up the blood-trail. 

The dark red splashes Jed us up a small 
dry watercourse, whioh meandered with 
snake-like twists and turns into the low, 
broken Sewallic hills. The trail was so clear 
that at first we were able to push along at a 
good pace. I ordered my men to keep at 
a discreet distance behind us. I knew by 
the dark, almost black, colour of the blood- 
marks that they were of the previous 
evening. 

Our seat on the pad was anything but 
secure, and 1 told my wife to hold on very 
tightly to the ropes. Personally, I could 
only hold on with my left hand, as my right 
held my trusty ritle at full cock, ready for 
immediate action. А sudden violent charge 
of “Stripes ” was quite on the cards, and 
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might be expected at any moment, so it 
behoved us to sit tight. It was most excit- 
ing, and my pulses beat quick time to the 
pleasurable feeling. My wife, an old hand 
at the game, was as cool as a cucumber. 

At a bend in the nala a large quantity 
of blood on the left bank under a tree caught 
my eye, where our friend had evidently 
spent the night, and that he had only just 
left the spot on hearing us approach was also 
quite certain, as from this point onwards 
the blood-trail was quite a light red—fresh 
bleeding caused by his jumping up and 
moving on. 

The danger of a sudden charge was now 

greater than ever, and I consequently kept 
an extra sharp look out, again cautioning 
my wife to hold tight. I now pulled the 
elephant up at every bend, and rounded 
it very slowly, in order that I might be able 
to take steady aim if Stripes " should come 
in view, which I fully expected at every 
turn. 
There were now small pools of water in 
hollows in the bed of the nala, which he had 
to step in and out of, and that he was moving 
only just ahead of us was proved by his wet 
footprints on the dry rocks. The excitement 
was intense. 

Our progress was, however, now brought 
to a sudden stop, as far as travelling on tho 
elephant was concerned, owing to the nala 
being completely blocked by a thick over- 
hanging karounda bush. Оп both sides 
the hills rose abruptly, almost from the 
banks of the nala, which at this point was 
not more than eight feet broad. 

In order to ascertain what the nala was 
like beyond the block, I ordered my men 
to ascend the hill on my right and walk 
along until they could see the upper portion. 
While they were carrying this order out, 
we remained stationary, and the mahout 
(driver), spotting a nice cool pool of water 
at the entrance of the leafy tunnel under tho 
bush, dismounted from his seat and had a 
good drink, scooping up the clear water 
with both hands in his native fashion. I 
mention this &mall fact, as it will be seen 
farther on what a narrow escape he ип: 
knowingly had. 

My men having reached a spot which 
afforded them a clear view beyond, shouted 
down that the nala was fairly clear of cover, 
but that nothing could be seen of the tiger, 
neither could they observe any wet foot- 
prints on the dry rocks. 

This seemed to indicate that“ Stripes 
was somewhere very close at hand; but the 
question was, where ? 

I now decided to examine the slopes on 
the left, opposite to where my men were; so 
we dismounted and got up the low bank, on 
the left of the bush, and walked along it 
until we had cleared the obstruction, 
actually brushing against the bush as we 
passed. The elephant was left in the nala, 
where we had dismounted, to act as a stop 
in case the tiger broke back. We now 
cautiously ascended the slope, a very easy 
gradient, until we reached the ridge which 
formed the top of a precipice on the other 
side. 

Our men opposite were in a very safe 
position, as a steep bank, some twenty-five 
feet high, skirted the nala, which not even 
& monkey could climb. My wife, self, and 
two peons were on the dangerous side, as 
the ground sloped gently up from the nala, 
in which Stripes was lying low. I now 
ordered the men on the opposite bank to 
commence a grand fusillade with loose 
rocks, and some truly mighty ones crashed 
down through the cover below. yet “Stripes” 
sat tight and uttered not a sound, although 
he was there right enough. 

After about half/an hour of rock-rolling, I 
stopped it, and recallod my men to hold a 
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council of war. If the tiger had come up 
„the nala we should have traoed his tell-tale 
* footprints (pugs), but not one could we 

discover, 80 rightly came to the conclusion 
that he lay concealed somewhere between 

г us and that karounda bush. 

} I was in the act of filling my pipe to enjoy 
| а well-earned smoke when we heard a man 
| ealling in the direction of the elephant, and 
| shortly after saw a lame cowherd coming 

" dot and carry one" up the slope at the 

| same spot where my wıfe and I had come 
| up. Не waved to us frantically, shouting 
| that the tiger was under that karounda bush 
| where the elephant was still standing. 
, True enough there he was, and there he had 
^ been the whole time. 
1 It will now be seen what a narrow escape 
the mahout had when he had his drink, 
actually facing the tiger within a few feet. 
In the same way, what a shave we had, when 
we brushed past the bush just over the tiger's 
head! ‘The only way to account for our 
being let off was the close proximity of the 
elephant. 

We asked the man—he had a stiff knee- 
joint —where he came from, why he had come, 
and how he had discovered the tiger. He 
replied that, hearing the sahib had passed 
up the valley in search of à wounded tiger, 
he thought he might help us by his intimate 
knowledge of the ground, where he was in 
the habit of grazing the village cattle. He 
soon struck the Llood-trail which led him 
up to the elephant. He asked the mahout 
which way the sahib had gone, and on being 
told up the nala on the left side, he, too, had 
brushed past the karounda bush and also 
had struck it with his long bamboo stick, 
„when he was promptly greeted by a deep, 
ч ominous growl; hence his active “dot and 
+ carry опе” up the slope. 

I saw no time was to be lost in protecting 

1 my party, so hustled it up trees, and must 

‚ d I was never more promptly obeyed in my 

ife. 
| I paid partieular attention to the lame 

f man, and with iny own hands helped him 
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shadows from 
the score or so of “frame ’’ buildings that 
comprised the “city,” and flooded the 
UU MP landscape with a deluge of burning 
ight. 

.In Al Ripple's store of general merchan- 
dise the heat glowed like an oven, and the 
interior was crawling and humming with a 
multitude of flies, A curious medley of 
smells pervaded the place, a mixture of new 


* overalls," kerosene, and odds and ends of 
grocery. 


Mr. Ripple. ** Does 

he look green? Why, guess he don’t 

now the difference 'tween forty-rod 'nd 

‘pring water! Green ?" and he laughed 

loud. 

— Four of the “boys” from Keslake’s, 
over the divide, grinned in sympathy, and 
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up a good stout tree. I then turned to 
seo that everyone else was safely off the 
ground. 

While I was thus occupied, “ Dot and 
carry one " foolishly got down again, went 
half-way down the slope in the direction of 
the tiger, and mounted a small ebony tree. 
Unfortunately I was unaware that he had 
done во. 

My wife and I were now the only ones on 
the ground, and before there was time to 
mount ourselves there was a yell from the 
men in the trees that the tiger was coming. 
I hastily pushed my wife behind me and faced 
* Stripes," who was bounding up straight 
for me, giving vent to the most blood- 
curdling coughing roars, his ears laid back, 
mouth open, showing his long, gleaming 
fangs, and his eyes shooting green fire— 
a perfect terror—-bent on having some- 
body's blood. 

He had come to within twenty yards, 
and I had him covered with my ritle in the 
centre of his broad chest, when he suddenly 
mounted on his hind legs and reached up at 
poor Dot and carry one," perched in the 
small ebony tree. It is wonderful what a 
big reach a large tiger has in this way. I 
lost no time, and, firing both barrels, killed 
him stone dead. 

Alas! such was the lightning s with 
which he had inflicted most terrible damage 
that, quiok as I had fired, it was too late to 
save the poor man, whose stiff leg was hang- 
ing down just within the tiger's reach. Had 
the poor fellow been able to draw his foot up, 
ever во little, he would have escaped, but his 
stiff knee made this impossible. Stripes“ 
claws just hooked him in the ankle, and 
dragged him down sufficiently to lacerate his 
thigh, severing the femoral artery. 

The unfortunate fellow clung tenaciously 
to the tree for a few minutes, and then, 
collapsing from loss of blood and shock, 
he fell dead on to the defunct tiger. His 
uncle and a brother witnessed the sad 
catastrophe, and, not understanding the fatal 
injury that had been so quickly intlicted, 
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TRACYS "REPUTATION." 
By OSWALD KENDALL, 


PART I. 


one, Mr. Janders by name, asked when the 
new-comer had “ first showed ер." 

* He landed here Thursday, think it was," 
answered Mr. Ripple; ‘ stepped off of the 
cars at Marysville, and druv over in er two- 
horsed rig, with young French. My! He 
did look the dude. I kin tell you those ! 
White collar, boiled shirt, regular d 
outfit—an’ ‘ Englishman’ sticking out a 
round him in chunks. I reckon he'd better 
tone down a piece ef he wants a quiet 
life!” 

Mr. Janders settled himself comfortably 
upon an upturned case of Tin Cow” 
condensed milk, and stretched his long, 
leather-covered legs. 

“ This town," he remarked, “ may need 
Г side-walks, апа tooth-brushes; but 

guess the boys kin scare up a full-sized 
grand-racket, ef they feel anyways inclined,” 
and he rolled a Nellie Gray in the corner 
of his mouth, 

Where's he at! asked one. 

* Mason's," answered Mr. Ripple, biting 
off a chaw " of Star Plug." 

* Ef he's anyways inclined ter be sperrity 
and nervous, he'll be wishin’ he was 'way 
back home before the week's out." 

“ Ef I was you fellers, I'd light out ter 
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shouted to him to keep a brave heart as the 
tiger was dead. 

Much as I deeply regretted the sad 
occurrence, it was satisfactory to be able 
justly to feel that I was in no way to blame 
for it. The poor man had joined my party of 
his own free will, and, although I had taken 
special care to place him in a perfectly safo 
position, he had, unknown to me, abandoned 
it for an exceedingly unsafe one. 

The ordeal for my wife had been a most 
trying one, and I must pay this tribute 
to her magnificent pluck and presence of 


mind, which proved so conspicuously equal 


to the occasion. She had stood calmly by 
my side and watched, without flinching, the 
&we-inspiring charge with the most perfect 
sang/ruid. Indeed, in my opinion, her 
position was far more trying to the nerves 
than mine; 1 had at least a stimulating 
sense of action and self-confidence to back 
me up. I was, however, fully aware of her 
capacity in this respect in the moment of 
danger, as I had on numbers of former 
occasions been proud of her courageous 
conduct in our joint adventures. 

1 am glad to be able to say that during 
the long period of forty-two years' shoot- 
ing in India this is the only fatal accident 
in which I have been conoerned. On a 
former occasion I was badly mauled by a 
large panther, which, after attacking me, 
seized my forest guard. I, however, went 
to the rescue and killed the vicious brute 
while he was lying on the man. We were 
both badlv bitten and olawed, though we 
were at work aguin in a few months, not 
much the worse for wear. 

There now only remained the sad duty 
of removing the dead man, who was placed 
on a stretcher and conveyed to his village. 

As is usual on such occasions, I made a 
prompt report of the case to the police 
authorities, and in due course Mr. M , 
District Superintendent, was deputed to 
make inquiries into the matter on the spot, 
which resulted in my being  »npletely 
exonerated from all blume. 


Mason's an’ see ef there's anythin’ doin," 
remarked Mr. Ripple. © Guess it’s up ter 
you ter kinder make things hum fer him. 
He's a simple child o' nature, an’ ef Mason’s 
boys don’t gallop right threw him, you'll 
в'ргіве me, yes eiree / ” 

“I don't know as how there's any kick 
comin’, is there, boys ? " asked Mr. Janders. 

" Nope," answered an old man, with a 
dried, weather-beaten face, “ we kin fix 
him good an’ plenty of the wild an’ woolly ; 
which reminds me, I see how by the 
paper that Tracy’s out an’ on the shoot 
agin.” 

„Guess it's about time he quit an’ went 
outer business," said Mr. Ripple; “ wer 
about fed up with Mister Tracy an' his blue 
hardware.“ 

* Anyways around here?!“ 

* Yep; was last seen an' heard at Jamacha 
Springs, where he filled up the bar-keep full 
of holes, and then kem on this way.“ 

„There's a thousand dollars on him, 
"live or cold," remarked a young man, witha 
bullet-hole through his hat. Wish J could 
git the handlin' of a thousand plunks 1" 

" You'd have ter handle Master Tracy 
first, Dan," said Mr. Janders, taking a long 
pull at his *séegár, „an I guess he's 
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all wool an’ a yard wide. No, sir, I'd want 
a few of th’ boys behind me before I talked 
business with that man." 

<“ D'vew reco'lec' when he shot up this 
town four year back?” asked Dan, who 
chewed ** Wintergreen Gum." 

“Yep; 'nd every one of the boys that 
was around ducked his nut, same as а 
cayote, fairly skeert ter death.” 

“That’s reputation," remarked Mr. Ripple, 
shifting his cud and looking serious; 
„nothin' like rep. ef it's good, an' long, an’ 
woolly. Old man Bates might a had him 
sure n death ef he hadn't ben so all fired 
akeert of th’ man. He had him covered 
with a double-barrelled shot-gun fer ten 
minutes, threw th’ back winder, while 
Tracy helped himself at the bar. Too 
frightened ter pull on him, he wus; fair 
teeterin’ with th’ jumps, and him a good 
shot an’ dassn’t loose off. Oh, it's rep. 
what does it, an’ Tracy's rep. reaches up 
and down th' road." 

“Well, boys" said Mr. Janders, “ ef wo 
wants ter fix up a Honolulu sunset fer this 
Englishman, it's about time we was pullin’ 
our freight, an’ gettin’ on th’ road fer 
Mason's.’ 


Meanwhile, high up on a neighbouring 
hillside, a lonely horseman sat shading his 
eyes with his hand and looking down into 
the valley below him. The little group of 
houses, bright and radiant in the sun, lay 
almost at his feet, the meeting-place of 
many trails that radiated, like the spokes of 
a wheel and ran off into the distance, 
across the valley and into the rugged 
mountains that stood on all sides. 

The horseman was watching the little 
cavalcade of Keslake's ~“ boys " riding out 
of the town and leaving a pall of dust behind 
them. He was a short man in stature and, 
unlike most denizens of the West, rather 
inclined to fleshiness. But his clothes were 
aimilar to those worn by any other of the 
„boys, ith the exception that they had 
a more h....dsome, heavily useful look about 
them. His spurs were of silver, and the 
bridle and saddle on his horse were heavily 
ornamented after the Mexican fashion. 
Two forty-four Smith and Wesson’s hung 
from a double belt of cartridges, while on 
the horn of his saddle rested a Winchester 
rifle. 

From the appearance of his “outfit ” 
he had been travelling for some time, and 
from its apparent lightness he was in need 
of replenishing his stock of provisions, 

He dismounted, and, creeping to the crest 
of the ridge, minutely examined the almost 
deserted town. As he crouched behind 
two stones, careful not to expose himself 
ыш the sky-line, his whole attitude dis- 
played the watchful animal, alert and ready. 
His face was determined and ruthless, his 
hair black and long, and his expression 
suggested a character of sullen ferocitv. 
Altogether, he looked, to use a Western 
phrase, a thoroughly * hard case," and his 
reputation, which had so recently been 
discussed in Al Ripple's store, fully justified 
the appearance and character of Mr. Tracv. 

* Well," he remarked aloud to himseif, 
as is the habit of men who live habituallv 
in great solitude, “ town seems empty: no 
horses hitched around the corners. Guess 
I'll give ’em a call about sundown.” 

All unconscious of the famous Tracy, 
Keslake's boys continued their dusty 
way across the flat valley and into the 
mountains beyond. The landscape sim- 
mered and scintillated in the midday glare, 
and on cither side of the trail the dried-up 
but still vigorous “ skeet ” bush extended 
as far as the eye could see. In the sky 
above a turkey buzzard rose and sank 
crossing the whole breadth of the valley in 
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one long swoop of its majestic flight, and, 
dwindling to a speck, disappeared over the 
mountains to westward, 

Four hours’ riding at an easy pace brought 
the cavalcade of horsemen to the crest of 
the ridge of mountains dividing the valley 
of Indian Wells and that containing Mason s 
ranch. The descent wan precipitous, but 
nothing to those sure-footed cattle-horses. 
With all four feet spread, they slid and 
scrambled, leaving their riders leaning 
lazily back with loose reins. They found 
the ranch deserted, except for the Chinese 
cook, who, in answer to their“ Hullo, One- 
lung ! informed them that “ De boys all 
out on a lound up." 

“Where's th’ Johnny Raw ?" inquired 
Mr. Janders, sitting sideways, with one leg 
thrown over the horn of his saddle. ** We've 
come ter say howdy," and he turned to grin 
at his companions, 

„Him Pickerling gone too," answered the 
Chinaman, sucking at his thick bamboo 
pipe. 

* What's his name Pickerling ? " 

“Him Pickerling," answered the cook, 
blinking his almond eyes with an expression- 
less face. 

* Oh, you mean Pickering.” 

“ Yas, Pickerling.“ 

* Well, Chink,” replied Mr. Janders, ** we 
have come ter see ef Master Pickering’s 
got any sand in his little constitootion, an' 
how his wheels work." 

The men turned their horses into the big 
corral and distributed themselves about the 
barn, to await the return of Mason and his 
cow-punchers. The day wore on to a close, 
and thc valley was covered with the elongated 
shadows of the mountains to westward, and 
a mocking-bird amid some stones began its 
rapturous, full-throated song. and heralded 
the coming night. Simultaneously there 
Started up from evervwhere the prolonged 
pulsation of the crickets, while from the 
galvanised iron windmill which marked a 
patch of damp earth the bull-frogs began 
their chorus, to continue throughout the 
soft, starry night, until the sunrise silenced 
them for another day. 

Up the valley a cloud of dust that hung 
in the purple distance proclaimed the home- 
coming of Mason and his “ boys,” and a 
little later, amid the jingle of spurs and 
bits and the creaking of leather, they rode 
up to the barn. In their midst, riding bv 
Mason's side and smoking a cigar, was 
Pickering, the Englishman. 

He was young, with a big nose and sandy 
hair. His genial expression portrayed a 
lively satisfaction with life and all it con- 
tained. His figure was spare and strong- 
looking, and he sat his horse in the un- 
accustomed saddle with the graceful ease of 
a man well used to riding. He dismounted 
from & big bay horse, and nodded to Mr. 
Janders, who had risen and come forward 
to greet Mason. 

* This is Mister Pickering," said Mason. 
* Mister Pickering, Mister Janders: know 
yourselves, gents.” 

"Ill allow yew are new to these parts, 
Mister Pickering," said Janders, eyeing the 
Englishman up and down. 

* I am quite new, Mr. Janders.” 

„Well, I guess you'll learn some," replied 
Mr. Janders, and he elaborately turned his 
back. 

By this time Keslake's **bovs" and 
Mason's “ punchers " had mutually agreed 
upon giving Pickering a “ hot time in th’ 
old town to-night." But Mason accident- 
ally overheard the arrangements being made, 
and, being a man of peace, promptly put his 
foot down. However, this did not prevent 
the *''cow-punchers" from forming an 
elaborate plan to discomfort the tender- 
foot " next day on the range, when Mason 


himself would not be there to interfere, 


ore rec! 
The plan was to mount the Englishman on aci 
a wall-eyed, big-boned yellow horse, with a sis 
ragged hammer head and a mean eye. The by 


kind of horse that rolls over or falls back. 
wards if it cannot unseat its rider, and then 
goes for the prostrate man with its teeth. 

They had already tried Pickering upon 
an ordinary horse, which was fresh off the 
range, and had bucked steadily for ten 
minutes without spilling its rider. Though 
this fact had raised Pickering in their 
estimation, he was too “toney,” and they 
remained firm in their intention to try the 
new-comer to his utmost before accepting 
him amongst their inner circle as a “ sure- 
nuff puncher.” 

A bell rang out from the house, first 
muffled and then louder, as the Chinaman 
appeared and summoned them to the evening 
meal, The men, throwing aside their heavy 
working kit, sauntered up to the house, 
casting amused glances at the cheerfully 
unperturbed) Englishman, The meal was 
called supper, and eaten off a table covered 
with American cloth, and down the centre 
ran a collection of dirty cruets and sugar 
bowls A large lamp, hanging from the 
ceiling, diffused a strong odour of “ coal 
oil" that completely obliterated the «mel 
of bad cooking. ‘The room was still hot 
from the heat of the day and buzzed vith 
flies, while the lamp was surrounded by all 
manner of insects, large and small. 

Pickering was left alone, except towards 
the end of the meal, which had consisted 
of corned beef, beans, bread, and сойм 
flavoured with condensed milk. А discus 
sion had arisen between him and Mr. Janders 
as to the relative value of fists and guns 
“Guns,” be it understood, always means 
revolvers in the West, while a rifle is generally 
referred to as a Win-chester, even when It 
is of a different make. Except in the mẹ 
fists are practically unknown as wea pons 
anywhere west of Chicago, and, unless the 
combatants use knives, firearms, or АЛ} 
furniture which may be conveniently to 
hand, the fight is conducted more after the 
manner of dogs, when teeth and feet as ¥“ 
as tists are used with remarkable impartiality. 

So that when Pickering blandly remark 
that he happened to have a set of gloves 
with him, and would be delighted to put 
them on with anyone, Mr. Janders 
particular, if that gentleman felt AR 
the “ boys“ were delighted. They heral | 
this suggestion with an uproar of в 
freely interspersed with the Indian. 
yells that the West relieves itself with whe 
under any undue excitement or entin 

Pickering, in spite of his bland amiabi t» 
was well aware that unless he prov 2 
self in some definite way to be as £9 he 
man as his companions, if not better, 7 
quarrelsome, critical atmosphere m s 
rounded him would sooner or later m 
in a storm. Throughout the day he zd 
been the recipient of a good deal of Шоо, 
chaff, апа although willing enough to : А 
his apprenticeship, as it were, he neve hi 
less was conscious of a burning desire to 
someone, and hit hard. le ws 

In the twinkling of an eye the M 
puxhed away, and by the time that Pise 
had returned with the gloves the 115 
beneath the big lamp was cleared, Ея is 
men had arranged themselves 1 
room in various 8 pos 
impatient for the fight to begin. j 

Both men stripped to their а 
trousers, Mr. Janders with excited | 
Pickering with easy deliberation, f ,, 
he felt far from easy as to the issue 0 lt 
whole affair. For, though he knew gent 
to be a first-rate middle-weight, his oP longe! 
was not only a bigger man, but had a e, 
reach, and would, to judge by ар 
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require a very severe hammering before he 
acknowéedged defeat. The question was— 
would Mr. Janders’s friends stand amicably 
by while their friend was being severely 
handled by a tenderfoot and greeny from 
"ay back" ? However, events had pre- 
cipitated themselves, and, devoutly trusting 
that Mason would see fair play, Pickering 
stood up to his opponent amid another out- 
burst of yells, which fell to a dead silence 
as the men faced one another under the big 
lamp. There followed a hush, a moment's 
pause, absolutely still, à holding of breaths, 
and in that sudden silence was heard the 
drumming of approaching hoofs. 

Someone was riding at a furious pace 
towards the ranch-house, and already the 
laboured breathing of the horse could be 
heard. Pickering, to whom all the sights 
and sounds were new, stil kept his eyes 


upon his adversary, ready with the readiness 
of the trained skill that leaves no room for 
the unexpected. 

` But Mr. Janders’s attention, in spite of 
his position, had wandered, as had everyone 
else's, and for a second or two all eyes 
had turned to the door, that stood open 
like a black cavern into the velvety night. 
Meanwhile, the sound of the galloping horse 
drew nearer, and suddenly, as though break- 
ing from a spell, the men ran to the door. 
Murmurs of “brush fire" and *'snake- 
bite " were audible, and next moment there 
dashed into the radiance of light cast 
through the door an incoherent man on a 
lathered horse. 

** Tracy's shot up the town ! " he gulped. 
„He's killed Al Ripple, Clate Hill, an' 
young French, and got away!“ 

* Which way ? " asked Mason. 
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“This way," answered the man. He 
rode up ter th' corners an' leta off at Clate, 
a-sittin’ on the ho-tel piazza, an’ Ed, inside, 
seein’ who it was a-shootin', ducks his nut. 
Then Tracy, he starts ridin’ up ’nd down th’ 
Street, a gun in each hand, a-loosening off at 
any party he sees. Ripple comes out ter 
see what all th' shootin' wus fer, 'nd makes 
a break back inter th’ store for his gun as 
soon as he sec it was Tracy. But before he 
wus out agin, Tracy wus off of his horse nd 
behind th’ gum-tree opposite. АІ pulls on 
him from behind th' counter, but Tracy, he 
got him first go off." 

* Boys,” said Mason, “ain't we men 
enough ter git him this time?!“ 

“Nure!” was the answer. Ain't there 
fourteen of us ? " and they omitted to count 
Pickering. 

( Го be concluded.) 


HISTORIC FRIENDSHIPS OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


Hv many of us have in our schooldays 

vowed undying friendship with some 
fellow from whom we thought then we could 
never part except with the greatest pain 
and grief ? We two were inseparable (for 
a fortnight; or it might be even for a 
month ; or, in very rare instances, a year !), 
as all our schoolmates knew, and a wrong 
word to one of us, or about one of the two 
friends, would soon draw down vials of 
wrath frem the other on the head of the 
unlucky wight who spoke it ! 

We know these friendships, we remember 
them only too well, long ago though they 
were, long ago though it may be since we 
used to pace the cloisters at Winchester 
arm-in-arm, night after night; or to stroll 
in the cricket-field at Repton side by side ; 
or to loll along Victoria Street from Vincent 
Square to Westminster, both of us clad in 
cap and gown, and with a superb contempt 
of all ordinary mortals around us. 

We know those days ; we remember them 
full well. But how many of our oft-repeated 
vows of eternal friendship have stood the 
passage of Time? How many of us ever 
remained friends at all after two years’ 
separation from leaving school? How 
seldom do we think the same of Walters 
when we are thirty that we did when we 
were geventeen ! 

Yet there have been grand friendships 
of schoolboys that have continued into 
manhood, that have gone along through the 
years of prosperity and adversity ; friend- 
Ships never failing, never touched by out- 
ward success, except to add to the joys, 
nor troubled by earth's sorrows, except to 
share the pain and grief that had come 
to the other dear heart which was so much 
loved. There have been such friendships, 
so beautiful, so delightful, so remarkable 
that the world could not fail to notice them, 
nor, in noticing, to give its tribute of praise 
and admiration at a “love which passed 


all knowledge," so far as its own experience 


was concerned. 
Which is the most charming example of 


г such a friendship of schoolboys? Two 
t Instances rise before us, which must perforce 


stand out before all others. They are those 
of Charles Lamb and Samuel Taylor Cole- 


| ridge at Christ's Hospital, and of Philip 


Sidney and Fulke Greville at Shrewsbury 
School. 


The friendship of Lamb and Coleridge 


began when they were younger boys at 


the Bluecoat School, in 1783 or so, and it 
continued unbroken through the splendid 
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space of fifty years, only coming to a close 
when the famous author of * The Ancient 
Mariner ” died in 1834. Nay, let us not 
say that it ended even then! For who can 
say that in full assurance, when dear old 
Charles Lamb spent half his time until his 
own death a few months later in constantly 
repeating, both to himself and his friends, 
“ Coleridge is dead! Coleridge is dead!“ ? 
Shall we not rather say that, with a very 
slight alteration of the famous words of the 
Hebrew chronicler, * Lamb and Coleridge 
were pleasant and beautiful in their lives, 
and in their deaths they were not divided ! " ? 
Luckily for us. we know how they spent 
their days of affectionate friendship whilst 
actually at school The “gentle Elia" 
has himself told us in his inimitable '* Essays °” 
how Coleridge used to wander about tho 
precincts of the Hospital declaiming aloud 
the deeds of Hector and Ulysses, the triumphs 
of Æneas and Cæsar, in the original Greek 
or Latin. Lamb has left us а speaking 
picture of “ J. B.,” the head-master whom 
Coleridge and he knew so well and of 
Matthew Field, another master; and he has 
not forgotten to tell us how they used to 
raise (seldom) and punish (often) when 
he or Coleridge did not quite come up to 
their requirements. | 
But in what delightful terms these two 
bosom-friends always spoke of each other 
through life! How dear each was to the 
other! How keenly each felt the other's 
joys and woes! Oh, that letter which 
the broken-hearted Elia wrote to “Му 
dearest friend,” when Mary Lamb in that 
terrible fit of insanity killed her mother! 
What pathos is in that letter! To whom 
could the broken heart turn in that, its 
direst hour of need? To whom amongst 
earthly beings for sympathy and under- 
standing could it go but to the never-failing 
friend of both schooldays and manhood, 
to the ever-loving, ever-faithful Coleridge ? 
Both boys won undying fame from their 
writings when they came to maturer- years, 
They formed the centre figures of a coterie 
which comprised their quondam school. 
fellow Leigh Hunt, William Hazlitt, Robert 
Southey, and William Wordsworth, as well 
as (sometimes) Thomas Campbell. Yet, 
even amongst such bosom friends and 
companions, a coterie of famous friends 
such as the world has perhaps never seen 
anywhere elee—even amongst these it was 
recognised that the relations between 
„Charles and “ S. T." were different from 


those between them and the rest. No 


one dared to presume on that friendship 
of the soul which overshadowed him who 
wrote that magnificent verse about He 
prayeth best who loveth best," and him 
who gave us that pathetic and beautiful 
description of“ Alice W " as heremem- 
bered her when a youth. 

And how they used to laugh at and chaff 
each other, to the infinite delight of Words- 
worth, Hunt, and Southey! Though the 
shy Charles generally got the best of this. 
He would sit for hours in mute delight 
and with unrestrained pleasure listening to 
the eloquence of his friend. But he got 
in a quiet effective retort now and then ! 

“ Charles" said S. T. one day when all 
these poets and writers were having tea 
and chat—“ Charles did you ever hear me 
preach ? " 

With that charming stutter that was his 
one defect, Lamb replied at once, Did 
I ever hear you preach, Coleridge ? Why, 
you've never done anything else since I've 
known you ! " 

What. a friendship! what an ideal love! 
From Christ's Hospital days to the very 
grave itself ! Will there ever be anything 
more wondrously beautiful in a schoolboy 
friendship than was shown in that of these 
two Bluecoat boys? Read the magnifi- 
cently simple words of the glorious intellect 
of “ 5. T. C."—4as Lamb loved to call him 
one of the most charming verses in English 
literature, yet so simple that a little child 
can understand it: 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth ua 
He made and loves them all." 


And think of Charles Lamb's heart- 
delight when Coleridge handed him those 
lines and asked his opinion of them! Then 
try to picture to yourself the gentle “ Elia ” 
during those few months between July and 
December 1834, waiting for the call to join 
his lifelong friend, after writing, in words 
of infinite meaning, 

“I have had playmates, I have had companions, 


In days of childhood, in my joyful schooldays; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces, 


* Ghostlike I paced through the haunts of chikihood 5 
Earth ecemed a desert I was bound to traverse, 
Seeking in vain the old familiar faces.” 


Poor “ Elia"! The spectacle of Charles 
Lamb wandering slowly around the pre- 
cincts of Christ’s Hospital, an elderly man 
looking about the grand old school for the 
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lost friend of his boyhood and manhood, 
is one of the most beautiful and pathetic 
incidents connected with any great school. 
But, thank God, the broken heart did not 
have to wander long searching for its 
bosom-friend. In less than six months 
after Coleridge died the spirit of the most 
famous son of the Bluecoat School burst its 
earthly ties and passed heavenwards to 
rejoin his beloved “ S. T. C." in everlasting 


On October 17, 1564, there was entered 
at Shrewsbury School a little boy named 
Philip Sidney, who was then ten years old. 
And on the very same day there came to the 
same school Fulke Greville, who was of 
similar age. Philip Sidney was the son of 
Sir Henry Sidney, at that time Lord of the 
Marches of Wales, and residing at Ludlow 
Castle, whilst Fulke Greville was the son 
of Sir Fulke Greville, of Beauchamps 
Court, Warwickshire. 

The two new boys had family connections 
with each other, and no doubt this tended 
to bring them together at first. But they 


soon came to understand and love each 
other with a more endearing friendship 
by far than any one of mere relationship 


i 
те 


Charles Lamb. 


could have afforded. They were seldom 
seen apart during their schooldays, and in 
after.life they constantly visited, wrote to 
each other, and kept up the great friendship 
that had been initiated at Shrewsbury 
School. 

Sir Philip Sidney, England's beau ideal 
of the Sir Galahad” of  Tennyson's 
immortal poem — Philip Sidney, poet, 
scholar, perfect gentleman, warrior, courtier, 
and Christian; beloved equally by the 
hot-tempered and imperious Elizabeth and 
by the poor peasant on his Warwickshire 
estates— Philip Sidney died at Zutphen 
from the effects of his wound ; died as he 
had lived, showing his love for his Master 
even in death by his seif-sacrifice for the 
soldier whose wistful eye: gazed on the 
dying leader when the latter was about 
to drink the water that a follower had 
brought with much trouble “ to slake his 
dying thirst." 

_ “ Give him the cup ! said Sidney, puttin 

it from his own lips untasted, iid кошш 
to the wounded soldier. “ Drink, friend 
for thy necessity is greater than mine ! " 

Is it any wonder that Fulke Greville, 
with heart bursting at the death of his 


friend, wrote down 
was the very prince 
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in his diary that “ He 
of gentlemen" ? And 


future ages have upheld that just remark. 
For Sir Philip Sidney, 


the model of a true 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


Christian knight, has long been the favourite 


character of all schoolboys who love and 


admire undaunted courage and innate 
modesty combined with perfect gentle- 
manliness, 


Fulke Greville was in every way a fitting 
friend for such a man. Himself a poet 
and littérateur of no mean order, Greville 
survived his bovhood’s friend for many 
years. He became a member of Parlia- 
ment, a statesman of renown, and died in 
1628, forty-two years after Sidney perished 
on the field of Zutphen in the Netherlands. 
During the twenty-two years of their 
friendship the two Old Salopians" had 
constantly written to each other and been 
in touch with one another. When Sidney 
died this earthly intercourse was broken. 
But the recollection of it remained for life 
with his comrade and friend, Fulke Greville. 
To the close of a long career Greville always 


Philip Sidney. 
Fiom a Painting at Shrewsbury School. 


held up Philip Sidney as the model of all 
that was perfect and ideal in man; to 
him there had never been such a knight, 
nor was likely to be another such. 


The friendship of these two remarkable 
men has long ago passed into a proverb, 
but its memory remains one of the most 

recious bequests of the great school at 
Shrewsbury. And it is one of Shrewsbury’ 
proudest boasts that these two men first 
learned to love and admire each other as 
boys under the shadow of her ancient school. 

Two notable friendships of Westminster 
boys who later became famous have often 
been noticed. One of these is that between 
William Wake, who was then an older boy 
at the school, and a younger boy whom 
he chose for his companion and friend. 
This intimacy was greatly strengthened 
by an accident which took place one Shrove 
Tuesday when the two were wrestling in 
school. 

It happened just before the arrival of the 
crowd of visitors to watch the “ tossing of 
the pancake.” Wake's comrade fell whilst 
wrestling, and tore very badly the famou 
curtain that hung from the historic ber. 
The culprit was terribly afraid of the Tod 
as then wielded by Dr. Busby, so Wake 
quieted his fears by offering to give himeel! 
up for punishment instead. He did s, 
when Busby discovered the damage—with 


Fulke Greville. 
From a Painting at Sbrewsbury School. 


the usual result from the world-famou 
flogging master. | : 

T e Incident only drew the friendship 
of the two boys closer, and there cam 
a time later when the culprit could dare 
Wake for what he had done on his be : 
so long before. William Wake was e! 
those who espoused the cause 0 
Charles 11., and he took part in Pe 1 ile 
fatal rising against Cromwell, in ш Ө i 
was taken prisoner and tried at ee 
being practically certain that he 
be sentenced to death. 

But on the bench as on 
sat his former school-friend, W 
nising the self-sacrificing protector Wake’ 
boyhood's days, determined to save, 
life at all costs. So, though he had Кр 
sentence of death, he at once set out ш. 
an audience with Cromwell, an 
so effective that he returned to Exe 
a free pardon for the old friend an 
fellow who had once saved nim im 
punishment in their days together 2 
minster School. n i 

Nor must we forget the С е 
resolute friendship of Warren Haat 
and Elijah Impey, both when they 
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Westminster and through the history- 
making period of their Indian service under 
the John Company of famous renown. 

The two went through some extraordinary 
adventures whilst at school, owing to their 
great love of larking, their intimate friend- 
ship, and their unlimited daring. When 
Warren Hastings left England for India 
his school-friend followed him into the 
service there, and the two spent many 
more years of close relationship, ruling the 
often rebellious and always discontented 
Hindoos, and taking counsel together 
about the hundreds of things that came 
before Indian rulers during those stirring 
times. Without pretending to say that 
some things done in India by Hastings and 
Impey in that eventful period were not open 
to objection, or that they were not wrong 
as regarded by our modern standard, it 
must be allowed by all fair-minded persons 
that their rule was, on the whole, productive 
of immense good to the distracted country, 
and beneficia] to English power and prestige 
there. 

However, looking at Hastings and Impey 
as school.friends whose close intimacy 
continued through life, we must feel a thrill 
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Sir Richard Steele. 


of pleasure in knowing that, when the cele- 
brated seven years’ trial of the famous 
Governor-General took place, when he was 
surrounded by enemies and jealous foes, 
when he was racked with care, anxiety, and 
illness, there was no one who stood by him 
so faithfully, so gallantly, ко resolutely 
as Elijah Impey, the boy-friend of his 
schooldays at Westminster, the friend of 
his manhood, of his old age, till death. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century there was entered at the Charter- 
house School a boy named Richard Steele, 
and very soon afterwards another pupil 
came in the person of Joseph Addison. 
These two Carthusians became great friends, 
for both were of similar tastes, and both 
had pretty similar views of future work in 
life. Their time at school very nearly 
coincided, both as to their entrance and 
their exit from the Charterhouse, and 
during all that period they remained excellent 
chums, 

Long after they had left the school their 
work brought them into intimate contact, 
though they had never allowed their former 
friendship to lapse. They had seen much 
of each other, for Stecle had become a man 
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about town and a prominent member of 
society, whilst his friend had gone in for 

litics and had risen to be a Secretary of 
State. They had combined their abilities 


The Right Hon. Joseph Addison. 


and experience in producing new gossipy 

riodicals that have since become classic 

iterature—namely, “ The Rambler,” The 

Spectator," and “The Tatler.” In the 
first paper thev had assisted Dr. Johnson, 
whose journal it mainly was, but in the two 
latter papers they had full scope for their 
own great literary powers. and well did they 
use them. 

So through their lives their close intimacy 
continued, and perhaps no two school. 
friends of this kind, except Lamb and Cole- 
ridge, have done so much for English litera- 
ture owing to that very friendship as have 
Addison and Steele. 

Which has been the most noted friend- 
ship formed by boys at Eton that con- 


William Ewart Gladstone, - 
On leaving Oxfotd. 


tinued all through their lives when they had 
afterwards become very famous? It is 
undoubtedly that of the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Arthur Hallam, and 
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Charles Milnes Gaskell. These three were 
all in all to each other when at Eton together. 
What one did you might be sure the others 
would do ; what one took part in the others 
could almost be warranted to join. They 
stuck to each other, and supported each 
other's views, through thick and thin, at the 
famous Eton debating society ; and they 
wrote letters home about each other which 
almost gave one the idea that the trio was 
a mutual-admiration society also! Milnes 
Gaskell, writing to his mother from school, 
speaks of Gladstone as “no ordinary 
individual, mother, and were I called on to 
select the individual I am intimate with, 
to whom I should first turn in an emergency, 
and whom I thought in every way pre- 
eminently distinguished for high principle, 
I think I shouM turn to Gladstone." Whilst 
Arthur Hallam, writing Jater to Gaskell, 
says in one letter, speaking of their mutual 
friend, “ Whatever may be our lot, I am 
confident he is a bud that will bloom with 
a richer fragrance than almost any whose 
early promise I have witnessed.” 

It is delightful to think that these splendid 
opinions of one another, that this rich friend- 
ship, this close intimacy, continued all 


Arthur Henry Hallam. 


through the lives of the famous threc. 
Arthur Hallam died first, but Tennyson's 
great and immortal poem will keep his 
memory green til time is no more. Glad- 
stone mourned his old friend sincerdy, 
and much lamented the early death of one 
so promising. But Milnes Gaskell lived 
to a good age, and he and Gladstone ever 
remained the dearest of friends and the 
most loyal of intimates, in old age just as 
in youth. 

No one could ever make Charles Milnes 
Gaskell see the slightest thing wrong in 
William Ewart Gladstone, and it was equally 
impossible to change in the least degree Glad- 
stone's love and high regard for the famous 
Yorkshireman who had stood so faithfully 
by him from those days of 1827 at Eton, 
until death severed the magnificent friend- 
ship when Charles Milnes Gaskell] was called 
to his eternal rest. The last of the great 
Etonians who had been boys under Keate’s 
rod at our most famous school lived on for 
some years longer, but from many of his 
words there can be no doubt that the 
memories of this notable friendship made 
some of his sweetest thoughts during the 
long and lovely twilight of a wonderful life. 
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EXPRESS ENGINES OF THE WORLD. 


үү have from time to time, as occasion 

served, given in the“ B.O.P.” coloured 
plates, drawn by experts, of famous British 
express engines and trains, etc.; and now 
we carry the matter a step farther by giving 
a splendid picture of the Express Engines 
of the World. Doubtless a few notes on 
the subject will also prove acceptable to our 
readers. 

The American is the most up-to-date 
passenger locomotive of the New York 
Central Railroad. This company have 
recently employed clectric engines on some 
sections, but the locomotive represented is 
atill that. generally in use for hauling fast 
passenger trains. 

The types of engines in use on Italian rail- 
ways vary very considerably, many very old 
engines being still in use. One of the most 
distinctive of modern Italian. locomotives 
is that employed on the Italian Southern 
Railway, which apparently travels back- 
wards, having the cab" in front so that. 
the driver has a view of the track unimpeded 
by funnel and steam-dome, but the 
engine represented in No. 2 is thoroughly 
representative of modern Italian practice, 
and is used in hauling fast passenger trains 
to Brindisi оп the overland route to the East. 

No. 3 is a modern locomotive of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, used on the 
Bombay and Poona section. This enzine 
hauls the mail trains on that route. and is 
conaidered onc of the finest types of loco- 
motives extant. 

No. 4 is an engine of the Prussian State 
Railways, being a modern four-coupled com- 
pound express engine and used in taking 
trains from the French to the Russian 
frontier. 

No. 5 (Russia) is a locomotive of the 
Vladikadas Railway, being a six-coupled 
compound express engino built by the 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthly Part.) 


Linden Locomotive Works at Hanover and 
fitted to burn petroleum oil fuel. 

Turkey (No. 6) has no distinctive national 
type of locomotive, nearly all her engines 
being built in Germany and Austria. The 
type represented is that of an engine con- 
structed by the Neustadt Works at Vienna 
ten years ago but modern for Turkish prac- 
tice. It is in use upon the Chemins de Fer 
Orientaux. 

France (No. 7) is represented by a 
thoroughly up-to-date locomotive of the 
Chemin de Fer de Г Est, working the“ Orient 
Express " through Eastern French Territory, 
embodying practically all modern improve- 
ments in French locomotive practice. 
Perhaps the most peculiar type of French 
engines are those in use on the Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Railway, which are titted 
with torpedo-shaped wind detectors ; at 
the same time some of the oldest engines 
now in use in France are to be found on this 
railway. But the type shown is entirely 
characteristic of modern French practice. 

No. 8 (Canada) is an engine used in hauling 
the fastest train in the Dominion—the 
* International, Limited," on the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada—the pioneer and 
greatest railway of the colony. 

There is little to be said of the Australian 
engine (No. 9), save that it is a modern 
eight-coupled express engine of the South 
Australian Railway, and typical of the 
best locomotive practice of that line. 

No. 10 is the latest “ Atlantic" type 
four-coupled express locomotive of the Great 
Northern Railway of England, used in 
hauling the Scotch expresses from King’s 
Cross to York, and із perhaps the most 
modern of English express passenger loco- 
motives. The express engines in use on 
the Great Western Railway аге perhaps 
equally distinctive, but embody many French 
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characteristics and аго not so typically 
British in principle and construction. 

No. 11 is an engine used on the Egyptian 
State Railways, hauling the Alexandra. 
Cairo express—one of the handsomest and 
most luxurious trains in the world. 

No. 12 is a modern eight-coupled com. 
pound engine of the Austrian Southern Rail- 
way used on the Paris. Constantinople Orient 
Express over the Austrian aection. This 
engine was built by the Weiner Neustadt 
Loco Works on the Golsdorf system, 
and is technically known as a consolidation 
two-cylinder compound. It is of enormous 
power and weight—sixty-eight tons in 
working order. 

No. 13 (Belgium) is perhaps one of the 
most interesting and peculiar, and ertainly 
the ugliest, locomotives on the ( ntinent. 
The peculiar forms of funnel, siioke-box. 
and fire-box are due to the small and in 
different quality of coal generally in use on 
Belgian railways. It is a locomotive in 
use on the Belgian State Ruilways—being a 
four-coupled express locomotive of old type. 
but still very generally used in hauling 
express trains, being peculiarly adapted to 
the particular conditions of Belgian railway 
practice. Many engines of more moder 
tvpe and more ordinary appearances am 
now in use on the Belgian State Railways 
but they are not so nationally ch: ractertstic. 
being built abroad—very many of them и 
Glasgow. 

The last drawing (No. 14) represents ar 
eivht-coupled express locomotive of th 
Central South African Railways—one of the 
links of the Cape to Cairo Railway—haulin 
the Johannesburg Cape express at an averag 
apeed of thirty-five miles per hour, at time 
attaining fifty miles per hour, Беж! 
Johannesburg and Cape Town on а line o 

3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Mur Boy IIIuS EI. y. December the dismal, the dark, 
the damp, the dreary. December, the month of 
lanterns. And we seldom have а decent fall of snow in 
the English half of Great Britain. But if my boys only 
knew how purifying and healthy snow and frost are, 
they would welcome with shouts of joy the tirst falling 
flakes. Many ailments of an atonic kind will leave one 
entirely during & hard winter, because a hard winter is 
bracing. Well, in summer, you know, there is no possi- 
bility of keeping yourselves cool—at least hardly—but 
you can always keep warm in winter. Not by hugging 
the fire. That is ruinous, and dangerous too, because 
the front part of the body is kept warm at the expense 
of the back, There are more colds caught at the fireside 
in winter than out of doors battling against wind and 
ain! 
ý Onc is compelled to take exercise in winter, and it {s 
very pleasant. But all rooms indoors should be kept 
particularly well ventilated, and some of my boys may 
be hardy enough to have the window down all night. 
Mind, it is a very bad plan to heap up the bel with 
heavy blanketa or quilts, which only weaken and sweat, 
The same rule applies to the clothes one wears during 
the day, for weight does not always mean warmth. 

I gave some good advice about smoking last month, 
explaining how by weakening and depressing the heart 
it interfered with growth. Let me add that we often 
find these *sbargara" going in for athletics, as they 
grandly term it. This may increase the size of the 
muscles, but it never feeds the bones: and it is, more- 
over, dangerous where the lad has developed a smokers’ 
heart. The bones of the shargar who smokes are often 
no thicker than a whip shaft. What is the good of 
lumping muscleon fiddlesticks like these? Mind, Iam 
not putting the dangers of smoking by boys a bit too 
high. What object should I have in doing so? [am 
the boys' true friend and adviser, and if I hit pretty 
hard at times, it is all for thelr good. Moreover, I am 
not dead against smoking if you do not commence until 


you are twenty-one, because the body by that time ів 
well developed, unless you have been guilty of evil 
habita, 


THE POULTRY Ruy.—In the days when I used to 
write every week for the great stock papers I argued 
both pro and con as to the likelihood of making money 
by keeping poultry. I think that the general conclusion 
most of us arrived at was, where lota of food that would 
otherwise go to waste was to be had about a place, 
one did well to turn thia into succulent flesh and eggs 
by keeping fowls, but if food had to be bought all tlie 
trouble went for nothing. On the other hand. if success- 
ful, prize poultry always pay, but few boys could under- 
take such work. 

But—and it is a good honest but—keeping fowls, if 
the lad has time to do so properly and methodically, 
making entries in hig note books regularly, is one of the 
bert exercises for the mind that I know of, and a good 
poultry boy will invariably turn out a good business 
man. 

A word now for the business of the month. Beware 
of over-tocking your run. Hens should be got rid 
of after n second season of laying. Young pullets may 
be kept, but cockerels should not - except one or two of 
the very best. Complete your repuirs immediately. If 
you do not possess a large paddock and movuble fowl- 
runs, confine the fowls for a day or so, feeding well. 
Heavily lime the run by dropping pieces of unslaked lime 
here and there : water this and dig in as it crumbles. 
This will sweeten the ground. Then have all well beaten, 
or tramplel down and covered with fresh gravel. If 
you have birds that show yet no signs of moulting, put 


ша warmer place—dry us well as wartn— and give extra 


A good tonic for young laying pullets is a little 


tincture of iron in the water or a piece of rusty iron, 
but the water must be changed every day. 
should be laying now. 


illeta 
I bardly like to advise you to 


begin hatching; broody hens you may find diffied:t f 


get, but if you have an incubator you are all right, > 
early bred birds fetch a big price in spring-time. 


THY Pickox Сорт. Те is to be boped you hare bi 
this time tinished all cleaning and repairing: i 7 
во at once, choosing a fine bright day. Beware o ^ 
and strong disinfectants. If you have sim IE | 
do not use common bad-smelling soft soap. 110 the 
Weed out your over-stock ; sell tbese, if OD et 
poulterer, If you are going to get up anew PF r, 
remember that its aviary should face south am di 
west. Continue to feel and water v ell, aud dale 
that the water does not continue frozen. 


THE AvIARY.—AI will now be quiet, but oot far 
ing (no dainties) is absolutely necessary to keer gn 
etrength of the young birds for the ы gne 
next summer. Beware of sugar and sweets de foum. 
food somewhere, In England it is always fo br 5 
and even in the lowlands of Scotland and d ue ik 
that the seris are clean, glittering, and fat, for гуе 
а deal of difference in different samples of cant» v, 
Never hang the birds in a place where the 1 8 8 
burning oil or gas prevails, Ventilation is шо 
tial to health. 


jt. 

THE Rannitry.—Cleanliness, light, and uus 

and, in fine weather, exercise out of doors joe ЭЗ" 
must be of the best now, and don't forget n 595 

mash in cold weather. I trust you have А tage 
“Exchange and Mart” Office is the place to ge 

and cheap one. 


Tur GARDENS.—If the ground be not adam 
frost, this month neel not be an idle one. 
rake and hoe right merrily, tbe rake onl y be 
and beds, as the main ground sbould sim ой will =- 
dug that tbe frost may kill the weeds. = 
find weeds, Kill them at once. А seedling 
awful woe for the gardener in tbe coming 


B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN DECEMBER. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE 


nt * * 
ee “ PIGMOIL.” 

P photographic methods of printing there is, 
О Е анана no end, and the oil process introduced 
a year or two ago seems likely to prove one of the most 
31; popular and artistic. To achieve great success in this 
: requires a long apprenticeship in the work, as great 
nicety of touch is wanted; but as many readers may 
like to know how it is done with a view to experiment- 
ing in this direction, I give an outline of the method. 
. The process gives prints in real oil paint, and it admits 
of unlimited control iu the hands of an expert, as the 
paint can be put on or taken off where required. 
дү? The paper is sold ansensitised and haa to be prepared 
| before use. This is done by immersing tho paper in a 
solution of Bi-chromate of Potash, one ounce to twenty 

2 ounce: of water. Or the solution may be brushed over 
агі it with a flat camel's hair brush. A more recent 
introduction still is“ Pigmoil” paper, for which it is 
Claimed that it works much more easily than the 
original paper. This is sensitised by being immersed 
гл" in a solution of Potassium Bi-chromate eighty grains, 
Potassium Citrate one Ounce, Citric Acid forty grains, 
water ten ounces. In either case the superfluous fluid 
is drained off, and the paper hung up to dry in the dark. 
This is best done by putting a pin through one of the 
e corners and pushing the pin into a wooden shelf in 
^,, some cupboard, so that the paper hangs down from 

| the pin. The paper keeps for a day or two, but it is 
advisable to use it as soon as possible. Care must be 
taken that it is really dry, or the negative will be spoilt. 
The paper is printed in the usual way. It Is a quick print- 
ing paper, aud should be printed until all the detail of 
the negative is visible in the high lights of the picture. 

When the print has been removed from the printing- 
frame the next process is washing, which is continued 
until the yellow bi-chromate stain has been removed. 
This takes from twenty minutes to half an hour. After 
this it is placed face upwards upon a pad of clean 
blotting-paper which has been previously saturated 
with water. Several pieces of ordinary blotting-paper 
placed on a sheet ef clean glass will answer very well. 
A handkerchief which has been damped with water is 
lightly dabbed over the surface of the wet print to re- 
move the superfluous moisture, bnt it is necessary that 
too much should not be removed, as if the print becomes 
dry the paint will not stick only at the proper places: 
; for this reason it is necessary that the handkerchief 
' Should be really damp. When this has been done we 
are ready for the most exciting part of tlie process, 
„oee Take a small piece of glass (a quarter-plate will do, 
etd from which the film has been removed) and spread a 
thin coating of the pigment upon it, taking care to keep 

out all dust and dirt, The brush is now to be loaded 
with pigment, which is done by rubbing it lightly on 
the patch of pigment on the glass, When it has a 
supply of pigment on it, it isdabbed on another piece of 
plain glass, which takes off the superfluous pigment 
and distributes it more evenly over the brush. The 
brush has now to be applied to the wet print, and the 
method of doing this is rather peculiar. Well-known 
workers in this process seem to have their own particular 
systems of applying the pigment, and the * touch” 
seems to vary with the individual operator. Broudly 
speaking there are two methods of applying the brush 
to the print: one is called “ hopping," the other 
“dabbing.” “Hopping " consists of raising the brush 
till it is about two inches above the surface of the print, 
held vertically, and then dropping it on to the paper 
and catching it as it bounces up again. This peculiar 
,! action ir carried on all over the print until sufficient 
‘= а" Paint has been shaken down on to it to build up the 

; required image. The “hopping” system із specially 

suitable for pictures which are intended to Rive a light, 
delicate image without very strong contrasts. When 
=i first began the pigment will stick to the print so very 
iy © stingily that the operator may be excused if he thinks his 
. 3¥ labour likely to be fruitless. Never mind, persevere and 
"v УОП will have a picture in process of time. “Dabbing ” 
. oonststa of smearing the paint all over the surface of the 
;." Print by an even rapid motion of the brush, which is 

moved іп short jerks backwards and forwanis, gradually 
.-.» Covering the print. The paint will thus get too fully 
те spread over the print and the excess must be removed by 
^" at hopping.” The*dabbing " method gives greater con- 
pons lia: out n асе A workers more or less use both 
tems on the same print, the hopping for some 
and the dabbing for hers dme. ous au 
SU The chief advantage of the oll process is that it admits 


Р of во much “control,” * personal f i. 
` you like to call personal feeling," or whatever 


ke a shadows and great 


P. nac S 
yat” 


to remove the paint 
the other system paint to give a lighter effect 


_, „Boes altogether 
`: c Cloth and the whole thing can be begun over again. 
T," One thing necessary to remember is that the print 
. „must not be allowed to become dry, nor can the 


ut If the operation of plgmenting takes a considerable 
e print may become too dry to 


again dam by being slip under 
np diah, for 5 
damp dlotting- pad. If the 


xp 
t^ p Y whole of the pigmenting process cannot be finished at 


AR. oy 
p 
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one operation the question arises how to keep the print 
damp between whiles A wet pad of blotting-paper 
laid above it would probably solve this difficulty, but 
the surface must not be rubbed. 

When the picture із fully out and “controlled” in 
any way that the worker may think desirable, it is 
simply hung up to dry, and when dry will stand a fair 
amount of rough usage, but these prints are more easily 
damagel than P.O.P. or Bromide, and care should be 
taken not to injure their surfaces. When the work is 
over the brushes must be cleaned. This із done with soap 
and water, and the brush must be so clean before being 
put away that it will not colour the soap and water 
when rubbed with the hand ander it. 

As far as I know, there is but one firm which sells 
materials for thie process, во, for the use of intending 
experimenters, I may say that this firm is Messrs. 
Griffin & Sons, of Kingsway, London, Е.С., from whom 
particulars can be obtained. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from page 63.] 


Descriptive Competitions : 
<“ We all Love Jack." 
Príze — 105. 6d. 
THOMAS QUAYLE, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumberland. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Duncan Alex. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow; Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, 
Stow-on-the- Wold, Gloe.; Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal 
Terrace, Bury, Lancs.; William Armour Boyd, Bank- 
house, Darvel, Ayrshire; Walter Edward Howe, 
Park Road, Bedworth, near Nuneaton: Josiah 
Slater, 21 Woodville Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey; 
William Dowell, 27 Myddleton Street, Carlisle: 
George Jeffery Howling, 11U Etfra Road, Wimbledon, 
R.W.: Charles Bennett, 8 Winkfield Road, Wood 
Green, N.; Frederick William Dyer, Shaul Honee, 
Heavitree, Exeter; William H. Kneen, Crott-e-Caley, 
Colby, Isle of Man; Archibild F. Webster, 68 Denbigh 
Street, London, &,w.; Edith Scoones, 44 Southdown 
Road, Wimbledon: Lewis S. Kingwell. 20 Routh 
Avenue, Exeter; Ernest James Barrnss, 58 Hartfield 
Road, Wimbledon, Surrey ; Joseph Hanton, St. Viyeans, 
Arbroath, Scotland; Percival Tabsley, 18 Glenarm 
Road, Clapton, N. x.; Raymond Light, 4 St. James’ 
Villas, Winchester; Harold Hildred Spencer, Cole. 
brook House, Winchester; Hubert Harrison, The 
Square, Winchester. 


„There's no Place like Home.” 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
ERNEST ENTWISLE, 31 Rydal Terrace, Bury, Lancs. 


CRRTIPICATER. 
[Names stand іп order of merit.) 


Thomas Quayle, 8 Fast Road, Egremont, Cumber- 
land; Duncan Alex. McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow; Joseph Riddle Smith, c/o Mr. J, 
Lamb, Market Place, Ashington Morpeth, Northumber- 
land; Joseph Hanton, St. Vigeans, Arbroath, Scot- 
land; Walter Edward Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, 


near Nuneaton; Charles Bennett, 8 Winkfleld Road, 


Wood Green, N.: William Armour Boyd, Bankhouse, 
Darvel, Ayrshire; George Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra 
Road, Wimbledon, s.w.; E. L. H. Jansz, St. John's 
High School, Panadura, Ceylon ; Archibald F. Webster, 
68 Denbigh Street, London, g. w.: William H. Warren, 
254 Gladstone Avenue, Wood Green, X.; Alexander 
Mair, 148 Victoria Road, Torry, Aberdeen; Ernest 
James Barrass, 68 Hnrtfield Road, Wimbledon, 
Surrey; Leonard Till, 119 High Street, Winchester ; 
Raymond Light, 4 St. James' Villas, Winchester; 
Frederick Willlam Dyer, Shaul House, Heavitree, 
Exeter; Douglas Dyson, Station House, Micheldever, 
Hants; Charles H. Taylor, Calle Independencin, 
Sarratea F.O.R, Provincia da Santa Fé, Argentina, 
South America. 


VII.—“ Suggestion Competition. 


In this case PRIZE-MONRY up to the amount of One 
Guínea waa offered for tle best suggestions received 
from readers for & good popular competition subject. 
We award tbe prize-money as follows : 


Prizes—3s. each. 

CLIFTON WILSON, “ Yass” Westgarth Street, Xorth- 
cote, Melbourne, Australia. 

А. B. PEKGILLY, Wild Horse Plains, South Australia. 

JOHN HAROLD Deacon Dawson, “ Stevenage,” Flod- 
gate Road, Walwood Park, Leytonstone. 

Н. RÜHMANN, Ringstraat 24, Amsterdam, Holland. 

WILLIAM HENRY KNEEN, “ Croit-e-Caley," Colby, Islé 
of Man. 

SIDNEY CLARK, 3 Thornton Road, Stanwix, Carlisle. 

G. TRUSSRLL, 54 Victoria Road, Barking, Е. 


“aper. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A NEPHEW OF GRACE DARLING. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF THE “DARLING” 
FAMILY AS LIGHTHOUSE-KEEPERS, 


OUR photo shows Mr. Robert Darling, who has just 
retired from the Trinity Service after thirty-six years’ 
continuous lighthouse-keeper's service. In an inter- 
view, he had some very interesting things to say about 
lighthouse duties, and about tbe remarkable record of 
his family in that branch of the Trinity Service. 
„Here is his story told in his own words : “ Well, I was 
born on the Longstone Lighthouse in the year 1846, 
two years after my aunt Grace died. My father lived 
on the island as assistant keeper to his father, who 
was Grace Darling's father. I was thete fourteen 
years My father was shifted to the Coquet Island as 
principal, and then I went to sea for ten yenra, and 
many a rough night I had while at sea; but I left that 
and joined the Trinity Service after my father died, 
and have been in it up to the present. I was at Souter 


(Photo by WHITE. 
Robert Darling. 


Point Lighthouse for twenty-four years; it is electric 
light, with boilers and engines. When I got my pro- 
motion 1 was sent to the Chapman on the London 
River. I was there for three years, and from there I 
was sent back to the Longrtone to my home and birth- 
place, and have remained there for eight years. I 
would not have left it yet had not my health failed. 
As for shipwrecks, it would take mea week to tell you 
all, aa I never kept the dates of them: but I must FAV 
I have seen a great many in my time, and I have 
helped to save many a one {n some very rough weather. 
My great-grandfather, grandfather, father, and I have 
all lived as keepers on the Farne Islanda, My grand. 
father lived on the island for sixty years, and father 
ninetcen years, but you will see father was shifted to 
the Coquet, and nearly all the Darlings are buried at 


Bamborough.” 
4. 


POSTAGE-STAMP EXHIBITION 
FOR MANCHESTER. 


MANCHESTER ів to have an Exhibition of Postage- 
Stamps and Philatelic Congress next year. It may not 
be generally known tbat some of the most valuable 
stamp collections in this country are owned b 
Manchester philatelists, and these, together with the 
collections of other prominent dixciples of the hobby, 
Will be placed on view at the Hulme Town Hail. 
Manchester, for three days—namely, February 18, 19, 
and 20, 1909. The exhibits will include some of the 
greatest rarities of the philatelic world, and will 
embrace stumps from practically every country that 
has so far come within the scope Of a recognise postal 
service. The Hon. Secretary is Mr. J. R. M. Albrecht, 
who ія a fellow of the, Royal Philatelic Society, and the 


Exhibition offices are at 9 Albert Square, Manchester, 
where all communications should be addressed. 


ate 


BOY SCOUTS. 


A SCOUT-MASTER, Mr. Alfred Н. Clarke, writes in 
regard to this subject, denying strongly that the scout- 
ing has to do with training boys as soldiers. Here are 
his statements : 

“A scout's oath forbids him to take life of any 
creature—to say nothing of fellow-man—save in de- 
fence of his life, or for food, for Instance. Again, the 
first promise of a’acont when enrolled is ‘to do his duty 
to God,’ and tbe I. M. C. A are everywhere taking up 
the movement as a branch of their junior work.“ 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


(THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIES.) 


“What to do with Our Boys” 
Competition. 


S announced in our issue for Oct. 31st 
we have arranged with the British 
Schools of Commerce and Journa- 

lism to present our readers with 10 prizes in 
the form of Scholarships, to the value of One 
Hundred Guineas. 

The competition paper will consist of a 
newspaper extract to be written in 
" McEwan's Royal Shorthand," and, with a 
view to enabling our readers to write this 
extract, and win one of the valuable prizes, 
we have arranged to give our readers 


THREE FREE LESSONS IN 


“McEWAN'S ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Lesson I has already appeared. 
(Vide Nov. 7th.) 


Lesson II. 
The principles of abbreviation. 


Several consonants and combinations of 
consonants of frequent occurrence in the 
English language are “ indicated." 


These consonants аге В, L, T, D, S, the 
combinations of consonants are St, Zd, Ter, 
Der. and Ther, or with any other vowel— 
Ture. &c. 


By writing any letter over the line (the 
ruled line in the note book), R is added to it, 


thus. `.. per.. . pray, , 9— track, 
ON pou war, O^ warm, ( _ their 


(The ruled line in the Exercise book is 
indicated by the dotted line). 


By writing any consonant through the 
line. L ıs added to it: thus, N play, 


. > black, . ? . hill. М well. NE evil. 


By making any consonant except H, half 
length. T or D, is added; thus, \ pet, 
N el 
... bread, J date. L ticket. ... melt, 
oo marked, а added, model. 


L admit, j admitted. 


Bv making any consonant except H, 
double length, ter, der. ther, ture, &c., may be 


added, thus, — Cater, g—————- actor, 
NS better, / 7 Tender, 


* builder. 


S under certain circumstances may be 
indicated as follows, 


(a) Before or after a vowel, by placing 
the vowel on the wrong side of the consonant, 


tide. NW ape, SN sap. “ә pay, Wo pays, 
U-— si. . summer,, ? address, c— sick, 
Lo physical, Мэ peace, Ng bask, 
© cause, bu s 
" , seeking, rde -P 


service. 


(b When immediately preceding or 
following a consonant, by a small semi-circle ; 


— 
. martyr. 


chosen secure, 


thus. specks. 

(c) By thickening the down strokes of 
diphthongs; thus, L. prize, V. boys, 
mmr grouse. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


Ses as in recess may be represented as 


in —Ctecess, Ay services, Cu success, 
^o abscess. 


(d) A second S may be added to out 
Nnes written according to sub-paragraphs 
(a) and (c) by means of a small circle; thus, 


O poses prizes. — cases, 
Мо bases, O causes. 


St, with the vowels A and E, is repre- 
sented by a small loop, and with the vowels 


О and О-ОО, by a large loop: thus; Vo past, 
“у post, б taste, b toast S. step, 


C stock. 


Str is indicated by writing the st loop on 
the other side of the consonant; thus. 


Ny Pester, D poster. N strip, 
co stroke, q street, 22 earnest, 
AZ reposed, deposed. 

W and H may nearly always be omitted 


medially, as in . Buckingham. 


Den. 2 Birmingham. assuaged. 
Word signs, to be committed to memory : 

\ 
@e | ° told, N put, e... ОП, was, 


С (һап, | it. great, ( with. 


Having committed to memory these 
rules and examples, write in shorthand the 
following Exercise. 


Exercise 2. 

Jack Bray took the truck along the track 
to the grove. 

The plucky black sailor told the evil 
fellow to go away. 

The pert lad put the ticket on the mould. 

The cutter was a better actor than the 
builder. 

It was wrong to place so great a basket 
on the desk. 

The boys shot the brace of grouse. 


The doctor operated with success on the 
abscess. 


— —— 


When the above exercise is completed it 
may be sent for correction to the Headmaster, 
The British Schools of Commerce and Jour- 
nalism, 97 New Bond Street, London, W. 


Write on the left hand corner “ B.O.P." 


and enclose a stamped directed envelope for 
the return of the Exercise.’ 


Lesson 111. will appear on December 26th. 
E. 25 e. 


| 
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WF NEW SUBJECTS AND PRIZES. 
[Continued from page 19.) 


IV.—Designing Competition. 
Prize-money — One Guinea. 


We will give PRIZE-MONKY up to this amount for M 
best monogram, in colours, of the letters В.О. 
[Zast day for sending tn, February 27, 1909.) 


V.— My Favourite Hobby " 
Competition. 
Prire-money — Two Guineas. 


We offer PRIZF-MONEKY upto this amount for ns ia 
paper, not excceding 500 words in length, on 7 0 
petitor's favourite hobby — dealing. ғау, 2 Row 
following points: (1) * Why I took it up : 1 fron 
I have worked it“: (3)“ Benefits I have депте, m 
it": and (4) “Practical hinte that may belp Gben 
[Last day for sending in, February 27.) 


VI.—Fretwork Competition 


Prize-money— Two Guineas. 


А for U 

We offer PRIZE-MONKY up to this amonnt O a 

best fretwork panel, вау 24 inches by 12 prem 
taining the word “ Saee." [Last day for 

March 31.) 


VII.— Descriptive Competition 
Prize-money— One Guinea. 


We offer this for the best descriptive sketch ^. 
exceeding 500 words, of where the competi 
[Last day for sending in, March 31.) 


VIII.—Drawing Competition. 
Prize-money—One Guinea. 


on ! 
We offer this for the best pen-and-ink e pel 
balf-sheet of notepaper or poet card 85 eite 
amusing incident the competitor has г нү 
or can imagine! [Last day for sending їл, pra 


—————á— © 


IX.— Photographic Competiti 


We offer this for the best photograp 
competitor's own neighbourhood. 
objet of interest. All photos sh 
(Last day for sending tn, Apri 30.] 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 
By Е. H. Botton, 


Author of Trapped.“ “ Those Young Barbarians,” ete. ete, 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


“ Sliding to his awful doom,” Digitized by 
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CHAPTER X. 


T was Gratton who first hazarded dis- 
covery as to their true position. He had 
been working some little time at the sliding 
door, and, becoming used to the light, which 
increased every minute, ventured to wriggle 
through into the baleony as soon as he was 
able to move the door suflieiently. Here 
he found the branches and leaves of the 
trees thick around him, many having forced 
their way through the lattice-work, and, 
indeed, having wrought considerable havoc 
in so doing. He put his head back through 
the aperture into the passaye. 

" We're stuck in forest, by the look 
of things," he called, “and it sems ав 
though there was a deep dip ‘ust in front. 
There’s more light now, but the leaves 
are pretty thick all round." 

Robeson followed quickly, with à word of 
warning to Gratton, and to those behind. 

* Don't. move about too much. We'd 
better make sure how firmly she's fixed 
before we all rush for the outside. She 
seems tight enough, but we can't be too 
cautious. Come back, my lad, and let me see.“ 

Acting upon his own words he made 
careful survey, as he pushed himself through 
after having made way for Gratton to re- 
enter the kitchen. The Sunflower“ 
swayed very slightly, and it seemed that her 
alnost imperceptible oscillation жаз only 
the “give” of the trees theniselves. He 
managed to wrench open the lattice gate 
and crawled gingerly out amongst the 
trunks and branches. 

The light was now sufficiently strong to 
enible him to see what he was doing in 
safety. As many of the trees were of the 
palm tribe the aid of branches was not 
enough to enable him to reach the ground 
by them alone, and he had occasion to 
make use of the rope ladder, во far as it 
availed. He went gingerly down, followed 


by Gratton and Bissett, who were unable 


to restiain their impatience. Indeed, had 
he not been in front of them, they would 
robably have been down in half the time. 
But climbing had not been the good man's 
best point up to now, and, as he laughingly 
remarked, he was in need of plenty of 
practice. 

“That’s just about the square truth,” 
gaid Bissett, sotto voce, to his companion, 
as Robeson slipped, and did the next six 
feet with greater speed. 

It was luckily the last part of the climb, 
and landed him upon a grass, tree-covered 
lee of great breadth ; but it might easily 
have been more serious. This they could 
s»^ when they took a survey of their sur- 
roundings in the clearer light of the open. 
Tas ledge extended for several yarcs, and 
the 1 abruptly dropped, a precipice of rock, 
some four or five hundred feet into a well- 
wooded valley, the tops of the trees being 
visible through the morning baze, Behind 
them sloped a hill, probably twice the height 
from the ledge on which they stood aa the 
ledge itself appeared to be from the bottom 
of the valley, though on account of the haze 
of dawn it seemed at first higher * and from 
jts side a grove of trees, extendiug about half 
way to the summit, found final settlement 
upou the shelf where they stood. 

It was into these trees that the “Sunflower ” 
had fallen after her collision, and by them 
was held fixed, her nose resting on the 
ledge and her bulk sloping sharply up- 
wards, and only just visible here or there 
amongst the thickly clustered foliage; for 
in spite of the airship's great dimensions 
the mountain grove was sufficiently large to 
hide the greater part of her from any but 
the most prying eyes. Had not several of 
the trees grown outwards from the hill, 

ofore pointing their tops toward the 
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sky, undoubtedly the ‘ Sunflower”? had 
suflered even more severely, As it was, she 
had pushed aside many of the smaller trunks, 
the trees growing up from the outer edge 
of the shelf itself acting as her strongest stay. 

Robeson stared round him in utter 
amazement. The summit of the hill could 
not be seen immediately behind them, but 
its height could be approximately apprised 
by a side view from the edge of the chil. 

“Tm out of all reckoning,” he muttered. 
“It’s inexplicable." 

The boys looked out at the rocks and 
tree-covered slopes looming through the 
morniag blue across the valley. 

“ Where on earth hare we got to?“ was 
their unanswered query. 

A rustling behind called their attention 
to the arrival of Sir Frederick. He had 
been unable to rest, in spite of his aching 
head and somewhat shiky condition, White 
and anxious, he joined the trio, and the 
same question rose in his throat. 

It might be the Bermudas, or Jamaica,” 
hazarded Robeson at length. I can hardly 
imagine we have swerved backwards towards 
the Azores. And vet, in spite of favourable 
wind in the evening, and our good speed 
through the whole of yesterday, I don't 
understand how we can have made either 
one place or the other.” 

“I give it up," said Sir Frederic.“ We 
shall know, of course, very soon ; but it's a 
terrible calamity.” 

He shook his head with a sorrowful air. 

"I am thankful no life has been lost,“ 
he added, with a brave attempt at cheer- 
fulness. 

" [1H tell vou what, dad," cried. Charlie; 
Perce and ГЇЇ chmb down into the valley 
and make our way across the woods. We'll 
be bound to come to some place soon, 
especially if we are in Bermuda or the other 
show; and there'll be plenty of English not 
far away, I'll waver. And we'll come and 
report, while vou and Xr. Robeson hang 
ab. ut here til we get back.” 

After taking stock of their position, and 
looking about them for some time, a way was 
discovered which emed to lead down the 
rocks into the valley; but Sir Frederick 
shook his head doubttully. 

" I don't know what tc say," he remarked. 
“One thing is clear—we must get out of 
this predicament ; but I don't relish the 
idea of you two going alone down that place. 
It's a stiff climb, ап has no appearance of 
being a made path. There are signs of 
som: animals having used it, true, but 
they are more surefocte.] ——" 

Charlie impetuouslv. interrupted him. 

"Look here, dad," he cried, ‘ we've 
got to do it, whether we like it or not, and 
"ou're not in the best condition vet to risk 
it. Besides, if we can't climb down, Ill 
warrant—-——" 

He stopped rather abruptly. 
gentlemen laughed. 

“You're sure we can't either, eh?“ said 
Robeson, the memory of his slip fresh upon 
him. “Well, well, I daresay you're right. 
But you certainly ought not to go without 
food: you may have a long tramp before 
vou." 

The climb back into the disabled “ Sun- 
flower " was by no means easy, especially to 
the two elder members of the party. Indeed, 
Sir Frederick. was glad to rest for a few 
moments when they had regained the 
platform. Meanwhile, amongst the general 
upset, the boys managed to get together 
materia] for a breakfast. Fortunately things 
had been so well packed in the vessel that 
not much damage was done to the eatables, 
Some of the water had leaked from the 
closed cistern, in its altered position, but 
nothing to cause any discomfort, and the 

etro] tank was intact. Having at last 


The two 


partaken of food and drink, and stowed 
uwav a good supply of the former in ther 
pockets also, the lads bade their companions 
farewell, and prepared to start. 

“Take the glasses, Charlie boy," said Sir 
Frederick ; “they may be handy.” 

The boy caught them up, and the two 
swung themselves lightly down to the ledge. 
Here their real dithcultv began. The path- 
way they had discovered secmed to be the 
only one in the vicinity, and they soon found 
that it was by no means a very safe or 
easy one to negotiate. For some little 
distance they made their way down in 
silence, holding on with their hands to the 
rocks when necessary; but, coming at 
length to a bend, they saw that the narrow 
ledge upon which they stood ended with 
disconcerting abruptness. 

"Gee.  whillikins, Perce!” exclaimed 
Bissett, peering over Gratton's shoulder, "I 
feel the want of the dear old Sunflower 
more than ever now, Can you take it, old 
тацу” 

Gratton looked across the рар. The width 
was barcly four feet to a continuation of 
the rocky shelf, but if he missed there was 
a drop that would not bear thinking of, 
on to the stones far below. 

"LH trv,” he said grimly, setting his 
teeth and preparing for a spring. 

e Up, school ! cried Bissett, cheerily. 

The call rang in the boy's ears, and tired his 
brain. The call that never failed upon the 
Lunechester fields to rouse the best in tbe 
Luneehester boys was not going to fail here 
in unknown wilds, amid untried dangers. 
Hs set himself for the spring, and nex: 
moment was across, 

" Done!" he cried, before there wes 
time for thought and a weakening reaction. 
“Done! Now, cld man, Up, up, up, school: 

Once more, with happy result, rang the 
nerving cry, and then, as Bissett eared the 
space successfully, there was an answering 
call from among the trees below that for the 
moment set their hearts Leating painfully. 
It was the wail they had heard in the night, 
but weaker now, and with a desperately 
pitiful ring that. pierced them like a knife: 

" Аа-1! Aa-i! Aa-ii! Nooma! Noon 
mogla-a-ah ! ? 

In the stillness the weird unknown words 
were clearly heard. The wailing died away, 
and the boys looked at each other. , 

“My word, Bissctt," said Gratton, “Im 
mighty glad we got over before that came, OF 
we'd never have had the nerve!“ 

From here deseent was easy for a com 
siderable distance, but, arriving within sone 
hundred feet or so of the bottom, a fresh 
danger arose, The precipice at that point wes 
not so pronounced, the hill sloping sharp!) 
down, with loose stones on the side. They 
had so far seen nothing of wild animal Ше, 
except for the occasional appearance of b 
among the trees; but now, as they were 
about to climb round a ledge of rock— 
indeed, as it happened, the narrowest nde 
of the whole distance there was а rush, an 
a creature like a fox darted out from a cle 
in the hill and dashed down the ledge out of 
sight. NP 

Gratton was at the moment clingme 0 
the root of a shrub as he swung himself 
round a jutting boulder, and the pe 
shock caused him to relax his hold. we 
a startled ery he slipped down the 5 
upon the loose stones, clutching out WF J 
to save himself. Bissets, swinging madly 
round the boulder, looked down and n 
just below, the end of a dark pool which lay 
for some little distance under the pathway 
he kad still to traverse, and into which р» 
friend must inevitably fall, Noisome a8 
water looked, it was not the «anget of the 
ducking that he feared for Gratton. He s. 
several floating logs upon the surface of tue 
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water, and he knew all too well what thcy 


B, were. 
He could not erv, he could not move, as 
-, rat ton slid nearer and nearer to the ейте 
; vf the horrid pit where the lazy ailigators lay. 
PE 
ا‎ 
DE } 
DU 
om A 
M 
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х [Here is an old proverb, which, I am afraid, 
on belongs to the times when sheep-stealing 
was a Capital offence, that one might as 
c; well be killed for a sheep as а limb. It is 
» possible that Tom and Dick Macfarlane had 
yı never heard of the proverb, but they acted 
^4. upon its somewhat doubtful advice, never- 
theless. Why hurry back to school now 
De that thev were out? Why not go down 
үш to the jetty and see the fun? Dick was 
% the tempter once more, and Tom, after 
ap Stating many good reasons for not going, 
went all the same. 
o dt was a strangely animated scene they 
looked upon when they arrived, with the 
s breath almost blown out of them, at the 


4 tiny little harbour. The tide had just 
turned, and was rolling in to the sound of 
. thunderous music, the big waves coming up 
out of the darkness like ghostly white walls, 
crashing upon the shiagle and retreating 
with a noise as of rattling musketrv, as they 
dragged the round stones in their wake. 

Just out of the reach of the waves, an! 
retreating farther and farther back, as they 
us encroached upon their standinig- place, stood 
the majority of the crowd, for the jetty walls 
"T shielded them from the south-west gale, 
„АПФ made it just possible for them to 
` exchange opinions аз to the success of the 
^, boat. Oa the jetty itself, sitting about on 
- its stanchions and piles of rope and chain 
cable, or standing in groups, vainly trying 
“to keep the tobacco in their pipes from 
blowing away in streaming sparks, stood 
-' groups of fishermen and seafaring men 

yenerally, who were not afraid of the salt 
* spume which every now and then blew like 
a rainstorm into their faces. 
f Neither Tom nor Dick had ever seen a 
"t sight like it before in their short lives, and 
it filled their minds with a sort of terror, as 
the thought came home to both of them 
that they themselves were solely and wholly 
б respo sible for the whole thing! 
5 U Pm awfully sorry we did it,” said Tom, 
in a kind of stage whisper. °“ I had no idea 
it would look like this.” 
S “Shut up!" said Dick. Thev’d be 
ready to throw us into the sea if they 
v knew. I feel rather sorry myself, but it 
“can't be helped now. See, there's old 

: Ransome and his daughter Mary. If he 
* zu, us he might smell а rat.” 
as "I feel as if Га like to tell him," said 
„Tom.“ that we did it, and we're sorry.” 

il ^" You do, if you dare!” said Dick. 
whit would be the good of doing that? 
listen ! Do you hear what they're saving? 
. They evidently think it’s real enough. I 
„ward that man over there talk about a 
., ocket that went up. He must have 
o Magined it, I guess.” The next moment 
„ h^ boys nearly jumped out of their skins. 
ES (псу folt someone touch them from behind, 
-nud sprang round like two recruits on 
rad. They found themselves face to face 
‚ “th Mary Ransome, whom all the boys at 
г ue school knew, more or less, 
sc “Why,” she said, looking with а sort 

_ "f motherly smile at them, what are you 

. long down here?” Their hearts gave a 


ll. 


‚ imultaneous bound of apprehension. Did 
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The !id had twisted himself round, and 
was sliding down upon his back, all effort 
to stay himself being unavailing. It c med 
to Bissctt as though the end would never 
соте; as though he had been always stand- 
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ing there, frozen stiff with horror, and as 
though for untold ages Gratton had been 
sliding to his awful doom, Yet in а few 
seconds it was all over. 

(70 be continued.) 


over with patriotic pride, and Corby and 


STORY OF THE SOUTH COAST. 
By A. В. Cooper. 
PART V. 
she suspect something? But her next 


remark gave them their opportunity, and 
they seized it with avidity. 

* [thought you were all at home with your 
mothers," she siud, Fou certainly look 
as if vou ought to be.” 

Whea a boy wants to stave off awkward 
questions, he generally talks very fast him- 
self, and that was the course Tom and Dick 
took. Together and by turns they said : 

* Oh, we have no mother to go to, Miss 
Ransome. We've been staying in school 
all the vacation. The Doctor says we can 
do almost exactly as we like to make up for 
it. That is really why we're here. We 
heard the gun "—they might have added 
that they heard it particularly clearly 
“and as we've never seen a lifeboat go to 
a rescue, we thought wed come down, 
Mother's on her way home from India. Yes, 
our father's a missionary there. She meant 
to come home on the steamboat, and in that 
case she would have been home weeks since. 
But she sailed on the Queen of the East 
instead." They got no further with their 
story. That roval name acted like magic 
upon Mary Ransome. 

The Queen of the East /” she exclaimed. 
** Then, do vou know, boys, my brother Jack 
is second mate aboard her? He'll know 
your dear mother quite well. What a 
strange thing! Hark!” she said, the 
next moment—for during her talk with the 
boys she had seemed to forget her anxiety— 
“the boat’s returning! Come with me and 
stand beside gran'dad ! ” 

She took hold of an arm cf each, and it 
maybe she thought it was the pressure of 
the wind that made them so difficult to 
drag along. They knew better, but they 
dared not raise any objections, Besides, 
they thought they would be able to slip 
away among the crowd before the boat 
returned with its tale of a fruitless search, 
It was quite evident, even to their boyish 
reckoning, thit old. Ransome had not told 
the crowd that he did not fire the gun. But 
they knew he would tell the lifeboatmen 
pretty quickly when they landed. He 
would do that just to put himself right with 
them. if for nothing else. Then questions 
would be asked, and their presence on the 
shore might draw suspicion upon them. 

Old Ransome, however, was not the man 
tc stand idly by when work was to be done, 
and he took no more notice of the bovs than 
if they had been cockle-shells. Mary, too, 
was full of eagerness now, and they might 
easily have fallen back among the crowd 
and escaped further notice, But something 
held them rooted tothe spot. What was it 7 

It was the sight of the lifeboat filled. to 
repletion, Guided with unerring rudder 
and the stroug sweep of oars, she came out 
of the hurly-burly of the storm into the 
comparative quiet of the little square of 
water behind the jetty wall. Yes, there 
were women there—they could sce them 
plainly now—and men in strange garments 
huddled in the bottom of the boat like 
herrings in a barrel. The crowd went wild 
with jov, for this was a feather in Corby's 


cap. The big London pipers would bubble 


its gallant lifeboatmen would be on every 
tongue, and ballads would be made in their 
praise, 

The sailormen jumped down from the 
jetty on to the shingle and, pressing their 
Way through the shouting, cheering throng, 
rushed into the water and ran the boat as 
far as possible up the beach. Then every. 
body was eager to lend a hand. Tom and 
Dick were in the front rank. The women 
were handed out first, but the last one to 
leave the boat was carried bodilv, not by a 
native of Corby, it seemed, but by one of the 
shipwrecked crew— an officer of the vessel. 
which had gone ashore in the bay. Lanterns 
swung hither and thither, and their light 
fell both upon the face and uniform of this 
man, and also upon the face of the woman 
he carried, 

" Jack !  cried—nay, almost screamed— 
Mary Ransome. “ Gran’dad, it's our 
Jack!” Laughing and weeping, almost 
beside herself with jov, she clutched at her 
brothers arm, while the old man pressed 
forward and eased him of his burden, the 
lidy saying at the same time: “ Thanks 
thanks very much, dear friends. 1 can 
walk now, ] think." 

There was only one voice like hers in the 
world; it was such a gentle, sweet voice, 
and yet so clear and telling. It could be 
heard quite plainly, even above the deep 
roar of the surf, and now, too, a deep still- 
ness had settled down upon the crowd. 
They were silent for joy. Two boys heard 
that voice, and in an instant thev were at the 
lady's side, clinging wildly to her wet dress 
and saying. Mother, mother, mother!“ 

The crowd stood respectfully back while the 
deer lady clasped her two bovs to her heart. 

“И is indeed. 1,” she said. Mr. Ran- 

some told me that we should land here, as 
we came in the lifeboat, but I never dreamt, 
dear boys, that I should see vou so soon.” 
, Even in the midst of their almost delirious 
Joy, both Dick and Tom felt a pang of 
remorse. Though Providence had made it 
right, they knew that they had done wrong, 
and that very moment, as they wept for 
joy in their mother's arms, they both 
secretly resolved to confess everything. 

It was the next afternoon, one of those 
beautiful January days which so often 
follow a night of storm, when there seems 
almost a touch of spring in the air, that 
Mrs. Macfarlane, quickly recovered from 
the effects of her terrible experience, wnlked 
from the school with her two bovs across 
the chif-top to the coastguard” station. 
Mary answered their knock, looking as 
happy aa if someone had left her a fortune, 
and the old man and the young one gave 
them courteous greeting. 

“We've come to thank vou all for vour 
kindness," said Mrs. Macfarlane, “and I 
want to tell vou," she added, turning to 
the old man,“ that vour grandson has been 
like a son to me on the voyage home, and I 
feel almost like mother towards him.“ 

Thank vou. -nía nin; afd old Ran- 
some, much кигаш. Мете Шай to 
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have him home, and I’m glad he's bin of 
service to you; but as for the rescue, you've 
naught to thank me for. I'd no more hand 
in it than vou had, таат. It were Provi- 
dence as did it. Гуе not told a living soul 
except Jack, and he's as much baflled 
as me. He heard the gun hisself afore 
the collision, Now, what did it go off for? 
Thats the question, But if it hadn't. ha’ 
ооло olf just when it did neither you nor 
Jack "ud a bin here, that's a moral. If Pd 
ha! waited for your signal, even if Pd seon it, 
which I might not ha? done, the lifeboat 
would ha’ bin half an hour too late and 
naught could ha’ saved vou. Jack tells me 
he see the Queen founder two minutes 
after you'd left her. Its a fair puzzle. It 
were Providence as fired that gun. But 
here am і rattlin! on, forgettin' as you 
kiow naught about it. You see, me and 
Mary z 
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“ know more than you dc, Mr. Ransome, 
and more than Jack or Mary," said Mrs. 
Macfarlane, looking round with a motherly 
smile. “lt was Providence indeed, but 
Providence turning a wrong and foolish 
act to a richt use. Now, boys, make your 
confession.” 

Dick and Tom, who had been twirling 
their school-caps in the background in a 
fever of anxiety as to what they should 
say and how the old coastguard would take 
it, made a simultaneous step forward, But 
before Tom could get his very dry tongue 
to work Dick blurted out: “1 fired. the 
gun, Mr. Ransome. I made Tom come with 
me, but he really didn't want to. I thought 
it woud be an awfully good lark to give 
the lifeboat crew a bit of practice. So, while 
you were asl „I mean while you were 
indoors, we fired the old gun. It did make 
a row!” 


iy o AA کے‎ 


During this disjointed recital the o. 
man's face was a study. He opened i. 
mouth and stared at the boys as if they we 
two denizens of the deep come out fot 
walk ashore. But Mary made а sudie 
and complete diversion by rushing imp. 
sively forward, sweeping the twins into ler 
arms, and kissing them unreservedly. Th 
submitted, for schoolboys, with a sw 
prisingly good grace. 

" You are two perfect darlings!” 4 
suid, “ What does a bit of mi chief mat 
now? You're two little bricks, ard i 
gran'dad doesn't sav so and forgive y. 
this very minute, I'll never speak to bh’ 
agai, so there!" She turned in te: 
d iance on the old man, and he said: 

* Well, well, all's well as ends well, ғ 
I reckon I were right, after all. It we 
Providence as fired that gun." 

[THE END.] 


THE QUEST OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


[5 the history of exploration the quest of 
the North-West Passage reads like 
some romance, and no tragedy of Polar ice 
ever stirred men's hearts so deeply as the 
gillint struggle of Franklin and his crew, 
It stirred them not only to sympathy but 
also to carry on the struggle till, in 1907, 
Roald Amundsen, in the буо, achieved 
guccess with a crew numbering only seven, 

It was little imegined when the Gjoa was 
built, for the һегпид fishery, in Rosendal 
shipvard on the Hardanger, that she was to 
achieve this triumph, nor did such a dream 
enter the mind of Amundsen, when, as a boy 
of eight, he was captivated by the story of 
Franklin. 

The idea first came to him as, one of an 
enthusiastie Norwegian crowd, he welcomed 
Nansen on his return from his Greenland 
expedition. When Nansen sailed three 
years later for the North Pole, Amundsen 
ardently desired to go with him, but his 
mother wisely judged him too young for such 
work and insisted on his continuing his 
studies, nor until after her death did he feel 
himself justified in beginning the training 
essential to an Arctic explorer. 

He first engaged himself as ап ordinary 
seaman on a vessel bound for the Polar seal- 
fisheries, and three years later tool part 
in the Belgian Antarctic Expedition. It was 
during this voyage that plans for his own 
future work became clear to him: he would 
find the North-West Passage and also locate 
the Magnetic North Pole, an object of still 
greater scientific importance. 

He was fortunate in finding friends ready 
to help him with advice and with money. 
The little “joa was purchased and outfitted, 
and in June 1903 she was ready to leave 
Christiania for what proved to be one of the 
most fruitful vovages of discovery and scien- 
tific investigation undertaken in recent years. 

T'he members of the expedition were seven, 
including Amundsen, the leader; Lieutenant 
Hansen, who went as navigator, astronomer, 
geologist, and photographer; Anton Lund, 
first mate; Peder Ristvedt, meteorologist and 
first engineer; Helmer Hansen, second mate; 
Gustar Wiik, assistant for magnetic obser- 
vations ; and Adolf Lindstrom, who had been 
cook to the famous Fram expedition and 
accompanied Amundsen in the same capa- 
city. The party was a small one for so 
hazardous an enterprise, but it was Amund- 
sen’s experience that the smaller the company 
the greater its chances of success, comfort, 
and harmony. One of the eeseiıtizl con- 
ditions for the success of an Arctic expedi- 
tion, for working together under all sorts of 
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circumstances, is for every man to be fully 
occupied, and it is no easy task for the 
leader to find employment, for long periods, 
for a large company. 

On June 15 the party boarded their little 
craft and, bidding good-bye to home and 
civilisation, set out on the quest to which 
so many gallant lives had already been given. 

Across the Atlantic, in the track of their 
predecessors, they. steamed, and on July 11 
мечі land, а creggy mountain landscape, 
a littlo west of C, Farewell, on the Greenland 
coast, 

Putting in at Godhaven, on the west coast, 
they took in the sledges, kavaks, skis, 
dogs, and twenty barrels of petroleum, which 
Amundsen had arranged with the inspector 
of the district to have in readiness for him ; 
and, followed by the good wishes of the 
kindly settlers at the tiny port, steamed 


westward amid drifting ice, biting wind, 


and the fog which is seldom long absent in 
Arctic regions, 

A month later they reached Beech Island 
and anchored in Erebus Bay. This was 
Sic John Franklin's last depot, and from 
this point he and his expedition passed into 
darkness and death. ‘The travellers, who 
had come hoping to finish his uncompleted 
task, felt their hearts strangely stirred as 
they looked out on the dreary spot, bare of 
any sign of vegetation, the sadness of its 
old associations hanging over it. Yet their 
determination to achieve success маз 
strengthened by the thought of that gallant 
company, While they were cheered by the 
fact that the conditions of the ice were most 
favourable for their work, and that they 
had made headway with ease where others 
had endured terrible struggles with wind 
and ice - floes, 

With the departure from Beechy Island 
a new chapter of their adventure opened. 
They were no longer sailing in known waters 
where others had preceded them. They 
were now to travel where, at most, two 
ships had gone, and those only to perish, and 
they hoped to reach waters which no keel 
had ploughed. 

Almost at the outset of the voyage in 
virgin waters the most dangerous of their 
experiences occurred, The ship’s hold took 
fire ncar the petroleum tanks, and everyone 
knew what would happen if these became 
heated. The whole crew worked with 
frantic haste, congratulating themselves 
that the accident had happened before the 
ice closed in, and in an incredibly short time 


the fire was extinguished and the Gjoa 
saved for her future werk. 


Only a few days later the little ve 
grounded on a reef, at high tide, duni: 
gale of sleet. This was nearly the erd 
the (joa. For hours the storm raged ©) 
unabated furv, lifting the vessel and tire 
her against the rocka. At last I the. 
it impossible that she could hold togeth 
xavs Amundsen. There was still tim 
let down a boat and load it with thet 
indispensable necessaries, . Į stood т 
in the most terrible agony, strugulitg f 
d. cision. On me rested every resporsiliz 
and the moment came when I hed to? 
my choice—to abandon the Gjos th 
the boats and see her smashed up, or to- 
the worst and perchance to mett death + 
all souls on board.” | 

For the sake of those with him he 
that he dare not risk the latter alterni 
but when he announced his decion, |. 
tenant Hansen urged the throwirg " 
board of further cargo. They had aln: 
sacrificed much that was neces. 
comfort, but twenty-five more of А 
heaviest cases were flung away and te 
a" sited the result. The Gjoa seem 
pull hers if together for a final leap. 
was lifted high and flung on the baret 
with terrific force. In my distress" 
the leader, “ I sent up an ardent pan 
the Almighty. Yet another bump . 
than ever, then one more and we slid n 

Everything now depended on a way 
speedily found out of the shoals . 
round, and, working with desperate e 
the crew reached C. Cliristian Freden 
anchored in five fathoms ot water, WOM- 
with toil and mental strain. x. 

On September 12 they came d 
natural harbour, so admirably ше. 
winter-quarters that. Amundsen Me 
to make a settlement here and u. 
base from which to make sledge 1 
take magnetic observations. 11108 E 
veritable haven for weary trav 
tered from the wind and with е 
which provided fresh water. he 80 
named it '*Gjoahavn," and ake S: 
establishing a home there for ы 
began. built . 
stores, 
the ship, then an observatory an 
house for Ristvedt and Wiik, ziii 
live ashore making magnetic obser i 

Self-regi stering magnetic m 
set up in the observatory, en 
Wik changed the paper on t 
drum, by no means an easy or ei; v 
Often he had to plough M dep" 
raging wiud and snow а yaw © 
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temperature of 76° below zero. It needed 
an able and willing man to carry out this 
duty, and this Wiik did for nineteen months 
without intermission, a sufficient testimonial 
to his zeal and devotion to the expedition. 

Meteorological observations were taken 
three times in the twenty-four hours, the 
recording machines being under the charge 
of Ristvedt, who had many a rough time 
with his instruments on dark, stormy 
nights. 

When all the buildings necessary for the 
work of the expedition were erected, 
Gjoahavn presented quite the appearance 
of a little village. Uranienborg,” the 
astronomical observatory for Lieutenant 
Hansen s work, was the last of the series, and 
many a trying hour did he spend there, 
while the rest of the company were snugly 
aboard the ship at the close of the day's 
tasks, “ A clear night of stars“ to poor 
Hansen was not merely something to admire ; 
he must then turn out and, behind a bare 
snow wall, with stiff frozen fingers and ice- 
coated telescope lens, register his observa- 
tions. 

The Eskimos, coming north for hunting 
and fishing, discovered the“ Kabluna "" or 
white men, and the members of the expedi- 
tion were soon on the best of terms with 
these inhabitants at the Magnetic North 
Pole. Always good-natured, lively and ser- 
viceable, the Eskimo added considerably to 
the variety and gaiety of life at Gjoahavn, 
and were always ready to supply the ex pedi- 
tion with skins, reindeer meat, and fish. 

These Nechelli Eskimos have had no 
contact with civilisation, and Amundsen 
describes them “as still in the Stone Age.” 
They know no method of procuring fire 
other than by rubbing two picces of wood 
together, and with сану manage to 
make their food luke-warm over seal.oil 
flame. They still hunt with bows and 
arrows, and fish with long spears fashioned 
of reindeer horn. In perhaps the dreariest 
region of the earth's surface, compelled to 
toil hard for the merest subsistence, they 
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appear always gav and happy, and proved 
themselves faithful. honest, and reliable in 
their relations with the members of the 
expedition. 

For nineteen months Gjoahavn was the 
home of the expedition. Ihe winter passed 
in scientific work, which was highly success- 
ful, and the spring and summer in sledge 
journevs, in. which the low flat coast of 
Victoria Land and the“ Roval Geographical 
Society Islands“ were charted ; the Ogugli 
Sea between America and Victoria Land 
was also explored and discovered to be very 
full of islands and not clear as shown in old 
maps—a discovery of importance to future 
navigators in these waters, Yet all the 
party looked forward with eagerness to the 
time when the Magnetic North Pole having 
been located, and the harbour free from ice, 
the joa might set out on the actual search 
for the North-West Passage. 

On August 13, 1905, this was found to be 
practicable, and, in thick fog and a light 
contrary breeze, the expedition left Gjoahavn. 
The route discovered. by Dr. John Rae 
of the Hudson Bay Company was that 
chosen by Amundsen, 16 is probably the 
ошу navigable one; but small as the 67joa 
was she had great difficulty in threading 
the narrow channels between the numerous 
islands, in passing through the midst of low- 
lying rocks and shallows strewn with stones, 
where sailing was like crossing uncleared land. 

These were anxious days for the leader 
of the expedition. The thought that here, 
in these perilous waters, the so-far successful 
expedition ran constant risk of being spoilt 
by error or misfortune, was ever present to 
his mind. All care and precaution not- 
withstanding, any moment might have some 
surprise in store for him, and he would have 
to return home with his task unfulfilled. 

They sailed westward carefully through 
Dolphin and Union Strait, and on August 26 
sighted the high land of Nelson Head on 
Baring Land. ‘his was a day never to be 
forgotten by Amundsen. It was 8 A.M., 
and he had finished his watch and turned in, 
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is a well known fact, corroborated by a 


Г 


poet of repute, that our best- laid 
schemes are apt to go awry. Lacy and 
Fargo had hardly entered the courtyard at 


Shadford's after their bone-bleaching ex- 
periment’ at the river side, when they were 
stunned by a question from the one boy in 
the whole school least welcome to their 
confidences. This was Curtis, a Fifth Former 
of no very brilliant reputation in any walk 
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of life. When the two naturalists caught 
sight of him, he was loitering in the school- 
house doorway. Escape was impossible, and 
the broad smile on his face indicated that 
he realised this fact more complacently 
than his victims. | 

“ Hullo, young ’uns!” he cried, as they 
came within earshot. “ You seemed pretty 
busy on the river bank this afternoon. What 
was the game ? I saw most of it, but not all." 


when all at once he became conscious of з х 
running to and fro оп deck, then Hansen [ 
burst into the cabin shouting, “ Vessel in 
sight!” and the leader realised that his 
dream from childhood was fulfilled—the & 
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North-West Passage had been found. - 
“ I could feel the tears rush to my eyes,” t 
he says. I stood a moment before Nansen“ s 
portrait on the wall. It seemed as if he ( 
nodded Just what I thought, my boy!’ i 
and I nodded back, smilirg ard happy, and y 
went on deck.” h 
The vessel was the Charles Hanson of i 
San Francisco, and Amundsen soon learned 
with surprise that interest in his enterprise { 
had extended to America, and Captain d 
McKenna was delighted to be the first to г 
congratulate him on gettirg through the | 
North-West Passage. From him Amundsen t 
obtained a set of American charts for the i 
continuance of his journey of more recent з 
date than his own, and learned that ro h 
obstacles of consequence were likely to 
hinder his voyage westward. The crew o й 


the Gjoa had not been spoilt by safe or easy ( 
navigation, so that they looked upon the ге 


mainder of the voyage as a mere pleasure trip. у 
Such expectations were not altogether i 
fultilled, for the ice closed in early and, with h 


many other vessels, the Gjoa had to winter 


at Herschel Island. The time was utilised t 
for much valuable scientific work, but the t 
death of Wiik from pneumonia cast a gloom 
over the expedition's third winter in the h 
Arctic, and, having accomplished the work М 
they had set themselves to do, its mem 1 
bers were glad to reach a haven on the $ 
Alaskan coast on the last day of August 
just three years after their departure from d 
Christiania. They had solved a problem d 
to which more lives and treasure had been 7 
sacrificed than in almost any other, an 
in the words of one who while still in уои J , 
gave up his life to northern exploration. t 
" To add something to the world’s krov- З 
ledge of its geography is surely worth while. à 
It's by little bits gained by this one ar e 
that one we know so much of our old world. t 
( 
( 
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The “ young 'uns " maintained а dt 
silence and continued their course fo 


doorway. Curtis’s delight increased ten. 


fold. r 
“ Going indoors so soon ? said he. ; 
Still without response the two bo 
stepped across the paving and were on d 
int of entering the house when ree 
kg flew up in front of them. With his ^ 
ngainst one side of the doorway and he 
foot pressed firmly against the -— 10 
effectually barred their progress. ft 
ventured on a gentle push. | Fit 
Leave my leg alone!“ said the. y 
Former, with smiling ferocity. “ Youve 
right to touch my leg.” "Y 
“ You've no ratis to keep us d ae 
Lacy, pushing in turp, while his face 
hot resentment. „ O 
“Keep the paint down! jet’ et 
tormentor, “ and i me what you 
up to at the river an hour ago. | 
* What is it to you ? " was the er 
каро as the besiegers struggled wi 
ký My dear, good children,” 
Curtis boisterously, swaying his 
why answer one 


side to side 
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with another? Leave off tickling there! 
Do vou hear!“ 

The order was obeyed, but not out of any 
respect for the command. Lacy and Fargo 
suddenly retired into the courtyard, ap- 
parently with the intention of abandoning 
the contest, but by a prearranged signal 


suddenly turned and bore down upon 
Curtis’s leg like а charge of cavalry. At the 
very instant, however, that the shock 


would have taken place, Curtis dropped the 
barrier, causing both assailants to sprawl 
into the passage on all-fours, 

Bruised and flurried they leapt to their 
feet and turned hotly round, But anathema 
died upon thoir lips, for Curtis was standing 
respectfully on the pavement saluting 
Dr. Bainbridzs, the Head of Shadford’s, 
then in the act of entering the lately barred 
doorway. Humble retirement seemed the 
wisest manoeuvre just then, so our two friends 
humbly retired. 

“I wonder," said Lacy, as he closed the 
door of the den they shared, “ how much 
old Curtis really saw." 

“ Very little, I should sav," replied Fargo, 
who always took the more cheery view. 
* [f he had seen anything worth mentioving, 
he would not have spoken to us at all." 

Lacy fluttered the pages of a book on the 
table, evidently engrossed by disquicting 
thoughts. 

* Don't forgot,“ he said presently, that 
he’s not a chap of much principle, and if he 
saw what we had left in the river he’d have 
it out in a jiffy. He's no end of a wonner for 
sporty things.” ; 

* So he may be," replied Fargo, and no 
doubt he'll try to get more out of us. But 
depend upon it he doesn't know much 


усі." 
Long experience of Curtis's usual tactics 
seemed to support this opinion, and rather 


than afford him an opportunity of spying, it 
was decided to give the scene of operations 
a wide berth for the time being. The little 
encounter with the keeper in the park made 
this arrangement still more acceptable. 
* Besides,” added Lacy, feeling that there 
could not be too many arguments in favour 
of a good scheme, “ the skull won't be really 
clean for some time, and a longer spell in the 
water than is actually necessary will do it 
no harm." 

No, a8 the days went by, the adventure 
dropped slowly into the background of their 
thoughts, Even Curtis, after the lapse of a 
few dava, did not insist on bringing it pro- 
minently forward, Apparently realising that 
his efforts to drag information from them 
were doomed to failure, he fell to tormenting 
his victims with declarations that he knew 
all, and a jolly lucky thing it was for them 
that it did not suit his purpose to make the 
facts public. 

Fargo laughed a little weakly at these 
dark insinuations, and told Lacy that it was 
all a try on, in the hope of jerking something 


out of them. Lacy only hoped it might 
be so. 
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Matters were in this condition when Mr. 
Lattimer gave out his intention concerning 
the Natural History Societv, and it was 
mainly to escape the possible vigilance of 
Curtis that our two boys sought the most 
sheltered route on the Wednesday afternoon 
mentioned in our last chapter. 

“We shall have rone too much time.“ 
said Lacy, as he struck into the meadow 
path leading to the distant park. Old 
Lattimer wants the thing on Saturday 
evening, and this is Wednesday." 

* Better not leave it to soak any longer,” 
replied. Fargo in unprofessional phraseology. 
“We could do any finishing up that's 
necessary with our knives,” 

* Perhaps we could," agreed Lacy in a 
perplexed tone. * І say," he chuckled after 
a pause, “who's going to do the essay ? ” 

Ко grunted. ‘ here's only one of us 
whois likely to," he said, ** and that's you.” 

* Not if I know it!" cried his companion. 
** I supply the skull, and if you want to hang 
on to the Society you'll have to do your 
share. There's no kin in dealing." 

Though this latter observation had no 
direct bearing on the point, Lacy endowed it 
with an independeut impressiveness which 
had its effect. 

If it comes to that,” said Fargo, I'm 
not so sure that the skull isn’t my part of the 
show, after all." 

His dear chum surveyed him with a swift 
and withering glance. 

“Then if you're not so sure," said he, 
* T am, so you needn't trouble to think any 
more about it.“ 

* Who found the rabbit?“ asked Fargo 
shortly. 

** А greenie," replied Lacy with a pitying 
smile. 

* No, you didn't," retorted Fargo. “I 
did." 

* Look here, voung swell,” exclaimed the 
osteologist, halting in the pathway, “ your 
nastiness won't make matters square. If а 
row is what you want, I'm your man ; but 
not now and not here. Any kid could write 
the essay, and I'll do it with one thumb, 
or help vou to make a joint affair of it.” 

“That's what I meant all along," ex- 
plained Fargo with the injured air of one 
who is perversely misunderstood. 

“So did I, and said so,” growled the 
other. “Shut up! The less noise we 
make here the better." 

He dropped into a crouching position 
and, followed glumly by Fargo, crept under 
the shadow of the park fence towards the 
corner of the river walk. With commend- 
able caution, as soon as the corner was 
reached, he flopped full length on the 
ground among a quantity of long grass, 

With one eve to a broken slat in the fence 
which atforded an enfilading view of the 
inner side, he discovered that this portion of 
the park was apparently quite »eserted, 
So was all he could see of the river walk. 
With an inconsistency only to be explained 
away by a stratagem too complicated for 

(Zu be continued.) 
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ordinary minds to unravel, he now leapt to 
his feet, and, whistling jauntilv, strode across 
the open. Fargo, likewise inspired, fol. 
lowed suit. They sat down on the river 
bank at a spot well removed from their 
point of objective, and fell to tossing 
pebbles into the stream. 

„Who's this cove mooning down the 
path ? " said Lacy presently, in a low tone 
and without looking up. 

Fargo stole a glance at the approaching 
figure. 

“It’s one of our chaps,” said he. Then 
added with a chuckle, It's only old Porter. 
swotting on his endless quavers." 

Porter was the “ musician " of NShadford’s, 
and devotion to his subject had won him 
the reputation of being the most“ absent- 
minded, amiable entity who ever drew wails 
from catgut.” As he passed the two boys 
on the river bank, he greeted them with a 
smile and nod of such marked atfability 
that both the recipicnts exclaimed the 
moment he was out of earshot, There's 
another proof of his absent- mindedness," 

When Porter had vanished at last, and the 
coast in all directions seemed clear, Lacy 
sprang to his feet. Now’s our chance," 
said he, “апа if old Curtis is spying he is 
welcome to what he sees," 

Two minutes later thev were kneeling at 
the spot opposite the fifteerth post. Lacy 
groped for the twine, but it had slightlv 
shifted its position and was too far under the 
overhanging Fank for him to reach without: 
lying down. 

“ Hold my ankles,” he whispered, assum- 
ing the necessary position. 

Fargo obeyed, and his chum’s head 
vanished over the edge of the bank. Another 
moment and Lacy had hold of the twire; but 
before he could haul it home, the air scemed 
to crack ard rattle and roll with an as- 
tounding thunder. Fargo’s blood froze in 
his veins, He let go his hold on the bone- 
bleacher’s anklea, and leapt into the air. 

Thus suddenly released, Lacy’s feet were 
eager to follow him, and it waa only by the 
most gymnastic efforts that their owner 
saved himsclf from plurging headlorg into 
the depths. As it happened, orly his 
cap fell into the water, but was fished out 
before the current could carry it away, 

When at last Lacy'sdesperate manceuvres 
had brought him, exhausted, into a sitting 
posture, it was to regard Fargo with the. 
most unfriendly glare, 

„hh!“ cried the latter, wide-eyed 
and operemouthed, “ It was a gun! And in 
the park!“ 

His companion's lips curled themselves into 
an expression of fine contempt, but, before 
any word escaped them, further sour ds cf a 
terrifying kind filled the air. The thud of 
running feet and shouts of  commard 
proved that something exciting waa taking 
place in the park. For a moment the two 
boys were transfixed, then, with bristling 
hair and strange internal flutterings, they 
took to their heels and ran. : 
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Г тау be imagined with what feelings I 
listened to Don C'arlos’s tale and learnt 
the true character of the man to whose 
care I had been entrusted by Sir Catlin. 
The veil of mystery that had surrounded me 
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from the day when the Baronet proposed 
that I should accompany Colonel Charmilly 
to Spain until our stealthy disembarkation 
at Lisbon, and Sebastian's inexplicable 
attempt to murder me, was suddenly rent 


aside, and I perceived, if not the whole truth, 
at least enough to show me that from the 
beginning I had been their-dupe ; ара Ned 
Waine's warnings returned to my mind 
with redoubled force in the light of what I 
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now heard. For some reason, what I could 
not tell, Sir Catlin evidently dreaded that I 
should discover the secret of my birth 
and who my poor mother really was; and 
fearing, when I discovered her miniature in 
the Priory itself, that I should not rest 
until I had unravelled the secret, he had 
handed me over without remorse to this 
infamous Frenchman to be quietly done to 
death. It was by my assassination that 
Charmill was to repay the debt of which 
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d Sir Catlin spoke as the postchaise 
tne the Priory doors, and that, too, 
was the little affair worth two hundred 
dollars that would require nothing buta 
long knife and five minutes for Sebastian 

lish. А 
и Tous aroused from my meditation by Don 
Carlos laying his hand kindly upon my 
Ider. | 
1 Don Rowland," he said, ** you 
have lost a bad friend, but you have found 
others whom I trust will be truer. Every 
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Valdez in Spain will be glad to be of service 
to one who has done what you have for Dona 
Francesca. But even now you do not know 
the full extent of that Frenchman's pertidy. 
After the abduction of our King and Queen, 
Napoleon proclaimed his brother King of 
Spain and overran the whole country 
with his armies. But he had trampled on 
our Spanish pride, and every true Spaniard 
rose against him. А French army was 
defeated and captured at the Battle of 
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Baylen, and you 
English, under 
your Indian 
general, Welles- 
ley, drove the 
invaders out of 


Portugal. In 
the fighting at 
Baylen and 


elsewhere I and 
my young kins- 
man Luis took 
ourshare. Then 
when Joseph, 
who is no more 
like Napoleon 
than а barn- 
door fowl is like 
an eagle, fled 
from Madrid to seek shelter beyond the 
Ebro, where he still is, Don Luis and I 
returned to the capital And what do you 
imagine we found there? We found this 
traitor Charmilly in high favour with the 
members of the Junta, the committee that 
is ruling Spain for our outraged King, and 
employed by them as a spy upoa the French." 

* He had sold himself to both sides!” I 
cried. 

* Exactly!” said Don Carlos, “ апа so 
Luis and I informed the Junta.” 


* And they ?” I exclaimed. 

“ Alas ! señor,” he said, there are many 
traitors in Spain, even among our greatest 
men. We call them Francesados—friends, 
that is, of the French, men who hope to 
make personal gain by delivering their 
country to Napoleon’s tyranny. Ever 
influence was employed to rebut our accusa. 
tion, and at last we were told that Charmilly 
had proved to them that he had not betrayed 
our plot, that he, too, had been arrested by 
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the French troopers, and that, like me, 
he had made his escape ; in short, that the 
Junta would not deprive itself of so valuable 
a servant merely to satisfy some persona 
spite of ours. | | 

" Charmilly was jubilant. During hi» 
residence with Don Miguel he had been 
attracted by Dona Francesca's beauty, 
and no sooner was he assured of the Junta? 
continued support than he had the effrontery 
to demand her hand in marriage from tho 
mother he had robbed of a husband. Bub 
Dona Rosa needed no prompting from m? 
to show him the door, and to tell him pretty 
rouadly, moreover, that he would be 
for a double-dyed traitor whenever peat? 
was re-established and Don Miguel returned 
to Spain; and shortly after this, to ot 
gre it relief, he left Madrid for England. 

When was that! " I asked. 

In August,” he said. "I 

: He was in England in September, 
said. 

“ I know,” said he; we have our agents 
even there. However, thinking that for the 
present at least we had nothing mor to 
fear from him, Don Luis and I returned to 
the army that was facing Joseph on the Ebro 
We were quickly undeceived. Less ш 
month had pissed before a message CAM, 
from Dona Rosa entreating us to retum 4 


м 
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l once. Dona Francesca had been kidnapped 
in the streets of Madrid. 

* No trace could be found of her, and for 
a time we were in despair. However, one 
iv day I learnt that Sebastian Diaz was in 
Lisbon, and I determined to follow up the 
тшш clue. With a dozen followers of my own, 
>. rough fellows and trusty, with whom I hope 
: you will soon make acquaintance, Luis and 
ис» Î set out and arrived a week ago at Aldea 
се Gallega. There I left Luis while I disguised 
myself, as you see, and went into Lisbon to 
reconnoitre. I soon found Sebastian and 
succeeded in picking up acquaintance with 
one of his gang of cut-throats called Pedro. 
Pedro liked drink and good living, and I 
had money while he had none, so we became 
great friends. 

“ At last I ventured to open my business 
to him, discovered that Francesca was in 
Sebastian’s hands, and bribed him without 
much difficulty to contrive her escape. 
Everything was prepared, and last night I 
was sitting in my boat by the quayside in 
my character of simple boatman, hoping 
that to-day would see us all back on our 
way to Madrid, when a man hailed me from 
the top of the quay. It was Sebastian 
himself. I was in dread that he would 
recognise me, but he showed no suspicion, 
" and hired me to take him off to a ship that 

was just then coming to anchor in the river. 

That ship was the Good Intent, and the first 
|: I saw appear over the bulwarks was 


~ 


.Charmill. Do you know what I was 
thinking of, Don Rowland, as we sailed to 

shore? It was whether I could swim to 
| iana for if I had been sure of it, I should 
have capsized the boat and left you all to 
drown. However, I doubted my ability, 
and thought it best to trust to my friend 
f Pedro and his love of money, and so I con- 
trolled my feelings and played the humble 
Portuguese boat-boy to the end, even when 
eria struck me for demanding my legal 
are," 

* Do you know, Don Carlos, that Sebastian 

recognised you ? " I said. 
7 Impossible, señor!” he cried. “ If 
г .g he had known me I should have felt his 
‚ knife in my body, and not his fist on my 
mouth.” 

“ Impossible or not, he did,” I repeated, 
"for I heard him say so to Charmilly.” 
And thea I told them what had passed 
between Sebastian and Charmilly in my 
hearing, and that they knew Don Luis was 
in hiding at Aldea Gallega. 

“ So Charmilly is holding Francesca out as 


aan 5 


"I . 5 
„ 4 bribe to Sebastian," mused Don Carlos. 


' en But Dona Francesca with an anxious face in- 
‘ay terrupted him 
h, Carlos, let us hasten!” she cried. 
E “I shall know no peace till I see dear Luis 
wif». Suppose those cruel men have 
‚+ already p 
;, , Have no fear, Francesca," said Don 
„ Carlos, and his face, that had been quite 
. crestfallen when he heard how Sebastian 
had outwitted him, regained its wonted 
“. air of confidence and selt-assurance. Luis 
„ is not at Aldea Gallega. I foresaw some- 
, thing of this kind might occur, and insisted 
„ on his waiting well out of harm's way, while 
Ee a dozen of my troopers remained in the 
village to give Sebastian a warm welcome if 
we were pursued,” 
So absorbed had I been in Don Carlos's 
< Narrative and the bitter thoughts to which 
.it had given rise in my mind, that I had 
quite neglected to note the progress our 
, little boat was making. I now saw that we 
were close to the southern bank of the Tagus 
х and about to enter a deep land- locked bay 
"^ that formed а sort of harbour in the low 
` sandy shore. The storm was now entirely 
|77 abated, the heavy clouds had rolled away, 
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and the white walls of a straggling village 
at the head of the bay glittered brightly in 
the morning sun. 

“ There is Aldea Gallega!” cried Don 
Carlos. Half an hour will take us to Luis, 
and then, hey ! for Madrid and the Junta. 
I wonder what they'll say to their precious 
Charmilly now ! " 

As we entered the bay a large felucca 
was standing out, bound in the opposite 
direction. She was a beautiful sight, with 
her peaked lateen sails filling and shaking in 
the light, uncertain wind, and shining like 
snow in the sunlight. She passed quite 
close to us, so that we could hear the rowers 
heaving at the sweeps, for her sails had not 
yet caught the breeze of the open river, and 
we were all three looking back in admiration 
of her graceful lines that swept in a gracious 
curve from her low stern to her lofty prow, 
when a man emerged from her companion- 
way, and, stepping across the deck, leant over 
the bulwarks and regarded the receding shore. 
The tall, slim figure, the hat cocked to one 
side, the pale, clean-shaven face slightly 
askew, were unmistakable. It was Colonel 
Charmilly. 

A smothered cry burst from Don Carlos. 
Bidding me take the tiller, he leapt forward 
and, shipping a pair of oars, drove the boat 
with frantic strokes alongside the wooden 
landing-stage. Leaping out, while I made 
shift to lower the sail and help Dona Fran- 
секса ashore, he ran to where, in the doorway 
of one of the nearest houses, a man, clad much 
after the fashion of Sebastian’s Spaniards, 
was standing. 

Full of dread that we could not define, the 
señorita and I hastily followed him, but as 
he turned at our approach we saw that his 
face, a moment before dark with anxiety, was 
now radiant. 

“ Vamos/" he cried. “ We have no 
cause for alarm. Charmilly is alone. My 
men say there was only one passenger by 
the felucca; and, though they do not 
know him, the description they give answers 
to the French villain's appearance. 
Carracho! When I saw him, I feared 
he had come with a party to kidnap 
Luis!“ 

But where is Luis?" 
Francesca. 

“In a nice little hiding-place two miles 
from here," replied Don Carlos merrily, for 
he was overjoyed at the happy termination 
of the adventure, “Come along!" he 
added. “Теп minutes at the iun for a 
little breakfast, and then we'll surprise our 
good Luis by showing him his sister safe and 
sound." 

* So saving, he led us through the mean 
dilapidated streets of the village to the 
largo, or principal square, where the inn was 
situated, and, ordering food to be brought, 
left us, saying he would return before the 
meal was ready. 

Scarcely had he gone when the clatter 
of hoofs on the cobbles outside called us 
to the window. А party of armed men in 
sombreros and cloaks, and mounted on 
large, raw-boned mules, had collected in 
the street. 

“Carlos’s men, said Dona Francesca, 
with a touch of pride in her voice. The 
brave fellows who have acconipanied him 
in many a hard fight for Spain." 

“ But why do they ride mules?” I in- 
quired. 

“ Everyone rides a mule in Spain, seüor, 
especially now all the horses have gone to 
the war," she answered. You will have 

to learn too." 

I laughed at that, for, remembering my 
upbringing in Sir Catlin's stables, I thought 
I could ride anything. 

* Well, wait and see, señor,” she advised, 

( To be continued.) 


asked Dona 


. Francesca. 
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and then the innkeeper appeared with 
breaktast. 

He was followed by a middle-aged man, 
dressed in а rich scarlet tunic, leather 
breeches, and knee-boots, with a sword by 
his side and a brace of pistols stuck in his 
belt. Ав we turned from the window he 
bowed low with a flourish of his plumed hat. 

Dona Francesca burst into a merrv laugh. 
* Don’t you recognise him, senor?” she 
said to me, and I яам the stranger's grey 
eyes twinkle in a way I well remembered. 

* Why, it's Don Carlos ! I cried. 

His very self!“ he answered, drawing 
a chair to the table for the senorita ; “ and 
glad enough he is to be in his own coat once 
more. That boat man's shirt was far too 
chilly for the time of year.” 

We made a hasty if hearty breakfast, 
during which Don Carlos explained to me 
that he had been brought up on the coast of 
Biscay and learnt to sail a boat in its stormy 
seas, and then we set out for the Old Inn, 
where Don Luis was waiting for us. 

A few minutes’ experience were enough to 
show me that Dona Francesca’s remark as 
to learning to ride a mule was not an idle 
one, for, to such an extent was I jolted and 
shaken by the rough action of the ungainly 
mount that Don Carlos's followers had pro- 
vided me with, that for the first mile or so 
I was far too occupicd in keeping my saddle 
to have leisure to take stock of the country. 
After a time, however, I became slightly 
more accustomed to it, and saw that we were 
passing along a sandy hollow bordered on 
either side by a stunted forest of straggling 
pine. Through this depressing landscape 
we trotted for anotber mile, and then came 
out suddenly on to a waste of broken heath. 
A little off the path, and to our right, stood 
a ruined house that bore a signboard on 
which was dimly painted, '* Vendas Velhas ” 
or the “ Old Inn.” 

“l expected Luis to be on the look-out 
for us," said Don Carlos, as we checked our 
mules and turned towards it. 

"Ho! Luis! Luis!" he cried, as we 
reined up at the door. Here's Francesca 
safe and sound! Come out and welcome 
her, you lazy sluggard ! " 

But no answer came, and Don Carlos 
dismounted and stepped up to the door. 

“ We're two hours before our time," he 
said, and he'll be still asleep. Well, we'll 
give him a surprise! " And, calling his 
young kinsman loudly by name, he pushed 
open the door and entered. 

The next moment we heard a cry of 
horror. 

Something has happened! What can 
it Һе?” gasped Francesca ; and, before I 
could move to help her, she slipped from 
her saddle and rushed into the inn. In an 
instant 1 was beside her in a damp, mouldy 
room, unfurnished save for a broken table 
and some rickety chairs. "This room was 
empty, but in front of us was another door 
ajar. I pushed it open and stepped 
through. ut at the sight that met me I 
turned, and, grasping Dona Francesca by the 
wrist, prevented her from entering. For 
within Don Carlos was on his knees at the 
side of a man who lay in a pool of blood 
upon the bare stone floor, 

“Let me ро, к йог!” Francesca cried. 
„Let me go to my brother!” 

But by now Don Carlos had risen and 
blocked the doorway. His face, in spite of 
its tan, was blanched deadly white and he 
was trembling like an aspen. 

" What is it, Carlos ? What is it ? " cried 
“ Why cannot I see Luis? 

Don Carlos gulped down a rising in his 
throat. 

“ Francesca," he said, “ your brother— 
your brother is not here! 


LL thoughts of the interrupted conflict 
between Mr. Janders and the English. 
man were instantly abandoned, and even 
Pickering himself was forgotten in the excite- 
ment that followed. 

Tracy, the notorious bandit who for nearly 
seven vears had eluded capture, and who had 
supplied all the newspapers in the Western 
States with pages of lurid matter, was close 
at hand. His exploits had been varied in 
character and remarkably successful, from 
his own point of view, | Until quite recently, 
no determined effort had been made towards 
his capture, bevond one or two individual 
attempts by unusually “ nervey” Sheriffs. 
But now an exasperated Government. had 
been forced to offer a substantial reward 
to anyone with “sand” enough who felt 
inclined to “talk business " with the redoubt- 
able robber. 

A great deal of the admiration that had 
prevailed among all those who had not 
come in intimate contact with Tracy was 
now entirely dissipated under the all- 
powerful intluence of the almighty dollar, 
and the bandit came tumbliig down from 
the pedestal he had been placed upon by the 
more ignorant and foolish, 

Tracy, who had ridden up to one of the 
printed notices issued by the Government 
describing his appearance and offering the 
reward for his capture, hid realised that 
were he to stay longer north of the Mexican 
line his days were numbered. А hasty 
departure was imperative, and he was 
already on his way south when lack of 
provisions and money had driven him to his 
old practices at Indian Wells. 

No one slept more than an hour or so that 
night at Mason's ranch. A man had ridden 
olf, while it was still dark, to a neighbour- 
ing reservation to procure the services of an 
Indian tracker. Long before dawn he had 
returned, reinforced by half a dozen “ boys ” 
from the surrounding ranches. Pickering 
had been told that he had better not come, 
as thev “ warn't off on no picnic.” But he 
had laughingly insisted, and when there 
were remarks of “no place for greenies,” 
and hopes expressed that he would “ soon 
git cold feet on th' proposition," he felt more 
determined than ever to go. 

As it was known that Tracy was on his 
way to Mexico, it was an easy matter for 
his pursuers to decide upon what trail the 
fugitive would take. In all probability the 
bandit had ridden hard throughout the 
night, and though the “ boys " started at 
earliest dawn, Tracy would be by then many 
miles ahead and well on hi3 way towards the 
Jine. 

The valleys were still full of a mist that 
kept the horses fresh, and as yet the sky, 
beyond a whiteness in the east, showed no 
sign of the coming day. But presently the 
ranges of mountains began to disentangle, 
and the white patch in front of Pickering 
revealed itself as the shirt of the man 
immediately ahead of him. Slowly the sky 
changed; the ridges of mountains to east- 


ward stood out sharp and clear, as though 


cut out of sheet tin, and looking remarkably 
like a stage-setting. In the sky behind them 
a wealth of colour sprang'into being, and a 
little after the landscape took on its normal 
aspect and was filled with the exuberant 
daylight. ү 

The men rode in single file, each armed 
with a rifle and a six-shooter: silent, grim, 
and forbidding, hurrying forward, intent 
upon one object and unconscious of all else. 
As for Pickering, he was supremely interested, 
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TRACY'S ‘‘REPUTATION.” 


By OSWALD KENDALL. 


PART П. 


for he realised that he was beholding a sight 
that would before long be a thing of the past, 
swept aside by the rapid development of the 
Western States, 

At sunrise, Mason, who had assumed the 
leadership, called a halt, ard each man dis- 
mounted to rest his horse. After ten minutes 
they continued, but more slowly, as the 
horses began to feel the heat of the dux. By 
noon they were forty miks from Mason's 
ranch, and the Indian tracker was minutely 
examining the trail. To all eves, for some 
time back, the deep imprint of a horse's 
hoofs had been distinguishable from the 
other“ sign of the trail, showing ploinly 
to the practised eye that someone had 
ridden hard, and, by the freshness of the 
impression, but a few hours before. 

This was probably Tracy, who had not 
endeavoured to hide his trail, relying as 
he had always done on his boldness and 
accurate shooting to protect him from all 
comers, For two hours or so of that hot 
afternoon. the tracker had been riding 
doubled up in his saddle, his eves fixed to 
the ground, when he halted with such 
suddenness as to cause a disorder among the 
rest. 

The man was visiblv excited, and chattered 
a mixture of Mexican-Spanish and English 
in а quavering undertone. The rest. dis- 
mounted and grouped themselves round, 
and gradually their voices also dropped to 
undertones, for already Tracy's reputation 
was beginning to have effect. The deeply 
imprinted tracks of a hard.ridden horse at 
this point left the (гой, and seemed to lead 
off to the left into the narrow valley of a 
now dried-up stream, and, unless this was 
a ruse to delay the pursuers, in all probability 
somewhere in the dense undergrowth of the 
thin belt of cotton- woods lurked the redoubt- 
able Tracy. 

The sensation caused by this discovery 
was one of visible apprehension, and although 
it would be a fight of twenty against one, 
every man's hand stole softly to examine 
the big Smith and Wesson that hung ready, 
heavy and serviceable, at his right side. 
Pickering was at first incredulous, and then 
slightly disgusted at the obvious signs of 
uneasiness in his companions, 

“This man Tracy," thought he, “ must 
be a desperado and a half, or these men are 
cowards, Twenty to one! Why, I almost 
wish I hadn’t come to help! Even if he is 
a villain, I daresay he's no worse than some 
of these fellows would be if they dared, and, 
at any rate, the man is apparently brave 
enough.” 

Meanwhile a council of war was beirg 
held, and the plan unanimously decided upon 
was to leave the horses in the charge of one 
man, while the rest crept through the under- 
brush, some twenty or thirty vards apart, 
and thus completely rake the little valley 
through. Tracy, should he be discovered, 
was to be shot on sight, every man to make 
for the place the firing came from as quickly 
as he could. Jf, on the other hand, the 
bandit should elude them and break cover, 
the man with the horses, who, though fairly 
well hidden, had a complete survey of the 
valley, was to fire his revolver four times 
at equal intervals. But this last was not 
likely. It was more probable that Tracv, 
should he be lving in the vallev, would 
entrench himself cleverly behind stones, as 
he had often done before, and, opening 
fire first, with a Winchester, completely rout 
his enemies, who, owing to the difficulty of 
the stalk, would only be armed with revolvers. 


AM this time Pickering’s sympathies. 
nightly or wrongly, had slightly. gone over 
to the one man who was to ficht tweaty, 
and his inclination was not to take port m 
such overwhelmi g odds, It was on the tip of 
his tongue to volunteer to remain with the 
horses, but upon secord thoughts he re: lind 
how his action would. be completely тї 
understood by his companions. And, after 
all Tracy was an infamous character, ard 
richly deserved the abrupt termination «t 
his career. 

But now that everything was ready, 
quite a number of the * boys " fourd r 
necessary to reload their revolvers, or tighe 
their belts, or hitch up their braces, whi 
two men simultaneously expressed ther 
Willingness to stay by the horses However. 
after a momert’s rearrargement, the mei 
separated, and entered the six-foot “ grease 
bush“ preparatory to descending into the 
valley, where, havirg onc? arrived at th 
bottom, they were to work up it in th 
manner described, . 

Being quite unused to this form of stalk. 
ing, Pickerirg, who could see nethirg bu 
the ground beneath him, the Ку al ove hin. 
and the thick wiry ** grease-bush ". o 
round, after going for ten minutes, stoppe: 
to listen, Not a sound came to him frn 
his comparions to tell him if he was crawliz 
in the right direction. Не remember 
that of course each man was ben g as quie 
as possible, and so, after another minute. he 
continued. 

His nerves, despite ell he could do, wer 
very distinctly on edge. It was high tn 
that he reached the bottom of the valles 
and he tried, by raising himself a little t 
see, He began to feel hot ard irritaie! 
and “jumpy,” like a nervous horse on 
moonlight night, and the gravelly soil hor 
his hands and knees. He stopped «gun “ 
listen, but heard only the thumpirg of hi 
heart and the drone of a bee as it hummet 
over his head. The cluck-cluck-cluck * 
some quail on the other side of the valle 
came to him through the still, gun-scorclie: 
air; otherwise a deadly silence seemed 1¢ 
pervade all space. 

So he continued for some minutes mer. 
while the conviction came to him that he 
was goirg in completely the wrong direction. 
It would look as though he had run away. 
no one would believe him when he explain 
that he had got lost. He imagined the 
distant crack of a revolver, the crashirg f. 
the undergrowth as the rest closed in on the 
bandit, while he was gropirg about, репа 
half a mile away. He was hot and vt 
thirsty; his aggravation and uncertain! 
had grown to its highest pitch, when sud 
denly he stopped stockstill, whre a large 
piece of ice seemed to have lodged in the 
small of his back. He found himself look 
down the muzzle of a large revolver. — — 

For a mome::t he could not take lus eve 
off the front sight, ard his mind note 
that it was mede of ivory. Thea be 
looked along the barrel, and found à fat- 
faced man grinning at him, with half-cloe 
eves, while a wisp of dark hair trailed dow! 
and acro:s his forehead. "n 

With a sudden jerk Pickering 5 
became clear after its jumble of thought. 
clear on one point—that was that һе #7 
about to die. At this momertous © 
clusion his nervousncss ard irritation "^ 
him, ard he found himself review!  '" 
situation with cool rapidity. Mason ?' 
his home address ; he would let them knen 
that wis a great satisfaction, otherwise © 


mind 


found himself curiouslv void of all emotions. 
He wanted to sneeze and scratch the са 
of his left leg, that was all. 

“Well,” said Mr. Tracy, “ an? ef it's not 
too much trouble, what d'you want with 
me? Don't move!” 

Pickering answered.“ I’m supposed to be 
looking for vou.“ 

* An’ ye'v found me. 
yew. What next +” 

Pickering shrugged his shoulders slightly 
as he knelt. It was plain, bare suicide to 
do more. 

* Kem with the herd, eh ? " 

** Yes," 

* An’ they'v all gone up the gulch, while 
vew kem down.” Thea, with sudden 
ferocity, “Say, what made y'do it? Did 
yew think yew see me, or was yew skeert 7”’ 

Pickering coloured. “No, I was not 
skeert," he answered quietly. “I didn’t 
know I was coming down the gulch instead 
of up. It was that awful grease-bush.” 

** Babes in th’ wood, in fact ? ” 

“ Precisely.” 

“Say, don't y'feel lonesome no-how ? 
Don’t yew feel y'aught ter hev staid t'home ? 
Don't ythink it’s a pity that y'goin’ ter 
send in y'papers 'nd quit?“ 

All this time the two men had remained 
in their original positions, Pickering on his 
hands and knees, Tracy sprawling comfort- 
ably, the revolver still pointing unerringly 
at the bridge of the Englishman’s nose. 
Pickering was conscious of it, even when not 
looking at it. It felt like a searchlight that 
had been turned on to him suddenly on a 
dark night. It seemed to bum a hole 
between his eyes. 

„I've bin watchin’ your parcel of friends.’ 
continued Tracy; “theyr all beatin’ the 
brush half a mile away. Won't they be 
happy an’ easy when they don't find me! 
At present they'r crawlin’ along fair skeert 
ter death, fit ter loose off on a jack-rabbit ef 
they see опе "—and he laughed an easy, 
confident laugh. It's me reputation,” he 
said. 

An' they've lef? one little man on th’ 
hill, ter see ef I run out, an’ he’s th’ com- 
fortablest man in th’ bunch, he is. While 
little Johnny Raw got his little self all 
snarled ep in th’ ‘awful’ grease-bush, did 
he? Got his little self lost, an' kem bleatin’ 
along ter me, where I've got him ter m'self, 
to play about with, nice an' quiet an' 
sociable, Won't yew take a cheer, sir, and 
tell the neegar ter chase ep some cracked 
Ice, as yew peer ter be con-siderable het 
up, an’ it'll help yew ter cool down apiece.’ 

" You can talk," said Pickering grimly, 
* as much as уоп please, since vou have got 
the drop on me. But were I to meet you 
on an equal footing, with no weapons but 
our ten fingers apiece, I would do some 
talking then." 

“Yew was raised as а stump orator, 
Johnny. Yew have an amazin’ flow of 
sound. Perhaps yew will give me your 
views on the Silver Question, an’ who will 
win out in th’ next election, an’ ef yew are 
a Democrat or a Republican, an? why yew 
ever left off punishing cock-tails on th' 
ho-tel piazza ? ” 

. Meanwhile, Pickering was rapidly review- 
ing the situation. He knew with what 
Animal-like rapidity a revolver is handled 
in the West, and though only a couple of 
yards separated him from Tracy, however 
quickly he could move it would not be half 
АЗ quick as his opponent could pull the 
trigzer. If the revolver deviated but a 
hair’s breadth, he would take his chances 
and spring. But the revolver remained, even 
following the slight movernents of his head as 
he talked, ready at less than a second’s notice 
to send a bullet crashing through his face. 
Not a sound came to them: the world 


Also, I've found 


, 
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seemed filled with sualight and silence. 
The bandit suddenly sat up, and, wormirg 
himself forward, pressed the muzzle of his 
revolver with unpleasant force against 
Pickering’s forehead. 

The Englishman took it with outward 
calm, but baffled rage clamoured within him. 
It was all he could do to restrain his impulse 
to dash the revolver aside. 

* Want ter say anythin’ ter anyone before 
yew 20?” 

* No, except that you are afraid to fight 
me hand to hand.” 

“Why should I?" drawled Tracy. 
* Guess yew don’t seem ter realise yew'r 
goin’ ter die, Johnny, do yew ? ” 

If his adversary was reaily going to pull 
the trigger, even though he attracted the 
* boys " by the report, Pickering might as 
well grasp his ouly chance and hit out at 
the grinning face so close to his. But while 
he still hesitated, for he realised that such 
an action meant almost certain death, Tracy 
snatched the Englishman's revolver out of 
its holster, and, with a grunt, sat back and 
withdrew his weapon a few feet. 

“Yew may be green an’ sassy enough, 
but vew hev got a nerve, young man, an’ 
yew kin say I said so.” 

The man was obviously a little puzzled 
at Pickering’s behaviour. Tracy’s presence 
among his fellow-men had generally been 
marked bv hysterical shooting or ignominious 
flight. His reputation as a dead shot and 
his ruthlessness had more often put his 
enemies to flight than his accuracy of aim 
and determined boldness. But here he was 
in contact with a man who as vet had not 
turned a hair: either he was wholly ignorant 
or—there was a trap somewhere. But 
where ? 


He intended to shoot Pickering cold- 


bloodedly as soon as the rest were out of 
earshot. Meanwhile, the Englishman was 
wholly at his mercy, for a trigger can be 
pulled a great deal quicker than the quickest 
blow can be delivered ; at least, it can in the 
West. 

“Since I am disarmed,” said Pickering 
calmly, “ perhaps you won't object to mv 
sitting down and having a smoke," and he 
sat back on his haunches. ** You see, I was 
getting a bit tired of kneeling.” 

* Well, I've met some sure-nuff galoots 
in my time, but Í guess you take the cake. 
Why. gee-whizz, you must be green!“ 

* Have one ? " asked Pickering, holding 
out a well.filled cigar-case. *' They аге 
green too.“ 

Tracy hesitated. 
since he had had a really good cigar. He 
had usually scorned the local production 
and stuck to **Bull Durham." But this 
was another case altogether—a really good 
** smoke." 

The bandit heaved a sigh. “I don't 
know but what that I won't," he answered, 
rising to his knees. 

Still covering the Ernglishman with his 
revolver, he put out his left hand for a cigar. 
Pickering гохе to his knees also, holding 
the case in his left hand, which almost touched 
the threatening weapon. For a second only 
Tracy's eves dropped, but that second was 
what Pickering had been waiting for. With 
a jerk that scattered the cigars, the revolver 
was thrust aside, and as the bullet whistled 
past, a bare inch from his cheek, Pickering’s 
right fist crashed up under his adversary’s 
jaw. 

Tracy sank backwards and rolled over, his 
arms and legs twitching spasmodically, his 
fingers releasing their hold on his revolver, 
In a flash Pickering had his belt off, and 
kad strapped the unconscious man’s elbows 
behind his back. Then, rolling him over, 
he unbuckled the heavy cartridge-belt from 
the still inert form and securely bound the 
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legs that sprawled with grotesque uncon- 
sclousness, 

There now came a crashing in the uncer- 
growth up the valley, and then a hail that 
rang like a trumpet. Pickering put one 
foot in the forked branch of the “ grease- 
bush" and raised himself sufficiently to 
see about him. He waved his hat and 
shouted, just as Mason appeared in a clear 
Space between two cotton-woods. 

“ He is here!” yelled Pickering until his 
voice cracked. 

Without wailing for further news, the 
“ boys " sprarg up from cover and came 
tumbling through the underbrush, their 
revolvers held high above them. Pickering 
remained perched where he was to direct 
them, and for some moments they struggled 
their way through the bush. Mason was 
the first t) arrive, and came crashing down 
beside I ckering, revolver in hand, his 
mouth fuil of questions, 

“ Where is һе?” he demanded fiercely ; 
and then, as he caught sight of the securcly 
bound man, his jaw dropped and his eves 
gougled in his head. 

That's Tracy, sure-nuff," he whispered. 

Mr. Janders was next to arrive, impetu- 
ously, his face contorted with agitation and 
excitement. Then the rest arrived one by 
one and stood pushirg back the stubborn 
“ grease-bush " from the prostrate man. 

'* How———" begun Mason, with emphasis, 

“I hit him on the jaw.” said Pickering 
quietly, and his eves sought Mr. Janders. 

“You hit " began Mason again, but 
was interrupted by Tracy, who sudder lv 
opened his eyes and sat up. Bound though 
he was, every revolver except Pickering's 
instantly covered him. 

He blinked his eves once or twice and 
licked his lips, and then nodded to Pickerirg. 
Next he calmly looked round and eyed the 
eighteen revolvers aimed at his head, and 
grinned ! 

“ Eighteen wild an’ woollic Ouch !— 
my jaw! Say, Johnny, yew give me one all 
right that time!“ 

" [t was rather necessary, you see," said 
Pickering ; ard, stepping up to the man, he 
leant down beside him. 

“ Mr. Pickering, sir!" yelled Mason, 
** don't git anyways near him." 

"Im pizzon ivy, Johnny," said Tracy 
amiablv, “ an’ as sech can't be handled. 
But yew handled me, good an’ proper. 
But say, yew did me out er that smoke," 
and he eyed the scattered cigara. Pickering 
picked one up and put it into the bandit’s 
mouth. 

* Let me bite the end off of it, and then 
you kin light it fer me," remarked the 
prisoner, by far the calmest man of them all. 
He worked the cigar into the corner of his 
mouth and puffed contentedly. 

“ Tracy," said Mason, in a loud voice. 

“Well?” answered Tracy. “I ain't 
deef.“ 

"Ill allow yew know what's goin’ ter 
happen fer yew. Your time's up, little 
man, an’ yew will have ter stand th’ racket. 
There ain’t no tree around that’s tall enough 
fer yew ter look up. Stand aside, Mr. 
Pickering, sir," and Mason levelled his 
revolver, : 

" Mr. Mason," said Pickering, without 
budging, “© this man is my prisoner.” 

* Suffring John Rodgers! That is the 
truth, Мг, Pickering." 

“I caught him, and now, be he a bandit 
or not, he shall stand his trial.” 

Listen ter little Johnny Raw-raw-raw ! "' 
exclaimed Tracy, and he looked about him 
with cheerful unconcern. 

“ But, sir," expostulated Mason, “ he's 
a desperate character!“ 

“ Yep. Jolinnv, I'ma desperate character. 
Don't-yew,git too near me HJ might bite.“ 
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“I insist, Mason, that he stands his 
trial,” cried Pickering, rising. with the 
excitement of battle glowing within him. 

" He insists," remarked Tracy. “ Yew 
be careful. He might hit yew on the jaw, 
sam? as he did me, would little Johnny 
Raw.“ 

Be quiet ! " snapped Pickering over his 
shoulder. 

" Sure! I was never one ter butt inter 
other folks’ hard feelin’s.”’ 

“Mr, Pickering, sir,“ said Mr. Janders, 
eyeing the Englishman with uneasy respect, 
“ he has killed waggin-loads of people. lts 
better ter let us shoot him as he is.” 

“What! Sitting bound like that, with- 
out a trial!" rasped the Englishman with 
withering disgust. If vou are afraid, I 
will guarantee to bring him into Indian 
Wells alone, Mr. Janders.” 

** T ain't afraid,” said Mr. Jandcrs surlily, 
‘an’ I kin tell yew that vew're the first 
man as ever dared ter suggest sech a thing." 

Pickering began to realise that while 
before he had had only one man to deal 
with, he now had eighteen, all of them 
worked up to the last pitch of irresponsible 
action. It would take little enough to 
precipitate matters, and both captured and 
capturer would die together. Mason, who 
was perhaps the sanest among them, was 
in a state of agitated indecision and chewing 
great mouthfuls of his moustache. 

„Mr. Mason," said Pickering, I appeal 
to you." 
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„He'll only git lynched ef vew take him 
inter th’ town. Mind yew, I'm not sayin’ 
yew couldn't do it, Mr. Pickering." 

„Shoot him!” cried several. Don't 
monkey no more! Shoot him an’ hev don 
with the varmint ! ” 

" No good, Johnny," remarked Tracy, 
puffing hard at the cigar to enjoy as much of 
it as the time allowed. 

“Jet things be, Mr. 
Mason. He's a sarpentile insec’ an' better 
dead. Stand aside, sir.” 

‘Stan’ back, Johnny Raw, the crowd's 
agin vew," said Tracy, the ash from his 
cigar falling into his lap. They are all 
fair tecterin’ with the jumps, an’ they'd as 
like shoot yew as well." 

Suddenly a voice rang out from the hill- 
side behind them, and every man spun round 
on his heel. The sheriff of the county came 
riding through the brush, the branches 
tearing at his leather legs. He rode into 
their midst and dismounted with businese- 
like alacrity. 

" How-dy, Mason? І see you'r before 
me." Then he turned and nodded to Tracy. 

“ How-dy, Sheriff? This ain't the first 
time we've met," said the still unruftled 
bandit. 

“ No, Tracy, but I guess it’s the last." 

Guess it is.” 

The presence of the official had in a flash 
completely dissipated the critical state of 
affairs, Everything became common-place 
and law-abiding. Without asking any 
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questions as to the capture, the sheriff took 
his lariat from the hoir of his saddle, and, 
stooping over the bandit, bound him with 
the swift exactness of Jong practice. Then, 
casting aside tbe belt that bound his leg», 
he assisted the prisoner to his feet. Tracy 
stretched him-^elf as well as his securely 
bound condition would allow bim, while the 
sheriff carried the other end of the hore. 
hair rope to the horn of his saddle and 
mounted his horse. 

" Slong, Johnny Raw! S'long'” said 
Tracy. 

“ Half a minute," said Pickering te the 
sheriff. “ Here, Tracy, have another 
smoke,” and he lit and placed another cigar 
in the prisoner's mouth. 

“ Yew are a white maa, Johnny. and yew 
kin say I said so," answered the still un 
ruflled Tracy, and then, with a nod to the 
Englishman, he turncd and struggled through 
the " grease-bush by the sheriff's side. 
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The contest between Pickering and Mr. 
Janders, that had been so suddenly for- 
gotten before its commencement the night 
before, was never resumed. No one, either 
at Mason's ranch or anyone else's, would 
put on the gloves with the Englishman, 
however much he promised not to hit hard, 
а.а Pickering, had he felt inclined, might 
have ridden to a round-up in a pink hunting 
suit and a silk hat, and still been accepted 
amongst the inner circle as а sure. nuf 
cowboy." 


T Wimbledon Common on September 12 
A last there was the greatest show of 
kites ever seen in England. There were 
about a hundred of them, of all sorts and 
sizes, tailed and tailless, aloft at once. Many 
of them were old friends, and it seemed as 
though the Boy's Own Paper had been 
ransacked for examples. Even the game 
of kite-cutting, described by Mr. Clarke 
in our columns eight-and-twenty years 
ago, was in full swing, to the amusement 
and wonderment of many who had never 
before realised what a kite could do with its 
ail. 
| Sorting them out, they were divisible into 
two groups—box-kites and others. As far 
as the others were con cerned, they can, with 
a few exceptions, be found in our “ Kites 
Up-to-date," in the twenty-first volume of 
th» * B.O.P.," in which our preceding kite 
articles were summarised. The only two 
noteworthy exceptions were the Finbat and 
the somewhat similar Rudder-gull, in which 
the area of the triangle formed by the 
bellyband, which it is now fashionable to 
speak of as the bridle, was filled in with 
material, thus keeping the kite steady 
without a tail. 

The old form of kite is unsteady because 
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the air is thrown off from one portion of its 
surface more easily than from another when 
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the pressure varies—a fault that can be 
somewhat checked by having a hole high 


up on each side of the upright. To check 
1 the tail was used as a balance 
weight. The first tail was a piece of Ws 
The next step was to hang a tassel at 15 
end. The next to make it look pretty e 
distribute the weight along the rope j 
adding tufts of paper. This, however, was 
never really satisfactory except in winds 0 
the exact force for which the tail was made. 
In light winds the tail would be too 7 
in strong winds it would be too 95 
Averaging was useless. То get over * 
difficulty the thoughtful kite-flier of 
t had several extra sections of tail fe 
he looped on or off to suit the force of t 
wind. 
The wind, however, varies in strength d 
different altitudes at the same moment, us 
it required quite as much luck аз jum 
to arrive at the right weight of tail for à 
full length of the string. This differen 
the force of the air currents waa first PO" 
by the kites of the old form. Those en 
have worked with them know how the zh 
would rise steadily for a certain аша 
then begin to pitch, to be saved at times i 
a sudden letting out of string to BM 
sweep round and up a little into а 6 gr 
breeze; and how sometimes that gt? 
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.breeze could not be found and the kite had 


to be hauled back to a lower elevation, 
where it would remain steady again. 

To avoid this, and ensure a pressure 
varying with the strength of the air current, 
Pocock invented the cup or jellybag tail 
described in our articles on the kite-carriages 


in our third and twenty-first volumes. But 
Pocock went farther. Across the foot of 
the kite he sewed on a loose strip of material 
which formed a bag, and these bag kites 
were his tailless kites, which were not used 
with the kite-carriages and kite-boats be- 
cause he could not sail to windward with 
them. It will be remembered that his 
kites had four strings working in a sheath 
of webbing—the towing string, which acted 
pA as the mast; the foot-halliard, 
y which the vertical angle was adjusted ; 
and the two braces, by which the horizontal 
angle was managed. The pilot kite was 
sent up square with the wind in the ordinary 
way, but the main was carried up by it 
flat on the wind and was brought into action 
by a pull on the foot-halliard and then 
worked as required by the braces. It was 
by this device that the  sailing-vessels 
were beaten in the races on the Avon and 
Bristol Channel, the kite-boat being as 
weatherly as they were and securing a 
steadier breeze. 

This power of going to windward enabled 
the kite-carriages to run to London and 
back and all over the West of England along 
the high roads and through the. villages, 
until the invention of the electric telegraph 
brought the wires across, which put a stop 
to kite traction. The jellybags could be 
depended on with the kite at any angle, 
but the kites with the tail pocket would not 
work within less than thirteen points, and 
that was not near enough. 

The Finbat has not been tried with braces, 


and it is doubtful if it would work any closer ; 
the box kite would probably also fail out 
the new Gamage kites, in which boxes and 
wings are combined, ought to be all right. 
In fact, it is remarkable that the idee has 
not been tried earlier. The tandem system, 
the ring or pulleys, the dying the tlag in the 


air, the signalling, the towing of the boats, 
the saving from the wreck, the man-lifting, 
the windlass, etc., are all adopted from 
Pocock's specification or his ** Aeropleustic 
Art," or our articles thereon ; surely it would 
be worth while to try what could be done with 
braces ? One can see that the tautening 
of the cells on one side and slackening them 
on the other might lead to excessive curva- 
ture on the loose side and have some effect 
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on the stability, but this could be got over, 
perhaps, by having the material of cach cell 
in one piece and working it on rollers fixed 
to the uprights. 

The box kite was described on page 192 
of our volume for 1900, the year in which 
it was patented. It has taken many shapes 
and combinations and has been largely used 
for observing weather conditions in the 
upper air. It was much to the fore in the 
[International Kite Competition of June 
1903 and in the kite display of July 1907, 
and is now a permanent addition to many 
different observatories, having had several 
automatic instruments especially designed 
for it. 
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Hargrave tried a kite with two groups, 
each of nine cells or boxes, the sets being 
united by a bar, in the centre of which the 
string was fixed, and the group system 
has been tried in many ways leading along 
the road to the aeroplane. Among these 
the most notable was Graham Bell's Frost 
King, which consisted of 1,300 cells. each of 
25 centimetres (say 10 inches) on the side, 
the total weight being 61 lb. The ropes, 
including a rope ladder, weighed 62 1Ь., and 
it supported а man weighing 11 stone 11 lb. 
(who went up 30 ft. with it), so that the 
weight it carried was 227 lb., making, with 
the 61 lb., 288 lb. in all—that is, 2 cwt. 
2 qrs. 8 lb., a nice little thing to fly in any- 
thing of a breeze! 

And, by the bye, there is one thing re- 
garding kites and aeroplanes, particularly 
the latter, which ought to be known to every- 
one experimenting with them—that is, 
that their behaviour cannot be judged from 
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exactly alike except in scale the ratio of 
weight to the supporting surface is greater 
in the larger than in the smaller. Weight 
increases as the cube, area increases as the 
square. Cubing soon catches up squaring, 
and, though the model may fly, the full. 
sized machine made from it to scale may 
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be large enough to be too heavy. Hence 
it is that a Zeppelin airship on a larger 
scale is impossible; if a larger airship is 
to be built it will have to be of a different 
design. 

First comes our old illustration of the Blue 
Hill kite, or Box kite as we called it. We 
may as well have it to show what it has been 
improved into. To begin with, it has been 
made with triangles instead of cubes, 
flying more steadily in that form if a dia- 
phragm or shelf is placed horizontally acrcss 
each of the closed cells joining any two of 
its sides about a third of their length from 
the base. Fitted with wings and slightly 
altered in dimensions, as shown in the 
illustration, it is known as the Four-winged 
Box kite. In the other forms the wings 
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are used in combination with triangular 
cells. These are all known as Gamage 
kites, and can be seen at the well-known 
shop ^n Holborn, near Holborn Circus, 


ee tin London has the completest show 
of kites/ in дәп, ү 1 prices from опе 
models; for in апу two aerial vehicles shilling Kk sh т Р 
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Then we have the shilling Armikite of two 
triangular cells made of waterproof paper, 
32 in. long by 18 in. broad, which packs 
away neatly into a tube. Another shilling 
one is the Junior Professional, 26 in. by 
18 in., in which the wings are extended 
from the top only. In the much stronger 
Professional the wings are extended from 
both top and bottom, and the sizes range 
from 5 to 26 square feet, the heights range 
from 30 in. to 6 ft., the weights from 6 oz. 
to 3 lb., and the prices from half a crown to 
five times as much. 

The Double kite, with the two pairs of 
cells and two intervals, is more familiar from 
its use for advertising purposes in supporting 
the flag which seems so &mall in the air and 
so enormous when it is down, the smallest 
letters on it being eighteen inches high. 
These kites, unlike most others, are wider 
than they are long and are beautifully steady 
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in all winds. The half-guinea one is about 
4 ft. high and weighs about 2 lb. The 
twenty-five-shilling one is roughly 7 ft. high 
and weighs as many pounds. A kite of this 
character will have an area of 50 square 
feet, just as the 12-ft. carriage-kites had, 
the limit in each case being due to the 
difficulty in handling a larger size. Some of 
the carriage-kites were 15 ft. high and had a 
greater area than the Brogden triple kite, 
19 ft. by 17 ft., which at Wimbledon reached 
a height of 3.000 ft. The pull of a large kite 
is of course quite alarming in a high wind. and 
beyond the strength of a man to stand up 
to, unless the string is wound round a post 
or some other substantial support, and it is 
in such cases that the foot-halliard of the 
older form would come in useful. So far as 
the frames of large kites are concerned, it 
may be noted that, though bamboo is fre- 
quently used, some of the biggest are made 
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of drawn steel cycle tube, its relative weight 
and strength being an advantage. 

Kites are evidently coming along, but 
why do people continue to talk about their 
having originated in China? Is it because 
our Indiamen brought them from there, or 
because China is a sort of x, representing the 
unknown ? There were kites before there 
were Chinese. In America and Polynesia 
they have existed for ages. Surely those 
who have been to the British Museum must 
have seen the kites there, even if they have 
not read our article on sacred South Sea 
kites in the thirteenth volume. The kite is 
prehistoric ; as plaything and symbol it is 
one of the oldest things known; and long 
before man came into history he had made 
up his mind that he was not going to remain 
for ever on the ground at the end of a piece 
of string, though that was the nearest he 
could get to flying through the air. 


A SMALL DINGHY, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


‘pes transom may be of either mahogany 

ог oak, have it 3 in. thick, plane it up 
on both sides, and round the top to the 
curve given in body flan, and saw the 
sides on a level to fit the side planks, as in 
fig. 6. : 


FIG. 6. 


When nailing the transom in, do not 
bring it to the extreme ends of the side plank, 
but leave about half an inch projecting, as at 
A, and take care to drill a small hole for each 
nail to prevent any chance of splitting the 
sides or of driving a nail out of line in the 
transom ; the projecting ends of side planks 
can be afterwards planed off smoothly. 

Use No. 14 copper boat nails 1} in. long 
for this, and space them about 1 in. apart, 
and cut out a segment for 3 in. circle 1 in. 
deep on top of the transom at B, for use when 
sculling the dinghy with a single oar. 

The usual method of building a boat is 
to start with the keel, but with this type 
of boat it is nearly the last thing to fit, and 
so when you have the three moulds made, 


FIG. 7. 


and the transom and stem prepared, as 

well as the side planks sawn out to shape, 

you can assemble the parts and get them into 
lace. 

Е Start by temporarily tacking the midships 

mould to the side planks by a couple of 

ordinary wire nails, placing it exactly over 
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PART II. 


the pencil lines drawn on the sides, as at A 
(fig. 7). Do not drive the nails right up to 
their heads, as they have to be withdrawn 
later on. 

The transom, B, is now placed in position, 
and drawn up and held firmly against it by a 
cord c, passed two or three times round all, 
any required pressure being easily obtained 
by twisting the cord by the lever bar р. 

The mould No. 4 is next put in place on 
the lines marked for it at E, then the bow 
mould No. 2 is also placed, and both kept 
from shifting by a tack or two, and the 
sides are then drawn close together by 
another cord, as at a (fig. 8), so that they fit 
closely into the rabbet cut in the oak stem, 
which has to be held in position meanwhile. 

A couple of nails, a, B, on the edges at 
either side will be found necessary to prevent 
the cord from slipping off the sides as they 
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are drawn together, and the lever bar c is 
kept firmly down by another cord fastened 
to one side, and these cords should not be 
removed until all the nails are driven 
home. 

You must take great care whilst doing 
this portion of the work not to let the bar 
slip, as the tension on the cord is very great, 
and you might get a nasty blow. Use strong 
cord, such as wover sash-line, for this job, and 
do not attempt to drive any copper nails 
uatil it is all quite in shape and position as 
required. 

Having fastened in the stem and tran- 
som, the frame can then be turned over, and 
the cross-timbers which help to hold the 
sides together and also carry the bottom 
fitted as in fig. 9. 

These should be of yellow deal 3 in. thick by 
3 in. wide; the ends of each will require to 
be carefully fitted to the angle of the sides, 
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and they are then screwed to them by a 
2 in. brass screw. Countersink the heads 
slightly, and screw up very firmly; they must 
all be kept level with a pencilled line drawn 
half an inch from the bottom of side planks 


to allow for the thickness of bottom boards, 


Flu. 9. 


and they should be spaced one foot apart, 
centre to centre. 

The bottom can be of } ір. matchboards 
5 in. wide and rabbeted ; commence with 
the central one, a, which should be screwed 
down to each cross-timber by a couple 9 
l in. screws as shown. The forward end 
must be cut to fit close up round the stern, 
and before screwing this plank down give » 
a coat of black varnish, and also coat the 
cross-timbers to render them waterproof, 
and see that you have the sides level an 
true with each other, and that the centre 0 
the transom comes exactly in line with the 
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stem, and then, when this plank is firmly 
screwed down, it will hold the boat in shape 
and prevent any twisting. 

Each 3 must now be дрэй 
secured to the sides by an oak knee, ап d 
that purpose turn the boat over again, d 
е the angle of each one an 
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cut to fit with a saw to the shape of 4 (fio. 10); 
fasten them to the timbers by a brass screw 
well countersunk, and to the sides by a 
couple of copper nails riveted over burrs on 
the insi-lc. 

Ribs, as usually fitted, are not required 
in this tvpe of boat, but, to strengthen tho 
sides and prevent longitudinal splits in the 
«ides, fasten four thin strips of either oak or 
American elm to them, asat D, D; they should 
be f in. wide by } in. deep, and be secured 
by three nails riveted inside. 

The gunwales can now be bent round and 
clumped in place while being fastened on by 


brass screws ; clamps, by the bye, are very 


useful tools in boatbuilding, and you should 


liave at least six always handy. 

American elm is the best wood to use for 
the gunwales; have them I in. by 14 in. deep. 
You will find it rather difficult to bend these 
round to the sharp curve of the bow without 
steaming them ; but if you have a steaming 
box there will be no trouble, and I have 
described how to make one in previous 
articles, во will not go into that subject here. 

The forward knee shown by dotted line 
at c should be of oak, serewed to the stem 
and cross-timber. The breast hook, B. is also 
of oak, and will require careful fitting, and is 
1 secured by screws and riveted copper 
nails. 

Beside being nailed to the sides, the tran- 
som is further fastened to a sern knee a 
(112.11), and by a couple of smaller knees, B, B. 

A useful locker can be made aft by fitting 
in а bulkhead, as at c, of mahogany ; place it 
оле foot from transom, end tit it down close 
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ag inst the cross.timber р, and let it rake 
aft at the same angle as the transom— 4 in. 
wood will be thick enough for this. 

The space so enclosed can be covered 
in by four pieces of } in. mahogany as at A 
(fig. 12); the outside strips are nailed down to 
а couple of carlings, B, B, screwed to the 
transom and bulkhead. The two others are 
loose and simply rest on these carlings, and 
the forward corners are slipped under the 
small semicircular pieces or blocks c, c, 
to kcep them in place, and a flat button 
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screwed to the carling D holds them шү 
without the trouble of fitting hinges, whic 
usually get set fast by rust after a little while, 
and break. 

The head of the dinghy is also decked in 
for about 18 in., and three c:irlings have to be 
fitted, a, B, c (fig. 13). Make B; in. wide by 
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1} in. deep, and have c and А larger, as A 
has to take a screw eye or ring bolt for the 
painter, and c carries the forward coaming ; 
cut these carlings with a fair amount of 
curve on top to throw off the water; c can be 
strengthened by a couple of small knees, 
E, E, and should be cut with an ornamental 
curve as at р, and all the carlings, both 
forward and aft, should be placed 4 in. 
below the top edge of gunwale, so that the 
decking comes on a level with it. 


Fig, 14. 


To give sufficient depth to the dinghy, a 
3 in. mahogany coaming 4j in. thick is 
carried all round the open part; it is 
fastened by 1 in. brass screws to the inner 
edge of gunwale and the after bulkhead and 
forward carling, c. 

The bottom edge of the coamings should 
follow the curve and be level with the 
bottom of gunwale; this adds 14 in. to the 
total depth, making them 4j in. deep, and 
on account of the curve or sheer it will 
take a 6 in. plank to cut each side from, as 
at A (бр. 14). The ends have the curve up- 


Fig. 16. 


wards, as at B, and each corner must be 
firmly secured by a stout knee, с, riveted on. 

A loose seat aft can be fitted low down to 
rest on a couple of stringers nailed to the 
sides, as shown by dotted lines in the sheer 
plan, and is placed at an angle for greater 
comfort. 


The rower's scat or thwart is to be placed 
3 ft. from the stem, close up under the gun- 
wale, and rests on stringers secured to the 
side strips previously mentioned. 

Should you not intend using the dinghy 
for sleeping in, this thwart can be per- 
manently fixed in the usual manner by 
knees ; otherwise have it loose, so that it 
can be removed to give extra space when 
lving down, and fit a small metal fid in the 
stringers to prevent it shifting whilst in use. 

The swells 4, B (fig. 15), which carry the 
rowlocks, are either of oak or American 
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сіт ; the centre line, c, should be 10 in. distant 
from the after edge of thwart р, and they 
are secured by four copper riveted nails 
in cach. 

The gunmetal plate is usually sold with 
the rowlocks, and should be carefully fitted 
in flush with the surface of the wood. 

The outside rubbing piece shown in deck 
plan, and also at E (fig. 12), is of American 
elm, 1 in. thick by l in. deep, with the 
lower edge bevelled off, as in scction F. 

Keep the top edge level with the gunwale 
and fasten on with brass screws or copper 
nails. Тһе boat can now be turned over 
again while the bottom boards are fitted in; 
each plank is to be well coated with black 
varnish before screwing down. 

An extra board 4 in. wide, tapering off 
to 2 in. at the ends, is also fixcd over the 
central one to form a sort of keel and take 
the rub when dragging the boat ashore; and 
this, if worn or split from rough usage, can 
be easily removed at any time and a new one 
screwed in its place. 


The forward end comes up against the end 
of the stem which was left projecting below, 
and makes a level surface with it, and a brass 
or copper 8tem band is screwed on over tlie 
stem head and down past this join for about 
віх inches. 

It is necessary to form a watertight seam 
round the join where the bottom boards 
meet the sides by screwing on short strips of 
wood } in. by 1 in. wide between each cross- 
timber inside, as at-a (fig. 16); these form a 


backing to hold the marine glue with whioh 
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each seam of the bottom boards should now 
be filled. Pour it carefully in with a ladle 
whilst hot, and be particular not to burn it; 
the surplus may be shaved off with a sharp 
chisel after it has set cold, but yet soft enough 
to cut easily. 

Being a short beamy boat with plenty of 
rocker or sheer to the floor, she turns round 
as easily as if on a pivct, therefore a rudder 
will be useful to keep her on a straight course. 

Make it of } in. mahogany to the shape and 
size given in the sheer plan; support it by 
a couple of stout brass screw eyes, A, A 
(fig. 17), which rest on two others screwed 
into the transom, B, B. A rod c, bent into 
an eye at the top to keep it from slipping 
through, holds the rudder to the boat, but 
allows it to rise the distance between the 
eyes without being unshipped should it 
strike the ground in shallow water, as, with 
the object of having good steering power, 
the rudder is carried down below the level 
of the transom. Nail on the cheeks р, to 
rest the yoke F on, and secure it by a wood 
fid с, and drill a couple of $ holes to take the 
yoke lines. 

The dinghy is now ready for sandpapering 
smooth, after which give it three or four 
coats of good elastic boat varnish, and allow 
each eoat to dry thoroughly before putting 
on the next ; also give the bottom inside and 
out another coat of black varnish. 

Light open floor boards to take the tread 
сап be made whifé the varnish is drying. 
Strips of ordinary white deal 3 in. thick 
by 2 in. wide and spaced 14 in. apart, and held 
together by cross-pieces, so that they can 
be easily taken up and removed when 
cleaning out the boat, will do very well. 

The cross-strips must be arranged to come 
in between the cross-timbers on which the 
others rest, as at B, c (fig. 16), and to keep the 
floor boards down to the curve of the bottom 
put a screw eye into the midship cross- 
timber, and then have a thin strip over all 
with a brass fid to fit the eye and keep all 
down firmly. You can either paint or 
varnish the floor boards according to fancy, 
and the work is done. With the exception of 
a pair of sculls, which you will find cheaper 
to buy ready made, the dinghy is now com- 
pletely finished, and I think that when you 
have got her afloat you will not fail to 
appreciate being the owner of such a safe, 
handy, and useful little boat. 

[THE END.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW SPORTS AND GAMES 
CATALOGUES. 


Mrssns. GAMAGE, of Holborn, who have absorbed 
Benetfink & Co., of Cheapside, send us a copy of their 
new sports catalogue, It is in every way worthy of 
the well-known and ever-extending firm. 


_ Hope Brothers, Limited, whose central establishment 
is at Ludgate Hill E.C., also send us their magazine 
catalogue of sports and games. In addition to the 
ample illustrations, it affords tome capital hints on 
how to excel in various games, etc. 


ote 
AUSTRALIA FOR BRITISH PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL BOYS. 


Dr. RICHARD ARTHUR Writes to us: When I was at 
an English public school, Australia was an unknown 
land. We. had heard of kan and opossums, of 
Captain Cook and Botany Bay, of Ned Kelly the iron- 
clad bushranger, and Spofforth, the demon bowler, but 
there our knowledge ended. And I wonder if the 


of the great Australian continent which forms so 
of the re. po my day, most 4 the 
, went to Manitoba, 
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British schoolboy to-day has any more idea than we 
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can help it, settle permanently anywhere outside the 
bounds of the Empire. Their motto should be, *Keep 
under the Flag.’ Those who go to the United States or 
South America soon lose touch with the Old Country, 
and become citizens of another land. And of ali the 
colonies, Australia and New Zealand are the most truly 
British. In Canada or South Africa you may rub 
shoulders with the people of half a dozen different 
languages ; but in Australasia we are all British-Engiish, 
Scotch, Irish, or Weish, and the only tongue is the vc ol 
old mother опе, You could put the whole of Europe 
without Russia into Australia, and there would still be 
an equal amount left over And yet there are not as 
many people here as in London. ‘This proves what an 
untouched country Australia at present is, and what 
opportunities it offers to the stout of heart. 

“I believe that there is room here for t! ousands of 
young fellows from the British Isles, and therefore I 
wish this fact to be widely known, But the chance 
offering is not in the big towns, but in what is саре 
‘the Bush. There are openings on cattle and sheep 
stations, estates that will sometimes run into two or 
three hundred square miles in extent, andon farms aud 
orchards where a lad can geinexperienuce before he takes 
up land for himself. And there are splendid Govern- 
ment Agricultural Colleges, where the students are 
trained in the science and practice of farming. Young 
fellows from abroad can gain admission into them and 
spend two or three happy years there, learning Low to 
farm, at a very small cost. 

“Tam connected with a society known as the Immi- 
gration League of Australasia, whose object is to tell 
people in the Old Country everything they want to know 
about Australia and New Zealand, and to give them 
advice and assistance if they come here, so that they 
may not feel they are arriving ina strange land. We 
are especially anxious to help Britisu schoolboys if 
they come out after leaving school, sud are prepared to 
look after them in every way. If they or their fathers 
will write to us at Bull's Chambers, Moore Street, 
Sydney, Australia, we will reply at once touny questions 
and send books, maps, and prospectu-es ef Agricultural 
Colleges or Schools of Mines to any who ask for them. 
This is our way of trying to build up the British 
Euipire." 
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SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING. 


THE School of Art Wood-carving, Exhibition Road, 
Kensington, was re-opened after the usual summer 
Vacition, and we are requested to state that some of 
the free studentships maintained by means of funds 
granted to the school by the London County Council 
are vacant. The day classes of the school are held 
from 10 to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days of the week, and 
from 10 to 1 on Saturdays, The evening class meets 
on three evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons, 
Forms of application for the free studentships and any 


further particulars relating to the school may be 
obtained from the manager. 
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+ 
IN THE VERNACULAR! 


WRITERS in the“ Haileyburian," as in many public 
school magazines, occasionally * break out into verse,” 
mostly in the Homeric line; but here is a touching 
little thing from “the modern side ” 

'ANSUM 'AHRY. 
'Ow I loves my darlin' 'Arry, 
Wiv 'is dear old dirty barrv, 
And ‘is winkles at a penny arf à peck, 
Wiv ‘is shirt a-gapin’ wide, 
And 'is lovely skin inside, 
And ‘is taisty bit ег culler round ‘is neck! 


‘Ow ‘is hoil-smoothed ‘air does glissun ! 
‘Ow ‘is languidge mikes yer lissun ! 

W'en 'e yells yer'd fink a motor-ooter dum. 
'E's the terrer uv the beaks 
Wiv ‘is tantrums and 'is freaks; 

"Es my ‘ero, and the pride uv ower slum. 


'ARRIET. 


THE BANNER OF TRUTH. 


BISHOP WELLDON, formerly Headmaster of Harrow 
School, in a sermon to boys on the text “Thou hast 
given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it may be 
displayed because of the truth " (Psalm 1x. 4), remarks: 
* When the battle cf Sadowa had been fought and the 
Prussian army had wonits great victory over the Aus- 
trians, а young Austrian officer was found lying in a 
trench mortally wounded, The Ambulance 
the Prussian army tried to remove him, but he besought 
them with such terrible earnestness to let him remain 
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shroud with military honours, and the Prussian Gener! 
standing bareheaded, told the story of that heroism № 
his troops. i will not add a word to that story, Yea 
and I too have our colours, our God-given banner, u 
be displayed because of the truth.’ May we be faithíz 


to it in life and in death.” 
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WINNER OF THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES’S PRIZE. 


| Prize offered by the Princess of Wales for the best 
conduct record among the boys of the Farm Schoo! 


Bisley, has been won by a lad named Edward William. 
This pr.ze is usually given at Osterley Park, theseato! 
Lord and Lady Jersey, on tbe occasion of the annos! 


treat of the school, 


t is a prize given by the Prince: 


[Photo by the Advance Photo Co. 
Winner of Princess of Wales's Frize, 


to the lad who best fulfils the motto, “ Ве good and d 
good.” The selection is made by the boys themselves 
Voting is done by ballot. At the boys special his 
Master Williams has now been made corporal 0 bis 
own company of thirty boys, and the boys obey d 
implicitly. To see the little chap giving bis ue 
amusing, as he is half an inch short of four ke 
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A CANADIAN GREETING. 


THE Rev. G. L. Crombie, who writes to U ye 
Ottawa, Ontario, says he “railed with n 
‘B.O.P.’ thirty years ago." Не thus pens p "v 
message to all our readers: "Dear boys eco , 
„B. O. P.“ It will help you in every way—it ¥ e, 
men of you, and not only men, but great т 
men. Pray for its success, pray tbat Got id 
health and strength to our Editor, aud that = : 
spared many years more as the captain of t 
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IN THE HEART OF THE 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING 


EFT to themselves when the boys had 
gone, the two aeronauts fell to dis- 
% cussing the situation. It was sufficiently 
depressing. 

“How are you feeling, Fred?” asked 
Robeson. ''No worse after-effects than a 
headache, I trust? 
| Sir Frederick smiled a little sadly. 

„The headache’s clearing off, I'm glad 
to say, Ralph, old man; but there's a bad 
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Easier Said than Done. 
(One of the incidents of Lacrosse with a mixed team.) 
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Bv F. Н. Botton, 


Author of “ Trapped,” “ Those Young Barbarians,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XI. 


heartache left. It’s no light thing to lcse 
the child of your brain like this." 

Robeson was standing in the balcony, 
looking at the veil of rustling leaves around 
him and listening to the sigh of a light 
breeze that played about the hill. His own 
heart ноо: the sigh. 

“No; it's hard on you, Fred," he said, 
his eye dimming a little as he spoke. 

The other had been resting against the 
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SILENT SEA: 
ADVENTURE. 


inverted doorway cf the passage. He rose, 
step upon the surfaces of the stools, 
which had been placed with their legs 
through the lattice-work to support the 
feet in the present position of the balcony. 
“ Old friend," he said huskily, putting his 
hand upon his companion's shoulder, I'm 
a brutally selfish beggar. It’s as hard for 
you as for me. You've been with me 
through the whole, from the beginning." 
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* And will be to the end," was the fervent 
reply as the friends gripped hands. We'll 
face it together, Fred, like men." 

There were times—many times—in after 
years when Sir Frederick recalled that 
moment to himself. But never onee did 
he conjure up the scene without a quicken- 
ing moisture in the eye; and rarely did ne 
speak of it, even to his most intimate friends, 

And now," exclaimed Robeson, shaking 
himself, “let's get to work. Hello! Those 
youngsters seem to be enjoving themselves.” 

He stopped, with a smile upon his face, 
as the cry came to the ears of both, Up, 
school!“ 

“ They're all right!“ he added: and Sir 
Frederick assented. The cry brought back 
the days—long ago—when he too had been 
a Lunechester Grammar School lad. 

Robeson threw off his coat as he spoke, 
tossing it into the cabin, and turned up 
his shirt-sleeves. The other followed suit, 
and the two men then addressed themselves 
to the anxious task of making as complete 
a survey as possible of the damage done. 
The sleeping-cabins had practically suffered 
nothing beyond the general upset, except 
that the partition of Robeson's was in- 
dented. The cause of this was at first a 
puzzle to them, but they discovered it later 
on. 

Turning attention to the farther end of 
the passage. they found that a great wrench 
had Leen given the eylinder, and that the 
doorway was jammed. The glass windows, 
strange to say, had not been broken through, 
although cracked in places; and this was 
probably due to the protecting lattice- 
work of the balcony. which was distorted 
and pressed flat against the side. Smashing 
the panes, Robeson managed to make a 
slight survey outside by gingerly putting 
his head through as far as he could. 

“We've shaved the edge of the hill," he 
reported, “ and lost plane and balcony on 
this side. I should be inolined to say, by 
the look of things, that we had taken the 
peak by the skin of our teeth, metaphorically 
speaking. If we'd gone into it full tilt 
there'd have been a worse smash. Evidently 
the balcony and plane were caught, and the 
whole vessel lurehed; and then, with the 
further concussions as she turned inwards, 
the final damage was done.” 

“It's lucky," said Sir Frederick, “ that 
there was no &mash into the living-rooms, 
or you might have been overcome by the 
gas, just as I was; and then we should 
probably have all lost our lives. Now let's 
look here." 

Cramped as they were in the passage 
movements were difficult, but by standing 
in a sleeping-cabin, with his fect against the 
inner partition, Sir Frederick was able to 
get at the door of the store- room. Robeson, 
crouched in the passage, pulled this open 
slightly, whilst the other cautiously removed 
the packages one by one as he could get 
them out. There was here also but little 
damage beyond a general mix-up, and the 
things being replaced in some sort of order, 
the door was again closed. The two then 
made their way through the kitehen, where 
already survey had in a measure been taken 
and order partly restored. Neither the 
petrol nor the water-tanks had been punc. 
tured—a fact for which they were duly 
thankful—and the leakage from either was 
gurprisingly small. 

In the steering-cage, however, things 
were rather more serious. The compass, 
being a fixture, was only deranged; but 
both sextant and barometer had fallen and 
were broken. Moreover, Sir Frederick at 
the moment of concussion had instinctively 
shut off the motors, and then, presumably 
in rolling forward. had wrenched much of 
the mechanism grievously. The balloons, 
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both spherical and cylindrical, in this por- 
tion of the vessel had not come to any 
harm; but the glass panels on either side 
of the cylinder, being more exposed than 
those in the passage, had been smashed in. 

Sir Frederick looked around him sadly. 

“I expect," he said at last in subdued 
tone, “that to those broken windows, 
under God's mercy, I owe my life. Had they 
not broken, the gas would have been too 
strong, and I must have succumbed entirely ; 
indeed, the same fate might have overtaken 
vou all. Ah! well, well! Things might 
have been worse." 

Brave words and bravelv spoken. But 
for all that he could not repress à sigh as 
he thought of what had happened in the 
last few hours. 

The cage itself had not come to any 
appreciable harm. It was open at the top 
(now, of course, the side), and, looking 
over the edge, along what was the roof of 
the living-rooms, they could see that the 
balloons in the front of the cyiinder had 
collapsed. 

There had been windows let into the fore- 
part of the vessel, as well as the rear, and 
all of them had been made movable by 
wire rope and pulley, for purposes of cooling 
and ventilation. These windows — were 
smashed, and great holes had also been 
pierced in the casing itself by broken 
branches of trees, which now filled a large 
portion of the interior, and were no doubt 
the cause of the torn balloons. Indeed. but 
for the fact that the“ Sunflower“ had found 
her resting-place in time, one thick branch, 
splintered to a blunt point, which had 
caused the indentation they had puzzled 
over in Robeson’s cabin, would undoubtedly 
have piereed the partition, with possibly 
fatal results. 

Outside, the balcony on the opposite side 
was as already described; but the plane 
here was also broken off, and, as they saw 
later, had been caught in the trees higher 
up. Of the stern screws they were unable 
to make any survev; but by cautious 
climbing they were able to discover that the 
vertical screws on the top of the cylinder 
had been damaged beyond hope; whilst 
the framework on the under portion was 
only wrenched. But, as Robeson remarked, 
it was impossible to account for all the 
vagaries of a collision, and he for one did 
not propose to try. "They would be thankful 
things were no worse, but they would have 
been more pleased had they been consider- 
ably better. 

And now,” said Sir Frederick, ** we have 
been round the circle and reached the 
starting-point again. The first question is 
here once more, as insistent as ever. Where 
are we? Where on earth are we?” 

Robeson shook his head. 

Same answer as before," he said grimly. 
“I wish I knew." 

There being no charts issued for aerial 
flight, and ocean charts not being required 
for the original journey proposed for the 
Sunflower.“ they had nothing but an 
ordinary map aboard, and the study of this 
threw no light upon matters. 

There's no doing anything, I suppose, 
in the way of finding out, until the boys 
return. What do you say, Fred, to trying 
the path they took, and going to meet 
them ?” 

Sir Frederick assented readily. 

Ihe very thing! " he cried. *“ It depresses 
us both to stay here by this poor maimed 
ship, so helpless and so utterly unable to 
straighten matters out. Let us take the 
exercise for our minds’ ease.” 

Putting on their jackets again, and taking 
some light refreshments in their pockets, 
they climbed down through the trees on 
to the shelf once more. 


Sir Frederick stood for a moment in 
thought as he gazed around him, when ther 
had come to the open spaces near the path, 

"I should say about one thousand five 
hundred. or perhaps two thousand feet,” he 
remarked. 

The hill. I suppose vou mean?” was 
the reply. Les, that must be about it.” 

"'lhen I doubt if we can have struck 
Bermuda ; there are no hills of that height, 
to my knowledge, on the islands And 
how on earth it could be Jamaica—but 
there, we shall know before long, I hope." 

Things, however, were not going to be 
so rapidly made plain as the two men 
imagined. The veil of mystery was thick, 
and remained lowered for some time 
Indeed, the n'xt difficulty that offered 
itself was not how to solve the question of 
their whereabouts, but how to solve the 
more urgent question of escaping from 
their immediate position. A sharp er 
clunation from Robeson, who was climbing 
gingerly in front upon the rocky ledge 
towards the vallev, soon made it evident 
that something had occurred of a startling 
nature. Sir Frederick peered over his 
shoulder. The chasm which had stopped 
the two bovs lay in their way. 

" Surely," he cried, “ they never got over 
here!” 

“They did!” exclaimed the other er 
citedly. ‘ Plucky young dogs! I see the 
traces of their scramble. But I'm afraid 
Im not equal to it. The very sight of that 
fearful drop makes me dizzy. I shall have 
to get over the weakness, if possible; still, 
I think А, 

He laughed a little feebly. 
understood. 

“I hope the lads haven't come to any 
harm," he ssid; “ but I expect they're all 
richt. That cry of Up, scheol ! ' occurred 
here. ТШ be bound.“ 

Robes n stood staring at the gap. Then 
he shook his head. 

“I'm afraid no amount of calls will nerve 
me to it," he said. 

" Well, never mind," was the reply. 
“ Even if you got across, I can't honestly sy 
I should be glad to follow. We must try 
our luck in another direction. 1 should like 
to get down somehow. I'm not quite easy 
about the lads." 

They retraced their steps with cautious 
climbing back to the tree-covered shell 
Here they made careful survey, but 1d 
other way down offered itself. At lengt 
Robeson hazarded the suggestion that they 
should look for escape in another dine 
tion. 

“Why not try climbing up,” he said, 


“and see if there’s any communication witb 
the body of the hill from the ledge? 

Acting upon this idea, they made 110 
way through the grove to the side е е 
hill behind the damaged nose of the d 
flower," which rested, crumpled and batter 
upon a boulder amongst trees and shrub 
At first there appeared по way of escape и 
this direction, but Robeson, managing ur 
great effort and no little puffing to T di 
himself up amongst the trees growing hich 
the hillside, spied a crack in the rock, ¥ y 
had all the appearance of offering à F 
easy ascent for some distance at f^" 
Into this they pushed with due caution, 

„There's no look of human being © 
making use of this place," said Sir HIC 
“ but there are traces of animals and | 
and, until I'm quite sure we're not OnE . 
be introduced to something danger? | 
inhospitable—perhaps to some poise? 100 
reptile, or even insect—I’m not over т 
above confident as to the course " 
pursuing." | 

The necessity for caution was emphasis 
before they had gone very far. 


Sir Frederick 


dark portion of the narrow cleft, which ran 
some considerable way into the rock, rose 
a sudden commotion, and, with great 
flapping of wings, dislodging a shower of 
small stones, two large birds issued above 
their heads, sending forth dismal screeching 
as they made their way through the trees 
into the higher air. 

“What were they?” asked Robson, 
upon whose devoted head several of the 
small stones had descended. Kites or 
buzzards, possibly; but, whatever they 
were, I don't want any more of that kind 
of business. A cloth cap, however thick, 
isn't proof against an avalanche of this 
nature." 

He rubbed his head ruefully and continued 
his uneasy climb, followed by Sir Frederick. 
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Their discomfiture, however, was by no 
means ended. A sudden chattering far 
overhead ned them to look up the side 
of the gully. 

“My word, Fred!” exclaimed Robeson, 
who, being higher than his companion, 
could see with less interrupted vision ; 
“ we're going to have company now, unless 
Im mistaken. Look out!” 

He ducked his head as he spoke, only just 
in time to avoid a large stone which hurtled 
unpleasintly close to him. This was fol. 
lowed by other stones and occasional cocoa- 
nuts, some of the missiles taking effect 
upon the unhappy climbers. 

“ Under that ledge of rock, Fred—quick ! ” 
cried Robeson, dropping down beside his 
friend as a fresh shower descended. A stone 
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struck him on the back of the head as he 
spoke, and but for Sir Frederick's instant 
action he must inevitably have fallen from 
the cleft, and might possibly have been 
killed. As it was, he remained dazed for 
кэте little while, and was drawn under the 
shelter of the ledge only just in time. 

“Whew!” muttered Sir Frederick, 
crouching over his friend, the while a further 
shower of missiles clattered past, some of 
which glanced off amongst the trees and 
struck the cylinder of the unlucky "Sun- 
flower," causing her to send up hollow 
echoes through the leaves. * We're having 
а warm reception, wherever we are." 

And high above them the mocking cries 
continued. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Ade-ntures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," etc. 


р” Cargos led Francesca to the only 
chair that possessed four legs, and 
forced her to sit down. Then he perched 
himself on the edge of the unsteady table, 
and for five minutes we stared at each other 
in dumb despair. The silence was at last 
broken bv a sob from Francesca. 

P He is dead. Let me go to him, she said, 
rising. | 

Don Carlos held up his hand. 

“ You cannot go in, Francesca, he said; 
“а dead man lies there, but he is not Luis— 
he is Pietro Garcia." 

" Pietro ! " cried Francesca. 

“ Yes, Pietro from Bayonne. Poor feilow, 
he was alive when I found him." 

And Luis?“ 

“ They've got Luis." 

Francesca fell back into her chair and 
buried her face in her hands. Oh. my 
poor brother!" she sobbed. * It is my fault; 
I have caused his death." 

" He is not dead, Francesca," said Don 
Carlos. “Poor Pietro had just strength to 
tell me that before he died." 

He rolled and lit a cigarito from a silver 
tinder box. 

" Was it Charmilly ? ” I asked. 

“ Yes, my boy," returned Don Carlos; “ it 
was Charmilly." 

Then had we not better hasten back to 
Lisbon and inform the police? Surely such 
crimes cannot be perpetrated with impunity 
even here ? " I suggested. 

Don Carlos laughed bitterly. 

“ You do not know Spain and Portugal, 
senor, he said. Police! Why. before we 
gained a hearing from the magistrates we 
should have wasted a week. and it would 
be a month before they even thought of 
sending their alguazils to search Sebastian's 
house. 

: Then what are we to do?" I cried. 

Surely if Don Luis is alive we can do 
something!“ 

Don Carlos smoked for a moment in silence. 

There are two things I don't under- 
Stand," he said; “ first, how Pietro Garcia 
came here : we sent him to France to find out 
where Don Miguel Valdez is imprisoned, 
and how he comes to be in Portugal I cannot 
imagine. Secondly, if Charmilly was alone. 
a5 my men swear he was, how has he spirited 
Luis away ? He could not have had him 
with him on the felucea.”’ 

He smoked on with a frowning brow 
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trying to answer his own questions, and then 
at last he broke out : 

“ Francesca, we must waste no time ; my 
men will see you to Madrid, and I shall 
return to Lisbon." 

“ Cannot I come too, Carlos ? " Francesca 
entreated. 

My poor girl, what could you do? No, 
I shall go alone; the men I have here will be 
none too many to escort you to your mother, 
for the country swarms with brigands ; and 
bexides, force will be of no avail; I must 
depend on cunning.” 

" But if you come to harm, Carlos?“ said 
Francesca. Oh, take at least one man with 
you." 

Take me, Don Carlos ! " I said. ; 

* You. señor ? he asked. Why should 
you risk your life in our quarrel ? " 

“ Because I also have been betrayed by 
Charmilly ; because Sebastian Diaz tried 
to murder me; and if those are not reasons 
enough, because I am stranded here friend- 
less and penniless and you promised me 
your friendship." I urged. 

He puffed at his cigarito, and then, rising 
from the table, stood passing his fingers 
through and through his grizzled hair. 

“ Сап you use that sword ? " he said at 
last, pointing to Mr. Wilfrid’s blade that 
hung at my hip. 

“Т can and will.“ I said. 

“ Then you shall come. señor,” he cried, 
and clapped me on the shoulder. And now, 
Francesca, dry your tears ; Luis is alive, and 
we will find him yet." 

Then. bidding her make her preparations 
to depart. he took me by the arm and led 
me out of the inn. 

* Poor girl," he said as he closed the door 
behind us, “ there is little hope for her 
brother. Charmilly knows too well that 
it ix only dead men who tell no tales." 

Outside we found his followers dismounted 
at their mules’ heads. He called two or three 
to follow him and Jed the way behind the 
house. There, rummaging in a shed. we 
found a broken mattock and a hoe, and with 
much difficulty dug а shallow grave. When 
it was completed Don Carlos beckoned me 
to his side. 

Tread softly,” he said, as he opened 
а back door and showed me poor Pietro's 
body. “Do not let Francesca hear us." 
And then together we raised the dead man 
and carried him out. 


" God bless him!" said Don Carlos as 
we laid the body in the grave. He was л 
faithful servant and died defending his 
master.“ 

As soon as our sad task was completed 
Don Carlos brought out Francesca and 
mounted her on a mule. 


“ Tell Dona Rosa," he said, after he had 


given directions to the escort as to the 
road they were to travel, that with (God's 
help we'll save her son." 

“ I know, and my mother knows, that you 
wil! do vour best, Carles,” and then. as he 
kissed her hand, she added. And take care 
of Don Rowland. Don't let him come to 
harm, because he has befriended us ! ” 

Then she gave me her hand, and, a minute 
after, we were watching the little cavalcade 
disappear round a bend of the road where 
the fir-trees hid it from our sight. 

Don Carlos rubbed his eyes and shut his 
mouth with a snap. : 

“Come on, lad!" he said, and swung 

, himself into the saddle. 

At Aldea Gallega. however, a disappoint- 
ment awaited us. The ferry-boat had just 
sıiled and another would not cross for some 
hours. I suggested we could return in the 
little boat that had brought us, but mv 
companion preferred to wait; and, as by 
now I was thoroughly worn out, he insisted 
that I should take some rest. But sleep I 
could not. The extraordinary events of the 
dial two days raced through my mind and 
cept me awake. The revelation of Colonel 
Charmilly's true character; the attempt to 
murder me; the hideous plot against Fran- 
cesca and her brother, which we had frus- 
trated only again to be foiled; Francesca 
herself, with her beauty and courage; Don 
Carlos the bold and resourceful patriot ; 
and Sir Catlin—what part had he slaved in 
this maze of intrigue? Had Charmilly 
deceived him too and planned my death 
merely to be rid of an inconvenient com- 
panion, or had the baronet, indeed, plotted 
with Charmilly to destroy me ? 

At last, as evening was drawing on, the 
ferry-boat arrived, and we went on board, 
glad to find few passengers beside ourselves, 
so that we obtained comfortable quarters ; 
and at last. curled up in а berth in the stern 
cabin, I fell into a slumber from which 1 
did not wake till Don Carlos roused me when 
night had fallen and the lights of Lisbon 
were shining clase nhead of us. 
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We landed at the Caesodré, the principal 
quay, and made our way up the Alemerin 
to a small inn in а ‘ide street named the 
Celle Maria, where Don Carlos ordered a 
private room and a substantial meal, of 
which I, at least, stood in great need, for I 
had tasted nothing since our hasty break- 
fast at Aldea Gallega many hours before. 

But my companion would not stay to eat, 
declaring he must take advantage of the 
darkness to go out and reconnoitre. He 
bade me, however, make the m»: of my 
opportunity, jokingly declaring ti * now I 
had become a Spanish patriot I should tind 
good meals few and far between. And then, 
after cautioning me on no account to leave 
the inn until he returned, he left me to 
myself. 

Noon after he had gone supper was brought 
in, and, as I was half-famished, I lost no 
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time in falling to on the good things the 
landlord had provided. 1 had almost 
finished this pleasant cecupation, and wn; 
beginning to wonder how much longer Don 
Carlos would be, when, happening to raise 
my head from my plate, I saw something 
that sent а cold shiver down mv spine. 

] was sitting, it must be explained, with 
my back to the window, which was innocent 
of blind or curtain and on a level with the 
street, and the wall facing me was bare 
except for a large mirror set in à massive 
gilt frame. The mirror was tarnished and 
cloudy with age, but I was certain. that, 
when [ looked up, I had seen à man’s face 
reflected in it: and more than that. a face 
that I had seen before. Unless the tlickering 
Inmp-light had deceived me, someone was 
spying in upon me from the street outside. 

Two days betore I should have risen and 


looked out of the window to see who might 
be there ; or even have taken no notice at all, 
regarding the reflected face merely as that 
of some inquisitive idler. But two such 
days as I had spent in Portugal teach 2 deal 
of suspicion and caution, and so, with an 
effort, I forced myself to continue to day 
at eating, keeping the while the tail of my 
eve upon the mirror. 

My prudence was well rewarded. Within 
two minutes I saw the face again, and this 
time I recognised it. The man was Don 
Pedro, Sebastian's ill-tempered subordinate, 

I waited till his face was again withdrawn, 
and then I stole from the room and suddenly 
tlung open the front door in the nick of time 
to see just such a man as one of Sebastian's 
gang disappear hurriedly round the end of 
the street. 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. LATTIMER'S TAX: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JoHN LEA, 


At. ‘hor of “The Mysteries of Derric s Den," “The Shady Аг at Shaifor d's,” etc. 


IME direction of their flight did not, for the 
| moment, concern the two naturalists, 
so long as it led them away from Feather- 
stone Park. Though prudence might have 
whispered that, being nonourable men on 
a public thoroughfare, they should show 
no disturbance at menaces not directed 
against them, Conscience bayed at their 
heels and drowned such arguments with a 
louder voice, 

As they ran, the shouting on the farther 
side the fence grew faint.r and fainter, 
and when at last a halt was made to draw 
breath, they found themselves a good 
three-quarters of a mile from the starting- 
point. Off on their loft stretched an expanse 
of open country, rising to a distant wood, 
and dotted here and there with clumps oi 
bracken, four a.d five feet high. Beyond 
these, up one side of the open ground, there 
straggled, in an oblique line, another portion 
of the boundary of Featherstone Park, 
blotted from sight at intervals by the 
aforesaid clumps of bracken. " 

Flinging off their coats, the two fugitives 
dropped on to a patch of soft, shady turf, 
and prepared to cool down. | 

“Depend upon it," said Lacy, with a 
gasp between each word, that he will keep 
his threat.” 

“Who? coughed Fargo, 
beetroot-tinted tace with his cap. | 

* Why, that swell of a keeper,' replied the 
other. * It's as clear as daylight that his 
back's up, and he'll bear down on Shad- 
ford's while the mood's on him. 

Fargo made no response, but when, the 
next moment, he was seeking a more restful 

sition his eyes wandered to a distance. 
With a са уер of surprise he gripped his 

'8 shoulder. 
Ep there ! ” hecried. “ Who's that?“ 

Lacy followed the direction of his gaze 
and saw someone climbing over the park 
fence at a point far up the hillside. The 
distance was too groat fo: detailed observa- 
tion, but „ was distinct in every 

ement of the figure. 
e He's escaping," said Lacy, with one 
above his eyes. 
Р ct he's “the chap all the hubbub 
s about,” added Fargo. 
VAS he spoke, the mad dropped to the 
ground, lurked for з moment with his back 


fanning a 
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against the fence, then made a swift dive 
for the nearest clump of bracken,  Behird 
this he quickly disappeared, and though 
Lacy and Fargo kept a vigilant outlook for 
some time they did not catch another glimpse 
of him. If they had been correct in suppos- 
ing him to be a fugitive it was pretty evident 
that he had evaded his pursuers before 
reaching the contines of the park, for perfect 
quietness reigned in the locality where our 
friends had firs seen him. k 

" Well, anyway," said Fargo, resuming 
his grassy couch, “ he's too far off to inter- 
fere with us, and I'm not going to be dore 
out of my siesta.” 

His companion was evidentlv of a like 
opinion, for he forthwith tossed his still wet 
cap on to the turf, and, mopping a damp 
brow, stretched himself at full length. А 
cool wind waved the bracken over their 
heads. With a dreamy  sleep-inducing 
movement, the white clouds sailed in the 
far-ou blue, and the potent spell soon worked 
to such good effect that desultory talk 
dwindled into silence, and both these lively 
members of the Shadford Natural History 
Society dropped into a soft, peaceful slumber, 
so deep and calm indeed that gnats and 
midges tuled to win the attention they 
persistently sought, while the most aggres- 
sive mosquito in Featherstone Parish 
assaulted them with impunity again and 
again. 

Small wonder then, that someone who 
approached their resting-place with the 
stealth of a Pawnee succeeded in leaving 
them again undisturbed, To judge by this 
person's demeanour, the fics: sight of their 
prostrate forms came as e, surprise, for he 
withdrew in & swift shy way behind the 
thick undergrowth, only crawling forth 
again when a precautionary peep had satis- 
fied him that they were unconscious. For 
a time it was difficult to understand why he 
chose to loiter so long where the possible 
waking of either of the sleepers would lead 
to his detection, but the cause of sucn 
strange behaviour soon becume apparent, 

A small object lving on the grass won all 
his greedy gaze, and lured him on towards 
it. When almost within arm's reach, he 
dropped :oftly on to all-fours, and, stretching 
out one hand, delicately possessed himself 
of the prize, keeping his gaze the while 


e 


fixed on the sleepers. Ther, like a denizen 
of the jungle, he withdrew into the urder- 
growth backward, every muscle tense with 
anxiety. A moment later he had raised 
himself to his feet and was scuttling away 
as fast as cautious limbs could convey him. 


A good half-hour had passed before the 
bleacher of bones leaned upon one elbow, 
and, staring about in a bewildered way, 
kicked his still slumbering companion. 

“ [ say, you duffer,“ said he, what do 
you mean by letting me sleep so long?“ 

Fargo turned over with a drowsy blink, 
but a second kick changed his intention of 
prolonging the nap, and, rubbing lus face 
with both hands, he got on his feet. 

Lacy by this time was crawling about on 
his hands and knees giving voice to mono 
syllabic discontent. Й 

“What's the matter, old growler! 
asked Fargo, struggling into his jacket. 

There was no reply for a moment. Then, 
from the depths of a little green cave of 
bracken, came the words in a querulous 
tone: '*Ican't—find—my—cap." — 

Fargo immediately lent his assistance 
and a systematic search was soon being 
made. | : 

“Think some dog has taken it away! 
suggested Fargo. 

“ If so, it’s useless to hunt," responded 
his companion. а 
„Have you looked in all your pockets! 

Lacy emptied them at once, merely as 3 
forlorn hope. The cap was in none of them. 

“I say,” he cried, you're not kidding 
me, are you ? Because there's no time for 
larks now." | 

Fargo pledged his honour that he was doing 
nothing of the sort. в 

“It’s no use our looking any farther, 


said le, “ ur less you're prepared to searc 
all En;land." | 
„That's right enough,” whined Lacy, 


“but a nice rowing I shall get when it 
known.” 


Fargo shrugged his shoulders. us 
was nothing else more appropriate to 


said, but as they turned toward the e 
glancing right and left, ard lifting m 
of bracken with their feet, he advised 1155 
to bear it like a man, and to Rm ei 
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if he hadn't been such an ass as to 
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on the turf when he went to sleep the trouble 
would never have arisen. 

Such philosophies aro more wisely listened 
to than combated. Lacy received them in 
a moody silence, only partially appeased 
when his companion jauntily promised to 
share his own cap between them in case of an 
emergency. 

Strange to say, this impractical sugges- 
tion was to be put in force earlier than they 
expected, for, on climbing over a stile into 
the Shadford high road, they suddenly 
found themselves in the presence of Mr. 
Lattimer. 

* Well, boys," he said cheerily, halting 
in his swinging stride, “ I suppose you are 
looking for specimens ? " 

How awkward it is when people will give 
you credit for good deeds that you have 
not been doing. Of course it is unkind to 
tell them they are wrong, and it is next to 
impossible to tell them they are right in a 
manner which will carry conviction with 
it. Fargo and Lacy compromised the 
mter by smiling amiably, first at Mr. 
Lattimer and then at each other. 

* You know," went on the master as they 
continued along the road, “I take great 
interest in our society and hope you do 
the same." 

* Of course," said his companions in a 
. breath. 

“In fact," pursued Mr. Lattimer, “I 
have just been arranging with Dr. Bain- 
bridge for a little outing to the Landslip, 
and I propose that only those take part in 


it who prove their appreciation of our 
studies by sending the specirens I have 


asked for, togother with an intelligent essay." 
He looked down av the two bo’’s with an 


expression no less critical than benign, but 
the question in his gaze referred more to 
their hidden attributes than to their out- 
Thus it fell out that 
een regardin* the top of Lacy's 
head for some time before he realised that 


ward appearances. 


he had 


. it was uncovered. 


Where's your cap, Lacy?“ said he. 
If you hadn't got 
one we should have sad complaints of 


*" Put it on at once! 


tyranny and privation.” 
* Yes, sir,” agreed Lacy. 


He dropped back a step or two, and then, 
trotting forward, drew the cap from his 
it ostentativusly on 
It was a singular thing, but for 
the rest of the walk Fargo kept a pace or 
two in the rear, till, when the point was 
reached at which Mr. Lattimer's road 
from their own, he was a good 
stooping at the 
It was not until 
the science master was well out of sight that 


pocket and adjusted 
his head. 


separated 
hundred yards behind, 
kerb to tie his boot-lace. 


Fargo nurried up to claim his own again. 
* You 


the cap. 

<“ oh, don’t bother! " replied 
« What а fellow you are to grumble! 
won't be 


before then ? " 


Though Lacy absolutely refused at the 
consolation from this 
remark, by the time Shadford's was reached 
and the bare-headed walk was at an end, 
himself that perhaps there 
was something in it after all For two 
days, at any rate, there would be no occasion 
to declare his loss, and possibly in the mean- 
time some chap with a head similar in 


moment to take 


he confessed to 


know we can’t keep on at this 
game,” said Lacy dolefully, surrendering 


his chum. 
You 
in want of a hat at all till next 
Saturday, and who knows what may happen 
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they were destined to put on the sombre 
hue of despair. 

He ard Fargo.were sitting in their study, 
alternately “ stewing " over the next day's 
theme and exchanging remarks on more 
congenial subjects, when the latter, who had 
been looking out of the window, threw up 
his hands with a little cry of alarm. 


“Now we're in for it!” he gasped 
% Bowled clean as a whistle." 

Lacy leapt to his side. Together they 
stared mutely down into the front court- 
ard, their faces blank with consternation. 

or there, striding toward the Doctor's 
door, in his own decided way, was the Keeper 
of Featherstone Park. 


To be continued.) 
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By M. P. DUNLOP. 


him, Sam! Hold him ! " 
„Look out; he'll get away! 


“ Mind where you're dropping that white- 


uj 


wash ! 


in the midland district of Victoria. 


animal. 


These words, with much laughter, scuffling, 
snorts and bellows, might have been heard 
late one night issuing from a slab hut near 
the stables of ‘‘ Bulnarra," a large orchard 


Two young fellows were busy painting 
white stripes on a black bull calf, about six 
months old ; another held a candle; whilst 
Sam, the fourth member of the party, was 
doing his best to hold the wildly struggling 


being left its original colour except for a 
white ring round each eye. 

“ There! hell do now," said one of the 
artists, as he surveyed his handiwork with 
a grin. If that doesn't convince О Ted, 
nothing will.” 

At the time our story opens, the famous 
“ Tantanoola Tiger“ was abroad in Victor 
It was supposed by some to be an anum 
which had escaped from a menager: 
whilst others believed it to be an exceptio 
ally large and savage dingo. In any v 
the country and city newspapers were 1 
of it, and long accounts of its depredations 
appeared almost every day. Very often 
the mystery was seen at the same tame 
in different districts hundreds of miles арал, 
according to the newspaper reports ; 80 * 
doubt imagination played a strong y 
However, the descriptions were always t : 
same. The animal was generally seem? 
night, was marked like a tiger, and of for 
bidding aspect. , 

The icr happened to be working t 
Bulnarra when the opening scene t0 
place—in fact, was one of the artists ! п 

Bulnarra was опе of the finest oreha 
in the State at the time, and fruit. picking 
was then in full swing. The weather #0 
intensely hot and the fruit was dene 
rapidly. To get the crop off quickly be 
it becomes too soft is always the g 


hands are always engaged for the bree d 


proportions to his own might fall ill. or After wasting a good deal of whitewash year, and among them were several p 
get leave of absence; in such a саве what and receiving a plentiful supply of bruises, had just come from districts i 
would be easier than to rent his gear ? the work was completed, and before them Tantanoola Tiger had been see ^ , 
Alas! it was a flimsy hope, and would not stood a most horrible-looking object. The yarns about the monster were, for the el 
bear much leaning o^. Altogether, during gaunt, ungainly creature was painted to part, believed; but one man, nam J thet! 
the evening that followed, Lacy's spirita resemble a tiger, and the ferocity of its Parry, openly scoffed at them and hel 


were not of the highest, but ere night came 


appearance was accentuated by the head 


stories up to ridicule. 
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Parry was a selector, and had a small 
holding adjoining Bulnarra. His wife and 
family were housed in a rough bush shanty, 
and he worked hard at the almost heart- 

ing job of clearing the dense scrub and 
timber that covered his selection. At night 
he generally made his way over to the 
men's quarters at Bulnarra for a smoke 
and a yarn, which all Australian bushmen 
love dearly, it being almost their only 
recreation, 

The conversation invariably turned to 
the tiger, and once Parry said : 

“There's no fear of your tiger being seen 
near Bulnarra. The nearest pub’ is ten 
miles away, and if a man did get full of 
liquor, he would most likely be sober before 
he reached here. No, boys, you cant 
make me believe those ccck-and-bull yarns. 
Tiger be blowed ! ” 

The four young fellows who were paying 
such attention to the unfortunate calf 
shared the same room in one of the huts, 
and after one of Parry's tirades it was 
decided to make an attempt to convert 
him. Various schemes were suggested and 
discarded as useless, but at last, after a lot cf 
wrangling, we agreed, and the calf was made 
an unknowing and unwilling accomplice. 

Two nights later, shortly after midnight, 
four dim figures climbed quietly over the 
orchard fence and disappeared in the bush. 
The calf had previously been hidden in 
a bend of the creek and made secure, a 
plentiful supply of fodder being left with 
him to keep him quiet. 

We put a halter on him, and in a few 
minutes set out for Parry's, with the calf in 
tow trotting quietly behind 1s. 

The ou in front of Parry’s hut had 
been cleared all round for about thirty 
yards, except for a few stumps and logs. 
We all stopped in the scrub outside the 
clearing for a few minutes, and then Sam 
and I dragged the calf up to one of the 
stumps and made it fast with a piece of 
rope. We then cautiously made our way 
back to our matee, and in a minute or two 
after getting well under cover, Sam began 
a dismal groaning and moaning on a trom- 
bone which had once been the pride of the 
Bulnarra Band. The said band only had 
a few weeks’ existence, owing to lack of sup- 
port and uncomplimentary remarks made 
by neighbours who evidently were not 
musical, 

After about five minutes of this solo per- 
formance a light appeared in the hut, and 
then the door was slowly opened and Parry's 
frightened face appeared, lit up by the candle 
held in his shaking hand. He stood looking 
and listening intently, whilst we rolled on 
the ground, helpless with silent laughter. At 
last Sam regained his composure and gave 
another groan on his instrument, a long 
drawn-out one this time. Parry's face dis- 
appeared instantly ; but he reappeared after 
an interval, holding a gun in his hands ; and 
m time his son stood behind with the 
ight. 

The moon, which previously had been 
hidden behind a bank of clouds. burst out 
and flooded the clearing with light. There 
stood our work of art in all his hideousness, 
and as it liftxt up its voice in a piaintive 
“ moo ” when it caught sight of Parry, the 
latter let fly both barrels. Although he was 
а noted poor shot, on this occasion a few 
of the pellets hit the calf, and the ret 
whistled unpleasantly close to us a3 we lay 
hidden in the scrub. 

The bang of the gun and the sting of the 
shot proved too much for the tiger.“ It 
made one wild bound, snapped the rope, 
and rushed straight across the clearing 
towards Parry's open door. 

Parry was not proof against this onslaught, 
especially as his gun was now empty. He 
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banged the door hurriedly, dropping his 
gun outside in his excitement. Then the 
calf changed his course and disappeared in 
the bush behind the hut. 

We waited for some time, occasionally 
giving a blast on the trombone to keep up 
the illusion; then, after recovering the 
portion of rope from the stump, set out after 
our ally. We followed him through the 
bush, but it was a long and tiresome chase 
before he was finally run into a corner of a 
paddock and captured. 

We took him back to our hiding-place on 
the creek, and a liberal supply of water and 
vigorous use of a scrubbing-brush removed 
most of our artistic efforts. He was then 
taken out to the back paddock and left with 
the other cattle until his services were again 
required. 

We managed to get back to our bunks 
again unseen, and evidently our absence 
had not been noticed. The sound of the 
shots would cause no comment, as some of 
the men were in the habit of going out after 
"possums, and it would be put down to them. 
We were all tired out when we turned in а 
little after 3 A.M., and it seemed but a few 
minutes until the boss ” roused us out at 
five o'clock by kicking the hut door wide 
open—his usual morning grecting. 

We were slow in turning out, and, when 


we joined the other men later on, all was 


excitement. Parry had been seen riding 
furiously towards D , the nearest town- 
ship, ten miles away; and, from inquiries 
made at his hut, it was found that he had 
gone to inform the police without delay 
about his midnight adventure. 

When he returned at night, he came 
straight over to the huts, and, of course, 
was the hero of the hour. He apologise - 
handsomely to those he had previous: 
ridiculed, and told his thrilling story well. 
So well that once I had to go outside for u 
few minutes for fear riy face would betray 
me. None of the four conspirators dared 
look at one another. 

His escapade evidently reached the ears 
of the editor of the D paper, for two 
days later, under heavy headlines, 
following appeared in the local production : 


“ THE TaNTANOOLA TIGER AT BULNARRA, 

* On Friday night a well-known selector, 
Mr. Edward Parry, whose holding adjoins 
Bulnarra, had a thrilling encounter with 
the animal which has caused so much 
controversy in our contemporaries lately. 
Mr. Parry and family had retired to rest at 
9.30 p.m. гз usual, and about three hours 
later Mr. Parry was awakened by the 
savage growling of some animal in the 
vicinity of his house. Without waiting to 
arm himself, Mr. Parry went to the door to 
ascertain the cause of the disturbance. 
He heard nothing for a few minutes, and 
was about to retire again, when he heard 
the snarling and growling louder than 
before. He quickly returned to his room 
for his gun, and roused his eldest son, who 
accompanied him to the door. Then the 
mystery was explained. A huge tiger stood 
glaring at them not more than twenty yards 
away. Mr. Parry took quick aim and fired, 
and evidently his shot took effect, for the 
tiger, roaring savagely, rushed at him. 
Mr. Parry wisely retired towards the house. 
Unfortunately, he tripped on the doorstep, 
but managed to get inside just in time to 
save his life. As he fell his gun fell from 
his hr^ds, and he had no time to recover 
it. His son courageously dragged his 
father out of the enraged animal’s path 
and closed the door right in ita face. This 
encounter sets at rest any doubts we may 
have had previously as to the existence of 
the Tantanoola Tiger, and we feel it is 
the duty of the Government to take steps 
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immediately to rid the country of this 
dangerous mammal. We understand that 
a party of well-known local sportsmen set. 
out yesterday for the scene of the occurrence, 
but met with no success, the tiger havin 

evidently been scared by Mr. Parry’s bol 

and determined action, and for the mean- 
time made himself scarce.” 


Every night after this Parry was over at 
the huts, telling of his adventure. We let 
him go on for some weeks, and one night, 
when he was holding forth for the benefit 
of two newcomers, a horrible noise was 
heard outside the hut. The man looked 
towards the door and then at Parry, who 
stood as if rooted to the ground, his eyes and 
mouth wide open, a picture of abject fear. 

It's the tiger again!” he said hoarsely. 

Not а man moved as the sounds came 
nearer and nearer. Silence for a moment, 
then a scuffle as the hut door was pushed 
slowly open and Sam appeared with his 
trombone, whilst the other three confederates 
breught up the rear with our innocent 
assistant, newly decorated for the occasion. 

Sam put the instrument to his lips and 
produced a long, mournful wail. The men 
burst into shrieks of laughter, and Parry, 
without waiting to pick up his hat, made a 
rush for the door, aiming a vicious blow at 
Sam in passing, which, however, took no 
effect. 

Wo soon explained matters, and Sam 
was called upon again and again to give 
exampies of “the tiger's roar and snarl,” 
whilst we gave imitations of Parry's antics 
at th? door of his hut. 

From this time out Parry was a changed 
man. He had a rough time of it from the 
men, who had no mercy on him. The story 
leaked out and got into the newspapers 
^f the surrounding districts, and no matter 
where he went he was sure to be greetcd 
with polite inquiries, such as: “ How's the 
tiger, Mr. Parry ?” Any big game round 
B ilnarra way now? etc. etc., to which he 
maintained a dignified silence as he beat a 
hasty retreat. 

This happened some years ago, but should 
the reader ever visit the district and ask 
any of the farmers or selectors if the Tanta- 
noola 9 has ever been seen there, the 
reply will be, Yes, once, and the accom« 


paniment a broad grin. 


c. * . 
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SIGNALLING. 


By J. Ernest Lorp, Instructor to the 8th Manchester Company Boys’ Life Brigade. 


HE art of signalling by the Morse Code 
is not only useful but fascinating. 
The best time for learning is the present, 
while you have leisure. The opportunity 
for using it ia earnest will come later, when 
you will be able to rejoice that you utilised 
the time; for you will find that when 
signalling is wanted, it is wanted badly. 
A feeling of pleasure, too, comes over one 
when the flashes are seen or the tapping is 
heard, and one reflects that his friend is 
over there, anxiously awaiting what to him 
із valuable information or imparting some 
important communication, 

Many times I have been met with the state- 
ment that the alphabet looks so confusing and 
would be difficult to learn. No lad need be 
afraid of it at all. There are many ways of 
learning it, but the way I have found most 
uccessful in teaching is to group the letters. 


MonsE ALPHABET. 
E nd uud ee eS | МИДИ ge EA 


[ODD Муун Эх ¼—indd]ͤ NEU, qu 
| TEPERT em o Ness eus 
F Pen A agi 
Ts, wee р — Hi. E 


The letters e, i, 5, В are sent by 1, 2, 3, 4 
dots, while the sigas for f, m, o are 1, 2 and 
3 dashes respectively. It will also be noted 
that the signal for A, .—, is reversed for 
N, —. If, then, the letters AN, BV, DU, 
FL, GW, QY are repeated aloud a few times 
in the course of a country walk it will only 
be necessary to learn the sigas for the first 
of each pair. In the next group, K —.—, 
E Р „ X—..—,it can be 
seen that the dots in K and P are replaced 
by dashes in R and X ; and when these two 
are learaed, the only remaining letters are 
C, J, Z. To assist in learning them, I have 
found it advantageous to copy the letters 
iı thes? groups oa to a small card carried 
іл the vest pocket; and all our lads have 
picked up the alphabet in two lessons. 
Take a few sentences of printed matter 
from a newspaper and signal them by 
tapping one penny on to another laid flat 
on the table (one tap representing жү, 
and two sharp taps à dash), or write them 
out, substituting the signs for the d 

When the alphabet has thus been Бат а, 
it becomes most interesting to fin d yid 
ways оГ applying, the signala we 
intention is to help you ш * ^ rien is 
Tapping can be utilised wherever t 
a conductor O 


und, such as along water 
nd gas pipes hot-water heating-pipes 
a 
: 3 А 
aes Kore desks and forms. 


ing that the 
arrang} s dash an 


By 


n 
t under 
ngers. 


"t blowing 
]] and iod «hort blasts provide 


hese are F 
t six places. E: an oblong hole in 


ат. : 
af ide and 3 in. Pins 


good—through brick 


exclude draughts, and is fixed by strips of 
thin leather tacked across the corners to 
the inside of the box lid (fig. 2). Make a 
shutter from another box lid, 4} in. long by 
1} in. wide; cut it to the shape shown in 
fig. l. From the back side of this shutter 
drive a thin nail, 3 in. long, through the 
shutter, and cover the point with a small 
cork for a handle. Nail the shutter to the 
lid, at the point marked Р, with a soft nail, 
clinched at the back, to form a pivot for the 
shutter to work freely on. The shutter 
should just cover the opening with 4 in. 
margin all ro ind. 

On the lid of the box, just to the left of 
the shutter, nail a thin strip of wood to 
form a stop for preventing the shutter going 
past the opening. Drive a small screw or 
tack in the lid at c (fig. 2), projecting { in., 
and slip a small elastic band over this and 
over the cork handle. This is to close the 
shutter after every dot or dash. Fix another 
strip of wood some distance to the right of 
the shutter, so that when the shutter is 
against it the whole of the light is visible. 

Now place a wax candle in the box, and, 
when lighted, sigaals can be sent on a clear 
night above a mile with ease. А piece of 
bright tin, 4 in. square, bent to a semi- 
circle, makes a great improvement, and a 
better light can be obtained by a cycle- 
lamp reservoir placed inside the box. 

To adapt a cycle lamp for signalling 
purposes is much simpler. The size of the 
lens is about 3 in. Cut a circular piece of 
thin wood that size and slit it into two 
parts at a distance of 1} in. from one edge. 
Cut a piece of wash-leather or thick cloth, 
8 in. by 4 in., to the shape shown in fig. 4, 
and paste the wood shutter in position with 
the two paris close together, When dry, 
cut another piece of cloth at least 3} in. 
diameter, paste it to the narrower of the 
pieces. Bend the two pieces at right-angles 
to each other (fig. 5), and then paste in 
position, trimming the edges. If six holes 
are cut as shown and a piece of string about 
90 in. long be laced through, the shutter 
can be tied over the lamp lens. Bore a 
small hole through the top edge of the 
shutter and tie a piece of string 8 in. or 9 in. 
long through the hole. To the cord, and 
near the hole, fasten a strong elastic band 
with a hook attached. Pass a length of 
copper wire through the front of the lamp 
chimaev, making a loop. The elastic band, 
when hooked, should keep the shutter 
tightly against the lamp glass. | 

Sigaals are sent by opening the shutter 
and showing a clear light until your friend 
shows another. Both are then closed . 
and to signal a dot the shutter is pulled 
open for an instant; to signal a dash the 
shutter is left open for about three times the 
interval. To save annoyance and mis- 
understanding, an arrangement of signals 
must be made beforehand. I therefore 
give a few of those used by Army signallers. 

Message received correct, RD. 

End of message, VE. 

Repeat .—-—- — 

Erase Ege decorum m — 

Come in, CI. 

Send slower, SS. 

Send quicker, SQ. 

Go on, G. 

Are you ready ? KQ. 

Wait, MQ. 8 
Move to your right, R. 
Move to your left, L. 
Move higher up, Н 
Move lower down, U. 
Use blue flag, BF. 
Use white flag, VF. 


During daytime signals may be sent by 
flags made of calico or lighter material, 24 in. 
to 48 in. square, on a staff 3} to 5 ft. long. 
There are two colours necessary—i.«. white 
and dark blue. The staff is gripped with 
both hands at the extremity, mght hand 
uppermost, and held at the level of the eyes. 
The flag is inclined 45 degrees on the left 
until ready. A dot is sent by bringing the 
flag from the position of 45 degrees on the 
left to 45 degrees on the right, or from 
“ten minutes past to ten minutes to. 
A dash is signalled by bringing the flag 
from 45 degrees left to 120 degrees right, or 
from * ten minutes past to twenty minutes 
to." The flag is returned to the position 
of ready each time, and the movements 
are made rapidly, keeping the flag ш: 
furled for its whole path as far as possible. 
The different coloars of flags are used 
according to background, sky-line requiring 
the blue one, etc. 

By far the most interesting method of 
signalling is by the heliostat or heliograph. 
Tne sun is not always at hand, however, 
and in my district the inhabitants fix dates, 
usually Bank Holidays, on which to vist 
some place where it is visible, and for the 
purpose of basking in its beams. It is not 
at all difficult to improvise the apparatus 
and no doubt some of you will be able to 
improve оп my design. It is an opportunity 
for lads to try their hands at a little bit of 
carpentry, and the cost need not exceed 
one shilling for a pair of good instruments. 
It is as well for two lads to join at m 
the things, and as the parts are assembl 
the interest will grow and satisfactory trials 
be made, 

The materials required are four pieces ol 
looking-glass, each about 3 in. square; 
two brass hinges, 2 in. long, at 13d. each; 
two bolts, 3 in. by 1 in.; two bolts, 1 in. by 
} in.; six pieces of wood to form the leg 
of the tripods, 1 ft. to 4 ft. long; a piece of 
boarding, 1 in. thick by 8 im. square; an 
old soap box and a few sprigs and screws 
Protect the silvering of the mirrors by 
fastening gummed paper all over the back 

Draw diagonals, and at their intersection 
scratch away both silvering and paper?“ 


„ jin. diameter. Mount the glas 


on a piece of wood, J in. broad, 6 in. long, 
and } in. thick, with a 4-in. hole through its 
centre (fig. 9). Fasten the mirror y 
into its bed or channel by sealing-w* 
Cut two base boards, 5 in. by 3 in. by f in. 
smooth both sides and square the en 

Hinge these accurately by one of the jap 
sides. Make two uprights to support » 
ends of the mirror mount, 2f in. by 2 n. ¥ 
i in., boring the holes as accurately s 
possible so that the mount ends fit as tighty 
as violin pegs. One end of the mount sho 


have a flat face or key way, Q for fixing 


a wedge to assist in keeping the sc pon 
any angle. Assemble the parts and К 
point vertically under the centre of 
mirror bore the bolt hole in the e 
base board, counter-sinking the head. : 
a picture screw in the upper base board! 
the back, and see that the hinge 15 not 
nor the mirror loose. 

To form the tripod, saw the thick dan 
to an equilateral triangle, having 8 1 
sides, and cut off the corners. The bo: 
will now represent a regular figure, gd 
three sides 4 in. long and three — 
sides 2 in. long. On each of the 2 in. * Ў 
saw а slot } in. wide to receive the legs М 
the tripod. Shape the ends of the 5 00 
fit these slots without play or a = 


circle, 
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Bore holes through centrally to receive the 
pivots to the legs—3-in. stout wire nails. 
Shape a piece of light J. in. wood to cover 
all and project 6 in. over the front. Bore 
bolt holes through in the centra line as 
shown in fig. 15, and screw a curved hook 


F1G. 184. Ето. 18B. 


Fig. 181. 


Fic. Isr, 


under the triargular piece, clear of the legs, 
for hanging weights to when tripod proves 
unsteady. 

A sighting vane is used when sending 
messages in the same direction as the sun, 
and consists of a thin stick 3 in. to 4 ir. 
square by 6 in. or 9 in. long. This is to bo 
wedged at varying heights in the hole 
farthest along the arm. Тһе face nearest 
to the mirror should be covered by a piece 
of gummed paper, and at the top a dot and 
vertical line 1 in. long should be drawn. 
A duplex mirror is required for sending 
messages when the sun is behind you. 
Fix e piece of looking-glass, 3 in. square, 
on a mount (fig. 9), and construct a stand 
I} in. wide, with bolt hole in the exact centre 
(figs. 12 and 13). Find the centre of the 
mirror and scratch away the silvering. On 
the front of the ш nue P 9 

r 1 in. lorg by & in. wide, 
duree Peek and vertical line ore 
the exact centre of the mirror by the dot 

3). | i 

a fixed the two mirrors on ш про, 
adjust the signalling mirror to ч мы Pigs 
1 е 1 1 j Stad 

| on the dot O е, Я 
de ne duplex and grasp it with both 
behin d to such a position 

a Move the head to ERE 
hands. zan of the dot on the sighting 
that the reflection of thé t js covered by 
vane of the duplex mır 


. Rotate the duplex 
xi aen horizontally and vention) 
mim hes friends is made 


flection of your « The light 
until en with the two spots. The ] en 
to coinc ae di ctly on their position, © 
handle во аз to 
in. down 


8 ! 
throw the E the sighting vane betore 


with your 
il their 
head until t 
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is cast оп to the dot of the vane (fig. 18B). 
This shadow must never be set above the 
dot, and for learners it is better to fix the 
dot a little too low (fig. 18c). 

Another method is to look through the 
hole in the signalling mirror and to move 
thc legs of the tripod until the dot on 


the van: intercepts the light from your 
friends. 


To prove that the mirrors are set exactly 


it is only necessary to move the head until 
the shadow spot appears ] in. .own the 
reflection o1 the vertical line (fig. 18E), 
when, if th mirror is right, your friends’ 
reflection ill appea: the same distance 
vertically above them. Again move the 
head slightly to one side; if the three 
points ure in a. perfectly horizontal line the 
mirror is quite true (fig. ІЗЕ). 

After the light has been acknowledged by 
your friends, it is swung off by raising the 
signalling mirror about J in. This causes 
the shadow spot to fall to the bottom of 
the vane (fig. 18p), A piece of stick in- 
serted between the two base boards keeps 


the mirror in this “ position of rest " when 
the message is stopped. A dot is signalled 
by closing the boards together for an 
instant, showing a quick flash, and a dash 
is sent by allowing them to be in contact 
for about a quarter of a second, vielding а 
steady light to your friends, 

It is essential that the signaller must 
confine his attention strictly to the shadow 
spot, as, owing to the motion of the sun, 
this spot will wander to one side of the 
vertical line on the vane, in which cese it 
must be gently corrected by moving the 
signalling mirror. He should on no account 
watch the receiving station, exoept at the 
conclusion of a word. 

The instrument can be very well used at 
right, using the gaslight of a bedroom or 
a street lamp. Select two points within 
view of each other, and in sighting fix the 
duplex mirror or sighting rod as near to 
the signalling mirror as possible. 

Fig. 17 shows how the instruments should 
b» set, one mirror being used to signal to 4 
and two for signalling to B. 


come! 
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By ALFRED PEARSE. 


PART II. 


«< Who come? 


See до” 
. ne on either side o 
rch in two files, о J the centre баг 
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for traffic. How smart they look in their 
serviceable uniforms! Their advent caue 
the people to flock to the front gardens 
and doorways, or geze from their windows 
at the smart Scouts as they swing along, 
looking healthy and happy. Excited ег 
clamations of “ Whatarethey?” “W - 
are they going? are the questions eager! 


Fic. 1. 


asked, but we must leava the interest 
townsfolk to follow the Scouts to 1555 
camp, as, with laughter and song, bu 
gaily step along the sunlit road. В * 
arriving at the camping-ground W F 
that each troop of four patrols T 
ortion of ground allotted to 1t, where 

boys take off their haversacks and £ 75 
their staves; then, whilst some are lig 


gg g ͤ2ͤab rns 


fires. 
prep 


fires, the remainder unpack the tents and 
prepare the food for cooking over and aroun 


TL e 
М МЕ 
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a glowing fire, so that all may rest and enjoy 
the hot billy.“ damper, kabobs, etc. When 
fully replenished and refreshed, each patrol 
pitches its tent. These are not bell 
tents, but are the Scouts’ tent, made in four 
sections (fig. 1), so that four Scouts can 
each carry a section strapped on his back 
or slung over the shoulder like a rolled 
great coat. These sections are laced together 
and thrown over the staves the Scouts 
have erected, and thus in a few minutes a 
comfortable tent (fig. 2) is made. This being 
done and the kits put in order, we are free 
to do as we please until the time to prepare 
supper and afterwards to bed. How soundly 
the fresh air makes one sleep! and when 
“ Reveille ” sounds one wakes with a start, 
wondering if it can be time to rise. 

The camp is soon all life and activity, 
boys rushing to the brook for water, blankets 
laid out for airing, tents tidied, fires lighted. 
Coffee and biscuits are served out at 6 A. M. 
The flag is then hoisted and the boys salute 
it. Physical exercises are then practised 
to help the boys to become lithe and strong. 

At 8 4.M. prayers are said and 8.15 break- 
fast served, when any extra or special orders 
are read out and the lads dismissed to make 
themselves acquainted with the “ Daily 
Routine” on Notice Board, which is as 
follows : 
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7 a.M.—Saluting the flag. 
7.30 a.M.—P! ysical xercises. 


A.M.— Prayers. 
1 
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3 to 5 P. . Scouting games. 
5.30 P.M.— Tea. 

6 to 7.30 p.m.—Recreations. 
7.30 to 9 p.M.—Camp-fire yarns. 
9 p.m.—Supper. 

9.30 P.M.— Lights out. 


Besides these items there are standing orders 
as to boundaries, bathing, tidiness, night 
duty, etc. 

Punctually at 9 the bugle sounds and 
patrols ** double " on to the parade-ground 
headed by the “ leaders," АП each troop is 
formed into two ranks for their scout- master 
to inspect and ensure tidiness and cleanliness. 
Then the day's instruction and play com- 
mence, such as tracking, signalling by flag 
(fig. 3), fire or smoke (fig. 4), hut and mat 
making and games of basket-ball, flag 
capturing, etc., and the lads are taken out 
on the roads and into the woods to observe 
and read signs, or, in other words, to study 
footprints, broken twigs, trampled grass, 
etc.—in fact, many things that would help 
them in gaining the information for which 
they are searching. We will follow a troop 
as they observe every detail and sign in 
their path. Here we come upon the trail of 


Рс. 3 


9 a.m.—Scouting parade. 
11.30 a.m.—Scout instruction and games. 


Ра. 4.—CoveniNG SMOKE WITH BLANKET, 


6 A.M.—Reveille—wash—air bedding— 
stow tents. Coffee and biscuits served. 


1.30 p.x.— Dinner. 
2 to 3 f. x. Compulsory rest. 


some sheep; the Scouts can tell that à man 
on horseback and his dog were with them and 
can follow their actions ; for instance, at cne 
point the dog's tracks were missing, but an 
observant Scout noticed that his last foot- 
marks were very deeply impressed and a 
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little earth had been kicked back. He 
realised from this that the dog had sprung 
forward amongst the sheep. © rear ones 
in following had obliterated his tracks, and 
a short distance farther on, when the dog 
had come round to the rear again, his tracks 
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A Whilst some of the Sccuts are busy making eveni 


mats of bracken or straw and a lean-to 
ач described in former article, others ar 
erecting the supports, or, if wood is scarce, 
one lonz үо'е can be cut and lesn: against 
a tree, to which it should be bound, or 
they get two pieces, a and b, and erect к 
shown in fig. 6, then put a thatch of bracken 
over them. as fig. 6a. The work of tent 
rigging is interesting to watch, and one & 
amazed at the speed with which the boy: 
carry it out. Other Scouts meanwhile ar 
learning to “find the North.“ thereby 
ascertaining their path in an unknown 
country without the aid of a compas. 
The scout-master places a staff upright in 
the ground and the patrol of boys constructs 
compass by placing their staves (fig. 7) so that 
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At other times the scouts are placed some 
yards apart and told to lay their staves 
down pointing to what they consider the 
N. S, etc. Тһе scout-master then compare 
their positions with the compass, and the 
nearest to the correct position gains marks 
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were once more visible. The shepherd had 
evidently alighted at one spot by the im- 
print of hobnail boots by the side of the 
small horse (known by the size of hoofs), 
which had stopped, trampling the ground 
round that spot, and then had entered a 
field. All these deductions proved correct, 
for the small horse was seen still bridled and 
the man examining his flock, which the dog 
kept together. Іп tracking motor car trails 


the Scouts can tell you a great deal about a NOON 

car whose marks they have followed before 

they see it. | Рю. 9. 
But we will return to camp with them, their | ЖР uu NEA P ° 

tracking lesson being over, and watch the : AG 6% M # 

lively game of “ flag-raiding " (fig. 5). Three | 777 p. M Wil | T 


flags, a, a, a, are placed about 200 yards in 
rear of a line of raiding Scouts, and the idea 
i3 for this party of Scouts to capture flags 
without being seen by the protecting Scouts, 
who are hidden in pairs not more than 80 
yards apart. The raiders have not only to 
locate the protecting Scouts, but try to evade = 
them and capture the flags. Each flag taken — 
without being seen counts five marks, and a 
very instructive and lively game it is. 
Dinner-time arrives, and the boys, having 
put away haversacks, staves, ete., „form 
up” and march down each side of the 
table (long boards on trestles), and 1280 
the excellent food provided by jee > 8 
disappears, followed by a rest of an ur 
Once more they are off, and we D y 
them to the woods for hut-building lessons. 


F16. 7. 


— After a соод tes there follow such games!“ 
= football, basket ball, bang the bear cle 
This latter is an exciting game, played as f 
lows: Three bases are marked, to which the 
“ bear" boy can retreat for safety, and ы 
carries a staff made of straw with which я 
(fg. 8) tries to knock off the hats of a 
Scouts, also armed with straw stave, e 
are chasing him to endeavour to аа 4 
small balloon that he carries on his E 

Every hat the “ bear knocks off puts ! 

owner out of action. 

AN 2 The sun is now setting, and M 
Co MEE. E collect wood to make a good fire, whic * 
77) BUM ^w € always appreciated in camp. They ish 
7 ГА T, E shown the correct way of b it er if 

0, 1 | quickly, and then round the ¢ 

КАЛ н - to stories 

tie Scouts gather to listen e 

V songs. One scout-master tells à story © 

QS his adventures and life in the N.-W. Mounted с" 

* Police (many of them are traveller ©, 


| the boys loudly Riesen houting .. | 
. A Scouts’ rally, “ Be . AM i | 
Ж T7 
— 


, 


Bom, bom." Then d 


r TE 


"Fatty! A P tty! A 


P uw || 
*- £^ 
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chorus. Then in turn others added a song, 
story, or recitation, making a most enjoyable 
evening's entertainment, which concluded 


with the Scouts' weird rhythmic dance round 
the fire to the singing of the Scouts’ chorus, 
putting one in mind of the native dances 
in Africa. God Save the King” having 


been sung, the Scouts troop off to supper, 
after which each one takes his blankets 
bui to the wood to sleep in the huts they 
; had erected. Picquets are told off for 
night duty to guard the camp, and at 
9.30 the bugler sounds Lights out," and 
thus ends an enjoyable day in a Scouts’ 
\y camp. 

What life more healthy for boys, com- 
п. bining as it does the judicious training of 
brain and body, the whole ulterior object 
being to raise the poorest classes and prevent 
them from possibly drifting into hooliganism, 
improving their health, character, and nims, 
whilst it teaches the wealthier classes 
to extend a sympathetic comradeship to 
Scouts who are less socially favoured and 
‚ to make them all good and useful boys—able 

men and patriotic citizens ? 


- ть, 


”; 


wt Г is one thing to take prizes for French 
in an English school and quite another 
thing to find oneself alone in France and 
under the necessity of putting one's know- 
5 ledge " of the language to the test. 

So much I discovered, when, after waving 
last farewell to a speck of white on the 
sh 

į » homeward-bound steamer, I through 
the dismal portals of the college in а Nor- 
ET 
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Peace Scouts in Camp. 


(From a photograph.) 


B GORDON VOLK. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART I. 


mandy sedport, and met for the first time 
my future comrades. 

In the doorway of a class-room several 
of the earliest arrivals were sunning them- 
selves, carrying on meanwhile an animated 
conversation, which ceased abruptly when 
I came in view. Some of the smaller boys 
lost no time in seeking to make my acquaint- 
ance, and I soon found myself the centre 
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LIFE IN A FRENCH BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


of an excited bevy, quite at a loss to catch 
the meaning of the questions which were 
fired at me from all sides. 

I endeavoured to explain that I did not 
understand them, and the sample of French 
of which I made use quickly set their minds 
at rest as to my nationality. 

At that moment, to my relief, a big 
fellow, whose name I afterwards learned was 
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Fouache, pushed his way through the swarm 
of youngsters and, good-naturedly extending 
his hand, exclaimed in my native tongue : 
" Are you English? Yes? All right, you 
come with me. I speak English a little." 
My delight at my good fortune was in- 
tensified when Fouache informed me, as 


“ Big boys of sixteen startlingly dressed." 


we moved away from the group, that some 
other English boys were expected to join 
the school that term. 

Together we made a tour of the school 
buildings, which were arranged so as to 
form two quadrangles. On the ground 
floors were the class-rooms, the studies, the 
salle d'armes, the dining-hall, and the 
gymnasium, while on the first and second 
floors were the dormitories, the infirmary, 

asters’ rooms. 
"The үрен contained from twenty 
to thirty beds, according to size, iasadan 
those of the master (on a platform) 85 
of the garçon (servitor), which A 4 
surrounded by yellow curtains. i pon 

re perfectly clean and well ventila d: 
ЖЫ» noticed the not unpleasant odour o 
са with which the floors were panes 

t the windows of the dormi "p 
ey, found my boxes deposited, could 
op ‘harbour, with. its quaint shipping, 
casia Ache a town Across the Web 
in the near foreground, Just outside 

in fact, were а меи 
lers hooted noisily. 

Тол ay aa rose up from the 


the main yard, 
resently кө бе: of other boys, 


* and wearing 
jerseys, ks not stockings, 


|. the latter 
rk 8 ap or & bereit . onion 
Phe a pea i l'Eogland a кБ 
"opularly KOOY f the fact cus from 
рог» ру re : p annual ated the 
it is Yom nion-vendoT" ноо] uniform, 
Brittany wever, d um cao Mb OE О iiis 
boys d imilar ın 
very 81 


the most picturesque ~ - 


midshipmen, with brass buttons, gold lace, 
and peaked cap, with its band of gold— 
a very smart rig-out. On Thursdays and 
Sundays, when * crocodile " walks entered 
largely into the programme, every boy wore 
his uniform, which was covered in winter 
by a heavy brass-buttoned coat with high 
collar and hood. 

I remained an interested, and apparently 
an interesting, spectator of the scene. Fare- 
wells were being taken by parents of their 
sons, the fathers, as well as the mothers, 
kissing them on both cheeks with every 
evidence of the warmest affection. Among 
the crowd I was not long in discovering the 
English boys, five in all, and, as may be 
imagined, we quickly were on the best of 
terms. Three of them, I learned, were to 
sleep in my dormitory, and the others in 
the one adjoining, while we were all placed 
together in the eighth form, the lowest in 
the school, in which were half a dozen little 
French boys of seven or eight years of age. 
I remember Mouquet, a charming little 
fellow of eight, whose long curls were a 
source of constant entertainment to us, 
and of such annoyance to himself that he 
had them cut off before we had been there 
long, and Casanova, and Marchand. Imagine 
how ridiculous was the spectacle presented 
by this mixture of youths and youngsters. 
Some of the English fellows were twenty 
years of age. Moustaches and corkscrew 
curls in one class ! 

The master—or “ professor," to give him 
his proper designation—was a great, stout, 
good-natured fellow, full of pos at most 
times, though not incapable of flying into 
a towering passion. Withal he was strictly 
polite. -Rarely did he address any of his 
scholars, young or old, without prefixing 
* Monsieur " to his surname. 

We older ones, I fear, were somewhat of 
a thorn in his learned side. We did but 
little work in the class, for, after all, we were 
there, we argued, merely to learn the lan- 
guage. The class-room was small, and did 
not differ greatly from the average English 
boarding-school room. Its windows looked 
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i e vel-covered play- 

m Bd one ds Aw n A to the quaint 
55 ashed houses of the town, with their 
італ sunblinds and shutters, апа ün- 
d lating weather-worn roofs. жинү 
10 u. tables were droned on summer a ter- 
eo to the musical splashing 
sch flowed continually on to the stones 
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ze visit of the concierge." 


of water Water seldom was seen on the 
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from a pipe in the yard; heavy carts 
rumbled by at intervals in the street, and 
regularly every day could be heard the 
sweet notes of the flute of the goatherd, a 
he wended his way leisurely along with his 
flock, to stop at doorways where waited : 
customer with a bowl, into which the her 
transferred milk from one of his patient 
nannies. 

Awakened at half-past six by the clanging 
of the large bell over the lodge of the con- 
cierge, we were allowed half an hour to dress 
A lavatory was at the end of each dormitory, 
with cupboards for our uniforms round the 
walls, and in the centre a trough with row 
of taps above, with the water flowing from 
which we washed. The hour from seven 
until eight was devoted to work in the 
studies, under the eye of M. le Répétitew. 
In the middle of it a welcome interruption 
occurred every morning in the shape of the 
visit of the concierge, a fat, close-cropped, 
oily-visaged little man, with blue apron, 
who bustled in with his basket of реш. 

ins and croisants (rolls and well-fatted 

read in crescent shape), which he die 
pensed at a sou apiece. | 

Breakfast, which followed immediately 
afterwards, consisted, on week-days, of 1 
piece of roll and a bowl of coffee, sup 
plemented perhaps by one's purchases from 
the porter, and on Sundays of hot chocolate 
and roll. The meals, I think, went agams 
the grain more than anything else. 
at noon, for instance, consisted often 0 
hard-boiled eggs in oil, followed by fre 
potatoes; and on Sundays, with maddenin 
monotony, the menu was hot roast pork, 
boiled tinned peas (which always taste 
sweet), and a small sickly Swiss cake. Hos 
we longed for roast dung pee and sui 
stantial English puddi | 

At four Са the garcons distribute: 
chunks of roll, while the porter sold eet 
late, really delicious apple dumplings, 155 
when in scason, fruit. e bread was most ; 
converted into pellets for use in the studie 
or about the yard, and the pigeons a 
sparrows which frequented the рау то 


* 
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= 
in numbers thrived wonderfully. 3 
at eight o'clock, was an equa^y, ted © 
factory meal. Опе menu ages а 
sardines, hot rice boiled in milk, 4 pi 
of butter. Roll and cider were supp 
ad lib., the latter being made on the pre 


( To be concluded.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from pag: 143.) 


Descriptive Competitions : 
st The Skipper’s Boy.“ 


Prize —10e. 6d. 


MARY FLORENCE HARTLEY, 297 Besserer Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, 


CERTIPICATES. 
(Names sland tn order of merit.) 


Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumberland ; 
Ernest. Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, Manchester Road, 
Bury; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the-We ld, 
Glos: George Jeffrey Howl.ng, 110 Effra Road, Wim- 
biudon ; Duncan Alex McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow; Norman Duncan Outhbertson, 
9 Melville Terrace, Edinburgh, N.B.; Walter Edward 
Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, near Nuneaton ; Willam 
Н. Kneen, Oroit-e-Caley, Colby, Isle of Man; Percival 
Edward A mor, 9 York Place, Barry, Glamorgan ; Gerard 
Quaglietti, 9 Via Lazio, Rome, Italy: Charles: Bennett, 
8 Winkfleld Road, Wood Green, London, N. ; William H. 
Warren, 254 Gladstone Avenue, Wood Green, N.: Joseph 
Hanton, St. Vigeans, Abroath, Scotland: Ernest James 

, 58 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, Surrey ; Arthur 
Lisle, 18 New Road, Grays, Ewex ; David Everny, The 
Bungalow, Burley, Hants; William George Bromficld, 
Roseville, Bournemouth Road, Parkstone; William A. 
Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrsbire; Alan Austen, Holly 
Bank Nursery, High Road, Potter’s Bar, Middlesex. 


©“ Surprised." 
Prize—10s. 64. 


GEORGE JEFFREY HowLING, 110 Effra Road, Wim- 
bledon. 
CERTIPICATE3. 


Walter E. Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, near Nun- 
eaton ; Thomas Quayle, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cum- 
berland ; Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rydal Terrace, Manchester 
Road, Bury, Lancs.; Duncan Alex McVean, 28 Stewart- 
ville Street, Partick, Glasgow: Fred Bartlett, Market 
Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos.: William Armour 
Boyd, Bankhouse, Darvel, Ayrshire: Charles Bennett, 
8 Winkfieli Road, Wood Green, London, N.; Arthur 
Liale, 18 New Road, Grays, Essex; William H. Warren, 
254 Gladstone Avenue, Wood Green, N.; Gerald B. 
Grestock, 50 Riffel Road, Cricklewood, London, N.w.; 
W. Fleming Bewley, 5 Warden Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; Norwan D. Cuthbertson, ® Melville Terrace, 
"Edinburgh, N. B.: Joseph Hanton, St. Vigeans, Abroath, 
Scotland; Eruent James Barrass, 58 Hartfield Road, 
Wimbledon, Surrey. 


„% With the Competition Awards published on page 
823 of our last volume, tre asked the meaning of sending 
in copied instead of original verses by a boy. A suitable 
explanation has duly reached us. 
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GOLF. 


By PAUL BLAKE. 


I SING of a game that is second to none: 

The better you play it the greater the fun: 
So listen, ye duffers !—and duffers are plenty— 
I mean ye whose handicaps run over twenty. 


You know the three maxims, you've heard them 
before, 

'Twill do yon no harm to repeat them once more; 

They apply to all golfers, good, bad, big or small : 


* Follow through," *do not press" "keep your eye 
on the ball." 


Follow through”: do not end up your stroke wilh 
& jerk; 

Give dd wrists, arms, and body their share of the 
work : 

You'll get your reward when you see the ball fly 

O'er bunker and bazard, and on the green lie. 


“ ро not press": if уоп play with exorbitant force 
You'll pull into heather or slice into gorse; 

Tisn't strength that is needed, but science and skill, 
The power to make muscle depend on the will. 


“ Keep your eye on the ball”: most important of all, 
* Perhaps better read “keep both eyes on the 
A maxim во ensy, a practice so hard, 

Às you'll find when you take out a Eandicap card. 
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When instead of a flyer you hit a low “grub,” 

Don't lay all the blame on your innocent club; 

It's the man who's behind it should take all the 
blime ; 

The gooner you learn it the better your game. 


If you're playing your feeblest be sure keep yonr 
tein per ; 

Remember the old Latin adige, “Non semper 

Tendit arcum Apollo"; so just peg away; 

No golfer can be at his best every day. 


Ah! happy the days when one cannot go wrong; 

When approaches are deadly and drives straight and 
long; 

And remembering them let your language be mild 

Ou the days when уол play like an impotent child. 


Persevere till your hand cap’s lowered to*scratch, 
Till you play like a book, and win every watch; 
Or if to the last you sti.l foozle your bull, 
Tis better to foozle tban not play at all! 
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THE DIVISION BY PRIMES. 


By Н. Е. L. MEYER. 


075 contributor, H. T. Burgess, hae discoverel that 
his rule for the division by 7 is also true for 
11 and 13. Let us see if 5675294892792 can be dividel 


by 7. We make groups of 3 figures, beginning at the 
unit end, and add the alternate groups, thus: 
792 
294. 892 
5 675 
1091 1567 


We subtract these two suma, thus: 
1091—1567 = —476 


and, dividing 476 by 7, we get 68, and as there is no 
remainder the number can be divided by 7. 

Mr. Burgess hus cleverly simplified this rule һу 
reducing the figures 7, 8, aud 9, to 0, 1, and 2, as shown 
in the next two lines : 


6 675 294 892 792 
" 5 605 224 122 022 


The additions and subtractions are now 
99 — 122 + 224-605 + 5= 251—727 = — 476 


If there should be a remainder at the subtraction 
and division, we must see if it be positive or neza'ive, 
for, if negative, we must subtract it from 7 uiid thus 
get the true remainder. 


For 88 074 335 
short 31 001 335 
we have 335—4 +31 = 362, which, divided by 7, leaves 
the true remainder 5. 

lor 48 397 228 
short 41 320 221 
we have 221—320 +41= - 58, divided by 7 leaves —2, 
being negative, we have 7—2=5. 

A still simpler way is to subtract the ucarct 
multipels of 7 from the groups, thus : 


5 675 294 892 792 
— 630 230 770 770 


5 45 14 122 22 
— 42 14 70 21 


5 3 0 82 1 
49 


3 
1-340—-34 526-620 


48 397 228 
— 49 350 210 


—1 47 18 
— 49 14 


-1 —2 4 
4—(—2)+(—1) 6-15 


Let us try 
1 798 111 380 816 
for the division by 11. 


816 
111 880 908 
1 798 —1178 


958 1178 — 220 


220 is divisible by 11, therefore also the long number. 
Another way for 11 is the addition of the alternate 
numbers 
6+#+8+1+1+9+ 1 =84 
4+0+8+1+8+7 = 93 
e 54—23 = 11, therefore the number can be divided 


y 11. 
A case for 13— 
98 386 786 316 
316 —786 + 386 — 98 = 884 — 702 = 182 
and not only can 182 be divided by 13 but also the one 
of nearly a billion. 
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The rules for the division by 17, 19, 23 and the other 
primes are more complicated, but we will give further 
explanations in our next article, and conciide now 
with a division by 19, thus: 


825347 


41267 and 7 over 
aul! 7 
41274 
20 -- 
2053 and 14 
add 11 


2077 
103 an1 17 
add 17 
120 
20 — 
6 
20 - 
0 und 6 over 
the remainder is 6. | 
The quoticuts added give the quotient. 
41267 
2363 
103 
6 


43439 
825347 divided by 19 prodaces 43439 and 6 over 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE REV. F. W. GILBY, VICAR 
OF LONDON’S CATHEDRAL FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


ST. Saviour’s OnumcH, Oxford Street, is the 
cathedral of London’s 2,000 deaf and dumb. The 
resident clergyman, the Rev. F. W. (Gilby, though able 
to hear and speak himself, is the son of deaf and dumb 
parents. He is a most wonderful master of the sign 
lunguage, and in “singing” a hymn he always makes 
the gestures as picturesque as possible. 


[Photo by the Adcance Photo Co. 
The Rev. F. W. Gilby. 


Such signs not only quicken the process of “ speak- 
ing" to the deaf and dumb congregation, but enable 
the clergyman to give more impressiveness to words 
and passages than could be obtained from the simple 
spelling of words on the fingers. 

The congregation іва mixed one, and varier from the 
aristocrat to the shoeblack. and one fs struck by the 
sense of comradeship displayed. After the service 
the members of the congregation all want to “talk,” 
Which they do in the hall beneath the church as 
happily and cheerfully as possible. As Mr. Gilby 
remarked, there is no “side” in bis church. Visitors 


are cordially invited. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A WELL-KNOWN London minister writes to us: “I 
Was a reader of the ‘B.O.P. first vols., and possess 
some of them even now—considerably dilapidatei— 
which are being enjoyed by a younger generation.” 
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HOW I MADE A MOTOR-BOAT. 
By DOUGLAS BARTLETT, 


My motor-boat owes its existence to the unexpected 
success of the Dreadnought, which was my maiden 
effort, aud as such bie launched on the bosom of the 

-ift-flowing Arun last summer. 
cien ا‎ to mention that the Dreadnought isa 
punt, noted more for its stability and good sailing quali- 
ties than for its personal appearance, which latter 
caused it to be greeted derisively as an egg-box by 
certain tow-path loafers, who knew no better. 

Having constructed a craft which rode fearlessly 
over such waves as one gets on the Arun, and which 
was patronised by certain of the more fearless members 
of my family, my thoughts naturally began to soar to 
higher things—to wit, a motor-boat. 

Opportunity came in the shape of a small petrol- 
engine which I picked up second-hand inthe town for 
31. and I had better begin by describing the engine. 
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It is a Geda engine, and originally cost ten guineas; 
it was in perfect working order when I bought it. 
These motors are made for 15-foot river launches, and 
arelàh.p. It is a single cylinder 2-cycle engine with a 
34-inch stroke and a 3- inch bore; the carburetter is of 
the needle-valve type, having two needle valves, one to 
regulate the petrol and one to regulate the air, the 
air being sucked up underneath through a large seat 
valve. The bearings are lubricated by grease-cups. 
The engine is cooled by water circulating round a jacket 
outside the cylinder, and pumped by a small pump 
worked from an eccentric, the water being supplied 
from the river and pumped back again by two pipes 
respectively, 

In addition to the engine, I had to buy a propeller- 
shaft, 2-inch copper shafting, which is screwed for 
&bout 6 inches on the end where the propeller is 
fastened. The propeller is made of Finch sheet brass 
cut and bent to shape and filled up. Its size is 10 inches 
by 3} inches, and bored in the centre by a ł-inch hole 
to fit the shaft, A split brass boss was turned 2 inches 
diameter to fit tightly against the propeller, also bored 
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"THE MASTERS LOT." 


THE following lines have reached us from a well- 
known public school, and the writer hopes we may find 


them “ worthy of publication in the * B.O.P., of which 
he is a not uninterested reader." 


When the silly, shirking school-boy is not working, 
When his tenses out of sequence often run, 

When a thought of idleness is in him lurking— 
The poor master's lot is not a happy one. 


When the slacker of the slackers is not slacking, 
When his ‘Prep.’ is good and all his work is done, 
When the victim rounds and will not take his 
whacking— 


The poor master’s life is not a happy one. 


When the Class persists in talking and in ragging, 
When they say it's only just their love of fun, 

When they laugh, and will not listen to his nagging— 
The poor master's lot is not a bappy one. 


When his pupils are in any way rebelling, 
When he gives them lines, or when he gives them 
none, 


When at last his very hopes are fast dispelling — 
The poor master's life is not a happy one. 


"ie 


with inch hole, and two back nuts screwed tight up 

inst it. 
M he additions necessary to the engine as it now 
stood were an exhaust pipe, consisting of l-inch gas- 
pipe leading straight from the exhaust part of the 
engine to the side of the boat, which it pierces; at the 
end is attached an elbow, also of l-inch gas-piping; 
into this is screwed a piece of l-inch gas-piping 
6} inches long, stopped up at one end and perforated 
with a number of holes up its entire length, which 
constitutes the silencer. In addition, I bad to buy an 
accumulator and coil. 

The fiy-wheel is 35 lb. and a foot in diameter, and is 
keyed into the shaft; the head of the key acts as a 
stop for the starting handle to grip against; the engine 
is lubricated by an ordinary drip lubricator. So much 
for the engine. 


The boat, without the rudder, is 124 feet long by 
3) feet beam, one end being tapered off 4 feet from the 
end to form the bows; the boat being flat-bottomed, it 
was necessary to fasten a 2-inch by 3-inch keel, laid 
flatways along the entire length as far as the stern 
tube; it is fastened by nine bolts. The stern tube is 
14 feet long, put through a hole bored at an angle 
through the bottom of the keel, the packing gland 
coming inside the boat. The boat fore and aft is 
decked for a distance of 3 feet at the stern end and 
4) feet the bow end. The wood is $-inch larch pine, 
screws and iron wire na'ls being used. The engine is 
screwed down on a bed consisting of the same material 
as the keel, also bolted down to the bottom of the boat. 

The boat being now finished as far as the practical 
part was concerned, there remained only to paint it and 
put in a few brass fittings, а hooter, a couple of paddles, 
anda boathook, The Rattler was now ready for the 
water. 

The launch was naturally an exciting moment, but 
she took to the water like a duck, and, after two or 
three days’ soaking, proved thoroughly watertight. 
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A LETTER IN RHYME. 


TIE following curious epistle has reached us from 
a reader in Kent: 


DEAR EDITOR, 

The *B.O.P." for years I've bought myself; 
to be exact, seventeen intact, the volumes on my 
shelf. This being so, I fail to find a cogent reason why 
D not write to уоп to- night, though to Le brief 

ry. 

My one excuse for writing this, and thus your desk 
encumber, is to express my thankfulness for this 
year’s Christmas Number. Cram fuilof fun has always 
been your extra Christmas part, and every year its 
right good cheer has gladdened many a heart, 

But really, Mr. Editor, this year it’s simply grand, 
and how it's done—well, everyone quite fails to under- 
stand. No matter on what page I look, from 1 to 64, 
are pictures bright in black and white, and stirring 
yarns galore. These yarns are full of life and go— 
the sort we all enjoy; there's comedy and tragcdy 
enough forany boy. The pictures are so clever, too, 
they hold me in a spell; when those I see by P.V.B. 
I long to draw as well. The songs will give to those 
who love du music great delight; the conjuring is 
ust the thing to make dull evenings bright. Then 

t (not lea-t, by any means), the coloured plates I'll 
name real works of art; in every part there's two 
each worth a frame. И 


But there I no words of mine can hope its sterling 


worth to tell; but every boy who wants real joy this 
part should buy as well. 

Forgive me, sir, for writing this in rhyme, for—don't 
you see ?—this Christmas part has cheered my heart, 
and glum I cannot be, | 

Now I must close, ог I shall try your paticnes, 
“B.O.P.” May Christmas bring you everything thats 


good. 
FOOTBALL. 


Wr have received from the publishers, Messrs, 
Merritt & Hatcher, Limited, of 168 Upper Thames 
Street, K.C, a сору of the “Foottall Annual fot 
1908-9." This useful publication was founded by the 
late well-known * B.O.P" contributor, Mr. C. V. 
Alcock, and is now in its forty-first year of issue. 
We wish it ever-increasing prosperity. It costs êd. : 

The same publishers send us the * Laws of Football 
and the “Laws of Hockey," revised to date. Each iss 
neat little booklet, costing 1d. 
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MEMS FOR “B.O.P.” ARTS AND 
CRAFTS WORKEBS. 


MESSRS. GAWTHORP & Sons, of 16 Long Acre 
London, have just issued, price 1s. 6d., their eighth 
series of Designs for Repousse and Leather Workers 
The designs are greatly varied in character, and bi 
doubtless prove very helpful to those needing suc 


aids. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“TIGHTS Ort.” By Robert Overton. Tllastration: 
by Reinhold Thiele. 4th Edition. (Jarrold & dous 
3s. 6%. " 

[This is a series of stories “told in the dormitory 
after ‘lights out," and that they have proved T 
acceptability to boys is shown by the book getting 11 


a fourth edition.] 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


: » have 
A LADY writes to us from Catford: “My boys | 
been taking the ‘Boy's Own' since they 1577 e 
and now some of them are over 40 vears. i n 
sons are taking it now, and the old friend delights 
as inuch as it did their fathers.” 


A NEWCASTLE correspondent writes: “The RS 
rescued me twelve years ago from trashy stuff, au и 
all that time I have accumulated the monthly part, 
and many of your plates adorn my bedroom. 


From Cape Colony, South Africa, а boy writs 
* The TY is а vide favourite here with кеб 
and Dutch boys alike. In school I have often ке i: 
Dutch boy remark to his chum that the B. O. P. is 
best magazine he has ever read." 


Yours, 
8. 4. P. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. F 
By Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of * Trapped,” Those Young Barbarians,” 
etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Dex situations call for desperate 

remedies. As Gratton slipped down 

the ste ny bank to the pool where floated the 
horrid reptiles lying in wait for their un- 
willing meal, he had manr ged to turn upen 
his back, and tried by digging feet and hands 

into the stones to stop his descent. Once 
he thought to have saved himself as he 
caught at a small shrub, and his slide was 
fcr the moment checked, but it tore out by 
its shallow roots and he continued his 
terrible course, what time Bissett stood 
spellbound watching him. 

The edge of the pool overhung slightly. 
scme three feet from the surface of the 
water, so that he saw in a few more seconds 
he must drop over to his fate. His quick 
eye had taken in al the details. Im- 
mediately below him the pool narrowed to 
some seven or eight feet across, too wide 
even here for bim to hope to leap to the 
opposite bank, and yet the end was too far 
away to attempt by diverting his course 
to drop on dry land at the side. 

Although he had never lived in lands 
where alligators abounded, Gratton knew 
only too well that once he was in the water 
he was doomed. A good diver and a good 
swimmer, he would sti.) have not the shade 
of hope in such a case. There was one 
chance, and one only, that he could see. 
It was a hundred to onc against success, but 
he made a bid for it. Bissett saw him 
suddenly poise himself as he slid, and then. 
as he reached the fatal overhanging edge. 
take a wild leap forward. The jump was 
admirably timed. His feet alighted upon 
the back of a huge floating reptile midway 
between the two shores, and, without a 
second'a pause, he had sprung therefrom 
on to the farther bank, which shelved up 
from the water. 

It was not a moment too soon. Even as 
he flew through the air to the other side 
there was a rush in the slimy pool, and two 
foul snouts clashed at each other over the 
back of the brute which had sunk under 
the sudden startling weight upon it. But 
Lunechester's training had told once more. 
Breathless, pale, and trembling with the 
strain to which he had been put, the bov 
staggered forward on ferra frma, running 

for the stcckade which enclcsed the pool 
upon the land side, and, climbing it, threw 
himself over panting on to the thick grass. 


4% Outwitted ': an Episode in Cromweli's Time. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper „ by F. W. BURTON.) 
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High up above the scene Bissett had 
watched with beating heart, and, now that 
his friend was safe, he set himself to the task 
of getting down to him. Не did not shout ; 
somehow it seemed hardly the time for 
noise; but to himself he muttered over 
and over : 

“ Oh, thank God! 
well done, Gratton ! 
Lunechester 1” 

The descent was not difficult from here. 
Indeed, but for the shock he had received 
at the awkward corner, Gratton had no 
occasion to have fallen. Scrambling, 
climbing, and dropping here and there 
amongst the rocks, Bissett quickly effected 
a sife landing at the foot of the hill well 
outside the reptiles’ enclosure, and was 
soon running towards his friend. 

* Old man ! " he cried, “I couldn't shout, 
but it was grand!“ 

Gratton had been lying upon his back, 
looking up at the hill towering above him, 
and the grove of shrubs and trees where the 
„Sunflower“ was hidden. He rose and 
shook himself. 

“ H’m !” he said laconically. “ I сап do 
without any more of that sort of grandeur. 
Come on !—let's get out of this." 

The two boys turned away and cast their 
eves round for some trace of a road cr path. 
It was evident from the stockaded enclosure 
that they had come at last to some sign of 
human handiwork. 

“ There's a break in the trees over there," 
said Bissett, pointing. Looks like a path- 
way to this death-trap, and I suppose it'll 
be a pathway from it as well.” 

The track they had discovered led from 
a clearing by the pool under the palms and 
cedars of which the grove seemed principally 
to consist, and by following it they came 
soon to a double path. 

“ Т suppose one way's as good as another, 
here," said Gratton, looking along either 
avenue in turn. Which is it to be?" 

„In tell you,” answered Bissett, with all 
a bov's enthusiasm for something fresh ; 
“ well take this road to the right, where 
those birds went rustling through the leaves 
just now. Rummy-looking things they were, 
too. I'd like to catch one and take it back 
with me.” 

* We've got to find out where we are 
first of all," answered the practieal Gratton. 


Thank God! And, 
What a tale for 
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A STORY 


Author of “The Adezntures of Jack Ald-rson, V C4" SA Night in а Burmese Jungle," «te. 


CHAPTER XIL—AN APPOINTMENT AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


ERTAIN that the man ] had seen waa 
C Sebastian's ferocious follower, my first 
fecling was one of terror at the thought that 
my enemies were once more upon my track, 
for I will not deny that my hairbreadth 
escape from Sebastian's knife, and the 
further evidence I had received of the 
ruthless cruelty of which these men were 
capable, had shaken my nerves to no small 
deyree. But at the same time I saw what 
a splendid and unlooked-for opportunity 
was mine if only I had the boldness to seize 
it. Doubtless Pedro had gone to report his 
discovery of me to his masters, and. if only 
1 could find out where he was going. I might 
learn a clue to the fate of Dona Franeesca's 
hapless brother. So, without a thought of 
what Don Carlos would say at my dis- 


Or 
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„It be quite time enough to go bird- 
catching when we've found that out, and 
got help for Sir Frederick. I say, Biss. 
how on earth are those two going to get off 
that rock? 

Bissett stopped and stared. 

“Bothered if I know!" he replied. 
“JI doubt if the pater ll care for that jump 
we took, let alone the rest of the scramble, 
and I'm dead sure good old Robeson won't 
want to try your slide.“ 

Gratton shuddered. 

“ Hardly ! " he answered. Then а frcsh 
thought struck him. 

“J say.“ he said, “I wonder what that 
shouting was? It came from somewhere 
about here.” 

“So it did! Whew! If the beggar that 
made its as creepy aR his yells I don't 
want to sce him till we get out of these woods. 
І say. Perce. there are some jolly fine trees 
and flowers about here; I wonder if there are 
any snakes, or wild beasts.” 

They came across specimens of gorgeous 
insects, buttertlics of lovely wing, beetles 
of brightest hue, and droning. honey- 
laden bees. Overhead they startled ceca- 
sional birds, and now and again some tree- 
creeping animal; and, had their errand not 
been urgent, they could well have spent 
hours in these new surroundings. But, 
coming at last from under the trees, they 
saw something of the country into which 
they had fallen. , 

'The rocks and hills ceased abruptly with 
the woods, and in front of them stretched 
land as far as the eve could reach, covered 
in some places with shrubs and cacti, in 
others with rolling grass, and here or there 
small patches of swamp. Of roadways 
there appeared to be hardly anything worthy 
the name in their immediate vicinity, 
beyond the one upon which they stood, 
which was dry and hard, but seemed to be 
more a beaten track with the vegetation 
removed than а road in the European 
sense. Of human beings as yet there was 
no sign. 

“Oh, I say ejaculated Bissett. 
* We've reached the world's end. I should 
think. If this ts Bermuda, I don't think 
much of it. It’s pretty enough, but it 
isn't crowded out, at all events.” 

After tramping some little distance in 
the now hot sun they came to the summit 


(To be continued.) 
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ROWLAND S FORTUNE: 
ADVENTURE, 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


obedience of his orders. I took my courage 
in both hands and. slipping out into the 
street, ran at my best pace in pursuit of the 
Spaniard. 

The Alemcrin, when I reached it, was 
crowded. but I had seen the way the хру 
had gone, and before long caught sight of 
him only a short distance ahead. He, too, 
was impeded by the throng of pedestrians, 
so that, when he turned off into a by-street, 
which I recognised as the lane I had passed 
through with Sebastian and Charmilly on 
the previous night, I was not twenty yards 
behind him. 

In the lane, though there were no people, 
there were no lamps, and I could scarcely 
see his dim figure in the darkness: but I 
dared not decrease the interval between 
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of a ridge, and he swept the country round 
with his glasses. 

“ Humans at last! he exclaimed, hand. 
ing Gratton the glasses. About two 
miles off, along this road.“ 

Gratton looked in the direction indicated. 
He could make out fields, or tracts of land 
under cultivation. There were plantations, 
presumably of sugar-canes, and large areas 
of ground crops. Amongst the canes be 
saw several figures at work. 

“ Look like niggers,” he remarked, “ but 
I don't see any houses. I expect the town 
or village is below that last ridge. Come 
along. my son; we'll soon know the worst." 

Half an hour's trudge brought them to 
within hailing distance of the workers 
They were by now both hot and tired, and 
welcomed the chance of a rest. As they 
drew near the toilers caught sight of them. 
and stopped their work, staring at the 
advancing lads as if they had never seen 
boys before. 

“We seem to astonish the natives,” re 
marked Bissett; '* I suppose it’s our rig-out.” 

“Well, at all events we're not rigged out 
à la Bermuda nigger—if Bermuda it be,’ 
answered Gratton, laughing. Though Î 
rather envy them their Tight and airy 
costume in this heat, Just a coil of har 
and a loin-cloth, or a thin dress for tie 
women." | 

"Lets give them а call" suggested 
Bissett. . 

The men and women (the latter being in 
the majority)—some dozen or &0—had 
cluxtered together and were eyeing the lads 
curiously. Gratton stepped off the rosd 
towards them. 

„Hi!“ he shouted, when about a hun. 
dred yards away. Where are we? Can 
you——" 
` Then he stopped and stared at his chum. 

For. with one consent, making a sudden 
rush, the whole troop turned and fied. 

“ Aa.ee ! " ecreeched the women. 
mortal terror. Aa-ce! Аа-ее! 
ee ' ul 

And so, filling the hot air with their спе 
they disappeared pell-mell. 

The two boys looked at each other and 
burst into laughter. 

„Of all the rummy goes!“ they cried. ; 

It was the last hearty laugh they had 
for many a long day. 


as in 
Aa-ee 
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us lest he should hear my footsteps ОП the 
cobbles. As I expected. he turned dor? 
the second alley. that led to Sebastian: 
house, and I chuckled to think what a tak 
I should have to tell Don Carles when 
returned to him. But a moment afterwa 
a surprise awaited me. Pedro stopped : 
moment at the archway that gave into © 
courtyard I remembered so well, but. inte, 
of entering. as I was waiting for him t? b 
he suddenly continued his way along i 
lane. 

For a moment I hesitated what to do 
whether to follow Pedro or reconnu? 
the house. The first seemed to me the be 
plan. and I hurried on. But the delay. 1 
as it was, had caused me to lose sight “ 
him in the gloom, and when I reach 
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E. end of the lane I found it opened into a small 
„ Ore from which no less than six different 
alleys diverged. The place indeed was like 
а rabbit-warren, and it was impossible to 
T tell whether he had entered any of the houses, 
or which direction he had taken if he had 
continued his way. 
I therefore retraced my steps to the arch- 
"way. and, I confess, with my heart in ny 
mouth. crept into the courtyard. 

, Nothing was to be heard. and the house was 
$in darkness; indeed, but for a faint light in 
"^1 window on the opposite side of the court, 
* 1t would have been impossible to see at all. 
* Noone seemed to be about, and, emboldened 
by seeing that the door stood open, I crept 
# to the threshold and stood listening. 
Fot a sound broke the silence, and I stole 
ton. To my right was the room where I had 
* supped the night before, but, when I looked 
ny I found it dark and empty. I turned 
“ack and mounted the stairs, and on the 

irst landing found two rooms in the same 
.""endition. Filled with curiosity, I mounted 
7 ügher till I came to the room where I had 
a nyself been confined. It too was empty, 
x nd my bag, which I half hoped to recover, 
(das gone. And when I reached the top 
‘storey I realised that the house had been 

1 bandoned. But where then was Pedro 
„гот? It was possible that, when he had 

ward my story, Don Carlos might know. 
and I determined to return to the inn at 

mce. 
ıı This, however, turned out not to be so 
, «imple a matter as I expected, for when 
4: Was about to pass through the archway 
¿»+ was startled by hearing a carriage draw 
р opposite to it in the lane beyond, and I 
de ad scarcely time to draw back and crouch 
,» own in a dark corner, before I caught the 
ound of the carriage door opening and 
.,hutting, and a tall figure came through 
he archway within five paces of me. In 
“he darkness it was impossible to be certain, 
zut his appearance was so like Charmilly’s 
nat my heart thumped with excitement as 
saw him walk quickly into the house. 
„le was not a minute, however, before he 
turned, and then I heard the coach door 
реп and shut once more, and the next 
stant the clatter of hoofs on the cobble- 
„. nes warned me that he was driving 
^" Way. 
The coast was now clear, and I ran out 
ito the lane in time to catch sight of a 
гис coach vanishing in the gloom. A 
icky instinct prompted me to follow it, and, 
inning at my top speed, I overtook it just 
» маз turning into the main street. But 
^ pursue it further in that fashion was 
“Yond my strength, so I took the surest way 
"t to lose sight of it by jumping up behind 
id seating myself on the axle-tree of the 
ch wheels, 
While we traversed the Alemerin our 
rogres3 Was slow, but that the occupant 
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of the coach was in a hurry I was able to 
tell by the angry shouts and imprecations 
that I could hear the driver hurl at the carts 
and pedestrians that impeded his way ; and, 
once we were clear of the crowd. his whip 
cracked loudly and the lumbering vehicle 
bounded forward at a pace that soon took 
us out of the town, for Lisbon is long and 
narrow, running parallel to thc river, and 
the country is soon reached on the northern 
side. 

So far the coach showed no signs of stop- 
ping. and I began to wonder if Don Carlos 
would think I had deserted him, and also to 
fear I had gained nothing by my escapade 
but a long walk back to Lisbon, when sud- 
denly the driver pulled up his mules and I 
heard some one get out. 

A moment afterwards I was cowering 
close against the back of the carriage, for I 
heard Charmilly'a voice say from within: 

* Make no mistake this time, Pedro; settle 
the boy once fer al.” 

Then Pedro's voice from close beside me, 
so that I knew it was he who had got out of 
the coach, said : 

“ Your excellency need have no fear; 
I m no bungler.” 

“ I know that, my good Pedro,” replied 
Charmilly in the sarcastic tone habitual to 
him, “and to-morrow at the cross-roads 
south of Leirya 

“ You will pay me the fifty dollars?” 
cried Pedro. 

If you bring me proof that T am rid of 
the young rascal for ever," said my former 
friend. 

“TI will bring you his ears if you wish," 
cried the bravo with a hoarse laugh. 

* Well, please yourself as to that," an- 
swered Charmilly, only. I repeat. see that 
the business is done properly this time." 

And then he called to the coachman to 
drive on, and closed the window. 

Luckily for me, Pedro turned at once 
towards the city and wasted no time in 
staring after the coach, or he could scarcely 
have failed to see me hanging on behind. 
And when we had gone another furlong, 
and his figure had vanished in the dark, 
J dropped from my perch on to the road and 
followed in the same direction. If I had 
wanted certain proof of Colonel Charmilly's 
intentions towards me, I had it now with a 
vengeance. 

As may be easily imagined, it was no 
pleasant walk. Every sound startled me; 
every shadow made me pause. Once, 
turning a corner, I was so sure that I saw 
a man's figure crouching bv the roadside 
that I wasted full ten minutes tremblingly 
watching it. until, desperate at last. I 
advanced again to find I had been scared by 
nothing more formidable than a bush. 

At length I reached the city, and there, 
if anything. my fears increased, and I 
hastened on, expecting every moment to feel 
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rough hands laid on me or a knife bury itself 
in my back. However, nothing happened, 
and presently I was cheered by seeing the 
lights of the Alemerin. and, not long after, 
heartfelt words of thanksgiving rose unbidden 
to my lips as I turned into the Calle Maria 
and saw the inn not fifty yards away. 

Don Carlos was awaiting me with a 
troubled and indeed angry countenance, and 
greeted me with : | 

* Now once for all, Don Rowland, if we 
are not to part company my orders must 
be obeyed. Where in the world have you 
been?“ 

And even when he had heard my tale he 
would not entirely forgive me, though he 
commended my good fortune and courage. 

“ And what you tell me explains something 
that has been puzzling me this hour past, 
he added, and led the way to the back of the 
inn and into the stable vard where a side 
gate opened on the street. Between the 
gate and the gate-post was a large crack, 
and having glanced through this, he signed to 
me to do the same. 

“ You sec those two men across the street,” 
he whispered. | 

I nodded. Two idlers were lounging 
againat the wall of the house opposite. 

„They were there when I returned here 
and have been there ever since. I thought 
Sebastian had set them on me, but it was 
Pedro left them to watch you, my boy.” 

He returned to the inn and called for the 
landlord. 

“ Now we'll give them the slip." he went 
on, and when the innkeeper appeared he 
asked : 

* My good Bartholomew, have the horses 
arrived?“ 

“ They are in the stables, your excellency,” 
was the reply. 

Then have them saddled at once." 

“What are we going to do ? " I asked as 
the man left us. | 

“ Follow that coach," replied my com- 
panion. “I borrowed the horses on the 
pure chance that we might need them ; but 
now, if we are to overtake Charmilly, 
they're worth their weight in gold. And if 
Charmilly, as you sav. is alone, it looks as 
if Providence had delivered him into our 
hands." 

“ But Don Luis ? " I asked. 

“Luis is dead; Charmilly would never 
have gone and left him alive," he said 
solemnly. “ But he shall pay for it with his 
life. he added savagely as the innkeeper 
announced that the horses were ready. And 
two minutes afterwards, mounted on two 
stout steeds. we rode out of the stable yard. 

" There, what did I say?” exclaimed 
Don Carlos as we passed through the gate; 
for, the moment we appeared, one of tho 
idlers opposite sprang forward and rushed 
down the lane towards the Alemcrin. 

( To be continued.) 
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HERE were more windows than one that 
looked into the courtyard across which 
к. Keeper of Featherstone Park was walk- 
LX: and Lacy and Fargo were not the only 
‚уз who watched his progress. 
Behind one of the upper windows of 
E Bainbridge's own house there stood a 
Huth, quite as interested in the approaching 


CHAPTER IV. 


visitor as the two naturalists were, but on 
his face there was no consternation ; nothing 
to indicate that he was conscious of being 
“bowled clean as a whistle," Indeed, 
keeping well back in the room to avoid 
notice, he nodded cheerfully down to the 
man in the velvet coat, and even went so 
far as to shake his fist in a playful way. As 


the Keeper mounted the steps to the front 
door, the window two flichts up was opened, 
and the head of the vivacious youth was 
poked ont, 

* Very nearly, old chap, but not quite," he 
chuckled. “ Better luck next time, perhaps, 
if Tm not up to the mark.” 

Then, finding, it a (pleasant? evening, he 
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seated himself on the window-ledge, and, 
in this attitude, pursued his studies, 

“ Dox't let us be seen watching," whis- 
pered Lacy, in whom Conscience again 
spoke more loudly than prudence ; for there 
was certainly nothing remarkable in guilt- 
less people showing curiosity concerning 
such a caller. Indeed, a display of apathy 
under the circumstances argued a cunning 
effort at concealment, and perhaps the 
student at Dr. Bainbridge's window had 
realised this, for he held his position till the 
Keeper reappeared, Leaning from the sill 
he watched him off the premises, then, 
having closed the window, indulged in the 
eccentric ceremony of shaking hands with 
himself. 

Our two inmates of Mr. Lattimer's house 
found preparation that evening irksome 
in the extreme, and finally went to bed 
convinced that the following day would 
contain an exposure of igiorance ол their 
part likely to curtail their freedom. 

In the hope of lessening this probability 
to some extent they both rose at an earlier 
hour than usual, but, alis, for human 
resolve! the time was squandered ол 

“speculations concerning the object of the 
eeper's visit. 

" Why should we mind? He doesn’t 
know either of us," said Fargo. “ How's 
he or Bainbridge going to bring it home to 
us?" 

“ That's what I don't know," said Lacy, 
“but questions will be asked—and there 
you are." 

* Well, under the circumstances, I don’t 
see any harm in holding out as loag as 
possible," asserted his companion. “ We 
did no harm in the precious park, and more 
than a fortnight has goae by since we were 
there." 

“What about the rabbit?“ whispered 
Lacy. 

Fargo looked scornful. “ Don’t pile up 
the horrors, old man," said he. “ The 
rabbit was already dead when we found 
him. You know that, quite well." 

“ Yes ; but does anybody else know it ? ” 
persisted the pessimist. 

* Of course not," was the cheerful re- 
sponse. 

“ Not even Curtis ? "' 

Fargo collapsed. He tried to repudiate 
the idea ; he tried to abuse Lacy for thinking 
of it; he tried to prove that if Curtis knew 
anything at all about the matter he could 
make no statements to their detriment, 
and closed his powerful if spasmodic oration 
with the weak remark that Curtis was not 
‘likely to sneak, but, if he did, he (Fargo) 
should stick out against everything except 
the most direct question. 

Lacy sighed. It's the only thing to do, 
but it'll want care," said he. I knew 
he'd come." 

The well-known propensities of the wilder 
spirits at Shadford's for defying trespass 
boards soon made the event of the previous 
evening a subject of wide-spread comment, 
and Fargo and Lacy, among others, ran 
the gauntlet of embarrassing questions more 
than once before the morning was over. 

Their gloomy forebodings concerning the 
result of faulty preparation were fully 
realised. Disgrace had marked them for 
her own, and detention followed as a natural 
consequence. 

It was while they were undergoing sen- 
tence, together with a number of others, 
that the door opened, and, to their horror, 
Dr. Bainbridge entered the room. To 
wrongdoers, the Head’s presence is always 
embarrassing, but, in their opinion, there 
should be a strict school law against his ever 
entering detention room. 

Fargo's writing an to put on the 
shakiness of extreme old age ; Lacy's hands 
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became so cold and moist that he was 
obliged to mop them. The Doctor cast a 
comprehensive glance round the room, 
and then. entered into conversation with 
the master in charge. Perhaps, after all, 
he had only come for some commonplace 
reason, and there was no need to 

* Stop writing!“ 

The order rang out clearly, and every 
boy put down his pen. 

“I want to ask," began the Head, and 
with the words the poor boie-bleacher's 
heart turned round in his ribs—" I want 
to ask if any boy here has lost his сар?” 

Was it possible that nobody heard the 
throb in Lacy's chest ? Fargo was staring 
at him. Wasn't everybody staring at him ? 
Wasn't 

“Very well,” said Dr. Bainbridge, "I 
may tell you that a similar question has 
been put to the rest of the school, and I 
suppose I must take silence às a negative 
in this instance also." 

Then, to the intinite relief of all, he with- 
drew, 

“Why didn't you speak, booby * " was 
Fargo's disrespectful question when at last 
he was alone with his chum. 

“ Well, I meant to, at first," replied the 
miserable Lacy, * but I suddenly thought 
that it might have some connection with 
that chap's call yesterday, and as I didn't 
own up at once, it seemed better not to 
own up at all." 

“Ah, you've mide а muddle of it," 
observed his companion coldly. “If you'd 
sud right out. Yes, I'm the man,’ you'd 
have had the cap back, and there the matter 
would hive ended. Now the probability is 
I shall be hauled into it.” 

* Then do you think Bainbridge has got 
the сар?” | 

“ Of course he has. What else would 
have put the idea into his head.” 

Well.“ cried Lacy with a conciliatori- 
ness born of the reproof in his chum's voice, 
" now that noae of us owned up to losing it, 
he surely won't trouble us any more." 

Fargo smiled. " You're too thick for 
anything.“ he cried. “ I should say that we 
shall be troubled again precious soon." 

Fargo was an oracle, for the very next 
official information that reached them was 
to the effect that Dr. Bainbridge had ordered 
a complete roll-call to be held in the play- 
ground after dinner, at which assembly 
every boy was to appear in his school cap. 
Thea did Lacy's flesh creep and his knees 
weaken. He reproached his chum for not 
devising some scheme by which his previous 
offer of equal shares might be carried into 
effect. 

“You'd better go and make a clean 
breast of it," said Fargo. 

"How? Tell me how * " was the shaky 
response, 

Fargo shrugged his shoulders and elevated 
his eyebrows. There certainly was not 
much chance, bearing in mind that the 
Head would not receive callers during lunch- 
time and the assembly was to meet before 
he left his table. 

“Ha!” An inspiration suddenly arose 
above the horizon of Lacy’s perplexity, 
and, nudging his chum, he said with a leer, 
How do you know some other fellow has not 
lost his cap?” 

The colour rushed to Fargo's face. 

“ No larks of that kind," he cried hotly, 
an awful suspicion flitting through his brain. 

Lacy was hurt. The smile faded from his 
face, and he dropped the subject dead, 
Such an act of treachery would never have 
suggested itself to him, and the fact that his 
friend thought it possible was an insult he 
could not overlook. Fargo saw his mistake, 
but he also saw that no explanation would 
be accepted. Something better than mere 
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apology was necessary to put matters squa c 
between them, and. as self-reproach only 
aggravates ill-humour, for some co Wider. 
able time after this Fargo was silently 
enmit y with all tlie world, 1 

It was surely a deplorable state of affairs 
that the Head of Shadfornd's Was called upon 
to resort to mechanical means for Getting 
at the truth. 


at 


lf any bo ly had given you: 


to an opinion of thi: kind in the hearing ot^ 


a Shadfordite, the explanation would have 
been to the effect that the school was not to 
blame, nor the masters, but only two, T 
perhaps three, boys. Let us take comfort. 
then, in «ирро ang that it was to get the 
better of this very small minority that the 
roll-call was ordered, Such а supposition 
will account for the prevalence of discontent 
stamped on the faces of most when the 
gathering in the playground was complete. 

To Lacy's joy there were in the procession, 
of whom he was оле, several bare heads, 
and a great many more in the plavground. 
What if some score of fellows were found 
to have misplaced their headgear ! 

Alas! as the minutes flew, cap after cap 
was drawn from its pocket, and, by the time 
Dr. Bainbndge appeared, not a bare head 
could be seen, Still, there were portions of 
the playground not visible from the position 
which Lacy occupied, and the hope that in 
one of these hidden corners some uncovered 
head might vet be lurking encouraged him 
to defer surrender, A moment 
confusion was increased by the 


Head < 


remarks, as he stood, severe in attitude au, 


expression, 0n the schoolhouse steps. 


“Iam very much put out," he said, “ and 


I feel sure most of you share my annoyance, 
to find that there is anyone in this school 
80 foolishly obstinate as to put us to this. 
humiliation, The fact that the boy, whe 
ever he is, refuses to acknowledge the l 
of his cap, until forced to confess, argues 
strongly that this loss is connected with 
some wrong-doing oa his part which he ts 
anxious to conceal.” 

Here a surreptitious dig under the shoulder- 
blade from Fargo's thumb reminded Lacy 
of the false step he had made, while the 
glances of his nearest neighbours increased 
his consciousness of guilt, 

" Whereas," Dr. Bainbridge was arguing. 
“immediate acknowledgment would hase 
made me less inclined to think seriously 
of the circumstance. Alas! guilt is prone 
to holes and corners.” ' 

Another dig conveyed the im pression that 
this very sentiment was Fargo's own. But 
it was answered by a scowl which somewhat 
reduced Master Fargo'« «elf-com placenti. 
That scowl was still lingering when the vor" 
from the schoolhouse steps again made itself 
heard. 

“ You will now be «o good.“ it said, ` ?* 
to march past in single file, but first I wx 
ask that boy over there " (the Doctors 
eyes fastened with thrilling directness On 
Lacy's face), to step this way.” 

(To be continu: d.) 
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«| An twelve months ago my brother and 
i I were on our way to Queensland with 
..à mob of dairy heifers. We had been 
.. dairying and breeding cattle on our farms 
.. onthe Richmond River in New South Wales, 
and there being a good demand for milkers 
of the “right sort" over the border, we 

ч decided to try the market with fifty head. 

3 We had camped for the night in a reserve 
about five miles on our side of the border. 
.. The cattle were all quiet, and so far we 
, had had no trouble with them; nevertheless, 
‚з We took no risks, and our two assistant 
6 drivers were taking first watch. 

, About 10 р.м. we were startled by the loud 
„4 varking of our dogs and some strong lan- 
, Каре from our men, when several of the 
„heifers made a wild rush. We soon had 

them in hand again and then looked for the 
. «аше of the disturbance. It was soon 
. found. Ап old “ swaggie " * was standing 
.. 1 quietly beside а large gum tree. Не had the 
.. good sense to keep still until we had our 

Du quet e үн came over to the 
1 s . He apologised согу for the 
` trouble he had given us and said m had no 
. ea we had stock with us, as everything was 
.- 30 quit, otherwise he would have been more 

careful and not walked right into the mob. 

г Hisappearance was not at all prepossessing, 

, + but we are not 

.. of course invited him to have some tucker 
„and share our fire for the night. 

After he had satisfied himself with damper 
and some cold corned beef, washed down 
Jy innumerable pannikins of strong tea 
Р no milk or sugar). he borrowed a fill for his 
ч {ире from my brother and stretched himself 
z PUR а contented grunt before the fire. 
* ast 555 had answered the usual questions 

“3 to how many head we had and where we 
, Were taking them, etc., he said, 
» Suppose you're from down Big Scrub 
аў, 
КУ” M said I; from Carroll's Creek.” 
12 ‘hat * Carroll’s Creek near the Hermit's 

ө ! 

Mis Do you know the Peak ? ” 

i 9 9 8 look passed over the old fellow's 

Tess ace as he muttered half below his 


А at ыы О" it too well," and sat staring 
aoe! : zd a chance for an old-time 
: , 9 er i 9 . 

bain, I said, ing up the old man’s pipe 


v Many years si , 
‚© хау?” у ince you were down our 
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After a few moments’ silence he said, 

I don't like talking about it, but hearing 
you recl the name off so pat brings the whole 
story before me again.” 

“ Story ! said my brother. “ Oh, let's 
hear it.” 

* Well," said the stranger, about fifteen 
years ago I was one of the stockmen on 
Bundell's station—' Wyarua’ they used 
to call it. I was sent out with Jim Clancy 
to look up some fats we had missed at our 
last muster. We had been out three days 
and had no luck. Not a hoof. We had 
worked all round Hanging Rock, Gidgee 
Creek, and the Big Plains back of the Hermit. 
and had only the scrub at the foot of the 
Mount to do before giving the bullocks up 
as hopeless until we could get home for 
more tucker. We camped the third night 
on Carroll's Creek, about two miles north 
of Hermit's Peak, and next morning, when 
Jim was getting water for the billy. he 
suddenly let out a yell. 

"* What's up, Jim?’ I called out from 
the fire. 

* * Oh ! nothing, only a bull ant bit me.’ 

“ I suppose you know what a bite from 
a bull ant is, eh?” We nodded silently. 
for we did know. to our sorrow. 

* Well, when Jim came up with the billy of 
water, his right hand was already pufled up 
a bit. He applied the usual bush remedy— 
tobacco-juice out of his pipe—and we sat 
down to our scanty breakfast, Jim afterwards 
bathing his hand in hot water. 

“< Let's have a look at your hand, old 
man,’ I said. Jim held out his hand and 
together we examined the bite. Suddenly 
my heart seemed to stand still. I felt Jim's 
hand tremble at the same time, and, looking 
up. saw he was deadly pale. 

* * Snake-bite, he whispered hoarsely. 

* He was right, for just under the red 
mark of the ant-bite we saw two small 
punctures. The ant and the snake had 
evidentlv bitten him at the same time, and, as 
his hands were not too clean, he had never 
noticed the more deadly bite. 

* * I saw the little red beggar on the back 
of my hand and had no idea of snakes,’ said 
Jim, after we had recovered from our surprise 
and I was busy sucking the wound, after first 
cutting out a piece of the flesh round the 
bite as well as I could and tying my bootlace 
round his wrist and arm. We had no spirits 
with us, and those new-fangled syringe 
things were not known then, so we decided 
to ride hard for home, forty miles away over 
rough, ridgy country. I went to get the 
horses, and, as luck would have it, had some 


trouble in finding them, and it was fu 
hour before I got back to camp. It w. 
ate! Jim wasdead. His hand and arm 
black. and swelled up nigh as thick & 
leg. I managed to scoop out a hole i 
soft soil just back from the creek bank 
there and then buried my mate. Co! 
leave him there until I came back frm 
station. It was in January, and—you | 
I don't know how I got back to ‘Wy: 
but I must have done it in record tim 
the horses were not fit for anything 
week after.“ 

The old chap ended abruptly. and, 
waiting a minute or two and finding h 
not intend to continue his yarn, my br 
and І bade him good night and mot: 
our horses, for it was now time for 
keep watch until daylight. 

“ Rum yarn the old fellow spun, J. 
said my brother as we rode round 
cattle. 

“ Yes," I replied, it's a wonde 
didn't bring in something marvellous i 
droving line too; it's always that ors 
yarns up here." 

** Speaks well for a swaggie," said Ch 

“ Oh! you can't take any notice of 
Гуе met chaps on the road carrying 
swags who could talk Shakespeare b) 
yard." 

We did not speak on the subject again 
night, and as far as I was concerned 
missed the whole thing from my mind. 

In the morning the old man said gooc 
and told us he was going down the Cla: 
to take charge of some cattle for Queens 
and that was the last we saw of him. 

We arrived safely in Warwick (Queens 
with our stock and had a fair sale. 
settling up at my place on ourreturn, Cl 
set out for home. about ten miles away. 

* Let's know if you hear any тоге a 
Jim Clancy," I called out laughingly : 
rode away. 

„Right oh!" called back Charlie 
his usual grin. How little either c 
thought our careless words would eve 
remembered. 

It must have been fully six months b 
I even thought of the tragic story again 
it was brought before me in a star 
fashion one morning. 

The weekly mail had just arrived, a 
was fuming at not receiving any le 
from home, only the usual storckec 
accounts coming to hand, when I 
Charlie’s man cantering up the pad 
He handed me a letter, which rea 
follows : 


t 


DEAR JACK,— We started fencing the 
dary between Martin and me yesterd: 
was putting in a hole for a straining 
about four chains off the creek when I 
across some bones. I thought it v 
black-fellow's grave and dug a bit d 
to see if I could get the skull to send do 
old Dr. Walters. І got it alright, but 
a white man's. It was well preserve 
had a big crack in the back. The : 
I know it is a white man's skull is t 
also found some old rusty buttons 
belt-buckle among the bones. I clean 
buckle a bit and it has the initials 
cut deep in it. Wonder if it is th: 
sundowners pal? Try and come o 
Sunday and have a look at the relics. 

Your affectionate brothe 
CHARI. 


I went over to Charlie's place the fol 
Sunday and we examined the gru 
find. After writing, Charlie had 
what appeared to have once been a 
We sent the skull to our expert frie 
Sydney, and he wrote and told us 
not an aborigine's skull and that the 
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had evidently met with foul play, judgi 
by the way the skull was roten. аы 

We communicated with the police, but, as 
far as we know, nothing further has been 
discover:d except that a man named Clancy 
had once worked on “ Wyarua." 
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Whether the bones were the last of Jim 
Clancy, and the old swagman was his 
murderer, or whether the latter simply 
made up the yarn, I know not, but some- 
times when I think it over, and remember 
his strange look when I asked him did he 


know the Hermit's Perk, it makes me 
he was connected with the atlair in 
way. 

Why he told the yarn at all, if this were 
s0, beats me. Anvhow, the Mystery of the 


Hermit's Peak stall remains a mystery. >, 


| LIFE IN A FRENCH BOARDING-SCHOOL. | 


E entered school at nine o'clock for a 
couple of hours orso. Then followed 

lunch. Then a walk and game- on the 
Plage (sea front). Two o'clock, more school 
until four. Bread, and another outing on 
the Plage. From five until eight, incar- 
cerated in the study. How those hours 
lagged! Yet we generally found some- 
thing to do to relieve the monotony. In 
summer months hannetons, known in 
England as the “ May bug,” were a source 
of amusement. In France this strong 
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PART П. 


when they would perform amusing evolu- 
tions while on the wing. 

More to the taste of the English boys were 
the classes arranged for our special benefit, 
and presided over by a weak-minded little 
man, Monsieur B——. The classes were 
held several times a week in a secluded part 
of the building, and Monsieur B——'s time 
was occupied very considerably in reading 
the Riot Act. 

The manner in which Monsieur B——— 
lost his prestige was amusing. For certain 
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Fell through the curtains, bringing the furniture with him." 


beetle is a great pest. It settles in thon- 
sands on hedges and gardens, ofttimes 
stripping a tree or shrub of all its foliage. 
I believe that there is a price on the beetle’s 
head. 


On returning from a walk we invariably 
brought with us a number of hannetons, 
and, in class-room or study, at a given signal 
a dozen or twenty boys would release several 
simultaneously, with distracting results. 
Sometimes two hannelons were tied together 
by a short length of cotton, and liberated, 


festivals short holidays of three or four days 
were given, and on these occasions all the 
boys except those living at a distance went 
to their homes. Usually some twenty, 
including the English fellows, remained. 
and a répétiteur was left in charge, all the 
boys being drafted into one dormitory. 
Unfortunately for him, Monsieur B—— was 
once told off for this duty. On the first 
evening of his reign of terror he passed an 
hour or so playing cards for money with 
the older French fellows in the dormitory. 


This gave us our chance. [n the middle 
of a game we turned the gas out at each end 
of the room, and then ld in the clothes 
lockers in the lavatory. The sound of angry 
Voices reached our ears. The gases were 
re-lizhted, our whereabouts quickly dis 
covered, and“ to bed " was the order. 

We obeyed quietly, for we had another 
scheme afoot. Soon Monsieur в— 
retired, and, at the first snore that rose 
behind the curtains, two of us crept stealthih 
to his bedside, and tied a piece of stout string 
from the handle of the cabinet at the ie 
of the bed to the chair at its foot. Thi 
successfully accomplished, it was an easy 
matter to throw a pillow over the top of the 
curtain rod on to the sleeping master. In 
a second he was awake, and. springing from 
his bed with muttered threats on his hips 
he caught his foot in the string and feil 
through the curtains, b.inging the furr itur. 
with him. In the dark we waited for hin 


think 
sont. 


to rise, and then attacked with pillows and 2 


bolsters. Monsieur B screamed ош 
that he would report us immediately to the 
principal, to which threat we replied. with 
another onslaught, and the assurance that 
if he did xo we should report him for gambling 
in the dormitory. The unfortunate little 
répeliteur saw the force of our argument. 
and, incredible as it may seem, he rushed 
down the dormitory and sought refuge. 
under one of the beds! А council of wat 
was held, and we agreed that we had worned 
him enough for that night. Not long after 
quietness had been once more restored, d 
miserable little figure crept from under 
bed, stole noiselessly up the dormitory, and 
disappeared behind the yellow curtains 
He never said anything about our rathe 
shameful escapade, and we were bette 
friends after that memorable night. | d 
Drill and gymnestics, under the instructio 
of a conspicuously dressed instructor. forme] 
important items in the school cdrom 
and the boys keenly contested among them 
selves for supremacy in feats of shill, strength.’ 
or endurance. In their games, though 
thev were not so energetic as English boys. 
the favourite pastimes in the yard Беті 
leap-frog, marb , and sometimes football 
Gambling was unfortunately also indulged 
in when opportunity offered, though thi 
was not often, as the French scholar . 
rarely allowed out of the sight of a master. 
In the dormitory, in the hall, in the study. 
and even in the playground a master is 7 85 
him always The exception, at the schoo 
of which I write, was when, once or twice ^ 
week, a pupil was allowed, on the s 
permission of his parents, to go 1 
himself. Even then it was only poss! * 
to leave the school premises with a permit. 
signed by his study master, and coun 
signed by the principal or second head 
The readiness with which the permit cous 
be obtained depended on the boy$ 
haviour during the week. РЧ 
Serious punishments, as a гше, were r^ 


the French boy, sle he be worked up!“ 
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a real temper, behaving more quietly and 
soberly than the Britisher. I never once 
witnessed any corporeal punishment, unless 
a book flung at the head of a misbehaving 
scholar may be dignified with the name. 
The usual procedure was to infiict a devoir 
supplémentaire, which usually meant copying 
out a given number of pages from a book. 
A more serious form of punishment was to 
be ordered to write one's lines at a little 
table fixed against the wall in the head- 
master's hall. 

On Sunday mornings we English boys 
were marched up the Grande Rue to the 
English Church, but, although we were 
taken there some forty times, not always 
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did we enter the building, though somehow 
ve managed to mix ourselves with the 
worshippers after the service, when the 
ripétiteur was waiting for us. 

A school, one would think, should be the 
last place where the spirit of gambling 
should be engendered, yet it was a common 
thing for the second master to come round 
in study or school hours with tickets for the 
big Government lotteries which are common 
on the Continent. 

Speech day, at the end of the summer 
term, was a great affair. A huge marquee, 
entirely covering one of the yards, was 
erected, the boys were in their uniforms, 
a military band was in attendance, and a 
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touch of dignity was given to the scene 
by the presence of military and civic au- 
thorities, including the mayor. The last- 
named, with much display, distributed the 
prizes, and placed a laurel on the head 
of each boy as he came forward for his 
book. 

Jt has puzzled me to this day to know 
why each of us English boys received two 
prizes—one for good behaviour, and the 
other for “ progress in the French language." 
As for the latter—well, we simply could not 
help learning French, even if we had tried 
not to do so, but what we did to merit the 
other prizes I cannot remember. 

[THE END.] 


(Illustrated with Photographs by К. Р. HOLLOWAY, St, John's, Newfoundland., 


Mrs has been written about the famous 
seal rookeries scattered over various 

rts of the world, but the recognised and 

wful profession of seal-hunting on the ice- 
floes off the bleak Labrador coast is little 
known. Yet it is one of the principal 
industries upon which the hardy fishermen 
of Newfoundland have to depend for a 
livelihood. 

It is, too, one of the most perilous of the 
world’s vocations, and the 8,000 to 10,000 
men regularly employed in it can spin 
many exciting stories of adventures and 
fights with enraged seals in their quest for 


8.8. 
the valuable skins of these creatures. The 
were of the hunt is the ice-fields which 

rift southward in the spring of each year 
tom the Arctic regions, and a bleaker or 
more desolate spot could scarcely be found 
than this great icy waste. 

75 prey of the seal-hunters, however, is 
d enough value to tempt them to brave 
E rigours and dangers, for the hair seal, 
N 1 is their quest, is of especial value. 
ч only is its coat valuable, but the blubber 
; the young yields an oil much prized 
or different purposes. About the middle of 
ebruary these seals, which have been 


wandering all over the ocean, settle down 
on the ice-floes or anchor ice, for the purpose 
of breeding. About the end of the month 
the females bring forth their young, which 
grow with astonishing rapidity. Indeed, 
the skin of a young seal fourteen or fifteen 
days old, with its inside lining of fat, weighs 
from 40 to 50 lb. It is these baby seals 
which the Newfoundland sealer preys upon. 

Let us, in imagination, accompany a 
hunt and watch the men at their work on 
the ice-floes. Towards the end of February 
the seal-hunters begin their preparation. 
The vessels, especially constructed so as 
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'* Grand Lake’’ jammed in the Ice. 


to withstand not only the winter gales in 
the North Atlantic, but also the pressure 
of the ice in which they are frequently 
imprisoned, are overhauled and made ready 
for the date of departure—namely, March 10. 
Each vessel carries, besides its own navigat- 
ing captain and crew, a sealing captain, and 
from 150 to 300 sealers. On the Sabbath 
before the sailing date a special sermon, 
known as the “ Seal Sermon," is preached 
in the various places of worship, and that 
the sealers appreciate this courtesy is evident 
when it is stated that the churches are packed 
to their utmost capacity on these occasions, 
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On the eventful morning the. quays 
present an animated spectacle... Indeed, 
the marching of the men to the ship with 
their kit suggests more the embarkation of 
soldiers for foreign service. Each man is 
armed with a gaff—a pole six or seven feet 
long, having at one end an iron hook and 
bound with iron. The gaff is indispensable, 
both as a weapon and as a tool. With it 
the sealer kills his prey and jumps from 
one ice cake or pan to another. ` 

When all are on board whistles go, the 
moorings are cast off, and the ship puts out 
to sea, She may be away only a couple of 
weeks, or perhaps eight or ten weeks. It 
all depends on how soon the look-out sights 
the seals coming down on the ice-fields. 
If the seal pans are reached at night, the 
presence of the animals is promptly recog- 
nised by the whimpering of the young, 
which can be heard a mile and more away. 
As soon as the ship reaches the habitat cf 
the animals, it may be moored to the edge 
of the ice-field, or may remain in the open 
water near by. Every man who can ke 
spared is landed, and immediately the 
killing begins. 

With the gaff, already described, the 
hunter delivers a rapid blow upon the nose 
of the seal, the most Walle g point, and 
in the case of the young seals this ends their 
existence. Death is instantaneous. In a 
moment the man is on his knees, his large 
jack-knife is at work, and the skin, with the 
adhering fat, is detached rapidly from the 
carcass, which is left on the ice. The pelts, 
as the skin and adhering fat are called, are 
then bound up in bundles and dragged over 
the hummocky ice to the side of the steamer. 

The old seals, however, are not so easily 
1 of. The skull and the hide of the 
male or dog seal are frequently so thick 
that he cannot be killed with the gaff uscd 
On the younger ones. He is then shot with 
a rifle. Each squad of seal-hunters carries 
at least one gun, intended for this purpose. 
The dog.seal has a peculiar characteristic 
in the form of a hood or bag of flesh on his 
nose. When attacked or enraged he in- 
flates this hood so as to cover the face and 
eyes, and it is strong enough to resist seal- 
shot. When thus protected he can be only 
killed by 1 him in the neck at the 
base of the skull. This animal will fight 
desperately in defence of his mate and young 
ones, and if they are killed he becomes furi- 
ous and inflates his hood, while his nostrils 
dilate into two huge bladders. His appear- 
ance is now terrific, and with uncouth 
floundering leaps he rushes on his foe. 

Instances” have oc d where a fight 
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break up the floes into «mall pieces, or 
blizzards come on in which many a hunter 
has been frozen to death. Only last 
Season a party of five hunters missed their 
steamer and were. only discovered. threo 
days later. Two of them succumbed as n 
result of their hardships, whale a third in 
how а cripple, being parilvsed in his right 
arm and side, and un ehe to do any manual 
work. 

The calamity whach befell part of the 
crew of the steamer Grenland in March 
Ius will vive an niea of the risks) these 
hardy Newfoundlinders have to take and 
the suffermus they are sometimes called 
upon to endure. Some little time after the 
men had left the slip a terhe storm of 
wind and snow came on, the thermometer 
falling to 20 degrees below zero. | Signals 
for the men to return. to. the ship were 
sounded, and those close by at once left 
their work and manayed to get. safely on 
board. 

But sixty men, some distance off. missed 
the ship, and after wandering about in the 
storm finally came to a standstill by the 
side of a wide lake of rearing unter. They 
remained at this spot for the rest of the 
The First Watch. ax. and at night broke up their ра їв and 
See nder In Бай: made а fire. All night long the storm raged 
round the band of hunters, and all through 
the following day. Оп the second night 


between an old dog seal and five or six 
men has lasted for an hour; and sometimes 
the hunter is fearfully torn, and even 
killed, in the encounter. On one occasion 
two hunters attacked a pair of seals and 
foolishly killed the female. The old male 
immediately inflated his hood and rushed 
at them furiously. They fought him with 
their gaffs until nearly exhausted, and a 
terrible death threatened both. As a last 
desperate resource, one of them resolved to 
dash in upon the infuriated brute while the 
other stood ready for emergency. Drawing 
his jack-knife, the hunter rushed on the 
seal and struck a well-planted blow into the 
inflated hood. Instantly the air escaped 
and the shield was rendered useless, and a 
blow on the nose from the gaff of the other 
man despatched him. 

The men do not cease their work until 
there are no more victims in sight or night 
closes in. Sometimes they get several miles 
away from the vessel and are obliged to 
remain on the ice-cake until morning. 


This is a very perilous situation, for the aaa = 
reason that, at times: gales come up which Watch leaving the Steamer at 4 a.m. for Seals seen Five Miles away. 
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many of them became delirious and threw 
themselves into the water and were drowned, 
while others started to walk to the ship 
and were never heard of again. Many 
simply lay still and froze to death, whilst 
their mates who still remained alive remove 
the clothes from the poor dead bodies in 
order to trv and warm themselves with the 
extra clothing. Towards the end of the 
third day it cleared, and the Greenland was 
able to reach the survivors; but of the 
sixty who had left her but three days before 
only twelve miserably frozen and almost 
unrecognisable men remained alive. | 
Indeed, the whole business is both risky 
and dangerous. Apart from the possibility 
of being lost on the ice, the steamers them- 
selves are liable to be crushed to pieces 
in the ice or go down in a gale. Only 
recently one magnificent steamer was sud- 
denly enveloped in the densest fcg, and. 
driven by a gale, was running. down & 
narrow lane or opening in the ice, whep 
the look-out suddenly shouted. ' Breaker 
ahead!” The next instant the bows O 
the steamer had crashed on a reef. 8 
250 men on board jum overboard, ап 


Men and Seals on a loose Pan being picked up by a Steamer. - the last man had hardly суза vip 
This is one of the worst dangers of the fishery, The ice goes apart and the men and then a storm before their steamer foundered. *ner i 
E" comes up and the steamer cannot find them, W s stood on the beaving field of ice gazing 1 
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mournful silence upon the great black 
billows at the spot where their fine vessel 
had disappeared. Fortunately, their cap- 
tain was a resolute individual and equal 
to the occasion. He formed the men 
into groups and, placing himself at their 
head, gave the word that they were to 
march, and if any man fell out he was to 
be shot. 

The disaster occurred in the later after- 
noon. They tramped all that night over 
the ice, and all the next day. Many of the 
men were now exhausted, and had it not 
been for the captain’s threat would have 
lain down on the ice. Such a course would 
have meant certain death. Late that even- 
ing the nearly exhausted little band passed 
a ship, and, of course, were taken on board. 
A few steps to the right or left and they 
would have missed this haven of refuge, 
and one shudders to think what that would 
have meant. 

During one hunt the sealing vessel Hunts- 
man was crushed by the ice off the coast of 
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Labrador, and over 100 men perished. 
A few years ago two steamers, the Blood- 
hound and the Retriever, were crushed in the 
ice and sank; but their crews, numbering 
500 men, managed to reach Battle Harbour 
over the ice after enduring great hard- 
ships. 

It is very seldom that the captain of a 
sealing-vessel can be induced to take a 
spectator with him. This is not because 
the men object to anyone watching their 
movements, but because the vessels are 
unusually full and space is both limited 
and valuable. In addition to the crew there 
are the hunters, and, should many seals be 
caught, the ship is loaded to its utmost 
capacity. Even the coal is thrown over- 
board should seals be sighted soon and a 
good cargo obtained. It is often a case, 
particularly on the return journey, of the 
men sleeping where they can. But to a 
novice the ice-floes are a glorious and never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. The eye has before 
it a vast stretch of glittering ice, rough and 
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broken, returning the glare of the sun. 
Here and there towers in solemn grandeur 
a great iceberg. But even more is the 
charm of the scene felt beneath the pale 
moonlight and the quiet shining of the 
stars. A weird and bewitching beauty is 
added when the aurora borealis illumines the 
northern sky. 

As already stated, the ship returns as 
soon as a sufficient quantity of seals has been 
caught. Sometimes the vessel is back in 
harbour again in a couple of weeks, laden 
to the gunwale with as many as 30.000 or 
40.000 seals, worth from ten shillings to 
twelve shillings apiece. The crew of a 
sealing-vessel has been known to capture 
as many as 20,000 seals in seven or eight 
days. The watchers at the harbour know 
at once whether a vessel has been successful, 
for it is the custom to hang a broom aloft 
if the catch has been a particularly good one. 
The annual catch of seals ranges from 
200.000 to 300.000, and the value of the 
industry to Newfoundland is about 220, 0001. 


III ODIO 


A TRIP TO THE JENOLAN CAVES, N.S.W. 


parus were three of us young Austra- 
lians—George Claxton, Clifford Eachus, 
and myself—living in Sydney, and knit 
together in the bonds of a true comrade- 
ship. Had one of us a sorrow ? The other 
two always shared it. A јоу? They 
shared that also. Was some less intimate 
acquaintance indiscreet enough to fail in 
due respect to any of our noble selves? 
There were three to avenge the insult, and 
administer chastisement to him, cither singly 
or in company. 

Every year we would plan a camping 
expedition, when we donned our bush 
" rig-out," shouldered our swags and double 
barrels, and then were off. At such times 
it was always our ambition to clear right 
away from civilisation, and live for a while 
like forest kings—íree as the air, caring 
for no one, and relying for our food mainly 
upon our own skill in obtaining it. 

Those who have never had the delicious 
experience of sleeping, as we were wont to 
do, rolled up in a blanket, with a slouch hat 
to cover the head and with feet toasting 
at a huge log-fire beneath a canopy of leafy 
gum-trees, stirred to a dreamy rustle, now 
and again, by the wind, have missed a rare 
pleasure. At early dawn we wake re- 
freshed, before the sun has had time to steal 
the sparkling dewdrops or melt the curling 
white mists. We kneel somewhat insecurely 
on the bank of a mountain brook, and wash 
there in water cool and clear as a crystal. 
Then, with the appetites of true huntsmen, 
We return to our sleeping-place, boil the 
billy, and prepare breakfast. 

One year the trip on which we had set 
our hearts was to that province of Wonder- 
land known as the Jenolan Caves, in the 
Blue Mountains. This involved a train 
Journey to Katoomba, and then a tramp of 
thirty-nine miles over rough bush country 
to the Caves, by a trail known as the Bridle 
Path, _We reached Katoomba at midday, 
and pitched a tent there. This done, we 
Went in search of some beautiful waterfalls 
which we knew were to be found just outside 
the town. We quickly discovered their 
whereabouts, but, through our careless 
climbing, we narrowly escaped some nasty 
falls of quite a different kind. 

atoomba is in the immediate vicinity 
of the Blue Mountains, and its scenery, 
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like that of the whole district, is extremely 
varied. Looking in one direction, for in- 
stance, we could see little but rugged, 
reddish-brown rocks, towering high into the 
air, and bare of any vegetation save here 
and there a large gum-tree, which, strangely, 
appeared to be growing out of the limestone 
itself. Then, as we pass round а bend 
in a gully, we are amazed at the intense 
richness of the green colouring which greets 
our view, and we notice that the track 
which winds along the side of the creek is 
overhung by lofty evergreens and leafy 
tree-ferns, and by a network of creeping 
vines, and that there are buttercups, daisies, 
crimson and yellow orchids, and mountain 
violets to be seen, Everything is so still 
that even one’s own voice sounds harsh, 
and seems to grate upon the harmony of 
the scene. The very air appears to be 
green, and is deliciously cool in spite of the 
heat of the summer’s day. 

And then there are the birds! How 
often do we meet with the absurd state- 
ment that all Australian birds are songless. 
The accusation is both unjust and untrue. 
To hear the butcher-bird, for example, 
as we heard him that day, bursting forth 
with his beautifully clear and mellow 
notes, which ring through the bush, and 
then to listen to his mate, answering equally 
sweetly from a tree-top half a mile away, 
should speedily dispel so erroneous an idea, 
And, for those who have the ear io appre- 
ciate it, there is music in the giant king- 
fisher, and in many another Australian 
bird. How gleeful they sound in the early 
morning, when the sun, as yet barely risen, 
is warning them of the fierce midday 
heat to come. For to them, as to all other 
living creatures on the great southern 
continent, sunrise—warm, but fresh, balmy, 
and soothing—must be incomparably the 
best part of the day. 

After many an awe-inspiring gaze at the 
Katoomba Falls, and a fairly wide survey 
of the surrounding country, we three 
returned to our tent at dusk, hungry and 
tired, lighted a fire, and partook of our 
evening meal We sup to our full satis- 
faction on bread and tinned meat and a 
few dainties provided for us, before we 
left home, by our indulgent sisters. Early 
to bed and early to rise" is the motto 


in our camp, and we are always ready for 
our ‘* blueys "—for such we call our blankets 
—soon after dark. | 

That evening, as usual, the mosquitoes 
lost no time before attacking us, but we 
had come armed against their onslaughts. 
Gathering some dry stringy bark, we set fire 
to it and let it smoulder mside the tent, 
which is soon filled with great clouds of 
pungent smoke. The hungry little beggars 
quickly make themselves scarce, and the 
moment they have left us we stretch some 
mosquito-netting across the entrance, and 
make ourselves secure. It is only in certain 
districts of New South Wales that it is 
necessary to go to all this trouble, but 
Katoomba is one such. Sandflies, ог 
midgets, are another pest, and are even more 
troublesome than mosquitoes. They are 
such tiny creatures that nets are quite 
useless as a protection against them. They 
get into one’s hair and ears, and down 
one's back, and cause endless irritation 
of body and mind. "That night we had the 
good fortune to be left unvisited by them. 

The next day we rose early—indeed, we 
were up before the sun. Dividing the 
baggage between us, we each of us strapped 
on his swag, and started, in high spirits, 
on our thirty-nine miles’ tramp. Our plan 
was to press forward in the morning hours, 
sleep during the hot midday, and then, 
towards evening, resume our journey and 
continue it through part of'the gloriously 
moonlit night. Rabbits and hares con- 
tinually flitted past us, but we left them 
unmolested. Possibly we might be glad 
of the presence of some of them in our 
pantry, later on, towards dinner-time. 
But meanwhile we could afford to wait 
and be merciful to them, for we were intent 
on bigger game. 

When once out of the town we kept a 
sharp look-out for wallabies and kangaroos, 
but, for the whole of the first day, it was in 
vain. We saw one kangaroo, indeed, well 
out of rifle-shot, but at the sight of us it 
cleared off at a great pace, as they so often 
do, using its powerful hind legs, and even 
its tail, for this purpose, with immense 
advantage. Throughout the day the 
locusts sang incessantly, making a huge din, 
and parrots and paraquets screeched above 
our heads. At times the noise was almost 
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deafening. It was a gorgeous sight to 
see the green, blue, and red feathers of these 
birds flashing in the bright sunlight, and at 
times it was a curious sight to see some 
of the birds themselves hanging to the trees 
in clumps, and noisily quarrelling over 
a bunch of gum-tree blossom. 

An hour or two after sunrise we reached 
an inviting spot close to a beautifully 
fresh spring of water, and halted for break- 
fast. By the time the meal was over, the 
moming was getting very warm. So, on 
resuming our journey, we took off our coats 
and walked in our shirt.sleeves. The 
scenery was now very wild, but very fascin- 
ating—continually changing from rocky 
ruggedness to soft thickly wooded ravines. 
Occasionally the track grew very faint, and 
we found it difficult to be sure of it. In 
fact, more than once we had to retrace our 
steps. 

We passed along a very deep gully, with 
high cliffs towering up, almost perpendicu- 
larly, on either side of us. Here, at a certain 
point, we witnessed a grand and somewhat 
uncommon sight. Owing to а recent 
thunderstorm, a huge boulder, weighing 
perhaps thirty tons, had shifted its position, 
and it now came leaping and crashing down 
the mountain side, snapping trees off like 
twigs and sending broken branches hurtling 
through the air. Thrown out from a 
jutting ledge by its own momentum, it 
then had a clear fall of some fifty feet, and 
landed with a terrific report upon a rock 
beneath, smashing both the rock and itself 
to fragments. To see and hear this great 
mass of stone fall through the air and 
the; suddenly stop in the way it did, thrilled 
us to the bone. 

For an hour or more a confused crowd of 
smaller stones continued to fall in front of 
us at brief intervals. These delayed us a 
considerable time, as we did not think it 
safe to go forward until things had become 
more settled. We were not merely thrilled by 
what we had just seen—we were thoroughly 
scared, We knew we had narrowly es- 
caped with our lives. In fact, so long as 
we remained in the gully our position was 
a perilous one, for it was impossible to say 
how soon another restless boulder might 
follow its brother. At last, however, we 
thought it safe to proceed on our journey, 
and were not a little relieved when we 
once more found ourselves in the open 
country. 

By this time the sun was uncomfortably 
hot. So, just before noon, we stopped for 
a rest, Noticing a suitable-looking cave, 
we made for И. One advantage of taking 
refuge in it was that we were free from 
the flies for a brief season. They had 
followed us all the morning in quite a cloud, 
settling on our backs in dense patches. 
So long as we left them alone, they did not 
greatly worry us, but whenever we dis. 
turbed them they crawled most persistently 
over our faces, and into our eyes and ears. 
The cool shade of the rock was very welcome 
to us all, and George and I were soon 
peacefully snoozing. Fortunately for all 
of us, as it proved, Clifford was less tired 
than we were, and remained awake, Our 
double barrel was slightly out of gear, and 
would not eject the empty cartridge-case. 

Cliford was busy adjusting it, and had 
just put a case of powder in to try the 
ejector, when he noticed a large black snake 
with its head raised, and its beady eyes 
darting angrily at us. Our friend realised 
in a flash how things stood. Evidently 
this snake's nest and its family were some- 
where inside the cave. The creature was 
‘barely a yard away from George's sleeping 
form. If he moved, the reptile would be 
certain to strike. With heart beating 
furiously, Clifford raised the gun to his 
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shoulder, aimed, and then fired, not six 
inches above George's body. Up we both 
sprang to find the cave full of smoke, ard 
Clifford, white-faced and trembling, stamp- 
ing on the wriggling snake. For the second 
time that day we had had a narrow escape. 
but in another hour we had quite recovered 
our composure and were once more in the 
best of spirits. 

At four o'clock we started off again, and 
by nightfall had done about twenty-two 
miles. Just as we were looking round 
for a suitable spot for our tent, we noticed 
a blazing camp-fire about three-quarters 
of a mile away. So we sent a cheery 
„ сооее ’’ across, and waited for the answer. 
Back it came, assuring us of a welcome 
from the strangers of which we were not 
slow to avail ourselves, There were four 
of them—" swaggies " like ourselves—and 
we all spent a jolly evening together. They 
were on their way back from the Caves, 
and could give us some useful] wrinkles 
culled from their own experience. We 
shared whatever good things we had in the 
way of eatables, sang and rollicked together, 
and then, before turning in, fired a volley 
into the still night to scare away any evil 
sprites that there might be in the neighbour- 
hood! Early the next morning my two 
companions and I were astir even before 
our new-made friends, and, bidding them 
adieu, we once more took the trail. 

Nince leaving Katoomba we had seen no 
sign of any human habitation, but we now 
knew that within the next few miles we 
should come upon a small selection. We 
were pleased at the prospect, for it meant 
the possibility of obtaining some fresh 
bread, to take the place of our unpalatable 
flour-and-water “ damper.” After a couple 
of hours’ tramp we came to Cox's River, 
It looked so tempting, and we were already 
so warm, that we were soon enjoying a 
delightful swim in the cool water. 

The place seemed a promising one for 
game. So, leaving my mates and taking 
a rifle with me, I went off on an expedition 
of my own. Following the river, I stalked 
along as noiselesslv as 1 could, neglecting 
many a tempting shot at hares, rabbits, and 
bandicoots. The fact was that I was 
keen on getting a kangaroo before my 
companions. Nor was 1 disappointed. At 
one point, just as I got round a bend in the 
gully, I peered cautiously through a split in 
some rocks. Judge of my glee at catching 
sight of two quadrupeds of the kind of 
which I was in search. There they were— 
one of them, an “old man," being barely 
thirty yards from where I stood. He 
seemed uneasy, and kept raising his head 
and sniffing suspiciously, while his mate 
continued nibbling at the grass. Quivering 
with suppressed excitement, I got into 
position to fire. One false move on my 
part or one clumsy step, and ] knew that 
my quarry would be off like the wind. But 
at last I had sighted my rifle, and bang it 
went! Up the creatures leapt, and ахау, 
Had I missed them both? Surely not. 
No, the second kangaroo was untouched, 
but the old man was badly hurt. and, brave 
as he was, his efforts to escape did not seem 
likely to be successful. A few seconds later 
he had fallen to the ground with a thud, 
the blood gushing from his heaving side as 
he did so. 

Foolishly neglecting to refill my rifle, 
I rushed to make sure of my bag. But, 
as I knelt with my sheath-knife to finish 
the creature off, I was startled to hear a 
noise behind me, and. turning round, I 
saw his mate making straight for me. An 
infuriated kangaroo is no contemptible 
antagonist, the split hoofs of its hind. 
limbs being deadly weapons when dex. 
terously used. I tried to run, making 


for the river, but stumbled and fell, and 
had barely got up again when the brute was 
almost on me. Î grabbed a stone, and 
hurled it with. all my might: at its head, 
The missile went crashing through its teeth, 
and seemed to stun it. Without losing a 
moment. | turned and tintshed my race to 
the water, and, plunging in almost up to 
my neck, found myself in temporary safety. 

From my very uncomfortable position 1 
watched the movements of my would-be 
assailant, and every now and then gave a 
loud „ coe et. The kangaroo seemed un. 
decided as to whether to come into the river 
or to clear off and Wave me. Twice it came 
to the waters edge, hesitated, and then 
returned to ita dead mate. I knew that 
George and Clifford would. be sure to follow 
me, as soon as they heard my shot. No | 
kept on "cooecinz." Î had not long to 
wait. In а few minutes my two com- 
panions were with me. And they shouted 
so loudly as they came along that, by the 
time they arrived, the live. kangaroo had 
made off and I had already returned to 


land. I at once showed them the dead 
beast. They were delighted with our 
capture, and proceeded to get its fur. 


stretching its skin on some forked branches 
of a tree. The animal was a tine big опе, 
and I felt not à little proud at having secured 
it. While George and Clitford were skinning 
it 1 took off my wringing wet clothes and 
spread them on a rock to dry. We next 
cut some steaks from off the carcass, ard 
began preparations for dinner by suspend- 
ing three pieces of juicy. meat. on a green- 
stick over a fire. These were soon frizzling 
and spluttering temptingly. 

Having at length. dined off them sump- 
tuously, we felt drowsy and lay down in 
the shade for a short nap. When. we 
woke again it was close upon six o'clock. 
as we could see from the position of the 
setting sun. My companions did not. seem 
disposed to tramp апу farther. that dux. 
so we decided to shoot " possums " in the 
evening. There were bhely to be plenty 
of them about, as the weather was fine and 
the moon would be at ats full. First we 
went round looking for some possum 
trees, and selected a few on which the 
claw-marks were freshest. Returning to 
our tent we brewed some tea, ard thea 
waited patiently for the moon to rise, We 
lay comfortably on our blinkets, spun 
yarns, ard list - ned to the various noises 
of the bush. Two old crows were already 
hovering over the remains of the kangaroo. 
and could be heard calling dismally to each 
other. A little way off а curlew watled 
mournfully, while richt above our heads 
a parrot, perched in a tree, kept squeaking 
spitefully, as if complanun that its neigh- 
bour was disturbing ats rest. Inquisittive 
little bandicoots crept up to our tent, 
looked doubttully at us, and then scurried 
otf again. | 

At list the moon oblivinzly rose. Seen 
through the trees, it looked at first a verit 
able ball of fire, but before long it lost its 
redness and assumed its usual silvery 
hue. The time had now come for us to 
act. We made in the direction of the trees, 
picking our way as noisclessly as we сопи. 
Our anticipations as to the Lirge number 
of possums likely to be seen were realised. 
The creatures were there in great abund- 
ance, scampering along the branches. 9! 
hanging to the boughs by their tails, They 
were plainly silhouetted against the moon 
as a bright background, and. aided by out 
rifles, we were soon busy with them. Nu 
less than ten fell beneath our shots that 
night. Their skins, which were in excel- 
lent condition, we took off by сап еши 
ороп our return to our tent, and wrappt 
them in salt. 
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inspection that afternoon. 
Our tent as comfortable as possible, we went 
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! The next morning, after resuming our 
journey, we reac the Halfway House 
and were delighted to be able to buy some 
bread. We left the possum skins there to 
await our return from the Caves. Then 
we pushed steadily on, and at midday 
found ourselves within five miles of our 
destination. At that point a welcome 
change in our method of travelling came 
tous. We were overtaken by a cart, which 
was carrying stores to a Government 
exploring party at Jenolan. We hailed the 
driver, and, thanks to his good-natured 
response to our request for a lift, finished 
our Journey on wheels instead of on foot. 
For the last mile the road zigzagged 
down into the valley, amid wild scenery, 
and brought us in the end to a huge, irregular, 
cave-like tunnel or passage, right at the 


base of a green-looking mountain. This 


gigantic natural hall is known as the Grand 
Arch. It is 70 ft. high and 200 ft. broad, 
and serves as an entrance to most of the 
larger Caves. They are public property, 
and the Colonial Government has provided 
guides who show visitors the beautiful 
crystalline formations which are everywhere 
to be found in this fairyland. The guides 
take parties round twice in the day—in the 
morning and again in the evening—each 
tour of inspection lasting four or five hours. 

Just as we arrived, some visitors 
were entering the Mafeking Cave, which 
derives its name from the fact that it was 
first discovered in May 1900, on Mafeking 
Day. The darkness inside is intense, and 
we noticed that, before being allowed to 
enter, each person was provided with a 
lighted candle. We were too late for the 
So, after making 


exploring on our own account. There was 
much to be seen, for, besides the Caves 
Which are under Government protection, 
there are many smaller ones which are 
almost as interesting. The place abounds 
also in rock wallabies. These may be seen 
laping from rock to rock. Hence their 
name. They are not allowed to be shot 


within a radius of five miles 
of the Caves. This causes 
them to be very numerous 
in the neighbourhood. 
Next day we joined a 
— party who were going to 
ios inspect the Caves. We were 

7. simply enraptured by the 
sights which greeted us. 
Stalactites, it need scarcely 
be explained, are the de- 
posits of carbonate of lime 
which hang down from tae 
roof of & cave, and re- 
semble, in appearance, huge 
icicles. — Stalagmites аге 
the corresponding deposits 
which accumulate beneath 
them, on the floor of the 
cave, in such vast heaps 
that, in innumerable in- 
stances, they rise suffi- 
ciently high to meet the 
pendants from above, and 
by uniting with them form 
pillars which appear to 
| support the roof. We had 
| often heard of these mar- 
| vellous incrustations, but 
now, in infinite beauty, 
variety, and profusion, they 
were before our eyes. We 
passed through corridor 
after corridor of snowy 
white and almost trans- 
parent stalactites and stal- 
agmites—every one of the 
former being tipped with 
a drop of water, which 
sparkled like a diamond. Besides those 
which are white, there are many others 
which are coloured with 
most delicate green, pink, 
red, or yellow tints. The 
crystals assume a very large 
number of strangely in- 
teresting and exceedingly 
grotesque forms. There 
are innumerable grottoes, 
ledges, and recesses. There 
are counterfeit statues and 
marble pillars, stone organ- 
pipes, and frozen cascades. 
Shawls, too, and delicate 
lace curtains, which appear 
to be made of cream. And 
also tiny cities, with crystal 
walls and miniature ram- 
parts. 

In one Cave we pene- 
trated five miles into the 
mountain side, and, at cer- 
tain points, in order to 
continue our journey, were 
obliged to crawl at full 
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length through narrow 
bottle-necked passages. We 
made seven inspections 


altogether, and were speci- 
ally impressed with the 
vastness of some of the 
Caves we visited. One of 
them, in particular, which 
is known as the Cathedral 
Cave, is 300 ft. high and 
200 ft. broad. It seemed as 
large as a small mountain, 
or as the Great Pyramid. 
To enter it we passed 
through an iron gate and 
then descended, iy a long 
flight of wet and somewhat 
slippery steps, a winding 
corridor 500 yards long. In 
spite of its fantastic beauty 
the whole place seemed 
enshrouded in a weird and 
awful gloom. Running 
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across its lower surface is an underground 
river, which is so still and smooth that we 
could see our faces in it mirrored as clear 
as life. The Cave is well-named, for those 
who visit it can easily imagine themselves 
in some ancient cathedral with lovely 
white columns and a fine network of white 
crystals. The roof finishes in a dome of 
colossal grandeur, which is open to the 
sky by a small aperture, through which, at 
a certain tim» of the day, a flood of sun- 
light suddenly pours in with startling 
brilliancy. We were enthralled by the 
majestic splendour of the sight, and could 
almost feel ourselves in the presence of the 
Most High. ' 

The guide gave us a long description of 
how the crystals are formed, and also 
explained to us the cause of their different 
tints. Seeing that a stalagmite only grows 
four inches in a hundred years, an examina- 
tion of the great columns gives some faint 
idea of the antiquity of these Caves. 
Geologists compute that no less than half 
a million of years must have been required 
to form them and bring them into their 
present condition. The shells and corals 
of which the limestone is almost entirely 
composed prove that in the remote past 
they were beneath the waters of the ocean.. 
Then there came great upheavals, pro- 
jecting them into their present position, 
hundreds of feet above the level of the sea. 
The full number and extent of the Caves 
are not known, even yet, for new ones are 
being constantly discovered and opened 
up to the publice. Some are actually lit 


with the electric light, from a dynamo, the 
power for which is obtained from a water- 
motor driven by the underground river. 
In one Cave, the skeleton of à man, more 
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than seven feet long, was found. Mani. 
festly he had belonged to a tribe of aborigines, 
whose wanderings sometimes brought them 
into this neighbourhood, although it is 
believed that the existence of the Caves 
was not known to them. 

We spent a week in the district and then 
started back for home. In many parts 
of Australia it is possible to find one's way 
through the bush by keeping carefully to 
a line of trees which have been marked, or 
“ blazed,” for the purpose, by having pieces 
sliced off their barks. On this occasion 
we were told of a blazed track which would 
shorten our journey by about four miles. 
We decided to follow it, but soon had 
reason to regret our choice. The track was 
certainly shorter, but it was so terribly 
rough that it took us considerably longer 
to travel it than the other one would have 


TFE TOY SURGEONS OF EALING. 


TITHE work of the Ministering Children’s 

League is well known and was directly 
responsible for the unique departure in 
parish work to be seen at Ealing. The 
League aims at training young people in 


Tov surgeons packing up parcels of the cured patieuts in order that they may Le 


distributed amoug poor children, 


who is seen on the left instructing the new students. 


habits of unselfish usefulness by fostering 
kindly consideration for others and regular 


self-denying ministration to their needs. 


For girls such work is to be found in 


At work in the hospital under the supervision of the surgeon-in-chief, Mr. Gosling, 
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done. By the time we reached the Halfway 
House the next day torrents of rain were 
falling, which made all shooting impossible. 
The Blue Mountains are a district of which 
the proverb which declares “ it never rains 
but it pours” is literally true, We put 
up once more at the bush inn, and waited 
there for twenty-four hours, in the hope 
that the weather would break. But we 
waited in vain. So there was nothing left 
for us but to take the coach to Mount 
Victoria, and from there go home by train 
to Sydney. Accordingly, the next morning 
we took our seats in the ramshackle old 
coach which runs once a day to the Mount. 
The rain came down incessantly, and 
dripped through innumerable cracks in the 
roof We reached Mount Victoria about 
noon, almost drenched to the skin, with 
our clothes torn and muddy and our 
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(Illustrated from Photographs bu CLARKE & HYDE) 


plenty, but for boys it is difficult to find 
suitable employ ment in which they can take 
an interest that will not make too lengthy 
a cal upon their, to them, all too short 
playtime. 


Faced with this ever-present problem, the 
Rev. H. C. Douglas, struck with the number 
of discarded playthings to be found in almost 
every household, conceived the idea of 


A consultation among the toy surgeons. A rather difficult and important ri 
often calls for a great deal of ingenuity on the part of the toy doctors, Pioti 
Mr. Gosling at one of these cons 


boots worn down at the heel We felt 
our condition keenly, for our outward 
appearance was so disreputable that we 


were conscious of pres nting a BOrTY sight 
to the onlooker. This made us seek as 
much privacy as was obtainable, and studi- 
ously avoid the crowd, for fear we should 
run against who knew us. At 
Mount Victorii we had an hour to wait 
for the Sydney train, and we spent it in 


Some one 


endeavouring to spruce ourselves up a 
bit. 

What were our feelings on reaching our 
respective homes? Well, we had been 
roughing it for a whole fortnight, and had 


passed through some delightful and thrilling 
experiences, Yet | expect that now, in 
our secret hearts, we none of us altogether 
regretted to find ourselves within 
the pale of civilised life, 


once more 


collecting as many as possible and inducing 
the boys themselves to bring their own, to 
see if they could not be patched up sufh- 
cient ly to make them acce pta ble presents 
for poor children. 


litations. 
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To toy is so old or battered that parts of it cannot be found which are of some Ute 
in repairing other toys, even if it cannot itself be repaired. One of tbe senior lads із 
here seen fitting a very decrepit horse to а wheel chariot. 


Every year thousands upon thousands 
of toys are relegated to the dust-heap, 25 
the broken and battered erstwhile playthings 
are deemed of no value, because, forsooth, 


they are in too dilapidated a condition even 
to give away, their owners not having heard 
of the Toy Hospital at 20 Florence Road, 
Ealing, where all such inanimate patients 
would receive a hearty welcome and expert 
surgical treatment, that would prolong their 
existence and send them forth, strong and 


The veterinary surgeon ia seen fitting some new legs 
to a wooden horse which has fallen on evil days. Before 
it leaves the hospital it will once again be sound in 
wind and limb, and respleudent with a fresh coat of 
paint and a brand-new mane and tail. 


sound, upon a mission of giving pleasure to 
children that are sorely in need of some- 
thing to cheer and brighten their somewhat 
sordid existence, more especially at the 
season of Peace and Goodwill, when they are 
distributed to the child inhabitants of the 
slums. 

The reader will probably remark, “ Oh! 
but I have not enough discarded or broken 
toys to be of any use.” Yet that need not 
deter him from making a visit to the lumber- 
room and instituting a search for old 
favourites that have fallen from favour, 
nor from inducing his personal acquaintances 
to do the same. Who knows but the re- 
sulting hamper full of what they themselves 
and their parents term “ Rubbish," and 
are pleased to see the last of, may turn out 
to be veritable treasure trove to the hospital 
authorities. 

Let us follow the fortunes of such a 
hamper, containing a jumbled assortment 


А téptrtmient of the Toy Hospital devoted to the fitting of fresh wheels to replace 


broken Ones. 


of broken carts, legless horses, maimed and 
mutilated dolls, and incomplete sets of 
hinepins, and so forth. Upon its arrival 
at the hospital the hamper is opened and 


v The wheelwright shop contains a collection of wheels of all sorts ard 
Mes. SO any toy cart can be fitted up with a new wheel or pair of wheels ns required. 
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acknowledged by the  surgceon-in-chief, 
Mr. Gosling, but a detailed inspection and 
the commencement of surgical operations is 
often deferred some days. Аз the ailments 
the patients are suffering from are of long 
standing, but never contagious, no fatal 
results have as yet been attributed to their 
being compelled to wait for treatment 
until the next day fixed for a meeting of the 
boy surgeons. When that day arrives the 
hamper is duly unpacked amid quite a 
flutter of excitement as, one by one, the 
patients, or portions of them, as the case may 
be. are taken out and inspected before being 
consigned to one or other of the various 
wards. | 

Each ward is under the charge of а 
senior surgeon, who has become a specialist 
in his particular department and under- 
takes the supervision and instruction of the 
juniors and newly enrolled, inexperienced 
surgeons, whose undirected efforts wou'd 
otherwise often be more vigorous than 
successful. From out the hamper is hauled 
with difficulty the battered remains of what 
had once been a horse, with cart, of im- 
posing dimensions, resplendent with shining 
brass-mounted harness and brilliant paint- 
work, but a sorry enough looking object as 
it emerges from amid the heterogeneous 
mass of derelict playthings which accom- 
panies it. Gone are the legs of tke once 
prow prancing steed; gone too are its 

owing mane and tail; while of the erstwhile 
elaborate harness but a few shattered 
shreds remain. Nor is the vehicle in a 
much better plight. with its solitary wheel, 
broken side, and faded paintwork. 

„What shall be done with it? Clearly 
here is a case that calls for a consultation 
among the surgeons presided over by Mr. 
Gosling. the surgeon-in-chief. Can it be 
restored, or are its ailments so numerous and 
incurable that it is best to break it up and 
utilise the various parts to restore the 
other patients that may come in suffering 
from complaints that are not quite во 
serious ? "The decision hangs in the balance 
until the wheelwright expresses the opinion 
that he has a wheel on hand that will fit 
nicely. The wheel is promptly brought 
and found to fit. That settles the matter, 
and away go the horse and cart to different 
wards, where hammer and chisel, saw and 
plane are plied until the patient's health 
is sufficiently restored to warrant a visit 
to the paint ward before being finally dis- 
charged as cured. 

One extremely important ward is that 


in which the numerous doll patients, perhaps 
the most chronic sufferers in toyland, are 
supplied with duplicate heads, limbs, eyes, 
or hair, to replace those that have dis. 


Repairing dolls. A large number of spare arms, | and h | 
found in this department, so that missing limbs сап [ер же сн arene ee 
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appeared. The services of the cculist are 
ever in great demand. Не has always on 
hand a large stock of eycs, and has become 
quite an expert in the art of matching and 
replacing lost orbs. 

In the surgery is to be found a great pil? 
of odd arms and legs and heads belonging 


Photo 


Some of the elder boys are expert oculista. 
shows one of the toy surgeons fitting a doll's bead with 
& new pair of eyes from a collection of spare ones. 


to dolls of other days, from among which 
almost any doll, no matter how large or 
small, can be supplied with fresh limbs to 
replace missing ones; and so it comes about 
that two exceptionally hardly used patients 
may, and often do, leave the hospital as 
one sound one, while its neighbour is com- 
posed of portions of the anatomy of perhaps 
half a dozen different dolls. 

All of which goes to prove that the boy 
toy surgeons are great economists, and also 
that no toy, or even fragment of one, can 
possibly be so old that it is not worth send- 
ing, as some use is sure to be found for it, 
and, under the skilled surgeons, toys will 
rise phoenix-like from the ashes of bygone 
pave ine contained in the hamper. The 

oys themselves enter into the spirit of the 
thing with the greatest enthusiasm, spurred 
by the knowledge that they are accom- 
plishing something out of the ordinary, 
and the thought that each and every one 
of these neglected playthings, which few 
would take the trouble to repair for their 


own persona] benefit, will become a gource of 
joy unspeakable to some hapless waif who 
has perchance never before had a real toy 
for his or her very own. ` 
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THE B. O. P.“ CONJURER 
A COIN ILLUSION. 


By С. С. BLAKE. 


T= following illusion, which is very effec- 
tive with any audience, is easy to 
perform, and the apparatus used can easily 
be made at home. 
The appearance is as follows : 
The performer borrows a penny, has it 


owner recognises it as the one he lent and 
marked. 


How the necessary apparatus is made. 


Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement of 
the stage: a and B are two tables. There is 


Ack Of STA 


F16.1. 


marked and put in an envelope, which is 
then sealed by a member of the audience. 
The envelope containing the penny is then 
placed in full view of everyone, behind a 
small clip in the middle of a target suspended 
from the ceiling (this target hangs in the 
middle of the stage, or the part of the room 
where the performer is showing his tricks). 
Under the target is a small shelf, on which 
stands a glass tumbler (see fig. 4). A gun 
or pistol is then given to a member of the 
audience, who, at a given signal from the 
performer fires at the envelope ; the instant 
he does so, the penny falls out of the sealed 


no preparation about table 4, but behind 
table B, about 2 inches from the surface of the 


Рс. 4 


table and out of sight of the audience. is 
fixed a long narrow wooden shelf which 


FIG, 2. 


packet into the tumbler. The performer 

then asks his assistant to give a large ball . 
of woo] to one of the ladies in the audience 
(the performer does not touch this himself 

from the commencement to the end of the | 
trick). Next the performer takes the | 
penny out of the tumbler, and, after having || 
emptied all the matches out of a match-box 
which is lying on his table, he puts the penny 


in it and closes the box. He then makes a 
few passes with his wand over the box, and 
then over the ball of wool, which a lady 
is holding; after which the performer opens 
the match-box and shows that it is empty, 
and requests the lady to unwind the bal) of 
wool, when, to everyone's astonishment, the 
penny is found in the centre of it, and the 


projecta past the table at one end, м. On 
this shelf stands a small cardboard trav, c, 
thickly padded with cloth (to prevent the 
sound made by anything that is dropped inte 
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it from being heard) ; to this tray is attached 
а piece of cotton. D, by means of which 
the performers assistant, standing out of 
sight behind a screen, Q. can pull the tray 


towards him, and get possession of whatever 
is put on to it. 


Fig 2 shows the slide and tray, as wen 
from the back of the table. w is a wand 
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(any piece of round wood will do for this, 
а piece of broken walking-stick or a round 
ruler). This is laid across the table so that 


one end of it projects about 2 inches over the 
tray с. 


к is a ball of wool, which the assistant has 
with him at the back of the screen. It is 
prepared in the following manner. 

ig. З z shows a small flat tube of cardboard 
or metal open at both ends, and round one 
end of this is wound a large ball of wool, z. 

Е, fig. 1, is the target, which is made out of 
a piece of cardboard, in the centre of which 
is fastened a small metal clip, F, fig. 4. 
Under the target there is a small cardboard 
shelf, P, hanging on four pieces of ribbon, 
and on the centre of the shelf stands a glass 
tumbler, T. 

Fig. 5 shows the back of the target, which 
іх suspended from the ceiling by three narrow 
silk ribbons, c, H, and 1. Near the bottom 
of the back of the target is fastened a small 
metal slide, k ; this is shown more clearly in 
fig. 5a. A penny is wedged into this slide 
by means of a wedge, v, to which is attached 
a long length of fine thread, U; this passes 
through a small eye, z, and straight up to 
the ceiling; then it passes through two or 
three more eyes to the back of the screen. 
The part of the thread between the ceiling 
and the wedge v is hidden from the sight 
of the audience behind ribbon н, and the rest 
of it cannot be seen against the ceiling, 
owing to its being white. On the small 
hexagonal table, A, fig. 1, are standing a small 
gun or pistol, s (I generally use an air-gun, 
but even a penny pistol that fires nothing 
but caps will do), a piece of sealing-wax, c, 
a box of matches, N, and a small paper 
envelope, o. 

The match-box is prepared as follows: 
The matches are first emptied out, and the 
sliding drawer is then taken out and care- 
fully eut, so that the bottom half of one 
end of it opens as a flap, as shown in fig. 6. 
The matches are then put back into the box 
and the flap pushed back into its place, 
so that the box looks quite unprepared. 

The envelope, 0, is made of stout paper, 
and is not so innocent as it looks when 
lying on the table. The flap c, fig. 7, which 
seals the envelope, is really part of a centre 
division, dividing the envelope into two parts, 
and it can be folded either over division 4 or 
division B. 

How the illusion is performed. 


The performer borrows a penny, and, after 
having it marked, he picks up the enve- 
lope o from the table and drops the penny 
into pocket a, and then, unobserved by the 
audience, he reverses the position of the 
envelope in his hand, so that when he folds 
over the flap to seal the envelope, instead 
of it closing pocket a it closes pocket B. 
_ The performer, still holding the envelope 
in his hand, now asks a member of the 
audience to seal down the flap with sealing- 
wax, and while he is doing this the per- 
former tells him to feel the envelope, and 
say if he can feel the penny inside. The 
performer then takes the envelope into his 
K hand, opening a downwards, and then 
© takes it to the target (still holding it in 
his left hand). Now he takes the envelope 
into his right hand, at the same time allowing 
the penny to slip out of the envelope inte the 
pum of his left hand, where he retains it. 

hen, after putting the empty envelope 
behind clip ғ on the target, he walks to 
85 B and picks up his wand, and as he 
җе 5 e carefully drops the penny on to 

He now makes a few passes with the 
wand in front of the target, and then picks 
+ the gun from the other table, and, after 
ot te pretended to load it, gives it to one 
ad: od. audience, who on a given signal is 

А to fire at the centre of the target, 
DRM 5 surprise, the penny ap- 

r к 
into Od tane, nt of the sealed envelope 


is, of course, really the penny in the 
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clip at the back of the target, which is 
released by the assistant pulling the cotton 
at the same instant as the gun is fired. 

The performer then takes the penny out 
of the glass, and, after emptying the matches 
out of the match-box, puts it into the box 
and closes it. In this case, as in the case of 
the envelope, he holds the box with the 
flap in the palm of his hand, so that when 
he takes it into his other hand the penny 
slides out and remains in his hand; then he 
closes the flap with the thumb of his right 
hand, and puts the box on the table. As he 
does this he quietly pockets the penny. 

Now he asks his assistant to give the ball 
of wool to some lady in the audience. 

While the performer has been working the 
trick up to this point, his assistant at the 
back of the screen has been very busy ; unseen 
by the audience, he has pulled the tray c 
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containing the penny slowly towards him, 
till he could get possession of it. 

He then dropped it into the centre of the 
ball of wool, down the tube x, after which 
he removed the tube from the ball, and 
rolled it a few times between his hands, so 
as to close the opening through which the 
penny was inserted. This done, he waited 
till the performer told him, and then gave 
the ball to a lady to hold. 

When the lady has got the ball of wool, 
the performer asks her to hold it tightly 
between her hands, and then he makes a 
few passes, first over the match-box, and 
then over the ball. 

The performer then opens the match-box 
and shows that it is empty, and asks the 
lady to unwind the ball of wool, when, to 
everyone’s astonishment, the marked penny 
is found right in the centre of it. 
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THE BOY 


THis movement appears to be still spread ng. The 
headquarters are in Henrietta Street Loi don, and the 
secretary recently told a Press representative that 
the aim is good citizenship, through such methods 
as self-reliance, discipline, resourcefulne s, and sym- 
pathy. It has nothing to do with soldiering as such. 
It teaches boys to take care of themselves in strange 
p'aces to make huts and cook their own food, to 
manage boats, and to learn mere about birds and 
avimals. Clubs have already been started in dozens of 
places, and at ti ese the boys are trained in fire-lighting, 
swimming, study of plants and stars, first-aid, life- 
saving in cases of fire, drowning, gas-fumes, runaway 
horses, panic, street-accidents, and so on, Other points 
taught are personal hygiene, sobriety, cleanliness, 
sanitation, history, geography, unselfi hness, and, by 
no means least, practical chivalry to womcn. 

During 1908 large numbers of the boys spent four- 


SCOUTS. 


tcen days in camps, where prac: ical tra‘ning was given. 
These camps consist of from twenty to thirty boys, and 
in 1909 the movement will have grown to such dimen- 
sions that thousands of these small encampments wil] 
be dotted all over the country. 

The movement, with which the * B.O.P.” has been 
dealing lately, has proved so popular and attained 
fuch large proportions that the Executive now pro- 
yore to form a Boy Scouts’ committee in each large 
town, This committee would take cognisance of a!l 
patrols and troops within its district; appoint the 
scout masters, and award the Баар s of classification 
to Scouts, and make arrangements for camps, parades, 
etc and generally help in the matter of establishing 
clubs and fitting out the boss with equipment. 

_ Two travelling inspectors have been appointed, 
whose business it is to visit any centre requiring 
their services to give adviceand suggestions. | 
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SCOTCH WINNERS OF А “B.O.P.” SHIELD. 


Mr. WILLIAM GREENHORNE, M.A., Head-Master of 
Balshagray Public School, Partick, N.B., writes: 

“The boys of this school, who won the Scottish 
Schoolboys Tea Swimming Championship ‘B.O.P. 
‘Sladen Trophy’ last year have been successful in 


WILLIAM GnEENHORNE, M.A. (Head-Master). 


HUGE GLEN COOPER. WILLIAM BROWNE, 
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JOHN IRVIN®. 


winning the shield again this year, With the permis- 
sion of Mr. William Ferguson, photographer, Partick, 
I am sending a photo of the team taken by him, and 
shall be obligea it you can insert it in the Bov's Own 
Paper.'" É 


(Photo WM. FERGUSON, Partick, N.B, 
RODERICK JOHNSTONE (Instructor of Team). 
GEORGE GOURLAY. | RODERICK JOHNSTONE, JUN. 


es 


& Hare you secured a copy of the 
“В.О.Р. SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER” 
yet? If mat, you have no time to lose, 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS,—All manuscripts intended 

for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 

Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 

name and address of the sender clearly wrilten thereon, 

and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 

must be given, Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 

are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsi»le for length of detention or ассій, ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for acc pied manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of тализсгіріх to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Revublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submilting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vilue is pul upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be по excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. H. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered, 


AEscULAPIUS, U.S.A.—1. All persons in Government 
employ must be Dritish subjects. 2. There are 
foreigners studying special subjects in several of the 
London bospitals. You would obtain particulars by 
writing to the secretaries of, say, the London, the 
Middlesex, St. Bartholomew's, St. Thomas's, Guy's, 
etc, 3. Regret we cannot help you. There are 
thousands of them. The best plan would seem to Le 
to arrange about the hospital first and then choise 
some neighbourhood from which it is easily accessible 
within the hundred and more squire miles that 
London covers. The leading house agents in the 
neighbourhood all have lists. 


F. B. G.—If the wood has been polished previously 
probably a reviver would be euough. Get a quarter 
of a pint of vinegar, half the quantity each of boiled 
linseed oil and turpentine, and a quarter of a pint of 
spirits of wine, Put the vinegar and spirits of wine 
in a bottle and shake them up till they are creamy, 
then add the oil and turpeutine and shake up the 
Jot until they are well mixed. Rub this on the wood 
with some clean soft rag or flaunel. 


W. N. McC. —Roughly speaking, all the Georgian silver 
coins, if in fair preservation, are worth double their 
face value, 


J. P. N. L. T.—1. Several land yachts have been built 
in a small way, and more ice yachts: and we have 
heard good accounts of them. 2. The canoes are 
designed for one person, and they are safe in an 
ordinary sea if covered in like the Rob Roy, In our 
articles the measurements aud descriptions are those 
of boats that have been 80 built, aud have been 
used. We would advise you not to build а canvas 
canoe for use at sea. 
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G. W.G. (Yokohama).—Sorry, but we cannot supply 
you with duplicates of "certificates awarded you 
some time ago." 


E. J. W. (Manchester) - Everything submitted to па, 
whether written by beginuers or veteranus, is con- 
sidered on its merits alone. 


PosTaGE-sTaMPs (Е. Н. and others — Messr& H. 
Abel & Со., Whitstable, stamp-importers, are just 
issning a “Philatelic Souvenir.” including their 
price list for 1908-9, and they state that a copy will 
be sent free to any B. O. P.“ readers asking for one 
and enclosing a penny for postage. 


W. Е. R. (Preston).—1. Thank you for sending the 
photo, thoagl; we were not able to use it. You see 
the article spoke of a brave boy; you illustrate the 
case of a man of middle age. 2. The (October 
numbers form the November part, and so on for the 
other months of the year. 


W. EpniNGTON. — You 
can probably buy the 
wires where the in- 
struments are sold. 
If you have any of 
the old wires take 
samples with you and 
buy the quantity you 
want at the nearest 
metal warehou e. In 
* The Dulcimer : and 
How to Make It,” 
which appeared on 
p. 121 of the second 
volume of * Amateur 
Work,” the varieties 
of wire are given as 
tree ounces of No.9, 
two ounces of No. 1] 
and two ounces of 
No. 13 piano wire, 
which can be ob- 
tained at any piano 
warehouse ; but this 
may not suit your 
particular instru- 
ment, 


ARDENT READER.— Yes, 
Latin is of great use 
in science, particu- 
larly in natural 
science, the descrip- 
tions of the plants 
and animals being 
inthat language. It 
is also advisable to 
know enough German 
and French to be 
able to translate into 
English from those 
languages. 


Bap Harts (А, L.).— 
You are of a weakly 
con:titution,and such 
habits would have 
killed you. Heed not 
what ycur friend“ 
says. When he is 
thirty he may wither | 
like a thistle that 
has shed its down. 


> 
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AN E\RLY Reaper.—Yor are now too oll for the 
Roval Navy. See the cont t one in the appendix to 
the “Navy List," to be found at most of the Public 
Libraries, 


CaxanrAiN (Charlotte Town).—You Huld donhtless 


Obtain the parts regularly from Warwick Brothers 
& Kutter, Torouto, 


L. H.—If jou conid see Filson Young's “Complete 
Moton-t" it might be of use to vou, The publishers 
are Methuen & Co., amd the price lia €d At the 
Patent Office Free Library in Sout hampton Buildings. 
Chancery Lane, there are a large pumber of books 
on the subject from which you could шаке notes, 


A.C.— The harness blacking “with no black in it" is 
prcbabiy maie of an ounce each of ising aa аге! 
indigo, a pound each of logwood and glue, half a 
pound of soft soap, and half a gallon of vinegar, all 
mixel and warmed up together. 
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cxlo dL Richard I. Pardons John. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 


gene this war Prince John deserted from Philip, threw himself at his brother's feet, craved pardon for his 
ope I 0 by the intercession of Queen Eleanor was received into favour. I forgive him, said the King, and 
as casily forget his injuries as he will my pardon.' — Hume. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE 
SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING 
ADVENTURE. 


By Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of “ Trapped.” * Those Venra Barbarians,” 
ete, etc. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


168 shower of stones, occasionally varied 
by a cocoa-nut amongst the missiles 
from aloft, kept up for a few moments 
after Sir Frederick and his companion had 
crept below the sheltering ledge. but, on 
their remaining quiet, the downfall ceased 
shortly, although the gibberish chattering 
was continued. 

* Well, we certainly scem to be in for 
variety," muttered the bewildered aeronaut, 
“and I'm more at sea than ever. Moun- 
tains appear to exclude Bermuda ; monkeys 
appear to exclude Jamaica ; time and direc- 
tion appear to exclude all other places 
beside, that I can think of. Hello, Ralph, 
old chap! Shaken a bit, I suppose ? 
You got a nasty crack. Now, where, and 
oh, where have we got ourselves ? I ask 
for the hundredth time. I almost begin to 
think it must be a horrid dream. Surely 
we haven't drifted off into another planet? 

Robeson smiled a little feebly. The blow 
from the stone had made his head ache and 
shaken up his thinking powers for the 
moment. 

As they crouched below the rock, one in a 
half-dazed condition, the other cogitating 
upon events past, present, and to come, Sir 
Frederick turned his head restlessly towards 
the inner crevice of the gully. 

** Hello ! " he exclaimed, craning his neck, 
‘surely that's daylight through there?“ 

He crept along the ledge towards a large 
cave-like entrance to the hill, and, looking 
in, confirmed his first suspicions. A ray of 
light came from the farther end, higher up 
the hillside. Perhaps the way through 
there would offer less of difficulty than the 
outer route, so ably defended by the hostile 
monkeys. 

Producing & box of matches from his 
pocket, he'struck a light, and by the flicker- 
ing flame saw that they were at the entrance 
to what was evidently a cave of large 
dimensions. The floor was carpeted with 
sticks, leaves, small bones, and other 
débris, and, getting some of the former Yo- 
gether into a heap, he set a light to them, 
having isolated them so that the flames 
should not spread beyond his control. 

The fire burned brightly, and the smoke 
was drawn upwards. There was an angry 
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snarl from farther up the cave, and he 
began to fear he had unearthed some savage 
brute whose presence would prove even 
less welcome than that of the monkeys 
themselves, But, whatever the animal 
might be, it certainly had no desire to 
attack, for it contented itself with a second 
snarl, and then bolted up the chimney to 
the distant outlet. 

Sir Frederiek heard its soft feet padding 
upon the rocks, dislodging the stones and 
debris. Then the daylight was for the 
moment extinguished, as the frightened 
brute blocked the greater part of theaperture, 
to reappear once more when the animal 
had leaped from the place of exit. The 
incident gave him the idea of increasing his 
fire, with a view to smoking or scaring out, 
if necessary, any other creatures which 
might incommode their attempt ; but appa- 
rently the cave was empty of any further 
forms of large life, for no more noises could 
be heard. 

„Ralph!“ he called. can you manage 
the climb here? It seems easier than the 
other way, and much shorter." 

Robeson roused himself. 

Well, I suppose it's got to be tried, and 
itl] never do to sit here moping because I 
let a wretched monkey catch me unawares,” 
he said, following his friend. 

Selecting a few sticks of a resinous nature 
to use as torches the two men prepared to 
make the ascent, first kicking out the fire, 
so as not to be too much inconvenienced 
by the smoke. After a rough climb thev 
came to a narrow passage, which necessitated 
their squeezing through without the lights, 
these having to be extinguished. They were, 
however, near to the final exit, and shortly 
emerged on to the slope of the hill. Here 
a strange sight met their eyes. 

They stood within a large basin, whose 
sides sloped upwards for some considerable 
height, whilst from below a conical shaped 
mound rose from the centre of the bowl. 
The whole place was covered with vegeta- 
tion, green and striped grasses, and short, 
luxuriant shrubbery, with many-hued 
flowers. Looking up, the edge of the great 
hollow was clearly detined against the blue 
sky, an almost perfect circle, over which 
occasional birds might be seen wheeling. 
Bright-coloured buttertlies flitted from plant 
to plant, and bees and other insects hummed 
in the scented air. 

A charming picture to be presented to 
one's view after so strange and eerie a climb, " 
said Sir Frederick; * we must surely be in 
the bowl of some long ago extinct volcano. 
We appear to have entered West Indian 
recions, so far as one may judge who has 
never been there as yet. Probably. if not 
Jamaica, we shall find we have met our 
untimely fate upon one of the nearer isles : or 
maybe Cuba. Bermuda I have rejected, 
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and I confess the monkeys puzzle me even 
now." 

After taking careful bearings, to find the 
entrance to the gully again, when necessary, 
they had a hard climb, amidst the tangle 
of undisturbed growth, before they reached 
the lip of the basin, and here were once more 
doomed to disappointment. ‘They had 
looked for a comprehensive survey of the 
surrounding land from the top; but although 
here and there from between the shrubs they 
got glimpses of forests, swamps, or undulat- 
ing country that appeared to be tilled, of 
human habitations thev saw nothing. nor 
could they get sufficient range to enable 
them to decide whether thev were on main- 
land or island ; or. indeed, whether the sea 
were near or afar off. Опе thing. however, 
appeared certain: that the hill on which 
they stood was the highest in sight. 

“ We shall have to proceed warily, and 
make our tracks plain.“ said Robeson, " or 
we may find ourselves hopelessly lost before 
we come to the lads, or to help. Ha! here 
we are, and there are our friends the 
enemy!“ 

As he spoke he pointed downwards over 
the side of the hill. They had now emerged 
over the ridge where the ill-fated “ Sun- 
flower had come to grief. There were 
signs around them of the debris of trees and 
earth caused by the collision ; whilst, bedded 
amongst the palms, her poor body à strange 
fmit amongst those shapely trees, the 
wrecked vessel lay below them. 

The stern screws were visible above the 
foliage, and appeared to have sutfered little 
or no hurt. The bulk of the vessel waa, 
however, hidden from their immediate 
sight. Their friends the enemy. to whom 
Robeson alluded. were evidently taking 
stock of this unusual visitor. Two of the 
monkeys had mounted the screws, and were 
gambolling upon their springy blades, 
slipping off now and again into the foliage. 
Others appeared in sight at intervals, or 
could be heard chattering amongst the 
trees, and scrambling over the vessel. They 
had not caught sight of the two men above 

them, and the latter did not propose to 
disturb them. 

" Mischievous brutes!“ sighed Sir 
Frederick. “I hope they won't make too 
free with our belongings. Im somehow 
worried about those boys, and 1 can't rexist 
the desire to get down into the valley: so we 
must chance it, I'm afraid. suppose our 
first abrupt descent scared the beasts away 
for a few hours, and that’s why they did 
not trouble us earlier. Oh! I say, Ralph, 

look there. Pon my word. if it weren't 
such a nuisance I should have to laugh!“ 

As he spoke he pointed to a group fighting 
amongst themselves upon a shelf of rock 
just below them. One of their number had 
laid hold of the telescope which had been 

(To be continued.) 


left in the kitchen, and was being surrounded 
by an envious gathering. Аз a telescope 
the trophy was of little use to the animal, 
but as а weapon of defence it was excellent, 
and, being held by the smaller. end and 
whisked briskly about, it had flown out to 
its full length. and astonished several 
smitten monkeys who had come in its way, 
The two travellers, however, being perforce 
obliged to witness the destruction of what 
might later on have proved a useful and 
valuable instrument, could not enjoy the 
scene to the full, and turned away to pun 
the vallev. 

They arrived at the base of the hill after 
about an hour s struggle through the under. 
growth. the lower part being in many places 
comparatively easy of negotiation. ‘The 
line of descent had been upon the side of 
the shelf opposite to that down which the 
bovs had cimbed, but the direction in the 
valey below was not hard to make out, 
and they found no difficulty in getting round 
to the front of the fatal grove now high 
above them. 

So engrossed had they hitherto been with 
all the novelties of the morning, unwelcome 
though these were, that the passaye of 
time had not as yet. been questioned by 
either. Arrived in the valley, however, 
мг Frederick looked up towards the «un. 

“Isay. Ralph.” he remarked suddenly, 
“we could at least get some idea of our 
whereabouts so far as longitude ts concerned. 
The sun appears to be approaching the 
zenith: | should imagine we re. not fac off 
noon: and here s a suitable spot for 4D 
Observation.” 

They had come to n large open «расе, 
from which tracks appeared to lead off into 
the woods across the valley. It was the 
clearing on the farther side of the grove, be- 
yond which lay the albgators pool, and the 
tracks would lead them to the same road as 
the boys had found. But of this, of course, 
they were unaware. К 

Taking up a straight piece of stick, Sir 
Fredenck picked out a level area of ground 
in the centre of the clearing. and thrust the 
wood into the ground vertically, no that its 
shadow could be casily observed. 

" Now. old man." he said, “my watch 
stopped when we met our doom above. 
But vou ve got Greenwich time.“ 

So soon as the shadow was shortest they 
would know it was noon where they stor d. 
and by comparing the Greenwich time as 
shown by Robeson's watch with midday at 
this spot. the number of degrees from 
Greenwich would become only a matter of 
easy reckoning. 

Robeson looked at his watch and gave 4 
groan of despair. 

“l must have forgotten to wind it Just 
night," he said. It ran down at nine this 
morning. 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “ The Adcentures of Jack Alderson, V.C" A Night {п a Burmese Jungle,” ete. 


NSTEAD of proceeding by way of the 
|| Alemerin, Don Carlos turned short to 

. our left before we reached that thorough. 
fare. He appeared to know the city inti- 
matelv, for, without the slightest hesitation, 
he led the way by secluded lanes until we 
reached the northern suburbs. There we 
were able to increase our pace, end my 


CHAPTER XIIL.—BY THE LIGHT OF THE MOON, 


spirits rose as I felt the animal I bestrode 
bound along under me as though I were a 
feather. [t was something to know that 
» least I had a good horse between my 
egs. 

“We've given the spies the slip. Row- 
land; now for the coach'" Don Carlos 
cried, as the lights of Lisbon at last faded 


from view, and he spurred his animal to 3 
gallop. | 

Hour after hour we galloped on, talking 
little. We passed several villages and once 
a small town. In all, the houses p 
wrapped in darkness, for it was now ге 
midnight. When we had covered me 
thirty miles in this way and our hore 
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began to show signs of exhaustion, the road, 
whieh had hitherto been along the level, 
commenced to rise, and we were compelled 
to ease our pace. The late moon had now 
risen, and I could see that the road ahead 
lay over a range of wooded hills; and 
when, a few miles farther on. we came to 
another town, and saw a light in what 
appearel to be the principal inn, Don 
Carlos drew rein. 

"We must bait these poor brutes and 
give them some rest, or we'll be foundered 
on the road," he said, dismounting and 
hammering on the door. 

For some minutes there was no response, 
but at last, after we had beaten another 
summons, & bolt creaked and a head ap- 
wared cautiously. 

"What do you want?” asked a surly 
voice. 

»Corn for our horses. and food and wine 
for ourselves,“ said Don Carlos. 

“І cannot serve vou.“ was the reply, 
“ the inn is closed and I am here by myself." 

“Very good, my friend; then we must 
help ourselves,” returned Don Carlos, and 
we proceeded to the back where the stables 
жеге. 

Bat the innkeeper had no idea of leaving 
us to take what we wished at our discretion, 
and we had scarcely reached the outhouses 
before he appeared at our heels carrying 
а lantern. Don Carlos at once put his hand 
in his pocket and produced some silver, 
and the change the sight of it wrought in 
the surly host was magical. He called a 
lad down from a loft above, bade him 
take the horses, and then inquired obse- 
quiously what we would take ourselves. 

Having seen our horses rubbed down 
and introduced to their provender, we 
followed him into the house, and, when he 
had brought our refreshment, Don Carlos 
said quite carelessly, as if it were merely a 
remark to pass the time: 

“Isaw a light at your window; I suppose 
many coaches pass this way.” 

“It is the high road, senor,” answered 
the man. 

One hasn't passed lately, for example?!“ 
And as he reached across the table to help 
himself to wine Don Carlos took care that 
the money in his pocket should rattle. 

"One with six mules does your ex- 
eellency mean?“ asked the host, his little 
eyes twinkling with avarice. 

" Possibly it had six mules,” replied Don 
Carlos. When did it leave here?“ 

He took out a dollar and played with it. 

" Not half an hour ago, senor, on the 
road to Leirya," said the innkeeper, with 
his еуез on the coin. 

"Ah! and who was in it?” 

“Two gentlemen and a sick man, whom 
they left inside while they took their 
refreshment. They said he was very ill.” 

“It's not unlikely," remarked Don 
Carlos, still in the same careless tone, 
though I fancied I could detect a quiver 
In his voice; and soon after, making an 
excuse that we must reach Leirya by day- 
break, we returned to the stables and led 
our unwilling horses back to the road. 

“That was worth a couple of dollars, 
Rowland," said my companion, as once 
more we broke into a trot. ‘* The sick 
man is Luis or Luis’ body. Come on, lad, 
well soon know!" and we drove our 
weary animals forward. 

Who can be with Charmilly ? " I asked 
а little later. The innkeeper said there 
were two in the coach.”’ 

" What odds who it is?" Don Carlos 
answered. If there are two it will make 
the fairer fight ! 

The road now became steeper, and zig- 
zagged in awkward curves round the spurs 
of the hills. Also the wide-branching trees 
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that grew close on either hand threw the 
path into deep shade and made riding at 
speed both difficult and dangerous. But 
Don Carlos flung caution to the winds. 

They can't travel fast in a coach on a 
road like this," he repeated more than 
once; and then. as we reached the summit 
of the range and beheld the distant plains 
Iving clear in the moonlight before us, he 
stopped abruptly. 

" Hark!” he cried. 

I listened, but could hear nothing but 
the panting of my horse. Don Carlos dis- 
mounted and laid his ear to the ground. 

“I сап hear wheels," he said. The 
hill has delaved them; they're not more 
than a mile ahead." 

We galloped on. It was now downhill ; 
the road was miry with recent rain, and our 
jaded horses slipped and stumbled until 
everv moment I feared one of us would fall. 

“Stick to it, lad! Drive him on!” urged 
Don Carlos. " We have them now!“ 

Ten minutes later we came to a place 
where the road divided, the main road 
continuing to the north, and a narrower 
track turning off to the north-east. 

Don Carlos got down and examined the 
ground. 

"'[hev' ve turned off here," he said, 
pointing to the narrower road. Then 
suddenly he started and stood listening 
with his hand to his ear. 

"Can you hear anything he asked. 

From away, behind us, up the hill, came 
the beat of galloping hoofs. 

* Where did Charmilly tell that villain 
Pedro to meet him?“ 

At the cross-roads south of Leirya,” 
I said. 

“Get down!” said he. 

“You think——” I began. 

“ Get down ! " he repeated. Yes, E think 
it worth five minutes to see who these folk 
are who are in such a hurry," and, as I 
obeyed him and leapt to the ground, he 
led the way into a clump of trees that grew 
by the roadside. A few yards within the 
copse we stopped and waited, holding our 
horses by the heads. 

Nearer and nearer caine the hoofs. 

* We're still south of Leirva, and here 
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“are cross- roads.“ whispered Don Carlos in 


my ear. “Ah, here they are!” he ex- 
claimed, a moment after, as three horsemen 
swept round a bend in the road. ‘Twenty 
vards from us they drew rein, the moon 
shining full on them. 

“It's Pedro!” I 
Carlos. 

As I expected,” he replied. 

Then one of the men spoke. 

©“ Strange we can't hear them now. The 
innkeeper said they were not far ahead." 

" Lucky innkeeper! I wonder if they 
paid him, too!" Don Carlos chuckled 
under his breath. 

“They can't be far off," went on Pedro. 
* We must get оп. I'll not face the Colonel 
to own I'm as big a fool as Sebastian. Себ 
down, Guzman, and see if you can track 
them." 

One of the Spaniards climbed stiffly from 
his horse and began to examine the ground. 
At that moment a passing cloud happened 
to obseure the moon, and he cursed at the 
darkness. | 

“J can see nothing.“ he cried; but as 
the cloud passed he added quickly: Look! 
the coach has gone here to the right. Аге 
you sure the Colonel said the cross-roads ? "' 

Don Carlos gripped me by the arm. 

* If it hadn't been for these fellows," 
he whispered, that cunning devil Char- 
milly would have tricked us. Don't you 
see what he has done? He has sent the 
coach one way and taken Luis off by 
another. He must have suspected he'd 


whispered to Don 
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he followed when he heard I was at Aldea 
Gallega.” 

“ Well ? " I asked. 

“ We must secure or disable two of these 
villains, and make the third take us to 
their meeting-place," he continued in the 
most matter-of-fact tone. " Get on to your 
horse! 

"Now," he went on, as soon as we were 
mounted, “you take one and ГЇ look 
after the other two. Make your choice." 

“TH have Pedro," said J. trembling with 
excitement for was it not my first real 
fight ? 

Stealthily we drew our swords. 

" Ready ? " 

I nodded. 

“Then at 'em, my boy ! " he said, and 
we dashed through the thicket and, with 
the branches whipping our faces, leapt our 
horses over the low bank that bounded the 
road. 

Never have I seen men more astonished. 
Pedro alone stood his ground, drawing a 
pistol as I closed on him; but before he 
could fire I thrust savagely and he fell to 
the earth, his horse, accompanied by that 
of the man who had dismounted to examine 
the road, careering away in terror. I looked 
to Don Carlos. One of his opponents lay 
motionless in a heap, the other was running 
for his life, dodging from side to side as 
Don Carlos rode after him. But Don Carlos 
was evidently as much at home in a skirmish 
as in a Sailing-boat, for within ten seconds 
the fugitive was brought to the earth by a 
shrewd blow from the flat of his sword. 

Pedro lay a huddled mass in the centre 
of the road. I dismounted and. slipping my 
arms through the reins, bent over him 
and placed my hand upon his heart. [t 
did not beat, and, turning him over and 
looking into his face, I saw that his features 
were fixed in a distorted grin of fear and 
hate, and that his wide-open eyes stared 
horribly. And, as I realised what it meant, 
I suddenly grew sick and faint and, unable 
to control myself, burst into sobs. 

"Lad! lad!" eried Carlos, who had 
dismounted and hastened to my side, 
“what is it ? 

" He's dead! Гуе killed him!“ I cried, 
leaning on his shoulder. 

“Then he has his deserts,” he replied. 
“ He meant to kil уоп, my boy, and not 
in fight, but by murder.” 

And this idea sinvularly comforted me. 

(70 be continued.) 
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MAKE A START! 


T's easy quite to loll about 
Beneath the sunny sky, 

To wateh the roses coming out, 
The river rolling by; 

It’s easy quite to murmur low: 
„This idleness won't pay! 

I'd better stir myself, and so 
Make something of tlie day." 


It’s rather nice to tell a friend 
Qur proiects for success ; 
It's capita] to quite intend 
A war on idleness; 
It's beautiful to look ahead 
At all that we wight win, 
But courage scorns the dream, instead 
Of rising to begin. 


Don't wait for Chance to lend a band 
Nor talk in boastful strain 

Of schemes that, once innturely planucd, 
Will bring you golden gain; 

Bat leave the talking till, at la:t, 
The guerdon you have won, 

Fame cannot blow a triumph Ulnst 
Before tbe race is run. 

JOHN LA, 
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MR. LATTIMERS TAX: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Jous Lea, 


Author of “The Musteries of foe r, k's Dou “The Nadr А Жаб at, ti ord e ete, 


pu swaved himself out of the serried 
ranks with a colour on his face that was 
clearly genuine and a nonchalance that was 
clearly assumed, It was a painful distance 
to the school-house steps, and he covered it 
with slow, heavy strides, 

Dr. Bainbridge watched him come, coldly 
but intently, and even after he had arrived 
continued to regard him for a most harassing 
interval of silence. Then, without deigning 
to speak, he waved him to a spot three feet 
away; the gesture plainly saving.“ Stand 
there, disreputable sir, to await my pleasure." 
And the “ disreputable Sir“ obeyed, tilting 
his chin a moment later to let the rabble 
know that his mind was quite serene, what- 
ever they might think to the contrary ! 

Then the procession began to file past. 
Despite his apparent indifference, Lacy noted 
everyone. Though his blank and stolid 
features underwent no change, he was quite 
conscious that Curtis winked derisively at 
him, and that, when the Fourth Form 
followed, Fargo’s fleeting scrutiny was one 
of mingled pity and reproof. But every 
head supported its own cap. Out of the 
unseen corners the last hopes came and died 
forthwith. It was almost aggravating to 
watch the endless repetition of caps, but 
finally the long line melted away, and the 
bleacher of bones alone was left behind. 

Searcely had the last boy disappeared, 
when a hand was laid on Lacey's shoulder, 
and as he looked up it was to see Dr. Bain- 
bridge’s other hand pointing to the door. 
He obeved the mute command. After- 
noon school would not begin for half an hour, 
and it was evidently the Head's inten- 
tion to deal with the matter in hand at 
once. 

* You know,” said he, on closing the door 
of his private room. I have not mentioned 
to anyone in this school, master or boy, why 
I seem to attach some importance to this 
apparently trivial circumstance, and there- 
fore I cannot understand why you were 
reluctant to answer my question an hour or 
two ago. The obvious conclusion 15 that 
vou were afraid to.” 

” Lacy stammered incoherently, 

“You didn’t understand it? 
what vou say?“ 

The response was an embarrassed blush, 
and after a penetrating glance the ques- 
tioner turned to a cupboard at the farther 
side of the room. 

* Here is your cap,” said he, “ and I am 
ashamed that any boy in this school should 
have his property returned to him throug! 
kuch a channel.” 

Lacy started a little as he took the article 
in question, | 

„This isn't mine,“ he stuttered. Mine 
was 

„Was what?“ 

„ Not so shabby—quite.” 

Then, rememhering the immersion that 
hi» cap had received, and thinking the least 
gaid about that the better: Perhaps it is 
mine,” he added. 

Dr. Bainbridge was not the man to over- 
look this little change of front. 

„If at first you thought it was too 
shabby to be yours, why do you not think 
во now 2” 

“ Because I had forgotten that I had had 
an accident with my cap," replied Lacy 

ingerly. 

“ When and where? 


Is that 


CHAPTER V, 

“ On Wednesday afternoon I dropped it in 
the river.“ 

* Did you get it out again ? ” 

Ы Yes, sir 

“What part of the river was that $” 

Lacy groaned internally. “Up by 
Featherstone Park," he хамі. 

“I see. That is just what I wanted to 
know, Now, answer me honestiv, wes it 
not in the neighbourhood of this plece that 
you afterwards lost your cap?” 

* Ye—s—hut——" 

Dr. Bainbridge raised both hands to com- 
mand silence. 

“IT fear,” said he,“ that, taking the known 
facts into consideration, together with vour 
subsequent behaviour, I can accept no хреста] 
pleading. This cap was brought back to me 
by the Gamekeeper of Featherstone Park, 
who found it where vou confess to having 
lost it.” 

* Not in the park, sir," interrupted Lacy. 

The master eved him critically, 

" Can vou give me vour word of honour," 
said he, ° that you have never trespassed in 
there?“ 

Lacy thought of possible disclosures that 
would involve his chum Fargo, andl Wis 
silent. 

“ Prevarieation," sald Dr. Bainbridge 
sorrowfully, “will not avail уоп, The 
Keeper telly me that he has more than once 
had occasion to warn the boys of this school, 
and on Wednesday afternoon gave clase to 
one of them, who escaped, but left his cap 
behind. This he broaght to me, with a 
request that I really cannot ignore. You 
will remain within the school precincts 
during half-days for three weeks to come, and 
bring me, every might, fifty lines of Latin 
verse. lam sorry that you were not above 
such dishonourable conduct.” 

And, having received sentence, Lacy with- 
drew. lu class a few minutes later he 
escaped verba] persecution, but no opportu- 
nity was afterwards lost by the members of 
Mr. Lattimer’s house to ascertain the cause 
of his disgrace. By the questions that were 
put, it was clear that no one had very lucidly 
connected this disgrace with the Game- 
keeper's call, and Lacy did what he could to 
lead inquiry from this point. It seemed 
advisable to allow the public to surmise that 
the displeasure he had aroused was due to 
his having ignored the Head's question earlier 
in the day, and so brought about the roll- 
call. 

With Fargo, of course, matters were 
difterent, and, notwithstanding the strained 
relations that for the moment existed 
between them, he took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of asking for details, 

* You need not trouble," said Lacy coldlv, 
in answer to his first inquiry. “I did 
not mention your name, so your skin's 
Safe.“ 

“ Then Bainbridge doesn't know anything 
about us having been caught?" cried 
Fargo, in a surprised voice. 

“He doesn't know you were caught," 
was Lacy's laconic reply. | 


His chum looked appealinglv. “I кау, 


old ehap," said he, " what are you gated 
for?” 

* Trespassing in Featherstone Park, and 
not owning up to losing my cap." 

* Then I must be gated too," was Farga’s 
stoical rejoinder. “I shall report myself 
at once.“ 


Strange to sav, af the very moment that 
he came to this magnanimous determ:ina- 
tron, an effort: was berny trade ha (quite an 
intl aential person to obt an A penuttanee of 
Liv punishment. On returning. from a 
short stroll. Mr. Lattimer chanced to cen- 
counter the Head at the door of his House, 

vU] hear, At. said he, wnh a кише, 
“that one of my boys has fallen under vour 
di- pleasitre;" ` 

In. Banbndge there and then exphiined 
matters, and was somewhat surprised, nt 
the end of his recital, by an assurance on the 
part of Mi, Lattimer that he thought he could 
prove ап alibi in the prisoners. favour. 
"o hongh Pam fully aware, he озше, 
“that boys are not often martyrs through 
lick of self assertion, is it not possible 
that Lacy has been confused as to one pr 
two pomts? For instance, Û understand 
that the ineriminating cap was found on 
\\ ednesday attermoon, Now, as If happens, 
| сате across our culprit and his chum on 
their way home early an the evening, and 
1 know that he had his cap then, for 
] had occasion to rebuke hım tor not 
wearing И. He immediately pot it on at 
mv request.“ 

2 Strange,” sal Dr. Напі е, with 
more courtesy than conviction, 71. should 
be happy indeed to bnd that he is inno- 
cent. Perhaps you will speak to him vour- 
self.” 

Mr. Lattimer мах a nervous man, not 
abundantly endowed with self conndence, 
and there was something in the Doctors 
tone that played upon hus sensativeness. 
It wemel to imply an opinion that he hed 
been duped: that if he had had lis wats 
about him he would have seen no grounds 
for advancing the pomt; but Mr, Lattimer, 
notwithstanding, promised to take the 
Head's advice, and, as though anxious to 
Carry it into effect at once, hurnedly with- 
drew. 

The interview that he had with Lacy 
in his study was not reassuring. In addition 
to there being no hope of establishing such 
a" alibi, the boy acknowledged, with some- 
thing like a groan, the little stratagem 
he had resorted to. With a gasp of resigna- 
tion he prepared himself for an additional 
burden of punishment. But Мг, Lattimer 
evidently shrank from hitting a man whe 
was down, He merely expressed а deep 
concern for Lacy'’s shaky sense of honour, 
and left him to wrestle with his imposition, 
weakened by self re proach. 

This painful interview had scarcely ended 
when the door opened and Fargo shufted 
slowly in. There was a despondency in his 
demeanour, suggesting that all мах not 
well; but Lacy only bestowed проп him a 
fleeting glance and returned to his work. 

„ive just been to the Doctor," said 
Fargo presently, “ and confessed. 

“ How much ? ” queried his practical сот: 
panion. 

© Everything—about the rabbit's skull 
and all." 

“Did you say anything about. Wednes 
дау? 

* Yes, I told him we weren't there. But 
it wasn't апу good, in face of the Game- 
keeper's tale; во I'm gated for three weeks 
too. 

" Any impots * " asked Lacy, who wat 
inclined to regard this action of his friend. 
as amends for luis recent faur pae. 
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M* old friend Tom Fardon of Durcot told 
me this tale the other day. and it 
seems Worth passing on. 

] had come to his beautiful home in the 
Like District mountains for a quiet month. 
My doctor had prescribed a rest cure of the 
conventional very modern kind, whieh 
means lying in bed for about thirty days 
and doing nothing but eat and sleep. The 
programme scarcely appealed to me. I 
thought I was fat enough without risking 
the consequences, both to my clothes and 
personal appearance, of such a course of 
Strasburg goose-stufting, After a little 
friendly argument the doctor said he thought 
I was right. and if I could be sure of entire 
freedom from worldly cares at Durcot. I 
might go there and cure myself in my own 
Wily. 

Durcot is an ancient house in Cumberland, 
with Ullswater less than a couple of miles 
away and a host of pleasant memories, 
literary and otherwise, attached to it. Sir 
Walter Scott and De Quincey had drunk 
tea in it, with Tom Fardon's great grand. 
mother as proud hostess to the pair of 
them; and there is a suggestive allusion to 
the house in one of Word-worth's sonnets, 
for those who can read between the lines of 
the poem. 

In fact. as Tom Fardon said that first 
evening. when the invigorating air and the 
sweet calm of the place had already begun 
to do me good—a writing chap couldn't 
come to a spot more likely o fix hi’ up with 
ideas as well as fresh power for his brain. 
There is, or was, a Dure.t ghost. Tom 
included that spectre in the word “ ideas.“ 
though I am myself, I fancy, much too hard- 
headed to take a keen interest in such pale 
and vague individuals. 

Dicky Spratt, the hero of Tom's tale. was 
considerably more to my taste. 

Attached to Durcot Hall is an ivy-clad 
little church with a graveyard and some 
noble old holly-trees in it; and it was here, 
pointing at a small cross of marble as white 
ах the snow which covered all the land- 
scape at the time, that my friend introduced 
me to Dicky Spratt's short and simple 
history. 

I read these words: “In memory of 
Richard (Dicky) Spratt. born in London 
1879. died at Highscarth Force December 18, 
1901. He gave his life for the sheep." 

The holly-tree over the stone was heavy 
with berries, and the contrast of its green 
leaves and scarlet berries with the prevailing 
whiteness was very effective. Overhead 
the sky was clear and blue. and there was a 
fringe of icicles to the roof of the church 
where the sun had melted the snow. All 
round, at varying distances. the hills and 
mountains were white from base to summit. 
Rest cure in bed indeed, when such speckless 
peace and nourishing food for a weary brain 
could be had for the asking! 

I was thinking as much when Tom Fardon 
scooped the snow from the top of the cross 
and took some bread out of his pocket and 
made crumbs of it on the cleared marble. 

“That's for the robins, old chap." he 
said. " Wouldn't have supposed 1 was so 
sentimental, would you? Dicky here was 
greatly gone on robins. Durcot swarms 
with them. I brought the lad from town 
to give him a chance. He took to the 
shepherd's life as if his father had been one 
before him—Michael Crosthwaite. my head 
. shepherd, said he was a born sheep-lover. 
and I never saw that rugged old piece of 
goods shed anything like a tear except just 
here—at Dieky's funeral. I don't believe 
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he ever cried before: hic own wife sud it was 
amazing to her, and I daresay it was 

“Bionght him from town?’ I səid. 
“ Turned a London 7 into a shepherd ¥ 7 

" Precisely, though he didnt wa t much 
turning. as it happened. he voung nipper 
picked my pocket in the Haymarket one dav, 
or rather tried. 1 got him y th hind. 
marched him to my chambers in Bow. Street. 
and amused myself by asking him what he 
meant by it. He hadnt the face of а 
degenerate. Vou know: that was one reason, 
A really brizht lad with flashing blue eves 
and nothing but blushes until Pd terced hi 
to explain his crime. [t came out that he 
had a little sister dependent upon him, but no 
father. mother, or anything responsible of 
the kind. Couldn't. get work. and was 
feeling downright mad for want of something 
to cat for hi Sister to eat. that is Naturally 
I put down titty per cent. of that for a lic. 
but it was all true enough. I went. with 
him to the awf hole he and the girl called 
home—a cellar in an indescribable street ; 
and in about a week I had both of th m up 
here, My bailiff took the girl on at the 
farm as a sort of tweeny in the kitchen and 
dairy. and 1 fixed Master Dicky at High- 
searth with Michael Crosthwaite. Cros- 
thwaite's language was a surprise even to 
me when I told him he was to have this 
young London arab in his house and make 
a man of him. It wasn't in his contract. he 
said. But in less than a month he'd rather. 
he informed me. lose a little finger than have 
Dicky shifted from him, and his wife had 
formed fully as good an opinion of the lad.“ 

" Bravo, Tom Fardon ! I «ud. 

“ Fiddlesticks ! . retorted my host. and, 
taking my arm, he led me back to the house. 
“What do you say to a ride Highscarth 
way * Id like to tell vou this voung-ters 
story with that nasty bit of scenery. right 
before our eves to illustrate it. Folks call it 
picturesque—the Highsearth Force, or Water. 
fall. vou know underlined 'n the guide books 
as something not to mis in the tourist 
season. Well. so it тау be then. but the 
dear people should see it in winter—that’s 
to say. thev should look at it then with the 
practical eves of а shepherd and an owner 
of stock like vour humble servant, and then 
they wouldn't think so precious much of it. 
Not that it isn't interesting enough now, 
with its icicles a couple of fe t long. the 
show pack in it. and so forth.” 

He called for th» horses, and we were 
soon mounted and trotting up the steepest 
of the roads from Dureot. 

"look!" Tom had whispered as we 
passed the churchyard; and there. sure 
enough. sat one little redbreast on the marble 
above Dicky Npratt. 

Well, there were other things to talk about 
during tne tour-mile ride, which was perforce 
more walk than ride, inasmuch as we had to 
ascend quite a thousand feet to the shepherd's 
cottage first of all. 

But at the door of this bleak little house 
amid ice and snow. Dicky Spratt wa~ again 
master of the situation. We gave the horses 
to the shepherd's son. and after an introduc- 
tion to Mrs. Crosthwaite. а square-faced 
dame who looked as strong as the mountains, 
Tom Fardon mentioned the waterfall. 

ve brought my friend to see what 
Dicky did once upon a time, Crostliuaite. he 
said. 

“Ah! groaned the shepherd in а voice 
as deep as a church s bass bell. His chest 
heaved, and he glanced at one of the pko*o- 
graphs on his parlour wall. Му Peters 
not a smear on that fine lad, sir." 


DICKY SPRATT AND HIS SHEEP. 


Gave lum time t 
ead Tom Fordon. 

“fre done mor than that, «ir de tand 
the shepherd. lie given bim Den e 
Немо hi own writing ander his nome, 
"He gace lh hre for the sheep. Those 
words. "Jf thas Was tome мете ма? he wrote 
m his Bible as af ne d had foreknowledge ot 
what Was to come to pass, ard at was just 
that tht he did on the might of December 
the- -- ` 

Dut Tom Finthen irterrupted dim, ex- 
plans that Û аре чу knew something of 
the Story. The dave were at tent shortest 
and we had 4 serambbe stall before us, Ten 
Was just tune to anspect Disk Sprit! < 
реген ipli ON d DETSS of honour aboye Mr 
Crostliw uite s баг family 11%. with 
chaspa і: м rather a revel (pen te The. і 
expected. to see London к halinark «till 
upon the lid. hero ot no Fero, am spate of his 
few vean of exiuliriting dite in the moun- 
tuns ere the photograph was taken. 
he sto. however, 
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пете 
with a рл round his 
кіх, ooking dike а Crombetlind man 
with the true Norse blood in him whieh still 
һом in that county of stalwarts. He 
seemed to smile at the world asaf he were 
pretty confident. of das ability to plas a 
good part їп MH. and. feared nothing, dead 
or alive. 

"Hae das was with him at the time, sir. 
exchamed the shepherd. as af to justify 
Dicky s smile- -^ N iney Jic kletonot Pennth.” 

А Yes sudden 1 orn Какен bri-hly. 
* Bear that in mind. old chap. when we te at 
the Force. Diky had are about the 
&martest and prettiest atlan Penrith solm 
told she was and thew Were to have been 
married] in Muh. But he didnot think of 
that. when the sheep were in troubte, did he. 
М рае 

"He did not, sir, No conscientious 
shepherd an.“ replied Mr. Cre hu atte. 
as, stick in hand, he opened the door for 
his master. 

The ан was razor-keen ontside now, and 
what wind there was we had to face. l: 
Was Cte gomg qm the reddish kiss, all 
snow.sprinkled and with bosses of ice a 
polished as marble half-conecaled among It. 
The slope was beset with spring heads, and 
these made this 7 short асе as the shepherd 
called it. They upset me about five times 
ere we came suddenly upon the cleft in the 
hill known as Hivhsearth Force. 

A darksome clean cut. deu n= down 
perhaps two hundred feet, it now had the 
appearance of a baby vertical wtacier, from 
which, at the tail. a stream, frozen like the 
fall it elf. trended towards the valley. | 

All the converging upper springs which 
drained to it and made the Force were abo 
frozen, so that there was little except imagirn- 
ation to help one to a vision of what it might 
be like in midsummer. No doubt it roared 
loudly then, with gay drapery of ferns and 
wet moss all down its funnel. 

Sheep were scattered about the boundary 
slopes. two or three near the head of the 
force. These the shepherd promptly directed 
his dog to drive elsewhere. Only the 
previous week one had slipped into the chasm 
and was found, of course dead and stiff. at 
the bottom. 

"Jd think. said Tom Fardon. pulling ont 
his pipe. “vou might go on a bit. Cres 
thwaite. and see what they re doing over the 
brow. 

The shepherd said ° Ax. eir, with a queer 
canny look at his master, and then at th? 
rift bv our feet. whistled tbe dog. and эче 
soon stridum aua. 


“Т don’t care, you know," said Tom 
Fardon, “to have old Michael popping in 
lis corrections and versions of the story. 
He and | differ about the details. The fact 
is, he and his дате and young Peter were 
away at the marriage feast of a relation in 
Troutbeck. They didn’t get back until the 
morning. 

" However, to come to the pith. We had 
had a lot of snow in these parts about the 
middle of the month, and the bulk of the 
sheep had been brought down to the valleys. 
Crosthwaite kept just а score or so up here, 
because the wind had left a lot of grass bare, 
and he thought it a pity the whole herd 
snould be on hay and roots down below. 
He promised to watch them closely, especially 
as two or three of them were likely to lamb 
earlier in the new year than usual. 

“ I had the utmost confidence in his judg- 
ment, and between them (him and Dicky) 
I guessed it would be all right. 

" The morning of the eighteenth opened 
with light snow again, which threatened 
nothing much. and so away trotted the three 
revellers, leaving Dicky and two dogs in 
charge. Dicky himself went a mile or more 
with them, and, though Crosthwaite doesn't 
like to talk about this, it’s my opinion 
Dicky anticipated some trouble. He had 
got wonderfully weatherwise during his 
seven or eight years as a herd. Не had 
the Ettrick Shepherd's calendar lore and 
all that sort of thing at his tongue's end. 
Never was such a lad for picking up infor- 
mation and improving on it. Anyway, it's 
certain that he didn't like the look of the sky, 
for he said he shouldn't expect them back 
that night. They had meant to return by 
starlight if stars showed. But they didn't 
show. Dicky was right about that. 

ou must know that the gully here was 
full of ice at the time, with a fair throatful 
of snow on the ice at top. The wind had 
swept the slopes tolerably clear, and whisked 
its Sweepings into the hole. This was 
bridged right over with ice and snow some 
twenty or thirty feet down, and the bridge 
was, I daresay, two or three feet thick. 

„ell, the morning gradually darkened 
and the snow increased. I had two men 
with me at the house, and we were to have 
touched up the pheasants ; but that was un- 
mistakably off. By eleven o'clock it looked 
like being a heavy fall. And then the wind 
got up. It was pretty wild in the valley, with 
the snow driving at the billiard-room windows 
almost horizontally from the south-east, and 
I guessed what things were like up here even 
then, but I didn't guess half good enough— 
nor ever shall, I suppose. 

` All we down below knew that day was 
that it was downright bad weather, and that 
I was jolly lucky to have got the vast majority 
of the sheep safe in winter quarters. It was 
Screaming wind and blinding snow, after- 
noon, evening, and night; and the next 
morning was about the same. 

We were at breakfast then when Cros- 
thwaite turned up and asked for me. The 
old chap was as purple in the face as a 
pickling cabbage and exhausted even by his 
plod on the level from Troutbeck. He 
сше simply to report himself and to say 
that he was going on up to the cottage, 
at all risks. The drifts were tremendous 
on the road, the hill was bound therefore 
to be a nasty piece of work for him. But 
he reckoned he would get through with it, 
he and John Peel, the third dog, which he 
had taken with him to the village. His 
Wife and the boy, he had, of course, left 
behind. 

"I asked him at the time if he thought it 
was all right with Dicky and the balance of 
the sheep. He hadn't the least anxiety on 
that score. "The sheep would be secured in 
the walled enclosure near the cottage, and 
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Dicky would be on the look-out for him. So 
he expected. 

* * He'll be calling to me before I'm half 
way, said Crosthwaite. 'I know the lad. 
It's not himself that'll be in any quandary. 
He's none of your town folk to lose his head 
when there's a bit of natural work to be 
done.’ 

That made me laugh. Considering that 
Dicky was town born and bred, and had 
lived in the gutter for two-thirds of his 
life, it was a fair testimonial of character 
from a man like Crosthwaite. And зо I 
wished the shepherd * God speed’ and 
watched him start. I had quite as much 
confidence in his safety as he in Dicky 
Spratt's common-sense. 

It snowed on and on. We get some bad 
spells like that up here, often as not, early 
in the season, as if to put us snugly in white 
blankets for the whole of the winter, but I 
don't remember a much worse storm than 
that. Only an hour or so before sunset did 
it stop, and one of our splendid quick trans- 
formation scenes followed. A change of 
wind, a clear sky and keen frost. brought us 
to a brilliant night of stars, with the barking 
of a fox snowed out of its hole plainly to be 
heard from a coppice about a mile away. 

“ Dinner-time came; and. just before 
the gong was due, in stepped Michael Cros- 
thwaite with the news. He had found 
Dicky Spratt dead and stiff at the bottom 
of this cleft. with one sheep alongside him, 
both more than half buried in snow. 

“ He told me this in the fewest words 
possible. and then turned his face away and 
blubbered. 

“ | felt it quite as much as he did, I imagine, 
and spoke rather sharply to him. 

“What's the use of that, man?’ I 
said. ‘How do you know the poor lad is 
dead? 

* * How do I know ?' He faced me with all 
manner of reproaches in his eyes; and he 
went on to say that he had carried him on 
his back up that terrible slope of snow— 
look at it !—into the cottage, and there 
eubbed and rubbed at him and even hugged 
him to his own warm skin. But nothing was 
of any use. And now. having told me what 
it was his duty to tell me, he would just 
march back. 

* * The best lad on this earth has gone to 
heaven, sir, he almost shouted, ‘and ГЇЇ 
not leave him to himself another minute more 
than I must—no, indeed.’ 

* Well, I went with him. and so did Roger 
Hardwick—he was here at the time. It was 
an awful job in the snow, simply awful; 
but we both of us had our reward if only in 
Crosthwaite's curious joy about it as yet 
another proof of JDicky's fine qualities. 
* You'd maybe not do this for the likes of 
me, Mr. Fardon, on such a night,’ the man 
said at the time ; ‘and I'd not be expecting 
it; but Richard Spratt's worth ten of me, 
though I have been in your service from a bit 
of a lad, and my father and grandfather at 
Durcot before me.' 

“ That of course was partly wild raving. 
In his more sensible moments he told us 
what else had happened. He had found 
fourteen sheep safely penned in the shelter 
just beyond the house, and Hasty, the dog 
(a rare good beast), with them, yelling his 
heart out ; all the lot of them buried in what 
of Ше snow inside they hadn't melted with 
the heat of their bodies. Three more sheep 
were in the cottage—just running about in it. 
They had broken things in the parlour and 
kitchen, and what their presence at all there 
meant could only be guessed. But it was 
easy guessing. Dicky had had to carry 
each sheep by himself, and latterly his 
strength had failed him, and he could do no 
more than get them to the cottage until his 
return with the last. But the last was 
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the straw that broke his back. He and it 
both lav together at the bottom of the 
Highsearth Force. I wish Nature had 
given some other man the blessing of its 
grandeur on his estate, old chap; I wish it 
very heartily, still. 

And what do you think the lad had had 
to do? 

There's no telling how it came about. 
but Crosthwaite surmised that the sheep had 
scattered quite early in the storm, as they 
well might, remembering how a south-east 
blizzard scourges this particular bit. Dicky 
had first to find them. Probably that 
took a deal of time. All of them, sheep. 
dogs. and Dicky himself, were sure to be 
tired by then and half blinded by the snow. 
Anyway, there's considerable reason to 
believe that the stupid creatures blundered 
slick into this hole, and here lay in as horrible 
a heap as a shepherd would hate to see. 
Perhaps some of them missed it. That's 
what we hoped. for it was comfort of a sort 
to reckon that the boy's labour was a little 
less than it might have been. 

* Crosthwaite found his wooden ladder set 
astride over the jaws of the Force, and 
fastened to it an arrangement of ropes which 
served as a rough-and-ready other ladder. 
That was how Dicky saved the sheep.” 

Tom Fardon nodded as if he were ready to 
believe this young hero Dicky capable of 
anything, and only too harshly treated in 
being sacrificed to his heroism. 

That was how! he said again, quite 
fiercely. “ Come. old man, you live by your 
imagination, and ought to be alle to figure it 
all out for vourself. All done in a storm a 
Londoner like vou wouldn't look at under a 
street lamp without a coat up to his mouth 
and overshoes to his feet. Why, man, it 
was herculean. And for what? To save 
my slieep and do his duty in that state of 
life You know the rest, I hope. Not a 
care for his own life and that pretty girl down 
in Penrith who thought ten worlds of him, 
as he of her. It was just the sheep. The 
helpless, woolly idiots had plunged to certain 
death unless he could get them out somehow. 
You and your imagination may see them 
kicking and struggling in that awful mess 
down there, three or four deep, perhaps ; 
and beneath the layer of Ne and w which 
supported them just cold space for two or 
three dozen fathoms. But Dicky Spratt 
didn't give a twopenny thought to that 
either. You or I would have had frozen blood 
at the mere idea of setting a foot upon that 
rotten bridge; but the good lad not only 
let himself down to it—he faced all the risks 
of those struggling weights, brought the 
boobies up one by one—that's the miracle— 
and died at the last ditch. as they say. And 
° Requiescat in pace’ say I for him, with 
every assurance in the world that I needn't 
say it at all. Just look over again." 

I never saw Tom Fardon so excited, but 
liked him even better than before on the 
strength of it. And I looked over again, for 
a moment. No more. I had come to 
Durcot for a rest cure. not for such shocks 
as this after such a story as his about Dicky 
Spratt. the London waif who had been 
glorified into hero and herd together. 

у “ Yes," said Тот  Fardon, earnestly. 

Quite so. But, mird you, he saved the 
sheep." 

What became of his sister? I asked. 
Im sure I scarcely know why, unless it 
was because no one could help feeling an 
interest in anyone of the same flesh and 
blood as such a lad. 

“ She married a Threlkeld man last year.” 

“ I should have thought losing a brother 
like that would almost break her heart.” 

Well. yes.“ said Tom Fardon. "It 
almost did. But his doing it didn't surprise 
her. You see, he had saved her life yc 
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ago in London; went all lengths to do it, 
even to feeling in my pockets when he 
couldnt do anything better. But here 
comes Crosthwaite. It's too bad to put the 
old man under the harrow about such a 
memory. It's different for you and me. 
who can pile one diversion on another and 
forget things. even if only fora time. He has 
this gap under his eyes every working day 
of his life. Well, Blacknose, how goes it? 

Blacknose was one of the dogs. It 
leaped upon him and rubbed its black 
muzzle in Tom Fardon’s open hand. 
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Crosthwaite the shepherd rejoined us, 
with the long even strides of a man born 
in the Fell country. He had something to 
say to his master about the sheep over the 
brow and then turned to me. 

A bad place, sir! he remarked. 

“ Yes, indeed,” said I. And then I put 
the question Tom Fardons words had 
suggested: “How do you like living so 
near to it? 

The grizzled old man’s broad chest swelled 
out, and he struck his stick into the snow. 

“JI tell my son. he said, it's as good as 


church or chapel. He may just come here 
when he feels he int quite the kul he 
ought to be. and think of Dicky Spratt. 
Maybe Em old-fashioned, but thats my 
View. 

* {nd mine. shepherd.” кані Tom Fardon, 
heartily. And now well get bach to the 
horses and home.” 


This tale of Dicky Spratt and the sheep 
was one of the best things D brought back 
to town when my rest cure at Durcot wis 
over. 


R. LIVINGSTONE stated that he preserved 

a calm and analytical frame of mind 
while a lion was biting him, and set down 
his sensations in the order in which they 
occurred. The animal knocked him down, 
crunched the lower bones of his atm into 
splinters, and left eleven teeth-wounds in his 
upper arm; but the doctor declared that he 
“ had no sense of pain nor feeling of terror.” 
Many hunters who have been in similar 
positions have confirmed one side of the 
experience of the missionary explorer. They 
have been almost unanimous in saying that 
when attacked, thrown down, and wounded 
they have preserved and retained their 
senses, and not only then, but immediately 
afterwards, have shown the promptitude 
and resource of men im desperate straits. 
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But reference to physical pain felt has 
usually been omitted. | 

The opinion that there is no consciousness 
of suffering seems almost universal both 
among hunters and natives. The incident, 


therefore, of a man who spent part of a night 


with a lion in his hut must be of special 
interest to those who have experienced a 
tiger-mauling. The story was related to me 
during my travels in Australasia, and has 
reference to a man whom we will call Jack. 

He was at one time employed in the New 
South Wales telegraph office, Jack spent 
some years in Africa, and was engaged 
on the trans-continental Cape to Cairo line. 
On one occasion he had with him another 
white man and fifty blacks. Jack and his 
mate each occupied a small hut. | 

One night he was aroused from his sleep 
bv a consciousness of something moving 
laekwards and forwards and up and down 
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A LION FOR A BEDFELLOW. 


By Sr. MicHAEL-PODMORE, M.A., F. Zz. S. 


beneath his bed. Becoming alarmed. he 
listened breathlessly to a loud, long, and 
indescribable sniff, sniff, which broke the 
stillness of the night. His experience of 
Africa was not extensive, but he instantly 
realised that a man-eating lion was under 
his bed. No other animal, he knew perfectly 
well, would be cool enough to come nght 
into his hut. 

All his faculties seemed at first to be 
paralysed with horror. Though perfectly 
conscious of everything that was yoing on,” 
he said, “I was unable to utter a sound. 
My heart beat as though it would burst ; 
and its tremendous throbbings almost 
suffocated me. I was almost fainting with 
terror at the thought of the fearful fate 
awaiting me. 


v 


Where tbe Lions Quench their Thirst. 


“ After a moment or two I became aware 
that the lion had got out from under the bed, 
and was sniffing his way along the edge, 
perhaps a little puzzled at the mosquito- 
curtains. I then seemed to realise that I 


must do something, and instinctively, vet - 
as noiselessly as possible, I huddled all the 
pillows and bedclothes up over my. head and 


face—actuated by the same instinct, perhaps, 


which prompte small boys to dive under the 


bedclothes when afraid of the bogey-man. 
„No sooner had 1 done this than the lion, 
with & horrible purr. purr, grabbed me by the 
right shoulder and dragged me out on to 
the floor, bedclothes and all The brute 
immediately commenced to suck the blood 
that streamed down my neck and chest, and 


` every time I moved he bit me more savagely. 


As I raised my knees into a crouching, pro- 
tective position, he gave me a little pat 
with his paw, which nearly broke my leg 


and inflicted a dreadful wound. After a 
moment or two of this awful experience on 
the floor of the hut the monster dropped 
me at of his mouth, placed one proud and 
massive рам on my chest, and then, throwing 
back hı. noble head, he gave one, two, three, 
four terrible roars of triumphi and debance. 

“As these mi hty, reverberating sounds 
died away in deep, hoarse growls, I could 
hear no end of an uproar outside, The 
Nigyvers wore fining off their vans like mad— 
the wond r is they. didn't hill one another. 
I afterwards learned that the tirst thing 
each of them did was to swarm up the 
nearest avila ble tree in vider to yet out 
of harm's Мау. 

"И is necessary to bear in mind that a 
darkness prevailed in the clearing which 
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been 


might, ha ve 
° felt.’ 

“It seemed that Morket was awakened at 
the first roar, and, without a moment s 
delay, he got out of bed, put on his trousers 
and hat, and then sallicd forth with his 
rifle, thinking that the hon must be at least 
very close to the camp, judging from the 
loudness of the roars he himself had heard. 
He made his way, or rather felt his ways 
over to my hut, doubtless wondering 
why I had not come out to meet him. Не 
was guided partly by the loud purrs of the 
fearful brute and partly by the excited crie* 
of the Kaffirs. 

“ When Morket got to the door he cried out. 
‘Jack, where are you?’ I heard him, ая 
indeed I had heard everything else, but was 
absolutely unable to utter a sound, though I 
was fully aware that my Ше depended 


upon it. 
po [^ Morket 


in homelv language, 
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* Morket must have worked round my hut 
and seen the hole made by the lion, who 
simply pushed the poles on one side and then 
tore out the mat walls and crawled in under 
my bed. Then, of course, Morket realised 
what had happened, and ran round the other 
side and kicked the door down. All this 
time the only thing I seemed to take an 
interest in was the loud sipping suck, suck, 
made by the lion as he drew my blood into 
his reeking jaws. I remembered with a 

ng of regret that I had not lived a model 

ife recently, and I began to pray as I had 
never prayed before. As I prayed I thought 
how curious it was that I should be lving 
without the slightest sense of pain, with 
a man-eating lion chewing my flesh and 
drinking my blood. I could not realise 
the full horror of the thing. 

“I had been lying on my back on the 
floor of the hut, with my neck and head 
resting against the side, when Morket 
kicked at the door. As he did so the lion 
drove his terrible fangs into my right 
groin; the next moment, with another loud 
purr-r-r-r, he leapt out of the hut into the 
darkness—almost into Morket’s face. As 
he ran with me he seemed to be twisting 
and jerking me round sideways as though 
striving to get me cn to his back. 

* You may imagine Morket's feelings as he 
groped around in the inky darkness, scream- 
ing out first to one nigger and then to the 
other to bring lighted bunches of grass. 

* He found his way into m> hut, and, on 
feeling in the bed, hc piaced his hand in a 
pool of blood, which gave unmistakable 
information as to what had happened. 

“The lion ran across the clearing with me 
for about thirt; yards, and put me down 
under a big boabab tree, Не ran with a 
springy leap, purrin lou ly as he went, 
for all the world like a contcnted cat. 

“The brute seemed to resent the slightest 
movement of my body. 1. I moved ап arm 
he bit it аен А and an uneas: jerk of my 
leg would be punished by a te.:.ble scrape 
of the claws. 

* [lay on my back at the base of a tree with 
the lion on top of me, occasionally gazing 
at me with his great, luminous, greenish- 
yellow eyes, which seemed to fill me with 
unutterable loathing and horror, so expres- 
sionless and cold were they, yet so diabolical 
in their ruthless cruelty. 

“I ought to tell you that, from the very 
first, I had not ceased to wonder how it was 
that the lion didn't kill me outright, either 
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E are four brothers, and, like most 
brothers who come fairly near to- 
gether in age, we are not always of one 
mind. But ever since father returned from 
America and told us of the tree houses 
there we have been agreed that to have 
one of our own would be the best thing out. 
Imagine, then, our feelings when we returned 
from our summer holiday and found what 
Mrs. Wiggs would have called a “ petrified 
air castle." | 
The spot it is built in is a small wood at 
the rear of our house in a pretty little 
Cheshire village. The wood consists for 
the most part of tall straight trees, and 
three of these, two beeches and a sycamore, 
were selected to build in. Between them, 
at a height of about twenty feet from the 
ground, is placed a triangle of three thick 
oak beams. held by iron brackets round 
the tree trunks; the house rests on this, 
and the whole is hung by six chains, two on 
each tree and each capable of bearing about 
forty hundredweight, the whole structure 
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by biting mv head or tearing me to pieces 
with his terrible claws. I had seen lions 
kill oxen by driving their heads down 
between their legs and so breaking their 
necks, and I knew that if the monster who 
was drawing my blood in streams into his 
mouth only chose to kill me, he need but give 
me one little tap with his all-powerful paw. 

But the lion seemed perfectly content and 
quiet with his prey. I felt his long rough 
tongue scraping up my thighs and abdomen, 
and as it crept up higher and higher 1 felt 
little gusts of his horrible, stinking breath. 
I half turned my head away, but still 
the long, greedy tongue rose higher and 
higher towards my throat. 

“Up to this time I had been reflecting, 
in a strangely calm manner, on the cunous 
aspect of this frightful affair, precisely as 
though I were а disinterested outsider 
instead of the dying victim of the man-eater. 
As I felt the lion’s carrion-soiled jaws near my 
face and throat, however, I was seized with 
terror, and instinctively I threw up both 
arms, and thrust them far in between his 
jaws, and, indeed, almost down his throat. 
As I did so the monster snapped off three 
fingers of my right hand, and, hornble as 
it may seem to the reader, 1 actually left 
my arms and hands lving idly in the lion's 
jaws. Thank God, I thought, ‘he is 
satisfied. with sucking the bleeding fingers 
he has bitten off, and as long as I can keep 
nim at arm's length with my hands in his 
mouth, I will have vet a few minutes of life 
left for earnest prayer.’ 

“And 1 prayed—oh, how I prayed. Му 
life, however, was fast ebbing away, and, 
later on, 1 didn't seem to mind so much, 
I grew fainter and fainter, and—so 1 am 
told—I kept moaning feeblv, * Joe, Joe, oh 
why can't you shoot him or do something ? ' 
Constantly my thoughts reverted to. my 
people at home, and I felt bitterly sorry on 
their account, for 1 knew how horrified and 
shocked they would be at my terrible end. 
After thinking of these things for a few 
moments I would resign myself to death 
with a feeling of complacency, and then 
next moment, perhaps, I would have some 
kind of vague idea that I should be saved 
after all. During all this time the boys 
kept screaming ° Nkanga! Nkanga!’ (‘The 
lion! The lion! ). just as if they were in 
any danger in the lofty trees up which 
they had swarmed. Poor Joe Morket was 
simply waltzing round the clearing in utter 
bewilderment and agony of mind. The ap- 
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weighing under two tons. There is no fear 
of this giving way, nor of any damage 
to the trees, which are protected where the 
chains pass round them by thick pieces of 
sacking. 

A steep wooden stairway with a gate at 
the top and handrails on each side makes 
a safe ascent even for ladies, as well as being 
picturesque. The house is made of dark 
pitch pine, and has a pretty thatched roof 
of heather, and its inside measurements are 
12 ft. x 7 ft., and 6 ft. high. There are four 
windows, one on either side of the door and 
two at the back, and at each side there are 
two bunks, as on board ship. Now, these 
bunks are simply perfect, for they are spring 
beds with a chintz-covered mattress on them, 
and the upper ones can be dropped in the 
daytime so as to form the back of a most 
comfortable couch. A table and four 
chairs complete the furniture, and we are 
making a small cupboard to hold our 


palling blackness of the night added a horror 
to the thing which no pen could describe, 

* At last my friend did induce two of the 
nigger to make a couple of torches of dry 
grass and by the lund and uncertain light 
of these he was enabled, though very 
indistinctly, to see the lhon standing over 
my prostrate form. He was an enormous 
gaunt brute, over ten feet in length, and with 
a luxuriant tawny mane that imparted to 
him a most majestic appearance, Joe 
told me afterwards that, ах he approna: hed 
with his gun, Î was 
softly to myself. 

"Up to this time my unfortunate com- 
panion was afraid to shoot, dest he should 
hill me instead of the hon. He screamed 
out. Keep cool, Jack `—а funny admoni- 
tion, this. ° Only keep cool and I wall see 
what I сар do for vou,’ 

* As he approached, the lion took his fangs 
out of me and faced about, growling ard 
snarling hornblv, and with one big paw 
on my chest. How Morket kept his. head 
at ten paces from the lion. l don't know, 
but, anyhow, he levelled his title and fired, 
The hon immediately staggered back a few 
paces, clear of my body, for he had been hit 
fairly in the eye, and the ball, after crushing 
ıt. had come out through the lower jaw, which 
it had broken badly. 

* Morket instantly proceeded to re-load, 
but he was in such a desperate hurry that 
the lever of his ntie jammed, and he found 
himself practically helpless. Will it be 
believed that this desperate man, now fairly 
at his wit’s-end, rushed forward towards the 
hon and dealt him a terrihe blow on the head 
with the stock of his ntle. This did the hon 
no harm, whereas Morket’s gun was literally 
crumpled up. My friend, however, at once 
implored his torch-bearer to. run. over to 
the hut and get my mile, and with this he 
killed the lion in two shots.” 


meaning or Crooning 


The events recorded by Jack only occupied 
some thirteen minutes, and the details may 
appear somewhat exaggerated, but they are 
faithfully recorded by me. 1 met this man 
while on a trip to the Pacific Islands, and, 
having entered into a discussion with him 
on what is termed the ‘deer scare,” 1 
related my own experience, when, as a youth, 
1 went hon-hunting in Africa. for the fret 
time. When I had finished my varn he 
retired to his cabin and returned with an 
old note-book, from which 1 copied this 
account almost verbatim. 


delightful to sit on. and from which there 1 à 
line country view. | 
Having so far described our home in the 
trees, we will now tell something of our 
experiences there. We lost no time 10 
rigging ourselves up with two good blankets 
each, and one fine moonlight night we took 
up our new abode, having also provide 
ourselves with a safe lantern and carnage 
candles. Our little Aberdeen terrier Mac 
accompanied us, and soon made himsel 
comfortable on the feet of No. 2—a luxury 
unknown to him at home; and we may 
here say that should any stray tramp ЧУ 
to seek a night's rest up there, he wo 
stand a very good chance of retiring quickly 
with one of Mac's teeth for a keepsake ! ; 
During that first night a strong wind ah 
up, but it swayed our house so gently tha 
we slept all the sounder. and so well MS 
were we that breakfast-time had 5 : 
by an hour before we awoke. The fo owing 


crockery and stores. In front of the night we prepared for cooki our own 
house is а balcony three feet wide, which is breakfast 8 [e^ raged up * 
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place at the foot of the trees. This we did 
by getting some good bricks and forming a 
square, upon which we placed an old bottom- 


less coal bucket turned upside down, with two 
more bricks across the top of it to rest the 
kettle or pans upon. 


Then we gathered fag- 


n and some shavings from a building not 
ar off and retired to rest and sound sleep. with 
the breeze blowing in through our windows. 

Early next morning we awoke, and, dressing 
quickly, descended to make our fire. Soon 
there was a glorious crackling. and No. 3 
returned with a filled kettle, which speedily 
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quse who have visited Davos, St. Moritz, 
, Grindelwald, or any of the recognised 
Alpine winter resorts, are agreed that the 
fest and most thrilling of the many pas- 
times indulged in by tourists is bobsleighing, 
invariably referred to as “ bobbing.” 
Indeed, unless you have dashed down one 
of the bobsleigh runs with a jolly crew at a 
speed of thirty or more miles an hour you 
have no idea of the delights of the sport. 

Yet, it is only during the last few seasons 
that bobsleighing may be said to have 

caught on.” For years it has been 
tobogganing, and the tobogganer, with his 
lightly built craft, capable of seating only 
one, has looked askance at the clumsy 
bobsleigh with its great runners of steel and 
heavy frame. No one ever dreamed a few 
years ago that to-day there would be special 
runs or tracks for bobsleighs, just as there 
are for toboggans. St. Moritz was the first 
to erect one, and last season another was 
opened at Davos, without question the fines‘ 
bobsleigh run in the whole of Switzerland. 
Before deseribing these runs, a word or 
two about the machine and how it is managed 
will not be out of place. A typical bob- 
sleigh measures some fifteen feet in length, 
E three feet wide, and stoutly padded. 
"uch a machine will comfortably carry five 
Үш The crew sit in a row, legs strad- 
„„ across the bob and alongside the 
*ilpper in front. Feet are pressed against 
you Tests, and hands grip straps, so that 
{ ай. шау be thrown on one side, right ог 
i necessa i . cing 
emn: ry operation when taking 
ко machine runs on two pairs of steel 
t ners, those behind being stationary and 

ose infront movable, for it is by the latter 
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boiled, and then we made room for the 
frying-pan and cooked our bacon. Presently 
the wood was filled with the savoury smell 
of the wood fire and the frying, and we 
mounted the steps with a full teapot and a 
dish of delicious fried bread and bacon. To 
complete our enjoyment, No. 4 had tidied 
up the bunks and laid the table ready for 
us, and No. 2 strolled in to enjoy himself, 
promising to be either cook or stoker the 
following day. So great was our delight 
that several of our friends expressed a wish 
that we would let our house at one shilling 
each per night. But mother decided that 
it had better be a family affair, since the 
attractions were so great that we might 
find ourselves ousted—and mothers always 
know best. 

A few nights later three boys we had 
invited had retired by ten o'clock, when 
No. 1 suddenly thought he would join them. 
So he made his way up with the warning 
note. Cooey," long and shrill. However. 
being almost asleep, our visitors were 
startled, and. after many requests, opened 
the door and presented a toasting-fork at 
No. 1. this being the only weapon of defence. 
There was a slight tussle after this, as the 
spare blankets Had already been appro- 
priated; but after some good-natured 
struggling No. 1 was snugly rolled up. and 
all was silent once more. The ladies prefer 
to visit us at about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and they all declare the tea we give 
them to be excellent. We have even 
succeeded in having hot buttered tea-cakes, 
toasted by ourselves, at our red-hot bucket. 

Of course there is the washing up to be 
done. but we have often had the kindly 
help of our lady friends. who seem rather 
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that the bob is steered. This steering is 
accomplished by the skipper in front by an 
apparatus of cords and pulleys. When it is 
remembered that a loaded bob will weigh 
anywhere from one ton to a ton and a-half, 
it will be seen that the skipper must be an 
individual of resource and nerve, for, with 
such a weight down a steep hill, a tremendous 
impetus is gained. Then the brakesman, 
the man at the rear, should be one possessed 
of muscles of steel, for it is his province to 
retard the speed of the flying bob, and 
sometimes even bring it to a standstill. 
He accomplishes this by driving heavy steel 
teeth into the ice by pressing down two 
levers. 

It is these machines that are now all the 
rage in Switzerland, and all day long, 
through the crisp, invigorating air, one 
hears the cry, “ Bob!” “ Bob!” as they 
dash by. It was at St. Moritz the first 
bobsleigh run was erected. It is a mile in 
length, with a total drop of 403 feet and a 
mean gradient of one in thirteen. The 
steepest part is just before the finish, where 
the gradient is one in eight. The fastest 
time that & bobsleigh has done the course 
is 1 min. 59 9.10 sec. Two seasons ago a 
noted Chinese statesman paid a visit to St. 
Moritz, and was taken to the course and was 
apparently an interested spectator. When 
asked by a local reporter what he thought 
of the sport, he replied, “ It's whizz-zz; 
then walkee one long mile!" But tc the 
enthusiastic bobber the dragging of the 
machine uphill again is nothing. Besides 
his own crew, there are plenty of willing 
hands, and in some places it is possible to 
reach the starting-point again by the 
mountain railways. 
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to like that part of the work (anyhow, it 
suits us very well to think so). 

It is our hope that by telling this much of 
our tree house and its pleasures others will 
take up the idea, perhaps in distant places, 
and share in the healthful enjoyment of 


open-air life, free from the damp so often 
experienced in camping-out. We are pre- 
paring 1 code of signals for use to our home, 
and when we are in full working order we 
hope to be worthy of this lovely gift with 
which father has presented us. 


BOBSLEIGH RUNS OF SWITZERLAND. 


This is one of the advantages of the new 
bobsleigh run at Davos, which was used for 
the first time in February of this year. It 
can claim the distinction of being the 
longest in the world. It has been built by 
a syndicate composed largely of English 
shareholders at a cost of 100,000 francs. 
It is nearly two miles long, three metres 
wide, increasing to five or more at the 
curves, and has an average gradient of 9 in 
100. 

It commences at the top of the Schatzalp 
Funicular Railway, descending through the 
pine-covered slopes to the end of the pro- 
menade. At the bottom there is a grand 
stand capable of accommodating 300 
persons, and from this an excellent view of 
the last 500 yards of the course can be 
obtained. After reachirg the bottom one 
can gain the starting-point in less than 
fifteen minutes by means of the Funicular 
Railway. Already, several races have been 
held on this new bob course, though no 
records have yet been established. At the 
same time, some remarkable speeds have 
been made, some of the more expert crews 
covering the course at the rate of over forty 
miles an hour. Only one machine is allowed 
to descend at a time, and the second is not 
allowed to leave the starting-point until 
the first has cleared the course. Ап electric 
bell is set tinkiing the moment the bobs 
reach the bottom, so that the starter at the 
top knows when the course is clear. 

But the bobsleigh can be used on the road 
as well as on the specially erected courses. 
Indeed, it is the sailing ship of the Alps. 
It has this-advantage over the toboggan : 
it can be used over rougher roads, and by 
means of its braking apparatus can be 
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middle throw themselves hard over to the 
пуб, stretehing their aims to give every 
ounce of weight. The shipper havls fun. 
ourly at the pulley, the brakesman Jets dite 
take dance on the snow, ready for аһан 
application. A moment more and we have 
passed the cerner, and are арат rushing 
madly slong ап the centre et the course. 
Itas thrilling, and we dub ttethe rande 
spert on earth. 

After a few days of this kind of exh. 
rating exercise we decide to pit curselves 
Against the trauma In many plies In 
Switzetland at as possible to race the tron 
steed down the sloge `~, from obe station to 
another, Sometimes it means a journey. of 
five or even ten miles with a drop perhaps 
of 3.000 feet. dt oas no pectine for the 
pure novice, for it demands shall not to 
mention nerve and seme pluck. But come 
with me, in imagination, by the morning 
train from St. Moritz to Come. dt as largely 
tilled with bobbers in their sweaters, Alpine 
capa, puttes, and heavily malted boots 
At the end of the train are a couple cf open 
trucks boulen with bobsleighas. 


easily pulled up or even stopped. Careering 
wildly down the slopes of the mountains, 
and dashing along the roads in the cool 
exhilarating air is a joy and a delightful 
experience. 

The moment breakfast is over at the hotels 
and sanatoriums, the bobs are got ready, 
crews are selected, and off to the mountains 
the parties go, only to dash back in time 
for luncheon with a ravenous appetite. 
Ladies are very fond of ihe sport, and on 
eight out of every ten hcbslcghs you meet 
you will find a couple of women. Their 
presence is a useful restraint on daring, for 
at the finish a spill too ‘lose to the edge of 
a precipice is certain.y not advisable. Аз 
soon as a downward course is reached, 
where it is decided to have a “run,” the 
crew jump on board, the brakesman mean- 
while keeping the teeth of the rake deep 
down into the well-beaten snow tll the 
skipper shouts " Ready." Then up goes 
the brake; the bob begins to slide; speed 
is gathered as we fly at a rapid rate down 
the snow-covered road. A corner suddenly 

i pet 
ipa aa 11 1 pond hi Start of the new Bobsicigh Run at Davos. 


Crew ready to dewe). 


] As soon as the end of the journey И 
reached the machines are unloaded and 
| quickly drawn info the centre of the rail 
wav which leads -traiht down to ету. 
three and cehalf miles away, tbe troad fol- 
lowing closely the course of the railway 
With иу speed the bobs are overt 
2 hauled, andan а few minutes the crews aft 
E on board. The whistle of the trun warm 
| us that she is about to make her retur 
journey, aud there is = pec ulation as w 
whether the bobslergh or the locomotive 
will reach Bergun hist. The ladies of the 
party grow a little nervous as they glaner 
down over the mountain slope at the lit ie 
village nesthng some 2.000 feet below ut. 
but iheir sterner companions quickly ia 
assure them as the shipper shouts” Read! 
Next instant we are off. At firt very 
slowly. but as the bob feels its way ! й 
speed Increases, Soon the wind sings p 
we tear through the cool air to the musi » 
the steel runners. To our left is the nr 
bend. one of many before our destinatiot 
is reached. Quickly comes the order жа 
the skipper. when the middle tbree thro 
their bodies over to the desired directi 
We pass the comer safely, our Spt * 
increasing. Then through the pine-tret 
on our right we discern the puffing ча 
little way ahead of us. We utter an 5 
clamation of disappointment, but " 
skipper is equal to the occasion. We m: 
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get up speed, he explains. Then comes the 
order, “ One, two, вов! One, two, вов!” 
At this command everyone throws himself 
or herself back, until backs rest on those 
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tinues until we are literally flying through 
space. More corners are negotiated, fol- 
lowed by the cries, “ One, two, вов!” when 
some one raises the shout Bravo! We 


Bobsleighing down the new Bobsleigh Run at Davos. 


behind. At the yell " Bob!” all give a 
violent jerking lurch of the body from the 
hips forward. This provides a push to the 
sleigh. It increases the speed. So it con- 


glance upward and note we have passed the 
train. A minute or two later we reach 
Bergun. Our journey has taken seven 
minutes, or at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JANUARY. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.X. 


- > uem — — = 


Occasionally bobsleighs do 
specially at sharp corners As ths 
variably means a spill in the soft snow 
the bank no serious harm is usually 
At the same time some bad accidents have 
occurred before now, and for that reason 
train-racing on bobsleighs cannot be re 
commended to those who have not had 
little experience of the behaviour of these 
quaint machines. They are now ad- 
mitted, however, to be equally as safe as the 
toboggans, if not safer. 

These latter consist of two parallel steel а 
springs of circular section, which form both e 
the runners and sides of the machine, and 
are held together by three steel cross- 
To this is fastened a board with a thick 
leather cushion, upon which the rider 
or lies. Those used to negotiate the 
such as the famous Cresta at St. Moritz 
have no steering apperatus or brakes. The 
racer steers his machine by throwing his 
weight to one side, and retards its pro we» 
gress by digging his feet, on which an 
clamped powerful steel rakes, into the ie 1999 
behind. v= 

Exciting as tobogganing is, it is not hall ' 
so enjoyable as  bobsleighing. On them" 
bobsleigh we have delightful companions, 
and as we glide safely down the mountain 
roads through the pine forests we cas — 
crack jokes with one another, sing songs ‚ 
if the speed is not too fast to prevent us e 
getting our breath, and then if we do ШШ 
tumble, well, we all fall into the snow to- 129^ 
gether, and that causes endless amusement 
as one by one we extricate ourselves 19x 
Bobsleighing is the sport in the Alps at — 
this time of the year, and a right royal „= 
sport it is. a. 


The Boy Himself, The Poultry Run, Aviary, Pigeon Loft, Rabbitry, and Gardens. ы 


не Boy HiwskLE,—I trust you all enjoyed your 
T early autumn holiday; but I am sure you did. Ah! 
youth is a glorious time, if not mis-spent, as, alas ! it 
too often is by the idle and thoughtless. And yet 
future health depends on what you do in your young 
days. You may believe me, for my experience has 
been vast. The boy who gives way to bad habits, 
especially tbe vice of schools, is likely to find himself 
опе day iu an asylum ога gaol, if indeed he does not 
fill an early grave, I speak fearlessly- perhaps terri- 
fyingly—but I have the courage of my convictions, 
and there js never a week passes that I do not receive 
letters from young men thanking me for the timely 
warnings I gave them. Now, boys, you must not 
forget that January, if it be frosty, and not muggy and 
wet, as it too often is in the south of England, isa 
bracing month. A dry day should call you out of 
doors, for coddling by 5 fire weakens the whole system. 
I рахе among my numerous readers mang knights of 
the bath. But they would not be worthy of the name 
if they gave up their morning tub because, forsooth, 
the water was cold. If the ice lies hard over the top 


uses a domb-bell can nn 
In winter а boy shou 


frosty, а hole a foot in depth in a damp place often 
does well. lu this the nest may be scooped out and 
lined with chopped straw. If frosty, fine uncut straw 
mixed with ashes. I hope everyone who attempts to 
breed has a book. Write to tbe “ Exchange and Mart” 
Office and the people will send you a list, You may 
mention this paper, If weather be very cold, you will 
need to give some warm food twice a day, but the hard 
food, such ag maize, keeps up tbe temperature best, 
Breeding cocks, like the Game, will often starve them- 
selves for the sake of the hens, and shovld be fed when 
quite alone. Cleanliness is as necessary in the fowl- 
house and run now as at any time, especially if the 
weather be warmish and muggy. Meaty scraps mixed 
with the soft warm food will be mach relishel, but 
take care your laying fowls do not get fat. Weed ont 
useless stock, 


THE AVIABY.—Of course all is quiet now in this de- 
partment, but you will already have made up your mind 
аз to the birde you are to mate when tbe time comes 
round. These should be in the pink of perfection by 
careful dieting, cleanliness, pure soft filtered water, no 
dainties, the best of seeds, and ventilation of rooms. 
A little green food can still be found, but it should 
be fresh, else it will scour the birds and injure your 
chances of successful breeding. 


Tax PIGEON Lorr.—Many find it difficult to keep 
illness from the loft at this time of the year, and 


a sick pigeon is a difficult t to deal witb. 
Besides, disease is apt to spread, Wel it is prevent- 


Rabbits, that you can't well do without) and tbe cleanest 2 
of oats and roots. No roots mast be left about the | "ry 
hutehes, You may employ your idle time in building “uy 
цем Lutches, but have good dry wood. ~*~ 


А i د‎ 
THE Ganpkss. It the ground is hard as flint with — 
frost you cannot dig, of course, But you can see to 


trimming of belges and all out-growing shoots, api ~~ 
especially tothe walks. If they need repairing, rou LI 
shingle may be pat down: then after all the »prinf fa 


work and planting is finished, yon can put over tbese "ч 
walks finely riddled gravel and well roll down. m 
[ have to wish all my readers a very happy and 
prosperous New Year. Ob, boys, remember, that ai AIT 
you sow, «o must you reap, for evil or for good. Be | yy, 
strong and live % as to become stronger. Fear God, * = 
but never man. =" 
“ey 
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DOINGS FOR JANUARY. "ы, 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITH "STILL-LIFE " MODELS. 


1 has given me some reflection to find a title for this 
column, and the above is the way of expressing 
myself that I can think of. What 1 mean to imply 07 
it is the photography of either china figures піару 
arranged, or the arrangement of creatures onc living: 


fs FH 
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would put the average human subject to shame, But 
what we want is not merely a photograph of a piece of 
china, but the representation of à scene by means of 
china figures. It will amaze many readers to find what 
à imber of excellent groups can be made by the use of 
china figures ошу. There is, forinstance, on the market 
at the present time a set of china figures representing 
a small boy in various attitudes playing cricket—one 
baiting, one bowling, one catching a bull, ete.; all these 
grouped together can be made into a complete scene. 
And, remember, when it is done,if properly done, the 
figures need not necessarily look like china—there are 
коше experta in this class of work whose groups, if you 
did not know the ornaments shown in them, you would 
think, at any rate at first sight, were done from living 
models! The skill lies entirely in the lighting and 
arrangement of the various parts of the group. 

The general system of producing these pictures is 
easily explained. We want a room with a fairly large 
window—though, as the models will not move, a long 
exposure can be given. In front of this window, about 
four feet from it, we place a table; and the camera is 
placed facing this table but on one side of it ; that is, 
the camera and table are both alongside of the window, 
Tlie reason for this is that it is desirable that the light 
should fall on the models from oue side. At the back 
of the table is erected a large board; this can be done by 
placing a fairly large and rather heavy box or stool on 
the table and leaning the board against it as much up- 
right as possible. The front of this board is now to be 
covered with a piece of light brown paper, or with one 
of the Nature" mounts sold in large sizes. This can 
be simply pinnal on firmly at the corners; it must be 
quite fat and have no creases in it. 

In front of this background, about a foot from it, we 
erect a little platform on whieh to arrange our models, 
This is easily done by simply placing boxes or books of 
the required size fat on tlie table, and on these placing 
à flat board of the proper size: that is, it must be suffi- 
ciently large to cover the bottom of the plate we use 
when seen in the camera. The board can be covered 
with a rather dark cloth, which, like the background, 
must net show any creases. On this cloth we arrange 
our models. Furniture can, of course, be the usual style 
uf doll's furniture; but the fewer accessories the better. 

Dolls, by the way, make splendid "sitters," and if 
you havea little sister who possesses a large collection, 
you will find it by no means a waste of time to see what 
you can make by arranging a group- their legs and 
arma, if jointed, as all respectable dolls are nowadays, 
will permit of very artistic, and often very langhable, 
poses. Dolls never move, their expressions ure often 
really pretty, and, what is most important to the 
amateur photographer, their complexions (when fairly 
new") are irreproachable! No freckles, no moles, no 
other facial objections! What professional photo- 
grapher, struggling with his presentment of the lutest 
Society beauty, would not envy the amateur who has 
such models, which require no kind of retouching 2 

With respect to the lighting. If the opposite side to 
the window is found to give too deep a shadow a re- 
fleetor must be used, as with the human subject. Either 
а large piece of white paper, a sheet, or a large mirror, 
will auswer the purpose. The last named is, however, 
rather apt to throw uneven shadows, Owing to its too 
great reflecting powers. If a very large sheet of brown 
paper or “ Nature" mount is employed, both tbe back- 
ground and foreground can be formed without the 
objectionable join between the two, which sometimes 
mars à picture in which it is not carefully hidden. To 
do this it is only necessary to bend the paper in à kind 
of semi-circle, so that the under surface of the bottom 
rests on the support, while the top is hell on the board 
Ed by means of pius and is at right-augles to the 

tom. 

A soft diffused light gives the best result, and strong 
contrasts should be avoided. Exposure is a matter for 
experiment ; it depends on several things—namely, the 
strength of the light, amount of light in room. and 
colouring of the models, as well as tbe rapidity of the 
plate. backed plates are useful to avoid the slight 
halation which sometimes surrounds white objects 
taken against a dark background. 

There is an immense number of objects which lend 
themselves to this sort of treatment. To mentiona few: 
Buttertlies and moths, stuffed birds, beasts and fishes, 
artificial chickens (these can be boaght in numerous 
оа many shops, either witli or without eggs, at 

asterüme), stuffed kittens off pen-wipers, china dogs, 
pigs, rabbits, and other things too numerous to mention. 
Keep vour eyes open when you go to a toy or china shop, 
and when you are visiting your friends keep a look-out 
on their mantelpieces and china cupboards. There is 
an almost endless variety of materiai to be easily ob- 
tained which can be put to such uses, and your own 


ingenuity must supply further methods of dealing with 
it when you have got it. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


LUDLOW GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


s connection with this school, which bas now been 
Lu ix ene for over six hundred years, an “Old 
bor ovians' Club” has recently been formed. Any old 
to y uds have not yet done so are earnestly requested 
таоца with the hon. secretary, Gerald М. 
forward pi eer. Ludlow, when full particulars will be 
the school” Among the distinguished former pupils of 
Fed. Оо! are Sir R. А. Hudson (of the National Liberal 
eration) and Mr, Stanley Weyman. 


action, L. diction,‏ ہج 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


[THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIES.) 


(Continued. from page 144.] 


* What to do with Our Boys” 
| Competition. 


S announced in our issue for Oct. 31st, 
we have arranged with the British 
Schools of Commerce and Journa- 

lism to present our readers with 10 valuable 
prizes in the form of Scholarships, valued 
at One Hundred Guineas. 


The competition paper will consist of a 
newspaper extract to Бе written in 
" McEwan's Royal Shorthand,” and, to 
enable our readers to write this extract, and 
possibly win one of the valuable prizes, we 
have arranged to give our readers 


THREE Free LESSONS IN 


"McEWAN'S ROYAL SHORTHAND.” 


Lesson J. appeared in our issue for 
Nov. 7th, and Lesson ll. in our issue for 
Nov. 28th. 


— 


Lesson III. 
Principles of Contraction. 


Special signs are provided for all fre- 
quently-occurring prefixes and suffixes. 


Com, con, cog, cum are represented by 
means of a heavy dot written at the com- 
mencement of the rest of an outline, as in 


0 contest, e No compose, 
ee) congress. 


When com, etc., occur medially, they 
are indicated by disjoining the preceding and 
following parts of the outline and bringing 
these two parts near to each other; for in- 


stance DISCONNECT, is \_ des and ect 


written close together; the prefix is, how- 
ever, most frequently omitted, and indicated 
by writing the outline close to the preceding 


word as: (AD. life's contrasts, $ to 
contest, G they compel. 

Ex by the abbreviated “s” thickened 
as in | Exeter, q extra, N expel, 
8 execrate, W express, N expressag 

Inter, Intro, Enter by NT, dee 

7b introduce, "b introduced. 

Uns, ins, by a curved tick, as Ne inspira 
tion, . , unscrewed, tt unskilled. 
Magni, Magna, by M, as in magnify, 
— magnitude. E 

Self by the abbreviated "S" as in 

Y^ set control. 
`*` Sur, Sus by the double SS sign, as in 
surveyor. 
° -Tion by a curved tick, as in: 


Occasion, , V—4 | presentation, 


EP di congratulation, A operation, 


" € 9 э @ 2929 ө 


physician. 


-Ing. When it is not convenient to use 
stroke for Ng, a light dot may be used, as in 


. casting, but the stroke is always used 


if possible, as in “cruising, 


-Ings by a heavy dot, as in . castings. 
-Ment by Mt or Nt, as in moment. 
Every very frequently occurring word is 


provided with an abbreviated sign if neces- 
sary, thus :— 


а-ай. م‎ has 7 sympathy Z^ 

all>. have than 

and, Z he the 

as ^ high this G 

ask 9) his Y those 

i BN hümble cs to + \ 
en N in up upon 

but 1 it what ^ 

by N its b when N 

can م‎ kind — which / 

could Mr.. . will = 

do not — wishes 

done | objects ON. with GC 

for. . BE sus words . 2. 

general / received would ү 


happy-ly N should  - yesterday ( 


_ Some longer and less frequently-occur. 
ring words are contracted to the first syllable 
or first two syllables, just as they would be 
shortened in the ordinary writing, thus :— 
"M. member, majesty, & . practice, 


Nes practical-ly, — nothing, 


Ts , accomplished, X... governed-ment, 
gy necessary, N captain. 
Very often several words may be written 
without lifting the pen, thus: 
is to be... it vil. N 
NN from step to step, — may be, 
М it may be, it may be added. 


The usually represented b i 
y a dot may, 
phrasing, be represented by a tick, G 


V if the, 2 if the congress. 
MISCELLANEOUS OUTLINES. 


means, 7m regulations, £- realise, 


7, ideals, Utopia, ^ rhetoric, 


declamation CN p humanise 
proceedings, | . Steadily, 


KV. endeavoured, J speed. 
aving committed the above to mem 
by writing them slowly from ten E Atte 


times, write the following exercise ; 
s g cise in short- 


have been, 
step by step, 


— fe a 


Exercise 3. 


The Congress will com 

| gres pel the a А 
plished composer to contest the claim S EE 
Company to the right to disconnect the gas. 
Е The General left by the express for 
xeter, and expressed his Surprise at th 
high 1 of speed attained. j 
r Cook int i i 
M roduced the captain to his 
By a lucky ins 
labourer unscrewed 

the ship. 


The self control of the Me 
| т 
Royal College of Surgeons was sni di ° 
On the occasion of the presentation t 
the physician, Mr Edge will speak ш 
А 


When the above exerci 
1 se has А 
ребе it may be sent for сов 
5 of the British Schools of 
ommerce and Journalism, 97 New Bond 
Street, London, W. ` i 


Enclose 
for its return. stamped addressed envelope 


piration the unskilled 
the valve, and so saved 


— a o RN 
„„ The actual ti ; | 
are the Prisewi "»ners will pios 8 78 ed decide whe 
В.О.Р." dated January 30th. umber of the 
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SOMETHING NEW IN PARLOUR GAMES. 


\ Er days are looked upon by most boys, 

I think, as necessary evils ; but their 
dreariness soon vanishes if we find some 
amusing pastime to keep us from brooding 
over our ill-luck. 

Parlour games are a source of much 
entertainment on such occasions, and as 
something new in this line may be of interest 
to readers of the B.O.P.” and help fill 


Diagram of Board. 


up a few otberwise dull hours, I will give a 
short description of a little game arranged 
by myself. I call it“ Bang, but perhaps 
you can think of a better title. It is played 
with a board, a set of pieces, and a teetotum, 
all of which can be made in an hour or two 
by any boy with very little trouble. 

First, procure two stout pieces of card- 
board, 12 in. by 6 in., and bind these firmly 
together at their widest sides by means of 
some wide tape, care being taken that they 
open and close quite flatly. 

Now cover the outside with brown paper, 
leaving a margin all round to lap over the 
edges. After this is thoroughly dry, paste 
a piece of tinted paper over the inside, 
pressing it down well so that no blisters are 
allowed to form. | | 

Having completed this to your вайз- 
faction, rule off the board neatly into twelve 
equal divisions from top to bottom, and 
again from left to right, which will result 
in 144 squares of similar dimenions. The 
four centre ones should now be coloured 
blue, or otherwise rendered distinguishable, 
as they are to represent a pond during the 
progress of the game. The trees and figures 
should also be filled in, and the black 
spaces made to correspond with those 
shown in the diagram. 

The board is now finished, and we have 
only the pieces and teetotum to fashion. 
The former consist of twelve circular cards, 
the diameter of which should equal the 
width of the squares. Four of these are 
to be used as men by the players. 
and should be marked "1," "2," "3," 
and “4” respectively, the remaining eight 
acting as what I will term “ coveys," for 
want of a better word. Опе of these can 
be left alone as a blank; whilst on a pair 
of the others should be sketched a representa- 
tion of (wo birds; on another pair, three ; 


By A. E. Hopee. 


L—' BANG.” 


on a third pair, four; and on the remaining 
disc, one, there being thus a total of nineteen 
birds. A sketch is given of one of these 
counters, which can be used as a copy by 
any reader who is unable to produce some 
more elegant ones of his own design. 

The teetotum is merely a hexagonal piece 
of cardboard fixed firmly at nglhit-angles 
on a central spindle of some sort, such as 


Sketch of one of the 
** Coveys.'' 


Face of Teetotum. 


an ordinary eribbage marker. Ву drawing 
lines from each angle to the centre, you 
will obtain six triangles. tive of which should 
be numbered consecutively from опе up- 
wards, and the sixth coloured red. 

All is now ready, and we can proceed with 
the game. Before actual play is commenced, 
however, the eight covers“ should be 
shuffled on the table with the blank sides 
uppermost, so that the plavers are unable 
to identify them. They are then to be 
placed, in this position, on the various 
squares coloured black. 

Two, three, or four persons can take part 
in the game, who, having selected their 
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men, place them on the spaces bearing 
their respective numbers. 

The player who ıt agreed shall start 
first spins the teetotum and moves his 
“man` a number of squares corresponding 
to that indicated on the side on which the 
top falls. This may be done in any direction, 
obliquely or otherwise, provided that no 
obstacle intervenes. If no move is avail- 
able without crossing an opponent's * man,” 
a tree. or the " pond.” or should the cast 
take a player on to one of these. or beyond 
the edge of the board. the “ spin ` is for- 
feited. A player ia forced to move if there 
be an Opportunity, but on no account can 
he do so in more than one direction at one 
time. Supposing, for example, a “five” 
is recorded by the tectotum, it is not per- 
missible to advance tliree squares ahead and 
then change the course for the remaining 
points. 

The o ject of moving is to get on one of the 
unoccupied squares adjacent to a “ covey.” 
when the player is considered °° within 
range," and i entitled to tire "—that is 
to say, should the teetotum fall upon the 
red side, he takes the “ covey in question, 
and the number of binds shown beneath go 
towards his count. The ignorance of the 
player as to the quantity of these until 
after he has won the " covey causes great 
amusement; especially if, after numerous 
endeavours мо acquire the desired counter, 
it ultimately proves to be the blank. 

Should the red fail to put in an appearance 
when " within range," the player must per- 
force move according to the result of his 
"spin, and can therefore only rely on 
future moves to bring him back to the 
advantageous position. The red is, of course, 
used as a blank when the player is not 
“ firing." and counts nil. 

The winner ix he who obtains the largest 
number of birds, and it will be seen that 
this need not necessarily be the person 
securing the most “coveys.”” Owing to 
the odd number of the former it is impossible 
to tie. 

Some very amusing and quite exciting 
possibilities occur during play, and I think 
you may rely on obtaining at least as much 
fun out of ©“ Bang ` as can be derived from 
many somewhat expensive games at present 
on the market. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


TS two boys, left unceremoniously by 

the sereaming natives, had nothing 
for it but to follow in the wake of the 
fugitives, 

“We'll be sure to drop on some one 
now," said Gratton. “ Those beggars 
were the niggers, I suppose, and they 
hever set eyes on fellows rigged out like 
us, 80 they funked the look of things: 
but dns We get into the village, or 
town, we'll beat up a white man and 
make all serene.” 
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To plunge it into his heart." 
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They found, however, to their surprise, 
that the getting into the town, if town there 
were, was not a matter of such ease as they 
had expected. Indeed, as they came up to 
the place where they thought the fugitives 
had disappeared, they were still unable to 
see in any direction the slightest sign of 
human habitations. A leng curved ridge 
rose in front of them, and seemed to be of 
circular formation, so far as they could 
judge from their position amongst the cane 
plantations. The sides were cultivated ii 
the same manner as the land around them, 
plantations, maize cropa, and other products 
flourishing freely. But of living creatures 
there appeared for the moment none in 
Bight. 

“ Where on earth have they got to?” 
queried Bissett, looking round. Well, 
come along; we'll mount the next ridge, 
and then surely we'll reach our journeys 
end.” 

If they were surprised before, their 
bewilderment was certainly not lessened 
upon reaching the summit of the slope. 
The bank dropped abruptly, a solid and 

recipitous faq of rock. Some fifty feet 
below them lay the town, upon the shore 
of a river which swept round either end of 
the lofty embankment, that made an are 
of which the stream formed the base. 
Cattle and sheep were grazing upon the 
land beyond the stream, which in turn was 
protected by a somewhat similar cliff and 
ridge ; the river being spanned by a floating 
taft-bridge. | 
There they are at last.“ cried Gratton ; 
“ but how on earth to reach them it’s hard 
to say. Anvhow, they're on the lookout 
for us. My stara! What a sight! I never 
saw anything like it.” 

In spite of the evident excitement of the 
people below them, the boys could not 
refrain from casting hasty glances over the 
whole scene. The frontage of the little 
township was about a mile, and the houses, 
built of wood of light and tasteful apnear- 
ance, were arranged in semicircular streets 
following the contour of the cliffs, though 
at some little distance from them. In the 
centre of the place, facing the river, was a 
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large open space, on either side of which 
stood a tall building, whilst between these 
was the only stone erection to be seen in the 
town, and the only place, so far as they saw, 
from which smoke issued. Indeed, except 
here, there were no chimneys upon any of 
the houses, 

Immediately under the cliff was a row of 
low wooden huts, evidently the dwelling- 
places of such natives as the boys had just 
met. The whole scene was one of great 
novelty and enchantment to the lads, a 
brilliint colouring being lent. to the 
picture by the gay robes with which 
many of the better-class inhabitants were 
clothed. 

Bissett and Gratton stood for а few 
moments gazing down upon the curious 
spectacle, the while men and women looked 
up at them in equal surprise, gesticulating 
and pointing, 

" We seem destined to make our mark, 
anyway," remarked Gratton. “I wonder 
where the white quarter іа, I sav, old man, 
there's one thing strikes me as mighty 
curious—mighty curious now I can see a 


bit clearer.” 


He had been using the glasses, at sight of 
whieh the excitement appeared to grow in 
intensity below. 

" Have a look, Bissett,” he continued. 
"Tm bothered if the be:gars in siks and 
satins aren't blacker bv a long chalk than 
the ladies and gentlemen in waistbands 
only. It’s a bit off, to my wav of think- 
ing. 

Bissett was about to put the glosses to 
his own eye, when a startled cry from his 
companion caused him to look behind him, 
A group of black.skinned men, of powerful 
build, and armed with long spears, were 
advancing towards them, with the evident 
intention of surrounding them. He put the 
glasses into his pocket and tumed to 
Gratton, 

* Rather a queer sort of a reception," he 
said, with an attempt at a laugh. 

“Hm!” sud Gratton. “Well, it's got 
to be f:cel," and he turned to meet the 
foremost of the gronn. 

"I say!" he excliimed, in his loudest 

(To be continued.) 


tone; “where are we? And where can we 
find the British Consul ? 

The reply might as well have been spoken 
by the man in the moon, for апу sense it 
conveyed to the bows, 

"No, no!" tbey cried. “ Don't. you 
understand. English — Anzlais-—-Ingleae ? Oh, 
what on earth do you speak !“ 

The man who appeared to be in command 
caught Ваке я arm sharply, at the rame 
time issuing an order to the others, where. 
upon а second man stepped up to Gratton 
and made him а prisoner in hke manner. 
Bissett dlushed. to the roots of his hair. 
He was naturally hot teni pered, and by no 
means à cowanl ; an! this reception Appeared 
to him hardly consistent. with his ауте 
As an Enghsh ld. For he had an over- 
whelming idea of the greatness uf every- 
thing English, and the consequent smallness 
of all else, especuuty all else that was not 
white, 

"Hands off!" he exchumed angrily, 
trving to shake himself free. 7 Remember, 
Im Enghsh, I tell you, you thick headed 
lump of soot ! 

The man's grip tightened, and Gratton 
кам a nasty look in his eve. 

“Steady, old man," he remarked to his 
friend. we're in a bit of a hole, but it'll be 
a wore one if vou aren't. careful, These 
ebony Johonies don't quite understand un. 
but they evidently aren't meaning to take 
any humbug from us, and we'd. best. wait 
and see what's the game 

Bissett, however, continued to strugyle, 
though he was a child in the swarthy negros 
grip. At lust. getrinz his hand free, in a fit 
of jo ion he struck the fellow full in the face. 

With a ery of rave the man lifted his 
sharp and evil looking: spear, 

" Don't, dont! Gratton, in an 
avony of fear for his frend, and struggling 
unsuccessfully to get to hin. 

There was a loud shout from below. The 
tussle had been watehed from the streets. 
Flinging Bissett upon the ground, and 
planting his foot преп the boy's neck, the 
man mussi his spear to plunge it into his 
prisoner's heart, when a further shout arrested 
his hand. 
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р looked up. " That's whot I said 

when I first saw it," he exclaimed 
* But I don’t see that it matters much whose 
cap it is, now that the game's up in any 
case. 

“ Don't you?” replied his chum decidedly, 
“Than J do. It just means this: that 
somebody else lost his cap on Wednesday 
and is paradi g about to-day in yours,” 

Lacy was bewildered. 

* Can't you put two and two together ? " 
eried Fargo. “ There's в lot of proof in 
this. It's the key to a tale of mystery, and 
Im going to make it my job to clear the 
matter up." | 

“J don't see,” said Lacy, in a tone of 

found melancholy, “how you know it 
isn’t my cap. There's no name (I wish there 
had been), and these stains were got by 
dropping it into the river.” 

is companion winked. “There are 
things that you wot not of,” he chuckled, 


CHAPTER VI. 


“for, fearing at the time that they might 
grieve thee, I kept them dark.“ 

Then Fargo made а confession. It 
seemed th:t on retumi р to school after 
the last holidays he had brought back with 
him a fr'gment of magic power, made 
ma^ifest by a small piece of coloured card, 
He had bn informed by some one deeply 
versed in occult science thet this slip of 
card, placed over a person's head, would 
encourage that person to display certain 
harmless but entertaining eccentricities, 
among others being an indiscriminating 
generosity towards the owner of the spell. 
Anxious that it might work at pretty fre- 
quent intervals, he hit upon the plan of 
secreting the charm in his victim's сар, 
такі 1р a small seam slit in the li ing to 
pass it through, and afterwards drawing 
the aperture neatly together. 

And isn't it there now? asked Lacy, 
the questionable character of his chum's 


disclosure present 


swamped Бу 
interests, 

“Not it," replied Fargo,“ and it never 
was in this cap.” | 

" You don't think the dip in the river 
tumed it to pulp?“ 

Again Fargo replied, “ Not it," adding 
in an animated tone, “Well find out 
who's under the spell, old man. After all, 
magie will declare itself, and the skulki g 
cad who let us in for this shall be brought 
to book." ere 

“How are you going to set about it? 
asked the despondent Lacy. : 

“I shall ed my way," replied his com’ 
panion, laughing. “I shall fir дег every 
cap I come across, and when the piece © 
card betrays itself, I shall go straight to 
Bainbridge and tell him who walks about 
beneath it. That ought to convince him 
we spoke the truth about last Wednesday. 
You keep mum.“ 


being 
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To show how willing he was to do this, 
the bone-bleacher turned with a sigh to his 
work again, and the matter was dropped 
for the time being. 

Fargo did not shirk his self-imposed 
task. At moderately frequent intervals 
he reported to his chum during the next day 
the progress of the search. Considerable 
tact was necessary to avoid arousing sus- 
picion or resentment on the of those 
whose headgsar he inspec but Fargo 
was not lacking in inventiveness, and by 
Friday night he had accomplished a great 
deal. Of course, these investigations were 
directed towards the most suspicious sub- 
jects, though circumstances did not permit 
him to choose first those that he suspected 
most. 

It was not until late on Saturday after- 
noon that, beaming with the consciousness of 
success, he sought out his chum. Drawing 
him aside into a secluded corner of the court- 
yard, he whispered exultantly: “ Гуе 
got my finger on him, neat as possible. 
"m questions ; no blab." jm 

acy looked inquiringly, and Fargo went 
on. "It was a sud. 7 Kappeted 10 be 
passing the kitchea yard just now, and saw 
him at the pump, having a dowzle. As his 
eye fell on me, he called out, ‘Come and 
work the handle, young un,“ and I went like 
a shot, for I saw that he had hung his cap 
ол the handle. You may guess I gave him 
а good cascade, and while his head was 
under it, took occasion to finger the cap. 
There it was, stiff and sharp and distinct, 
just where I had expected to find it.” 

Well.“ cried Lacy, who is he? 

“Why, Curtis, of course!" was the 
answer. Look ооё!” 

This last injunction was caused by some 
one entering the courtyard at that moment, 
and when Lacy turned round it was to see 
Curtis himself. Fargo, with the air of one 
suffering from ennui, wandered indoors, 
but, once safe from observation, took to 
his heels and ran. 


“Hullo, young "un!" cried Curtis 
genialy. “ Why aren't you fishing, as 
usual?“ 


He held out his hand while speaking, as 
though inviting it to be shaken, but Lacy 
was alert, and ignored the action as much as 
he ignored the question. Curtis laughed, 
and, evidently inclined for a little horseplay, 
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made a grab at his victim’s cap. Again 
Lacy’s suspicions stood him in good stead, 
and, making a rapid dodge, he ran toward 
the playground. For some reason best 
known to himself, Curtis was bent on his 
capture, and took up the pursuit with zest. 

** You'd better cave in, young ’un!” he 
called out presently, as Lacy's flight was 
drawing them perilously near to Dr. Bain- 
bridge's own window. “I know all about 
your poaching at Featherstone, and what 
dangles in the river at the end of your bit 
of cotton." 

Apparently this announcement had its 
effect, for Lacy slackened pace with a jerk. 

“ You wouldn't like me to take it all to 
the Head, would you ? went on Curtis. 

Though the fugitive allowed him to draw 
near while speaking, he kept a good arm's 
Stretch of space between them, and con- 
tinued to walk on. They were now well 
within line of the window. 

* Wait a bit!" cried the Fifth Form 
boy. Not so fast!” 

He made another of those sudden lunges, 
and Lacy, in an effort to dodge it, measured 


his length on the ground. At that very 


moment the Doctor’s window was thrown 
up, and his voice was heard in the com- 
mand, “I want you two boys—at once.” 

The two boys obeyed, one with a gleam 
of triumph breaking through a frown of con- 
cern; the other, pale and defiant, At the 
threshold, Curtis dragged off his cap and 
dropped it on tbe ground ; but the master, 
who had watched them as they came, told 
him to bring it with him. .À moment later 
they were in the presence," and Curtis's 
eyebrows rose and his chin dropped slightly 
as he caught sight of Fargo,-also there. 
When his guests were seated at request, 
the Doctor turned to Lacy and said: Be 
so good as to hand me your cap." 

Lacy obeyed, and, after undergoing a 
slight examination, it was placed on the 
table. 

* Now yours, Curtis." 

With unmistakable reluctance Curtis 
delivered up his property. 

„ There seems," said Dr. Bainbridge, 
dropping back into his chair, and fingering 
the cap in a pre-occupied way there 
seems to be some uncertainty as to the owner- 
ship of these caps. Have you any means 
of identifying this as yours, Lacy?” He 
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laid bis hand on the one that that youth had 
given him. І thought it was mine,” replied 
the bleacher of bones, with & mystified air, 
“ because it looks like it, sir.” 

If that is all, you will not be able to 
help us much. Now, Curtis," he went on, 
suppressing by a wave of the hand an 
attempt on Lacy's part to speak again. 
“ What can you tell us to substantiate your 
claim to this опе?” 

* T only know it’s mine, sir," replied Curtis, 
with a smile, because it has always been 
mine," 

Even while he spoke he dreaded the 
possibility that he was making a false move, 
but Lacy's acceptance of the headgear on the 
table seemed to imply that there was no 
danger in maintaining his right to the other. 

* Well," said the Doctor cheerfully, “ if 
it has always been yours, you are certainly 


justified in considering it yours now." 


“ Yes, sir," agreed Curtis. 

* But there is nothing special about it,” 
went on the Head, by which you can dis- 
tinguish it from others—no name, initials, 
or anything of that sort? 

Curtis thought for a long while, and 
finally shook his head. No, nothing," 
said he. 

Dr. Bainbridge rose. The cheerfulness 
had departed from his face, and in its stead 
was an expression that took a good deal of 
the buckram out of the Fifth Form boy as 
he observed it. 

Without a word, the cap was handed to 
Fargo, and, evidently in accordance with 
instructions previously received, that youth 
began an address, 

„Three months ago,” said he, "I put 
into this cap, between the linings, a strip of 
coloured card. The colour was violet, ard 
in one corner I wrote Lacy’s name, and the 
date. The date was April 15." 

He then abstracted a penknife from his 
pocket and commenced a dissecting opera- 
tion, which resulted in the production of the 
card. The river had failed to obliterate 
the writing, though it had rendered it some- 
what indistinct. The now  pallid-faced 
Curtis was called upon to examine it, which 
he did in perfect silence. Dr. Bainbridge 
fell to pacing up and down the room, while 
the boys, with anything but tranquillity, 
awaited his pleasure. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


their way to Caer Arnahe, or Uriconium. 
Beyond the river, in the red glow of the 
evening, flanked by the green woods and 
overlooked by the lofty Wrekin, they could 
seo the city—a beautiful city, compactly 
enclosed within massive walls. 

It presented a striking contrast to its 
neighbour, Pengwern, six short miles away. 
The latter was little more than a strong- 


hold. perched on a rocky eminence, with a 
tumble of rude huts beneath it, and defended 
by a loop of the river which here turned 
upon itself and rendered the pear-shaped 
space within the loop, dominated at its 
narrowest point by the stronghold, almost 
an island. 

Uriconium, occupying а much lees defen- 
sible position, was a city, built by the 
Romans, with a public assembly hall and 
barracks and baths and villas. Wonderful 
frescoes adorned the interior walle of its 
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buildings, and the fine tesselated pavements 
of its porches and corridors rang to the 
tread of the armoured heel. The Romans 
had vanished long years ago, and the city 
was inhabited by the Britons whom they 
had held in awe. Bisecting the city, and 
striking straight through it, from the 
eastern gate to the ford of the Severn, was 
the old high road which once connected it 
with other flourishing centres of industrial 
and military life ; and it still preserved the 
shadow of its former splendour under the 
kindly sway of “ Kyndylan the Fair.” 

The warrior and his young friend croased 
the ford in one of the flat-bottomed wherries, 
and passed up the slope to the western gate. 

“ls Kyndylan within the сиу?” asked 
the warrior of the captain of the guard. 

He was to leave the city at sunset." 
was the reply. “ You may come up with 
him at the eastern gate °; and he smiled 
and nodded at the lad, who was the son of 
Kyndylan, and a favourite with the guard. 

The lad returned the smile, and twitted 
the captain about the dents upon his shield. 
Not in deadly fray had they been made, but 
in peaceful feats of arms with his fellows. 
Of real war they knew little or nothing. 
Uriconium had not been touched as yet by 
the tide of conquest, and, by common con- 
sent, it had been spared in the raids of the 
Britons themselves. Rumour had reached 
them about the devastating inroads of the 
heathen, but they had not yet penetrated 
into the upper valley of the Severn. 

The two went forward up the paved street, 
deeply rutted by the chariot wheels, and 
thronged with the people who had just 
relinquished their tasks for the day. Many 
acquaintances they saw to the right and the 
left, for Geta, the warrior, was almost as 
well known in Uriconium as Algwyn, the 
chieftain's son. They briefly acknowledged 
the greetings in passing, and pressed on to 
the eastern gate, which opened directly into 
the country. 

Here, amid the press, were a couple of 
chariots, seldom used now, the driver of 
the foremost shouting to the people to stand 
aside, and raising his whip to urge the 
horses forward as soon as a passage was 
cleared for their advance. Beside him sat 
an elderly man, in rich attire, and with a 
grave face, apparently absorbed in his own 
thoughts. The driver of the second chariot, 
an exquisite of the period, was conversing 
with his companion, a lady of distinction, 
young and beautiful, who responded to his 
sallies by radiant smiles. 

At a louder shout than usual the elderly 
man raised his head ; his eyes flashed with 
recognition as they fell upon the warrior 
from Pengwern, and lit up with a welcome 
joy as they saw his son beside him; and, 
arresting the arm of the charioteer, he 
beckoned to them to join him in the vehicle. 
Algwyn, however, with a wave of the hand, 
rushed forward, leaped into the second 
chariot, and dropped into the vacant seat 
opposite his sister. The exquisite gave him 
a careless nod and turned again instantly 
to the management of his restive steeds. 
Geta was pushing his way through the 
erowd. When the exquisite saw him take 
his seat beside Kyndylan, his brows con- 
tracted into an ugly frown, and a malicious 
gleam sparkled in his eyes. In a moment 
it was gone. He turned to the lady with 
another expression, his eyebrows raised and 
his face contorted by a slight grimace; and 
he was quite contented to see the lines of 
her face harden into an expression of dis- 
appointment. 

The two chariots passed beneath the 

teway, one following the other, and for 
alf a mile or more they rolled along the 
sevel. Then they turned beneath the trees 
and climbed a long slope which brought the 
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wooded base of the Wrekin into view. The 
rosy flush had not yet faded from the evening 
Sky. As they wheeled again into the open, 
and turned their vision to the westward, 
thev could see. in the far distance, the lofty 
Brieddons lifting themselves like sombre 
sentinels against the glow of the sunset. 
Toward the south, and much nearer, Caradoe 
was crowned with fire. The densely wooded 
Edge of Wenlock ran athwart their vision. 
Directly beneath them was the city; and 
in the valley, above and below the city, the 
sinuous course of the Severn could be traced 
like a river of blood. A slight shiver ran 
through the frame of Kyndvlan as his eyes 
dropped from the flaming crest of Caradoc 
to the blood-red stream—a premonition of 
the swiftly approaching fate of himself and 
his people. 

Dismounting at the villa, once the residence 
of a wealthy Roman, and still in excellent 
preservation, they passed inside. Soon they 
were seated at the evening meal. 

“ And what is the news from Pengwern. 
Geta ? asked the host. 

" Pengwern is almost deserted.” replied 
Geta. “` The Prince of Powys. with a large 
following. has gone to consult with the 
Prince of (Gwynedd. 

For what purpose? 

" To induce Cadwalla to join him in 
repelling the invader.” 

Conan, the exquisite, laughed scornfully. 
and turned to K yndvlan's daughter. 

" What think vou, Igerna, about the 
prospects of the invader ? " 

He is too far away," said she. and we 
are too well screened by the woods to 
trouble ourselves about his coming. 

“Not so far as you think," rejoined 
Geta. * True. six years have gone by since 
Ceawlin and his heathen host shattered the 
forces of the Britons at Deorham. But in 
the six years they have overspread all the 
lower Severn lands, and thev have crossed 
the hills into the valley of the Wye.“ 

“ Yes," added Algwyn; and what do 
you think I heard in Pengwern? You 
know the good monk, Beino, who, with 
other holy men, dwelt in the great religious 
house to the south of the Caradoc——— " 

" Dwelt ? " queried his father, interrupting 
him. Are they not there yet? 

" No, father.“ Algwyn went on. they 
have gone. Some time ago Beino and the 
brethren were wandering along the banks 
of the Severn, when they were startled by 
strange cries—the cries of the heathen, 
setting their fierce dogs upon a poor helpless 
hare. The dogs fell upon her and worried 

her, while they were poking on from the 
other side of the river.” 

" Less mercy on the unoffending monks 
have these bloodthirsty heathen.” said 
Geta, " than on the stubborn warriors who 
confront them in battle. Beino knew what 
their coming portended. Leaving but one 
disciple, a young man, bound to the sacred 
site by the sign of the cross, he and all the 
brotherhood have retired to Gwyndel- 
werum, not far from the western sea. where 
the Prince has given them another site 
beyond the reach of the invader.” 

Is this true, Geta?” asked Kyndylan, 
in alarm. 

“I had it," replied the warrior, from 
one of the Prince's own men." 

Alas. then, for my people and my 
city!” said Kyndylan. Our days are 
numbered." 

Igerna was impressed by this plain recital 
of the proximity of the invaders An in- 
credulous smile flitted across the scornful 
face of Conan. He was chagrined at the 
presence of Geta, whom he regarded as a 
dangerous rival, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was several years older than Igerna 
or himself. He suspected that Kyndylan 


in voured him; ard he knew that Algwyn 
loved him. But, under pressure, Igerne 
had told him that Geta had never openly 
wooed her. His eves, he wever, had spoken 
what his hps had failed to sav. She did not 
attempt to conceal her preference for Conan. 
With that, for the present, he had to be 
satistied ; and he hoped in time, tbe sooner 
the better, either to quietly remove his 
пуа] or to supplant him in the esteem of 
the father and brother. His brain was now 
busy with a dastardly scheme which his 
fingers itched to carry into specdy execution, 

The evening was fine, and, after supper, 
they retired to the open. court. Alwyn 
attached himself to Geta and his father, and 
listened with bated breath to all they had 
to say. Across the court, minghng incon- 
gruously with the serious convention. came 
the senseless chatter of Conan and [gerna. 
Geta was urging upon Куп ап the neces- 
sity of preparing for a struggle which he 
felt must soon come. Caer Amahe was in 
danger. The people were lulled into a false 
secunty by the vain assumption that the 
hills and heaths and foresta would arrest 
the advance of Ceawlin and his men. The 
city ought to be placed in a state of defence 
and a vigilant watch kept against a surprise 
by their merciless foes; and. Kyndylan, 
fully alive to the danger, resolved that he 
would set about these preparations at once. 
and. if posible, ward off the doom which 
threatened him. 

When Geta rose, he tried to persuade him 
to remain over-night. ‘The evening was far 
advanced, and it was a long walk to Peng- 
wem. Аим vn ardently seconded his father s 
wish, and Geta glanced at lgerna. A word 
from her would have decided him. She, 
however, remained. significantly silent; so 
he excused himself. and said that, late as 
it was, he must return. In the absence of 
Brocmael he might be needed at Fl'engwern. 
Conan rose also and offered to accompany 
him as far as the city—a proposal that Geta 
could not well refuse. The moon was nearly 
at the full, and shedding a clear silvery 
radiance over all the country-side as the 
two men stepped out of the atrium and left 
the villa. 

“I have а foreboding of approaching 
danger,” said Kyndylan, after they had 
gone. “If the heathen should come, and 
] should fall. it is my wish that you should 
both place yourselves under Geta's care.“ 

Alwyn acquiesced immediately; but 
Tgerna replied, in a slightly rebellious tone. 
" Why under Geta’s ? ` 

" Because he is the son of my dearest 
friend." said her father. and perfectly 
trustworthy. He is a sagacious man, and 
a redoubtable warrior, and he will do his 
best to advise and protect you." 

“Is there no other man." persisted 
Igerna, who can protect and advise us 
with a courage and wisdom equal to 
Geta's ? | 

" Where will you find him ? ” interpo-ed 
Algwyn. $ 

“I know of none," answered her father. 
** You are thinking of Conan | 

" Conan! " ejaculated Algwyn, with open 
scorn. | 

“But Conan is not the man that Geta 
is,” proceeded her father. 

“ I like him better," said Igerna simply. 

“That may be." returned Kyndylan: 
* but a fuller knowledge of the two woul 
justify my preference." 

“What has Geta been saying to you 
father *" asked Igerna. after a pause. 
“ His fears are unfounded. The woods are 
too dense for Ceawlin to push through. 
We are quite secure here in Caer Amahe 
and neither in your time nor in mine sha. 
we hear the cry of the invader.” 

“I pray not, Igerna, but I fear evt" 
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while I pray. 


yourselves under Geta's care.” 


We must prepare for their 
coming; and, if I should fall before them, 
remember, iny will is that you should place 
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" You are as full of alarms to-night, 
father, as a little child when the light is 
withdrawn. Sleep—sleep peacefully ; and 
when you awake in the morning your fears 
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will have vanished. Would that the trouble- 

some Geta had stayed in Pengwern! " And 

with this she kissed him and retired to rest. 
(To be continuel.) 


A’ the end of October some few years ago, 
having occasion to go over to the 
Tweed River, New South Wales, for the 
purpos? of buying some horses, I decided 
to ride acros; country from my selection 
on the Richmond in preference to taking the 
long, roundabout, tedious coach journey. 
It was a forty-mile ride, and the track rather 
rough, but I was anxious to see the class of 
country, especially as I had heard that 
some of it was to b» thrown open for selec- 
tion at an early date. 
I was not too sure of my way, as it was only 
а bridle-track at best and not used much; 
but I decided to call at a house about half- 
Way and get fresh directions from there. 
Starting from home just after daybreak, 
accompanied by my two dogs, I soon saw 
We were in for a scorcher.“ However, I 
bis used to the ‘heat and my mare in good 
ettle, во I made light of the ride, thinking I 
would easily reach my destination before 
sundown without distressing either mysolf 
or hors», 
" siding easily, it was nearly eleven o'clock 
efore I reached the half-way house. The 
Owner, Mr. Lawson, was ploughing a small 
Paddock near the road, and, upon intro- 
саа myself, he at one» knocked off and 
i ited me inside with the remark that 
unch was just about ready.* Somehow 
à meal is always just about ready when 
8 drops in unexp2ctedly in the Bush. 
Nd enough the lunch was already on the 
ES e when we stepped into the long cool 
. m— welcome relief from the heat and 
Far? outside. I was introduced to Mrs. 
Eo and my hosts made me quite at 
" ен the usual mutual inquiries as to 
F E ү grass was hanging out," condition 
ay airs crops, etc., Mr. Lawson gave me 
11 directions for the last stage of my ride. 
: ae а good track for about eight miles, 
nul you come to th» ‘Haunted Hut,’ 
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he said with a smile; after that you simply 
travel due east, finding the best road you 
can." 

Haunted hut? I said. “ Why haunted ? 
The usual bush yarn, I suppose." 

Mr. Lawson appeared to hesitate. “I 
don't know," he said. 
queer yarns about the place, some of them 
from men who do not, as a rule, exaggerate, 
and are certainly not timid chaps. Why, 
only a year ago a man I had working for 
me camped there one night, or rather the 
part of a night, for he cleared out in a hurry 
after getting a terrible scare. He vows he 
heard the old woman ringing the bell." 

As I looked mystified, he told me the story 
of the hut. It appears that years ago the 
hut was occupied by an old Frenchman and 
his wife. The man was splitting timber for 
one of the old station fences that ran close 
by his hut. His wife was found dead one 
day by some of the station hands, murdered 
evidently, as shown by a terrible wound in her 
head. 

The old man had disappeared. and was 
never heard of again. The bell referred to 
by Mr. Lawaon's man was supposed to be the 
bullock bell which the old woman used to 
ring at mealtimes to bring her husband in 
from the scrub where he was working. 

After discussinz the story in a jocular 
manner I glanced at the clock on the mantel- 
shelf. and noticed, to my surprise, it was 
nearly 1.30. My host pressed me to stay 
the night with him. He said, ‘‘ We don't 
often have a visitor up here to have a yarn 
with. I wish you would stop. We have 
plenty of room, and, besides, I'm prett 
certain you'll get a ducking. Look!" 
pointing west, where a few ominous-looking 
clouds were gathering. However, I was 
anxious to get my business finished, and 
would not stop, but promised to call in and 
stay with them on my way home. Bidding 
farewell to thas? kindly sows, I swung into 


* I've heard soine . 


the saddle once more. feeling as fresh as 
paint after the welcome spell. 
It was now unbearably hot, with scarcely 


- a breath of air, and after riding steadily for 


about an hour I came at last to a small 
gully between two steep ridges. Here I 
could not resist the temptation to slip off 
my horse for a rest. “ A good drink and 
a smoke in the shade," thought I. and 
then for the Tweed." 

Stretched out on the soft grass, with 
my horse cropping contentedly alongside and 
the two dogs panting like a pair of motor 
cars, I felt very comfortable. Too comfort- 
able, in fact, for I dropped off to sleep. My 
conscience must have been easy, for I slept 
soundly. I awoke at last with a start, and, 
pulling out my watch, found to my disgust 
it was close on five o'clock. To make 
matters worse, a long growl of thunder now 
rumbled in the west. I could only see the 
sky overhead. It was clear enough, but I 
knew what the sound meant. A tropical 
thunderstorm, and here I was at least twelve 
miles from my journey's end, with darkness 
coming on too before very long. 

I thought for a moment of going back 
to the Lawsons', and then suddenly I thought 
of the Frenchman’s hut. ‘ Haunted or not, 
I'll chance it," I said to myself, so off I rode 
as hard as the rough ground would permit, 
I found in a very short time I was on the 
right track. Here and there were the 
stumps and butts of trees that had been 
nn d posts, va once I came across a 

eap of posts evidently rejected as inferi 
and undersized. pos У 

At last I came to the hut. It was rough 
and uninviting. Slab walls with gaping 
spaces between, and an old bark roof 
buckled and twisted into fantastic sna pes. 
Still, it was better than nothing, for the sky 
was now overcast with heavy thunder-clouds. 

I did not give a thought to the gruesome 
story I had heard, bud pushed open the door 
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and entered, coaxing my unwilling horse 
after me. Once inside she seemed contented, 
and stood quiet enough as I tied her up 
to a peg іп the wall. No use you getting 
wet, old girl" I said, as I removed the 
saddle. 

Thinking I might as well have a snack 
while waiting for the storm to blow over, 
I ran down to the creek close to the building 
and filled the billy which Mrs. Lawson had 
insisted on giving me, together with some 
tea, sugar, and a parcel of sandwiches. 
Just in case you do get bushed. she said. 
In a few minutes I had a hire roaring up the 
old slab chimney, dislodging dozens of spiders 
and other crawling things in doing so. 

After enjoying my tea with a bushman's 
appetite, I went outside to see if I had 
any c lance of getting away before dark. It 
did not look very promising. The rain was 
coming down in huge warm drops, and the 
clouds were swirling about in an angry 
manner. In about ten minutes it com- 

enc2d to rain in real earnest, accompanied 
by terrific peals of thunder and brilliant 
flas ies of ligatning. Those who have never 
ехрэгіепсэ a real tropical thunderstorm сап 
form no idea what it is like, and I fear my 
pen is unable to describe it. 

I mad» up my mind I was booked for the 
nicht, and dragged in a few logs from a heap 
vutsid:, determined to make the hut as 
cheerful as possible. 

Rummaging round the boxes inside, I came 
across an old candle lamp with a short piece 
of candle still in it, several tattered news- 
papers, and a very ancient copy of a well. 
known magazine. Spreading my oilskin on 
the ground (the hut did not boast a floor). 
made myself fairly comfortable in front of 
the fire, where the two dogs had already 
taken up their quarters. 

Lighting the candle lamp. for it was now 
quite dark, I started on my library. Funny 
reading it was too. Especially the news- 
pipers, for they were fifteen years old. The 


magazine was not much better, for nearly . 


all the illustrations had been cut out and 
pasted on the walls, of course spoiling the 
reading matter. 

The rain was still coming down in torrents, 
and the wind, howling and shrieking around 
the crizy old building, made it shake in 
every joint. I congratulated myself on 
having such good shelter, for camping out 
would have been no joke. My candle had by 
now burned down in the socket, so, putting a 
couple of logs on the fire, I settled down to 
sleep. 

Tired as I was, sleep would not come at 
onc. Аз I hy there, with the fire casting 
weird fantastic shadows on the old black 
walls, I thought over the story connected 
with the place. 

J am not naturally nervous, but all the 
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same I wished Mr. Lawson had not told 
me the yarn, true or otherwise. 

At last nature came to the rescue, and I 
dropped into a troubled sleep. Mr. Lawson, 
his wife, and the French couple were hope- 
lessly mixed up in my dreams, and they 
seemed to be trying to murder one another 
with bullock bells. Suddenly I wakened 
and sat bolt upright, "" What was that? ” 

° Tang—tang—tang. tang, tang.” 

„A bullock bel." I was on my feet in an 
instant. Was it imagination or was I still 
dreaming? I stood breathless for a moment. 
There it was again, louder and quicker than 
before. 

My dogs, startled by my sudden move- 
menta were standing by the door grow line 
savagely, I pulled myself together, and, 
calling the dogs, opened the door and stepped 
outside. The rain was all over, but the 
wind was still blowing in fitful gusts. 

Standing with loudly beating heart. I 
listened intently. Faintly it came ашып. 

Tang. clang, tang, tang—tang. ”’ 

A blessed bullock,” I muttered aloud. 

“Get round him, boys, I shouted to the 
dogs Away they sprang, barking. I fol. 
lowed, now feeling very brave and inclined 
to laugh at my fears cf a few minutes before. 

I knew the dogs would shift anything they 
came across, and listened for the clanging of 
the bell when they had found the bullock 
and " heeled him up.” 

In a few minutes the dogs came back 
panting. They had evidently missed the 
beast in the dark, 1 thought; ко, after 
waiting a while and hearing nothing, I 
started back to the hut. when I again heard 
the bell, this time in quick loud notes. The 
dogs again rushed away into the scrub, 
and once more returned without disturbing 
anything. 

Gradually I felt my old fears coming back. 
„There must be something in that yarn 
after all," 1 thought. If that was a bullock 
with a bell on, the dogs would have had him 
out before this.” As the mysterious sound 
rang out once more, I made a rush for the hut, 
and. calling the dogs in, slammed the door. 

Inside it seemed almost as bad, for at 
irregular intervals I distinctly heard. that 
horrid bell clanging out its dismal notes, 
whilst ] sat trembling. Sitting there iu 
the dim light of the dying fire, I think I 
must have completely lost my nerve. At 
times I imagined 1 could see eves peering at 
me from the darkened corners of the room, 
and once, when the wild screech of a curlew 
broke the silence, my blood fairly chilled. 
Then again | heard soft shuffling steps out- 
side. I should have known they were 
caused by kangaroo rata or bandicoots, 
but the state I was in would not permit me 
to think, and every sound brought a fresh 
tremor with it—especially that awful bell 


At last the notes of the bell ceased alto- 
gether; stall Î sat ngid, listening to every 
sound, and 1 can honestly say that the neat 
two hours were the most trying 1 have ever 
expenenced. [ would gladly have given all 
] possessed to have leen safe in my own 
home or with the Lawsons, anywhere but 
in that dreadful room. 

А faint gleam through the cracks in the 
walls at lant. How thankful I was for the 
davhzht! Feeling stiff and mo«rulle, ] 
opened the door once more. It was a 
beautiful sull morning; everything waa 
Ír-h and sweet after the nights rain. I 
walked all through the scrub where the und 
of the bell seemed to come from during the 
wht; there 1 found my degs’ trachs, but 
nothing else. 1 must have searched about 
for fully half an hour witheut finding any 
clue to the mystery, and waa quite con- 
vinced that the 7 haunted ` ste ry was true. 

1 маз now only teo anxious to pet away 
from this UNCANNY spot, ко addled up and 
Set out without further deliv. 

The track alongside the hut was overgrown 
with weeds and undergrowth of all descup 
tions; and, in thm ugh, my arm 
brushed. against the overhanging branches 
of a «mall sapling. 

“Tang. tang. | 

1 nearly fell off my he me with fright for the 
moment. 1 hen, looking up, 1 кам the cause 
of my nicht of terror. ‘There was an oki 
bullock bell sure enough, hanging from a 
hmb by a ресе of rusty fencing wire. 
Near by. а huge ironbark hed fallen mht 
acroms the track. dust. before 1 dropped 
asleep ] remembered I had heard a tree fall 
Clone to the hut. and 1 now fcurd that this 
fallen monarch in its downward plunge had 
carried. with it a great mass of vines and 
creepers, some of which had been twisted 
and matted round the old bell, thus keeping 
it from moving. Of course, when liberat d, 
it became the plaything of the wird, fer it 
was balanced so nicely. that the slightest 
touch or pull of wind set the wretched thang 
going. 

This was evidently the tell the cld weman 
had used for her dinner pong, fcr, searching 
round, ] came across the геп; Инв cf «everal 
old frying: pans and a few lcose stones which 
had onee served for ber cccking- place. 
perhaps before “ the old man“ bad found 
time to build her a chimney in the hut. 

] reached the Tweed without further тї 
hap, and on my way back two days later I 
called at the hut ag. in and tock the bell 
off the wire and rolled it up in my cilskin 
coat as a memento of my night of misery. 

1 stayed a couple of days with the Law rons 
and showed them the bell, telling them I 
had solved the mystery, but did net tell them 
what a mortal funk I was in that night in the 
Frenchman's haunted hut. 
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ASON was а  beast—everyome said 
so. And he waan't even a just beast. 
His chief ambition in life almost seemed 
to be to “ pot” chaps as much as ever he 
could. No offence was too small to escape 
his eagle eye: and instead of being, on 
occasions, sportingly deaf and blind, as 
som? of the other masters were, Mason was 
for ever darting hither and thither, listening 
and spyint—" looking for trouble," so to 
speak. Consequently, people were con- 
tinually to be met with groaning under the 
weight of some penalty imposed upon them 
by him. 


THE BLUFFING OF MASON. 
By WILLIAX POLLOCK. 


He was crafty, too, was Mason, and not 
above calling a spade a necessary adjunct to 
husbandry if ıt suited his purpose to do so. 

For instance, he caught Baker idly toying 
with a tennis pill in his pocket in prep. one 
evening. Of course, Baker must be a born 
ass to have ever done anything so foolish 
as to put his hand in his pocket during 
Mason's prep., even though such a practice 
may be a valuable aid to him in his study 
of algebraical problems. 

Naturally, Mason spotted him. and de- 
manded to know why he was “ playing the 
айз. , 


This, by the way. was а favourite And 
frequent question of his; in fact, с. 
thing, from sticking pins in other men 
seats in form, and so adding to the кепе 
gaiety of the nation, to ragging „n ed 
dormitories, was " playing the ass W 
him. 

The direct result was that the 
was confiscated, and Baker was mulcte 
a hundred lines. 

And now, observe. 


tennis pill 
d in 


Instead of Ente 
the offence as “idling,” Mason carefully 
wrote in the Black list: Baker. playing 
with tennis ball in prep., one hun lines. 
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Consequently, when the Head came 
across the entry next day on reading out 
the detentions, he had the unfortunate 
Baker up and jawed him for three and a 
half minutes on the deadly sin of playing 
games during work hours. He evidently 
had visions of an exciting sett ” having 
taken place! 

But, though everything was fish that 
came to Mason’s net, he always had some 
particular thing against which he waged 
determined and unceasing war for a time— 
until he discovered something else that 
pleased him better, or, rather, annoyed him 
more, in fact. 

His latest was what he was pleased to 
term eating in school." 

Now, of course, sucking more or less 
gaudy and unwholesome sweets or surrep- 
titiously gnawing tuck during school hours 
is indefensible; but when it is merely a 
question of putting the end of one’s pen 
in one’s mouth, there is not so much to be 
said against it. The -practice is not. of 
course, altogether elegant or hygienic, but. 
on the whole, it’s a fairly harmless sort of 
amusement. | | 

Whatever his objections to it may have 
been, however, Mason was dead nuts against 
it, and proceeded to signify the same in 
his. usual ‘manner. The first man he 
“potted” for. it was one Addison, a weedy 
soul in the Fourth, who.was commonly 
known as the cab-horse,"" from the some- 
what immodest way in which the bones of 
his. body showed -themselves to all be- 
holders when 

undress. | | 

Addison took his lines with the resigned 
air of an early martyr, but was much con- 
fused when he was called upon to inform 
the assembled multitude if he ate pens 
because he liked them, or because he was 
engaged in a séries of tests with a view to 
putting a new and alleged highly nutritious 
form of breakfast food on the market. | 

That was another bad point in Mason's 


character—he not only gave a man penal 
for things that no one else would, but he 


also started to rag him as well. 


When once the ice was broken, so to. 


speak, Mason went strong. and by Wednes- 
day afternoon he had half the school down 
for, detention for wood-pecking,” as 


MacGregor, who thinks himself a somewhat 


тата avis—a waggish Scot—called it. 

Of course the Head asked for explanations 
when he saw the Black List, and, though the 
` woodpeckers " had to stay in and do their 
tasks, no more were given by Mason, for pen 
mastication at any rate. Evidently the 
Head had intervened ; but Mason wasn't the 
sort of man to be easily baulked, and as he 
was obviously sick about the matter, no one 
Was surprised when he hit upon a new form 
of petty tyranny. 


he was in a state of more or 
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Besides being responsible for his share of 
the maths., Mason had charge of the games 
at Pinks, and it was in this connection 
that he next broke out. The outbreak took 
the form of compulsory bi-weekly runs for 
the whole school. 

Now, footer may get a little bit stale 
during the Lent term, and hockey may 
prove to be a somewhat feeble substitute, 
but runs! Ye gods and young minnows! 
Mason knew or guessed that nearly everyone 
in the school loathed them, and this, of 
course, was the reason why he instituted 
them. . 

All he seemed to want just then was 
Revenge, with a capital “ R.” 

He was careful to let it be known, too, 
that the Head approved of runs, so that 
there was no hope from that quarter. 

Mondays and Thursdays were the days 
set apart for them, and it is safe to say 
that these were the best hated days in the 
week. 

Men woke up on Monday morning with 
a groan because of what was in store for 
the afternoon, and went to bed on Monday 
night telling each other, in voices choked 
with emotion, how short a time it was till 
Thursday. T ^d | 

Wild schemes for skunking the runs were, 
needless to say, hatched many times a day, 
and several" brainy, people conceived the 
brilliant and highly original idea of getting 
kept in for work every Monday and Thurs- 
day. It acted all right twice, but then the 
dodge was spotted, and on the third occasion 
the brainy ones were swished and told to 
stay in on Saturday afternoon instead of 


Thursday. 


Another idea full of early promise was 


to be stricken down by some excruciating 


internal malady, the symptoms of which 
were distinctly novel. 

Unfortunately, however, the school doctor 
prescribed “ а good run as the best cure, 
and, after that, excruciating internal maladies 
were not popular. | 

.And so matters went on for a time— 


` Mason making the whole school do a good 


five miles twice a week; the whole school, 
or, at any rate, the greater part of it, doing 


all it knew to try and skunk. This was not 


easy, however, for Mason was always about 
to see the runners off and to welcome them 
back. 

But one day a unique thought, one of 
chose dazzling mental waves which strike 
everyone now and then, suddenly came to 
Griffinhoof ma. Griffinhoof ma. is not the 
sort of person much addicted to mental 
waves, dazzling or otherwise, but he certainly 
scoredon this occasion. Briefly, Griffinhoof 
me.’s wave amounted to this: Why not 
suddenly become very—tremendously—keen 
on runs? Why not, instead of wishing 


Mondays and Thursdays off the calendar, 
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simply pine for their advent? Why not, 
in short, simply kill Mason and his rotten 
runs by kindness, as it were ? 

Grifünhoof ma. of course took the earliest 
opportunity he could find of discussing the 
great idea with his pal Harding. 

As this opportunity happened to be in 
m'sieur's class, m'sieur, of course, objected 
with that vehemence peculiar to most 
m'sieurs. This was, perhaps, natural, and 
therefore the obvious course was to leave 
m'sieur's class. It was always easy to do 
this. Al] one had to do was to sing a few 
lines of à song—any old song, though a 
comic one was best when time was an 
object. So Griffinhoof ma. started to sing 
а comic sang. 

He was promptly sent out into the cold, 
hard passages. Five minutes later he was 
joined by Harding, whose attempts at 
vocalism had also been unappreciated and 
unfavourably commented upon by the irate 
m'sieur. When Harding had heard and fully 
grasped the possibilities of Griffinhoof ma.'s 
wheeze, he was wholly delighted, for hip 
soul loved not runs, unless the tuck-shop 
was their objective. He pronounced the 
idea to be hot stuff, and forthwith began to 
take a new interest in life. 

Everyone else, too, was quite as keen 
upon it when it became generally known, 
and really it worked splendidly. i 

Fellows suddenly seemed as keen on runs 
as they had previously been fed up with 
them, and naturally Mason was not a little 
Sick at this. 

He was, indeed, completely taken aback 


by the turn of events, and made up his 


mind that there was something behind it all. 

In that he was right: but his surmises 
as to what that something was were alto- 
gether wrong. 

And yet he tried very hard to fathom the 
mystery—in his own crafty wav. 

He even sneaked after the chaps one run 
day 'on his bike, always keeping well behind 
the last man, but, of course, he didn't find 
out anything, for a very simple reason— 
there wasn't anything—that is, anything 
actually doing on the run—to find out. 
Everything that happened, happened to 
him, or rather to his bike, for he got a fat 
puncture three miles from everywhere and 
had to walk back. He tried two or three 
dodges, all of them unsporting ones, on 
Subsequent occasions, but he was absolutely 
baffled, and at last, after about 4 week’s 
unsuccessful Sherlocking on his part, he 
put an announcement on the notice-board 
that there would be no more runs tha 
term ! | 

And so it was that Mason was bluffed, 
and unwittingly lured on to give up a 
really much hated mode of torture, because, 
forsooth, he thought that people liked it ! 

Which was typical of Mason. 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, Р.С." “А Night in a Burmese Jungle,” etc. 


Hm seen that two of the ruffians 
were dead, we returned to where the 
lay. This was the fellow Don Carlos 
beaten down with the flat of his sword. 

9 was extended on his back at the side 


of the road, quite motionless ; his sombrero 


(With Illustrations by J. JELUICOK.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—TO THE RESCUE. 


had fallen off, and I saw a thin stream of 
blood trickling on to the grass from a wound 
at the back of his head. 

“ He's dead, too," I said, for the up- 
turned face appeared all sunken and 
ghastly. 


“Not he!" said Don Carlos. “I took 
care of that; and he drew a flask from his 
pocket and forced a few drops of its con- 
tents between the man's teeth. The effect 
was almost instantaneous. In a few seconds 
his eyelids flickered, his fingers twitched, 
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. grabbing aimlessly at the grass, and then 
suddenly he rolled to one side and sst up 
gaping. 

Don Carlos drew his sword and placed 
the point within six inches of his throat. 

Now, my friend,” he said, as soon as 
the ruffian appeared capable of under- 
standing him, your companions аге 
dead. If you make a sound, except to 
answer my questions, you will follow 
them.” | 


ovr cotra 2 


* 


“ Ran, sword in hand, straight at the would-be murderers." 


The fellow looked bewilderedly at him 
and at the sword-point that glittered so 
close, and, there is no other word for it, 
gquirmed. Whatever courage he 
had been for the moment clean knocked 

him. 
5 What do you want? he whined. 

“J want,” said Don Carlos, to know 
where your murdering villain of a master 
has taken Don Luis Valdez.” l 

The man passed his hand across his brow 
es if he were too dazed to think, but, in 
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snite of his apparent stupidity, I thought 
I detected a flash of cunning in his eyes as 
he replied : 

“l have no master. I know nothing 
about what you are speaking of.“ 


"Think!" said Don Carlos, and his 
sword-point shook. 
"I swear that that's the truth.“ the 


fellow declared. I was hired by Pedro, 
and if you want to know what our business 
was you must ask him.“ 


“Pedros dead, 
my friend, as you'll 
be — within two 
minutes," observed 
my companion, and 
the sword advanced 
two inches. 

But the villain 
stuck to his part. 

Dead! he cried. 
“Then I my 
ay!" 

“ You'll lose more 
than that, though 1 
doubt it's worth as 
much," Don Carlos 
said, and he deli- 
cately pricked our 
prisoner's throat. 

“Perhaps it is a coach that you are 
seeking," asked the latter, trying to edge 
away from the sharp steel. 

„Ah, now we're coming to it!” cried 
Don Carlos. Yes, it is a coach.” | 

“It has gone to Thomar. We were to 
meet it there." 

My companion put forth his hand and 
scized the fellow by the nape of the neck 
with a strength I did not dream dwelt in his 
slight form. 

“I want the truth!” he said. 


lose 


The man wrigvled and gasped. “It is 
the truth, You can see the whecl.tracka 
for yourselves.” 

Don Carlos shortened his Mer arm. ] 
thought he was about to strike, and so did 
the Spatuand ; and, with death apparently 
staring him in the face, his. resolution. at 
last gave way. 

“Mercy! Merey’ һе 


implored, 


EE | 


will tell you where they have taken him.” 
“Youll do better than that. 


You ll take 


— s 


there. 
** et up. 


us remarked Don Carles grimly. 
D ve a notion it's not far off." 

Gur í рите obeyed. He was thoroughly 
cowed, 

" Run him through, Rowland, if he cries 
out or trios to escape. said Don Carlos, 
the man's own scarf 
from his waist, he securely gagged him. 

“Now forward!’ he commanded when 
that was done, taking him firmly by the 
с Шаг. 

The man led us aleng the main road 
for a few hundred yards, and then struck 
off into a side-track to the right. Before 
us, in the moonlight, lay an undulating 
expanse of wild country covered with 
coarse tufty grass and bracken, with here 
and there comes of ragged wind-twisted 
trees. Our guide ecnducted us through one 
of these little woods, and, es we ermerg 
on the other side, we w a light shining 
a short distance ahcad. Don Carlos stop 

“Ts that the place * be -aeked. 

The Spaniard, unable to speak fcr tbe 
gag. signified that it was, and then Don 
Carlos, bidding me seize him, unwound the 
leather strappings from the man's legs, and, 
with them, bound him hand and foot. 


and then, unwinding 


That done, he carried him in his Tied 
within the wood, and, leaving him t 


on his back, we stole cautiously forw 
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towards the light, which, as we drew 
nearer, we saw shone from a window of a 
large house. It was surrounded by an 
overgrown garden, enclosed by a low stone 
wall, in ruins and, in places, completely 
breached. To one of these gaps we crept 
and Don Carlos looked within. 

"Listen!" he said suddenly. in an 
excited whisper, and, creeping forward to 
his side, I caught a sound like the thud of 
falling earth, and once the sharp ring of iron. 

“Some one is digging ! ” I said, wriggling 
forward so that I could see the house, 
and, as I did so, Charmilly himself appeared 
at the door and stepped out into the moon- 
light. He stood looking out for a while 
over the country, and then cried out : 

„What an age these lazy hounds of yours 
take to dig a grave, Sebastian! 

Then we heerd Sebastian's voice from 
within the house reply : 

“Take my advice and leave the fool 
unburied. Why should we break our backs 
for him?“ 

“T cannot leave a grandee of Spain to lie 
unburied, even if I have to kill him. Iam 
of noble birth myself, you see, and have 
a fellow-feeling with nobility, though 
doubtless you cannot understand my senti- 
ment,” laughed Charmilly, and, with that, 
he walked across the moonlit front of the 
house and disappeared round its corner. 

Don Carlos plucked me by the sleeve. 

“They have killed him,” he whispered, 
“and are digging his grave." 

We waited in horrified expectation while 
a minute passed, and then Charmilly 
returned. 

It's deep enough now. Bring him out!“ 
he shouted, and his command was followed 
by the noise of footsteps in the house, and, 
shortly afterwards, two men, leading another 
whose arms were pinioned behind him, 
cime out. One of them was Sebastian, 
the other I did not know. Their captive 
was a tall, slim youth, dressed in a military 
uniform. 

" Carrazho ! The boy's still alive," Don 


Carlos whispered hoarsely as the procession, 


headed by Charmilly, disappeared round 
the house. What fiend's game are these 
villains playing? and, bidding me follow 
him, he crept cautiously round the outer 
side of the garden wall until we were opp- 
site the back of the building. 

There a clump of bushes gave us better 
cover, and we were able to look over without 
fear of being seen. Twenty yards from us, 
and at a similar distance from the house, 
a grave had been dug in the centre of a 
patch of grass. At its head, beside the 
pile of excavated earth on which a lantern 
had b»en placed (for, on this side, the house 
intercepted the moon and threw the garden 
into shadow), Don Luis was standing alone 
now bound hand and foot. At the other 
end were Charmilly and Sebastian, and 
close to them three Spaniards, two of whom 
were leaning on long-handled spades. 

As we gained our point of vantage Char- 
mily spoke. 

| I give vou a last chance, Luis Valdez," 
he said. “ You know thc conditions— Dona 
cue =" 

e: oun ; ; 
buds g Spaniard interrupted him 

“ КШ те and be done with it, you for- 
sworn villain, but don't defile my sister's 
name! 

С Charmilly replied with a careless laugh : 

Well, во be it," he said. “I’m safer with 
you dead,” and he drew a pistol and exa- 
mined 1 carefully. 

so hat can we do ?" I whispered to Don 

TO. They are going to shcot him!“ 

I give you five minutes to say your 


I the still nich eut Charmilly's voice clear 
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Thank Heaven for that," said Don 
Carlos to me. Hark! Rowland, do you 
hear it ? " 

He had taken his eyes off the scene of 
impending tragedy, and was looking anxi- 
ously behind him in the direction of the road. 

I strained my ears and thought I could 
distinguish the faint tlot-tlot of trotting 
horses. 

'Ten seconds after the assassins heard it 
too, for one of them cried out a warning. 
But Charmi ly reassured them. 

“It must be Pedro," he 
has done his business quickly." 

On a sudden the sound of the hoofs 


sid. “Не 


ceased and was succeeded by loud shouts 


from the same direction. 

* What in the fiend's name are they 
bellowing about? cried Charmilly. Are 
they drunk ? " $ j 

* They're not Pedro and his rogues, and 
they're not drunk," chuckled Don Carlos 
beside me. They're peaceful travellers, 
in all probability, who have found Pedro's 
body. Look out, Rowland! I'm going to 
call for help. It's the only chance for Luis. 
Now charge when I fire." 

Twice his pistol cracked, and then, 
flinging it down, he leapt over the wall 
with a shout, and ran в vord in hand straight 
at the would-be murderers, with me fol. 
lowing close at his heels. 

It was fortunate for us, and above all 
for Luis, tnat th% distance that separated 
us from him was so short, for, although 
completely surprised by our attack, Char- 
millys coolncss did not desert him. He 
replied to our shots with a bullet that 
barely missed my head, and then, with a 
ery to Sebastian and his men to beat us 
off, he bounded over the grave to where 
Luis stood, pinioned and helpless, and 
raised his sword to strike. 

But Don Carlos was there as soon as 
he. One of the diggers dashed the sword 
from my brave eompanion's hand with his 
spade, but Don Carlos seized the other 
by the waist and hurled nim bodily at the 
Frenchman, knocking him backwards into 
the open grave. Then, without a moment's 
delay, he tock Don Lui: in h.s aim; an 
ran for the house. 

I tried to follow. but a sword-point 
flashed by my face, stinging my cheek. I 
think it was Sebastian aimed the blow, 


but such was the confusion that I could 


not be sure. Then my sword met another, 
rasped angrily agairst it for a moment, 
was nearly beaten from my grasp by a 
heavy blow, and then, with a desperate 
bound, I got clear, just as Charmilly climbed 
out of the grave. 

“ Nom d'un chicn / " I heard him cry as 
I ran, “if it's not my friend Rowland!“ 
and a bullet whistled by and flattened 
itself on the wall before me. At the same 
instant. with a thunder of galloping hoofs, 


.& party of horsemen swept round the house. 


A loud cry burst from Charmilly's lips. 
“ Mille diables! it's not Pedro," he cried. 
„ Run, Sebastian! Run! They're English 
Huss з!” 

“After them!” I heard Don Carlos 
yelling. “ Don't let the villains escape! 

But the troopers, not knowing friends 
from enemies, naturally hesitated, and 
Sebastian and Charmilly succeeded in 
reaching a row of outbuildings where I 
now suddenly saw that several saddled 
horses were tethered. Before I could over- 
take them they had loosed two of these 
and leapt upon their backs: and as I 
rushed up, Charmilly wheeled his horse 
and, with a loud shout, rode clean over me. 
Then, leaping over the garden wall side by 
side, the two desperadoes galloped off un- 


harmed. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SONG OF THE UNION JACK. 


punn: sous have a heritage 

That their fathers nobly won ; 

They placed their name on the roll of fame 
In each land under the sun. 

In the'fcrer for. front of the battle they stood, 
Nor ever turned them back, 

And high above, like a beacon star, 
Floated tbe Union Jack, 


England's stalwarts bore it afar, 
Scots have raised it high, 


` ` Cumbria's warriors, side by side 


With Erin's, weut to die. 

They built au Empire fair and wide, 
Where Liberty bath no lack, 

Where Freedom and Truth may safe abide 
In the shade of the Unio. Jack. 


In the far far West it decks the breast 
Of our Lady of the Snows; 

In the purple East its folds ure released 
Where the palm with the coral grows. 

'Neath the Southern Cross our brothers in blool 
Cheer us in answer back, 

When we shout in pride to the whole world wide, 
“Hurrah for the Union Jack!“ 


P. О`'Впігх. 
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Mr. Stilton Applies for his Old Age Pension 1 
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A Semaphore that every Boy can Read! 
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THE DOCTOR'S DOUBLE: 


AN EPISODE AT MONKTON SCHOOL. 


By E. D. SLATER. 


The Music Class.—A Prehistoric New Year's School Study! 
(Drawn for the ^ Boy's Ucn Paper” by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 
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oon after we came back to school last 
S term Grampus had an idea. | 
Grampus is a fellow with a particularly 
good head for ideas, although his schemes 
don't always turn out well and often get 
those who are stupid enough to take part in 
them into scrapes. However, when, after 


c - — سسس‎ =p — x 


tea, he called a meeting of the decent fellows, 
who are really all in the Fourth, and told us 


` what his idea was, we thought it rather 


better than usual and agreed to back him 
up. 

His suggestion was that we should have 
a play some night in the lumber-room, and 
invite as many of the fellows as the room 
would hold to come and see it. Of course we 
weren't supposed to use the lumber-room 
for anything, but this objection was soon 
got over by arranging to have the plav when 
the Doctor was out. The proposition was 
carried unanimously ; that is, we very soon 
extinguished the few objectors by sitting on 
them. 

The next thing to be done was to choose 
our piece. We all agreed on Shakespeare, 
but when it came to deciding on which play 
we found that we did not agree so easily. 

To begin with, I suggested " Hamlet," as 
I thought it would give plenty of opportunity 
for tragic combats, murders, and other 
effective thing of that sort. Several of the 
fellows supported this proposal, but Grampus 
wanted the Merchant of Venice." 

“Tl be old Shylock, you know,” he said. 
“and then I can cut a pound of flesh from 
your chest, Brown.” 

“ That shows how much you know about 
it," remarked Thomson. Shylock didn't 
get his bond." 

"Oh well" returned Grampus, he 
wanted it anyway, and it doesn't matter if 
we alter it a bit." 

Ruthers wanted “Romeo and Juliet," 
while Jones thought we ought to have 
“Othello.” Dobson suggested Julius 
Cesar," chiefly, I think, because he had 
been learning Mark Antony's oration lately, 
and he thought it would save the trouble of 
learning another part. Another fellow, 
Robins, wanted “ King Lear," but Jackson 
preferred “ Macbeth." 


There's plenty of fighting in it, you 


know. he aid. I'd be Macbeth, of coume, 
and Grampus could be Lady Macbeth.“ 

"Thanks awfully,” interposed that worthy, 
with a Erin. 

"dts the best thing to have.“ continued 
Jackson, calmly ignoring the interruption ; 
“think of the ghost scene, and the murder. 
“Is it a daever that | see before те?” ” he 
спе. clutching frantically at the air, and 
rolling his eye in full tragic style. 

“ Hullo!—whats up? ` 
the doorway. " Is that Jackson coing mad 
at hist? I always thought he would.” 

Shut up, Danvers,” sud Jackson, sub- 
siding into his usual condition. 

"Ob. all richt. old chap: Vm glad you 
haven't gone quite off vet.“ returned Dan- 
vers, à big. good natured sort of chap in the 
Fifth, who had just strolled into the room. 
He asked what " all the confab `° was about, 
and we told him our plan, whereupon he 
asked how we meant to get the 
“row, 

“What row ? 77 asked Grampus. 

Ж Why, with the Doctor, of course," re- 
phed Danvers. 

" Dont be an asa, Danvers,” retorted 
Grampus. “ Dyou think wed be idiots 
enough to bave the play while the Doctor 
was prow bng about ? ` 

“Oh, ] «c; ° when the cat's away the mice 
will play /— that’s about it, isn't it? @ 

" Oh. well, «hut up! Will you come ? " 

“I dont know. I may drop in to see 
how you're getting. along’ and Danvers 
walked off with а broad prin and у some- 
What mystifying nod. 

"] wonder what that chapa up to," re- 
marked Dobson. 

"Oh, nothing,” 
not а bad sort." 

" ] know ; but, depend upon it, he's up to 
something.” returned. Dobson. 

The discussion noon became as animated 
as before, Several new proposals were 
made, but these were all scouted as being 
unsuitable. The most notable was Wood's 
suyvestion of 7 Charles I., which was 
thouyhit fairly good by some of the fellows, 
until somebody casually remarked that 
Shakespeare died nine years before Charles 
ascended the throne. We all held to our 
own opinions and could not аџгее on any 
one play, во in the end it was decided to 
have a general mix-up of a lot of scenes 
from Shakespeare, cach опе taking the 
part he liked. best. 

When this conclusion was at length come 
to, we all chose our parts, agreed to leam 
them carefully, and the meeting broke 
up for the night and we dispersed to take 
our places for ` prep.” | 

For some time we all went about looking 
important and thoroughly  puzzling jr 
fellows. One day, on coming out of hoo 
rather later than the rest, I found Dobson 
in the lobby holding forth in the charactet 
of Mark Antony to an audience com і 
some halt dose of the small fry in the n 
When I reached the playground, what did 
see but Grampus. surrounded by а ring 0 
delighted spectator», earnestly endeavourt g 
to convince an imaginary Portia that 
had every right to his bond `? a 

Jackson, in another corner, was thrilling 
his audience by his performance of the m 
of Duncan, and Jones, as Othello, had collar 
one of the small boys and was rehearm 
vigorously the murder of Desde e 
Meanwhile, Thomson, who. had undertak ie 
to play Juliet to Ruthers's Romeo, hile 
mounted on the wall for the balcony, * 


ened a voice from 


over 


siid Grampus, |“ Hes 


«e. ya 


Ruthers knelt beneath, imploring him, or her, 
to fly. 

> This wont do," I thought. “ We'll 
soon have the secret out at this rate." So, 
getting Grampus alone, I told him that some- 
body would be sure to guess what we were 
up to if we went about rehearsing all over the 
place. He saw the wisdom of this, and we 
at once issued an order to the fellows to 
the effect that public rehearsals must cease. 

After this there were no more performances 
in public, but on the first half-holiday we all 
repaired to the gym.“ and held a rehearsal 
there. Most of the fellows had gone to the 
playing fields, во we were allowed to go 
through our performance with very few 
interruptions. 

About ten days passed, and still no oppor- 
tunity had been found for the play. How- 
ever, on the following Saturday Jones over- 
heard the Doctor telling Mr. Heathers that 
he would have to leave the school in his 
charge for the day, as he had important 
business to transact in the neighbouring 
town. Jones rushed off to tell us the good 
news, and we at once began to prepare for 
the great event. 

The one fault we had to find with the 
lumber-room as a theatre was that it was 
situated immediately above Mr. Heathers’s 
room. However, as he is rather a mild sort 
of man, and a bit deaf, and is busily engaged 
in writing a book on butterflies, which 
occupies all his spare time, we thought 
that, if we did not make too much noise, 
we were fairly safe, especially as all the 
other masters were quite out of earshot. 

Our first work was to issue invitations. 
We had prepared the notes beforehand and 
had only to distribute them, which we 
did by laying them on the desks before 
morning school. We had fixed on half-past 
five as the best time for the play, because it 
would not be dark then, and we could do 
without lights, which would have been rather 
difficult to manage. 

Immediately after dinner, Saturday being 
а half. holiday, we all went off to the lumber- 
room to make our arrangements. Of 
course we hadn't a proper curtain, but 
Jackson had written home for some old 
clothes, and his sisters had sent off a fine 
bundle of things. There was a large piece of 
muslin in the parcel, and we managed to 
rig this up somehow for the curtain. It 
didn’t run very well, but we just trusted to 
being able to poke it along somehow when 
the time came. 

Thanks to Jackson’s bundle, we managed 
to got together a fairly good lot of properties. 
Grampus had an old dressing-gown and his 
сар put on back to the front for the part 
of Shylock. He had also frayed out a bit 
of rope which he tied on with string for a 
beard. Jackson, who was going to play 
Macbeth, had appropriated a tartan skirt 
out of the bundle, and he had also made a 
sword of a piece of wood which he managed 
to get hold of. : 

Jones had relinquished his original idea 
of playing the part of Othello and Iago at 
the same time when it dawned upon him that 
this was an impossibility, and contented 
himself with the title-role. For this part 
he arrayed himself in a gorgeous yellow 
robs from Jackson's bundle, and then, having 
burnt som» cork, he elaborately blackened 
his face. Unfortunately, we had no looking- 
glass, and, as all the rest of us were too 
busy ourselves to attend to him, he had to 
о the blackening himself, and of course 
left some pirts white. 

I had a cloak and a sort of slouch hat out 
of Jackson’s everlasting bundle, and these, 
with a walkiny.stick for a sword, made up 
my costums as Hamlet. 

omson was to be the ghost in '* Hamlet," 
and he managed to smuggle out one of tne 
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sheets from his bed ; he agreed to lend this 
to Dobson for his part of Mark Antony. 


The guests began to arrive at a quarter 
past five, and we had some difficulty in 
keeping them to the auditorium. Some of 
them tried to get behind the curtain to see 
what we were doing, and there was very 
nearly a free fight; Grampus, however, 
rose to the occasion, and, while the rest of 
us put the finishing touches to our elaborate 
toilets, he exhibited some of his favourite 
conjuring tricks, which had the desired 
effect of keeping our unruly audience quiet. 

The performance began punctually at 
5.30 with the witch scene from Macbeth." 
This went off all right. but when it was 
over and we tried to draw the curtain we 
found that it would not work. We were 
not to be beaten by so small a thing. however, 
and Ruthers got on to my shoulders and 
managed to push it along with a stick. 
Unfortunately, this performance had to be 
repeated after every scene, and it rather 
spoilt the effect. 

The next scene was the dagger one from 
* Macbeth," followed by the murder. These, 
especially the latter, were loudly cheered, 
and so was Dobson as Mark Antony. 

The balcony scene from Romeo and 
Juliet " cime next. The“ balcony " was a 
thin wooden box, and as Thomson is rather 
a heavy fellow, I never felt sure that we 
should get through without an accident. 
My fears proved only too true, for. just as 
Romeo (Ruthers) was making his most 
passionate specch, the balcony suddenly 
gave way and the lovely Juliet fell through 
with a crash, amid peals of laughter from 
the audience. 

Othello's murder of Desdemona was the 
next scene, followed by the trial scene from 
the “ Merchant of Venice." Jones had said 
that he would play Portia as well as Othello, 
and it took him all his time to change into 
Portia's things and wash the black off his 
face. Isupposeit was the rush, but somehow 
he didn't get it all off and looked rather 
comical with his nose quite black and a 
dab on each cheek, and the audience was 
not slow to notice it. The shouts of laughter 
upset poor Jones, and his “ quality of тосу” 
speech was rather a Jumble. He mixed up 
Othello’s ravings with Portia’s eloquent 
appeals for mercy, and altogether made an 
absolute idiot of himself. Poor Grampus, 
who had played his part well, and ground 
his teeth (partly in earnest) in fine style, 
almost flew at Jones when the scene was at 
last finished. 

" You precious jackass!” he 
" you've made a nice mess of it ! " 

“ Well, I couldn't help it," pleaded Jones. 
“І got mixed up." 

“You might at least have washed your 
face first," said Grampus. 

" Somebody might have helped me,” 
retorted Jones. 

“ Dry up. you fellows! I interposed. '* We 
haven't time for squabbling now. You can 
fight it out afterwards if you like. Come 
on; what's the next scene, Grampus ? ” 

* The ghost one," he replied, his anger 
rapidly subsiding, as it always did. Іп fact, 
we heard little more of his quarrel with Jones, 
and they very soon became as chummy as 
ever again. "mr 

As Grampus had said, the “ ghost scene ” 
from Hamlet" was the next on the list, 
and we began at once to hurry into our 
things. This was soon done, and 1 scuttled 
on to the stage and began to pace up and 
down in deep meditation, or supposed to be 
so. Suddenly a loud crash was heard, and all 
eyes were turned in the direction whence it 
came. 

I tried to continue my calm meditation 
in spite of the general excitement, but, 


- 


cried ; 
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when I came to the end of the stage and had 
to turn back, the sight that met my eyes 
was too much. There was Thomson, 
the ghost, sprawling flat on the floor, 
and kicking wildly in the vain endeavour 
to extricate himself from his sheet. 

I fairly exploded, and the audience, who 
had also caught sight of the kicking “ ghost," 
set up loud shouts of laughter. intermixed 
with such remarks as Poor baby, why 
don't you help it? 

This tremendous uproar was subsiding 
a bit when the appearance. of Grampus 
on the scene with Shylock's beard still on, 
but without his **gabardine," set the fellows 
off again. However, their laughter did not 
last very long, for Grampus had ‘ reason 
in his madness." 

"Isay, you fellows,” he gasped, ‘ shut 
up; look, there's old Heathers ! ” 

We looked, and sure enough Grampus 
had made no mistake. There stood Mr. 
Heathers right enough ; and when I thought 
of the uproar we had been making I wondered 
that he had not put in an appearance before. 
I heard afterwards that he had been away 
almost all the time talking to one of the 
other masters, and that as soon as he returned 
to his own room he heard the row and 
came up at once to see what it was all 
about. 

" Good gracious, boys!” he cried in his 
thin, squeaky voice, “ what does all this 
disgraceful noise mean? Do you know 
that it is against the rules for you to enter 
this room at all?“ 

We said nothing ; for the very good reason 
that we had nothing to say, and squeaky 
Heathers," as he is often called, proceeded : 
Boys! do you hear what I say ? This is 
a most disgraceful occurrence, and certainly 
merits heavy punishment. Who are the 
ringleaders ? " 

Grampus, Jackson, and I were about to 
walk up to him, when who should appear 
but the Doctor, who was supposed to be 
ten miles away ! 

He advanced to where Heathers was stand- 
ing, and, taking in the situation at a glance, 
he said, “ Ah, Mr. Heathers, this is rather а 
serious affair. I think I will relieve you of 
the trouble of it." 

At this announcement we looked at each 
other gloomily, for we knew what falling into 
the hands of the Doctor meant ! 

Heathers retired with alacrity, doubtless 
to return to his beloved butterflies ; mean- 
while, we. poor beggars, had to live through 
a severe lecture on the evils of breaking 
rules. 

The Doctor is particularly good at lec. 
turing, and this time he gave us it hot. I 
will not repeat all he said: let it suffice to 
say that by the time he was half done we 
were all heartily sick of it, and wondered 
when he would be satisfied. 

Grampus had been fidgeting about for 
some time, and I was expecting a violent 
explosion soon, when something very un- 
expected happened and effectually stopped 
any further preaching. This was the ap- 
pearance, just as the lecturer was reaching 
the climax of his discourse, of another 
figure, which we at once reccgnised as that 
of the Doctor—this time without cap and 
gown! What could it all mean? Here 
had we been listening for the last ten minutes 
to a solemn lecture from the Dector, or his 
ghost, and then, just as we were expecting 
to be let off, another Doctor, or another 
ghost, or something, made its appearance ! 

Doctor number two had by this time 
advanced to the centre of the room, and, 
looking hard at Doctor number one, said, 
" What is the meaning of this ? Come, no 
nonsense; who are уоп?” 

There was no need for an answer, for at 
that moment Doctor number one, who had 
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WEARY WILLIE. 


PIANO. — 2 2 
s | e 2 P: 
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Sleeping da) anl рг, 


Out of Sight when Wanted. 


WEARY WILLIE (who was having rather more than 
his sixpennyworth of pleasure excursion): "I wonder 
Where the steward put that basin he brought ше!” 
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Sbirk- ing ev - «n play. 
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: 3. Weary Willie studied Latin 3. Weary Willie played at cricket, 4. Yes, he was so very weary 

pest More or less, you know, Found he could not stand, Doing nought at all, 
E : . Till the very seat he sat in So he aat upon his wicket, Life was dull and drab and dreary, 
sii Reeked of Oicero. Seemed to think {t grand. Bitterness and gall ; 

| If you asked him Who was Cæsar ?" Then he went to the pavilion So he went to bed one morning, 
c: Willie shook his head, Just to eat n bun, Years ago, did Will; 

Said he was some ancient geezer, Finished up about a million All you lazy folk take warning, 

= Fancied he was dead. Ere the match was done. T He is sleeping still. 
a Refrain. Refrain. Refrain. 

| Ch, how silly! Weary Willie Oh, how silly! Weary Willie Ob. how silly ! Weary Willie 

Dreamed the hours away: Ate the hours away; Sleeps the hours away, 
Always smirking, shirking working, Always smirking, shirking working, In bed he's lurking, shirking working, 

ай Shirking even play. shirking eveu play. Shirking even play. 
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been staring dumfounded at his “ double," 
moved slightly, and, as he did so, his mous- 
tache dropped off and showed us the un- 
mistakable features of Danvers, the big Fifth 
Form chap. who had interrupted us when 
we were making our plans for the play! I 
remembered now Dobson's words : " Depend 
upon it, he's up to something." 

So this was his game, was it—this was 
what that mystifying nod meant! He had 
always been good at mimicking, and this had 
enabled him to imitate to perfection the 
Doctor's voice and manner. 

“Christopher Columbus!” ejaculated 
Grampus under his breath. “ So it’s you, 
в it! My word, ГЇЇ let you know some- 
thing for that lecture, my beauty ” 

We were all wondering what would happen 
next, when, to our astonishme t. the real 
Doctor, after looking steadily at Danvers for 
a few minutes, broke into a smile—actually a 
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smile! This was wholly unexpected. and we 
did not know what to do. However, as the 
smile did not change into a frown, we amiled 
too, in rather a half-hearted sort of way at 
first, but it soon became a hearty hiugh. 

Danvers did look comical, standing there 
with the Doctor's cap and gown on, his 
moustache lying at his feet. and not knowing 
whether to laugh or run for it. He evidently 
decided on the former aa the better course 
to pursue, for he soon joined in the general 
merriment. 

"No. you thought you would play the 
schoolmaster, did you * said the Doctor, 
who is not a bad sort—sometimes. 

“Well, I thought I would just give 
them a bit of a frignt, sir.“ replied Danvers. 

" And a bit of a lecture, too," growled 
Grampus, sotto voce. 

“In other words, you thought you would 
take my place, eh ? " said the Doctor. 


“Oh, no, sir, I just wanted to startle 
them." 

" Yes, and give them a lecture. I heard 
it all. Really, you ought to be a school. 
master, Danvers. Well, as vou have already 
subjected them to a moet improving discourse 
of ten minute duration, I think they have 
suffered sutheiently, and may be allowed 
to depart without апу further punishment, 
on condition. that they promise not to 
enter forbidden places ar un without рег: 
mision. Dont you think that 
Danvers ? ^ 

" Yes, sir, I think чо,” sid. Danvers. 

“I sav, isnt the Doctor a brock?” 


з fair, 


ех- 
claimed. Grampus. Herre. you fellows, 
three cheers for the Doctor! " We gave 


them willingly, three nniing cheer, which 
made the whole place echo, and must have 
made poor old Heather in the room below 
jump off his chair with fright. 


TO CROSS THE STRAITS BY RAIL. 


ANY thousands of years ago it was, no 
doubt, possible to walk on dry land 
from the spot o1 which Dover now stands to 
the site of Calais. At a date nearer to our 
own time (but still thousands of vears ago) 
the Straits of Dover were probably a mere 
ribbon of water dividiig Britain trom the 
mainland, and it is certain that if Julius 
Cesar were to lauıch his galleys to-day 
he would find it a longer journey to Deal 
than it was in 55 в.с. The great Earl 
Godwin, too, would, unquestionably, be 
surprised to find a great part of his fair 
domain far out at sea, with a lightship rock- 
ing over it flashing a warning to mariners 
to beware of the dangerous sands which 
bear his name. 

At the present day England is more than a 
score of mil^s from the continent of Europe, 
as travellers who are poor sailors know to 
their discomfort, and the transmission of 
goods between England and France is 
hampered by the fact that they have first 
to be loaded in a railway truck, then unloaded 
and stowed away in a ship's hold, only to be 
unloaded again after an extremely short 
journey by sea before being put aboard 
another train and finally unloaded at the 
place of consignment. The poor sailors 
would gladly avoid the sea passage, and 
consig ers of goods (especially perishable 
goods) would like to be able to put their 
stuff on a truck and know that it would not 
be diaturbed until it reached its destination. 
Hence the proposal for a tunnel under the 
Scraits. 

Innumerable schemes for crossing from 
England to France by other means than 
ships have been brought forward since the 
early years of the nineteenth century, and, 
despite the fact that many of the proposals 
have been almost absurdly fantastical, 
the pertinacity with which the idea has been 
followed sugg^sts not ошу that there is a 
more or less general desire for such a means 
of communication between the two countries, 
but that, in time, it will become an accom- 

ished fact. 
ar firat proposal of which we have any 
record was made to Napoleon Buonaparte 
in 1802, and it was said to have met his 
unqualified approval One cannot help 
thiikiig that the Corsican’s interest in the 
scheme was prompted by military considera- 
tions rather than a desire for the acceleration 
of the mails—the ostensible object: but we 
kıfow now that an і vasion of Ergland by 
means of a tunnel under the Straits is prac- 
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tically impossible. The British statesman, 
Fox, also supported the scheme warmly, 
but nothing was done, partly on account of 
the engineering difficulties and partly be- 
cause, in those pre-railway days, the ad- 
vantages that would accrue from the boring 
of a tunnel would not be so great as in these 
times of rapid transit. The tunnel would, 
of cours have been used bv horse-drawn 
vehicles—the on] vehicles in existence—-and 
the little time by which the journey would 
thus be shortened would hardly have justi- 
fied so vast au enterprise, The scheme was 
devised by M. Mathieu, a French engineer, 
and a remarkable feature of his plans was 
to build upasubmariie bank situated about 
half-way across the Straits and convert it 
into an artificial island. A tunnel from 
France and one from England were to open 
on to this island, which was to be a sort 
of half-way house for travellers, The prob- 
lem of ventilation M. Mathieu proposed. to 
solve by the erection of great shafts rising 
from the roof of the tunnel high above the 
surface of the sea. 

Nearly thirty years passed ere the problem 
of a new, and quicker, way of crossing the 
Straits was raised again, and then there came 
upon the scene a man whose name can never 
be forgotten, if only on account of the 
extraordinary diligence with which he 
applied himself to the problem and the 
f.cundity of his inventive facultv. His 
name was Thomé de Gamond, and, despite 
the fact that he was a distinguished engineer 
and contributed more than anyone to a 
solution of the problem, it must be confessed 
that it is extremely doubtful if all his pro- 
posals were capable of being carried out. 

The first of these proposals was for what 
may be described as an artificial tunnel; 
that is to say, it was not to be a boring under 
the bed of the sea, but a construction of 
metal tubes (somewhat similar to our“ tube“ 
railways) restig upon it. His next pro. 
posal was mercly an elaboration of the 
first: an arch of concrete taki g the place 
of the metal tubes. These schemes beig 
unsuccessful he brought forward in 1837 
& project for a ferry, but this, like all similar 
i pale aimed only at avoiding the 
oading and unloading of goods : it did not 
touch the problem of rapid transit, nor did 
it make the crossing independent of the 
elements. 

This ferry project was & tame one to 
emanate from so fertile and fanciful a mind 
as that of Monsieur de Gamond, but he 


made handsome amends in 1840 by publish- 
ing a scheme which was, to ray the least. 
stupendous. It may be described, loosely, 
as a proposal to abolish the Straits and 
create an Isthmus of Dover. The plan 
was to sink innumerable great blocks of 
concrete in the Straits all the way from 
Dover to Calais and build upon. them a 
кора causeway, with openings through 
Which vessels might pass. There were 
many objections to this scheme, the most 
apparent being the dithculty of carrying it 
out. But the most serious was from the 
pont of view of navigation, The passage 
of the Straits is dangerous enough in stormy 
weather as it is, and the mariner might 
well be horritied at the prospect of having 
to steer his ship through a narrow opening 
ina wall of concrete, Further, the causeway 
would alter the direction of the currents; 
new sandbanks would be raised and the 
Straits would have to be re-charted. | 
Wild as some of Monsieur de (ia mond's 
Ruggestions were, he must be regarded as the 
pioneer of the Channel Tunnel problem, for 
he was the fir«t to apply himself earnestly 
to it, and he «pent not only his life, but ап 
enormous amount of money in the pursuit 
of his investigations, Nome idea of hi- 
enthusiastic energy may be gathered from 
the fact that, to obtain an accurate know- 
ledge of the bed of the Straits, he frequently 
had himself let down to the bottom of the 
sea, although he was possessed of no diving 
equipment, and for several years after 
bringing forward his causeway scheme he 
devoted himself solely to enlarging his 
knowledge of the soundings and currents О 
the Straits and the geology of the bottom. 
In 1856 De Gamond brought before 
Napoleon їп, а proposal for a tunnel under 
the Straits, and the following vear, with 
characteristic versatility, he elaborated а 
scheme for a bridge—the first time such a 
solution of the problem had been suggested 
seriously. The untiring ergineer was m 
some measure consoled for the lack of 
fultilment of апу of his numerous projects 
by the fact that he succeeded in drawing to 
the problem the attention of the press © 
both countries, and, further, won the openly 
expressed approval of the three E 
engineera, Stephenson, Locke. and Brune! 
In 1858 he was presented to Queen Victona 
and the Prince Consort, and in the following 
year he came forward with hin second true 
tunnel scheme. This was, practicallv, к 
last project which emanated from his fecun 
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brain, for although, nine years later, he sent 
plans to the Great Exhibition, they were 
revisions of one of his earlier schemes. 

Meantime, in England, Sir John Fowler 
was bringing forward projects for train 
ferries, and in 1867 the formation of the 
Chanuel Tunnel Company marked an im- 
portant stage in the progress of the efforts 
towards creating a new means of communica- 
tion between the two countries. Since that 
date the problem has been studied more 
assiduously than ever, and projects have been 
more numerous, although less fantastic, 
than before. There have been several 
proposals for bridges, and for some time 
this solution of the problem was most in 
favour. There are, however, many objec- 
tions to bridging the Straits, and one, at least, 
is not far to seek—the task before the 
engineers would be Gargantuan. It is only 
necessary to consider the depth of the 
water to realise the difficulty of driving the 
piles for the great columns which would need 
to rise high enough out of the sea to permit 
of ships passing beneath the huge girders. 
Then, too, a bridge would have nearly as 
much effect upon currents and the formation 
of new sandbanks as De Gamond's causeway 
would. have had, and the numerous columns 
rising out of the water would be a serious 
danger to shipping. But the greatest 
objection of all is the heavy cost which a 
bridge would involve, both in construction 
and for maintenance. Thirty-four million 
pounds was the estimated cost of construc- 
tion set down in one such scheme, and some 
idea of the expense of maintenance may be 
gathered from the fact that the promoters 
anticipated spending 40,000/. a year in 
repainting the bridge alone, and more 
than 50,000“. a year in replacing annually, 
5,000,000 rivets ! 

It is safe to prophesy that there will never 
be a bridge across the Straits of Dover, nor 
а Causeway; and a train ferry would not 
solve the problem. But there can be little 
doubt that, in course of time, a tunnel under 
the Straits will become an accomplished fact, 
for its advantages are obvious, and people 
are beginning to realise that the dangers to 
which it was said it would expose us are as 
small as they are easily guarded against. 
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OUR “ВОР.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 84. 


By A. J. SHARMAN (Ipswich). 
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BLACK. 
Black to move and win. 


Quite a natural and robable si i 
| situation. 
uk 8 last move bei кош 19—24 апа 
{е s from 32—98, fine problem. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 63. 
By James Rowberry (Prestonpans). 


Position: Black men on 2, 5, 7, 8, 13; 
kings 22, 32. White men on 9, 14, 20, 21, 
23, 27 ; king 6. White to move and win. 


23—18 16—11 14—10 1—3 
32—23 1—16 5—14 White 
20—16 21—17 в— 1 wins 
22—15 


13—22 15— 6 
GAMES. 


The game which follows is one played 
between the Draughts Editor and a friend, 
the Blacks being coaducted by the latter. 


GAME No. 35.—': BRISTOL.” 


11—16 5—14 (d11—27 (4) 2— 6 
22—18 22—17 32—23 10— 7 
(a)16—19 7—10 10—920 6—10 
24—15 27—23 17—13 7— 3 
10—19 11—16 10—15 10—15 
23—16 25—22 (е)13— 9 3— 7 
12—19 4— 8 6—13 15—19 
25—22 31—27  23—18  (fyi—1l 
8—11 8—11  14—23 White 
(5)29—25 (с)27—24 96—10 wins 
9—14 3— 8 (1)8—12 
18— 9 24—15 30—26 


(a) This formation is sometimes termed 
the Bristol-Dyke.“ 

(b) 27—24 here looks forcing, but Black 
has an effective defence; for, replving by 
4—8, 24—15, 7—10, he can always maintain 
a strong command of square 19 to White's 
detriment. 

(c) Although now apparently weak it will 
be seen to be neatly forcible. 

(d) For Black noticed in time that 11—25 
would leave uncovered a three-for-one coup 
by 23—18, etc. 

(e) This is the winning two-for-two coup. 
An interesting and instructive situation. 

(f) Our friend lost by the trunk.line 
here shown. But we show a few alternative 
lines in the subjoined variations, just to 
indieate*to the young student how the win 
can be made against all defences : 


VARIATION 1. 


(2)8—11(4) 
10— 7 


(g) This 


1— 5 
30—26 
8—11 
22—18 


15—19 


30—26 


19—16 


26—23 


HIS game was explained in Vol. XVIII., 

pages 528 and 575, May 1896, and is so 
interesting that it is time to show it again. 
Many ladies say ''chess is too difficult," 


30—26 
20—24 
28—19 
15—24 
26—23 
24—27 
23—19 
27—31 
22—18 


32—27 
18—15 
10—14 

3—17 
13—22 
15—11 
27—23 
19—16 
23—19 


16—12 
19—16 
11— 7 
22—26 

1— 2 
16—11 
21—17 
26—31 
17—14 


White wins. 


VARIATION 2. 


is the best defence for Black. 


10—14 

18—15 
White 
Wins. 


12—16 
White 
wins, 


18— 9 
5—14 


White wins. 


11—16 2— 7 
26— 23 6— 1 
5— 9 1—10 
10— 6 1— 6 
VARIATION 3. 
3— 8 8—12 
20—24 24—27 
VARIATION 4. 
10— 7 1—5 
6—10 1—2 
GO-BAN. 
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but they like this game. The name is 
Japanese, for ban is board and go is 
five. One player has twelve white pieces, and 
the other has twelve black, wllio may be 
draughtsmen, or coins, or chess piwns, etc. 
The first player places a piece on any one of 
the sixty-four squares, and the second player 
puts one on any of the remaining sixty-three 
squares, and so on. When a player has five 
pieces close together in a straight line 
(horizontally, vertically, or diagonally) he has 
won the game, and this may happen before all 
the pieces are placed, or it may occur later 
on, when the pieces are being moved. A 
move is to the next empty square in any 
of eight directions. 

The following game was lately played 
between H. F. L. Meyer and a friend: the 
latter, having White, placed his first piece 
on D5, his second on E5, his third on F6, 
and the Black pieces were deposited on 
D4, E4, and C4; thus there were three pieces 
in а line, and White was obliged to put 
& piece on B4 or F4, else Black would 


have placed one there and won. The record 
1S : 

l. D5 D4 7. E7 Ci 

2. Е5 Et 8. C6 F7 

3. F6 C4 . 9.B7 B6 

4. BA F4 10. D6 C3 

5. G4 F5 11. ЕЗ C2 

6. G6 Ев 12. C1 D3 


White now moved the piece on D6 to D7, 
and Black followed with C7 to D6. The 
next move was from B7 to A6, intending 
to move it to B5, and E7 to E8, in order 
to make five in the diagonal A4 E8, but 
Black had two lines of fours which enabled 
him to win. 

13. D6 D7 
14. B7 A6 


C; D6 
C3 B2 


15. C1 Bl 


D6 C5 
If White would now play A6 B5, Black 
would reply D4 C3 and win. 
16. E3 D2 


This enabled White to get four in the 
diagonal А7 Gl, playing— 


16. D3 ЕЗ 


White must now prevent the piece on 
F4 moving to F2. playing— 


17. 02 E2 04 C3 
18. B1 CI E3 D3 
19. СІ ВІ B2 Cl 

Five. 


Another game had arrived in this рові. 
tion: White, B3, 4, 5, 6, C5, D3, 4, E4, 
6, ЕЗ, 7, 65. Black, А7, B7, C4, 6, 
05, 7, E3, 5, F4, 5, 6, H5. Black to 
play. Who will win, and in how few moves? 
The solution will be given with the solution 
of our next chess problem. (White has four 
peon in the B file, but Black can play 

6 E7, and compel White to move B6 
C7, etc.) 
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R. D.— Mr. Louis Becke is now in the Pacific, but if you will send him а le tter 
addressed to our care, we will forward it on to him if possible, 


е 8 Q8 X9 85. * 
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C. A. Inquire at the Emtgrants' Information; Все, 31 Broad wav. W. st mín-t 
Keep clear of Sontl America, It is useless to gu to | anda in the 
and the best openings in New South Wales ure for 
in farm work, 


those prepared to eng ҮЧ 


O. V. N. CANSFIELD.— Your question should have been addressed to t! 
tary, Civil Service Comm ssion, Burlington House, w. 

J. W. F.— Qreen Victoria came to the throne п 1837, The Jub le z 
Years after, the Diamond Jubilee sixty years after: that tlhe Jubilee 
1887, the Diamond Jubilee in 1897. 


W. B. Spry.—Get a price list from the 
Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, 


Willesden Junction, X. W. A piece of | 
mackinto-h sheeting might suit vou | 
better, as it would also serve the pur. 
poses of a kna psi k. | 
NoRFOLK.— It is illegal to sell copies of 
paintings, engravings, photos, or ot! er 
works of uit unless vou are the owner * 
of the copyright or have a properly 
executed legal agreement with him 
You may get into serious trouble in the 2 
matter, E 
Nigur-cap (В, A.). A cup of hot Dorril by 
last thing with à bit of dry bread, 
Never knew it fail, 
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Dat home and read. E ا‎ , your arm with, but farming does not Travel.“ London. Dr. Gordon Stables, R. x., is vice- 
Fou are too nervous. sui everybody. All applicat ons for admission to president 
N ZS We should give PLosferine the North-West Mounted Police have to be made in Wt 
a trial, Oanada, either at Winnipeg, Regina. or Ottawa MEASUREMENTS (E. K.).—Pair: but a 13-inch calf to 
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Seal-hunting off the Kerry 


IN 


THE HEART OF THE 


„ o : OR 


Coast, Ireland.—(See page 239.) 
(Drawn for the “Boy’s Own Paper" by M. FITZGERALD.) 


SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


Г was probably an hour or two after the 
Si Fa id capture of the two boys when 
disa derick and his friend found to their 
Ppointment that the means they pro- 
for ascertaining at least the longitude 


By Е. Н. Bouton, 


Author of " Trapped,” " Those Young Larbarians,” еіс. etc. 


CHAPTER XV. 


of their whereabouts was frustrated by the 
simple forgetfulness of the latter to wind up 
his watch. 

„If I were one of those two youngsters 
I suppose I should have to suggest kicking 
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myself," said Robeson, with an expression 
of annoyance. 

Ah, well," replied the other, we've 
only delayed our information an hour or 
two; it n't oole Come along, 
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and let's see whether those lads are in the 
neighbourhood. 

They passed under the trees again, along 
a track which brought them into the path- 
way by which the boys had come from the 
alligator pool, and. turning in the same 
direction as the lads had gone. they were 
soon at the parting of the ways which had 
been the cause of Gratton and Bissett’s 
momentary indecision, Here they, too, 
stopped, and asked each other which way. 
The dry track offered to their ine xperi need 
eyes no clue, and, as fate would have it, 
they turned to the left, in the direction 
opposite to the one traversed by the other 
two. 

As fate would have it—fate with such big 
results in such seemingly little things. 

Scarce five minutes had they gone upon 
this latter path when Sir Frederick, who was 
a little way ahead, stopped with a cry of 
horror. 

“Look, Ralph, man!” he exclaimed, 
as his startled companion hurried forward. 
* Look there! 

‘Juey were on the verge of a clearing 
amongst the trees. In a rough circle the 
palms stood thickly clustered round this 
open space, and over their tops could just 
be seen the tree-covered shelf upon the 
fateful hill they had left. But this was not 
whit riveted their attention and forced the 
ory from their lips. 

In the centre of the clearance stood the 
straight trunk of what had been a stately 
pilin, split down from the top to within a 
few foet of the ground, where a stout binding 
of hempen rope preserved the tree from 
further cracking. Wedged by the neck 
into the split trunk, where a circular hole 
had been hollowed to receive it, his face 
turned up to the blue sky, his hands tied 
above his head, was an unfortunate man. 
Save for a loin-cloth, he was naked, and his 
skin was of swarthy olive tint. Thus in 
this ghastly trap the poor wretch was fixed, 
dead or dying. 

The men looked at each other in dismay. 

“What can it mean?” they asked with 
bated breath: and then, as they crossed 
rapi lly to the tree: | 

* Look!” cried Sir Frederick, “a round 
place cut for the neck, so that he sha'n't 
be quite throttled ; and—oh, Ralph !—what 
fiendish cruelty ! " 

He pointed to the position of the hands. 
These were tied, one to the tree itself by 
strong hemp, the other to a stout wedge, 
which kept the divided tree-trunk just 
sufficiently open to prevent the poor victim 
being choked. A horn cup filled with water 
was placed upon a pedestal formed of the 
stump of another tree ; and an earthenware 
pan, with lid, on the same stump, was found 
to contain food. These were near enough 
to be rewhed could the prisoner free his 
hands. The one tied to the tree was fixed 
too firmly, but the other might be pulled 
away. 

Only, if this were done, the welge would 
follow, too, and the wretched prisoner 
would be garotted by the springing together 
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of the two halves of the tree, even as he 
tried to coo] his cracking lips. 

“Hare we tou ied some West Indian 
island, Jamaica or elsewhere, and come upon 
an outbreak of the blacks—a revival, per- 
haps, of the fiendish Obi rites, or the like?“ 
cried Robeson. 

“And where are those poor boys?” 
exclaimed Sir Frederick in horror. 

The two friends stood for a second or two 
in bewilderment, unable to collect their 
thoughts for action, when a slight movement 
on the part of the imprisoned creature 
galvanised them into life. 

"Look! He isn't dead, then!" cried 
Sir Frederick, with all the instinct for saving 
life roused within hin. We must see 
what cin be доп, quickly.“ 

From near the top ct cach half of the 
trunk long ropes depended, hanging loose, 
and evidently emploved to pull the tree 
apart. Having cut the man's hands free, 
on the spur of the moment Sir. Frederick 
would have dragged at one of these, leaving 
his companion to pull in the opposite direc- 
tion with the other. But Robeson stopped him. 

„Ste udy. old man.“ he siid. “Н we do 
that the poor brute'll slip down lower, and 
be pinned into the fork, whilst we shall be 
powerless to move him away without letting 
go the rope. See, this'll be better.” 

Taking the cup, he dipped his fingers into it, 
and moistened the lips and face of the uncon- 
scious man. After a few applications of this 
moisture, warm though it was, the poor crea- 
ture gavea sigh, and moved his head uneasily, 
slowly opening his eves. Sir Frederick pro- 
duced his flask, and added a little brandy to 
the water. A few gulps of this worked wonders, 

But, when a fuller consciousness returned, 
the sight of the two men worked greater 
wonders still. On a sudden the cries of 
the night were explained, for, opening eyes 
filled full with astonishment and terror, the 
man gave forth again his weird wail: 

" Aaee! Nooma! Nooma moglah ! " 

“Now,” cried Sir Frederick, " while he's 
got at any rate a few of his wits about him 
let's try to free him. He ought to be able 
to help himself if we can pull the tree apart. 
Hi, old chap, сап you get up if we help you?” 

The poor fellow stared in utter blank 
amazement, and gave no answer. 

Mad.“ suggested Robeson. “ Well. any- 
way, we must chance it. First try and cut 
through that cord below.” 

Sir Frederick had a strong Norwegian 
knife, which soon worked destruction on the 
hempen bind round the base of the tree, 
and, having thereby eased the preasure, the 
two friends exerted themselves to pull the 
tree apart. The trunk opened under the 
united pulling, with the great leverage given 
by the height of the rope connection, and, 
fortunately, the prisoner was suthciently 
master of himself to take advantage of the 
opening and slide out on to the ground. 

Here for a moment he lav exhausted, but 
a further application of the weak brandy 
and water revived him, and he sat up. 

* How now, old chap * " asked Sir Fre- 
derick, stooping over him. 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


The Londoner who, on opening his back 
door, found a camel waiting to be let m. 
would undoubtedly feel surprised, and 
show it; but his astonishment would be aa 
nothing compared to that of the poor wretch, 
whose кегі sensen were now 


on the 
return. when he кам hia tuo deliverem 
more clearly, and heard. the question 


put hy Nir Frederick. Indeed, bis previous 
state of mind was now quite є речі, He 
staggered to his feet; tar! wildly at his 
rescuers, trying to take in their full 
personality from head. to foot, and spoke 
no word. 

Sur Frederick smiled. in spite of himself. 

" Can't you understand 7" he said slowly, 
“How are you feeling ? ” ` 

Then he tried a few halting phrases in 
Spanish, thinking that реку these might 
be more int Шые. 

The man continued to etare for a few 
moments, Robeson and Sir Frederick 
standing looking at him. themselves much 
amazed. Om a sudden he ab sed himself, 
And. falling upon his face before them, poured 
out a torrent of words entirely incom prehen- 
sible to either, though they caught the 
expression, " Nooma теа eo often 
heard before, more than ence ам he spoke. 

“I should think his sufferięr have tumed 
his brain,” raid Robeson, bending over him. 
"Look how his neck and shoulders have 
been cut about. Get up. man! Don't lie 
gibberine there.” 

He touched the fellows shoulder and 
sumed to him to rine. Apparently the 
wish was understood, for he took heart. of 
grace and rose once more to his feet; though 
the wonder had not gene from his. eyes. 
The two friends took hurried counsel t 
gether, 

“Mystery seems heaped up all round,” 
said Sir Frederick: “and we don't appear 
to be within measurable distance of rolu- 
tion yet. This poor creature is evidently 
quite unused. to our English tengues, and 
1 can only conclude that we are not upon 
land under British mle. But then. he 
doesn't seem to tumble to Spanish, which 
I should have thought the next most likely 
form of speech. Otherwise, I might have 
conjectured, say. Cuba, and a general rising 
amongst the natives; 

Robes n she ok his head. 

“Hardly likely.” he remarked thought- 
fully. There was no hint of any disturb. 
ance in Cuba when we left home, and no 
reason why there should be. Nor would our 
American cousins be likely to allow the 
people to get the upper hand. Moreover. 
we shouldn't surely be so hopelessly un- 
intelligible speaking English. in Cuba, nor 
should our very appearance cause such 
unmistakable ecnsternation. I don't know, 
either, that monkeys are to be found there. 
and X 

“And, in fact," put in his friend. we 
don't know anything. We might have got 
out of our course, but even then Im no 
clearer ан to where we've dropped. Heigh- 
ho! For the present I give it up!“ 

( To be continued.) 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Adrentur:s of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Nght in a Burmese Jungle,” ete. 


HAD been overturned with euch violence 
that scarc»ly had I seen Charmilly and 

his villainous confederate vanish among the 
surrounding woods than I tottered and sank 
again to the ground, and, I believe, should 


CHAPTER XV.—THE DEAD MAN'S TALE. 


have fainted right away had I not felt an 
arm passed round my waist and heard Don 
Carlos say in my ear: “ You're not hurt, 
Rowland! Tell me you are not hurt!“ 

I answered no; that I was only stunned 


and would be well enouzh in a minute: 
and on that he cried out: Thank Heaven! 
and, raising me to my feet. supported me 
into the hcuse, where, in a roughly furnish 
room, dimly lit by a lamp that burned on 4 


table in the centre, we found Don Luis. a 
handsome boy, very like his sister Francesca. 
in company with a tall soldier, whom, from 
his smart braided jacket, booted legs, and 
plumed busby, I took to be the leader of 
the Englisa Hussars. The latter was a 
man with & clean-shaven, determined face, 
and, as we entered. was s2ated on the edge 
of the table, swinging his long legs impa- 
tiently. But, at the sight of my com- 
panion he sprang down joyfully and 
extended his hand. 

"Why, if it isn't my old friend Don 
Carlos [атап ! he exclaimed in very broken 
Spanish. “ What in the world are you 
doing here, señor ? I thought you were with 
Romana’s army." 

Don Carlos plumped me down into a chair. 

“ Carracho! Se or Capitan," he cried, 
“you came in the very nick of time. If 
that villain Charmilly Е 

" Charmilly ! “ exclaimed the tall officer. 
What has he to do with this?“ 

" He was one of the gentlemen you just. 
now saw disappear over the wall," replied 
Don Carlos; and he began volubly to pour 
out the whole tale of the French émigrc« 
wickedness and treachery. 

“ Stop, stop! my dear señor,” cried the 
officer, holding up his hand and laughing. 
“I can’t understand one half of what you 
ву. I think I follow you, but my Spanish 
is so miserably shaky that I can't be sure." 

"Then hear it in your own language," 
said Don Carlos. “ Allow me to present 
Don Rowland, a countryman of yours. 
Rowland, this is Captiin Waters, of Sir 
John Moore's staff. Tell him what you 
know of his precious French friend ! ” 

"So you're an Englishman. I thought 
your clothes had a strange look. What's 
your nam? and who are you ? " said Captain 
Waters, regarding me with a critical and 
not very friendly eve. 

My name is Rowland, sir," I ans vered, 
struggling to my feet and supporting my- 
aelf оу the back of my chair. 

„Rowland what? he asked, short and 
sharp. 

“I have no other name, sir," 
growing hot in the face. 

" No other name! What on earth do 
you mean?” he cried. “ Look you, my 
lad, I'm not here to be fooled. If you're 
an Englishman, as you se2m, what are you 
doing һеге? We've had too many deserters 
lately, and if you're one of them you'll 
ang ! 

“Im not a deserter,” I replied boldly ; 
and then I told him how I had come to 
Portugal with Colonel Charmilly and what 
had befallen me sinc» I landed at Lisbon; 
to all of wnich he lis:ened very patiently, 
his countenance losing its angry look and 
becoming very thouzhtful. 

„ „Well,“ he said, as I came to an end. 
of all the unmitigated scoundrels this 
fellow Caarmilly——" 

He was interrupted by the tramp of 
heavy boots in the passage and the entrance 
of three Hussars with the Spaniard whom 
Don Carlos had forced to guide us to the 
house. They had cut his bonds to enable 
him to walk, but even then they were 
forc2d to hold him up by the shoulders, for 
he was fit to collaps» with terror. 

„Them murderin’ rogues as got clean off, 

ŝir, suid one of the troopers as he advanced 
and came to the salute. * This is the only 
one we could lay 'ands on, and we don't 
rightly know if 'es one of em or not, for 
we found "im, truszed like a chicken, under 
some trees outside the garding.” 

Carl you know anything of him, Don 
ut os * asked Captain Waters, looking at 
© squirming creature with visible disgust. 

„доп Carlos explained. 

Do you think he knows anything of 


, 


I said, 
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Charmilly, or where he is bound for ? " the 
officer asked. 

“Nothing that we dont, I expect. 
Charmilly's far too old a bird to tell fellows 
like this his intentions.” 

“Then I scarcely think hes much good 
to us, and he's very unpleasant. What shall 
we do with him ? " Captain Waters said. 

This.“ replied Don Carlos, stepping 
forward and seizing the grovelling wretch 
by the collar. “ That is the way to treat 
vermin ! " and so saying, he motioned the 
Hussars to let go of their prisoner. and 
hurled him with a sounding kick headlong 
back into the passage, where we heard him 
scramble to his feet and rush out of the 
house, no doubt as much surprised at Don 
Carlos's leniency as glad that he had escaped 
with his life. 

Captain Waters burst into a momentary 
shout of laughter, for the villain’s sur- rise 
and Don Carlos's disgust and indignation 
had been very comic to see; but his face 
immediately became grave again, and, 
motioning the Hussars to quit the room, he 
said : 

“ What you tell me of Charmilly is serious. 
He's been strongly recommended to Sir 
John Moore by Mr. Frere, our British 
Minister at Madrid." 

" Whoever may have recommended him, 
what you've heard is true, every word of 
it, and you haven't heard half yet," Don 
Carlos said hotly. '* Luis, how did Charmilly 
lay you by the heels at Aldea Gallega ? 
Speak plainly 80 that the Senor Capitan 
may understand." 

* [ haven't the ghost of an idea," replied 
Don Luis, who, looking very pale and ill, 
was seated on a settle against the wall. “I 
have been waiting for you to explain it. 
All I know is that after you left me at the 
Old Inn I grew horribly anxious, and, on the 
second nigh , sent the man whom you ordered 
to remain with me to find out whether the 
others at Aldea had any news of you. I was 
up at daybreak the next morning, standing 
in the doorway watching the storm and 
waiting for him to return, when who should 
I see but Pietro Garcia on a mule, plodding 
along through the rain towards the river. 
I called him in. and discovered he had been 
to Madrid, but. finding there that we had 
gone to Lisbon, had at once set out to follow 
us. Poor fellow ! he was frightfully worn 
out, and very glad to see me. It is terrible 
to think he's dead, for. oh ! Carlos, he found 
my father; he is imprisoned at Tarbes ! "' 

“Then we'll get him out!” cried Don 
Carlos, with his customary confidence. 

"'That is what Pictro proposed," con- 
tinued Luis. He said my father is allowed 
to live in a large house outside the town, 
and is scarcely watched at all. Pietro was 
unable to communicate with him, though 
he saw him several times walking in the 
garden ; and at last, frightened of arousing 
suspicion, he determined to return to us 
and relate what he had discovered. He 
would have reached us before we left 
Madrid, but he had great difficulty in re- 
crossing the frontier. Every point was 
guarded, and all the roads were covered with 
French troops, and it was ony by taking 
service with them as a mule-driver that he 
finally succeeded. It seems that Napoleon 
himself is coming to help his brother 
and | 

* Napoleon!" cried Don Carlos and 
Captain Waters together. 

„ Yes," said Luis, looking as surprised 
as І was at their vehemence, “ that is what 
Pietro said. 

* When did this Pietro leave France ? " 
asked Captain Waters sharply. 

“It will be now two weeks, or nearly 
three, Señor Capitan," replied the young 
Spaniard. 
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The Hussar officer brought his hand down 
with a smack upon his thigh. 

“My werd!” he cried, Sir John's 
head's fairly in the hon’s mouth. So this is 
the reason of their reinforcements and the 
skilful and powerful movements that во 
puzzled us. What else did this man tell 
you, señor ? ” 

Nothing. Senor Capitan. He was telling 
me his adventures, and I was listening 
keenly, for it is six months since I have 
had news of my father, when, withcut the 
slightest warning of their approach having 
reached our ears, half a dczen armed and 
masked men rushed round from behind the 
house and fell upon us. I saw one of them 
drive his knife into Pietro, and kefcre I 
could even turn I was fclled Ey a blow frcm 
behind. And I know nothing more until I 
woke to find myself in the coach that brought 
me here." 

But Captain Waters paid little attention 
to the conclusion of Luis's tale, and it was 
easy to see that the news akcut Napoleon 
had greatly perturbed him. For & minute 
he leant back upon the edge of the table, 
regarding the floor with a frowning brow; 
and then, starting up, he began to pece to 
and fro, buried in thought. Suddenly he 
stopped and, looking at me intenuy for a 
moment, said : 

„Mr. Rowland, you're the very man I 
want. There's scarce a fellow in the army 
can speak twenty words of Spanish, and 
here you are vumosing as if ycu'd lisped it 
at your mother's knee." 

* What can I do, sir?“ I asked. 

„A great deal," he replied, “ if you are 
as intelligent a lad as I take уси to Ке. 
Im going to press you into the English 
service, whether you like it or not; ycu're 
an Englishman, an English army is in 
danger, and this is no time to stand on 
ceremony. Where are you going from 
here, Don Carlos? he added to my Spanish 
friend. 

* To Madrid, Sefior Capitan." 

Excellent: nothing cculd be better. 
Then you can lend а hand and help us. 
Now look here, both of уси,” he centinued 
taking out a pccket-knife and Lending over 
the table, on the stained and greosy surface 
of which he prcceeded to scratch with no 
little accuracy and skill a rough map of 
Spain. 

"See, here are the Pyrenees," he ex. 
plained, “ and here is the Ebro; and in the 
space between them the Spaniards had 
penned up Joseph's fcrces, ard hcped this 
month to drive him back to Frarce. Three 
weeks ag) Sir John Moore marched from 
Lisbon to co-operate with the Spanish 
armies, | and he is now here at Sala- 
manca. 

He dug the point of his knife into the 
table to mark the place. 

" Now see," he went on, “ for the last 
fortnight the French have been advancing 
with a resolution that shows they have teen 
heavily reinforced, and have again taken 
the offensive. A Spanish army, under 
Blake, has been routed here at Еріпсва, 
and another, under Belvedere, at Camcnal. 
Everywhere the Spanish forces are fl ing, 
and already the horns of the Frerch line 
are creeping round the Pritish army, which, 
apparently, is outnumbered at least five to 
one. Except for the Marquis de la Rcmana 
and San Juan, Sir John can get no help 
from any of the Spanish generals; and the 
people of the country will do nothing for 
themselves, not even supply us with fccd 
and information, as no one knows better 
than you, Don Carlos. Except that it was 
obvious there had been a startling clu nge in 
the French numbers and plans, we he ve so 
far been utterly in the dark; Lut what 
Don Luis tells us explains it all. The 
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danger was great before, and I am just 
returning from warning the authorities at 
Lisbon that we may have to retreat there 
again; but now, if Boney is here, the posi- 
tion i critical, and even a retirement to 
Portugal might not save us. We don't 
mind a shade of odds, but five times their 
numbers under Boney is rather toó much 
for even a general like Sir John and an 
English army to face. 

“If the Spaniards would only stand it 
would be different.“ he went on after а 
pause, and that is where you come into 
thegame. You see the road from Bayonne, 
through Burgos to Madrid. If we have 
judged rightly, that will be their line of 
advance. Now, whether we can help Spain 
depends on one thing, and one thing alone, 
and that is, whether the Spaniards will 
oppose Boney on this road, or, at the last, 
defend Madrid against him as they did 
Saragossa. If they do that. we might cut 
in behind and create a diversion. Sir John 
will take any risk that offers the slightest 
chance of helping them ; but if the Spaniards 
tamely submit, it would be sheer suicide for 
us to stay, and we shall be compelled to 
retreat to our ships." 

He delivered this explanation with dif- 
culty and with many pauses and stumbles 
over the phrases and words; but neverthe- 
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less we at once saw the whole danger of the 
situation. 

“ Then, what vou wish us to do is to tind 
out the spirit of the people at Madrid, and 
whether they will fight or not? said Don 
Carlos. 

" Exactly," returned Captain Waters. * 
would go myself, but my bad Spanish would 
prevent my leaving the city again if it is 
invested, for not even a French trooper would 
take me for a Spaniard, however well I dis- 
guised myself; and, for another thing, I 
must carry Sir John the news that it is Boney 
himself that is in front of him. Now, if 
you and Mr. Rowland will go to Madrid, 
and when you have discovered the intentions 
of your friends—or your enemies, as the 
case may turn out—if Mr. Rowland wall 
return to me at—well. I think, Valdestillos, 
a little town not far from Segovia, will be 
best, then Sir John will know on what he 
has to depend. ^ 

“And where at Valdestillos shall ] find 

vou!“ [ asked, delighted at this proposal. 

At the posting-house, The post master 

із a good patriot, and has done те mere 
than one good turn of this sort already. 
You'd best disguise yourself as а Spaniard ; 
and if French patrols are about. come at 
night. Now. youll want money,’ and he 
fumbled in his pocket. 


(To be continued.) 
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MR. LATTIMERS TAX: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By Jons Lea, 


But Don Carlos laid his hand on his arm 
and said: Lat that be my concern, Senor 
Capitan, As long as Don Rowland is in 


Npun, J inast he considers himself my 
gue. 

Captain 
pleased. 

" You ve made а useful frend. Rowland.” 
he suid to mean Enghsh; Ооп Carles is 
about the best Spaniard | have met. And 
и vou carry out this little business for me 
Kuccesstully, vou ll have made others ; for 
] won t forget И, and neither will Sir John.“ 

‘Then. having patted me encouragingly on 
the shoulder, he went to the door and called 
to the Hussars to bring the horses, and just 
as dawn was breaking we watched them 
mount, 

"You wont forvet Charmilly ! . cried 
Don Carlos as Captain. Waters sprang into 
the saddle, 

“Not |. he answered: "and I 
don t envy him his reception if he shows has 
nese in our camp after Sip John has heard 
mv httle tale. fu reor, Rowland, he 
added. “Ihe post-house at Маде ом 
a fortmizht from to-day remember!” And 
he cantered off after bis menan the direction 
of the road to Salimanea. 

That same afternoon Don Carlos, 
Valdez, and ] set out for Madrid. 


Waters 


laughed, and 


весте 
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Luis 


Author of “The Mysteries of Derrics Deu" “The Shady Affair at Задора ete. 


T was a weary time to wait, and, to judge 

by appearances, the irksomeness of it 

all sat as heavily on Dr. Bainbridge as on 

his boys, At last he stopped abruptly in 

his walk, and ejaculated shortly: * How 

long are you going to keep me, Curtis ? 
Cannot vou see I am waiting?“ 

Curtis looked up with a start. “ I don't 
know what you want me to вау, sir, he 
whined, 

“ How did you come into the possession 
of this cap?” He pointed at the dissected 
Cap. 

; I found it," was the hesitating reply. 

„Where? 

“On the grass outside Featherstone 
Park.” 

“When?” The Doctor regarded him 
with a contemptuous glance, and added: 
“Why do you make me drag it from you 
with these monotonous questions?“ 

Then Curtis blurted out his full confession 
(the details of which the astute reader will 
hardly require), and when it was all over, 
resigned himself to his just“ reward.“ 

Dr. Bainbridge did not spare him. He 
pointed out the cowardliness of his effort 
to make others bear the burden of his wrong 
doing; and he spoke with scorn of the 
reluctance to acknowledge his guilt when 
he saw it being brought home to him. That 
a Fifth Form boy should stoopto such mean- 
ness was doubly distressing. He could not 
have believed it possible. Before meting 
out to Curtis the punishment due, he turned 
to Lacy and Fargo. 

"I am glad," said he, "that you are 
cleared of part of the charge against you. 
The terms for which you are gated will be 
reduced to one week in Fargo's case, and a 
fortnight in Lacy's; but he will not be 
called upon to write the imposition I origi- 
nally set him." 


CHAPTER VII. 


As the two culprits turned to leave the 
room Curtis indicated a wish to speak, 
and when Dr. Bainbridge nodded permission, 
he said: I think, sir, it should be pointed 
out that I am not the only one who has 
trespassed after rabbits in Featherstone 
Park. These two——” 

With an exclamation of disgust the Head- 
master cut him short. 

* You are telling me what I already know,” 
he said. Fargo has been before vou." 

When the two friends found themselves 
in their study, a minute or two later, Î am 
afraid they did not shrink from exultiny 
over a fallen enemy. 

Me are safe from him for some time to 
come," said Lacy, " and thanks to vou, old 
chap, he's bowled out in style.” 

Seems to me, that he stumped himself 
with his own bat,” laughed Fargo modestly. 
Anyway, I don't think we need funk much, 
now that all is plain sailing and above 
board." 

“ Maybe not," replied Lacy, with a return 
of his constitutional gloom; © but, being 
gated, we are fairly out of the Landslip 
jaunt.” 

^ Not a bit, old man," declared his com- 
panion, accompanying the words with a 
slap on the shoulder. ^" Lattimer won't 
pull that off for fully three wecks from 
now," 

" Yes, but what about his tax?!“ cried 
Lacy. 

Fargo whistled. “ І forgot that," he said. 

* thought vou had,” sighed the sorrow- 
ful one, and it's got to be in his room to- 
night along with the essay.” 

The cheerful Fargo collapsed. He sat bv 
the open window and fanned himself ; he 
stared round the room in a hopeless search 
for inspiration : he gazed into the courtyard 
below, but the few figures passing back and 


forth afforded no solution of the problem. 
Then he looked at Lacy, and. probably the 
extreme melancholy of what he saw did 
most to kindle the idea he wanted. 

“We can't forego the Landslip," he cried, 
jumping to his feet. The trouble we have 
taken must not be thrown away, and 1 
mean to have Jarks at the Landshp.” 

"Well, but who's gong to get the head 
from the ryer?” asked Lacy, confident 
that the answer would be ап acknowledg- 
ment of ignorance, 

A deputy," was Fargo's reply, “and 
while we are thinking of /, old man, how 
would it be to seribble down the essay ? 
May as well do it on the chance of being 
able to deliver it.” 

He opened a drawer ах he spoke, + 
spread some paper in front of his companion: 
Really, such spirit. ought to be backed 
чр, зо Lacy seized a pen. and, еде 
his eves on the ceiling, sought ravenously 
for ideas. 

I propose," said he presently, that 
we don't aim at too much detail. but write 
as if we know it all without saying зо. " 

Fargo laughed. “ No time for detail, 
sald he. | 

* How will this do ? " cried Lacy, coming 
down from the ceiling : 

“elt is in commonplace things that we 
should look for Nature's wonders.” "' 

“Grand!” exclaimed Fargo, “ and abso- 
lutely true.“ h 

** [n the object before un.. went on ye 
essayist, '"*the marvels are untold. °0 
mammoth's skull could show us more; no 
mines of the earth could give us 4 pane 
example, or make us think more abou 
things.“ " 

" You've got the hang of it, old ped 
chuckled the joint author, with both el 
on the table. Fire away ! " 


and 


- 
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Without waiting for this encouragement, 
Lacy's pen had fired away : 

% Taken from the waters of a running 
river 

„Leave out Featherstone Park.“ inter- 
polated Fargo. 

« « which works a change in all things, 
ran on the nimble pen— we find what we 
find here. Some might look upon this as 
without any life or interest, like an ordinary ' 
(How do you spell skeleton,’ old chap ?) " 

Fargo reached for the dictionary and 
supplied the necessary information—“ an 
ordinary skeleton, went on the writer, 
„once full of animal life; but it is not so, 
and those who examine most deeply into 
this treasure from the river. where it has 
been for weeks, and might have remained 
unnoticed for many ages, may still find 
something to learn and something to think 
about.. 

There —how will that do ? asked Lacy, 
blotting the essay with pride. 

" Fine!” ejaculated Fargo. Magnificent! 
But it’s not a very close description of a 
bunny's skull." 

" How am I going to describe a bunny's 
skull without exposing my ignorance ?" 


said Lacy. But I tell you what, we might 


wind up with a compliment to the Club. 
Old Lattimer would be tickled by anything 
like that." 

“Stick it down, then," cried Fargo, who 
found entertainment in intellectual efforts 
that did not draw on his own reserve. 

“Something like this," explained Lacy: 
Me, the undersigned, trust that the 
President of the Shadford Natural History 
Society will accept this modest specimen of 
Nature's wonders with the good feeling with 
which it is sent, and will agree that nothing 
costly or rare would be more marvellous, 
especially as, owing to unfortunate circum- 
stances, it was obtained with difficulty.“ 

“ That'll do," cried Fargo. There's no 
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(i and Conan dropped down the 
Shaded road in perfect silence. The 
moonbeams sifted through the branches 
of the lofty trecs. In the open spaces the 
road was flecked by the shadows, dark on a 
white ground. and interlaced in fanciful 
patterns through which the two men strode, 
absorbed too much by their own thoughts 
to notice that, as they passed on, the patterns 
үеге skim ing over their clothes. Geta 
was thinking of the invader, and Conan was 


thinking of Geta. No suspicion had the 


warrior from Pengwern of the meditated 
treachery of his companion, nor could he 


THE QUENCHING 


OF THE FIERY TIDE. 
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time for more. We must copy it out and let 
it go." 

As it was to be a joint affair, he expressed 
his willingness to do the copying, and forth- 
with set about the task, which he performed 
with credit, and in due course the two signa- 
tures were attached. As Fargo was sealing 
the envelope, he suddenly paused, and, raising 
one finger, said : 

“ Sh-h-h !” 

The plaintive wailings of a violin trembled 
through the open window. 

That's our deputy," laughed Fargo. 
He is sure to take his favourite wander 
in the cool of the evening, and I'm off in a 
minute to tell him what to do. What's 
the time ? " 

“ Half-past five," said Lacy. 

„ My! How the fleeting hour does fly!“ 
cried the other. ‘ Junior call-over is in 
fifteen minutes, so, even if we had not been 
gated, we couldn't have done the job.” 

“ And how do you know Porter will do it 
for us?“ 

Did he ever refuse ? " asked Fargo by 
way of reply. “ We shall have to put it 
pretty well entirely into his hands, He must 
deliver the essay with the specimen, if not 

back in time for us to do it, and it'll show 
Lattimer that in spite of our misfortunes 
we were determined to stand by the Club. 
There you are! He's getting ready for us," 
continued the cheerful speaker as the sad 
wailing music dwindled into silence. 

In another moment the two naturalists 
were interviewing their deputy, pouring into 
his amiable ear the story of their dire neces- 
sity. This is our last chance," said Lacy 
breathlessly when the plaintive appeal had 
won Porter’s promise to carry out their 
wishes. “ Wrap it up in a piece of paper 
when you find it, and, if we are not hanging 
around when you come back, leave it in 
Mr. Lattimer’s room for us along with this 
letter.” 
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see that his fingers were nervously clutching 
the hilt of the dagger by his side. 

It was a long silence, and was first broken 
as they approached the eastern gate of tho 
city. The sentinel was at his post, but 
no password was needed—such precautions 
had long since fallen into disuse. Peace had 
reigned around Caer Arnahc for fifty years. 
Both men were well known. Unchallenged, 
and returning almost mechanically the 
sentry's salute, they passed beneath the 
spacious archway into the deserted street. 
One side of the street was in deep shadow, 
the other was nearly as light as day. 
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„It's tied to a piece of twine,” added 
Fargo, “under the bank opposite the 
fifteenth post. Look out! There's the 
bell—we must be off." 

As they hurried away to call-over Lacy 
suddenly made the discovery that they had 
neither of them told the musician what it 
was that he would find in the river. 

“ Bless you," said the comforting Fargo, 
"that doesn’t matter; he knows it's a 
specimen for a natural-history show. and 
if we had told him a dozen times he would 
never have remembered.” 

So Lacy accepted the situation as entirely 
satisfactory, but agreed with his chum 
that it would be advisable to watch for the 
deputy’s return, if only to set the question of 
safe delivery at rest. 

Alas! they were docmed to have a less 
trivial object in view when waylaying the 
amiable musician : for, some hour and a-half 
after Porter's departure on his mission, Mr. 
Lattimer popped his head in at their study 
door. 

“ Well, boys," said he, notwithsta ding 
the unfortunate turn of events, I hope you 
are not going to disappoint me by forgetting 
my tax. I shall look for specimens, you 
know." 

“ Oh yes, sir," they cried in one breath, 
* we shall send in, but— —" 

" That's right; anything will do, you 
know," was the cheery interruption, ^ pro- 
vided it has no connection with the animal 
kingdom. That, of course, would dis- 
qualify you, as I couldn't countenance the 

taking of life.” 

The two naturalists stared blankly at one 
another, but Fargo had the presence of mind 
M stammer out : “ Oh no, sir, of course not. 

e 9 

But the busy master, with a smile and nod 
of farewell, had gonc his way before the 
speech could be brought to a close, 

(To le concluded.) 
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Geta halted midway down the street to 
bid farewell to Conan. 'The home of the 
latter adjoined the northern wall, and they 
had arrived at the turning where he could 
most easily reach it. 

_ It is a lovely night," said Conan, lifting 
his eyes to the sky: “ much too fine to 
spend indoors. What say you? Can you 
bear with me for another hour or so ? " 

Easily,“ answered Geta, if you are as 
Silent as you have been since we left the 
villa." 

The silence has been mutual." 

And so you have.borne with me?” 


" Yes," said Conan, with an amused 
expression. We have both been occupied 
by our own thoughts. Silence has suited 
us best. Your response to my question 
does not tempt me to go farther with you, 
I must say. My room, maybe, is preferable 
з шу company. And yet the night is very 

ne. 


" Excuse me," replied Geta. “I am to 
blame. My thoughts oppressed me and 
kept me silent, whether I would or no. 
You cin come with me if you like. The 
night is fine, as you say, and there is room 
for both of us with all the world asleep.” 

So they went on, Conan still fingering 
his dagger hilt, and Geta walking unsus- 
piciously beside him. Conan expected that 
-his opportunity would come when they 
were crossing the river. He would enter 
the wherry first and seat himself in the 
bows; Geta would naturally take the oars 
and pull the wherry across. In mid-stream, 
and while his back was toward him, he 
woul drive the blade between his shoulders ; 
then he coull weight the body at his leisure 
and sing 10 in some deep pool, and the night 
and the waters would keep the secret of his 
treacherous deed. 

This was his plan. But, fortunately for 
Geta, the wherry-man had been fishing in 
the moonlight, and greeted them as they 
came down to the marge. He pulled them 
across. Hiding his disappointment, Conan 
leaped from the wherry on the farther side, 
and together they passed through the moon- 
lit meadows to the shady woods bevond. 

They were chatting now, somewhat con- 
strainelly, for Conan was ill at ease, and 
Geta could not keep his thoughts from the 
coming of the invader. Where the road 
branched away from the Watling Street in the 
direction of Pengwern, Geta paused again, 
fully expecting that Conan would leave him 
here; but no, he stepped onward. The 
woods closed in upon the road. Ahead of 
them was a dark tunnel, formed by the 
meeting foliage far overhead. The moon- 
beams scarcely pierced the dense greenery. 
A few yards within it Geta stumbled over 
an unseen obstruction which had been 
placed straight across the road, and, quick 
as lightning, as he tried to regain his feet, 
Conan's dagger struck him on the right 
shoulder. 

Not with pain, but with surprise, he cried 
out at the stroke. He had been taken un- 
awares. So sudden and dastardly was the 
onslaught that he had had no time to defend 
himself. He was on his feet in an instant, 
and, as he turned to face his assailant, he 
whipped out his own blade. Conan stepped 
back, annoyed that his stroke had not been 
truer and deeper, and watching his oppor- 
tunity to rush in and finish his work. 

But the opportunity never came. To his 
amazement, and to Geta’s amazement too, 
he was seized from behind by a pair of 

owerful arms. The dagger was struck 
rom his hand. He was lifted bodily into 
the air and violently flung upon the ground. 
{he tunnel was swarming with moving 
shadows. Who were they ? Тһе obstruc- 
tion which had tripped up Geta, and given 
Conan the chance for which he had been 
waiting, had been placed across the road by 
them. In the gloom, to which Geta’s eyes 
had now become accustomed, he caught the 
glint of steel; and immediately it flashed 
into his brain that here were the very 
warriors of whose coming he had warned 
Kyndylan—the advance guard of Ceawlin 
and his men. 

Geta edged away in the darkness, turned 
suddenly, and sprang toward the trees on 
the right side of the road. At once the 
shadows became vocal. A loud outcry was 
raised. How many came crashing after him 
he eould not tell. But, knowing the wood, 
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he had the advantage, notwithstanding the 
fact that his shoulder was growing painful. 

He dodged between the trees while his 
pursucrs ran against them. Towards a 
marshy hollow he went, and skirted it, 
stepping lightly and noiselessly over the 
soft suil; and they, coming hot-foot after, 
and ignorant of the ground, ran floundering 
in. This effectually checked the pursuit. 
As Geta crouched in the undergrowth on the 
other side of the hollow he heard the splash- 
ing and sucking of their feet and their loud 
laughter as they called to one another in the 
darkness and tried to extricate themselves 
from the yielding mire. They all drew back 
and gave up the chase, retiring again leisurely 
and with much cheery banter through the 
trees in the direction of the road. 

Their laughter, and the tones of their 
voices, in a language unheard by Geta 
before, convinced him of the correctness of 
his supposition. They were the dreaded 

marauding h athen, Ceawlin's men, who had 
found their way at last into the valley of 
the upper Severn. Was Brocmael aware of 
their advance ? Had he gone to Cadwalla to 
persuade him to join the forces of Gwynedd 
to the forces of Powys that together they 
might quench the fiery tide * If so, Ceawlin 
had forestalled him. Неге he was already. 
Over Wenlock Edge he had come—not by 
the river, else they would have had fair 
warning; and not by Caradoc and the 
southern hills, else the watchmen there 
would have discerned his approach and 
sent the couriers speeding to Pengwern ; 
but over Wenlock Edge, where he was not 
expected. The thick woody screen that 
crowned the Edge was regarded as an almost 
impenetrable barrier ; but Ceawlin had used 
it as à cover, and brought down his men 
unperceived into the depths of the valley. 
Within striking distance was he of Uriconium, 
and the old Roman city was in no wise pre- 
pared for his attack. 

It was this thought which sent Geta on 
again, straight for the river. When he had 
reached it he ran along the bank, searching 
quickly with his keen eyes, until, near the 
shallows where the river bends broadly, he 
found what he was looking for—a coracle. 
He entered it, seized the paddle, and swept 
himself into the stream. His shoulder was 
stiffening rapidly, and the exercise hurt it ; 
but he set his teeth in an effort to bear the 
pain, and plied his paddle skilfully, leaning 
well forward and dexterously preserving his 
balance as the frail craft carried him onward 
and across the rapid flow. But for the 
moonlight he would have come to grief on 
one of the many snags with which the 
channel was encumbered, and if he had 
not been used to the ways of a coracle he 
would have been swamped before he could 
have gained the farther side. But the 
moonlight helped him. It turned the river 
into an illuminated silver pathway. Апа his 
own deftness enabled him to avoid the 
swirls. He floated on, allowing himself to 
be carried well down before he attempted 
to land, for every turn of the river brought 
him nearer the city ; and at last, by his 
forward paddling, he drew the rounded 
end of the craft upon a sandy spit and 
leaped ashore. 

Now that the river was between him and 
the invaders he felt much more secure. 
But, without wasting a moment, he dashed 
on to the city. Rousing the guard at the 
western gate, he told his tale, except that 
part of it which related to his own wound, 
and ordered the archway to be closed and 
barricaded ; then rushed up the street, and 
saw that the eastern gate was barred in the 
same way. The guards were strengthened 

by the summoning of their sleeping com- 
rades, while Geta pressed on to apprise 
Kyndylan of the presenco of the foe. 


The 


villa 


was perfectly quiet, and 
apparently all its inmates were sound 
asleep. An old servant, Eldol, was in the 


perist vle, and Geta had no difficulty in 
awakening him. He peered sleepily at the 
warrior, and, inviting him forward, mildly 
asked him why he had returned. 

“To see vour master, Eldol I have 
important news. Will vou call him at once!“ 

"In a moment, nf.er I have lit the 
limp," siud he. His fingers were already 
engiged upon it. As the flame sprang up 
and the light fell upon Geta, he noticed his 
blood-stained shoulder and haggard face. 
Startled, and now wide awake, he exclaimed: 
"Why, Geta, vou are wounded ! ” 

"t is nothing, Eldol—a mere scratch. 
Call your master." And, as the old man went 
olf, Geta sank weakly upon a bench by the 
wall. He had run all the way from the 
city, and this with his previous exertions 
and the loss of blood was beginning to tell 
even upon his hardy frame. He closed his 
eyes and almost lost himself; the minutes 
sped by, and when he opened his eyes again 
hyndylan stood before him, and ]gerna ш 
the backyround. 

“ You are wounded, Geta," said K yndvlan, 
exactly as his servant had said, but taking 
him by the arm and leading him into one 
of the vacant chambers. Igerna followed 
wonderingly. 

A mere scratch," returned Geta, repeat- 
ing his answer to Ellol. * Do not concern 
yourself about that. I have much more 
serious news. The heathen are here. With 
the dawn they will probably attack the 
city. We must be ready for them.“ 

" Explain! " exclaimed Igerna, gazing at 
him with wide-open eyes. 

" Under the shadow of the trees, where 
the road to Pengwern branches off, Conan 
and I fell unexpectedly into their hands. 

Conan and you!“ said she. with parted 
lips and a blanched face. ' Did Conan ge 
with vou beyond the river?“ | 

" Yes. He would go. He proposed и 
himself because the night was fine.” 

" And where is he now * Why is he not 
with vou * " | 

“I cannot say. The heathen have him. 
They threw him down. I am afraid be 
would not be able to free himself." 

And you left him, a captive, in the hand- 
of the heathen ? ” 

could do no other.” 

She covered her face, and, moaning, turned 
and walked back to her own room. 


(To be continued ) 
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the thousands, and 1 want to bluw шу nose! 


us ramble commences at the spot where 

so many wanderings have ended: at 
that hallowed shrine, the Walhalla of Eng- 
land’s genius. 

It is a Friday in February—the seventh 
A of February—in the year of our Lord one 
| thousand nine hundred and eight, and we are 
standing in the grave old Abbey at West. 
» minster over the plainly inscribed stone— 


55 CHARLES DICKENS. 


Born, February 7th, 1812. Pied June 9th, 
Р 1870. 


" That is the Mecca of so many devout 
= Dickensians, and it is to-day graced with 
M wreaths placed there by loving hands. 
e It is a Friday—a day of Ll omen, some are 
| wont to declare; but the sun is brightly 
вріпіпр through the stained-glass windows 
М of the grey old Abbey, and all is at peace 
" within and without. A day of ill omen! 
Fudge for your grandmotherly superstitions, 
n for the great master himself whom I have 


5 come hera to pay my respects to was a Fri- 
à day's babe, and I myself (but that’s enough). 
Кя Well, to-day is Friday, ninety-six years 

after the great event which guve us the 
" lord of laughter and of tears, and to-day is 
M Friday, the day which gives us the first 


Be grea& memorial to a great Londoner (of 
19 which more anon). And it was a Frida y that 
" saw many of Dickens's great achievements: 

di a the purchase money for his house, 
G d's Hil Place, ok a Friday. Now, 

isn't it an extraordinary thing," he said to 
+ his friend Wills. Look at the day— 
10 Friday —as a matter of course! " And ona 
б Friday David Copperfield was born ! 
r „ Of all my books I like this the best. It 
T vill be easily believed that I am a fond parent 


Charles Dickens, aged 27. 


to every child of "ny fancy, and that no one 

een ever love that family as dearly as I 

3 ae them. But, like many fond parents, 
| ш ш my heart of hearts а favourite 
And his name is David Copperfield.” 

" Frid us wrote Dickens—who was born оп a 
: ain his preface to David Copper- 
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Y WITH CD. AND D.C.: 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


field," who in due course wrote in the first 
lines of the first chapter of his “ personal 
history and experience, To begin my life 
with the beginning of my life, I record that 
I was born (as I have been informed and 
be'^ve) on a Friday." Thus think I on 
this auspicious Friday almost à century later, 


Littie Charles Dickens at 
Warehouse. 


the Blacking 


From a drawing by Fred. Barnard, dep'cting Dickens 
at his bench iu Warren’s Blacking Factory, evidently 
nt опе of those moments of which be lius written, wheu 
he was " miscrab.y dubappy.” 


and in 
Corner, 


the respectful quietude of Poets’ 
pondering over the lucky Dickens 
Friday, 1 resolve upon a little London 
wander around the scenes so intimately 
connected with Charles Dickens and his 
favourite child David Copperfield, the 
similarity of the initials of which two 
names forms the title to this paper and has 
undoubtedly ere this become apparent to 
the reader. 

The similarity was no doubt intentional, 
for much of what Dickens wrote as fiction 
in the life of D. C. was fact in the life cf 
C. D. 

And so I go forth into the bright keen 
February air and proceed along the river 
side. citywards, to Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge : on our left now stands Charing Crcss 
Station, built upon the site of Hungerford 
Market. 

The hardships and trials of little David 
Copperfield in the warehouse of Murdstone 
& Grinby, “ the last house at the bottom 
of a narrow street curving down hill to the 
river, with some stairs at the end where 
people took boat," brought tears to the eyes 
of all who read, in 1850, how poor David 
had to wash the bottles, cork them, paste 
the labels and seal the corks. It was not 
until after the novelist's death in 1870 that 
it was discovered that the hard experiences 
in David Copporfield's boyhood were the 
hard exp:ricnces iu Dickens’s own life; 
for Dickens felt keenly those dark days 
of his lif» and never alluded to them, even 
to his closes: friend and biographer, John 
Forster, and the early incidents in “ David 
Copperfield were portions of the life's 
history of Charles Dickens himself. 


Forster tclls us how, long before ** Copper- | 


field" was written, Dickens had a fancy for 
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writing his own life; later, when the idea 
of the novel came to him, he abandoned the 
earlier idea of an autobiography and incor- 
porated portions of what he had already 
written into the pages of ‘ David Copper- 
field." It was not until after Dickens's death 
that the frugment of autobiography was 
published, and in the portions which I shall 
quote throughout this paper the reader will 
be able to sec how closely it follows the his- 
tory of young Coppertield. 

Coming back to Hungerford Stairs —on the 
sit» of which I am now standing, reflecting 
on the great change which transported the 
Suspension Bridge to Clifton, where it 
graces that lovely spot to-day, and trans- 
formed the market into a railway staticn 
and the old Hungerford Stairs into a solid 
and imposing embankment—I am reminded 
that here stood Warren's blacking factory ; 


and that here Dickens, at the tender age of 


cleven, was employed in an cccupation similar 
to that of David Coppeificld, and amid 
surroundings just as uncongenial. 

The blacking warehouse... was а 
ciazy, tumble-down old house, abutting 
of course on the river, and literally overrun 
with rats. . . . My work was to cover the 
pots of paste blacking, first with a pice of 
ol paper and then with a picce of blue 
paper, to tie them round with string, and 
then to clip the paper close and neat all 
round. . Two or three other boys were 
kept on similar duty downstairs on similar 
wages (six shillings weekly). One of them 
came up. . . to show me the trick of using 
the string and tying the knot. His name 
was Bob Fagin, and I took the liberty of 
using his name long afterwards in * Oliver 
Twist.’ . . . No words can express the secret 
agony of my soul as I sunk into this com- 
pinionship. . . . The deep remembrance of 
the sense I had of being utterly neglected 
und hopeless—of the shame I felt in my 
position—of the misery it was to my youn 
heart to believe that, day by day, what 
had learned, and thought, and delighted in 
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David Copperfield, 
From a drawing by Fred. Barnard. 


and raised my fancy and my emulation up 
by, was passing away from me, never to be 
brought back any more, cannot be written. 
. .. I know that I worked from morning 
to night with common men and boys, a 
shabby child. I know that I tried, but in- 
effectually, not to anticipate my money and 
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to make it last the week through. . . I 
know that I have lounged about the streets 
insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I 
know that, but for the mercy of God, I 
might easily have been, for any care that 
was taken of me, a little robber or a little 
vagabond.” 

The above extract is from a portion of 
the autobiography of Dickens which Forster 
discovered after the death of the novelist. 
How far its experiences agree with those 
of David Copperfield my readers can sec 
by reference to Chapter xr. in that work, 
part of whieh is almost word for word that 
of the autobiography. These hard ex- 
periences in boyhood had a great and lasting 
effect on Dickens : he never rererred to them 
even to his closest friends, and the smell of 
blacking he could not endure. “ For many 
9 he writes, when I ame near to 

obert Warren's (the blacking manufactory) 
in the Strand, I crossed over to the opposite 
side of the way to avoid a certain smell of 
the cement they put upon the blacking corks, 
which reminded me of what I was once." 

And so round Hungerford Market and 
along the Strand we can see both Charles 
Dickens and David Copperfield taking their 
walks in the dinner-hour interval of their 
work ; we can see them—as one—in corduroy 
trousers, short Jacket, and tall white beaver 
hat walking down Fleet Street, over Black- 
friars Bridge, and down Charlotte Street, 
where still stands, at the corner, over an 
ironmongers shop, “the likeness of a 

golden dog licking a golden pot. and so on to 
Lant Street in the Borough, where, in a mean 
attic, he lodged whilst his father was in 
the Marshalsea Prison for debt. ‘ The 
little window," in this attic, he writes, 
“ had a pleasant prospect of a timber yard ; 
and when 1 took possession of my new abode 
I thought it was a paradise." 

Poor lad! Yet it was these hard ex- 
periences that made the man of him, just 
as they did of David Copperfield. He was 
thrown upon his own resources at such an 
early age that the impressions he obtained 
then (for he was always an observant boy, as 
even Chapter I. of “ Copperfield“ will 
testify) stood him in good stead the rest of 
his life. E 2 % 


What scenes are conjured up in our mind 
as we wander from this spot! Scenes in 
the life of David Copperfield that, taken 
then to be fiction, were subsequently dis- 
covered to be stern, solid truth. 

Before we leave these hard days, just one 
more quotation from the autobiography : 
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it was another “ festive occasion " no doubt. 
Once I remember tucking my own bread — 
which I had brought from home in the 
morning—under my arm, wrapped up in 
a piece of paper like a book, and going into 
the best dining-room in Johnson's alamode 
beef house in Clare Court, Drury Lane, 


Where Temple Bar stood, marking the 
entrance to the City. 


“I found it a lone journey to the ante, atel a slow 
unt. 


and magnificently crdering a small plate 
of alamode beef to eat with it. What the 
waiter thought of such a strange little 
apparition coming in all alone I don t know ; 
but I can see him now, staring at me as ] 
ate my dinner, and bringing up the other 
waiter to look. I gave him а halfpenny, 
and І wish now that he hadnt taken it.” 

We have digressed somewhat from our 
wander, but we must pick up our threads 
and proceed along the Strand and then into 
Fleet Street, with many memories of Dickens 
crowding upon us as we pass by the Inns of 
Court, the office of the * Daily News "— 
started by Dickens in 1846—the Memorial 
Hall (on the site of the Fleet Prison), and so 
on, past St. Paul's Cathedral, into the City — 
" wonderful place the City.” 

It is a Friday, as we said in the opening 
lines of this paper. and the ninety-sixth anni- 
versary of the birth of Charles Dickens, which 
has been celebrated by the lovers. of the 
master in no mean manner, for that day 
the Lord Mayor of London is to receive 
from the hands of Lord James of Hereford, 
on behalf of the Dickens Fellowship, the 
nveleus of a National Dickens Library 
which is to be permanently housed in the 
Guildhall Library in trust for the people, for 
all time. It is a part of our wander to-day 
to be present in the Guildhall Library to 
witness this momentous function, and so 
we must hurry forward, as the appointed 
time is close at hand. | 

Many side-lights on Dickens's early life are 
to be found in his novels and sundry papers, 
but perhaps none is so interesting as the 
lately discovered article entitled ‘ Gone 
Astray," which appeared in ‘ Household 
Words" on August 13, 1853, and which, 
together with numerous other hitherto undis- 
covered writings, thanks to the tireless energy 
of my friend Mr. B. W. Matz, have lately 
been gathered together and published in two 
handsome volumes, forming volumes 35 
and 36 of the sumptuous National 
Edition. When I was a very small boy 
indeed, both in years and stature, I got lost 
one day in the City of London," he writes. 
And being lost he thought he would go and 


see the Giants at the Guildhall “ and try 
about the City for any opening of the 
Whittington nature. . . . So I began to 
ask my way to Guildhall, which I thought 
meant somehow Gold or Golden Hall. . .. 
When I came to Temple Bar it took me 
half an hour to stare at it, and I left it 
unfinished. even them... then St. Paul's 
arm’, and how was | to get beyond its 
dome or to take mv CV en from TES Cross of 
gold? 1 found it a long journey to the 
Giants, and a slow one. ^ 

Well. he came into their presence at last, 
and so do we ; but. unlike Dickens, we do not 
sleep in а comer under Magog, and we do 
not hear the Giants roar, and wake to find 
itis only the City roaring ; we do not even see 
the Giants that Dnekens saw. but we see the 
other giants, the living ones, in the persons 
of the Lord Mavor of London, Lord James 
of Hereford, Xir John Hare. Mr. T. Р. 
(Connor, Mr. Clement Shorter. Mr. 
Frederic Harem, members of the Dickens 
family, nnd many others, and from these we 
hear once again proclaimed the greatness 
of the master who was born on а Friday 
this very day NINCLV-SIX eam ago, and we 
see established. the tist great memorial 
n the shape of a National library of his 
works and the thousands of other works 
bearing on his life. his work, and his teach- 
inv. And what hner memoria]. could we 
rack ? 

“I conjure my friends.” he wrote in his 
will. “on no account to make me the 
subject of any monument, memorial. or 
testimonial whatever: I rest. my claims 
to the remembrance of my country upon 
mv published works.” 

‘Here then, in the Guildhall, where Dickens 
dreamed beneath the shadow of Magog. 
is deposited the token of the regard of a 
loving country, a unique collection of 
Dickensiana from all parts of the world. 

And here our day s wandering ends. 


Notr.—For permis ien to reprenos the drawings of 
Cherie Inckens at 27. 
Charles Dickens at the chin \\игеһопне, | an 
indeoted to Messrs, Clopman & Hall Les W. D. 
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N July of last year, while travelling down 
the Danube in a flat-bottomed boat, an 
adventure befell us that I am sure will long 
live in the memories of all who took part 
in it. Certainly, the impudent Bavarian 
who was the central figure in it (as well as 
the deserving victim) is not likely to forget 
it in a hurry, or to repeat an experiment 
that cost him dear in the eyes of his com- 
panions, and secured him an unwelcome 
dousing in the river into the bargain ! 

Our party consisted of four persons, two 
ladies and two men; and we steered our 
own boat, put up our tents on the shores 
wherever we happened to find ourselves at 
nightfall, and cooked our own meals in 
the most approved camping fashion. 

We were three weeks on the river all 
told, and by the time we reached Buda- 
pesth we had travelled à good many hundred 
miles from our starting-point ; but, although 
there are rapids and Sitio ok and one or 
two nasty bridges to negotiate for a small 
boat, we accomplished the journey without 
serious misadventure, and the only time 
we came into unpleasant conflict with the 
natives was on the occasion of the incident 
which I am about to describe. 

Having already been down the Danube 
before (as told in the ** B.O.P." two years 
ago) we “knew the ropes" pretty well, 
.and remembered that there were certain 
things it was just as well to bear in mind. 
And one of these was that all the way down 
a narrow strip of the banks on both sides 
belongs to the German Government; no 
private property can run down quite to the 
river's edge as it does, of course, on the 
Thames. This ensures the banks being 
kept in good repair, and the rule is probably 
intended in case of war; but the important 
thing for campers like ourselves was that the 
enly people who had the right to interfere 
with our tents and nightly bivouacs were 
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the police—die Polizei. No mere private 
individual or gamekeeper could ever turn 
us off. 

On previous trips, when we camped too 
near the towns, die Polizei often came to 
ask us what our business was. Often, too, 
they were very disagreeable and trouble. 
some, poking about in our tents, searching 


through our kit in the boat, evidently sus- 


picious that we were spies of some kind. 
Sometimes they asked if we were gypsies 
(for in Germany and Austria the gypsies 
are very numerous and troublesome, and 
the law does not allow them to camp for 
more than a single night in any one place); 
and sometim.s—very rarely—they grasped 
the fact that we were merely a party of 
quiet Engl inder enjoying a holiday. But 
in every case we had learned that our best 
plan was to be very polite and quiet with 
them, to show them our things readily, and 
to answer all their (often stupid) questions 
without demur, because if we made them 
angry they had the right to arrest us, to 
seize our baggage, and to hold us in the 
local lock-up until by one way or another 
we had proved to their satisfaction that 
we were really what we said we were— 
innocent holiday-makers Of course, no- 
thing serious could have happened to us, 
but the delay would have been extremely 
annoying, and the night in the village 
lock-up, instead of under the stars, would 
have been, no doubt, too horrible to con- 
template ! 

This year we had got a long way down 
the river from Ulm (Bavaria), and had 
enjoyed a dozen camps unmolested by 
anyone, во that we began to think we 
should escape visits from die Polizei alto- 
gether perhaps. The river was in flood 
and we travelled very fast, and took pains 
to camp as far away from towns and 
villages as possible, so that our tires and 
our little white tents should not attract 
attention. 

This, however, was not always possible, 
and one night we were fairly caught. All 
day long a head wind had delayed us, and 
made paddling a weariness to the flesh. 
The map showed a long string of villages 
for a dozen miles or more, no one village 
being far enough from the next one to 
ensure a really safe and quiet camp. Then, 
for a mile or two, the current slowed down 
too, and this sealed our fate definitely, for 
it meant that we could not hope to get 
free of the villages before dark. And, after 
dark, no man in his senses would care to 
paddle down a river like the Danube in 
flood. 

So we made the best of a bad job and, 
choosing the most deserted bit of ground 
we could find, we pitched our camp a short 
hour before sunset on the right bank, and 
made cosy for the night. Opposite us, on 
the other shore, were the houses of a long, 
straggling village, but, though the river 
was swift and as much as three-quarters 
of a mile wide, there was a rope-ferry, 
which enabled people to go to and fro 
without much difficulty. Thus, although 
our own bank was deserted—consisting 
of fields and rows of willow-bushes close 
to the water—we did not feel very secure 
from interruption. 

We made a small fire for cooking, put 
up one tent for the ladies to sleep in, and 
hauled the boat high up the shingly shore 
to be safe in case the river rose farther 
in the night. My cousin and myself decided 
not to put up our own tent, but to use it 
as a sleeping-bag We often did this on 
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hot niehts. and very ey it was. Ву 
spreading our cork mattresses on one side 
of the tent, we could draw the other side 
over us like a blanket. It was waterproof 
and kept out the dew, and was so гре 
that we had far more room to turn about in 
than if the tent were standing. It made a 
giant slecping- bag. 

Wood was rather scarce, and we had to 
hunt about a good deal to collect enough 
to make the tire last till bedtime, but other- 
Wise there was nothing against the camp, 
and it Was no worse and no better than a 
dozen others. 

Just before reaching this place we had 
pissed a large qu игу in the hulls, and now, 
ах we cooked our evening meal, we saw 
the men coming home from their work on 
the opposite shore, They passed along in 
siragzing fashion for the best part of an 
hour, and some of them, seeing our smoke, 
shouted to us across the water and asked 
us laughingly if we had got leave to camp. 
One. man in particular stood for a long 
time and shouted at us. He asked if we 
had the necessary papers and passports, 
and what we should have to say when the 
whee came to turn us off, and a lot more 
аы that the great width of the river 
only just enabled us to hear. Naturally, 
we took no notice of any of them, but 
Just went on with our cooking as though 
we did not hear them, and when the dusk 
cime down and hid the opposite. shore. in 
shadows, they all moved on to the little 
inn half a mile lower down and left us in 
peace. We felt sure, however, that we 
had not seen the end of them. 

“They ll come across and pay us а 
visit after supper," said my cousin, “И 
only for cunosity, and to see who we are 
and what we're doing. 

" Probably," I made answer. “ We've 
camped too near the fermy. But they won't 
stay long. Those fellows work too hard, 
and have to get up too early in the morning 
(o sit up late.” 

And come they did, though not exactly 
in the way we meant. 

It was about nine o'clock when we first 
heard steps on the grass behind our camp. 
The ferry was round the bend of the river, 
just out of sight, and we had not seen it 
come across, but we found out later that 
it had brought over a load of a dozen men, 
most of whom were at that minute standing 
behind the willow-bushes watching us as 
we lay smoking and chatting round the 
camp fire. It was difficult for us to see any- 
thing outside the circle of the blazing wood. 

" Hulloa ! " exclaimed my cousin, “ here 
they are at last! 

We all looked up and saw a couple of 
men enter the circle of light. The one in 
front was a fine-looking fellow, who held 
himself like an officer; he had a red beard 
and was smartly dressed, and he was 
followed closely by another man in a sort 
of peasant's overall. The man with the 
red beard drew his heels together with & 
snap and saluted. 

" Good evening," he said in German. 
" Have vou got your papers of identifica- 
tion? Kindly show them.” wit 

It's the police,” whispered my cousin? 
wife, turning to her husband, who, sus- 
pecting nothing, began laboriously to 
produce his passport from the leather 
pocket of his belt. He handed it across 
the fire to the man, who stooped down 
held it close to the flames for inspection. + 

At first, apparently, he could mot таке 
head or tail of it, for he turned it over 
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over, upside down and sideways, in his 
endeavour to decipher the English sen- 
tences; but a passport, especially one 
that has been much vis d, is a formidable. 
looking document, and a local country 
policeman who had never seen one before 


might well be excused for being somewhat ` 


puzzled what to make of it. The man 
studied it for some minutes in silence. 

It's a passport, I explained in German, 
„signed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and 11322 by the consuls of the various 
eountries we have passed through." 

The red-bearded man looked up sharply. 

“Its not sufficient," he said. You 
must produce something more than this. 
This does not identify you." 

The tone in which he spoke betrayed at 
once that he wished to make things awk- 
ward for us, and that he had come with 
that intention. Át the same time something 
about his voice and manner roused my 
suspicions. In almost every case previously 
the police had been amply satisfied with a 
passport. It rather impressed them as a 
rule. This man was so very quick to object 
and find fault, and for some reason it 
struck me as a little overdone. 

" We are English people," I explained, 
"and we are making a holiday trip down 
the river to Budapesth. These papers are 
al we have, and they have always been 
held sufficient by the police everywhere. 
What more do you want? 

The man turned with a quick look to 
his companion who stood close behind 
him, and said something in patois we 
could not understand. Тһе second man 
sarugged his shoulders. 

"This paper is not enough," he said 
brusquely, standing upright and fixing me 
with his eye. It does not tell sufficient 
about you. You cannot travel here—in 
this part of Bavaria—without proper papers. 
] fear it will be my duty to hold you till 
the Commissaire comes up from Regensburg. 
1 t it, but I cannot let you pass. You 
"is 0 be stopped at Regensburg, even 
1 S f 

This time the man had said too much. 
He had quite overdone his part. I knew 
the police at Regensburg from the ex- 
periences of a former trip. They were the 
most polite and reasonable people in the 
world, and, instead of asking for papers, 
they volunteered all sorts of useful infor- 
mation about the river, with advice where 
to camp, and what dangerous rapids to 
look out for, etc. I was quite certain then 
that the man’s sole object was to extort a 
good fat tip on the plea of allowing us to 
proceed. And the group of men standing 
on the grass behind were watching the 
fun. They were the quarrymen who had 
seen us pass in the afternoon, and had 
shouted across the river to us. When we 
had paid the ten marks to be left in peace 
they would retire to the inn and roar over 
their successful joke with unlimited beer 
and sausages at our expense. 

At. the moment, however, I did not feel 
positive of my suspicions. It was never 
wise to be too certain in a foreign country. 

Are you from the police?“ I asked 
suddenly. 

„Of course I am," he said with a snap. 

“ But the police wear uniform. I know 
them wel. They are always very polite 
and intelligent, whereas you—you have no 
uniform at all," I said. 

"I belong to the Strand Polizei (river 
Police, who are always in plain clothes," 
he answered, quick as a flash. 

The answer came a little too pat, and 
made me suspect a lesson carefully learned 
in the beer-room of the inn where the plot 
had been hatehed. But, of course, I could 
not be sure yet of my suspicions. 
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“I have been down the Danube before," 
I said, “ and have made friends with the 
police all the way down; but I never heard 
of the Strand Polizei before.” 

“ Our duties are to watch the banks and 
to prevent trespassing, and sce that no 
damage is done. Fires, for instance "— 
here he pointed to ours—" are not permitted 
at all. And your explanation of a holiday 
trip is not enough. It will be my duty to 
detain you." 

" Rot! Tommy-rot!" I heard my 
cousin whisper in my ear, and, indeed, all 
that the man said was so utterly contrary 
to our former experience with the police, 
that I now felt more certain than ever 
it was all a clumsy plot to get money out 
of us. 

All right," I said, then if you wish 
to arrest us you are at liberty to do so. 
We have shown our papers and given 
sufficient explanation. You can take the 
risk of holding us if you wish. We are quite 
at your disposal." 

'The man stared hard at me for a moment, 
as though hardly knowing what to say. 
His companion muttered something in 
patois of which the only word I caught 
was Regensburg.“ (Regensburg was a 
couple of miles farther down the rivcr.) 
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“ Precisely,’ he said at length; “I 
must detain you here while I go back across 
the river to telephone to my Commissaire at 
Regensburg. He will send me instructions 
what to do with you His change of 
plan, though very quick and adroit, of 
course, did not escape us. 

“ Better hurry up, or he may have 
taken his hot bath and gone to bed," 
interrupted my cousin, but in such bad 
German that the man did not understand, 
and evidently imagined that his words had 
produced the desired impression of alarm. 

" Only I must first examine your boat," 
he added, and moved down towards the 
bank. I then noticed for the first time 
that he walked unsteadily. He had evidently 
been drinking. 

“ You will do nothing of the sort," I said, 
jumping up and moving in front of him. 
“ You are no more a policeman than І am. 
You have shown no proof of your identity. 
You have produced no papers." 

The shot told. The red-bearded man 
and his companion hesitated a moment, 
measuring myself and my cousin who 
stood before them with their eyes. The 
sight of two six-foot Englishmen, perhaps, 
did not invite an attempt at violence. 
Anyhow, they did nothing. The fact that 
they made no effort to arrest us themselves, 
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but pretended they must wait instructions 
from their chief, convinced me finally 
beyond all possible doubt that they were 
humbugs. 

"I shall go at once and telephone to 
Regensburg," said the man, though with 
much less assurance, " and later we shall 
come back together and arrest you." 

" We shall expect you when we see you," 
I made reply with a laugh, and what is 
more, I shall report, to the Regensburg 
police that two of the workmen from the 
quarry came to our camp and imperson- 
ated the police and made threats. I shall 


describe you so that you will be easily 
recognised." 


“ Good-night," said the man, saluting, 
and paying no attention to my words. 
" Good-night ; we shall be back again in 
a couple of hours, and you will be arrested.” 
And they were gone, my cousin and I 
following them at a distance through the 
darkness, and just making out the group 
of men that joined them behind the willow 
bushes and made off to the ferry with 
them. 

For another half-hour we heard their 
voices, growing fainter and fainter as they 
floated to us across the river. We heard 
the booming sound the great wooden ferry 


made as it landed on the rocks, and then 
the voices and shouting of the men died 
away as they returned to their beer in the 
inn and discussed the details of a plot 
that failed. 

We sha'n't see him again," I said with 
a laugh, as I piled the wood on for a final 
blaze before turning in. “ And his pals 
will make endless fun of him, I expect, 
for playing his cards so badly. No doubt 
they expected at least a twenty-mark 
piece. 

But when, half an hour later, the women- 
folk had gone to their tent, and my cousin 
and I were sitting round the dying embers 
for a last pipe he turned to me and said 
suggestively : 

“І think we ought to sleep with one 
eye open to-night, don't you?” He jerked 
his head in the direction of the opposite 
bank, where the sounds of the men’s voices 


_ at the inn were still faintly audible. 


" You think they’ll try something else 
on?" I asked. Vou think they might 
come back, perhaps ? ” 

" Not with the police, of course; that 
was all humbug, but out of revenge they'd 
play us a trick if they could." 

I suppose they feel rather foolish, yes. 
Still, I hardly see what, they could do.” 

`“ I shall sleep in my clothes all the same,” 
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he said, “to be ready for them if they 
do come.” 

So that night we both crawled into our 
great cosy sleeping-bag with all our clothes 
on. There was no danger of the fire spread- 
ing, and for some time we watched the 
glow it threw on the leaves of the willow 
bushes. The sky was cloudless and a 
crescent moon hung over the tops of the 
hills across the river. We heard the dull 
roar of the rushing water at our feet and 
looked up at the stars, thinking of our 
journey on the following day. Already the 
outside cover of our tent was wet with 
dew, and a dozen yards away we saw the 
white shape of the other tent glistening 
faintly in the last rays of the moon before 
it sank below the hills. A dreadful sleepiness 
came over me. [t was all very well to talk 
of sleeping with one eye open; that is 
easier said than done after twelve strenuous 
hours in the open air, and before eleven 
o'clock sounded from the church tower 
across the river I had slipped away into the 
regions of utter forgetfulness, and was so 
soundly asleep that I think nothing short 
of a tidal wave or a cannon-ball whizzing 
over the willow bushes behind could have 
made me stir a muscle. 

The next thing I knew was that some- 
thing warm and soft lay tightly over my 
mouth. I struggled and sat up. It was 
my cousins hand. His face was close to 
mine in the darkness. 

" Hush." he whispered softly, " dont 
make a sound, There's somebody about the 
camp." 

In an instant my senses were alert and ! 
was wide awake. 

Those fellows have come back?” i 
whispered. And he nodded his head by 
way of reply. I think so.” he said under 
his breath. “Tve heard movements for 
some time. There's some one quite close." 

The night was very dark, for the moon 
had disappeared below the hills and there 
was only the light of the stars. We lay 
still and listened, and after a bit my eyes 
got more accustomed to the gleam, and 1 
made out the line of hills and the outline 
of the other tent. The fire had long since 
gone out. It was after two in the morning. 

Almost immediately I heard sounds of 
rustling in the willow bushes behind us, 
and the same minute two dark forms 
moved stealthily out and stood looking 
down at us a few feet away. We lay abso- 
lutely still. The men were evidently waiting 
to see that we were asleep, for after several 
minutes’ inspection they moved past us on 
tiptoe, and: made their way down very 
softly towards the river. My companion 
nudged me under the blankets, and ap- 
proached his head cautiously towards mine. 

They're going to the boat," he whis- 
pered, and then lay stock still again with 
a quick " Look out!” in my ear, for a 
third figure issued at the same moment 
from the trees, and walked close past us 
after the other two. Our movement, how- 
ever, had been so slight that in the darkness 
the man had failed to note it, and the figure 
disappeared among the shadows of the 
river edge. Then followed a slight rattling 
noise as though the chain that held the 
boat was being very carefully moved over 
the shingle. | | 

My cousin leaned over quickly and whis- 

red again in my ear. И 

“They're going to stea] the boat," he 
said. “ Grab a stick, and let's make а rush 
at them. Hit anything you see and shout 
at the top of your voice. We'll scare the 
impudent rascals to death.“ 

The same second we both leaped out of 
our blankets. My cousin seized the heavy 
six-foot paddle which always lay beside 
us in the night, and I grabbed the first 
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thing I could find in the darkness—a stout 

iron rod, with a hook at one end and a 
sharp point at the other. It was the iron 
rod we used to hang the kettles over the 
fire, and a very formidable weapon indeed, 

Thus armed, we ran down in the direction 
of the boat, shouting lustily with a noise to 
wake the dead. And at the same instant the 
women in the other tent (who, it appeared, 
had heard the sounds for some time and 
were thoroughly frightened) put their heads 
out of the door-flaps and sent a series of 
high-pitehed and wild screams into the 
night that woke the echoes from the opposite 
hills, and must have made all who heard 
them think that at least murder was being 
done. I never heard such a sudden burst 
of sound as the combined noise of our 
shouting and their screaming. and to think of 
it to this day makes me roar with laughter. 

What the men thought I have no con- 
ception, Everything happened so quickly, 
and there was such a scurrying of feet over 
the shingle and up towards the shelter of 
the bushes, that in the darkness И was 
impossible to know what was going on or 
who was who. I only know that we saw 
the three men on the edge of the river bv 
our boat, and that two of them who stood 
pushing her off into the water, stopped, 
caught in the act, and dashed past us 
like winged shadows, but very noisy and 
frightened shadows! And that as they 
tore past us my cousin raised his huge 
paddle and caught one of them such a crack 
in the back that the sound of it lives in 
my memory to this day. 

The force of the swing, however, upset 
his balance, and as he lay struggling on 
the shingle, the second man tripped and 
fell across him, so that for several seconds 
I was afraid to use my iron hook for fear 
of hitting my cousin instead of the rascally 
thief. In a few seconds, however, they 
disentangled themselves, and the first 
German ruffian was on his feet and away, 
and though I was too late to sting up the 
second one in the back as I should have 
liked to do, I was just in the nick of time to 
catch his flving foot with the hook end of 
my iron, so that he landed upon his face 
with a crash that must have loosened every 
tooth in his head. 

In à second he was up again. and in 
another second down again, for the hook 


. caught the same foot—by pure luck, for 


it was too dark, and I was too flustered 
to aim correctly—and he sprawled on the 
stones, puffing and shouting in his unin- 
telligible patois, as though all the demons 
from the underworld were after him. The 
third time, however, he got up again with 
such a terrific spring in his terror, and 
made so furious a lunge forward, that the 
force and weight of his leg drew the iron 
out of my hand, and I heard him thrashing 
away down the stony beach, with the rod 
clanking and rattling at his heels, until at 
last he got free of its clutch, and made off 
over the fields in final escape. 

The second man, meanwhile, had made 
good his escape into the darkness without 
a scratch, and at that minute, to our great 
delight, the women-folk came running 
down from their tent with a couple of 
lanterns. They had recovered from their 
fright at the sound of our laughter, and 
had pluckily done the very thing that 
was best. And the first thing we saw in 
the glare of the two lanterns was the 
figure of the red-bearded man standing 
sheepishly and foolishly in the boat, unable 
to escape past us by the shore, and equally 
unable to escape by way of the river, 
because the chain was still fast to the pegs 
that held it to the bank. 

For a second we all stood and stared at 
him. Then, with a shout, my cousin dashed 
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into the boat, and, talking the worst German 
I have ever heard in the whole course of 
my life, explained to the man that he was 
a rascal and a thief, and that we had caught 
him in the act of stealing, and he must now 
accept the consequences of his acts. 

The man said no word in reply. He made 
one dash for the shore-end of the boat, 
but my cousin was too quick for him, and 
had him round the waist in а twinkling. 
A second later that red-bearded German 
was dipped, struggling, fighting, kicking. 
shouting, spluttering, into the cold water 
of the rushing Danube. I stood by ready 
to help if necessary, but my cousin was 
far more than a match for the beery Teuton 
and needed no assistance, so that I stood 
on the bank holding the lantern and shaking 
with laughter till I thought I should drop. 

Three times he went under the water, 
and three times came up gasping and 
spitting, and would doubtless have under- 
gone his well-earned punishment a fourth 
time, but for the intervention of my cousins 
wife, who was so afraid that the man would 
slip from the arms that held him and be 
drowned, that she begged her husband to 
desist. 

"Now you've had your bath you may 
go, he shouted at him; but the grammar 
was so bad that the wretched man did 
not understand what was meant, and 
evidently thought something worse was 1n 
store for him. My cousin accordingly took 
him by the hand and led his dripping figure 
off the boat, and pointing. towards the 
ferry (where, doubtless, lay the boat that 
had brought them all across) told him to 
get home to bed as quickly as he could. 

And to-morrow,” I added, “ we shall 
inform the police at Regensburg of your 
wickedness, for you not only impersonated 
the police, with the clear intention of 
getting money, but you also deliberately 
came back to steal our boat in the night.” 

The man went off with a sploshy sound 
of dripping clothes, his boots making а 
noise like sponges, and was soon lost in the 
darkness. 

By this time all desire tosleep had left us. 
There wasa faint red glow in the east already, 
and the morning air was fresh and cool. | 

"lets make coffee and strike camp. I 
suggested. and all agreed. 

An hour later, under the grey dawn, we 
were whizzing again down the swift Danube, 
and two hours more saw us watching the 
sunrise several miles below Regensburg; 
for we considered that. on the whole, the 
red-bearded man had been sufficiently 
punished, and we did not land to inform 
the police as we had threatened. We learned 
later, however, that there is no such thing 
at all as the Strand Polizei, and that if 
any man along the river shores сате up 
and pretended to belong to the police the 
proper thing to do was to ask him to show 
his Polizei Aue (police badge), without 
which * none are genuine.” 
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HOW TO BECOME A CENTRE FORWARD. 


By GEORGE HILspon. 


(Illustrated with Photographs of his Play by MESSRS. CLARKE & HYDE.) 


[Mr. Hilsdon plays centre forward for Chelsea, and although only twenty-two years of age has played as an International centre forward 
on four occasions and is accredited with being the best man in England in that position.— Editor. ] 


(EE has often been called the premier 
English game, but although the summer 
game has many brillant athletes in the 
ranks of its players it fails to draw anything 
like the crowds which gather to witness 
football matches, nor do the cricket matches 
played by local clubs create the attention 
and enthusiastic support of the residents 
which is enjoyed by the winter game. 
Nowadays nearly every lad plays football 
more or less during the winter months, and 
I have been asked by your editor to write 
an article for the “ B.O.P.” which shall 


George Hilsdon, Chelsea Centre Forward, 
Heading the Goal. 


enable the readers to profit by my experience 
and knowledge and get on ed right road 
to taking а prominent part in football 
matches in the position of centre forward, 
ws the matter of that, inside right or 
: forward, for the play and training of 
id three inside forwards is mainly th» 
А Football is а game for the robust, and be- 
We any lad can expect to shine at the game 
* Must assure himself that he is sound in 
binas and limb, for without these qualifica- 
‘ons no amount of practice or training can 
ever make him a good player. Added to 
this, if a boy's ambition is to take a place 
in the forward line he must have a gift of 
speed above the average. 

If he start with these preliminary advan- 
tages, there is really no reason why any 


lad should not with practice and study get 
into the first flight of exponents of the 
great winter game. 


The acquisition and improvement of speed 
calls for training which, if not heavy, must 
at any rate be thorough and persistently 
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George Hilsdon Dribbling up the Field. 


In every part of his training speed must 
be his aim, and for this reason it is very 
seldom that a heavy man finds a place in the 
attacking forces, as speed and bulk do not 
go well together. For a full-grown man, 


carried out. Although I am ‘lessed with 
more than average speed I still practise daily, 
running four or five sharp sprints of about 
a hundred yards each, and cramming on all- 
the pace I am capable of, for it is not enough 
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А Shot for a Goal by George Hilsdon. 
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about eleven stone is the most useful weight, to have attained a fast pace, but it must 
as a man of this stamp is heavy enough to Бе kept by constant practice. 
tackle the opponents, yet is not overburdened Another very essential point is that a for- 


with flesh. ward should be quick a 6801 (st 
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and this is best aided by securing an abso- 
lutely perfect balance of the body, so that 
lightning-like movements can be made 
in any direction to avoid the opposing 
players and carry the ball swiftly and safely 
towards the goal of the enemy. 

To nelp me in this I do a great deal of 
ball- punching and boxing, and in my opinion 
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now the rest of the art of forward play is а 
matter of head rather than body. 

Once in the field the forward is continually 
faced with ever-changing situations, cach of 
which must be thought out instantly and 
the best way out of the difheulty decided on 
at once: and since the way out of mony а 
tight corner will be by passing the bull with 


Centre Forward Shot for Goal by George Hilsdon. 


thes» are the best exercises to quicken the 
movement of the body and give a firn secure 
use of the feet. Skipping is also an excellent 
thing, as it exercises the chest and legs and 
is a great aid to keeping in good general 
health. Hopping is another occupition 
which help: a budding pliyer to acquire an 
even balance? on each leg separately, which 
is important, as in football either leg may be 


Taking the Ball Along. 


George Hilsdon, the Chelsea forward, at play. 


called on to sustain the weight of the body 
while kicking. "P 

So much for physical qualifications and 
the best methods of improving by practice; 


accurate judgment to the forwards on 
either side of vou. the great essential of 
good combination in a team can only be 
learnt by practising with the players who 
are to work with you. 

Never on any account be greedy in vour 
play, retaining the ball until too late. when 
the main object of goal-scoring would be 
better served by passing the ball to a fellow- 


forward who, not having been the immediate 
object of attack by your opponents, may 
bave an excellent chance of dribbling the 
ball towards the goal, and may even be left 


in comparative peace for а sufficient time to 
allow him to place a goal. 

In play the outside forwards feed the centre 
and inside right and left players, contining 
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George Hi.sdon Dritciing the Ball up to the 
Defending leam. 


their efforts mainly to keeping the ball 
centred so that the three forwards in the 
centre of the field can take the ball along 


Tricking the Enemy. 


George Hiledon is acknowledvei to be the smartest man on the ball 


now playing. 


towards goal, and the art of forward play 
is to keep on the bill, dribbling it along 
just во Jong as it is safe, nnd, when danger 
threatens, to accurately paas it to the player 


pat 
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on the right or left. whichever is the least 
likely to be attacked. 

When shooting for goal J prefer a position 
a little off the centre, as this offers the best 
opportunity for scoring. Long shots should 
be left to the backs, whose object it is to keep 
the ball well away towards the goal of the 
enemy, and а forward should, by dribbling 
and passing, carry the ball to within a 
eomparatively short range if he would have 
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game starts shortly after the midday meal, 
and it would be impossible to play well on a 
full stomach. My luncheon on match days 
generally consists of a cup of coffee and a 
slice of toast. 

As final words of advice I would counsel 
the ambitious lad to study his health, use 
his head as well as his feet, and be persistent 
in his practice and training, and there is no 


knowing but that he will attract the attention 


— 


George Hilsdon taking the Ball up the Field. 


anything like a favourable chance of de- 
feating the ever-watchful goalkeeper. 

4m not a believer in any special diet; 
what you fancy and that which suits you 
в the best food to take. Stimulants are 
best left alone, and smoking is detrimental ; 
in fact, the rule for all athletes in every 
branch is as little drinking and smoking as 
Possible, or, better still, none at all. On 
match days I never take a lunch, as the 


of the numerous experts who are continually 
watching comparatively obscure games in the 
hope of finding new raw material which 
will be at hand to replace the old stars as 
they wane from their glory or leave for some 
other club, or even to surpass any of the 
players in the team, for the old saying, 
There is better fish in the sea than has ever 
been taken out," is as true in football as in 
most other forms of athletic sporta. 


— — s. 
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BEAL-HUNTING ON THE IRISH COAST. 
(See Illustration on page 225.) 


Ox the west coast of Ireland. | i 
In the dis'rict made 
famous by the graphic pen of Maxwell in his * Wild 


Sports of the West” " 
indulged. in. T^ the above-mentioned “sport” is 


© Srey seals are the species most 
frequently met with round this coast. They are seen 
Joly, ant Angu Lone in tue months of May, June, 


When they come out of the water to 
3K Or el ep in th 
shiver it р | € sun, on the t 


tood : rea h of air for a dive, 
is that, ктай all along the west сова of Ireland 


As illustrating the seal’s love for music there is a 
pretty story to the effect that every evening the fairies 
come to play to them alter dusk, and it is not 
uncommon t meet with west-coa«t dwellers who have 
“heard it." On Tory Island, on the west oonst of 
Ireland, there is a tale of a poor blighted old woman 
who, sick of the w rid and its cruelty, went down into 
the seals’ cave and give her ch ld to the seals, She 
herself, in waitin £ for her mermaid daughter to come 
out, was supposed to have been shot by one of the local 
hunters, 

The establishment of the little police posts on the 
coast and -mall islands of the west of Ireland bas been 
most d:4riment 1] to the grey seal, who in some of their 
old favour te haunts get no pewe. Men with rifles 
having nothing to do will shoot at anything. and ro 
the unfortunate grypus gets peppered whenever he 
slows bis nose in the surf. Senls are found on the 
entire coast from W»terford and Co k round the west 
cua-t up to Malin Heul in Donegal, the mo-t northerly 
point in Ireland. They нге a source of considerable 
anno ane. to the fishermen, for in their hunt after the 
salmon they make ther wav through the salmon 
fixzhers’ nets, and, breaking through them, render them 
useless, 
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"PLAY UP! KING'S": 


A SOHOOL SONG OF THE KING'S SCHOOL, 
PARRAMATTA. 


(Tune, “ British Grendiers.”} 


By Rav. Stacy WADDY, MA., Head Master. 


T” ea:y enough when the bowling's weak, 
And the other side drop catches, 

And you've won the toss, and the runs come fast, 
In the first of your big School matches; 

And the drives and the cuts aud the pulls“ come off,“ 
And the ball seems as big as a roller, 

And a record is broken before you » declare" 
And turn on your demon bowler. : 


Play up! King's, for the School and the game: 
Put some dash in your fielaing. 

Down go the wicke's, “up go the hata,” 
The rival School is yielding. 


Well played ! King’s. 


п. 


Bit there comes a day when you lose the toss, 
And the ball won't hit the wicket, 

And the batsmen block, and fluke, and enick, 
And it seems too but for cricket, 

And over two hundred and fifty runs 
Is the score to which they defy you, 

And the light gets bad, and a man’s run out 
Ah, that's the day that will try you 


Play up! King's, for the School and the game: 
Steady, but cool and plucky: 
Win each match by skill and nerve, 
No matter which side із Incky. 
Well played ! King's. 


III. 


It's casy enough when we're romping in, 
And all the luck r па for na, 
And the foemen's runners are brought down bainp, 
And the “ barrackers” cheer in chorus; 
And the other bicks are a feeble lot, 
And we win each “scrum” we pack ín, 
And every pass comes clean to hand, 
And all the time we're attacking. 


Play up! King's, for the School aud tlie game; 
Don't slack, though the game is hollow: 
Forward Gribble, and vodgy run 
A try—nnd a goal to follow. 
Well played 1 King's. 


Iv. 


But there ooms a day when the struggle's grim, 
And chest and 103 are heaving, 

And you wonder whether there's anything in 
"Di»phbragmatic breathing“; 

And the other pack can dribble too, 
And the other backs can best you, 


And they're three al.eid, and time draws on— 


Аһ, that's the day that will test you. 


Play up! King's, for the School and thc game, 
Don't mind if your lungs seem hollow. 
Never a heart that droops and at last 
A try—with a goal to follow, 
Well played ! King’s. 


v. 


Tu cricket or football, books or life, 


When pressed, let your heart grow bigger, 


“Trust in God 
And work, work, work like a nigger.” * 


As boys and “oll boys" stand by the Schoo!, 


Keep her princeps semper, 


Mother of boys of the good old type 


Who lose neither heart nor temper. 


Play up! King's, for the game and the School 
À good thing's worth hard labour. 

Give your bumps and take your bumps, 
And lend a hand to your neighbour. 


PLAY UP! KING'S. 


— — 


Fortiter et fidelitér - Is (the School motto. 


NOTICE To CONTRIBUTORS, -A manuscripts intendea 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given, Misecllaneous voluntary contributwns 
are submitted in too qreat numbers to be returned unless 
Stamps are sent to corer postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any гай 
responsible tor length of detention or accid nial loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office іх so y eat thu! a considera! le time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives, 
Payment for acc-p'ed manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
(o publish such works separately. Republication bu 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submuting their 
MSS, ; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS, by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


То CoRRESPONDENTS,—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, . H. 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C, Letters sent to private 
Addresses of members of the staff аге not answered. 


Ham (G. L.).—Get strong and the hair will come 
right. Cold tub. 


R. RUTHERFORD.—Try some second-hand book-shop 
or print-shop, or buy an old volume of the “ B.O.P.” 
or some publication containing coloured plates that 


please уоп. It is of no use sending to Loudon; you 
are too far away. 


W. Gordox.—Not that we know of, but we should not 
encourage inquiries as to the private affairs of the 
ancestors of our county cricketers. 


A. RELTON.—You would probably get at least. some of 
the postcards and particulars by communicatin E 
with Griffin & Co., The Hard, Portsmouth. 


P. H,—Use light canvas, and paint it over with a 
strong solution of equal parts by weight of gelatine 
and chrome alum. Or dissolve soft soap iu hot 
water, and add to it a solution of sulphate of iron: 


Wash and dry the precipitate, and mix it with lin- 
seed oil, and use it as a paint. 


Bap Harits (H. D.). Never mind what your friend 
says. He may mean well, but is very foolish, Try 
wholesome living, outdoor life, windows down day 
and night, and cold tub. Don't think about such 
matters, but read cheerful books. 


OLD роба (Tommy),—Spratt’s new midget biscuits, 
warmth, and little excitement. 


SWEETS AND THE TEETH (Mother).—Quite a mistake. 
They often feed body und teeth as well. Mackintosh's 
toffee is excellent, 


C, P. (Southend).—The office of the Royal National ` 


Lifeboat Iustitation is at 22 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.c. The society has now no fewer than 279 
lifeboats under its charge. 


W. J. (Bucks). — Your drawings are of no use whatever ` 


for publication purposes, You have yet to learn the 
very elementa of the art. 


H. N, HixnrsT AND A. THOMPSON.—Get the *Regula- | 


tions relating to the Examination of Engineers in 
the Mercantile Marine," It is issued by the Board 
of Trade, and sold by Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer 


Street, New Street Square, price sixpence, New 


Street Square isat the top of St. Bride Street, leading 
up from Ludzate C.rens, 
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J. B. McCany.—The room is probably near a stable or 
оп the site of one, The only thing to do is to catch 
them by means of fly-papers, ete. If vou fumigate 
the room, the invasiou will occur again next year, 


DYNAMIS, D'itAM.— If vou nse the water for power pur- 
poses, you ought to pay tor it, though it may net 
be noticel by the authorities, A molel gas-enzine 
would seem to be the best solution of the difficulty. 


W. E. T.—Nunnington is in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, between Hovingham and Helmsley. It is 


a ville Of some five hundred people ina picturesque 
district, 


ST. Bux. —Set пр a sample of what you propose, com- 
pile from the company's published time-tablex, and 
then write to the passenger superintendent of the 
company asking him to put you en the list for early 


information to enable you to publish on the first of 
the month. 


AN OLD READER.—We know of no ship or institution, 
but probably the result would be obtainel by a 
course of physical exercises such as may be obtained 
at most gymuasia, Inquire of the secretary at the 
Polytechnic in Regent street, or get a prospectus 
from Saudow. 


D. H —The appointments are made by the company, 
and to them you must apply: but the state of your 
eyesight would probably disqualify you, 


M. Zwanr.— The graph is composed of 18 oz. of 
glycerine, 13 oz of water, 6 oz. of barium sulphate, 
3 oz. of powdered loaf sugar, and 3 oz. of Nel-0n'« 
gelatine, These are allowed to soak tovether for 
twenty-four hours and then submitted to a gentle 
heat and well stirred at intervals until they form a 
thick cream, which is poured into the tray and 
allowed to cool. Any air-bubbles must be prickel 
With a rel hot needle, and none must be left in the 
liquid asit cools. The ink can be bouzbt at most 
stationery shops; it is a mixture of aniline and 
glycerine, 

KEMIKUS.—For so «mall an area it should be suficient 
to roll a piece of tinfoil quite smooth, to lav it down 
flat, cover it with mercury, and drop the glass on to 
it front edge first, so that it will float down without 


an air-bubble, Put a weight on it so as to press out 
as much mercury as possible, 


T. W.—The shillings of the Georges are worth about 
three shillings each, The sixpence of George II. is 
worth two shillings: that of Charles IL three shil- 
lings and sixpence. The twopenny-piece of George I11. 
із Worth three shillings, Ihe peuny is worth 
eighteenpenee, The French coin is not worth more 
th na shilling, There is no cheap book; perhaps 
the best for your purposes is Thorburn’s, published 
by Upeott Gill, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane. Try 
rome of tlie dealers, such as Spink & Son, Piccadilly, 
corner of Air Street. 


A. L. 8.—The Isle of Man was bought by the British 
Government from the Duke and Daches of Athol 


in 1765. The Act of Parliament authorisiug the 
purchase is 5 Geo. UL cap. 26, 
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CHAUFFEUR, -- There 
motoring. up 
Art of Dry nig «a Motor-Car,” Charles Braun's "The 


nre several shilling books on 
Amone toem are Lori Montague "The 


Car Enevelopasta,’ R P. Hearne's ~ Motoring," 
Douglas Leectiman's * The Making of a Motor-Car, 
C. M. Browns “Petrol Engine, and. G. Foster 
Pelley's “Motor-Car Mevoauica for Beginners. 
You can get tuem from any beokseller by ordering 
them. 


W. M. A. -A poker-work outfit costa from ten shillings 
toa pound, the cheaper oie ber g of little use. The 
Sketches appear to be done by tracing with carbon 
paper ; опе I* very pour, the other is promising. 


G. I. Н. Powrrs 1. We hal an illustrated series of 
art'cles on making caves and butebes in our fifth 
volume, botit Las long been out of print. 2. You 
жой] probably get them cheaply through the 
National society; or write to Meer- Griffin, scientific 
apparatus maker, Sarina Street, Kings way, W.C. 


Милом Parrens 1. Tie unicorn is a fabnlous 
an'mal. The myth may have arsen {гоа some опе 
having wen a profile of some speces of эб 
2. The common willow-pattern crockery ts of no value, 
3. Make a erum у mixtore of a hand boc ed egi e ik 
an equal quantity of barley and a little new y A 
and a teaspoonful of ants eggs and every other, 4 
give sotme scraped raw beef or mutton аз а separa 
шеа]. 


А GREEN Wonp.— Quicquid agunt pueri, ete. What- 
ever boys are interestet in is the miscellaneous 
mixture ef eur book. * Farrago " means а medley or 
а miscellaneous mixture of any sort. 


L. GOWER АХО G. Н. B- Tue опу satisfactory small 
{опна is tit nel by using a small rubber pips 
leading from the nearest water-tap that is in om 
munication with the cistern, aud not direct with t 
main supply. 
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A 
SANDY: “Hi! Donal’! 
answer came there none 1) 


d T M d the 8 had for the 
| Ж ent put their more rsonal 
| на and dangers out of а: but 
ae nee the question as to the fate of 
; Уз presented itself. 

nM evident that, wherever they might 
> “acre was some lawlessness and cruelty 


IN THE HEART OF THE 


\\\\\\\ Aunt TRIN нн! wil TN 
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What Luck! 
(The McTavish boys have somehow managed to get into a snowdrift on the way to school.) 
Are ye no glad we came this way? This’ll make us an hour late, ah'm thinkin’, an' we'll be missin’ all the geography lesson. Hooroo!” (But 


— 


By F. H. Botton, 
Author of “Trapped,” “Those Young Barbarians,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


abroad, and the elements of very consider- 
able danger. Indeed, the action of the man 
himself spoke conclusively as to this; he 
had no need of language to enforce his 
fears. All the time the two travellers had 
been talking and planning together he had 
shown signs of restiveness and anxiety 
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that bore him up in spite of the weakness 
which suffering, combined with the want of 
food and drink, must have brought upon 
him. He stood looking first at his deliverers, 
then at the track along which they had 
come, then back at the two friends, then 
apprehensively up towards the peak of the 
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hill And his whole bearing suggested that 
he was ill at ease, labouring under a sense of 
fear that conquered even his very evident 
sense of wonder and reverence. At last he 
ventured gently to touch Sir Frederick and 
point along the pathway. 

He scents danger, I'll be bound.“ said 
Robeson. “Shall we get him to lead us 
out?“ 

Sir Frederick nodded, and, taking up the 
cup with the remains of the brandy and 
water, offered it to the man. He took it 
eagerly and drained the last few lukewarm 
drops. Then, with renewed energy, he 
made signs to them to follow him, having 
snatched at the pot and taken out the 
food; and, not knowing what better could 
be done, they let him lead. 

If there had been any doubt in their 
minds before as to the possibility of hidden 
and immediate danger, there was none 
when they saw the delicate and cautious 
manner in which every step was taken by 
their guide. He walked gingerly, looking 
well ahead and listening intently every now 
and again. as though he feared to hear sounds 
of approaching persons When he came 
to the parting of the ways he turned down 
the path up which they had come and led 
them beyond the road where they had 
joined it, till at length they were out by the 
stockade of the alligator pool. To the two 
men this was a fresh surprise and source of 
mystery. 

“ Surely,” cried Robeson, “ we haven't 
got ourselves dropped amongst the Amazo- 
nian forests! 'Pon my word, Fred, it 
begins to look uncommonly like it, though 
as yet we ve seen no trace of the great river 
itself." 

Sir Frederick shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. 

„Not unless we were flying through that 
deadly mist of yesterday at a rate past 
anything we had calculated," was his reply. 
“ Although," he added. as a thought struck 
him, “ if we were mistaken as to our bearings 
when we sighted the Sargasso, which after 
all is not impossible, we may have fetched 
the South American borders; but it requires 
& pretty big imagination, even then, to 
think so.” 

The action of their guide at this point 
was far from reassuring. Stopping for a 
moment at a spot where the outer bank 
rose to a mound, so that one might stand 
upon a level with the fencing and look 
down into the enclosure, he stared about 
him, and then ran up the slope. Arrived 
at the top, he went through a pantomime 
whieh left no room for doubt as to his 
meaning. 

„Ralph.“ cried Sir Frederick, “ the 
fellow's showing us that this is a place 
where bodies are thrown to those foul 
reptiles. Oh! man, what has come to 
those boys? For all we know, they may 
have fallen into the hands of the same 
fiends who tortured this poor wretch, and— 
oh! why did I let them go alone? 
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He stopped. The terrible possibility 
almost unmanned him. Robeson put his 
hand upon his friend's shoulder. 

“ Old fellow," he said, " we mustn't let 
these fears get uppermost. Please God, the 
boys are safe, and things will work right. 
At all events, I don't see we can do any- 
thing just now but follow this strange 
creature for the time." 

The other shook his head. 

“ Look here.” he said. " I am torn with 
doubt and perplexity. If we go far we may 
miss them, because perhaps they ve scented 
danger and are returning. On the other 
hand, they may be in such а position that 
they can't get back. Old man. 1 must get 
somehow to the ‘Suntlower’ again, and 
there ГЇ wait. You, however, had best go 
with this poor fellow and reconnbitre.“ 

This plan was full of danger and objection, 
but nothing suggested itself to either of 
better promise, and it was eventually 
adopted. Their guide was now becoming 
more anxious than ever to proceed. Press- 
ing hands in silence, the two friends parted, 
Robeson signing to the native his willing- 
ness to advance., whilst Sir Frederick made 
his lonely and cautious way back throuzh 
the woods to the base of the hill. 

Some three hours later found the litter, 
after much difficulty and toiling, back under 
the ledge where first they had sheltered from 
the monkevs. He had slaked his thirst 
at a stream upon the hillside on his climh, 
but of food he had had none since the morn- 
ing. He was now resting in view of the 
valley below, and was eating some of the 
biscuits he had put into his pocket before 
they had started on their tramp. It struck 
him that from here he might perhaps send a 
hail which, if the boys were in the vicinity, 
would encourage them; and he would 
probably have done this, unwise though 
such proceeding might be, had his attention 
not been drawn at the moment to moving 
figures just visible in the circular clearing far 
below. He could hear no shouts, but there 
was evidently much commotion and рег- 
turbation. What did it all mean? He 
would have been glad now to have had the 
telescope at his command. No doubt the 
escape of the victim at the grove had been 
discovered. He strained his eves to see, 
his ears to hear, whether the lads micht be 
down there; but his efforts were fruitless, 
and as the figures disappeared at length he 
turned away full of dark forebodings. 

When he had climbed back to the living- 
rooms of the " Sunflower " he found the 
monkeys gone. "The reason of this he dis- 
covered later. Two of their number had 
been smothered in the folds of the balloon, 
that had collapsed, whither their foolish 
curiosity had led them, and which possibly 
had contained in their inverted folds enough 
of the gas to overcome the brutes. At all 
events, whether choked by gas or merely 
by the enfolding silk, dead they were, and 
the rest had taken to flight. 

Torn by doubts and fears, not daring to 

( To be continued.) 


leave his post lest. Robeson or the hove 
should return, unable to get clearer vision, 
the telescope being gone and the glasses 
taken by the lads, he passed п torturing 
afternoon and night. He had set his watch 
going once more, putting it as nearly right 
ах he could conjecture by the sun; but the 
hours drageed themselves throngh with 
cruel slowness, and there was little sleep 
for him. 

The sun had nsen some hours next morn. 
ing when he heard n low call. He was 
sitting near the path down wbich the boys 
had gone, and trying in vain to see sign of 
human beings from his perch. He голе in 
feverish. anxiety and gave answer. Next 
moment, from the trees, there issued the 
tired form of his friend—alone. His face 
was deathly pale; his eves had a hunted 
look: his whole appearance was discon- 
certing. 

"Ralph. cried Sir Frederick, * where 
are the bows ad 

He shook his he id. 

can't кау, he said hoarsely. 

He stopped for a moment; not even his 
exertions in climbing had brought. colour 
to his pale cheeks. Then, before the other 
could ask further questions; he continued : 

" Fred," he aaid. I ve solved the mystery 
of our whereabouts.” 

The other started. 

“Well?” he asked excitedly. “ Well?” 

" Man," said Robeson quietly, “keep a 
hold on yourself and listen. I followed the 
guide. We kept а sharp look-out. He 
seemed afraid of meeting any of his kind. 
Once, in the distance, we saw a group of 
men, but they were too far off to see what 
they were like. We fed on banauas; there 
are plenty where we went. "There's no lack 
of food, or water either. But after a long 
and stealthy march we got on to the crest 
of a ridge.“ 

“Well?” cried Sir Frederick. ‘ Goon! 
Never mind all that. Where are we? ` 

“I tell you, keep quiet. We got to tle 
crest, and I knew. From that place ] saw 
a glint of the great green morass, thicker 
than we saw it before, and in the sunlivht 
brighter than it appeared that misty mom- 
ing. I looked. and beheld it stretching away 
bevond my sight. a silent clustering mass of 
throttling seaweed. How can ] doubt any 
longer? We're caught; trapped upon an 
unknown land in the centre of these awful. 
boundless gea-meadows, untouched by the 
rest of the world, out of touch with all we 
hold dear in life. This accounts for the 
strange tongue, the looks of wonder and of 
fear. This accounts for the hill we never 
thought to strike. Fred. old man 

He stopped for a brief second. His 
companion had bowed his head. 

“God help us!" he ended simply. 
" We've got to face it, and to find those 
lads." 

* Amen ! " echoed Sir Frederick in husky 
voice. “And may God help us, else are 
we utterly undone.” 
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T five o'clock in the evening, as dark- 

ness was closing down on the last day 

of November, 1808, we arrived at the gates 

of the capital of Spain after a wearisome 
and uneventful journey. 


- 


CHAPTER XVI.—A CITY DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF. 


Our way had lain at first through the 
valley of the Tagus, and then, for the last 
few days, close along the flank of the mighty 
Guadarrama mountains, from whose snow- 
capped peaks the icy north wind had blown 


80 chill that I had often longed for a blazing 
English fire as we shivered over a miserab 
pan of charcoal in the wretched posa 
that were all the high-road afforded in t 
way of inns. We should have reach 


Madrid sooner, but, two days after we 
started, poor Luis fell seriously ill, as the 
result of the ill-usage he had undergone, 
and became unable to sit his horse, so that 
we were compelled to hire a coach for him 
and accommodate our pace to its lumbering 
progress. | 

Of the French we had so far seen nothing, 
though of the fear they inspired, much. 
From Talavera onwards the country was a 
desert. Burnt and ruined houses and un- 
reaped crops lay on all sides, and mile upon 
mile was passed with never a human being 
on the road or in the fields. The few old 
country people that we met were full of 
vague rumours that the enemy was already 
at Madrid, and declared that every man 
who could bear arms had hastened to the 
city to defend it against the invaders—an 
assertion the truth of which we had verified 
as we neared the capital; for, during the 
whole of the last day of our journey, we had 
been forced to proceed at a walking pace in 
the midst of a great crowd of men, women, 
and children, all hastening to seek the 
protection of the city walls. All classes 
were there, and all descriptions of dress: 
the noble riding in his carriage with golden 
bells tinkling on the harness of his mules ; 
the farmer driving his family and portable 
goods in a rude ox-waggon; tall, stalwart 
fellows, clad much after the fashion of 
Sebastian's bravos, who called themselves 
partidas, but whom Don Carlos confided to 
me were probably more rightly to be styled 
brigands; men from the mountains in 
dresses of coarse duffel and leathern skull- 
caps; and beggars of all kinds, often in 
nothing but loose breeches, with hair 
blankets wrapped round their loins and 
shoulders. 

From these folk we learnt that there was 
no longer any doubt that Napoleon him- 
self had come to lead his armies ; and they 
told miraculous tales of how, with a single 
squadron of cavalry, he had defeated the 
whole Spanish army at the pass of Samo- 
Sierra. 

At the gates we saw other evidence of 
the terror with which the populace regarded 
the approach of the French Emperor. 
Here were the people who, on the second 
of May, had suddenly risen and massacred 
two thousand of the scattered and unsus- 
pecting French garrison under Murat ; and 
now, unless they could prove themselves 
men, they foresaw a terrible retribution 
impending at the hands of Murat's Imperial 
brother-in-law. 

Hundreds of frantic and trembling hands 
were hastily throwing up barricades to bar 
the road into the city. Some were digging : 
some were staggering under the weight of 
paving.stones that they had uprooted from 
the streets ; 
cannon into position; others were merely 
looking on, encouraging the workers with 
their eries; others, again, were wringing 
their hands and wailing prayers for deliver- 
ance. All classes were there: city digni- 
taries in rich robes, merchants and sRop- 
keepers, labouring side by side with the 
rabble of tho town. And not only теп; the 
women of Madrid were also there, hoping 


Perhaps to rival the heroic women of 
Saragossa. 


We pushed our way through this crowd 
without much hindrance, and found our- 
selves in a maze of mean streets inside the 
gates. Here we were stopped for a time 
by a gang of men who were hauling a little 
cannon towards the barricade. The leader 
of the party was a tall fellow, dressed in a 
shabby military uniform ; at least, he wore 
over his working clothes a soldier's great- 
Coat and had a sort of forage-cap stuck 
upon his head. Seeing that we must wait, 
Don Carlos asked him for the news. 


some were hauling ancient , 
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„Well enough, señor,” he replied, “ if it 
were not for the traitors. But for them, 
wed soon make this miserable French 
Emperor take to his heels as we did his 
brother Joseph. Down with the France- 
sados, I say! If you're from the country, 
вепог, and want to see some sport, go to 
the Puerto del Sol; they're hanging some of 
them there at this very moment. And now 
the way is clear, and I must get on," he 
concluded; °“ for I should like to get back 
to see some of the hanging too." 

Leaving this soldier of the moment to 
drag his cannon to the battery, where even 
my inexperienced eye could see it would be 
of no earthly use against the French, we 
slowly made our way through the crowded 
lanes until we came to a large open square, 
where hundreds of people were running 
hither and thither in great confusion. some 
carrying torches and all of them shouting 
and shrieking. "Through this mob we forced 
a passage into a broad noble street bordered 
by fine houses of stone. This Don Carlos 
told me was the Calle del Alcala, the principal 
street of the city, and informed me that we 
were now near our journey s end. 

But we had not proceeded more than two 
score yards farther, when a fresh mob. 
shouting, hooting, and apparently mad 
with some great excitement. completely 
blocked our way. To go farther with the 
coach, or indeed even on horseback, we found 
to be impossible, so, seeing a large posada 
at the corner of a side street, Don Carlos 
directed us there, and we were so lucky as 
to find room for the coach and stabling for 
the horses and mules. 

Don Luis, thanks to his rest, had now 
greatly recovered, but Don Carlos thought 
it wisest to leave him at the inn while he and 
I proceeded on foot and prepared Dona 
Rosa Valdez for the news of her son's return— 
a proposal that by no means displeased me, 
for, as you may imagine, I had not entirely 
forgotten Dona Francesca. 

We saw Luis comfortably installed, and 
then returned. accompanied by the landlord 
to the street-door. Аз he threw it open the 
roar of the crowd outside nearly deafened us. 

“Hark! They are killing the traitors,” 
he exclaimed, with a very white face. 

„What traitors ? " cried my companion. 
“ Everyone here speaks of traitors ! ” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Quien sabe (who knows), senor?” he 
answered. The people will have their way. 
I am, I trust, a good Spamard, but I will 
say this for the French, that when they 
were here every man's life was safe; but 
now no one is secure; all are traitors in 
turn, according to the mob. Yesterday it 
was the Marquis de Perales ; 

'* Perales ! " cried Don Carlos. 
him ? " 

* He was killed, señor ; killed and dragged 
by the rabble through the streets. Oh, they 
are quite mad!“ 

“ I begin to think so. 
in the streets!" 
“ Come, Rowland, let us go and see what 
they are doing." 

As soon as we were outside we found that 
the numbers and excitement of the mob 
had, if anything, increased ; and, elbowing 
our way, we came before long to what 
seemed to be the centre of the disturbance, 
a fine marble mansion on the left side of the 
street. In front of it the rioters were 
surging to and fro like an angry sea, and 
loud shouts of Death to the Francesados ! ” 
Long live Ferdinand ! " Batter down the 
doors!" ©“ Smoke the traitors out! rose 
on every side. 

As we came up, a grotesque figure, clad 
in a buff coat, leather breeches, and huge 
jack-boote, and wearing an enormous white 
hat, the brim of which must have been not 
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sald my companion.. 
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less than two yards in circumference, 
climbed to the railings of the lower windows. 
His appearance was received with acclama- 
tion. 

"Ha! ha! Medina the torero!” they 
yelled, as with a blow of his fist the fellow 
smashed a pane and flung in a lighted torch. 

The mob was delighted. “ Down with 
the traitor nobles! Long live the gallant 
bull-fighters ! " it cried. 

Don Carlos scized my arm and dragged 
me away till we found ourselves in a secluded 
side street. 

“Tis Don Miguel's house," he whispered 
in my ear. 

“Don Miguel's!" I 
Francesca's T 

" Yes, her father," he replied, his face 
livid with emotion. 

“ But he is in France—a prisoner! ” 

Heaven send that Juan remembered the 
passage! " he muttered, and, without any 
further explanation, he started off at a 
rapid walk until we came to a narrow cross 
road. Down this he turned, and then, 
round another corner, into an alley between 
two high dead walls. Fifty yards down this 
he stopped. To our left was a low door 
set deep in the wall. Don Carlos knocked, 
first three loud blows and then two soft. 

There was no answer, and he knocked 
again in the same way, and this time, after 
a long pause, the signal was repeated on 
the other side of the door. My companion 
replied with two soft taps, and then a man's 
voice within said. Who is there?“ 

“I, Juan; Carlos Lazan," answered my 
companion in a tone of great relicf. 

Then a bolt creaked and the door was 
opened. revealing a dimly lit passage 
within, and, on the threshold, a little wizened 
old man. 

“ The saints be praised that your excel. 
lency has come, he said. We have had а 
terrible time." 

Are they all safe, Juan?” Don Carlos 
asked, as we stepped in and the old man 
closed the door behind us. 

" Yes, your excellency, at least for the 
moment. I brought them here by the old 
passage an hour ago." | 

And Dona Francesca? 

She arrived yesterday .” 

“ Good ! " exclaimed Don Carlos. And 
now take me to your mistress, Juan." 

The old man laid his hand on his arm. 
“ Be very gentle with her, your excellency,” 
he said, and above all do not speak of 
Don Luis. She has never uttered a word 
since Dona Francesca told her what has 
happened. She does not weep, but sits 
staring all day at his picture, and I think 
her heart is breaking. Oh, my poor mistress 
—first her noble husband and then her 
only son!” 

But I have come to speak of Don Luis, 
my good Juan," said Don Carlos. 

The old man clutched him by the coat. 
“ You have news of him!” 

" Yes, Juan; your young master is safe. 
Before long you shall see him. And now 
take me to Dona Rosa." 

“Thank God! Thank God!” muttered 
Juan as he hobbled along the passage and 
up a flight of stairs, at the head of which he 
opened a door and showed us into a large, 
low room, very elegantly furnished with 
many ottomans and cushioned seats, and 
with rich tapestry hanging on the walls. 
By the fire and under the light of a tall 
lamp sat a lady. She was not more than 
middle-aged, but her face was lined and her 
hair streaked with grey as if she had known 
much suffering and grief. Beside her, at 
her feet, sat Dona Francesca; and at our 
entrance she turned and cried: ‘Oh! 
mother, here is Carlos! 

Leaving me standing with Juan at the 


said. “ Dona 
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door, my companion advanced and, taking 
the elder lady’s hand, raised it to his lips, as 
she turned on him a grief-stricken counten- 
ance. 

* Ah, Carlos,” she said, “ you left me a 
widow, for I shall never see my dear husband 
:again, and now, but for Francesca, you find 
me childless, Oh! Luis, my first-born !~ 
any first-born ! " 

Not so, Rosa. Not so. Don Carlos said 
soothingly. ‘ We must not abandon hope.” 
Dona Rosa turned away her head. 

“No, no, Carlos, do not deceive me. 
That is like Francesca. My poor boy is 
dead.” 

„Rosa, I have reasons to believe——" 
Don Carlos began. 

Dona Rosa turned and seized his hands, 
for her mother's instinet had detected the 
note of assurance in his voice. 

“Tell me! Tell me!” she cried. 

“ He is alive, Rosa; in half an hour he 
will be with you," said her kinsman. 

Then her tearless grief burst its bonds 
and she buried her head in her hands in a 
passion of weeping. 

“O God, I thank Thee,” she sobbed, 
„for Thou hast heard a mother's prayer!“ 

Dona Francesca flung her arms round Don 
Carlos and kissed him. Carlos, she cried, 
* jt is you who have saved him!“ 

“Not I altogether," said Don Carlos; 
“we are rather forgetting an old friend of 
yours," and, turning at his gesture, Fran 
cesca saw, for the first time, that it was I who 
was standing at the door where Juan had 
left me. 


HEN Igerna had gone, Geta explained 

in fuller detail how they had fallen 

into the hands of the heathen, and also what 

precautions he had taken in passing through 

the city to guard it against a surprise 

before the dawn ; but he said nothing about 

the manner in which the wound had been 

given him. He left Kyndylan to infer that 

he had received it as he stumbled from one 
of Ceawlin’s men. 

Kyndylan summoned one of the women of 
the household to dress the wound. Eldol 
stood by to help, and Kyndylan superin- 
tended the bandaging. The wound was not 
dangerous. The point of the blade had struck 
him aslant, and shorn its way through the 
muscles; it had shaved the bone without 
splintering it, and left the lung uninjured ; 
he could breathe freely, and felt much better 
when the wound had been bathed, and the 
bandages drawn smoothly and tightly 
across it. No thanks were due to Conan, 
however, that the dagger had not been 
driven into his heart. 

A deep draught of red wine specdily 
relieved his faintness; food was placed 
before him, of which he began to feel the 
need; and the servants were dismissed. 
But the whole household had been roused 
by this time, and, as the servants passed 
out, Algwyn came in. He was greatly con- 
cerned at his friend's mishap, and, for his 
benefit, the tale had to be told again. And 
yet again, as Geta told it, Conan’s treacher- 
ous part in the adventure was purposely 
MIT We must hasten down to the city," said 

dylan. 
рту before we have decided what must 
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“Don Rowland!“ she exclaimed. holding 
out both hands in welcome. But the next 
instant she drew back confused and her 
outstretched hands fell to her sides. 

" What ! Francesca,” laughed Don Carlos, 
"have you no welcome for him?” And 
at that Francesca advanced, and, taking my 
hand, led me forward. 

* Mother," she said.“ this is Don Rowland, 
the brave Englishman of whom I have told 
you." 

Dona Rosa bowed to me with stately 
grace, but when I, moved more than I can 
describe by the scene | had just witnessed, 
fell on one knee and raised her hand to my 
lips, she suddenly took my face between 
her hands and, exclaiming, " Why, vou are 
but a boy ! " kissed me tenderly on the fore- 
head, 

Then I had to be thanked, congratulated, 
and made much of, until Don Carlos inter- 
rupted the flow of eager questions. and 
answers by saving : 

And now, Rosa, before I return to Luis, 
tell me how it is I find the people of Madrid 

setting fire to Don Miguel Valdez's house ? 7" 

" You know what our people are, Carlos,” 
replied Dona Rosa; brave and high-spirited, 
but fickle, and blown from side to side by 
every shifting wind of rumour. Three days 
ago the cry was raised that there were 
traitors in the city, and since then no one 
has been safe. Yesterday Perales was 
murdered in the street,” 

“ But the wife of Don Miguel should have 
been above suspicion !??“ 

“So I thought," said Dona Rosa, and 
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indeed, until this morning. whenever my 
carriage appeared it was received with cheers, 
Last night, however, Juan informed us that 
people were accusing my poor husband of 
having helped to induce the King and Queen 
to go to France, and when we rose from our 
beds to-day we found an angry crowd collect. 
ing before the house. At first. they con. 
tented themselves with shouting, but. «oon 
they beyan to throw tener: so that Juan 
would мау no longer and insisted on our 
coming here by the old passage.” 

“Ilove my people, Rowland,” said Don 
Carlos to me, with а grim smile, * but. as 
you see, they have their failings. A passage 
underground connects. this house with the 
house in the Alcala, and this i5 the third 
occasion during my lifetime on which we 
have had to use it. And now, if vou will 
stay and keep the ladies company, Î will go 
back for лик.” 

І had scarvely finished the tale of all our 
doings since we had parted from Dona 
Francesca at the Old Inn before he returned, 
bringing Luis with him; and it made my 
heart ache to witness the welcome of the 
vouny hidalgo, and to realise what I had lost 
by never. knowing A mother's love. But 
Don Carlos gave me little time to indulye in 
these sad retlections, for, immediately he 
mew that the ladies! attention was diverted 
from us, he led me out of the room and 
closed the door. 

* | have tracked them doun, he said. 

“Whom ? " ] asked. 

" Charmilly and Sebastian," he replied. 

(Tu be continued.) 


QUENCHING OF THE FIERY TIDE. 


By ALFRED CoLBKCK, 


Author of “A Bedawin (Captire," “The Equine Gad," ete. 


CHAPTER II. 


be done with Igerna and the women of 
the household,” returned Geta. ‘ We can. 
not leave them to the mercies of the heathen. 
Whatever befall we must see to it that they 
are conducted to a place of safety." 

" Ah '—yes ; and Algwyn.“ 

“I can fight, father. I will go with you 
to the city.” 

“ Nay, my son, you are too young. These 
are not men for you to cope with. You 
must go with your sister."' 

“ But, father ——" 

“ Silence, Algwyn. Let me think. Could 
you conduct Igerna and the women to 
Pengwern, Geta ? You could keep on this 
side of the river.” 

“ Му place is with you," answered Geta. 
“The women would not be safe in Peng- 
wem. Over Pengwern, as over Caer Arnahe, 
the fiery tide will roll. Who remains to 
resist it? Brocmael is away, and nearly 
all the host is with him. Another shelter 
must be found for the women. If I may 
propose it, I would say let your servant, 
Eldol, and Algwyn here, if you think it 
best that he should not join us in the fight— 
and І quite agree with you in that——”’ 

„But, Geta?" 

“ You are but a boy, Algwyn, and unfit 
for a fray like this which in before us. Do 
you, and Eldol, take the women, and your 
sister, to the top of the Wrekin, and hide 
them under the rocks by the Needle’s Eve.“ 

“A good plan, Geta," said Kyndylan. 
“They might be safe there— safer than in 
Pengwern.” 

No time was lost. To elude the vigilant 
eyes of the heathen it was decided that they 
should start at once, and place the moving 


cavalcade beyond the range of their vision 
while vet the friendly darkness held to 
cover them. АН the women were gathered 
together. The horses were led out, and the 
pack-saddles loaded. Alwyn protested that 


his place was beside his father. Igerna 
also refused to leave the villa, She said 
there was no need for her to go. The 


wounded would require attention," said 
she; and yet she had paid no attention to 
the wounded (zeta. And her father might 
want her." But Kyndylan entreated, an 
at last commanded; and both son and 
daughter had to submit. | 

Igerna spoke no word of farewell to Geta. 
She quite ignored him. He might never 
have been standing there, He felt the 
slight most keenly. A deeper wound was 
that than the wound which Conan had given 
him, and much more difficult to recover 
from. Yet Algwyn, by the tenderness of his 
farewell, almost made up for his sisters 
neglect. They cling a moment to their 
father. They would not disobey him, and 
yet the premonition oppressed them both that 
he was going to his doom. Then, placing 
themselves under Eldol's guidance, they left 
him behind, and went with the rest toward 
the refuge on the Wrekin. 

The Wrekin was too precipitous on the 
south and west, and too thickly clad with 
trees, to scile with horses; and the sorrow- 
ful cavaleade was obliged to skirt its base 
to the opening between the higher hill and 
its northern outlier, Ercall. Threading 
their way through the low foliage, they came 
to its eastern face, which fell more gradually 
into & deep, secluded, umbrageous valley. 


The dawn was faintly breaking, but they 
[ were 
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were now quite hidden from view. At that 
distance, even if they had been in the open, 
only the keenest vision would have dis. 
derned their movements from the other side 

of the Severn. The Wrekin itself, like a 

bossy shield, reared its rounded form 

between them and the foe. 

They commenced the slow ascent to the 
pine-clad summit far above them. The 
clear light of the morning had flooded the 
tree-tops to the eastward over the far 
stretching Chase of Cannock by the time 
they were half-way up the hill. When they 
reached the summit the sun was up, and 
his golden beims were sifting slantwise 
through the pines, and flecking the open 
sward with soft brown shadows. But 
the valley behind them, and the country 
before, were yet in the gloom, with the 
exception of the tips of the Breiddons and 
the crest of Caradoc—these, with the 
Wrekin, had caught the morning glow. 

The women found shelter in the cave 

which had been scooped out under the 
rocks.  Eldol, after unloading the horses 
and stowing the provisions away in the 
deeper crannies, where, if it should come 
on to rain, they would not be spoiled by the 
moisture, led the horses down the hill and 
tethered them under the trees. The rocks 
crowned the very top of the Wrekin. They 
were fairly flat to the westward, curving 
about a broad grassy platform; to the 
eastward they broke away in a steep and 
jagged descent. To reach the cave from the 
northern side it was necessary to clamber 
down a natural stairway, then, after a sharp 
turn, to thread a contracted and tor- 
tuous path sideways through huge riven 
rocks tilted vertically. Thia was the Needle's 
Eye. On the southern side the cave could 
be approached more easily. There, how- 
ever, the approach was awkward enough. 
After the descent had been accomplished, 
the passage seemed to be barred by masses 
of detached rock, and only one familiar with 
the place could traverse it in perfect safety, 
The opening of the cave was to the east- 
ward. The morning sun illumined it; and 
the women, huddling within it at first like 
frightened sheep, gradually gathered con- 
fidence under the sun’s cheering rays. 

At the descent to the cave Igerna and 
Algwyn had left the company and turned 
westward through the pines. They came to 
an open space where the hill dropped 
abruptly. From this vantage ground they 
gained an uninterrupted view of the upper 
valley of the Severn. The walls of Uriconium 
were visible through the morning haze. 
Igerna, a prey to her fears, leaned wearily 
against the trunk of a tall pine, straining her 
sorrowful eyes in the direction of the city. 
Algwyn was stretched upon the dry needles 
at her feet. He did not realise the danger 
so keenly as she. Out of the dissolving 
haze the city came more clearly into view, 
and, when the sun o'ertopped the Wrekin, 
and flung its radiance into the lower lands, 
it gleamed like a burnished jewel beautifully 
set in the peaceful greenery of the woods. 

Suddenly Igerna stepped away from the 
pine, and pointed silently in the direction 
of the city. Algwyn leaped from his rest- 
ing place, and ran to her side. A puff of 
smoke was rising from the eastern gate. It 
swiftly increased in volume, rolling upwards 
like a column, and drifting slowly across 
tho city. From all the river front the 
smoke began to rise, spreading cloud-like, 
and covering the city ; and from the heart 
of it came the red glow of the devouring 
fire 


Igerna was transfixed with speechless 
horror, her eyes staring like those of a 
mad woman, her right arm rigidly out. 
stretched, her lips moving but uttering 
nothing, vntil the tension of her nerves gave 
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way in a scream that rent the air, and 
brought the women and Eldol rushing to 
her ass.stance. 

When they reached her, she had sunk in 
a heap upon the ground, and Alywyn was 
holding her head between his knees. To 
their excited questionings he could only 
point into the valley, and, following the 
direction of his finger, they also saw that 
the city was enveloped in flames. As from 
a fumare the smoke was rising and dis- 
figuring the landscape. The women began 
to wail, and wring their hands, and pluck 
their hair; Eldol remained silent with 
grief in the midst of them; Algwyn called 
incessantly upon the name of his uncon- 
scious sister —for the moment they were 
all beside themselves, and. knew not. what 
todo. No need was there to tell them that 
underneath the smoky pall the people 
of the city were perishing by the swords of 
the devastating heathen. 

Eldol was the first to recover his wits. 
He quieted the women, and advised them 

to return to the cave. He and Alzwyn 
followed them, carrying the still unconscious 
Igerna, and, on their arnval at the cave, 
left her in the women's care. Returning to 
the look-out, they watched the spread of 
the flames, and tried to picture what was 
passing in the ill-fated city beneath them. 

Not that their pictures were half во 
terrible as the reality. It was well for them 
that, so far away, they could neither hear 

nor see. The slaughter was merciless. 
The mighty outcries of the exterminating 
heathen melted the very spirits of the 
defenders.  Heart-rending were the tearful 
appeals of the citizens—old and young, 
women and children—as they fell before 
their pitiless foes. Rushing from their 
homes, they were caught upon the swords 
of their enemies. Leaping from the walls, 
they were pursued into the woods and 
slain. Plunging into the river, thev were 
speared from the banks, and sank with the 
mocking laughter of the heathen in their 
ears. Creeping into the hypocausts, and 
taking their little treasures with them, they 
were choked by the fumes or buried beneath 
the ruins. Blotted out in blood and flaine 
was the fair city of Uriconium, never to be 
built again, with only the fragmenta of 
blackened walls remaining to show where 
once it had been. The fiery tide had rolled 
over it and left it completely desolate. 

Geta fought by Kyndylan’s side, first at 
the eastern gate, then, when the gate was 
forced, step by step, in slow retreat, through 
the principal street of the city. Forgetful 
of his wound, he fought, with the blood 
running down him, and his face singed 
and blackened by the roaring fires. 

A little knot of warriors had gathered 
about their chief, supporting and protect- 
ing him, but diminishing in the retreat 
until very few were left. In this heroic 
band Geta was ever the foremost, fighting so 
strenuously as to compel the admiration of 
his fierce and implacable foes, only giving 
way when there was no help for it, and 
warding off many a deadly stroke aimed 
at the body of his friend. The time came, 
however, when he was not quick enough. 
A long sword.thrust reached Kyndylan, 
and brought him to his knees. In a moment 
one of the heathen had leaped upon him and 
dispatched him. The next moment he, 
too, lay dead, run through by Geta's sword, 
and tumbling across the body of the man 
he had slain. 

The band was broken by Kyndylan's 
death. He was their rallying centre, and no 
sooner had he fallen than every man began 
to look to himself. Geta implored them to 
keep together, to renew the fight, but they 
paid no heed to his call. He saw that all 

was lost. Swinging his blade around him, 
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he leaped aside, breaking through the throng. 
Down a narrow wav, leading to the southern 
wall, he darted, hotly pursued by three of 
the foe. They made sure of killing him. 

In an angle of the masonry he stood at 
bay. They came on shouting, and flushed 
with success, One was а few paces behind 
the other two, but, without waiting for 
their companion to come up, there two 
ran upon him, and thought to tinish him out 
of hand. But he deftly sprang aside. Ome 
plunged inte the wall, and the other received 
the blade between his ribs. Ere the first 
could recover. himself, the sharp edge of 
(ita «word, withdrawn and swung on the 
instant, bit into the back of his neck, and 
stretched him beside his fellow. Secing this, 
the third paused, and guzed at Geta as if he 
were a marvel. He was uncertain for the 
moment whether to attack or not. Thea, 
suddenly, he wheeled about, and ran off 
by the way he came. 

By the help of a fallen beam Geta mounted 
the wall. The ground was clear bevond it. 
He dropped on the farther side, and made 
for the woods. Here, until nightfall, he 
remained securely hidden, and then, screened 
by the darkness, he threaded his way to the 
top of the Wrekin. 

He staygvered down the stairway. and 
pitched head-foremost: beneath the rocks, 
attracting the attention of Eldol, who, of 
all the company, was sleepless, and ran out 
to discover the cause of the nome. Geta 
lay, full length, clean spent, and senseless, 
in the opening of the cave. He was 
blackened by smoke and bx smeared with 
blood. Before Eldol beheld hia ghastly 
face, death- like under the light of the moon, 
he guessed that it was Geta ; and his beart 
was wring by a bitter pang when he saw 
that he was quite alone. If Kyndylan had 
been alive he would have been with bim. 

He put his arms beneath the wounded 
warriors shoulders, and half.carried, half- 
dragged him inside the cave, and laid him 
upon a bed of dried fern, Geta never opened 
his eyes, nor did he speak а single word, 
He was in a dead swoon or sleep, sunken in 
it in utter weariness, and Eldol did not 
attempt to awake him. He left him where 
he lay, breathing heavily and regularly, 
correctly concluding that, without any 
immediate interference, nature would best 
accomplish her own restorative work. 

Far on into the day he slept, faithfully 
watched by Algwyn, who refused to relin- 
quish his seat by the side of his friend even 
when the meals were ready. The sun was 
declining again before Geta awoke. He 
asked for food. After he had eaten, and his 
wounds had been dressed, and the gnme 
washed from him, he revived wonderfully. 
It was only a revival from fatigue, however, 
for, in addition to the wound in his left 
shoulder, he had a fearful gash across the 
breast, which had well-nigh finished bim. 
and a scalp wound, long but shallow. From 
the scalp wound he had bled freely, and his 
hair was matted and difficult to cleanse. He 
made little of these wounds himself, but 1t 
was evident to the company that he would 
need a few days’ rest before he could be moved. 

They cowered before him in amazement, 
and listened with outcries and tears 85 he 
recounted the overthrow of Uriconium. 
Igerna only. of all the company, heard hım 
dry-eyed. Her heart was like a stone. 
Not a single question did she put to him. 
Her father was dead. Conan was missing. 
The city was in ruins. But this man who 
loved her. and whose love she could not 
return, who loved her and said nothing 
about his love—this strange, silent тал, 
with а prescience of events about to happeD. 
self-possessed, strong, and brave, seem 
live a charmed life which even the heathen 
could not-destroy. And yet—and yet, 
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had left Conan captive in the hands of the 
enemy. She felt that she could never 
forgive him ! 

' “ Pengwern will be the next to fall,“ 
said Geta, sadly. 

“Cannot their ravages be checked?! 
asked Algwyn. 

“They may,” quietly responded Geta, 
fixing his expressive eyes upon the boy’s 
face, “ and Kyndylan may be avenged.” 

* How ? " eagerly inquired Algwyn. 

“ Ву the forces of Brocmael and Cad- 
walla," answered Geta. 
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" You mean that the news should be 
carried forthwith," said Algwyn, after a 
meditative pause. 

“Yes!” answered Geta. “I would go 
myself if I were able.” 

“That is out of the question," said 
Algwyn, “ but I will go, to-night, at опсо.” 

If уоп could " and Geta spoke the 
rest with his eyes. 

“Oh! I can,” responded Algwyn, confi- 
dently. | 

Heaven speed you!” exclaimed Igerna, 
fervently, speaking for the first time. And 
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protect you! she added, realising the 
peril of the enterprise. 

" You will remain here, Igerna, on the 
Wrekin, until I return ? " queried Algwyn. 
The estrangement between his sister and his 
friend was a puzzle to him. He could not 
understand it. And he was a little fearful 
of what Igerna might do while he was away. 
And you will see to Geta’s needs?“ 

"I will remain," said Igerna, simply; 
" and—ves! I will see to Geta's needs.” 


Both her brother and Geta were satisfied. 
(To he continued.) 
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MR. LATTIMER’S TAX: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By JohN LEA, 


Author of “The Mysteries of Derrick's Den," “The Shady Affair at Shadford's," etc. 


OB some moments after Mr. Lattimer’s 

departure Lacy and Fargo regarded 

one another with consternation. The latter, 

being the first to find his tongue, remarked 

impressively : There's а mess! That puts 
the pot on it all!“ 

Lacy jerked his head, as one will do when 
circumstances are so untoward as not to 
deserve definition. 

“Upon my word!” he cried at last, it's 
enough to make one believe in unlucky stars, 
Every single thing has been going wrong with 
us lately, and when we try to do what's 
reasonable matters only get more cock. 
eyed.” 

“ Except the squashing of old Curtis,” 
Fargo reminded him. 

But Lacy was deaf to aught except words 
of complaint, 

“ Just imagine Lattimer keeping us in the 
dark till now," he exclaimed. “ Why didn't 
he say at first what he wanted and what he 
didn’t want.” 

“ Thought we'd guess, perhaps," put in 
Fargo. Think we ought to stop Porter 
now ?" 

“If we don't, it'll be worse for us in the 
end," replied the other. We'redisqualified 
in any case, and I should say that it's better 
to be out of the affair by not sending in at 
all, than by having our specimen thrown 
back at us.” 

So forth they sallied to waylay the deputy, 
though it was past the hour at which juniors 
Were expected to be abroad. 

Better not make too much of it to old 
5 Fargo. It'll only set him by 

“І suppose we can ask him for the 
chattels,” growled Lacy testily, for difti- 
culties always had a riling effect upon him. 

Fargo agreed that they might, and, with 
a good-humoured chuckle, bade his com- 
panion not to part with his hair sooner than 
was necessary, 

But the appointment with Porter had not 

en made with sufficient precision, added 
to which, a strong anxiety on the part of 
the naturalists to keep out of other people's 
Way no doubt lessened the chance of meeting 

щаб all. At last, when expectations had 
windled to zero, the longed-for encounter 
suddenly took place. 
РА Is that you, Porter ? ” whispered Fargo, 
уа from a shadowed corner of the court- 


“It is," repli JE "m , 
the ташы : p ed the musician. What's 
We wanted to stop you before handing 
Lacy our Dünen to Mr. Lattimer," said 
* “Did you get th if во, 
please give them to us.” اا‎ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A little additional explanation from Fargo 
enabled Porter to realise the nature of this 
inquiry and demand. 

“ You're too late," he said. I left the 
things with Mr. Lattimer himself, nearly 
half an hour ago.” 

“ "Thanks," murmured Fargo, after a per- 
plexed pause. © It doesn't matter.“ 

And he and his chum withdrew discon- 
solately. 

That comes of handing it over to a 
gaby musician," groaned Lacy. ‘J don't 
feel inclined to burgle Lattimer's room, 
and I'm certainly not going to ask him for 
the things.” 

“Jolly unlucky that we found that 
rabbit, after all," remarked Fargo, straying 
a little wide of the present embarrassment. 

Oh, that was all right," retorted the bone- 
bleacher. “The unlucky part was your 
getting the notion that it would be useful 
as a specimen." 

“And didn’t you agree?” asked the 
other with asperity. 

“I expect so. You can always wriggle 
out of the blame." 

“ Grumble, grumble, groan and moan 
broke out Fargo. I'm not going to trouble, 
whatever happens. Let those go to the 
Landslip who want to. I’m sick of the whole 
job.” 

In this genial condition the matter was 
allowed to remain. 

During the next day, though it was 
Sunday, Lacy hourly expected a reproachful 
attack from Mr. Lattimer, and could only 
account for the master’s good-humoured 
greeting whenever they met by assuming 
that he had not yet opened the parcel. 

Fargo stolidly eschewed the subject. 
When any other member of the Society made 
inquiries as to how he had answered the 
President’s demand, his replies were either 
enigmatic or repellent, often being no more 
courteous than a short, Wait and see.“ 

The advice, when shorn of its unfriendly 
tone, was not difficult to accept; for the 
rumour that Mr. Lattimer would report on 
the specimens after the science class on 
Monday was pretty generally believed. 
Twenty-four hours was not long to wait. 

There were many better naturalists than 
our two friends in Mr, Lattimer’s Society, 
but these, though looking forward with 
greater confidence to the *' specimen inspec- 
tion," hardly awaited it with more im- 
patience. 

Lacy and Fargo had other trials to put 
up with besides the lagging gait of Father 
Time, and one of them was an encounter 
with Curtis. It seemed as though this 
boy had a special talent for disturbing 
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them, even at times when school duties 
might be expected to stand in the way. 
lt was about noon on Monday when the 
two friends, who were in the act of changing 
class-room, ran into the arms of their enemy. 
All efforts to disentangle themselves and 
pass on were thwarted by a pretended dodg- 
ing from side to side on the part of Curtis. 

“While I think of it," said he, it's a 
pity you chaps won't have a chance of 
toddling abroad again for such a long time." 

“ We shall be out before you are," re- 
torted Fargo scornfully. 

Curtis laughed. That shows you don't 
know that Bainbridge apologised to me 
directly after you left us on Saturday,” he 
chuckled, “ and said he was sorry you had 
misled him." 

The tale was too absurd to be greeted by 
anything but a smile of contempt, and in 
this expression of their feelings the two 
naturalists freely indulged. 

"[ say," cried Curtis, as they were 
struggling past, “isn’t it a shame you'll 
never sce that rabbit’s head again?“ 

Lacy and Fargo displayed a momentary 
interest, Then the latter, falling back on 
his previous taunt, remarked: “I expect 
we shall sce it sooner than you will." 

" Never, was the laughing response, 
“It’s gone for ever and ever.“ 

Despite their demonstrations to the con- 
trary, these parting words made an impres- 
sion on our friends, and lingered in their 
thoughts during the rest of morning school. 
It was only when dinner-time gave them an 
opportunity of talking the matter over that 
they came to the pleasing conclusion that 
** old Curtis " had probably broken bounds, 
and stole off on Saturday evening too late 
to secure their property, Porter being 
slightly in advance of him. 

Still soothed somewhat by this reflection, 
they set off two hours later to join the science 
class. The score of juniors assembled on 
this occasion showed less apathy than usual. 
There was a little fire of expectancy among 
them, which, though deadened by the 
entrance of the master, still smouldered 
through the lesson that followed. A small 
side table, laden with bits of stone, bundles 
of grass, a tin can, and a bottle of muddy 
water wooed their frequent glances; and 
general relief was felt when Mr. Lattimer 
wheeled the drawing-board to one side and 
pushed the small table into its place. 

“ Ihave not been altogether disappointed," 
said he, ** with the result of my tax. Some 
of the specimens sent in, I must confess, 
have not displayed much originality of 
research, while the essays that accompanied 
them can only be referred to with regret.” 

{Embarrassment 
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Embarrassment here sat on the faces of 
the listeners, and only the boldest dared to 
glance at their neighbours. 

* It seems," went on Mr. Lattimer, “ that 
you boys do not do much thinking for your- 
selves, You hardly seem to realise that the 
object of education is to stimulate original 
thought, not to turn out mere copyists. 
Without wishing to discourage you, I must 
say that no one of the essays sent in suggests 
that we have among us a future Darwin or 
Geikie ; but for all that it would be as well, 
perhaps, to hope on. Eh?” 

The scientists smiled a sickly acquiescence. 

“ Опе more point," went on the speaker, 
* before we come to the specimens in detail. 
Some of you, I'm sorry to notice, ignored the 
fact that we are dealing only with inanimate 
nature "—Lacy and Fargo exchanged mourn- 
ful glances—‘‘ and sent in skins—and— 
other things. These I have been obliged 
to discard, but any essay which accom- 
panied them shall be judged оп its merits.” 

He turned to the table and, taking up a 
specimen, began a discourse concerning it, 
finally reading the essay which had been 
sent with it. To the no small relief of the 
author he graciously refrained from men- 
tioning his name, but stated the number of 
marks to which the performance was en- 
titled. Then he 1 on to the next item. 
By far the majority of specimens were 
geological, and as they followed one another 
with a monotonous sameness, Lacy and 
Fargo craned their necks to discover their 
small contribution. But in vain. 

The stones were at last disposed of. Then 
came the bunches of grass, and after them 
the tin can. With listless apathy our two 
friends heard the comments; the essays 
and the honours bestowed in each instance, 
smiling mechanically when Mr. Lattimer 
indulged in ironical remarks at the expense 
of some nameless author. It was a relief 
to them when nothing remained but the 
bottle of water. 

“ We have not even got the essay allowed,” 
whispered Lacy behind his hand. 

Fargo stared in front of him without 
reply. 

e now reach the last of our specimens," 
said Mr. Lattimer, taking up the bottle and 
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I was late autumn in the year 71 А.р. 

when Julius Agricola was sitting in his 
quarters at Indum some fifty miles north of 
York, one of the fortified camps along the 
then frontier of Roman Britain. Though 
little ovez thirty years old, he had been 
raised by the emperor to the command of 
the twentieth legion, and now that a warlike 
ruler, Petilius Cerialis, was sent to the island, 
he had found ample means of distinguish- 
Ing himself during the vigorous northward 
advance of the past summer, 

Àt the close of the campaign he was sum- 
moned to the general's presence. After a 
briet word of praise, “Р wish you," said 
Cerialis, "to hold the frontier on either 
side of Indum during the winter. You 
must choose a vexillum about five hundred 
strong from your legion and dismiss the 
rest to winter quarters in the south. It 
would be ill work to find food all the winter in 
those wild parts for five thousand men. And 
remember, it is then that the barbarians 
will hope to retrieve the summer’s losses.” 
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advancing a step. “It may seem a little 
strange to the more ambitious among you, 
but I regard this as one of the most original 
items sent in. It displays on the part of 
those who chose it an appreciation of natural 
objects which I scarcely dared to hope 
existed among you. The very unambitious 
essay which accompanied it bears testimony 
to this appreciation, though, as a literary or 
scientific work, it is hardly brilliant.“ 

He thereupon took up the essay in ques- 
tion, and as he read the first words was too 
engrossed to notice that two of his audience 
were suddenly seized with threatenings of 
apoplexy. Lacy's chin fell on to his chest ; 
his eyes grew round and saucer-like ; there 
was a gurgling in bis throat, and if Fargo, 
scarlet as a geranium, had not dealt him a 
surreptitious blow, the consequences might 
have been fatal. As it was, he sat up with 
& short cough, and during the rest of the 
reading gazed with rapt attention at Mr. 
Lattimer's mouth. The essay, as we know 
already, was a short one, but to Lacy it was 
an astonishingly exhaustive manuscript ; 
and such was his bewilderment that he was 
under the impression that Mr. Lattimer’s 
subsequent remarks were part of his own 
composition. 

“ Now that pleases me," said the master, 
taking up the bottle and turning it slowly 
round between him and the light. As our 
essayists say, it is quite commonplace, but 
no mines of the earth could yield us a better 
example of Nature's wonders. The running 
waters of a river contain, indeed, much that 
may awaken our thoughts—ever changing 
forms of vegetable life, frequently unnoticed 
by those who loiter on the banks, Though 
the writers (for I notice that this is the joint 
contribution of two of our members) are far 
from skilful in expressing themselves, it is 
not difficult to recognise the ideas here 
struggling for utterance, and I really think 
to these two members I mus* award the full 
number of marks." 

Was it modesty that made Lacy and 
Fargo long for fresh air, or was it an em- 
barrassing consciousness of guilt ? I fear 
it must have been the latter: for when at last 
they were free, it was to discuss the matter 
on the lines of self-justification. 


[THE END.] 


THE DEFENCE OF INDUM. 


By WILFRID ASHTON PIERCY, M.A. 


I. . 


So Agricola selected five of his trustiest 
centurions and bade them choose with care 
each a hundred men, and prepared to pass 
the long winter months in that lonely 
northern station. 

As he sat meditating he was presently 
interrupted by a knock at the door, and 
Marcus, the procurator's slave, entered. The 
slave bowed low with a movement of grace- 
ful humility, and greeted Agricola in clear 
intelligent tones, while his eye seemed to 
watch and hang on every movement of the 
soldier's open face. The procurator from 
whom he came had charge of all the arrange- 
ments for the supplies of the little force, and 
Agricola turned at once to his messenger 
with a question. 

* Has your master seen to it that we have 
food enough for the winter? he asked. 

“ I have now come to your highness,” said 
Marcus, inclining once more, “ to say that 
the barbarian chief Calgarus, living five 
miles to the west, who submitted to you and 
promised tribute but a few weeks ago, has 
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* Hang it all!” said Lacy stoutly, “ we 
did write the essay, didn't we ? ” 

“ Of course," agreed Fargo, “ and if the 
description happens to be as good for a 
bottle of water as it would be for a bunny's 
head, that's not our fault." 

“ But I say," chuckled Lacy, “ where did 
the bottle of water come from ? " 

“ We'd better ask Porter that.” 

As fortune would have it an opportunity 
presented itself then and there ; for Porter 
sauntered towards them while Fargo was 
speaking. 

„Thanks awfully,” cried the latter.“ for 
taking those things to Lattimer's on Satur- 
day. Did you have much trouble in getting 
them ? " 

None at all," replied Porter; “ I found 
the twine according to your directions, and 
hauled up the bottle. But it's a puzzle 
to me what you wanted to put a corked 


. bottle of water in a river for." 


“ Lattimer asked for it, you know,” said 
Lacy. 

“ All right," said the musician cheerfully; 
“it’s nothing to me." 

^ So you see,” said Fargo, when they were 
alone again, * old Curtis did have the skull 
after all.” 

“ And he’s welcome to it," sighed Lacy. 
** He did us a good turn, anyhow.” 

* Im not so sure of that," cried the 
philosophic Fargo. 

“Oh, if you mean we are sailing under 
false colours," said his chum, “ anybody can 
see you're right ; but I'm going to put that 
square by living up to them." 

" Maybe so, old chap," replied Fargo, 
* but I vote we let Lattimer into the secret 
right off." 

“Pm game,” agreed the other; “it won't 
be very brickish if we don’t.” 

So, as time allowed, Mr. Lattimer was 
sought out then and there. "l'he disclosure 
was not received by him with unalloved 
pleasure, but, recognising that no deception 
had been originally intended, and that this 
confession had sprung spontaneously from 
a reluctance to benetit by a misunderstand- 
ing, he did not withhold his pardon. Indeed, 
he spoke some kindly words that the boys 
will long remember. 


refused the corn demanded of him for the 
support of your soldiers, and my master bids 
me say he sees not how to make up the full 
umount elsewhere. Would your highness 
but send a small force, the chief might easily 
be chastised into submission, for his strength 
is already much broken." 

“ Ah," said Agricola, “ I will go myself." 

“ But, my lord," the slave answered in 
the most deferential tones, “ the journey 
is not worthy of vou. The chicf is weak ; 
his defences have already suffered damage. 
Why should our general risk himself on so 
petty an errand ? " 

Is it for you to debate such points?“ 
said Agricola. “ Begone! Мау, I will give 
you a task more fitting for a slave. Send 
me the centurion Caius." 

A cloud fell upon Marcus's face. Hurriedly 
taking leave he turned and went, 

"I like not these forward slaves," said 
Agricola to himself. Why so anxious for 
my dignity and safety? What is at the 
root of it? | 


IT. 


It was not long before Caius had called 
out his band, and Agricola ordered them to 
advance to the west. The rough track they 
followed formed the boundary uniting the 
line of forts built for the defence of the 
Roman territory. Оп either side they were 
enclosed by wild forests, at this season dank 
and cheerless under the cloudy October sky. 
Át times the road skirted vast wastes of 
shallow water or pathless morass. Here 
and there smaller tracks led off to right and 
left, no one knew whither. While crossing 
more open parts they often remarked slight 
movements of the foliage in the distance, 
while some declared they could distinguish 
motionless forms watching them as they 
passed ; and again at intervals there would 
suddenly rise from some patch of tall grass 
or clump of bushes a Roman soldier, who 
saluted and immediately fell into cover 
and disappeared from sight. 

As the party passed a station about three 
miles from Indum, Agricola inquired for 
news of the enemy. Scouts were out in 
every direction, he was told, but they dared 
not venture far from the main track in 
that unknown country. Some who had 
plunged into the forest had never returned. 
The barbarians were astir on all sides, and a 
few had been cut off. From the varied 
paintings on the bodies of those whom they 
had killed, and some differences in their 
arms, it appeared that several tribes were 
gathered in the neighbourhood, but what 
their intention was none could tell. 

Not long after passing this outpost 
Agricola turned to the south by a smaller 
track, and in a short time the party suddenly 
emerged into the open. The ground rose 
gently before them into an irregular hill, 
crowned by a rude and partly broken pale 
over which the thatched roofs of a few native 
huts could be seen. The space around had 
evidently been cleared, for it was covered 
everywhere with roots and stumps of trees. 
The track they had been following led up 
toa large gap on that side of the hill. 

As the Roman soldiers advanced towards 
this town or forest stronghold, a great 
disturbance arose within, but no signs of 
resistance were shown. On drawing near 
they saw that the deep ditch in front of 
the mound was but half full of water, and 
the gap through which the track entered the 
town had not been closed. Once inside 
they found themselves on a little plain of 
about twelve acres, covered with cattle 
and surrounded by miserable wattled huts. 
Before the doors men armed with bows 
and arrows and long blunt-pointed swords 
scowled as they passed, while women and 
children fled away shrieking at the sight 
of the Roman soldiers. 

Seeing opposite the entrance a hut larger 
than the rest, with a group of men sitting 
in front of it, Agricola advanced straight 
across the open, and halted his band at a 
couple of hundred yards from it. 

" Bring forward the interpreter," said 
Agricola to Caius, and, at his call, a dirtv 
ill-clad little man advanced and, with broken 
sentences and humble gestures, made every 
sign of officious zeal Gallus was a Briton 
taken prisoner that year, and retained as a 
servant because of the smattering of Latin 
he had picked up from the soldiers. Inter- 
preters were hard to get in those remote 
parts. l А 

So Agricola and Caius and the interpreter 
advanced a little, and Gallus asked in a 
loud voice for the chief, The group in 
front of them pointed to a big man seated 
in their midst gazing in sullen silence on the 
ground, His hair was dish^velled, the 
skins in which he was clothed soiled and 
worn, and his weapons were thrown down 
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carelessly in front of him. He made no 
sign of welcomes or enmity, but still sat, 
ms eyes Nxea on the earth. 

For a moment Roman and Briton remained 
«lent face to face. With his determined 
yet kindly expression and active wiry limbs, 
his keen dark eyes and olive skin, Agricola 
contrasted strongly with the tall fair man 
whose mobile features, though they promised 
courage in the onset, gave little шуп of 
tenacity of purpose or prolonged endurance 
in trial. : 

Ask him,” said Agricola in a com- 
manding voice, "if he is the Chief Cal. 

arus. 

When the order had been twice repeated 
the little barbarian at length understood, 
and poured forth a volume of words which 
were answered shortly enough by the man 
in front of him. 

Say.“ continued Agricola, “ that we have 
come to know why he refuses to contribute 
the corn he promised." 

Once more there was a long speech. ** It 
is à good thing," thought Agricola to him- 
self, " he cannot talk quite so fast in our 
language." And then а suspicion crossed 
his mind, and he looked sternly at the 
interpreter, “ What can he have to talk 
about so long ? " thought he. 

But poor Gallus's dithculties began when 
he tried to explain the chiefs words, At 
last he gave Agricola to understand that 
Marcus, the procurator’s slat’, had been 
over the day before to sav that new orders 
had been received, and that Calgarus must 
carry his corn not to Indum but to York. 

"To York?” interrupted Agricola, and 
made him inquire of the chief once more. 

" Yes" continued the interpreter in his 
broken Latin, “ and Calgarus protested that 
it would be the work of weeks to carry such 
a load over the rough roads all that distance, 
But Marcus at last assumed a very friendly 
air and replied that his master the procurator 
was the only man who had power to alter the 
order, but if Calgarus would send him a 
handsome present he would perhaps be 
induced to allow him to deliver the corn as at 
first commanded." 

“No wonder Marcus was ко anxious 
I should not risk my life in coming here," 
thought Agricola. “So that was the 
reason he refused to send any ? " he asked 
aloud. 

* Yes," answered Gallus, 

Agricola could hardly repress a movement 
of irritation, Of what use the soldier's 
battles if the official only drove the con- 
quered into fresh resistance by such imposi- 
tions ? And yet ought he to let the bar- 
barian see discord in the Roman сатр ? 
Agricola paused a moment. 

“ Tell him the Romans will do without 
the corn,” said he, unable to suppress his 
indignation. 

The soldiers looked at one another in 
dismay. They had measured the place with 
their eyes, and promised themselves the 
spoils of the village after an easy victorv ; 
but now to lose the winter's supply of food 
as well seemed too much. 

As for Calgarus, he merely replied, “ So 
be it," when he understood Agricola's words, 
and relapsed into silence once more. 

Noticing the movement among his soldiers, 
Agricola swung round upon them, and when 
they met bis gaze they dropped their eves 
in confusion, and all turned about and 
marched silently back. 

Hardly had they passed the western out- 
post on their return, when Agricola, whose 
eye seemed to miss nothing in its sweeping 
glance, was arrested by something at the 
edge of a thicket of shrubs which stood out 
in a bend of the road. Was it a tuft of 
grass, or was it a man's head just raised 
above a fold of ground?! Suddenly it 


dropped. That was enough. 
instantly called a halt. 

* Soldiers!" said. he, “there аге men 
іп yonder thicket, Advance!” 

The spirits of the men at once turned. 
Drawing themselyes up with their shields 
in front they rushed. forward, raming a 
great Cry ar they went, 

The savages, who had founded all their 
hopes on the surprise, rose, let fly а few 
scattered. arrows, and broke away instantly 
into the forest. The heedless advance scout, 
who but a moment before had passed within 
à few feet of them, alone fell, shot in the back, 

The soldiers! blood was now up, and they 
rushed after the Britons, who were fast dis. 
appearing in many directions among the 
trees, 

" Back ' " shouted Agricola. 7 Have vou 
not learnt that it is death to the man who 
ventures ignorantly anto the unknown 
forest * ” 

And the soldier knew only too well that 
his words were true. Baffled апа irritated 
they drew back, and fell once more into 
their places, 

When the party was in motion again 
Arcola turned to the centurion. Carus, 
" [nd vou notice anvthing as the savages 
broke away ? he ached. 

“They ran north.” answered Caius. “it 
тау be that they form port of a strong force 
gathered in that direction.” 

"What I remarked,’ aud Agricola, “ was 
that one man parted from tlie rest and made 
for the south.” Then they fell into silence, 
foreach had occupation enough in his own 
thoughts. 

Disheartened at the events of the day 
the men tramped оп, They gazed gloomily 
at the wild growth around, and thought 
of what every tree and bush miyht hide. 
The fear of the forest was upon them, and 
rage at the enemy who struck unawares, 
and could not be grappled with, rankled in 
their hearts. 

Meanwtale their leader Agricola was 
struyuliug with the problem of how to 
conquer, how to hold, such a country against 
men who knew every rock and every tree, 
and were fighting, moreover, for freedom and 
tbeir native land. He looked at the rough 
soldiers around him, whose one object was 
plunder, and thought of the busy officials 
hungry for nothing but profit, and he asked 
himself how it was possible to maintain 
justice towards the conquered by the aid of 
such men. And how long would those who 
had submitted remain faithful if they were 
daily subject to such extortions as he had 
just discovered ? 

Agricola’s heart revolted from the work 
he found himself engaged in, and he longed 
to be back amid the peace and beauty of 
Marseilles, where he had passed his studious 
youth. Then the thought smote him how 
that lovely Roman province which skirted 
the sunny sea had once been a wild waste 
very like that he was now passing through. 
But Rome had come, and Rome meant 
civilisation. The word fired him. Through 
all the cruelty, all the injustice, great leaders 
in the old time had wrought the unwilling 
material in their hands to higher purposes. 
Through all the gross and sordid detail 
they had looked to their own high ends, 
and when the memory of the mean men 
had perished, their work remained. And 
did not he, Agricola, stand in that obscure 
corner of a savage country for the imperial 
spirit of Rome! Was he not called on <© 
leaven the whole mass, rather than weakly 
give way to despair? To maintain justice 
while acting with vigour, to strike hard in 
fight and show mercy in vietory— that must 
prevail at last though soldiers be lawless 
We traders grasping ; and it was his part to 

о it. 


Agricola 
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Before the Romans had reached Indum, 
the British messenger, for such he was, 
whom Agricola saw detach himself from the 
barbarian party, had made his way to the 
stronghold of Calgarus. He found the 
chief still seated in the same sullen dejection 
as when Agricola left. Standing before him 
he made a long oration. 

Now that the Roman army had retired 
for the winter, said the messenger, and the 
outposts were but weakly guarded, the chiefs 
of the surrounding country had assembled 
their men and were about to fall in over- 
whelming force upon the garrison of Indum. 
They had sent him to their former brother 
in arms, Calgarus, to convey their high 
displeasure at his tame submission to the 
enemy, which had brought to an end the 
resistance of the whole of that district. 
Such had ever been the misfortune of 
Britain. Each fought for himself and they 
were conquered in detail. But now the 
tribes had determined on union, and if 
Calgarus did not at once call together his 
followers and throw in his lot with the 
assembled chiefs, his stronghold should be 
the first point of attack, and his whole 
territory overrun, as a warning to all who 
might in future think of betraving the 
national cause, What message had Calgarus 
to give to the assembly who had sent him ? 

Calgarus still sat glooming, like a man 
stunned by repeated blows and oblivious 
to everything around. 

“ Why did they not support me when I 
was fighting singlehanded against the foe ? ” 
he muttered, without caring whether he were 
heard or not, 

“What answer am I to carry ? " asked 
the messenger again. j 

i I will see,” answered Calgarus. 

" I tell you the tribesmen are clamouring 
louder against you than against the Romans, 
and I cannot tell when the blow may fall,” 
urged the messenger. 

“ Return to those who sent vou," replied 
the chief with a flash of warlike spirit. 

None ever threatened me unscathed.” 

0 the messenger had to go back un- 
satisfied, and the chief, pressed and 
threatened on all sides, seemed to relapse 
into the inaction of despair. 

e may as well learn their movements, 
though,” said he to the men around. “Send 
out our most, wily scouts." 


1v. 

Towards midnight of the following day a 
messenger rushed breathless into the camp 
at Indum, and broke into Agricola's quarters. 

€ barbarians have fallen upon the 
Western outpost,” he said; send succour 
immediately or the garrison will all be cut off.” 

Then Agricola commanded the trumpet 
to sound, and a mighty clamour arose. 
Some rushed to light lanterns, while others 
seized their arms in the dark. Each cried 
out to know where to assemble, as they 
stumbled among the huts and into one 
another, The centuries became mixed, and 
the centurions ran hither and thither trying 
to gather their bands. Many when they had 
gained their places discovered that they 
had left sword or shield behind, and had to 
seek out their quarters once more in the 
darkness ; while others raised wild alarms 
that the enemy was upon them. 

the midst of this uproar the messenger 

was relating to Agricola how throughout the 

day British scouts had been seen lurking 

around and spying the camp, while a little 

before he set out a fierce band had burst upon 

them, and great cries were heard from all 
woods around, 

Just as Agricola’s force had got into 
some order, and they were preparing to 
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advance to save their comrades, a tall spare 
Briton ran in, with torn and disordered 
attire and panting for breath. He rushed 
up to Agricola, and made every sign by 
speech and action that he bore news of 
importance, and once more a delay arose 
while the interpreter was being found. 

Calgarus had sent him to the Great Just 
Chief, said the Briton. During that and the 
previous day his scouts, who could penetrate 
the forest far better than the Romans, 
had been narrowly watching the British host. 
The force which had fallen on the western 
station was but small, and the noises in the 
woods were raised by women and boys. It 
was a feint to draw off Agricola so that the 
main body of the Britons could fall upon 
Indum. Once the camp was destroyed they 
hoped that, seeing the nakedness of the 
Romans, the whole country would rise up 
and cut them to pieces in the woods, Cal- 
garus warned the Great Chief from across 
the sea to sit in his place and wait there for 
the blow which would be delivered that night 
if he regarded his life and the safety of 
his army. He, Calgarus, would come in a 
brief space with what men he could gather. 

For a moment Agricola stood utterly at a 
loss. It was true Calgarus had received 
kindness at his hands, but could he trust 
him for that ? Was he in league with the 
other British chiefs and this but a deep 
plot to ensnare him? And the thought 
flashed through his mind of the messenger 
he had seen making in the direction of 
Calgarus's stronghold. 

Used as he was to rapid decision, Agricola 
did not hesitate long. 

“ Tell your master," said he to the Briton, 
“that I thank him for his timely warning 
and will wait.” 

Then, calling Caius, “I remain here; 
take with you your century only, and 
advance to relieve the western post,” he said. 

Caius could hardly believe he heard aright. 
Never before could he remember when Agri- 
cola had not hastened himself to the poiut 
of danger. 

After Caius had left, Agricola bade the 
other centurions hold their men in readiness, 
while he himself inspected the defences, 

The hill on which Indum was set rose steep 
and rough on the south and east, but its 
northerly and westerly slopes were gently 
inclined, and though the soldiers had been 
employed busily in cutting down the trees 
around, the forest approached to within 
half à mile on that side. The camp was 
protected by a deep ditch, and within it 
rose a high mound strongly palisaded with 
trunks and branches of trees. The gates 
which faced the north and west were the 
likeliest points of attack, and these Agricola 
ordered to be guarded well. 

When all was ready he commanded his 
men to lie down in their places and take rest 
while he watched and waited, 

As the time slowly passed and no sound 
could be heard from the dense black masses 
of forest around, Agricola's heart almost 
failed him, and more than once he was 
about to rouse his men and lead them west- 
ward. But no, the decision was made for 
good or ill, and he must abide by it, and he 
waited on. 

Suddenly the blow came. Loud cries 
burst out along all the wood which skirted 
the western front. Dark forms could be 
distinguished emerging from the black 
shadow, and flames began to appear which 
showed a fitful light in patches The 
Roman soldiers rose and stood for a moment 
as if dazed. 

* Out upon them before they reach the 
camp,". shouted Agricola, and the men 
streamed out of the western gate. 

The barbarians opened the fight with 
showers of arrows and javelins, which were 


answered by the heavy pila of the Romans. 
With wonderful skill the Britons often 
turned aside the spears of their enemy with 
their long swords and light bucklers, but 
more often the heavy weapons crashed home, 
bearing their man to earth before them. Yet 
still fresh Britons came on. 

“ Draw your swords and rush in," cried 
Agricola, passing along his lines; and one 
band advanced, followed soon by another 
and another till his whole force was locked 
in hand-to-hand contest with the foe. Then 
the short pointed swords of the Romans 
began to tell against their enemies’ long ill- 
tempered blades, which were too flexible to 
thrust, and bent in the blow ; yet by their 
agility and overwhelming numbers the 
barbarians still threatened to swallow up 
Agricola's little force. 

As ever new bands of the enemy were 
distinguished in the darkness, the ardour of 
the Roman soldiers seemed but to increase. 
The clash of arms grew louder and tho 
shouting less. The greed of slaughter had 
descended upon them. Often they left 
one foe but half disabled to turn upon 
another. ‘Those who had taken prisoners in 
the first charge put them to death in order to 
rush on to other parts of the field. Agricola 
caught the fury of battle and felt a mad 
longing to throw himself into the ranks 
and fight by the side of his brave men; 
but he knew well that it is the part of а 
general to be the brain and not the hands, 
and with an effort he restrained himself 
and looked around. Seeing one band which 
had carried all before it and seemed likely 
to become separated from the rest in its 
impetuous onset, he called it back, and bade 
the men retire with him. “ There will be 
work enough for you," he said. 

Taking his stand on a high bank, Agricola 
scanned the field with straining eves. He 
had not retired a moment too soon, for, turn- 
ing his face towards the north, which had 
hitherto been shrouded in darkness, he became 
aware of a mass of flame slowly advancing 
from the wood. The whole of Agricola's 
small force was drawn off to the west, 
and all the northern side was forsaken. 
The barbarians had counted on this, and 
were about to fire the palisade. With a 
shout to his little reserve, Agricola rushed 
headlong across the plain with his men at full 
speed after him. Ming them, those who 
were carrying the fire broke into a run 
towards the exposed gate; and now it was a 
grim race to see which should reach the 
defences first, The barbarians, swift of 
foot and lighter armed, outdistanced the 
Romans, Casting their mass of burning pine 
against the wooden palisade, they fled in 
every direction. For a short space another 
battle arose not less fierce than the first, 
for a light gust of wind caught the flames, 
and in a momenta long stretch of the palisade 
was ablaze, and the whole encampment of 
wooden huts in danger. Frantically Agricola 
and his men hewed at the posts with their 
swords, and threw down and scattered the 
burning timbers. In a few minutes nothin 
was left but a wide gap in the fence an 
broken and charred woodwork strewn far 
over the ground. Then Agricola returned 
to the fight. 

But those -few minutes had changed 
entirely the face of the engagement. Agri- 
cola had left his men struggling with stub. 
born fury in what seemed an endless conflict, 
But the Briton, fierce in the onset, could 
never, whea once checked in his career, en- 
dure long the strain of battle. And now 
disorder began to appear in the ranks of 
the enemy. In some directions great bands 
had turned in pani and were flying before 
littlo groups of Romans, while others cast 
away thcir arms and rushed in mad despair 
into the midst of their enemies. The whole 
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field was strewn with weapons and dead 
bodies, torn limbs, and dark, slippery stains 
of blood. Yet the rage of defeat often gave 
the savages a new courage, and when they 
had reached in flight the fringe of the forest, 
they would turn upon those of their pur- 
suers who had outstripped their comrades, 
and surround and cut them down before the 
rest had come up. 

While the fight was thus becoming a 
victory loud shouts were heard in the 
distance, and the same Briton who had 
brought Calgarus’s message some three hours 
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before ran up and fell exhausted at Agricola'a 
feet. He had no need to say anything, for 
soon a great band of natives with the British 
chief at their head broke into the open and 
rushed to join the battle. At sight of them 
the resistance of the enemy broke down 
utterly, and ая they fled into the forest the 
native allies pursued them eagerly, for the 
woods were their home. And as Agricola 
saw them disappear into those gloomy depths 
he rejoiced to think that now the victory 
would be decisive as he could never have 
made it without native aid. 


Tue story of that wild midnight struggle 
in the forest is forgotten. History. dwells 
rather upon those later years when, as ruler 
of all Britain. Agricola gave her peace and 
civilisation, learning and refinement. But 
through all his etforts to put down bribery 
and corruption, in everything he did to win 
over the hearts of his snbjects by founding 
schools and butldioyg noble mansions, markets, 
and temples, one thought sustained him- the 
memory of how at that wild frontier station 
he had done justice without. tlincling, and 
not failed of his reward, 


GUARDING THE GOAL. 


By Jack WHITLEY. 


(dilustrated with Photographs of hic Play by Missts, Сотк & HYDE) 


[Mr. Whitley has taken a prominent part in football in positions other than goal in a iini T of firt-cla«s teams, including Everton and 
Aston Villa. He is now playing the second season with the Chelsea Club and is reckoned to be one of the best goal keepers in. Britain. — 


Editor.) 


Tur goal-keeper in а football team i8 a 
man by himself He can do many 
things which the other players may not, and, 
unlike the rest of the team, he plays foot ball 
principally with his hands. While a mistake 
can be repaired in other parts of the field, 
there is no rectifying a miss by the goal- 
keeper ! 


— eee 


A Goal -keeper must be tall to Catch the Ball 
on:the Top Bar if necessary. 


The spells of comparative inactivity are 
often long, the periods of play often rough 
and furious, and the slightest falter or 
nervousness means diaaster. 

Don't imagine that because I play goal 
I think that mine is either the most arduous 
or the most important position. I am only 
pointing out obvious facts which, as I zi 
at the beginning. make a goal-keeper “ 
man by himself.” 

[Your 


— u eee 


À 
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А Pretty Combination of Hand and Foot. 


ro es 
D 


^ 
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2 - "n Throwing out rapidly is a Prominent Feature of a Goal-keeper's Play. 


Caught.—Stopping a High Shot. 


Stopping a Good Shot. Headed. 


The Boy's Own 


Long Pull. 


Your editor has asked me to give my 
ideas of what is necessary to make a 
„B. O. P.. ite a good goal-keeper and how 
he should acquire the knack of presenting a 
more or less impenetrable barrier to the 
attack of the opposing team. 

In the first place a good goal-keeper 
should be a somewhat, heavy man, so that 
he can withstand the rush of three or four 
men attacking, or he will likely enough 
be forced through the goal, ball and all, 
and gain the doubtful distinction of carrying 
the“ leather over the magic line into the 
net for the enemy. Again, he must be as 
tall as possible, certainly not less than 5 ft. 
10 in. high, for that will not be an inch too 
much to enable him to jump with out- 
stretched arms to the top bar to save a 
“skinner” which would just miss the bar 


and enter the net. Lastly. he must be a man 
with a cast-iron nerve, prepared to throw 
himself against the attacking crowd, watch- 
ful as a cat when the play approaches the 
cherished goal, but never tlurried. 

Now, supposing the lad who is ambitious 
to be the guard- 
ian of the goal 
answers accord- | 
ing to his age | 
to the require- | 
ments I have | 
mentioned (for 
of couse а 
growing lad will 
fall short of the 
stamp ] have 
set, which is Fi 
for a full-grown 
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caught on the Ground. 


man), he cannot do better than seek a 
position in the attacking lince. This may 
sound rather paradoxical, but I attribute 
some of my success at the goal to the 
knowledye I gained when, in other positions, 
] stormed the net myself. It enables me to 
judge the direction and probabilities of the 
play of the men attacking me. The young 
goal keeper cannot watch too. many good 
games; he can train. his eve and mature 
his judgment by going to see the best ex- 
ponente of the game in actual play. 

l really don't know why, but there is 
always а certain amount of competition to 
fill the post of goal. keeper, so that the 
aspirant must be doubly sure that he will 
acquit himself well when once he is entrusted 
with the last defence of the team. 

Before him he must keep two points ever 
in view : he must gather has ball well; catch- 
ing it securely in his hands or arms, the former 
for preference, of course, for the second 
aim is to clear the ball cleanly out of goal, 
and it can be cleared more quickly. from 
the hands than the arms. 

Gyinnastic work is a great. help (о а 
goal-keeper. for he must ever be rendy to 
jump to the top га. or throw himself full 
length on the ground, intervening his body 
between the net and the enemy, and in 
whichever position he is called. upon to 
defend, he must take no chances; while 
performing his acrobatic movement he must 
remember to © gather the ball. 


The other members of the team must not, 
of course, use their hands, so that while the 
use of a punching-ball and practice at boxing 
are accepted as almost universal training for 
the men, the goal-keeper derives the moet 
benetit of any from these exercises, for if it 
becomes impossible to gather the ball and 
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clear it successfully, the trained goal-keeper, 
instantly recognising the danger, must be 
prepared to fight the ball out of goal by 
driving it with a heavy punch back into the 
field of players. 

Let me warn the young goal-keeper, 
though, not to attempt to punch a ball until 
he is absolutely compelled to do so: it is 
safer far to catch the ball and intervene 
the body; a punch is as easily missed as a 
stroke at rounders, but it is safe to '' blanket" 
the ball if you can only reach the spot at 
which it threatens the goal. Fighting the 
ball while ignoring the first advice of 
“ gathering the ball," in cases of emergency, 
has the advantage of clearing it from the 
goal more rapidly than if it had to be thrown 
out, but it must be looked on as a last 
resort rather than a method of play to be 
adopted as part of the ordinary defence. 

Most clubs have a team practice day, when 
the players work together to secure the com- 
bination so valuable in helping the successful 
play of the team, and the young goal-keeper 
may allow himself a brief spell of good hard 
kicking practice in the field on these occa- 
sions, as it will help him to keep active and 
improve his value when he is left with a 
goal kick. 

Although a little running exercise may 
be indulged in, it is not so very essential 
as part of the making of a goal-keeper. 
Jumping, both long and high, skipping, 
extending exercises on the ground, and ball 
catching are all great aids to the man in 
goal and, above all, constant practice 
between the posts in stopping balls fired 
in by members of the team from all angles. 

The guardian of the goal should never 
advance into the field, as the unexpected 
often happens, and very rapidly too, and 
more than one goal at the Olympic games 
was scored against some Continental teams 
owing to the fact that their goal-keepers 
did not keep close enough to the net. 
Generally speaking, the goal-keeper should 
work along a line a few inches in advance 
of the top bar, and should only leave this 
position under extraordinary circumstances. 

Goals must be scored, and the actual 
number does not depend on the keeper, as 
there are times when it is an absolute 
Impossibility to keep the leather out of the 
net; the best the guardian of the goal can 
do is “ to miss no chances." When shots 
like George Hilsdon, whom I consider the 
most dangerous shot of the day, like A. J. 
Windridge, and N. Fairgray, both first-class 
forwards, get to close quarters with the 
goal-keeper he will need all the training, 
quickness of eye, and steady nerve he can 
cultivate if he is to baffle the deadly shot for 
goal at close range. 

Every method of clearing the ball is open 
to the goal-keeper, and when charged by the 
forwards his height often stands him in 
good stead, enabling him to throw the ball 
over the heads of the attacking party as he 
towers a giant over them. Energetic 
forwards may bring the goal-kceper to the 
ground, and from the tangle of struggling 
men he must seek an opening to clear the 
ball from the serimmage. When playing 
валу this season for Chelsea against Notts 

orest, I slipped and had the Forest forwards 
ba me in a heap, but I managed to push the 
55 a few feet away, when it was taken up 
Y the Chelsea boys and hustled straight 


i the field and into the enemy's net in a 
ew momenta. 


The 
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Problem No. 686. 
By H. BRISTOW. 


| BL ACK. | 


a BS 
94-4 18 pieces. 


| WHITE. | 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Nine years ago we referred to a little 
book of Chess Miniatures, by Henry 
Bristow, saying that his two-movers are 
" constructed with ability," and can now 
say the same to a second edition which has 
appeared this year, and can be obtained 
for threepence from the author, 52 Blythe 


Vale, Perry Hill, Catford, S. B. The booklet 


contains twenty-nine two-ers, and one 
three-er, and the combinations in them are 
difficult and pleasing. Solvers may try 
his No. 24: White, K—K 6; Rs—K 7, 
K B 3; Bs—Q Kt 0, K Kt 4; Kt—Q Kt 3; 
Ps—Q В 2, 4, 9 5, К Kt 3. Black, K—K 5; 
R—Q5; B—Ksq.; Kt—Q8; Ps—Q Kt 2, 
B 2, 6, Q 3, K Kt 2, 4. 10 + 10 = 20 
pieces. White mates in 2 moves. His No. 25 
has also a clever solution in two moves: 
White, K—Q Kt 3; Q—K sq.; R—K R 4; 
B—K Kt 6; Kts—Q R 7, Q sq.; Ps— 
Q B 4, K6, K B4, K Kt 3. Black, K—Q 5; 
Q—K Kt 2; R—K R 8; B—K Kt 8; Kts— 
QR 5, K Kt 4; Ps—Q R 3, Q B 4, 6, Q 2, 
K Kt 7. One in two moves from the year 
1884 is: White, K—Q 2; Q—K R 8; R— 
Q 5; Bs—Q Е 3, К Kt 4; Kts—Q Kt 4, 
K B6; Ps—Q Kt 5, 6, Q B 3, K 3, K B 4, 
К R 5. Black, K—K 2; Q—K 3; Kt— 
Q B3; Ps—Q B 5, K 5, K B 2, K Kt 2. 
No. 7 in 2 moves is: White, K—Q R sq.; 
Q—K 2: R—Q sq.; Bs—Q B 7, К R sq.; 
Kts—Q R8, Q8; Ps—Q R 2, Q 4. Black, 
K—Q 4; Q—K R 7; R—Q R 3; Kt— 
Q R 5; Ps—K 3, К Kt 3, 5, 7. Some com- 
posers use the term *“ miniatures" for 
small problems which have only 2 or 3 
moves, and others use it for those which 
have from 3 to 7 pieces. Mr. Bristow's 
No. 27 has as many as 25 pieces, and a 
problem of 5 pieces is à great one because 
it has 100 moves. 


SoLUTION or No. 685.—1, R—R 8 and 
mate follows. 


Mazel's self-mate is solved by 1, M AS, 
and 2, L Dö or F5. The one by Worters 
has 1, L Cl, O El (ога, b, c, d, e). 2, M E5f, 
К D3. 3, M E4, О ЕЗ or M HI}. 2 
2, L С2:{, K El. 3, N H4, M НІ}. (b) O Cl: 
2, O Cl:¢, K Dl (El). 3, M E5 (D5), М}. 
(с) O B2 (F4). 2, L С2:{, K EI. 33 M B2 
(N F4):, Mł. (d) О B4. 2. M B4:, P В4:. 
3, O B4:, Mf. (e) O E5. 2, M Ext, K D3. 
3, M E4, M НІ}. Broholm captures the N 
or M, and then the M or N has to give mate, 
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laying 1, О C5, N C6 (or a, b). 2, N НЗ. 
N A8. 3, N G2: f, N G2: f. (a) N DI. 2, 
N D3, etc. (b) N E8. 2, О ES:, М Gif. 
Shinkman's in 4 has, 1, K El. 2, О D37. 
3, K D2. 4, L Dit; and the one in 7 has 
the fine moves of 1, M D5, K Cl (or a). 
2, L C4t. 3, L C5. 4, М D3t. 5, М Ba. 
6, MB2:tt. 7, LClt. (a) К A2. 2,M D3 . 
3, LF2. 4.L C5. 5, М B3, and 6 and 7 as 
before. The one in 11 moves will appear in 
our next chess column. 

Troitzky's clever study has only the 5 
pieces—K H3; O H2; P G7; K E3; P A2, 
and is solved by 1, O Fl. К D3 (or a). 
2, P G8 L, P Al L. 3, L НТ, K С. 
О Ю2{ апа 5, L B7or D7f etc. (a) К Е. 
,P-L, P-L. 3, L E6f, К D3 (if L E5, 
D27) L F5t, K C4. 6, O D2, K B4. 


О 4, 
7, L E4t, К АЗ. 8, LD3t,K B2. 9, О Caf, 
K CI L 


. 10, L Dł, K Bl. 11, L Dit, К A2. 
12 L C?t, L B2. 13, L Bast. 
— — 0.8 — 
OUR B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 65. 
Bv J. S. HEYES (Leigh). 
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WHITE 
Black to move: white to draw. 


This illustrates a form of King-entry of 
frequent occurrence. But there is a neat 
manœuvre which secures а satisfactory 
termination for White, despite apparent 
difficulty. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 64. 
By A. J. Sharman (Ipswich). 
Position: Black men on 7, 13, 24 ; 


King 14. White men on 6, 16, 20, 21, 28. 
Black to move and win. 
(a)*7—11 9—11 8—15 13—17 
28—-19 19—16 20—-16 21—14 
*14—9 *11— 8 15—18 18— 9 
16—7 16—11 16—11 B. wins. 


(a) What adds to the beauty and diffi. 
culty of this problem is another stroke at 
the key-stage which only draws; thus: 
14—18, 28—19, 7—11, 16—7, 13—17, 21—. 
14, 18—11, drawn. 


BROBDINGNAG DRAUGHTS. 


Draughts is in such high favour in Scot- 
land that it is not infrequent to find huge 
draughts boards laid out in the centre of 
& green or publie park with seats at hand 
for spectators to witness a battle-royal 
between the local experts. Away back in 
the ''forties" the celebrated Drummond 
was known to have contested such a game 
on Glasgow Green. The board was figured 
out to about forty feet square and the pieces 
weighed about a half-hundredweight each. 
This was apparently one of his public 
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exhibition contests, and at tb^ time certain 
of the particulars were received with some 
incredulity, There is, however, a perma- 
nent big board at Greenock, measuring over 
twelve feet square ; and the pieces, which are 
20 ]b. in weight, are moved with the aid of 
iron "cleeks." This is the favourite 
arena for draughts players who resort to the 
park during the dinner-hour or evening. 
And now and then numerous interested 
spectators are treated to displays between 
prominent experts. For instance, the game 
which follows was played on the Greenock 
public board some time ago between the 
two well-known Scotch experts, Hugh 
M'Kean and James Ferrie : 


Gau No. 36.—‘ Will o’ the Wisp.” 
Black —M Kean. White — Ferrie. 


11—15 10—15 99—31 26—22 
93—19 19—10 10— 7 18— 14 
9--.13 6—15 31—94 8—11 
26—23 22--17 28-0 14--10 
5— 9 15—.22 11—15 22--18 
22—18 17—10 7— 3 3— 8 
15—29 2— 6 15—18 18—15 
25-18 26—17 10— 7 10—- 7 
10—14 6—15 18—23 11—16 
29--95 17—14 7— 2  20—11 
8—11 9—18 23-6 15—10 
95—99 93—14 32—27] 1— 3 
7—10 13—17  26—31 1— 5 
24-20 14—10 27—23 21—17 
3—- 8 17—22 31—26 Drawn 
30--26 81—96 23—18 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. E. C. M. (Boston).—We will show your 
problem at our earliest, and thanks. You 
must apply for the copy required through 
our publishing department. 

D. A. D. (Berkhamsted).—Ere you see 
this, books will have been received by you. 
Should be pleased to hear from you again. 

R. R. (Nottingham).—Sorry ; delay in 
publishing solutions and answering corre- 
spondence is inevitable through want of 
space regularly for Draughts. 


— —99,9509—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DEATH OF A “B.O.P” WRITER. 


WE regret to announce the death of another well- 
known “ B. O. P.“ writer, Mr. Р. M. Holmes, who passed 
-quietly away at his residence at South Hill Park, Hamp- 
stead, on October 21. The end was sudden, as Mr. 
Holmes was at work the day before ou a proof for the 
* B.O.P.” He had been connected too with the “ Daily 
News” for about twenty years, —— 


To be in tune with Natare! To feel 

Throbbing thro’ ev'ry pulse, the loveliness 

Of this fair world! To find in all around, 

In every wind that blows—whether it be 

The zephyr gentle, or the roaring blast: 

In every gleam of suushiue fair— 

The pale, wan ray of winter, or the glow 

Of summer warm; in ev'ry drop of dew, 

Or misty rain; in ev'ry flow'r that blows; 

In ev'ry fruit tree ~ev'ry blade of grass— 

To feel pulsating everywhere, the joy, 

The beauty and the bliss of being, caused by 

The Love of God, and kuow uo law but love— 

This, this is happiness—this is life indeed! 

Ab, God! would it were always so with me. 
FREDERIC MORELL HOLMES, 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


м Queensland, Australia, a boy writes to say he 
| 8 in the B. O. P.“ for nearly three years, 
and bow greatly it has helped him in many ways: be 

also m ntions that it is widely read over there. He 
adds: “I am quite sure England is a jolly place ; but 
personally I would rather live in Australia. I go out 
abooting wallabies, "possums, bandicoots, and lots of 


. other animals that live in the bush.” 
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D. 8.— No. уоп cannot, unle von could prove the 
damage was done maliciously : but, even if vou could, 
you would hardly care, considering the relanonship, 
to do £0, Would you? 


P. H. AND OTHERS,—We have now incorporated * Every 
Boy's Monthly" with the B...“ It ceased to be 


i-süed in a separate form with the December nutnber 
which completed the fourth annual volume 


B. H. (Tasmania).—Two new serial stones. of thril- 
ling interest, by the writers vou natne, will commence 
almost immediately in our columns, 


РТ ы 
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Addin's Anti-accident Apparatus for Skaters. 
of his machine was to minimise tbe number of accidents which befall those learning to skate. 


L Theo 


“Dick” (T«slington) —We have treated the sube! 
more than onee, satel annot repeat, Refer to our 
back volume, and try your Put пе Library. 

“A бин Reape? Oh, yea All eae competitions 
Are open to ali reyalar sübeseribers te the 7 BO Pa 
quite irre речо бале of sex or пасон. 

UNL Tou.“ — Von will find a cantal iWnestrated 
article on the very subject in our »pecial extra 
CHRISTMAS Nt vtec. 

Ем, -We fear not, unless you ! ad consederableinfio noe 
Out Chere, 


3. Just when he felt himself falling be pulled the string, setting tbe machine in motion, which preserved tbe 


balance of the operator. 


3. The first (aud last) time he tried it, however, it did more than that—it lifted him off his feet. 
4. And carrying him into mid-air—(^ Airship, ahoy !”)— 

5, Finally left him clinging to a neighbonring church steeple. 

6. Whence he was rescued by a steeplejack, just in the nick of time. 
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к IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 

" A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 

By Е. Н. BOLTON, 
Author of * Trapped,’ “Those Young Barbarians,” ete, ete, 
CHAPTER XVII. 

И Tus shout that stayed the descending 
| | . spear over Bissett’s prostrate form un- 
| r doubtedly saved the boy's life. He had been 
| * N > as near to the open gate of death under 

E : that evil, sharp-pointed weapon, as his 
К friend when falling down to the pool of the 
alligators—as near to death, and from as 

relentless a foe. But the second cry from 


the city under the cliff caused his angry 
captor to look towards the groups below, 
and the gesticulations evidently deterred 
him from his contemplated savagery. 

Removing his foot from Bissett's neck, 
he muttered a few words sullenly, and, 
although the alarmed lad understood abso- 
lutely nothing of what was said, he was 
sufficiently alert to rise to his feet on the 
instant of release. His arm was once again 
seized, and he and Gratton were marched 
off as prisoners, surrounded by the strange 
contingent of savage warriors. 

Despite the unexpected and  discon- 
certing position in which they found them- 
selves, the boys were keen to notice the 
appearance of their captors as they were 
hurried off, and these in their turn seemed 
no less curious as to them. Of headgear 
these particular men were innocent, thcugh 
several of the men seen from the cliffs 
appeared to have turban-like caps. Long, 
dark hair fell over their necks, and many of 
the black faces were bearded, and had the 
upper lip covered with a heavy moustache. 
Savage though the men looked, they had 
yet an air of alertness and intelligence 
which marked them as men of some cha- 
racter and decision. The upper part of the 
body was covered by a short loose-fitting 
jacket of blue-coloured material, whilst the 
legs to the knees were encased in loose 
scarlet drawers, and were bare from the 
knee down. The feet were protected by 
leather sandals. Each man carried a long 
bamboo, with sharp iron point. 

They marched down the slope away from 
the sain of the cliff, and turned into the 
cane plantations. Here the boys saw why 
they had lost sight of the fugitives earlier 
on, for in the thickest portion of the planta- 
tion a sudden dip in the ground led to the 
entrance to a long tunnel which ran under 
the ridge and opened into the city. The 
only light was that obtained frcm either 
The Challenge. end of the passage, and, as à consequence, 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own. Paper" by JOHN PETTS.) the interior of the tunnel was inconveniently 
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dark, but the roadway was smooth and 
hard, so that the boys found no danger in 
walking through. ‘There were only gates 
to the city opening of this subterranean 
passage, and Gratton, who was keenly 
observant of all that passed, made a mental 
note of this. He learnt later why gates 
5 considered unnecessary at the outer 
end. 

À few minutes in this passage, and they 
emerged again into the daylight. There was 
а goodly crowd in the open part at the tunnel 
entranc2, waiting with undisguised curiosity 
the advent of our young friends. Men clothed 
like those who had taken the lads captive 
mingled with others in less simple garb, 
with flowing robes fastened across the 
shoulder after the fashion of the Roman 
toga. Amongst the crowd were a few 
women, draped in long, coloured robes of 
silk, girdled at the waist, the arms being 
left bare. Some of these had their glossy 
black hair roped in two plaita, the ends of 
which were joined upon their breasts. The 
locks of others were left free, except for a 
broad band of white ribbon passed round 
the forehead and back of the head, after 
the manner of a chaplet, the white being 
set off against the blackness of their skin 
and hair. 

Amongst the crowd, also, and preesing 
forward with an eager curiosity quite equal 
to that of their elders, were sundry boys 
and girls attired in imitation of their 
parents; whilst in the background hovered 
the scantily robed of cither sex of the class 
whom the boys had first encountered. And 
these latter, as Gratton had remarked, were 
of distinctly lighter type, albeit olive- 
skinned. 

The clamour and babel, upon the arrival 
of the soldiery and their captives, was 
utterly beyond the comprehension of the 
lads, who looked round in vain for any sign 
as to whom they might address themselves, 
as the crowd parted to allow them to pass 
forward. 

A warrior stepped up to the man who 
had seized Bissett, and. placing both hands 
upon his forehead (presumably by way of 
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salute), spoke a few short sentences. The 
man uttered an exclamation, it might have 
been in petulance or it might have been in 
fear, and the party moved quickly down 
the street under the cliff, by the side of the 
low wooden huts which were evidently the 
dwelling-places of the scantily robed portion 
of the populace. 

“I вау, Bissett,’ remarked Gratton; 
“things are looking pretty strange. 1 do 
hope we're going to knock up against some 
one soon that's got a notion of what we want. 
Well find ourselves in Queer Street if we 
don't.” 

“ We're in Queer Street as it is," answered 
Bissett grimly. 1 never in my wildest 
dreams set eyes on such a rummy crew, or 
such an extraordinary sort of a show. I 
wish this brute that's got hold of my arm 
would smother himself. I don't like the 
look of him, by a long chalk." 

Gratton shook his head. 

“Neither do l.“ he rejoined; “and, 
whats more, I am inclined to think he 
isn't going to be over-fond of us. I've had 
my eye on him as well as I could, and I 
think we've got to he low, Biss, my son, 
very low, or it ll be worse for us, unless 
there's help waiting round the corner. M. 
might have dropped into some old Greek 
or Roman town, so far as clothes go, if not 
faces and buillings; and goodness only 
knows what we've dropped into so far as 
lingo is concerned." 

They had been led into the better trecta 
by now, and were passing larger hous: 
built of wood, but with considerable dive - 
sity of ornamentation and colouring. але 
upper portion of these dwellings overhung 
the lower, and were supported on the street 
side by carved pillars of hard wood, the 
colonnades beneath (all the houses in a 
block were contiguous) being used by the 
inhabitants only. The public portion. of 
the street was outside these pillars, a 
couple of feet below the level of the space 
within, and there was no difference het ween 
road and pathway such as exists in 
European towns. Indeed, as yet the boys 
had seen no signs of any animals, save the 
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ubiquitous cat or dog, in the town itself, 
so far as they had gone. 

Coming at length to the open square, 
after running the gauntlet of many curious 
eyes, the boys found а strange assembly 
in front of the great building facing the 
river, from which they had observed the 
smoke to issue, 

Оп а rated atone platform in front of 
the building stood seven men, whose ap- 
pearance and attire marked them out 
from all others in the place. Each was 
clothed in a single seamless sheet of white 
silk from head to foot. An openimg in the 
middle allowed the head to. pass through, 
and openings through the sides allowed the 
bare black arma free play. The robe thus 
donned was girdled with a thick rope of 
scarlet hue at the middle. The feet were 
encased in sindals. Û pon. the breast. of 
each man was n Longe crystal suspended 
by a silken scarlet: cord round the neck. 
Ewch wore his hur long and rolling upon 
his shoulder. and each also had upon his 
head a close-fitting capof white sak. Upon the 

1р of the central tigure was a short scarlet 
tassel The others were unornamented. 

The boys had little time to notice the 
rst of the crowd. This group of seven 
dark-skinned white-robed men claimed 
their immediate attention, Upon drawing 
up in front of these the men who had effected 
their capture saluted in the rame strange 
way as before noticed, by placing each 
hand over their foreheads. The chattering 
crowd of followers had fallen back, and the 
man whose clutch had been upon Bissett's 
arm stepped forward after the salute some- 
what sullenly, draczing his prisoner with 
him. The central figure of the strange 
seven, Who seemed the one in supreme 
authority, spoke sharply, апа the. fellow 
pushed Bissett roughly to the front, Grat- 
tons captor likewise bringing him abo 
forward. 

“Now, oll man.“ whispered the litter, 
“just let me have first say. We've got to 
be careful how we work it, I can sec." 

Bissett nodded, and the two waited 
developments. 


ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “ The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jingle" ete, 


CHAPTER XVII.—IN THE HANDS OF THE ENEMY, 


AVING made this startling announcement. 
H Don Carlos led the way downstairs 
into a small parlour, and then called to Juan 
to bring us food and wine. And when these 
were sct on the table he said : 

* Now, Juan, Don Rowland and I are 
bound on a little expedition into the city. 
Can you provide us with two suits of clothes 
guch as might be worn by ordinary towns- 

оре?” 

P duly your excellency is not about to 
leave us again!" cried Juan in tones of 
dismay. 

“Оу for an hour or two, my good Juan,” 
replied Don Carlos ; and then, when the old 
servant had departed saying he would do 
his best, he told me how, on his way to fetch 
Don Luis, he had found the crowd before 
Don Miguel's house in the Alcala melting 
away at the summons of an excited horse- 
man who was crying out that the French 
were already appearing on the Retiro Hill. 

“ But one rogue, Rowland,” he continued, 


“ had climbed to the railings, where we saw 
that villainous bull-fighter, and was calling 
to the mob that there was more danger 
from traitors than the French, and exhorting 
them to stay and finish the work they had 
begun. You can guess who it was? 

" Charmilly ! " I cried. 

No, my boy," he replied, “ Your friend 
Charmilly'a far too cunning to risk burning 
his fingers when he can get another to pull 
his chestnuts out of the fire. The man was 
Bebastian ; but Charmilly was there never- 
theless among the crowd, for when the 
rioters left Sebastian howling, and rushed 
off like a mob of sheep at this fresh alarm, I 
waited in & doorway till Sebastian had 
descended from his airy pulpit, and then 
followed him up the Alcala, where I saw him 
joined, as I had expected, by Charmilly. 
The two then hurried away to a house in 
the Calle de la Zarza. into which I watched 
them go, and not only them, but no less 
than three of their gang of cut-throats 


after them. Now, Rowland, when a man 
finds a nest of poisonous snakes the most 
prudent plan is to destroy the whole brood 
out of hand!“ | 

„But if. as you вау, the whole gang 15 
there, what can we two alone do against 
them? I asked. 

* My dear boy, we are now, thank heaven, 
in Madrid, of which my good friend the 
Marquis of Castelar is joint governor. Не 18 
а true man and a patriot, and a company of 
his soldiers will do the business for us, аги 
the Francesados never the wiser. Ah, beres 
Juan at last!“ , 

The old servant had brought a suit of his 
own, into which Don Carlos wrigyled, a 
some of Don Luis’ clothes, which 1 found to 
fit me by no means badly, and thus trans 
formed we set out a quarter of an hour 
later, and took our way through seclud 
streets until, just as I heard a great clock 
somewhere near strike the hour of ten, MY 
companion stopped opposite a house, the 


dark, uncurtained windows of which pro- 
claimed it unoccupied. A low wall divided 
it from the road. Don Carlos tried the 
gate. It was locked. 

“Over you go!” he whispered, and we 
found ourselves in a small yard at the back 
of the house. Without pausing, he forced 
a small door that gave access to the lower 
rooms, and then led the way up a flight of 
dark stairs into what I saw, by a faint 
light that shone in from outside through a 
dirty and broken window, to be a large 
bare room. 

Don Carlos took my arm and drew me to 
the window, where I saw that the light that 
illumined us came from a lamp that burned 
over a door on the opposite side of the 
street. 

“That is the Calle de la Zarza," he said ; 
“and that is the house to which I tracked 
Charmilly and Sebastian. They were there 
an hour ago, and probably are so still. Now 
what I want you to do is to wait here and 
watch them while I go for the soldiers. 

" Suppose they go out ? ” 

“Then you will follow and find out where 
they go. If you are not here when we 
return, we will wait for you.” 

So, when he had gone, I sat down by the 
window and fixed my eye upon the lamp. 
Inside that house, in all probability, was the 
man who had tried to cut my throat, and 
also the man by whose orders he had 
attempted it, and my thoughts travelled 
back to the days at Thornton when the 
French colonel had been a favoured guest 
at the Priory, and I saw myself again 
trembling outside the curtains at the 
library door and listening to his mysterious 
words to Sir Catlin: “* Mon dieu, if I were you, 
the very sight of him would give me the 
ague!" And again the scene in the 
bailiffs office rose before my eyes, and for 
the thousandth time I racked my brains to 
think what connection there could be 
between the Squire of Thornton and this 
French colonel, of whose wickedness and 
treachery I could no longer be in any doubt. 
Perhaps another hour would enlighten me, 
I thought, and I fixed my eyes on the door- 
way opposite with redoubled attention, 
and tingled with impatience for Don Carlos 
to return. 

For half an hour nothing happened. Once 
indeed the sound of footsteps set my heart 
thumping, but it was nothing but a way- 
far:r who passed up the street without so 
much as a glance to right or left. But. a 
minute afterwards, another came along who 
stopp2d under the lamp, and, after waiting 
there a while, as if hesitating whether to 
enter, knocked and was admitted. He. 
however, bore no resemblance to any of 
Sebastian's gang, and, five minutes after- 
wards, I saw him come out again with a 
Companion much like himself. and the two 
walk quietly away together down the 
street, one of them singing a snatch of song. 

All this looked very unsuspicious, and I 
began to fear that Don Carlos must have 
made some mistake, especially when, shortly 
after the two men disappeared, a light 
suddenly shone in er PR 
\ one of the windows 
in the house. the casement was thrown 
es and there came to me, across the street, 
the music of à guitar and voices singing. A 
E tenor voice sang a verse in solo, and 
hen half a dozen others crashed out in a 
дету chorus, every voice in tune and 
5 keeping exactly to its part. 
vor was listening _eagerly, for, though in 
singing T we pride ourselves upon our 
that 8. I had never heard a song sung like 
foots „Then suddenly I heard cautious 
s e mounting the stair from the lower 
Don С E hous:. Thinking it must be 
11 arios returning, I had half risen to 

У teet to welcome him, when the door 
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softly opened and two men rushed into the 
room. I had barely time to recognise them 
as the two peaceful citizens whom I had 
seen leave the house opposite five minutes 
before, when they were upon me; and, 
before my sword had half left its scabbard, 
one of them had flung his arms round me, 
pinioning my arms to my side, and, as I 
struggled to free myself from his grasp, a 
heavy blow fell on my head from behind, 
I saw a vivid sheet of flame, and I dropped 
senseless to the floor. 


I came to myself to find that I was lying, 
bound hand and foot, in darkness and in 
great pain; and so sick and giddy did I 
feel that it was only after some time that I 
succeeded іп remembering what had 
happened, and realising that I must be once 
more in the hands of Charmilly and Sebastian. 
And at the perception of that I was filled 
with suoh horror and black despair that for 
the second time I lost consciousness. 

When next I recovered mv senses I saw 
that I was in the same miserable plight (save 
only that the darkness had been banished 
by a lamp stuck in a bracket over my head) 
and that my place of confinement was a 
cold damp room, like a cellar without 
windows, with bire stone walls through 
which the wet was oozing in long greenish 
lines down to the flagged floor. Close 
b»side me, on an upturned box, and playing 
with a long Spanish knife, sat Colonel 
Charmilly, and, as my confused and wander- 
irg Eu met his, he burst into a grating 
laugh. 

“Ha! ha! my dear Rowland, so you've 
come back to your old friend again ! " 

I made no answer, and he continued : 

“ Come, come now; don't be ungrateful. 
Say you're glad to see me. Do you know 
I've saved your life ? For two mortal days 
I've been nursing you, for that fool Guzman 
hit so hard I feared he had cracked your 
skull. And that would never have done, 
Rowland, for your life is very precious to 


me." 

“ Kill me if you wish to," I choked. 
“Why do you want to torment ше?” 

Charmilly assumed a look of mock horror 
at my words. 

„ Kill you, Rowland! Torment you ! ” he 
said. My dear boy, what can have put 
such dreadful ideas into your head ? Love 
or Guzman's bludgeon must have turned 
your brain!“ 

All the time he was speaking in his horrid 
purring voice he never ceased to toy with 
the knife, drawing its edge across the 
pilm of his hand, and testing its point with 
his finger-tip, and as I lay miserably watching 
him, I knew what the mouse feels when the 
cat is playing with it. 

1 don't ask why you ran away from 
me at Lisbon," he went on after a minute. 
" Dona Francesca is a very pretty girl 
and I admire your taste. And speaking of 
her, Rowland, please be so good as to tell 
me where she їз!” 

“ Where you will never find her,” I burst 
out in a sudden rush of anger. 

“ Gently, my dear boy; gently,” he said. 
“ Oh yes, I shall find her, and you shall tell 
me how." 

“ I will not!“ I cried. 

“ You have apparently forgotten Sebastian 
Diaz," he observed. Now, I grieve to say 
that you have annoyed that worthy friend 
of mine exceedingly. Indeed, when we 
brought you here, and left that conceited 
fool Carlos Lazan to batter down the door 
of the house you had been so kindly watching 
for him, it was all I could do to prevent him 
cutting your throat without any further 
parley.” 

My heart sank at his words. I had been 
removed, then, to another house, and there 
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was an end to any hope of being rescued by 
Don Carlos. 

“ You see." continued Charmilly, “ you 
killed one of Sebastian s best men at Lisbon, 
and almost did the same for himself the 
following night when those cursed Hussars 
came to spoil a fair fight, and you cannot 
expect a Spaniard to forgivethat. However, 
when I succeeded in persuading him that, 
for the time being, you were of more value 
alive than dead, he consented to let you live. 
Oh, don't look pleased: whether you live 
or mot depends entirely on whether or not 
you do as I tell you. Now, you have done 
me a great injury, my boy!” 

„ have done you an injury?“ I cried. 

"I can scarcely imagine a greater,“ he 
said. ‘You have done your best to rob 
me of a rich wife. But come now, I’m not 
vindictive, and ГЇЇ forgive you everything 
if you tell me where Francesca is.” 

I bit my lips and kept silence, and seeing 
this, he continued : 

“ It’s no slight thing when I say that. mon 
garcon. Do you know how much your life 
is worth to me? It is worth two thousand 
guineas ! ” 

“ Two thousand guineas!” I cried, at a 
loss to understand what he could mean. 
And then, as a sudden idea flashed upon 
me, I added : 

Is that what Sir Catlin paid you to have 
me murdered ? ” 

Charmilly did not even wince. 

What an intelligent boy you are becom. 
ing, Rowland!” he said quite calmly. “A 
few days in Spain have wonderfully sharpened 
your wits. Now, tit for tat, one good turn 
deserves another: if you will tell me where 
I can find Dona Francesca, I will explain 
how it is you come to be worth such a pretty 
sum of money." 

I was sweating with fear no less than 
tingling to know what he meant, and I am 
glad to think I had the courage to say : 

“ You have had my answer to that!“ 

He sprang to his feet. 

Boy! boy!” he cried. with his stoical 
coolness for the moment all vanished, “ I 
tell vou that I love her!“ 

Then as suddenly his manner again 
changed. 

“Come now, Rowland," he said quite 
calmly again after regarding me for a minute 
withcut speaking. I have you in my pcwer, 
and a word from me can send you to your 
death or worse. But I bear you no ill-wiil. 
On the contrary, I have always liked you, 
only cireumstances have been too strong for 
me. Let us make a bargain." 

“ Г be party to no bargain," I said, “that 
betrays a helpless girl to a man she detests." 

At that thrust his face worked uglily, 
and for an instant I feared that I had gone 
too far, but he quickly mastered his passion 
and went on in the same tone as before : 

“You do not understand, Rowland. 1 
am а poor penniless exile, and I have to 
live, and a rich wife alone can enable me to 
do that in comfort. Now you were quite 
right - and here he eyed me keenly—‘ that 
scoundrel Sir Catlin did promise me two 
thousand guineas if I would undertake to 
have you—what shall we say— put quietly 
away, eh?“ 

[13 Ah t 57 

" And what you would like to know is, 
why ? " he continued unblushingly. 

“ Yes," I said, “it is." 

" When you have heard what I can tell 
you, and if you will earn my help, you your- 
self will be able to pay me many times two 
thousind guineas and be none the poorer," 
he observed, musingly, but looking at me 
intently to note the effect of his strange 
words. And, although what he cculd mean 
was quite beyond my perception, it was 
clear that he was in deadly earnest. 
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“ Tell me what you mean!“ I cried. 

" No, mon garçon,” he replied, " I put not 
my trust in anyone. That is the question 
1 will answer when you have answered 
mine." 

“ Colonel Charmilly,” I said as calmly as I 
could. you have tried to take my life, and 
for all I know you may take it still; vou 
have pretended to be my friend, and have 
betrayed me in the cruellest way à man could 
do; and you acknowledge now that vou 
did it, not in anger, but in order to earn a 
foul bribe. I will say nothing of that. 
But I will say this: if vou will tell me who 
my mother waa, as I believe you know, and 
why Sir Catlin wished me to be killed, I will 
forget the past, and. if vou spare my life 
now, so far as Lean do anything to mend vour 
fortunes that I will do. But as for Dona 
Francesca, I will not say a word. You 
robbed her of her father ; you tried to murder 
her brother, and how do you think she can 
regard you with any other feeling but 
loathing ? " 

His face, which had brightened as I 
began to speak, grew dark as thunder as I 
concluded. 

That is your last word?“ he asked. 

Mv very last,” I replied. 

" Then." said he in a tone that set my 
teeth chattering, "I prefer Sir Catlin’s 
two thousand guineas,” 

* You are going to kill me?“ I gasped. 

“ Will vou tell me where she is? 

“No!” I managed to say. Kill me and 
be done with it.” 

All in good time, mon garcon," he said; 
" well come to that presently. You have 
forgotten that we're in Spain. Have you 
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an idea what torture means? 
makes vou shiver ! "' 

“Tt is the cold floor." I gasped, despe- 
rately fearful that I might be constrained to 
yield, for I was quaking in every limb, and 
my hair, I believe, was almost standing on 
end, 

"Then I must bring some one to warm 
vou," he said. and went out, leaving me in an 
agony of terror. 

He was not gone a minute before he re- 
turned accompanied by an ancient Spaniard, 
whose drooping white moustaches, апа the 
long locks that fell over his shoulders, added 
to rather than relieved. the  villamous 
expression of his wrinkled face. 

" You are sure vou have not lost your 
cunning, old man * " said Charmillv, as he 
closed the door upon us. 

"I think not, senor. You shall judge.” 
the old man answered in a thin, quavering 
voice, and he drew a scarf from beneath his 
cloak and bound it round my mouth, com- 
pletely gagging me. Then from an inner 
pocket he produced an iron instrument 
which he laid upon the floor. 

“That is a thumbserew, senor," he 
Raid. "апа of course its use is well known to 
you. These little wedges of wood," the old 
demon continued, diving again into his 
pocket, “are for driving beneath the finver- 
nails, one after the other. until each of the 
ten has its wedge : one is usually sufficient. 
for they produce the most exquisite agony. 
This string. if the screw and wedzes Should 
fail, is to be bound round the forehead. and, 
by an ingenious device, tightens until the 
brain is on fire and the eveballs bursting. 
I have known it fail once only, and then the 

(To be continued.) 
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man went mad with pain before he could be 
questioned. 

As this devil in human form gloated over 
his infernal trade, Î noticed, even amid my 
own terrors, that Charnully turned. deadly 
pale. And as the old wretch was con- 
unung to enumerate the torments of which 
he was master, he suddenly burst out: 

Spare me your disyusting details! Lock 
the door on you and get to vour work ; and 
when the bov wall speak. come and tell me!“ 
And so saving he fairly rushed from the 
room. leaving me toa fete he could not even 
bear to contemplate, and, for the first and 
last time to omy knowledge, giving way to 
fear of either good or evil 

The torturer stood motionless until. the 
sound of his retreating footsteps had died 
away, and then he did as he was bid, and 
locked the door. 

The time had come, and. in spite of mv 
utmost resolution, I almost fainted with 
terror, Po could not even gain strength and 
relief by setting my teeth together, for the 
gig prevented me, and ] could only he and 
wait, and breathe a prayer that ] might at 
least not prove too great a coward, But 
of that [ had great doubts, for as the torturer 
knelt down beside me and approached his 
mouth to my ear, the cold sweat. of fear 
started. from my forehead and poured over 
mv brows into my smarting eves, l ex- 
pected that he was about to give me instruc- 
tions as to how, in my gagged state, | was to 
intimate to him that E yielded, but what I 
heard was: 

It's all right, Rowland, my dear lad: 
well beat "eim vet” 

And the voice was the voice of Don Carlos. 


THE QUENCHING OF THE FIERY TIDE. 


Е": was requested to bring up the 
swiftest of the horses, and prepare it 
for Algwyn's perilous journey. Geta advised 
him to keep well to the eastward, and on 
the higher ground, not on the ridges, but 
below them, until he was clear ahead of the 
advancing heathen host, before he crossed 
the track they were pursuing, and set him- 
self direct for Caer Legion. On the ridges, 
silhouetted against the moonlit sky, he 
might attract tbe attention of Ceawlin's 
men, and, in that case, they would try their 
best to intercept him. His purpose must 
be. at all odds, to avoid them ; to accom- 
plish the journey secretly ; so to carry the 
news to Brocmacl and Cadwalla that the 
combined British forces might move out 
against them, and, if possible, take them 
unawares, It would be a long and hard 
ride through the night, and would test the 
strength both of himself and his steed; 
but, if he were fortunate enough to escape 
the foe, and humoured his steed in such a 
fashion as to get the utmost out of him, he 
should be able to present himself at the 
gates of Caer Legion in the early morning. 
On the platform, above the rocks, the 
horse, à splendid dark bay, was pawing the 
turf, as eager for the journey as Algwyn 
himself. He did not mount at once. He 
might have ridden through the pines, and 
over the sward, for a mile or more, but then 
he would have had to dismount, and lead 
the horse down the steep and stony path- 
way into the dark and narrow gap between 
the southern and northern hills, And 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Igema, reluctant to part with him, walked 
by the horse's head until the dip began. 
He could not leave her abruptly. He might 
never see her again. And his heart was 
aching for Geta, 

“You will be good to him, Igerna * "' 
said he, as he clasped her hand at the top of 
the brow. 

She gave a little start, for she was not 
thinking of Geta. 1 have promised to 
see to his needs," she replied, coldly. Is 
not that enough? 

“We owe him much, Igerna, more than 
we can pay. He brought the news, He 
suggested the refuge. He fought for Caer 
Arnahe. He was true to his friend.“ said 
Alrwyn, " your father and mine, finishing 
with something like a sob. 

" But he was false to Conan," added 
Igerna, bitterly. “ He left Conan captive 
in the hands of his foes.” 

“ Nay ! lgerna, you do him an injustice," 
retorted Algwyn, quickly. “He was 
wounded. How could he rescue Conan ? 
To have attempted it would have been 
madness. Two captives, instead of one 
they would have had, or two slain men; 
and who then would have carried the 
warning to Caer Amahc? We ourselves 
should have been captives, or lying down 
there among the slain,” and he waved his 
hand toward the city where yet the red 
glow could be discerned through the dark- 
ness of the night. ‘Surely it is better to 
be alive and free ! ” 


"I know not," said Igerna, weariedly ; 


“I know not. There is very little left to 
live for, and freedom is nothing without the 
delights of the free. Ah! well, go your 
wav, my brother; do what you can to 
stem the torrent; and I will sce to it that 
Geta lacks not attention. to. his. wounds 
until vour return.“ 

Algwyn led the horse down the hill, and 
mounted under the shadow of the trees. 
With a stiff hand upon the reins he walked 
the restive steed slowly into the open. 
The moon was rising behind him. Soon 
its soft radiance would be flung across the 
valley, 

For some miles it was easy going. The 
steed was fresh, and dragyed at the reins 
impatiently. He waa eager for a pre- 
liminary gallop. So Algwyn gave him his 
head, keeping before him. as the first point 
of his journey, the shadowy front of what 
ix now known as Haughmond Hill. Reach- 
ing the foot of it, he came upon a patch of 
open heath, and checked his spirited steed 
as they breasted the incline. АП his atrength 
would be needed before they sighted Caer 
Legion, and so he must hold him in, and 
reserve it, over the more difficult parts 
of the wav. 

No evidence of the foe could he discern to 
the left of him. Except for the fiery 
remains of the city, which he had to tum 
in the saddle to see, the whole country 
appeared to be at peace. And yet he knew 
that the heathen host was somewhere down 
there among the trees, possibly moving 
towards Pengwern, clated with its recent 
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success, and anticipating similar easy 
Victories m its advance upon the Dee. 

He avoided the ridge of the hill, and 
proceeded leisurely along its eastern face. 
Here the ground was clearer. The western 
face was precipitous, and the heath ended 
in woodland. Towards the northern ex- 
tremity of the hill he turned his steed between 
the trees, and, aided by the moonlight, 
threaded his way easily through the narrow 
belt, and emerged again into the open, and 
eomparatively level, ground. The horse 
needed no urging. It broke into & oanter, 
and carried him awiftly over the moonlit 
apaces, westward now, with a trend toward 
the north, where, as he thought, beyond 
the reach of the foe, and ahead of the van- 
guard, he intended to strike the Roman 
road, a deflection from the Watling Street, 
and ride straight on to his destination. 

On his right, directly northward, the 
country was broken into wooded heights, 
with detached hills here and there, but 
before him it continued fairly level, with 
occasional stretches of sandy heath. The 
horse was still going freely, and he had fallen 
into a meditative mood, when, suddenly, 
to the left of the line along which he was 
moving, a spurting flame sprang up, and 
roused him from his reverie. Taken by 
surprise, he gave the reins a violent jerk, 
and brought the horse upon its haunches. 

The flame was some distance away. He 
shaded his eyes, and gazed anxiously toward 
it, endeavouring to measure the distance— 
no easy task in the night—and discover 
what the flame portended, and whether 
any one was moving within the radius of 
its light. He saw a few shadows, and the 
glint of steel. He listened, but no sounds 
reached him. Was it the camp fire of the 
vanguard ? He thought it must be. And 
yet, if it were, thev were far in advance 
of their fellows. Should he creep up and 
see? He might possibly be able to glean 
some serviceable information for the leaders 
of the British host. It would be risky. 
And, in any case, to avoid them, he would 
have to turn into the wooded hills. 

Dismounting, and slipping the reins into 
the erook of his arm, he picked his way 
through the heath, intently watching the 
increasing flare. A fire was being built, a 
roaring fire, fed with furze, and leaping 
fiercely upward through the leaning logs 
which had been gathered and piled about it. 
Every minute the growing light revealed 
more clearly the men who were moving 
about within the circle of its radiance. Their 
harness and weapons glittered in the yellow 
flames. From the strangeness of their 
attire, and the contour of their faces, thrown 
into sharp outline against the vivid glare, 
he concluded that they were indeed the 
advance guard of Ceawlin’s army, and that 
they intended to remain in their present 
position unti] the morning. 

He led the horse toward the woods; 
but, attracted by the glare, and snitling 
at the smoke, and restless because of the 
moving shadows, the good steed stretched 
his muzzle toward the foe, and shook him- 
self excitedly again and again. Algwyn's 
fear was that, if other horses were there, 
of which, however, he had seen no trace, 
his must neigh; and he whispered to him, 
and patted his arching neck, and did his best 
to quiet him. He was ready on the instant, 
if he should neigh, to leap upon his back, 
and dash away. 

He was proceeding diagonally across the 
heath, not lessening the distance, but rather 
increasing it, until, when he reached the 
woods, the fire was still a long way off, and 
directly westward, or on his left hand. 

The idea of creeping up to the fire, and 
gathering all the information available, 
ашаа iteelf to his boyish mind. 
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Geta was not there to advise him, and, for 
the moment, he had forgotten the injune- 
tion to avoid the foe at all costs. He 
tethered his steed under the trees; and, 
taking advantage of the excellent cover 
afforded by the scattered clumps of heath 
and furze, he graduallv drew nearer to the 
fire. From one clump to another he dodged 
double-fold until he could dis ern not only 
the shapes of the warriors but their features. 

He was surprised at their ruddiness, 
appearing ruddier than usual in the бегу 
glow, with their fair faces burnt bv exposure 
to the sun and wind, and mostly adorned 
with reddish or flaxen hair, very different 
in appearance from his own countrymen, 
and stronger, more robust, better developed. 
Some were asleep, or attempting to sleep, 
stretched at full length upon the ground, 
with their weapons beside them, and 
grumbling at their garrulous fellows, who 
sat up, and talked in loud tones, inter- 
fering with their slumbers. The remon- 
strance was sometimes sneciallv vigorous, 
and was gre:ted usu Шу by a heurtv laugh, 
or a mischievous nudge, or a plavful kick, or. 
when the remonstrant had settled ag un, bv 
an exasperating tickling of the feet and 
nostrils. These frequently brought re- 
prisals in the shape of a swift and well. 
aimed blow. So quick was the tormentor 
that the blow seldom took effect, but, 
when it did, it was received with great good 
humour, and a laugh all round. They were 
evidently a merry lot; and their fiery 
expedition, with its concomitanta of pillage, 
and slaughter, and conquest, was apparently 
undertaken with a light heart, and an 
absolute certainty in its ultimate success. 

But who was that dark-faced man, with 
a cord about his neck, squatted upon his 
haunches, and staring gloomilv into the 
depths of the бге? А few of the warriors 
were reclining around him. So hemmed 
in by them was he that there was no chance 
of his escape excent he were to dash throngh 
the fire itself. By a miracle almost, if he 
had nerve enough, he might manage it in 
that way. 

Who was he? А prisoner doubtless, 
much deected, and greatly fearing the 
fate which awaited him. His head was 
deeply sunken upon his breast. 

Algwyn could not see him clearly. 
he help him? To speak with him was 
manifestly impossible. Instant betrayal 
would result from the attempt, and prove 
fatal to them both. But, if be could 
worm his way to a point, where, across the 
fire-light, he could signal to him, he would 
know that a friend was near. By a sudden 
and desperate leap through the flames he 
might be able to break away. ‘Then he 
could succour him. In the darkness, which, 
tuming hastily from the glare of the fire, 
would be confusing to their pursuers, they 
might perhaps elude them, and gain the 
shelter of the woods. At a pinch, and 
beyond the danger, the steed would carry 
the two; and, when the time came to part 
with him, he could continue the journcy 
with the welcome thought of a rescued life 
to cheer him, and followed by the gratitude 
of ita possessor, 

Quitting the clump of heather behind 
which he had been hiding, nd round which 
he had been peering, Algwvn crawled forward 
slowly, cautiously, silently, with his whole 
body pressed closely to the ground. He 
came at last within a dozen yards of the 
men on his own side of the fire, and, raising 
his chin the merest trifle, he gazed across 
the brightly illumined intervening space 
at the bent form of the prisoner. He was 
still squatting upon his haunches, but his 
head was lowered, and his eyes were fixed 
upon the ground. An outburst of laughter 
from the warriors on his Icft caused him 
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to lift his head for a moment, and turn it 
in that direction ; and, as the light of the 
flickering. flame glanced across his face, 
revealing it distinctly, Algu vn waa struck 
with amazement, and only suppressed 
an involuntary ergy in the nick of time. The 
prisoner was Conan, 

Conan! By. reseeuing Conan. Һе could 
win the gratitude. of lema And he 
could clear Geta, too; for, surely, Conan 
would explain to J;erna that Geta was not 
to blame for his capture. Nor could Geta 
free him when once he had been taken. For 
the sake of the сиу, and to prevent the 
women Of Kvndylan's household, and 
Igerna herself, from falling into the hands 
of the heathen, it was necessary for him to 
hasten back with the warning news. The 
unfortunate Conan had to be left perforce 
to his own devices. There was no help for 
it. Yes! Geta might be cleared, and the 
cloud dissipated which now hung heavily 
between him and lgerna, if only Conan could 
get away, and make for the refuge on the 
Wrekin. 

So Алуа thought, understanding neither 
Conan’s heart nor his sister s, and suspecting 
not in the least. the treacherous stroke 
Which Conan had aimed at his friend. 

Perfectly still. and acareely breathing, 
he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon Conan's 
downcast face. He longed most ardently 
for a speedy return of his steady gaze. 
Signs of uneasiness appeared in Conan's 
attitude. He thrust out his legs, and 
crossed them; he half raised his head, and 
allowed it to droop again; and, at lest, 
unconsciously compelled by the power of 
the steady orbs that surveyed him, he 
answered them by a tluetuating look of his 
own. The fluctuation was only momentary. 
Soon his gaze was as fixed and steady as 
Alrwyvn's, and, unlike Algwyn'a, there was 
a startled expression in his eyes. When 
Algwyn was assured that he was watching 
him, he cautiously stretched out his arm, 
and by a swift backward motion, a signal 
that he thought could not be misinterpreted, 
he tried to convey to him the idea that 
escape was possible—one brave plunge 
through the fiery circle, and he would be 
free. 

But Conan simply stared at him, steadily, 
with the startled look in his eyes, and showed 
no indication whatever that he had either 
observed the signal, or understood its 
meaning. Algwyn repeated 
better result. A third time, lifting his face 
from the ground, he repeated it, with less 
caution; and, immediately, Conan's finger 
shot out towards him, revealing his hiding- 
place, and he shouted at the top of his 
voice, Alewvn —K ynd vlan's son!“ 

The slumbering warriors, roused by the 
outcry, sprang to their feet. The talking 
and laughter of the reat ceased on the 
instant. Every eve was turned in the 
direction of the prisoner's pointing finger. 
But Algwvn was gone. Before the echo of 
the shout had died away, and while the 
warriors were levelling their gaze at the 
spot where Conan had seen him, he had 
twisted his body round, regained bis feet 
and dashed away double-fold among the 
gorse and heather. The clumps, however, 
were not high enough to hide him. The 
moon was shining clearly. Several of the 
warriors spotted him, and started eagerly in 
pursuit. 

But for Conan's outery, repeated now 
that they were fully awake, they would not 
have known that the bent, dusky, running 
form, dodging continually into the shadows. 
was buman—thev would have taken it 
to be the form of some beast of the field. 
And, without troubling their heads very 
much about it, they would have let it #0: 
But the prisoner said it was Algwy>— 
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Kyndylan's son—repeated it, asserted it 
again in reply to their questions ; and they 
must have him, if it were possible. Kyn- 
dylan’s son must not go free. So, with 
a hue and ory that broke the silence of the 
night, and chilled the heart of Algwyn with 
в nameless terror, the few who had seen him, 
and broken away from the fire, hunted 
him with a keener zest and more perti- 
naciously than they would have hunted a 
wolf or a badger. 

Algwyn was wise enough not to take a 
perfectly straight course. He twisted and 
turned, keeping his body well down, and 
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always selecting the places where the 
shadows were deepest. He could hear 
the feet of his pursuers crashing heedlessly 
through the stems and prickles. As 
they caught occasional glimpses of him 
they dashed directly forward. He was 
mortally afraid that they would capture 
him. 

Their cries were ominously near now, 
and the trees where the horse was tethered 
seemed to be very far away. Twice or 
thrice in his windings he saw them, one big 
man in advance of the rest, with the gorse 
as high as his middle, and his visage grimly 

(To be continued.) 
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set. He forced his way through every 
obstacle, and followed his prey with the 
pertinacity of a well-bred sleuth-hound. To 
elude him appeared impossible. He might 
have һа еа the rest, but how could he Ба е 
him ? He was gaining upon him with every 
step. Surelv, he must seize him before he 
could reach the horse! And, as these 
thoughts ran through his brain, thrilling 
him to the marrow, he missed his footing, 
fell heavily to the ground, and, striking his 
forehead against the jagged edge of a pro- 
truding stone, sank immediately into a 
merciful unconsciousness. 
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"HE story which Iam about to relate was 
told to me over the camp fire one night by 
an old British Columbia hunter, and though 
much of the interest of the tale lay, no 
doubt, in the setting given it by the flickering 
firelight and the weird sounds of the forest, 
I think perhaps it will not prove uninterest- 
ing if I give it as nearly as possible in his 
own words. 

Two years ago (he began, thrusting his 
bare feet nearer the blaze) Red Murray, 
Pete Husted, and I were trapping in the 
timbered country lying north of Lake 
Winnipeg in the district of Keewatin. We 
had gone up there in canoes early in the 
month of September, and after building 
ourselves a rough log camp, we settled down 
to our season’s work with every prospect of 
making a good catch. But hardly had we 
got our lines of traps in good working order, 
and were beginning to decorate the interior of 
the camp with handsome brown pelts, than 
the weather turned bitterly cold and fur- 
bearing vermin mostly stopped running, 
80 that the average catch of our three lines 
amounted to pretty nearly nothing a day. 
Having no better occupation for our time, 
however, we continued to go over the lines 
regularly, resetting and rebaiting those 
traps that had been sprung by moosebirds, 
putting in a trap here, taking out a trap 
there, and keeping everything in readiness 
for the first warm spell. 

Thus things ran along for several months, 
the weather continuing intensely cold, with 
frequent falls of fine, dry snow, that lay on 
the ground in a fluffy white mass, very pretty 
to look at, but terrible to shoe in. Even 
with raquets on we sank nearly up to our 

ees at every step, the snow filling in around 
our legs with the facility of quicksand, its 
Weight, light as it was, totalling up a large 
bill of fatigue in the run of a day's tramp. 
Travelling in the woods under such condi- 
tions was extremely toilsome, and practically 
useless, but we stuck at it doggedly, and 
lived in hope of something better in the way 
of weather 

At last, in the early days of February, the 
cold moderated somewhat and the snow in 
the woods began to settle slowly, so that it 
Was possible to get about and attend to the 
traps with some degree of comfort. The 
thaw was of short duration, however, and 
after a week of genial sunshine, during which 
time our stock of fur increased rapidly, the 
Weather turned cold again and it began 
to snow hard. 

at was on a Saturday. Sunday it 
snowed steadily all day, and at nine o’clock, 
when we turned into our bunks, it was still 
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snowing huge flakes with dogged persis- 
tency, while the wind blew a hard gale 
through the tops of the tall spruces around 
the camp. 

No getting out to-morrow,” Pete said, 
as he sat on the edge of his bunk taking off 
his moosehide moccasins before rolling him- 
self in his blanket. It's going to be an old 
settler this time, sure." 

But when Monday dawned and we 
opened the camp door cautiously, expecting 
a huge drift to topple in on us, we found that 
very little additional snow had fallen. It 
was evident, however, that the worst of the 
storm was in abeyance, for though the snow 
had ceased and the wind had gone down to a 
hollow moaning among the tallest trees, 
the sky still had a sullen desperate cast 
that told of yet more snow to follow. 

We were all under the depressing influence 
of the weather that morning, a feeling of 
isolation, even of impending danger, having 
taken possession of us, and this grew in 
intensity as the time drew near for us to 
start out on the lines. But go we must 
while the weather permitted, so, shortly 
after breakfast, we strapped on our snow- 
shoes and set out, Pete going off in the 
direction of Tanquoomoc Mountain, while 
Red and I went on together to Avery Pond, 
whence our ways lay apart. 

After parting from Red at the lower end 
of the pond, my route lay along the course 
of a small stream for about three miles, 
when it swung to the right, and, following 
the base of the Tanquoomoc range, brought 
me, after a semicircular course of about 
fifteen miles, back to camp. At about the 
middle of this semicircle my line crossed 
Pete’s, and at the point of decussation there 
grew a mighty yellow birch, on the smooth 
bark of which Pete, who always passed 
before me, was in the habit of scratching the 
number of his catch to that place. 

As a rule I made the birch at about noon, 
and had fallen into the habit of eating my 
lunch there, Pete’s tracks being a sort of 
silent companion to me in the vast snow- 
bound solitudes. But that day, though I 
was nearly an hour behind my usual time, 
Pete had not passed, and, thinking he would 
soon appear, I sat down on an old log to eat 
my lunch and await his coming. 

For perhaps half an hour I sat there, 
smoking, in momentary expectation of his 
arrival; then, the short winter's day being 
well advanced, I picked up my rifle and 
reluctantly started on, feeling somehow 
uneasy in my mind concerning Pete, though 
I was pretty sure nothing had happened 
to him. Still, I felt unaccountably anxious, 


and, after a few steps, I turned back, and, 
tearing a strip of bark from the birch, I 
scratched a short message to him, warning 
him not to attempt. going farther that day, 
but to strike across country to camp, as I 
feared we were going to have another heavy 
fall of snow. This rude scroll I placed in 
the end of a split stick, which I stuck 
upright in the snow where Pete could not 
fail to see it in passing. 

Then I set out again on the seven miles 
that still lay between me and camp. 1 
hurried along as rapidly as the rough nature 
of the country permitted, and in the course 
of two hours I came to where my line swung 
away from the mountain and ran down 
through a thick swamp to the lake. By 
this time, however, it was decidedly dark 
in the woods and snow was beginning to 
come down in clouds, so that it was a difficult 
matter for me to keep in my old path and 
avoid falling over some of the numerous 
" blowdowns " which infested the way. 
But I managed to avoid both straying and 

itfalls, and was getting well over to the 

ke, when I became conscious that some one 
was walking ahead of me by hearing the 
dull click of snowshoes, and a moment 
later I came to where a fresh track crossed 
mine, coming from the left. 

This track I at once identified, on circum- 
stantial evidence, as Pete’s, because he was 
the only person at all likely to be in that 
vicinity. If he had followed my advice 
and struck across country from the birch, 
as he doubtless had done, he might very 
easily have slightly mistaken his course 
and intercepted my path at that point. It 
struck me as strange, however, that he had 
crossed my path instead of striking into it. 
Still, the possibility of it being any other 
than Pete never entered my mind, for our 
cabin was the only camp within the fifteen- 
mile radius which constituted our trapping 
range, and I knew that no one was likely 
to be so far afield in such heavy shoeing. 

I was accordingly about to во-ћо ” to him 
had, indeed, opened my mouth for that 
purpose—when I noticed that in the middle 
of Pete's slope " the snow had been thrown 
out, as by a heavy animal. This discovery 
put a new complexion, so to say, on the 
situation. Pete was trailing something. 
What the nature of the quarry was it was 
too dark for me to discover, especially as 
Pete, in following the tracks, had stepped 
squarely into them; but from the way the 
snow had been thrown abcut I judged the 
animal was a lynx, probably broken away 
with the trap, and thinking I would be in 
at the death, I started after Pete with the 
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long, slipping stride which comes naturally 
to one living, as it were, on snowshoes. Í 
made no immediate effort to close up with 
him, however, as there was danger in the 
snowy obscurity of being mistaken for an 
animal, and shot ; nor did I call out, for fear 
of exciting the lynx to greater efforts, but 
I kept, as I thought, about a hundred paces 
in the rear, and waited for a more favourable 
opportunity*to show myself. This I knew 
would not be long in coming, for a few 
hundred yards ahead there was a wide 
Btrip of burnt land at the edge of the swamp. 

As I drew near to this open space. and 
began to see the grey twilight beyond, l 
slightly accelerated my pace, till presently 
against the dim light ahead I saw a moving 
figure. Then it disappeared behind the 
high brush of some fallen fir-trees just at 
the limit of standing timber. and I saw it no 
more till I, too, had passed the obstruction 
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and stood among the spectral stumps of the 
burnt land. Here it was sull licht enough 
for me to see with sufficient distinctness, 
and what I saw was Pete almost. thigh 
deep in the snow, his arms bound to his 
sides with a muffler, and а handkerchief 
tied over his mouth, while behind him, and 
not twenty yards from me, walked a burly 
man, evidently on Petes snowshoes, and 
carrying Pete's rifle. I had no time to 
indulge my surprise, however, for, with 
a quick turn at the involuntary exclamation 
I gave, the man faced about, and ere I could 
move, or even cry out, there came a bonding 
flash, followed by a shrill screech ав the 
bullet struck the blade of the axe | was 
carrying and glanc^d off into the woods. 

For a moment 1 thought myself killed or 
nearly so. The shock of the heavy bullet 
striking the axe-blade numbed my already 
cramped arm. and the start I gave sent me 
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over, so that [ had all the sensations of 
being shot. without. any of the permanent 
effects, For a full minute 1 lay there, 
literally buried in snow and expecting the 
man to come back and tinish me; then I 
began those maneauvyres by which only the 
experienced snowshoeman, and he with 
ditheultv, can right. himself after a tumble. 
By dint. of much twisting 1 manage to 
eNtricate my feet from the thongs that held 
them. and then. with an much caution as Û 
could command, I thrust my head above 
the now and looked anxiously around for 
my would-be ах axan. He was nowhere in 
wight. In the short time that had elapsed 
he had made his way off, taking Pete with 
him; and, having satisfied. myself that he 
was not lving low for another shot, L row 
to my feet, strapped on my raquets and 
started for camp and assistance at a pace 
that made my snow shoes clatter like castaneta 
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“ T say, Wil, let's go back that way, and 
dodge those beastly stones." 

“Not 1. We haven't our rope with us 
even.“ 

“Oh! hang the rope! It's safe enough.” 

“Maybe; but I'm not going." replied his 
friend, Wilson Macleod. 

“ Why, do you funk it, Wil? See what a 
jolly glissade we'd have ! " 

“ No, it isn't good enough.” 

„Well, I'd never have thought you'd be 
afraid.“ 

“TI not be afraid to jolly well punch 
your head, my son, if you don't dry up!“ 

„Oh. well, you needn't get thunderous, 
Cloudy ! " retorted Kingsley. 

These somewhat cryptic utterances passed 
between the boys as. about midday, they 
lounged under the shadow of a big rock, 
taking their third or fourth breakfast. They 
had been climbing that morning, and the 
place where they now found themselves is 
sufficiently extraordinary to merit a short 
description. 

Approached on the south side by a com- 
paratively gentle slope of loose rocks, 
mingled with patches of snow, a narrow 
cleft in the serrated ridge of granite formed 
у natural gateway a few feet wide, the rocks 
on either hand rising almost perpendicularly 
for one hundred feet or more. 

In front a graceful curve of snow swept 
down steeply, spreading out below into a 
small glacier, the slight undulations of whose 
surface alone indicated the existence of 
occasional crevasses in the ice. Here and 
there projgited teeth of rock as sharp as 
needles; whilst high against the intensely 
blue sky rose the big mountains in countless 
knife-edges, black, grey and white, yellow 
and red, streaked and seamed with snow, 
divided sharply from top to bottom by 
couloirs (steep hollows), with now and then 
a patch of ice, brilliantly green where broken 
by the fall of some mass. 

Wilson Macleod and Kingsley Wright had 
been good enough chums at Clipstone 
College, where they were in the same House 
and Form, and their friendship had been 
closely cemented during this vacation that 
they were spending together in Switzerland ; 
Wilson, with his elder brother, Haldane, 
having arrived at the little mountain hotel 
at Verseuex a few days after Mr. and Mrs. 
Wright, with Kingsley and his young sister, 
had established themselves there for the 
summer. Kingsley, having already found 
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during those few days that time hung heavy 
on his hands, eagerly seized the chance to 
accompany his friend on various expeditions 
among the mountains, under the able and 
Judicious guidance of Haldane Macleod. a 
master at Granthouse School. 

Both boys showed the usual aptitude of 
healthy and athletic English lads for a sport 
requiring nerve and endurance. and fortu- 
nately Haldane, an enthusiastic and ex- 
perienced climber, was unselfish enough to 
be willing to devote some time and trouble 
to their progress ; so, while carefully restrict- 
ing them to excursions well within a boy's 
powers, he skilfully trained them till eye. 
hand, and foot worked together like a 
perfect piece of machinery. He taught 
them how to hold themselves in awkward 
places, how to extricate themselves from 
difficulties, and took them on to ice slopes 
on purpose to instruct them in the use of 
their рое, 

A piolet or ice-axe, I may explain for the 
sake of those readers who are not climbers, 
is a spiked staff of convenient length with 
a sort of small pickaxe at the other end. 
used for cutting steps in ice or hard frozen 
snow, and also very convenient for obtaining 
a firm hold on a steep mountain side. 

He was now away for a few days examin- 
ing the chances of a successful assault on 
Mont Blane by the only one of its great 
buttresses hitherto unvanquished ; and the 
two boys, left to their own devices with a 
word of caution, had been up the interesting 
little Pic de Verseuex, the highest mountain 
in the immeditie vicinity. Coming down, 
they had gone a bit out of their way to visit 
the Bréche du Chamois, where we now find 
them seated. 

" You see. continued Wilson, making 
meanwhile unsuccessful attempts to drop a 
stone upon a particularly aggressive-looking 
splinter of rock two hundred feet below, 
“it is not as if we didn't know the risks we 
should run going down by that glacier— 
just the two of us, and no rope—(Ah'! I 
thought I'd got him then!) When that 
bumptious German at our table—' Herr 
Doktor, as his friend always calls him— 
boasted the other day he had done it by 
himself, I overheard Etienne Gondonnez 
remark quietly, ‘My faith! I would not 
like to do that—I—unless obliged.’ And 
my brother says he thinks Etienne about the 
best guide there is. (You beggar, Kingsley! 
You've hit it first time!)“ 


Before long they were on their leisurely 
way down by the same route as they had 
mounted, 

"This ая а howling wilderness!” said 
Wilson. as they took rant strides down the 
меер slope of * beastly stones, digging in 
their heels wath their pioleta trailing behind 
them; while to an onlooker it would have 
seemed that. the whole moving hillside 
accompanied them in noisy. protest. 

Soon they reached the upper limits of the 
flower-starred pastures, and stood à moment 
to rest their knees and other shaky limbs. 

alk about. being afraid; 1 wouldn't 
be ashamed to funk that, Wil!" 

“That” was a terribly steep. grim- 
looking couloir of ice and snow that came 
down like a flash of hehtning across the 
grand precipicex on their left hand, flanked 
by rocks almost sheer. 

“Ye, they say that Etienne is the only 
man who has been up or down that —after 
a chamois one autumn. They call it the 
Pas d Etienne.” 

"Well it's a ghastly-looking place. any- 
how." 

On they went, at опе time stopping to 
watch some marmots sunning themselves 
among the rocks opposite, ull, becoming 
conscious of the boys presence, with a shrill 


whistle they dived headlong into their 
burrows. Then they had а chat with a 
goatherd, a boy of коте seventy-five 


or eighty summers, who skipped about the 
rocks with an activity that the lads could 
hardly emulate. 

In spite of these delays, they reached the 
hotel in time for a plunge into the bright 
green waters of the little lake before dre ing 
for dinner. 


It WAS several days later that they, with 
Haldane, back from his but partially success- 
ful attempt on the Brouillard ndge, set out 
before daybreak for the Aiguille Luisante, 
one of the finest peaks in the district. The 
boys now had the chance to show the value 
of the careful training they had received. 
Haldane allowed them to take turns 10 
leading and in step-cutting on the extremely 
steep ice slopes that they had to traverse 
taking care to make them change places 
frequently to prevent over-fatigue. | 

When they reached the rock arrte OF 
edge, which they intended to follow to the 
summit, he found that they could climb 
almost, if not quite, as fast as he could him- 

[ self, 
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self, and only showed their comparative lack 
of experience by the greater frequency with 
which they dislodged loose stones from the 
steep faces of the various rock pinnacles they 
traversed. 

They arrived at the summit about ten 
o'clock,’ and spent an hour or so lunching 
and admiring the glonous view, and then 
came down by a different route—a long 
couloir of ice and snow, the lower two 
thousand feet or so of which they were able 
to descend in about three minutes by means 
of a delightful glissade. 

A glissade, I may explain for the 
benefit of those who have never had the 
pleasure to indulge in this most exhilarating 
sport, is neither more nor less than a slide 
down а snowslope, either standing, if it is 
very steep, or sitting. In the latter case 
the pace is sometimes extraordinary when 
one is expert and the snow in good condition. 
When one is not expert, a glissade frequently 
resolves itself into a wild descent on one's 
back, spinning like a cockchafer on a pin, 
with arms and legs extended. 

At last the three found themselves on the 
glacier which we saw the boys discussing as 
they sat on the Bréche du Chamois. This 
swept round towards the valley that they 
saw below them, blue with haze and distance, 
in a gentle curve and at a nearly regular 
and not very steep slope. The inclination 
being thus slight, it was very little crevassed 
end the snow was good and firm. Hence it 
was, possibly, that Haldane, who came last, 
allowed himself to become a little careless 
and unobservant. At all events, Wilson, 
who was leading, suddenly felt a sharp tug 
on the rope tied under his arms, Instinct 
and training made him immediately strike 
his piolet firmly into the ice and brace him- 
self to meet any further shock or strain. 

Turning his head, he saw that both his 
brother and Kingsley had disappeared. The 
large and apparently firm mass of snow 
which bridged a broad crevasse, and had 
borne him easily, had given way as the others 
-orossed it diagonally. 

Are you all right, Hal? Where are you, 
Kingsley ? " he called. 

His brother replied : “ I've got hold, but 
not very firmly. I've lost my piolet, and can t 
see Kingsley." | 

Finding that there was no further strain 
.on the rope, Wilson drew it in gradually, 
and advanced cautiously towards the edge. 
At last he got as near the rim as he dared to 
venture, and could see his brother fourteen 
.or fifteen feet below him, near the other 
aide of the gulf. 

“I think my arm's broken," said the 
latter, "so I can't do anything to help 
Kingsley." 

Wilson called again, but got no reply. 
He then braced himself with a turn of his 
rope round his piolet, and tried with all his 
-strength and by every means in his power 
to draw up his friend, but could not move 
him, the unfortunate lad being firmly 
wedged somewhere in the depths of the 
- crevasse. 

Teating carefully at every pace the solidity 
of his footing, he moved more to the right, 
whence» he could see firther into the gulf. 
He was not in the mood, nor had he the time 
just then, to admire the beauty and wonder 
of the sight, of which no one can form an 
idea who has not seen such a magnificent 

fissure gleaming in the sun, dazzlingly white, 
emerald-green, and gold, all hung round and 
round with icicle-fringed curtains of snow, 
and with depths of profoundest blue, out of 
which spring fierce spikes and teeth. 

Ho saw that his brother was half lying, 
half hanging, with his uninjured hand 
gripping a narrow ridge of ice, which on the 
far side plunged quickly into the depths of 

the crevasse, but swept upwards and 
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widened, till about opposite to where he was 
standing it formed an irregular platform a 
foot or eighteen inches wide, beyond which 


again it broke into needles and pinnacles, , 


This platform stood out three or four feet 
from the overhanging wall of the crevasse, 
and was about twelve feet distant from the 
nearer edge where he was. He also noticed 
that a thin strip, a knife-edge of ice, curved 
from the opposite wall to join the mass of 
the platform; and he decided at once what 
was the only thing he could do that might 
save his companions ; for there was no hope 
that his brother, in that position, could hold 
on for the long hours that would necessarily 
pass before he got aid. Of course, in this, as 
in every large crevasse, there were number- 
less jagged edges, teeth, and towers. in 
bewildering confusion; this description. of 
what Wilson saw as he gazed into its depths 
mentions only those features upon which 
he at once seized as important for any 
chance of rescue. 

Drawing in the rope that stretched from 
him to his fnend out of sight, he calculated 
the available length, and then boldly leaped 
on to the slippery platform. А twelve-foot 
jump downhill does not strike one as being 
much of a feat, but when it has to be taken 
across a yawning gulf of unknown depth on 
to a small knob of ice, with. the knowledge 
that if one loses one's balance, or jumps too 
far, there is also on the other side a wide 
and deep chasm ready to receive one, it is 
not exactly a desirable form of exercise. 

His training of eve and. limb stood him in 
good stead, however, and though his feet 
shipped off the edge, he got a grip with hand 
and piolet, and succeeded in drawing him- 
self on to the pinnacle. Once there, he 
called cheerily to Haldane, and commenced 
to cut very careful steps along the face of 
the ridge towards him. When he got within 
reach he prepared a good handhold for him, 
and. step by step, helped him to mount 
towards the platform. ‘The rope between 
Haldane and Kingsley proved to be not long 
enough to permit the former to reach the 
pinnacle; but Wilson skiifully prepared a 
broad stand upon which his brother could 
rest during his absence. He then unroped 
himself, gave him some brandy, and covered 
him with extra clothing ; and, after another 
unsuccessful attempt to draw up Kingsley 
by the aid of both ropes, he started on his 
task, none too easy, of seeking assistance. 

The thin edge that connected with the 
wall of the crevasse the block of ice on 
which he and his brother were stationed 
was just a curving plate a few inches thick, 
so sharp that he could do no more than 
scratch slight holds for his boot.nails on 
alternate sides, while with knees and fingers 
he gripped the edge. Higher up it grew 
thicker but much steeper; and, to add to 
his difficulty, the mass of snow and icicles 
projected some feet over his head, so that it 
would have taxed the resources of an ex- 
perienced guide to get out. 

After consideration, he made good steps 
on opposite &ides of the plate below where 
it joined the wall, crouching on which he 
was able, with great difficulty, to cut away 
the overhanging mass sufliciently to get his 
head and shoulders through. Even then it 
was not till after some violent gymnastic 
efforts that he managed to draw himself, 
panting, on to the upper side of the crevasse. 
This description will convey but little idea 
of his difficulties to those of my readers who 
have not climbed among the snow moun- 
tains, but any wbo have so done will be 
able to picture mentally the scene. 

More than an hour had already passed 
since he started to go down to his brother's 
assistance; so that it was important to 
lose no time in procuring aid if he were to 
have any hope of saving his friend's life. 


He easily found ancther snow bridge across 
the big crevasse, and continued down the 
glacier as quickly as he dared. Though his 
attention was fixed. on his footing and on 
the choice of the quickest: and best route, 
he vet noticed a sharp notch in the black 
wall of rock in front (for the glacier, as I 
have said, towed down in a gentle curve). 
It came as a flash to him that ıt would take 
at Jeast four hours by either of the ordinary 
routen before he could hope to reach aid, 
but that not more than half an hour below 
the Pas d Etienne, in the other valley, 
there was a small mountain inn connected 
by telephone with Verseuex. 

To tnd a way off the glacier on to the 
narrow noraine the ctuinbling паре of 
glicter-carmed blocks of stone gave little 
trouble, and the steep scramble up to the 
gap in the rocks was also quickly done; 
but the descent. on the other side looked 
hopelessly formidable. An angle of sixty 
degrees dees not sound very dreadful, 
epecially to readers of the fantastic and 
exaggerated accounts of climbing that appear 
in some magazines (interspersed usually with 
“faked ' photographs), but I can assure 
them that even a short ice-slope of that 
steepness ix not encountered every day, and 
that if one could but place the writer of one 
of those articles above such an inchne, his 
feehnus, and the need. of some sense of pro- 
portion to be observed between his sensa- 
tions and thrilling paragraphs, would compel 
him to state in shuddenng accents that the 
whole mountain- side overhung. 

Though Wilson, not being a magazine- 
whiter (except now and then in the Corre- 
spondence columns of the ©“ B. O. P.), did 
not feel moved to pour forth all the tiam- 
boyant adjectives he could remember in vain 
dexeniption of the. fearful slope, he did 
mutter to himself, * A beastly hole, and the 
ice looks rotten!” So rotten did it look 
that he felt sure it would mean great loss of 
time to cut his way down the couloir, and 
he turned lus attention therefore to the 
rocks, 

These were as nearly perpendicular as 
one often finds large walls of granite, and 
on the right-hand side fell in a series of 
ledges and perpendicular pitches (a difficult 
kind of precipice to climb, unless the litte 
platforms occur so frequently that one can 
lower onexelf from one to the other); but 
on the left hand the rocks, though very 
меер, seemed more regular, and he decided 
to try them. He found them indeed very 
sheer and ice-coated frequently; but as 
there were tirm, though slight and infrequent, 
holds for tinger-tips and boot-nails, he 
managed to chmb down rapidly, till, not 
far from the bottom of the steepest part, 
he found himself brought to a complete 
stop, the rock below being quite smooth 
and absolutely sheer, and there being no 
holds, as far as he could see, either to right 
or left of where he hung. 

To climb up again for some distance and 
seek another way down meant great delay, 
and though he waa only two or three yards 
away from the couloir, it secmed impossible 
to get across to it from where he was, else 
he could easily have descended by that, 
since, ice-tilled as it was, he had noticed from 
above that lower down it was packed witb 
snow, tlie remains of old avalanches. 

Again, without hesitation, he decided what 
te do; he must boldly let himself drop. 
At the same time, with a violent but adroit 
spring off the face of the precipice, he 
literally launched himself into space towa! 
the couloir. Landing on his feet on the 1c6 
he shot away like a flash, but, partly by 
skill, and more by luck, he managed to keeP 
himself right side up for the second or two 
that elapsed before he was on the snow. 

Even then. the pace he was - deseending 


was terrific; but much previous practice 
had rendered him adept at glissades, and 
little by little he succeeded in putting on 
the brake a bit with his piolet; so that 
when he whizzed off on to the loose rocks 
at the bottom of the snow he got nothing 
worse than a violent jar that shook every 
bone in his body, and some pretty bad 
scratches distributed impartially all over 
him in the openings among his torn clothes. 

The last three hundred feet or so had 
been travelled in not more than four seconds, 
and, as he had managed to climb quickly 
down the rocks, by the time he had pulled 
himself together and was trotting down 
over the familiar mountain pastures he had 
the happiness to reflect that he had gained 
some hours by his risky descent of the Col. 

A short run brought him to the little inn, 
and guides, called together by telephone, 
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ы M good blade carves the casques of 
men," sings Tennyson's Sir Galahad, 
and that just expresses the use of the sword 
in medieval times. For the purpose of 
dealing heavy blows, and biting right 
through the thick armour, swords were plain 
and heavy, and a downright sweeping 
blow which carried all before it was essential. 
The guard was a simple сговзріесе, no 
protection being needed for a hand covered 
with steel glove or gauntlet. Simple ав these 
swords were they had a sober, business-like 
appearance, and when worn suspended by a 
rich baldric were rightly considered symbol 
of dignity and knighthood. In the illustra- 
tion will be seen two examples, one from 
& monumental brass, and the other—the 
fourteenth century—from Viollet-le-duc. 
These illustrations convey an idea of the 
belts and indicate the care and attention 
they received ; indeed, in many cases, these 
richly jewelled baldrics represented a goodly 
sum and were a rich prize for the victor. 
The huge two-handed swords, of which a 
а m shown in the centre, were, in 
0 eir unwieldy a rance, won- 
derfully well balanced ; in 3 hand was 
placed on the pommel and the other near 
the crossbar. The Scots were very partial 
to the use of this weapon. 
During the sixteenth century the hilt 
eme more complicated; without the 
eavy steel gauntlet to protect the hand 
some modification of the crosspiece was 
essential From a simple curving of one 
end of the crosspiece over the hand we find, 
by the addition of various bars and rings, 
ч distinct advance made in the form of the 
. each swordsman had his 
proved according to his fancy, 
the beautifully curved and twisted таро 
t was evolved ; some specimens of which 
are shown in the illustration. From this 
more pattern a simple cup-hilt emerged. 
The rapier was at first but a lighter sword 
with better protection for the hand, but 
ү it developed it became more slender and 
ODg. and was used for thrusting as well 
as cutting. Gradually the thrust became 
din, important, and some rapiers had blades 
; moni-shape in section which were used 
or duelling. 
ош the rapier was developed, by gradual 
11 the small sword with a very simple 
ik and triangular blade, approximately 
iid same as that now worn with Court 


The military sabre, as distinct from the 
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were instructed to meet him lower down 
the valley, where an easy pass led over the 
ridge to the foot of the glacier. 

The peasant woman who kept th- inn 
had the good sense to make him cat some- 
thing; and, in spite of his anxiety to be 
off again, he did make a meal, I can assur 
you! Then down the valley he trotted, 
and soon met the guides; and, since he was 
in very good training, he had them at the 
spot of the accident in less than five hours 
from the time he got out of the ~vevasse 
Some time before this Kingsley had recovered 
consciousness, having but slight concus- 
sion through striking his head in falling; 
and though Haldane had been unable to 
help him at all, his cheery talk and assur- 
ances of speedy release had gone far to 
prevent the boy's collapse from sheer despair 
in his miserable position. The guides soon 
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cut him out, and, thanks to their perfect 
state of health, neither of the three suffered 
any permanent ill-effect from their trying 
experience; even Haldane was beginning 
to use his arm again by the end of the 
vacation. 

There is, my readers will be glad to know, 
no ' moral" to this little tale; for it is 
quite evident that Wilson's descent of the 
Col d'Etienne was not necessary for the 
rescue of his companions; indeed, through 
trying that short cut he endangered not 
only his own life, but theirs ; and yet— 
and yet—I cannot help hoping that it will 
be long before our increasing love of lux 
and ease may weaken that pluck and self- 
reliance which made him decide to run the 
risk, and which cause Swiss guides to say, 
„Give me an Englishman when there are 
difficulties ! "' 
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walking-out sword, is developed from the 
broadsword ; in early stages the guard over 
the back of the hand was added to the cross- 
piece. As there was very little “ fencing,” 
but more downright hacking. there was no 
need for anything but a good “ basket ” 
in which the hand could be inserted to grasp 
the hilt. The sword now worn by officers 
of our Highland regiments resembles very 
much the sword used by cavalry in the 
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sixteenth century. Oliver Cromwell used such 
a sword, though the Roundheads themselves 
favoured a rapier type. 

In England the guard has always been 
fairly simple, and although the sabre is used 
for cuts the use of the point is kept in view 
and the blade is almost straight : in its more 
curved forms it follows the lines of the 
Oriental sabre. 


Two varieties of the last mentioned are 


given in the illustration; they are from 
specimens in the British Museum and 
indicate the general form, although the 
curved pattern is often even more curved 
than the one shown and has a simple, almost 
parallel, blade. The hilts are very small; 
and the form of the pommel shows that 
fencing pliy was not part of their manipu- 
lation; with such hilts a straight thrust is 
practically impossible. 


SOMETHING NEW IN PARLOUR GAMES. 


OSE boys who derived entertainment 

from the game of Bang," which was 
described in a recent number of the 
„B. O. P.,“ will find in “ Hostilities” a new 
source of amusement for wet evenings. 


N 


By A. E. Hopdk. 


II.—** HOSTILITIES.” 
alight upon either of these squares during 
play is considered to have been blown up. 
and, obviously, takes no further part in the 
proceedings. 
At equal distances on each side of the 
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Plan of Board, showing a '' Vessel and its '' Zone of Fire " 
(represented by dotted lines). 


Although a great deal of chance enters 
into the game, a certain amount of tactical 
judgment is required, which adds materially 
to its interest, each player having at his 
disposition a miniature fleet, consisting of a 
eruiser, torpedo-boat, destroyer, and sub- 
marine, which are manœuvred with a view 
to “ destroying " the vessels of his opponent. 

Let us set to work to construct the 
necessary craft, board, and teetotum, and 
you can then judge for yourself as to the 
amount of fun and excitement to be derived 
from this latest addition to parlour games. 

First, we will give our attention to the 
board, on which the “ engagement " takes 

lace. This may be of any convenient size 
—the larger the better—and is composed 
merely of two square pieces of stout card. 
board of equal dimensions hinged together 
firmly with tape so that they open and 
elose flatly. The whole must be neatly 
covered with paper, and that on the inside. 
Lif white, should receive a few washes of water 
colour to represent * the briny ocean." 

When this is dry, rule it off accurately 
into small squares about half an inch in 
width, marking the four points of the com- 

з in the margin, and in the middle of the 
but spaces which occupy the centre of the 
board paint-in a red circle. This sign is to 
act as a “ mine," and, as might have been 
supposed, any vessel unfortunate enough to 


board mark off four squares with the letters 
eo" UE TIN and ^S" which are to 
be the starting-points for the various boats 
whose initial letter they bear. 
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present the contesting cruisers, torpedo. 
boats, and destroyers, can be quickly and 
simply constructed of wood or cork, while 
all that is necessary for the two submarines 
is а couple of sketches showing the summit 
of one of these mvsterious craft above the 
waves. These drawings must be made on 
two squares of thick cardboard, the dimen- 
sions of which equal, exactly, four spaces 
on the board. Six other cards of similar 
size will be required on which to glue the 
remainder of the fleet. The addition of 
miniature masts and funnels to the various 
craft will greatly improve their appear- 
ance, and render them more easy to handle. 
Nome suggested designs are given in the 
illustration, but these, of course, can be 
moditied to your own liking. 

In each side of the cruisers’ hulls two holes 
should be bored in which to fit four wooden 
pegs. These are to act as guns, and play 
an important part in the game. It is 
essential that they should be identified in 
some way, so you must therefore paste 
little labels beneath or above each, bearing 
the. letters. "a "b" "s" and "Ud 
respectively. 

The boat« belonging to the opposing fleets 
should, of course, have some distinguishing 
mark, so that they can be easily recognised 
by the plavers. 

You have now only to fashion the tee- 
totum. This is simply an octagonal picce 
cf cardboard fixed firmly at mght-angles 
on to a central spindle, upon which it 
revolves when spun. The face of the card 
should be divided off and figured as shown 
in the diagram. 


After " mobilising ” the fleets by placing 
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1. Face of Teetotum. 2. Diagram showing Position of Vessel on Card. 3. Submarine. 
4, 5, and 6. Side Views of Torpedo-boat, Cruiser, and Destroyer. 


We now come to the construction of the 
vessels themselves, but this is not the 
difficult matter you may imagine, as the 
three pairs of tiny hulls which are to re- 


them on the squares assigned to them, we 
can commence “ hostilities " without delay. 
and although these will only be imaginary 
I can promise you plenty of excitement. 
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The game is played by two persons, each 
having command of the four ships which 
constitute his fleet. The one who it is 
arranged shall commence proceeds to spin 
the teetotum and moves one of his vessels 
forward im accordance with the following 
directions—namely, in the case of a cruiser 
or submarine, a similar number of squares 
to the number cast ; a torpedo-boat, double 
the number, and a destroyer treble. For 
example, if “three " is indicated by the 
teetotum, a player may either move his 
cruiser or submarine three squares ahead, 
or, if more advantageous, advance his 
torpedo-boat or destroyer six or nine squares 
respectively. This dissimilarity їп moves 
is very useful, a player being thus able 
to bring up one of his “ faster” craft to 
the aid of another boat which is suffering 
at the hands of his opponent. Only one 
vessel can be moved at a time, and that 
merely in the direction in which it is pointing. 
When it is wished to change its course, this 
can be done (to the extent of a quarter of 
the compass) in lieu of a move. e. from 
N. to E., E. to S., and so on, so that to turn 
a boat to the opposite direction two moves 
would have to be sacrificed. 

There is one advantage which a sub- 
marine possesses in the game—namely, that, 
when desired, it can be “ submerged," so 
that it cannot be fired at by an opponent. 
This is done by turning it face downwards 
on the board upon the square it occupies, 
which counts as a move. When in this 
position any boat may freely pass over or 
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" YE said the Vicar, “ it looks grand 
and calm and picturesque, but — it 
makes me shudder.” 

I stared, wondering what on earth there 
was to shudder about in the scene before us. 

We were standing—the young Vicar 
of Ardenwood and myself—on the hill 
behind the village. “ The Mount," it was 
called locally, a favourite spot with the 
children, overlooking as it did the sleepy 
old valley, along the bottom of which 
wound for three-quarters of a mile or so 
the many-gabled High Street, whose course 
could be ‘traced by the blue columns of 
smoke curling up in the evening air. A 
typical old English village it was, well 
behind the times, content with its old- 
world history, happy in the memory of 
once having played a considerable part in 
England's glories, when the old Castle stood 
frowning and sombre up on the hill yonder, 
and only fearful lest the busy roaring city, 
fourteen miles away, should find it out, 
and overflow in its toil-worn thousands, 
with rasping shout and uncouth ways, 
Into the secluded quietness of the place. 
The piercing scream of a not far distant 
engine, ploughing its way Londonwards, 
seemed but a warning that such a day of 
invasion could not much longer be delayed, 
but until that time the village slumbered 
in its meadows, more than content to let 
the roaring world roar and the future take 
Care of itself. 

The calm and beauty of the evening was 
making me poetical—a perilous mental 
condition to get into indeed. І was aroused 
by another startling remark of the Vicar's. 

es, he was saying, as if there had 

en no pause since his last remark, “ it 

makes me shudder, for you see I once fell 
off the top of it.” 

€ was referring, I knew, to the old 

church tower, which stood up sturdy and 
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rest upon it. In the latter event. however, 
the owner of the vessel must take the first 
opportunity of moving it therefrom. Should 
it be desired to bring the submarine into 
action at any time, as, for instance, when 
an adversary is within its range. this can be 
done by forfeiting a move and turning it 
face upwards again. When not "sub- 
merged." it can. of course, be fired at by 
any opposing craft who are in a position to 
do so. 

It is not permissible for a plaver to pass 
over either his own boats or those of his 
antagonist, and the throw must in this 
event be forfeited, as is also the case if the 
number cast takes him on to a square 
already occupied by another vessel or be- 
yond the edge of the board. <A submerged 
submarine, of course, as already ex- 
plained, is disregarded under these circum- 
stances. 

Well. I think I have said all that is 
necessary about the various moves likely 
to occur, and now we come to the more 
exciting matter of “firing.” A player 
cannot open fire " upon a vessel until it is 
within range —i. e. within a distance of four 
squares on either side of his boat. This is 
plainly shown in the diagram, so that further 
explanations are unnecessary. A cruiser is 
only able to fire so long as it possesses guns, 
and if it should chance to lose both guns on 
one side during the course of play it cannot 
fire from that side, and must, perforce, change 
its course, to bring the guns on the other 
side to bear upon an adversary. 
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THE CLUTCH OF THE UNION 


By Rev. M. S. BELL. 


strong and, as the Vicar had himself re- 
marked, calm and picturesque " against 
the evening sky. It was a fine old tower, 
hoar and grey. It had for nundreds of 
years challenged the suzerainty of the 
castle on the hill, whose fierce lords had 
more than once been tempted to put an 
end to its holy rivalry by the rough methods 
of battering-ram or cannon-ball, had not 
the terror of bishops curse or priestly 
anathema kept their fierce thoughts in check. 
And in the long run it had won, as all good 
things must win; for whereas the castle 
had fallen into disordered chaos and decay, 
the massive tower of the sacred edifice 
still reared itself heavenwards, and under its 
shadow the old village lay. and within its 
quiet walls reposed those fierce old warriors 
who when in health and vigour challenged 
its authority, but who, wrapped in the 
slumber of eternity, lay in stitt effigy in the 
vaulted chancel. 

Quieter times now, indeed, for on the 
old tower floated lazily the Union Jack, 
emblem of royal happiness and England's 
pride, flapping listlessly in the quiet wind 
of a late summer evening. 

“ You fell off the tower?“ I queried in 
amazement. 

„ fell off it, and am still alive. But, as 
I said before, to look at it makes me shudder.” 

„That flag.“ he continued.“ looks harm- 
less enough now. but it once nearly hurled 
me to my death." 

I became interested, for I scented a story. 

We climbed higher up the hill, whence 
we could see the white high road climbing 
its way out of the valley. 

"It was in my fathers time," he com- 
menced, * when I was a youngster of twelve 
ог so. We lived then, as I do now, in the 
vicarage next the church. It was one of 
my favourite though breathless amuse- 
ments to climb to the top of the tower with 
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When a player is in a suitable position 
and wishes to fire, he must proclaim the fact 
before spinning the teetotum, or he will, 
otherwise, be forced to move accordingly. 
For firing purposes only the letters on the 
teetotum are considered. The smaller ones 
refer to the guns of the cruisers and the 
letters T," © D," and " S" to the torpedo- 
boats, destroyers, and submarines respec- 
tively. Should one of the former be thrown 
which corresponds with that marked on 
one of the guns of the opponent's cruiscr 
aimed at. the object in question is removed 
from the vessel and when a player has 
succeeded in dismantling all the guns of 
the enemys cruiser, the latter is con- 
sidered a wreck, and is of no further use 
to its owner. It, however, remains where 
it is as an obstacle throughout the remainder 
of the game, and must be avoided by the 
players, аз are other vessels. When firing at 
a torpedo-boat and a T " is indicated by 
the teetotum, the craft is considered“ sunk ” 
and is removed from the board. In like 
manner the letters D апа " S must be 
cast to “sink a destroyer and submarine. 

A player can have only one " shot for 
his turn even though there may be two or 
more vessels “ within range," but of course 
his chances of a “ hit" are thereby in- 
creased. 

When a player has succeeded in dis- 
mantling all the guns of his opponent's 
cruiser and " sinking" the remainder of 
his fleet he wins the game and thus ends 
^ hostilities.” 


JACK. 


my brother at stated intervals, whence we 
could amuse ourselves without being over- 
looked. Indeed, to see others without 
ourselves being seen was a novel pleasure, 
a pleasure to which we added by dropping 
pieces of the masonry upon the heads of the 
villagers passing by, and watching from 
points of vantage, unseen and secure, the 
mingled bewilderment, wrath, and amaze- 
ment of the victims. 

* Well, one windy though otherwise very 
fine day, we climbed the tower, my brother 
and I, on mischief bent. It was, as to-day 
is, a royal birthday anniversary, and the old 
flag flew out straight and strong from the 
sturdy staff to which it was roped. It was 
indeed the flag itself which had attracted 
our attention, for we had had a fierce argu- 
ment as to its size. It looked small enough 
from our garden, but I had expresscd my 
utter disbelief when my brother asserted 
that it was at least twelve feet in length 
and half that size in width. He backed 
up his argument by quoting our father, 
whom he had heard, he said, commenting 
on its size one day when it was laid out in 
our largest room for repairs. 

“І refused—for I could not admit a 
younger brother's accuracy—to believe him. 
To settle the point, we decided to examine the 
flag at close quarters. Annexing the key 
of the church door from the nail in the 
passage on which it hung, we boldly faced 
the village watch-maker, and demanded 
the key of the tower. As the weekly 
winder of the church clock he had charge 
of the key, which, with some reluctance, he 
handed over to us. 

Before long. having securely locked the 
massive west door behind us, we found our- 
selves ascending the tower, passed the 
room where slow and solemn and sedate 
swung the great pendulum of the clock, 
passed the oak-encased clock, remorselessly 
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marking off the minutes and the seconds 
at the bidding of its master, Time, and up 
to the bell-room, where hung the mammoth 
monsters, which for generations had pealed 
forth their joya, had boomed their remorse 
with muffled voices, and had uttered their 
plea to the indifferent and the lukewarm 
Sunday by Sunday. 

“Here, through the roof, jutted the huge 
flagstaff, clasped and riveted with iron 
bands and rods, and creaking under the 
strain of ita wind-laden burden. As a rule 
pendulum-room, clock-room, and bell.room 
all received our attention. The apparent 
reluctance of the watch-maker to hand 
over the key of the tower to our charge 
may have been due to the recollection of a 
never-to-be-forgotten day when the whole 
village was put two hours and twenty 
minutes behind time, owing to the stopping 
of the clock. It had, the watch-maker 
asserted, been wound up the day before. 
His brother corroborated this statement, 
for it took both of them to turn the great 
key. 

„„ But the clock, argued the village. 
‘has stopped,’ and the village was right. 
It had. And the Vicar's lads are at home,’ 
said a shrewd voice at the back, ' and were 
up on the tower an hour ago, as I have 
good cause to remember, and the owner 
of the voice displayed a small but pic- 
turesquelv coloured lump on his forehead, 
caused by a fragment of Plantagenet 
masonry colliding with him, sent bv a youth- 
ful but unerring hand. It was not, we 
argued at the time, our fault; we thought 
we had set the pendulum going again. 
Our father had been relentless. 

„Mou ought never to hive stopped it.“ 
he said. Neither ought you, he con- 
tinued, as he proceeded to carry out the 
Jewish monirch’s advice, to have gone 
into the bell-room and tolled the bell when 
there was no funeral in progress.’ 

„However. these little incidents had all 
passed into history for some weeks on the 
afternoon of the diy in question, when we 
had ascended the tower to examine the 
flag. We neglected the intermediate de- 
lights which these rooms contained, and 
climbered out on the lead-encased roof of the 
tower, whence we had the village beneath 
and an uninterrupted view of the country 
around. 

“As I have mentioned, there was a brisk 
wind blowing, and the great length of 
bunting reached far out in its desire to 
prochim its loyalty. I succumbed to the 
arguments as to its size, but my brother was 
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too breathless and the wind too strong 
for him to triumph over my discomfiture. 
Rather we held on to an adjacent buttress, 
and viewed the surrounding country and 
its landmarks. 

*[ well remember the scene. The oak 
and the beech trees were all in the glory 
of their first fresh green, on the paths lay 
thick and soft the scattered pearl and topaz 
fragmenta of the chestnut flowers, mingled 
with the dropped laburnum blossom. I 
remember the rainbow rush of early roses, 
and the flare of colour in the garden and 
poppied fields. I could see the children, let 
loose from school, rushing down the village 
street, hats and hair tossed hither and 
thither by the boisterous wind, and then in 
the midst of my thoughts, I felt a sudden 
stinging smack in the face. and ere ] could 
turn with anger-surging brain to my brother, 
from whom. as I thought, the blow had come, 
I felt myself in а sutlocating clasp, felt 
mvself lifted off my feet, and banged against 
the hard and weather-beaten battlement. 

" Half stunned with the blow, ] tried to 
realise what had happened. А startling 
thing indeed. The great wind.laden mass 
of striped loyalty had with terrifie force swung 
round. impelled by a wayward gust of wind. 
I was in its way, and it could not be resisted, 
It flung ita violent folds around my little 
body, and. clutching me to ita loval old 
bosom. lifted me off my feet, hurling me 
as I have described against the battlement 
near bv. 

“I was breathless, and struggled to free 
myself. It was useless. J felt that [ was 
in the overpowering relentless clasp of a giant. 
I shrieked aloud in terror as the great flag. 
unable to free itself of my body, round which 
it had wound itself again and yet avain. 
its folds completely enveloping апа suffo- 
eating me, lifted me up and held me, as if 
held by human hands, over the battle- 
ments three hundred dizzy feet above the 
ground. 

“I caught sight of my brother's terror. 
stricken face as he rushed to the edge of the 
tower to attract the attention of the passers- 
bv. Shouting was useless in such a wind, 
and his signals were for a time all unseen. 

* Meanwhile, whirled first this way and 
then that by the wind-impelled flag, and 
dragged against the pinnacles and battlements 
of the church, 1 had vet the sense to know 
that my safety, as well as my peril, depended 
on that all-embracing clutch. My arms had 
been forced tightly to my side, but with mv 
hands J held to the flag with grim persistence. 
for I knew well that if the flag in some 
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HYGROSCOPES, AND HOW TO MARE 


« (io morning! Beautiful weather!“ 

Y "Rather! I hope it will last, but I 
have my doubts ! " 

How many times a day does one hear 
thes: or similar words? Times without 
number assuredly, and their frequency shows 
how all-important the behaviour of the 
wether is to evervbody: not only to farmers 
hose livelihoud more or less depends on it 
—but also to clothiers and caterers in the 
summer season; and last, but by no means 
Jeast, to the great army of holiday-inakers. 
As fir as it can ba scen, there is only опе 
penan who 1з ever quite contented and 
undismayed by atmospheric vagaries, This 
rara avis is the umbrella maker. If it rains, 
he sells umbrellas ; if it shines, parasols are 
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necessary ; and so, either way. he is suited ! 
But it is impossible for all to take up this 
most convenient trade, and it is to those 
unlucky ones thit the following chapters 
are addressed. If any further argument be 
required to show the importance of the 
science of meteorology, the fact that every 
daily paper publishes weather reports may be 
mentioned. These reports embody the read- 
ings of most delicately constructed instru- 
ments with which the great observatories are 
furnished; but it must be stated at the 
outset that the apparatns now to be described 
will probably find no place in that category. 
At the sume time, however, a few words 
concerning the principle and construction 
of three or four simple and easily made 


unexpected way unwound itself, my safety 
lay in holding to it until I could be rescued. 
Did I loose my hold, and the tiag surrendered 
me at the bidding of the wind, I should 
inevitably be dashed to the flags below and be 
killed. No I held on hke grim death, 
Noticing, as in a dream, the excitement in 
the village below, and then the end came to 
me, for, with a rush, Î felt myself falung— 
falling— fallit g. 


“I woke with a splitting headache and 
feeling horribly mek. When [ at all realised 
my surroundings, I discovered that I was 
being carried. past. the church towards my 
home. All the village seemed to be interested 
in me, and we had а sort of triumphal 
procession through thickly lined сгом da 
of svmpathisers, 

* Nome hours later I learnt the sequel to 
what Î have narrated. I had nearly been 
killed by the rash act of one of my village 
acquaintances, It appears that a young 
butcher, whose shop was close to the church, 
was engaged in the interesting task of 
slaughtering a pic. when, happening. to 
glance towards the cleck, he caught sight 
of my brother frantically waving. Another 
glance showed my position, and with 
horror-stricken visage he had dashed round, 
knife in hand, to the west door of the 
church, meaning to ascend the tower to the 
Tesc ue. 

“The door was locked, ая vou will re- 
member. But the butcher was a man of 
oriinality. The vestry window overlooked 
his premises. This he broke open, climbed 
into the building, and, rushing up to the 
top of the tower, breathlessly and thought- 
l. ly commenced cutting away the. flag 
from its fastenings. instead of hauling it in, 
myself with it. To the horror of the crowd, 
as he severed the last strands of the rope 
with his sharp knife, I fell. tag enveloped, 
hurthny through space to the ground. 
Му clutch on the flag. and the presence 
of my father saved my life. 

* 7 Break his fall! he had shouted to the 
men surrounding him. In a dense com- 
pact mass, with arms outstretched, they 
passed those breathless seconds, and then, 
clutching and in the clutch of the Union 
Jack, a gay bundle of bunting, down I came 
with a rush, the impetus of my fall being 
broken and mv Ше saved by their quick- 
пеха of action and the folds of the flag 
enveloping me. 

“That is why.’ concluded the Vicar, 
“the old tower makes me shudder, ° grand 
and calm and picturesque ' though it looks." 
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*weather-glasses " will not perhaps come 
a miss. | 

The class of instrument to be described is 
known as the " hyeroscope." This werd 
is derived from the Creek “ hugres (dry) 
and " skopeo ` (see), and a hygrescope will 
indicate whether the day is damp or dry. 
it will also айога a means of ccn paring the 
humidity of two days, but it must Le Lc rne 
in mind that it will not tell the ame urt of 
moisture present. Instruments which “erve 
this purpese are called °° hyg mei re, 
and must not be confused with nor mistaken 
for their humbler sisters. 

There are many forms cf hygrescopes 
known, but they all depend upen one 
principle—viz. the contraction or expansion 
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of certain substances, among the com- 
monest of which are hair and catgut. "The 
increase or decrease in length depends upon 
the condition of the atmosphere with 
regard to the quantity of aqueous vapour 
contained therein. 

The hygroscope of De Saussure is of 
historic interest as being the first to be 
used for hygrometric purposes, and for this 
reason the writer has commenced this 
series of articles by giving instructions for 
making an instrument similar in principle 
to the one devised by the above-mentioned 
scientist. 

It has been stated above that a hair will 
alter in length when moistened, and this fact 
perhaps requires some explanation. 

A single hair is made up of a number of 
very small cones fitting one into the other. 
On absorption of moisture these cones swell 
out and consequently fit closer, thus causing 
the hair to contract. From this it is seen 
that when the atmosphere is damp the 
fibre is not so long as 1t is when the air is 


ry. 
Now for the actual making of the hygro- 


scope. 


adl 


Fia, 1. 


Take a piece of wood—canary pine or 
walnut looks well—about 18 in. long, 6 in. 
wide, and & in. thick, and on it mark out, 
y means of a ruler and a pair of compasses, 
some such design as is shown in fig. 1. 
The board should be free from knots, other- 
Wise it may split either when the pattern із 
cut out with a fret-saw, or when the blocks 
uf wood—the use of which will be mentioned 
later—are screwed in position. When the 
design has been carefully cut out, the whole 
should be well sand-papered, so that the 
varnish, which is afterwards applied, may 

ave a perfectly smooth surface. 

This piece of wood constitutes the body 
of the instrument. Three blocks of wood 
must now be made and screwed on to the back 
n the instrument with small brass screws. 
"Вов blocks (a, b, and c) should be of the 
ollowing sizes: a and c ought to be wide 
enough to reach nearly across the instru- 
ment at, their respective positions, and 3 in. 
nigh ; while b should be about 1 in. square 

Y i in thick. This latter steadies the 
spindle, to which isattached the all-important 
pointer, while а and c serve to protect the 
: machinery "of the hygroscope. The holes 
E the screws which fasten on these blocks 
should be countersunk with a rosebit in 
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order to improve the appearance of the 
instrument. (See fig. 2, a, b, and c.) 

Now bore a hole with a fine drill in the 
centre of the circular part of the hygroscope. 


Fro. 2. 


This hole, which must pass through the block 
b, acts as a bearing for the spindle, shortly to 
be described ; but before this is done it 
will be as well to paste on the dial. This 
latter is made of drawing-paper, and had 
better be attached to the apparatus with 
thin glue or strong gum. Fig. 3 shows the 
design and position of the dial. A hanger 
must now be screwed on to the block c 
—for, when the hygroscope is completed, 
it ought not to be allowed to lie down, but 
always kept in an uj right position—and then, 
after a couple of coats of copal varnish, the 
cise of the instrument is complete. The 
working parts or machinery must now be 


FIG. 3. 


made; and the first step towards bringing 
about this most desirable end is to beg, 
borrow, or steal a long hair from an obliging 
sister. This precious necessity, when ob- 
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tained. must be very carefully washed in а 
dilute solution of washing-soda and water, 
and thon laid by to dry. 

While the hair is soaking the spindle can 
be procured. A darning-needle is exactly 
what is wanted for this purpose, for it not 
only combines the properties of strength 
and straightness, but it is also rigid and not 
likely to bend. On to the “eye” end of 
the needle a very small wooden pulley is 
attached, round which the hair is eventually 
wound. This spindle must now be passed 
thr ugh the block b from the back of the 
instrument, and to its point an indicator of 
straw or light wood is fastened. The hair 
at this juncture can be taken out of its bath, 
re-washed in running water, and dried. 
One end of the hair is now fixed to the 
underside of the block с by means of a small 
eyelet screw, while to the other is fa tened 
a leaden bullet of sufficient weight to keep 
the fibre taut. 

Tho “ machinery " must now be set in 
working order. To do this, place the hair 
on the left-hand side of the pulley and then 
very carefully wrap it round, the weight 
being allowed to hang down. It will be 
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Q, screws; H, hair; 6, hanger ; r, pulley; X, spindle; 
L, weight; v, pointer. 


thus seen that when the hair contracts with 
the damp the pointer moves towards the 
space on the dial marked “ WET,” and 
vice versa (see fig. 4). To adjust the hygro- 
scope so that it works quite correctly is 
rather a difficult matter. 

A simple method is to place the pointer 
on the diviion between the wet and dry 
partition of the dial, but this plan will only 
work if the weather is more or less unsettled 
at the time. Another method is to wait 
for a spell of damp weather—all too common 
in this country, excellent though it be in 
other respects—and then, by lifting the 
weight, move the spindle until the indicator 
points in the correct direction. The hygro- 
scope will then be found to be аррохі. 
mately accurate, and ought to work truly and 
well. In conclusion, it might be stated that 
the pulley used shouid be very small, so 
that a slight expansion or contraction will 
cause the pointer to move through as large 
an arc as possible. 

_In the next article the writer proposes to 
give directions for making and the modus 
operandi of the сотто: Ју seen Cottage 
Barometer." 

(T Le continued.) 
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To MANY READERS, NEAR AND FaR.—We heartily 
thank the many B. O. P.“ readers who sent us cards 


and cheery messages both for Obristmas and the 
New Year. 


R. CouzE.—The hurricane at Samoa took place on 
March 16 and 17, 1889. The British warship that 
escaped was H.M.S. Calliope, commanded by Capt 
H. C. Kane. 


D. S. (Devizes).— We believe а copy of the special 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER is still obtainable; but you 


е lose по time in applying, or you may be too 
te. 


ANXIOUS (Paris), — Yes ; a new serial story of striking 
interest, by Dr. Gordon Stables, is already in haud, 
and will commence before many weeks are past. Let 
all yonr friends know this, 


G. H.— You woald very likely hear of a copy of * Indoor 
Games” in parts or book form by inserting a six- 
penny advertisement iu our ** Boy's Owu " Column. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP AND 
THE “B.O.P.” 


«t Was the new Archbishop ever a competitor for the 
prizes offered by the '* Boy's Own Paper " ? ' aska a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. It must be nearly 
thirty years ago that, with a desire to encourage youth- 
ful talent, the editor of that boy's journal offered books 
aud other rewards as prizes for the best essays on 
various subjecta, I remember winning more certificates 
than prizes, but there was one папе which often came 
immediately above mine in the alphabetical list of 
honourable mention—Lang, Cosmo Gordon. I seemed 
to see his name much oftener than mine, but І believe 
we stood together when the certificates for an essay un 
‘Kindness to Animals’ were allotted. If the editor 
kept young Lang's essay, would it not be worth pub- 
lishing now?” To which we need only add that we do 
not keep any of the MSS. sent in to us in competition. 
As soon as the award is made, tbe essays, etc., are 
destroy ed. 
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LONDON SCHOOLS SWIMMING 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE seventeenth annual distribution of shields, 

izes, and certificates in connection with the London 

boola Swimming Association took place recently at 
the County Hall, Spring Gardens, Mr, H. Percy Harris, 
late chairman of tle London County Council, presiding. 
Mr. Herbert Bradbury, speaking on the work of tbe 
year, said that 100 new schools had joined, and over 
1,200 now belonged to the Association. The Mg o 
said he was pleased to hear of the progress of thé 
Association. and he sincerely boped that ere long every 
school in London would be affiliated with in The 
most interesting feature of the presentation was the 
handing of the Royal Humane Society's diplomas to 
eight boys and one girl who had distinguished them- 
selves by saving life during the past year. It isin con- 
nection with this L.S.8. A. that the “ Boy's Own” shield 
for life-saving swimming is contended for year by year. | 
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W. BuaNcH.—]t is the merry in the barometer 
Which costs the money, The tube should be about 
33 inches long, with a bore of nearly a querter of an 
inch in diameter, It should be closed at one end, 
and there should be no air in it nor any air-babbles 
in the mercury. You will find directions in almost 
any manual of ply-ica and do not attempt to make 
it until you are fully acquainted with the theory. 
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THE ENEMY. 
By A. L. SALMON. 


Tn {я ouly one thing to fear, boys, 
There's ouly one foe to dread, 

And that is to fear the 4 roug, boys, a 
In anything done or said. 

Бе never айган of failing, 
uf lonng the game Cheach you try, 

Bit be aisays апа of a cheat, lois, 
And be aways afraid of a iic, 


Tis i to achieve what you wish, boys, 
"Tis great to accein pas. your апп; 
But unie-4 you can do it by right, boss, 
Saee is a biot and a sn HN. 
The la iis wil fade on your forelicad, 
Or war uke а cicle of fire, 
Enless the true spirit of right, boya, . 
Has <ancGoned your ardeut desire, e 


Fixht banl for the top of the class, boys, 
Strive Well for a glorious place: 

Bat let it be done with tratu, lys, 
Or else it de stunpiy diszrace; 

And out on the rud or the p.aytield, 
W nLereser your efforts mav be, 

“о long as you're true to the right. boys, 
Your fa lure is victory, 


Aud whether for henoure or wealth, boys, 
A record at cricket or sport, 
In schooltame or out ín the world, boys, 
To cheat is the cownnd's nort, 
And whether you strive to be famous, 
Or Just to be kindly snd strong, 
Themis only one thong you must dread, boy 
You ошу Deel fear what is wrong. 
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CHAPTER 1. —ТНЕ NEW ARRIVAL АТ 
MILLFORD SCHOOL. 


yee looked regretfully at the 
glass. It was empty; so was the 
lemonade bottle. 

" Now," he said, turning to Stanford, 
“What is the latest news? Аге there 
any startling changes ; any new fellows this 
term?“ 

It was the second day of the term at 
Milford. Whitmore had the proud dis- 
tinction of being the last to return, and. 
having quenched his thirst, was now desirous 
of knowing the news. 

* Usual lot of kids, of course,” respoaded 
Stanford. “And one other—1 fellow named 
Inglis. They've put him in this study 
now Green has left us.” 

Stanford was ол the point of giving a full 
explanation regarding the new man when 
the door opened and he came in. 

He was a pleasant-looking boy, about 
fifteen years old, and, though not particularly 
tall, was broad and well built. In spite of 
the fact that he had a strong face he seemed 
to be quite shy and timid on making Whit- 
more's acquaintance. This was rather sur- 
prising, as youths of fifteen do not usually 
suffer from shyness. 

In a few minutes, however, he was 
talking freely enough to Whitmore, while 
Stanford made preparatio is for tea. Whit- 
more, as was his custom, proceeded to 
question the newcomer on his previous 
history and attainments. 

* What school have you been to before?“ 
he asked, when he had learned to his surprise 
that Inglis could play neither cricket nor 
football. 

* Гуе never been to school before," Inglis 
confessed. 

“Never been to school before! 
have you been doing then?“ 

“ A great many things ; travelling chiefly.” 

“Crumbs!” said Whitmore. “ You won't 
know much then. What form have they 
put you in ? " | 

Stanford took up the explanations here. 
* Same as ours, old man, the great and only 
Remove. Why, he speaks French like a 
native—don't you, Inglis ? " 

Inglis admitted that he did, and being now 
comfortable in the presence of Whitmore, 
proceeded without further questioning to give 
his history, as he had already given it to 
Stanford. 

Whitmore learned that Inglis had seen 
nearly all the cities of the world; could 
speak both French and German, though 
Kernagorean waa his native tongue. 

“ Kernagorean ?*" queried — Whitmcre. 
“ Never heard of it." 

An atlas was unearthed and the precise 
whereabouts of Keraagora discovered. If 
any of my readers, for their own information, 
wish to know where this country lies, let 
them get & map of Europe. If they are 
fortunate they will discover a small country 

to the north of Turkey and south of Austria. 
It may not be marked Kernagora—even 
yoographers make mistakes. But it is there 
on the Adriatic Sea, unless some other 
country has annexed it meanwhile ! 

This was the country where Inglis was 
born and where he had lived for the first 
few vears of his life. His father had died 
when Inglis was in his sixth vear. Since then 
he had travelled to almost every country 
in the company of his uncle, returning 
occasionally to his native land. 

There was one redeeming feature, to 
Whitmore’s mind, against the fact that 
Inglis was a foreigner. His mother had been 
English, Whitmore professed to hate all 
aliens, but the news that Inglis had British 
blood in his veins was better news. 

During tea the talk turned to holidays, and 
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Inglis was permitted to discuss. matters 
of greater importance than his personal 
history. 

In preparation school he was initiated 
into the mysteries of various games, specially 
devised for avoiding the monotony of prep. 
At first he had been somewhat afraid of 
school life, but he was assured bv both 
Whitmore and Stanford that there was 
plenty of fun. Wait until the term was 
in full swing, and then they would show him 
what life was!” Mr. Laytoa, who wis 
taking preparation school, called out at this 
point and prevented further conversation. 

Just as prep. concluded, Coppack, the 
school porter, came up and informed both 
Whitmore and Stanford that Dr. Murrav 
required their presence at once. It was not 
often that the Head wished to see anvone 
so early in the term. They had not had 
time to get up a decent row yet. In wonder 
they went up to the Doctor's room. 

There was nothing wrong. The Head was 
quite cheerful, and explained that he merely 
wished to have a few words with them. 

" You have one of the new boys in your 
study,” he said. He has never been to 
school before, and his guardian is very 
anxious that he should get on well. You will 
find that in some subjects he is much more 
advanced than vou are, but in others he 18 
very much behind." 

" Yes, sir," murmured Whit more. 

“Well, I want you boys to help him aa 
much as possible. Don't go too far, of 
course, but I think I can trust you to do all 
you can to make his life here comfortable, 
He has never played any games, ко vou must 
coach him. But you understand. I want 
you to smooth over any difficulties he may 
have through lack of experience. Not too 
much, but make a man of him." 

He dismissed them then, and they went 
out wondering more than when they went ‘n. 
Imagine the Head talking to them like that ! 
Saying he could trust them ! Their previous 
experience of the Doctor had been contined 
to short interviews, usually of an unpleasant 
nature And now to talk of trusting 
them! They felt several inches taller that 
night. 

When the two boxs had gone Dr. Murray 
went into the smaller room behind. This 
was the Doctor's private study, into which 
few but himself ever entered. To-night 
he had a visitor. Seated in the armchair 
was а man of perhaps forty-tive or fifty 
years of age. He was a good-looking man, 
and gave one the impression that he had been 
in the army. This impression was confirmed 
when he stood up and faced the Doctor, 
His whole attitude and bearing was military, 

“I have spoken to the two boys who 
will share his study,” said the Doctor, as 
they both sat down again. “I think he 
will get along all right in their charge. 
Thev are two good specimens of the * normal 
English youth ' you spoke about.“ 

Good.“ the tall man smiled. “ I want him 
to get into the right hands straight away. 
ГЇЇ probably see them myself some time.“ 

“ You are not afraid " the Doctor 
began. 

“Oh no. I am pretty well posted on 
everything that takes place. I had a letter 
to-day advising me to take great care, as the 
other side are going to make a move. But 
it is only a rumour, and in апу case I do not 
think they are strong enough to do very 
much." ` 

“ I think he will be quite safe here," said 
Dr. Murray. “ Kernagora is a long way 
from Millford, and I don't think we shall 
have any international complications here!“ 

" No, I scarcely fancy that," and both 
men laughed. 

Millford is a long way from Kernagora. It 
was very unlikely that even the name of such 


акта! town could be known to people living 
in a country hundreds of miles away. 

Milford School is in some respects а 
peculiar institution. It diffem from the 
majority of schools im its curriculum. Latin 
and Greek are unknown, and their place as 
taken by German and French. In the 
upper forms such stuff as pohtical economy 
and other dry subjects are taught, Thus 14 
not because the. boys themselves. desire it ; 
they have really nothing to may in the 
mitter. But the school is intended for those 
who are going in for a commercial career or 
the Civil Service. 

The school itself ix à fine building standing 
about half à mile from the river Suite. 
It has its own boathouse, with several very 
decent boats, and even if these are all out on 
a line afternoon, vou can go to Laston's, 
about a mile farther down, and get a double 
pur (which will hold four easily) for a whole 
afternoon at the cost of half a crown. 

The Swire is an ideal river for boating and 
bathing. especially by the Grange Woods 
Whitmore and Stanford promised. to take 
Inglis up there at the very first. oppor- 
tunity, 

“You will enjoy yourself there, old man,” 
Stanford said, “its the place where we 
hold all the summer meetings of our society.” 

“Have you got a secret society, then?!“ 
asked Inghs. He had read school tales 
before coming to Milford and was quits 
prep red, 

Stanford was sorry, but he had to admit 
that it was not a secret society. 

* You see those sort of things don't work. 
They're all mght for kids, of course, but 


wont do for ua. We want something 
better. It's simply a society-—General 
Enjoyment and Grub-eating — Society. 


Were having the first meeting to-n.orrow. 
You ll come, of course ??” 

Inglis would certainly соте. The officers 
of the Society made full preparation, inelud- 
Ing a special cake as Inelis'x donation to the 
funds. It was just a week since the term 
had commenced, and several fellows had been 
to the Grange Woods. They reported that 
the place was still there, but a new notice- 
board had been put up facing the river, 
t Trespassers will be prosecuted.— Ву Order.” 

But that, of course, could only refer to the 
town people. Surely no one could object 
to a few boys from the school going there 
for a quiet picnic. It was absurd on the 
face of it, and the Socicty took no notice of 
the report. 

It came therefore as a great surprise when 
the Doctor mentioned the matter just after 
pravers on the morning of the very day 
of the excursion. 

“А new owner has taken possession of 
Abbey Grange," said the Head, “апі in 
future the woods will be closed to the 
public. I have received a letter informing 
me of this, and it will not be possible for you 
to go there in future, From to-day the 
Grange Woods will be out of bounds." 

At a special meeting of the Society a strong 
resolution was unanimously passed con- 
demning the owner of the woods for being 
such an absolute beast, and the Head for 
not standing up to him hke a man. The 

resident, Hartigan of the Remove, in & 
brilliant speech, also condemned the County 
Council for allowing such things. 

Several other resolutions were passed, all 
to the same effect, but finally the opening 
meeting of the G.E. Society was post pon 
until other arrangements had been made. 

Whitmore had taken no part in the 
meeting beyond giving his strong approval 
to everything that was said. After 1t was 
over he took Inglis by the arm and with him 
sought out Stanford. . 

“What are you going to do this after- 
noon ? be asked. 


"LI 


Don't know," answered Stanford. It's 
a rotten shame about the woods. We ought 
to do as Hartigan says, write to tho 
Council —— " 

* Oh, blow the Council ! 
up to Grange Woods ? ” 

* But—— ” 

“ Never mind about that. Let's go and 
risk it. Inglis will come— won't you, Inglis ? ” 

Inglis, not being fully aware of the state of 
affairs, said he would. 

* All right then," Stanford agreed. 
game. We'll go and risk it.” 

They taught Inglis the proper way to 
cox going up. Coming back they would 
show him how to row. So, without any 
serious mishap, they reached the woods. 
The boat was tied up and they went ashcre. 

The woods were all Inglis had expected 
them to be. The special meeting-place of 
the Society was visited ; Stanford gave an 
exhibition of tree-climbing. Whitmore gavo 
a lecture on  bird.nesting. Then they 
brought out the food, with three bottles of 
fizz, and that was more enjoyable still. 
Good grub is always at its best in good 
surroundings. 

They had quite forgotten they 
breaking bounds, when suddenly a 
came from among the trees, 
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* Keepers! Whitmore yelled. ‘ Collar 
the things and get to the boat." 

Pell-mell they rushed through the bracken 
and bramble to the water's edge. There 
was no sign of the boat ! 

Whitmore ran along the bank and narrowly 
escaped falling into the river, for the bram- 
bles grew right down to the water. But it 
was no use, There was no sign of the boat. 
He came back just as the keeper reached the 
river. Again Whitmore called out, and they 
began to run along the bank. 

There's barbed wire up there," called 
the man. “ You'd better come back.” 

They were fairly caught, and, realising tho 
fact, gave in. 

Didn't you see the notice? demanded 
the man, pointing to the prominent noticc- 
board. 

* Yes, I know; but look here, old chap ” 
—Stanford was not going to give in too 
quickly ; there was no reason why the 
Doctor should know. Weve come up 
here for ages and never a word said. But of 
cours» now we know. What's become of our 
boat * You won't say anything about it this 
time ? " 

Stanford was feeling very obviously in his 
pocket, but the charm had no effect. 

“I’m sorry, young gentlemen, but my 
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orders are strict. Your boat is safe enough, 
but you've got to come with me to the 
Doctor." 

“ The Doctor ! " Whitmore gasped. 

“That's Dr. Silver's order. Any boys 
caught trespassing here hava to be taken 
to him.” 

They were relieved to hear that the 
keeper did not mean Dr. Murray, and 
yielded to their captor's entreaty to come 
along without any bother. It would have 
been useless to do otherwise. 

They went through the wood for a quarter 
of a mile and then came to the grounds of 
Abbey Grange. The kceper led them care- 
fully through the side walks of the garden 
up to the house. Here they had to wait for 
some minutes while Dr. Silver was informed 
of their capture. 

Presently they were teld he was prepared 
to receive them. The keeper apologised 
to them before ho went for his share in the 
work. 

“I'm sorry, but I had my orders, you 
know," and they parted—the keeper to go to 
his duties while Whitmore, Stanford, and 
Inglis were led through many corridors to 
the lion's den—the room of this unknown 
and peculiar Dr. Silver. 

(To be continued.) 


IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


[us were not long in coming. The man 
with the red tassel turned a sharp eye 
upon them, and addressed them in the 
unknown tongue. 

Gratton looked at him fearlessly. 

_ We are English." He spoke every word 
distinetly, and all around kept intense 
silence to hear him. English! English! 
Anglais!“ 

He added the last word in French, with 
some vague hope of being understood in 
that tongue, if not in his own. How vague 
the hope had been he realised when he felt 
what a surprise the reception of the word 
gave him. Several of the people round 
started, and looked at each other with ex- 
pressions of astonishment and awe. Even the 
strange seven gave some sign of emotion, 
and the question was taken up quickly. 

Anglo? 

Oui! " said Gratton eagerly. Anglais 
There his French gave out in his excitement, 
and he relapsed into his mother-tongue— 

Yes! English! Can't you understand ? ” 

The look of intelligence died out of all 
faces again. There seemed a murmur of 
disappointment, but it was quickly checked 
by the tasselled speaker. He issued a sharp 
order; every man in the crowd saluted, 
and Bissett's enemy came sullenly to the 
front again and stood beside the boys, a con- 
tingent of soldiery closing up behind them. 

After a short and angry conversation the 
central figure in authority issued an order 
which evidently occasioned surprise. The 
jns himself, Standing beside Bissett, seemed 
taken aback for the moment. Then he made 
^ sudden movement and flung himself 
upon the lad, bearing both him and Gratton 
to the ground, and circling them in his 
QUE. brawny arms. Their breath stopped : 

eir bones seemed as though they must 
crack: they could not even cry out. Had 
Dot Gratton been able to bed his teeth in 
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the fellow's forearm. and cause him to 
ease the pressure, they might well have 
been crushed before he was dragged away. 
But the boy's desperate action saved them, 
and next moment, amid a babel of con- 
fusing cries, the man was led off, himself a 
prisoner. 

At that instant fresh shouting was heard 
from the back. The boys, shaken and 
trembling from the recent attack, looked 
round, hoping against hope for help, and 
half fearing—as each saw by the other's 
look—fresh dangers for themselves, and 
it might even be the capture of their two 
companions. 

Into the square marched a group of half 
& dozen warriors, and, after the salute, their 
spokesman addressed excited words to the 
seven. А hush fell upon the crowd. It was 
evident that the news brought was startling. 
It seemed also in some way to relate to the 
lads, for the seven turned to them, and the 
chief, with quick gesture, ordered them to 
be again led prisoners. 

They were marched away in the opposite 
direction from their old enemy, and taken 
into the building to the right of the central 
edifice near which they had been standing. 
Here the warriors remained outside, and 
they were conducted by the seven down a 
long corridor lighted from the top, and from 
which curtained openings gave into different 
chambers. They turned into one of these 
rooms, the walls of which were hung with 
a kind of tapestry, with a window at the 
side opposite the doorway. The light, both 
here and in the corridor, was of somewhat 
sombre tint, owing to the darkish nature of 
the substance through which it had to 

netrate at the window spaces. The boys 
ound out later that this was glass of greenish 
hue, which, while admitting the light, pre- 
cluded vision. The floor, like that of the 
corridor, was formed of hardwood blocks, 


mahogany-tinted, and tho furniture con- 
sisted of solid wooden seats, the ends being 
carved into scrolls, and a divan of similar 
construction. Of tables or chairs there were 
none. 

Although the words used were past their 
comprehension, the boys were soon made 
to learn by gesture that they were desired 
to strip. They turned hot and looked at 
each other. 

„What about it? asked Bissett. 

“I can’t really sav," was his chum's 
reply. “It looks jolly well as though 
we'd hare to! We can't fight the whole 
seven of them!” 

But for a time they held out, until Gratton 
was caught roughly bv the arm by one 
man, whilst another dragged the jacket 
from his back. Then, seeing that resistance 
was useless, and would probably only anger 
their captors unnecessarily, they complicd 
slowly and with indignant reluctance. 
Every article of clothing was examined, 
the boots especially coming in for close 
inspection. But the greatest astonishment 
was expressed at the appearance of the lads 
themselves. 

Gratton had removed his collar, when 
one of the men uttered a startled cry and 
pointed to the boy's neck, where the skin 
not exposed to the sun was of white hue. 
His chin was unceremoniously pushed up, 
and the line of white closely examined by 
them all with much excited talking. Each 
lad’s shirt was quickly opened at the throat, 
and the whiteness of their chests appeared 
to be commented upon. Nor were the 
strange group satisfied until the indignant 
boys stood naked before them. It was 
evident that such white and delicate skins 
had not been expected. The boys’ hands 
and faces were tanned by exposure, and 
the contrast_was very marked. 

The contents of their pockets next came 
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under scrutiny. The binoculars in particular 
attracted much attention and were experi- 
mented with unsuccessfully. 

“Silly  jossers!" growled Bissett; 
" they re looking through with the dark 
slides in; bothered if I’m going to put 
them right. Oh, you sooty brutes! You 
shall pay for this some day, if ever I get the 
chance to make you.” 

Standing naked in the presence of seven 
stalwart men, his threat might well appear 
ridiculous, but there was little doubt as to 
his earnestness. 

“TI say, Charlie," said Gratton, “ they're 
fooling with my corkscrew knife now. 
T] bet one of em ‘Il get his silly fingers 
cut if he doesn’t look out. There you are!“ 
he added, with a grim smile, as one of the 
men bungled with the blade and got it 
shut down upon his thumb. The man 
uttered a savage exclamation, and threw 
the thing impatiently on to the floor. 

Profiting by the momentary confusion 
the boys reached out for some of their gar- 
ments, and were permitted eventually to 
reclothe themselves. Indeed, for the time 
the men seemed to have almost forgotten 
their presence. They had just taken Bis- 
getts watch from the pocket of his waist- 
coat, and their astonishment exceeded any- 
thing hitherto expressed. The fellow whose 
thumb had suffered forgot hix wound. and 
all crowded round the little ticking piece of 
mechanism in unfeigned curiosity. Turning 
at last to the nearly clad boys they made 
signs indicative of their desire to learn the 
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RE ancient being who spoke to me in Don 
Carlos's voice quickly loosened my gag, 
and, with a few deft strokes of a knife. 
severed my bonds. But when he raised 
me to my feet the pains that shot through 
my head and limbs, and no doubt the 
terror I had experienced, combined with 
the too sudden joy of my miraculous rescue, 
rendered me so faint and dizzy that I should 
have fallen had he not caught me in his arms 
and supported me. 

“Hush, Rowland," he whispered as I 
opened my mouth to speak. " I will tell you 
everything afterwards; now we must get 
out of this before Charmilly returns." 

He unlocked the door and, with his arm 
round my waist, led me out of the cellar 
into a dark passage, at the end of which 
we came to a flight of stone steps, where, as 
my legs refused to do their otfice, he was 
compelled to carry me. | 

* Courage, lad," he whispered as we 
gained the top and reached a large brightly 
lit hall; “ опе minute and we shall be 
safe!” And, having staggered across with 
me in his arms. he was setting me down in 
order to open the street door, when, sud- 
denly, we heard footsteps outside, and then 
a loud knock. | "n 

“ Carracho! Some ones coming in; we 
must wait till the coast’s clear," he mut- 
tered, and, a door standing open close heside 
us revealing a dark and apparently un- 
occupied room, he hastily carried me in, 
and took refuge behind the thick curtams 
that screened a deep bay window on the 
farther side. 

Scarcely were we concealed than we 
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meaning of this and the other articles, but 
the lads were more than sick of their posi- 
tion and affected utter mystitication аз to 
their meaning. 

" We've had enough of this.” said Bissett. 
"Tm about finished. Fm as thirsty as a 
mad dog, and as hungry as а shark," and, 
putting a bold front upon it, he made the 
universal sign of hunger by pointing to a 
widely opened mouth. 

To their surprise and relief the hint was 
taken, and in a short time a repast was put 
before them by one of the semi-nude men 
whom they rightly took for slaves. Cooked 
cereals, vams, and dried fruits for food, 
with a drink from the juice of limes, and 
sweetened in palatable manner, proved a 
welcome repast to the tired and hungry 
boys. But when they had finished. and 
releaae seemed no nearer, the increasing 
seriousness of their position became more 
apparent to them. For the hundredth time 
they asked each other—left now in the 
room under the watchful eve of one of the 
seven, and robbed of all the contents of 
their pockets—where they could be, and 
what would happen to themselves and 
their companions on the “Sunflower” 

At length a slave entered with a huge 
bundle of soft dried grass and herbage, 
which he placed in a corner of the room, 
where a portion of the tloor was marked 
off by a wooden rim of a few inches in 
height. By signs the boys were made to 
understand that this would be their bed 
for the night. Even if they could not sleep 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—THE COVERNOR OF MADRID. 


heard footsteps descend from the upper 
part of the house and cross the hall A 
moment after came the sound of the front 
door opening, and then Charmillx's voice 
saying: 

" Welcome, your excellency ! 
punctual to the minute. 

“Тат always punctual, colonel.” replied 
a deep voice, at the sound of which I felt 
Don Carlos's arm tighten round my waist 
as he stood at my side supporting me. 

* Morla, by all the saints! " he muttered 
in my ear. 

Who is he ? І whispered. 

“ Don Tomas de Morla. one of the gover- 
nors of Madrid. Hush!” 

Some one had entered the room. 

" Curse that fool Antonio! It’s all dark 
in here," we heard Charmilly sav. 

A minute passed, and then we saw a light 
shine through the curtains and on the 
narrow strip of ceiling above our heads. 

“ Set the lamp on the table, Antonio.“ 
we heard Charmilly say, and when a few 
seconds afterwards we heard the door close, 
he added. " Now. your excellency, we shall 
be quite undisturbed here.” 

Well. then, my dear colonel, J am glad 
to be able to tell vou that half our work is 
finished," said Morla's deep voice. I have 
arranged everything. and Napoleon has been 
most considerate. He wished to enter the 
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city to-day, as it is the anniversary of his 
great victory at Austerlitz, but he consented 
to forego his own inclinations when I ex- 
plained to him that if we surrendered with- 
out at least a show of resistance his friends 
here would most likely be hunz by the mob 
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their bodies were weary, and as they saw 
no hope of escape, for every movement was 
watched by the man on the divan, they 
decided to he down. A hard block of wood 
had to do duty as a pillow, but its uncom. 
promising nature was toned down in a 
measure by judicious piling of the grass. 

He said no word. but before he threw 
himself at full length Gratton knelt 
reverentlv. He had no knowledge of where 
they were, no idea of when again they 
would see their. friends, no inkling of what 
the future held for himself and the others. 
But and the very position brought this 
home all the more forcibly— wherever they 
were, he could not feel that God was shut 
out. 

As he knelt, Bissett, who had already lain 
down, looked up. He flushed a little. then 
crept quietly to his chums side nnd also 
knelt in prayer. They did not see the keen 
and somewhat. tnumphant. Jook of their 
watchful guardian, nor did. they know 
that he erept to the curtained doorway and 
beckoned to one of his fellows who was in 
the corridor. The two watched the boys 
in wonder and interest, all unobserved, 

Neither lad spoke upon the subject of 
his quiet prayer, but each felt «ome measure 
of comfort from the silent. communion 
with the Unseen. They had need. of all 
their strength for the weery troubled days 
ahead. and well was it for their. present 
peace that the terrors of to- morrow's eventa 
were as vet hidden from their ken. 

(To be continued.) 
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before he could save them. So we have 
manned the walls. and to-night and to- 
morrow the French will tire a few rounds to 
prove to the foohsh people how helpless we 
are, and then. in a day or so, | am to go out 
to the Emperor and capitulate in due ferm." 

" "Then at seems to me that we have done 
not half. but all that we promised," said 
Charmilly. “ We undertook. that there 
should be no real resistance, and there has 
been none." 

Don ‘Tomas de Morla laughed. 

" You are forgetting, my dear colonel, 
that the Emperor. whose good brother 1x. 
І hope. soon to reign in peace over Spain, 
has other enemies than the Spaniards. — 

“The English, you mean!” exclaimed 
Charmilly. 

“ Precisely, my dear colonel: as long as 
there is ап English army in Spain so long 
will the torch of rebellion smoulder, to Мате 
up again at every opportunity. These 
meddlesome islanders must be destroyed. 

" But how * " cried Charmilly. Moore 
will retire to Portugal the instant he hears 
Madrid has fallen.“ 

“He must not hear of it—at least nt 
until it is too late." Morla said. | 

" But. your excellency, all Spain will 
know it in ten days? 

Ah. ves, in ten days.” said Morla, “ but 
a swift messenger can reach Moore in three; 
and this messenger can tell him, my dear 
colonel. that Madrid has mot fallen, that. on 
the contrary. its people are fighting bravely 
and defending it inch by inch, that the 
forces in the country are already attacking 
Napoleon in the rear, and, in short, that 
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nothing but the presence of the British 
Army is wanting to complete the Emperor's 
destruction." 

“ You mean to lure Moore to Madrid with 
this tale" Charmilly cried. “ Yes; you 
have judged him rightlv ; I know Moore, 
and I know that the thought of retreat is 
driving him mad. He will grasp at such 
pleasant news as a drowning nfan clutches 
at a straw.” 

" Yes, he will come," pursued Morla ; 
“come to find himself surrounded on all 
sides by Napoleon's two hundred thousand 
men, enough to destroy him ten times over. 
Now, colonel, I have chosen you to be this 
messenger and to offer this tempting bait 
to Moore. You have done excellent service 
already; but if you aid me in this, I can 
promise that the Emperor's generosity will 
know no bounds, although he knows nothing 
of it as yet, for the idea is entirely mine." 

Behind the curtain, where Don Carlos 

and I stood, there was just sufficient light 
to enable us to see, and, as I heard this 
infamous scheme propounded, I looked at 
my companion in horror and consternation. 
His appearance at any other time would 
have convulsed me with laughter, for he had 
tilted his hat far back upon his head, his 
eyes were starting from their socketa, and, 
forgetful of his diszuise, he had allowed his 
face to resume its normal appearance in 
place of the wrinkled physiognomy into 
which, as the supposed torturer, he had 
contracted it; and from this savage, stern, 
and almost youthful countenance the long 
white locks and drooping moustaches hung 
down, and shook, and trembled with the 
intensity of his rage. 
But, as may be imagined, I had little 
inclination to laugh, and if we thought we 
had heard the full measure of Morla's 
treachery and cunning we were quickly to 
be undeceived ; for the momentary silence 
that had followed the proposal was broken 
by Charmilly saying : 

" Unfortunately, your excellency, I have 
most important business here in Madrid, 
and I must ask you to find another courier.“ 

“Am I indiscreet in surmising this 
business concerns a lady ?" Morla asked 
with a quiet chuckle. 

" Your excellency cannot be indiscreet.” 
Charmilly replied in а tone of surprise; but 
15 ona how you derive your informa- 
ion 

" Be satisfied that I have it, my dear 
colonel," said Morla ; perhaps I may also 
assume that this lady's father is a prisoner 
in France?“ 

“ Your excellency is quite correct.“ Char- 
milly answered, with growing astonishment 
In his voice. 

“ And, that being so, does she not become 
the ward of the Crown?" pursued the 
Governor of Madrid. Now, as our good 
King Carlos has deserted his throne and 
people, the rights of the Crown are vested 
for the moment in Napoleon. and conse- 
quently he can confer the lady's hand on 
whomsoever he pleases ; and who so likely 
to gain the prize as the man who delivers 
the presumptuous English and their fool- 
hardy general to his Imperial vengeance." 

We heard the rustle of paper and the 
„ of a quill, and then Morla's 
oice again saying. ; 
иеп жап ying, " Неге is what I have 

In consideration of services done to 
155 State by Colonel Charmilly, it is my will 
that the hand of Dona Francesca Valdez, 
a ward of the Spanish Crown, be bestowed 
upon him as soon as the condition of public 
affairs admit.’ 

_ Now,” he added, “ if I obtain Napoleon’s 
signature to that, will you go?“ 
le I am infinitely obliged for your excel- 
“ney 3 kindness," answered Charmilly, but 
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I fear there is another and greater objec- 
tion; Moore knows and dislikes me——~” 

“ Јат aware of it," Morla broke in, and 
also that he has recently been warned 
against you.” 

“Then would not the very fact that it 
was I who brought this news make him 
suspect its truth? Charmilly asked. 

Not in the least," replied Morla. * The 
truth of the news will not depend upon your 
word, but upon the written assurance of the 
British minister himself.” 

" Your excellency is surely joking!” 
cried Charmilly. 

" [s this a time or theme for jest, my dear 
colonel ? " said Morla. “ Listen to me! 
Mr. Frere, the British minister, knows 
nothing of war ; for weeks he has been urging 
Moore to attempt the impossible and strike 
a bold blow, and only Jast night, as he left 
for Talavera, he remarked to me on the 
people’s patriotism and courage, and was 
loud in complaint of what he termed Moore's 
excessive caution. Now you must fellow 
him to Talavera, persuade him that we are 
making an heroic resistance, and that if 
Moore's army advances on Madrid Napo- 
leon's discomliture is certain." 

But will Mr. Frere believe me ? " asked 
Charmilly, and his tone betrayed that he 
was wavering and that the nefarious plan 
appealed greatly to him. 

“ He will believe you because he wants 
to believe you,” said Morla with decision ; 
* and he will write to Moore to move at once 
to the relief of Madrid. Armed with his 
letter you can approach Moore with con- 
fidence ; he dare not disobey it—the whole 
of Europe would cry out at his cowardice ; 
and where his reputation is concerned Moore 
is the most sensitive of men." 

** Sacré nom d'un chien ! " cried Charmilly, 
startled into French. Your excellency is a 
wonderful man ! " 

“I understand human nature, my dear 
colonel, that is all," replied the Governor 
of Madrid. And now, will you go?!“ 

“ Yes, I will go," said Charmilly. 

* Then come with me and I will give you 
vour instructions," returned Morla in a toneof 
relief. You must set out within the hour." 

They went out, and, a moment after, we 
heard Charmilly calling loudly for Sebastian. 
Then steps entered again, the door was 
closed, and Charmilly's voice said : 

“Iam going with Morla and may not be 
back for a week, Sebastian; so go to the 
cellar and hear what that old limb of Satan 
you found for me has wrung out of the boy ; 
and when you have learnt where Dona 
Francesca is hiding. why—cut the obstinate 
young fool's throat ! ” E 

“ Never fear; ГЇЇ not bungle twice," 
Sebastian answered. 

“ You've little reason, for he's bound and 
helpless." returned Charmilly sarcastically. 
“© And now I've news for you," he con- 
tinued. “I took the liberty of soliciting 
Morla's influence to gain Dona Francesca's 
hand for you." 

„And һе?” cried Sebastian eagerly. 

„Promised to demand it from Napoleon 
as a reward for your services," said this 
most accomplished liar. 

Sebastian uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction, and then Charmilly said : 

* And now, till we meet again. If I can, 
Ill return to hear your news before I start. 
But I don't think [ll have the time." 

Then he went out, and a few seconds 
afterwards we heard the front door shut 
with a slam. 

Sebastian still remained in the room. 
* Is he playing me true or false ? " we heard 
him mutter, and then he raised the lump 
and went out, leaving us in darkness. 

* Can you walk? whispered Don Carlos 
in my ear. 
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“ Yes," I replied, for my strength was fast 
coming back to me. | 

“Then quick and quiet!" he said, and 
we stole from behind the curtain. Sebastian 
had not closed the door, and we could hear 
his steps sounding along the hall, and then 
descending the stone stairway to the cellar. 
We waited till we heard him reach the 
bcttom, and then we slipped out of the room 
and across the vestibule to the front door. 
No one was about, and Don Carlos cautiously 
opened it, and the next instant we were out 
of the house and in a dark and deserted 
street. 

No sooner were we round the first corner 
than my rescuer flung his arms round me 
and hugged me for joy. I tried to express 
my thanks to him, but he cut me short, 
crying : 

I led you into the trap, my boy. and I 
should never have forgiven myself if those 
fiends had harmed you." 

^ But how in the world did you——" I 
began. 

Another time! I will tell you all 
another time," he broke in; now we must 
get out of Madrid without losing a moment. 
You heard what that traitor Morla said; 
Charmilly is to start this very night with his 
lying message. Well, we must reach Moore 
before him.” 
core I clapped my hand to my left 

ip. 

“My sword!” 
stolen it!” 

“I don't think we'll go back and look 
for it," said Don Carlos with a grin. Listen 
to that!“ 

It was the roar of an excited multitude, 
and over it. at intervals, booming sounds 
like heavy thunder. 

" Those are Napoleon's guns firing from 
the Retiro hill," he explained as he hurried 
me along, and when, a few minutes later, 
we reached the Alcala, we found the great 
thoroughfare packed from end to end with 
a seething howling mob crying out that the 
city had been betrayed. 

This time they're not far wrong.“ 
muttered Don Carlos as we turned off in the 
direetion of Dona Rosa's house of refuge, 
and when we reached the back alley and 
found it almost blocked by a large coach 
he exclaimed, * Thank heaven, they are 
ready! 

~“ Who are ready ? " I asked. 

All of us; we are all to leave Madrid 
to-night. Castelar had some wind of 
Morla's treachery and is making for the 
open country with his cavalry while yet 
there is time; and we are to go with him. 
If I hadn't found you to-night I was to have 
returned ; Francesca refused to move until 
I promised that. Well, Juan, here is Don 
Rowland!" he said to the driver of the 
coach, who I now saw to be the old servant. 
" Is Dona Rosa ready to go ? " 

"'They only await your excellency,” 
replied Juan, taking up the reins. 

And have you heard from the Marquis? 

Ve are to meet him at the Plaza Mayor 
your excellency.” | 

" Good ! " said Don Carlos, and, leaving 
me outside, entered the house. | 

In less than ten minutes he returned clad 
again in his military uniform, and leading 
Dona Rosa by the hand. Francesca and 
Luis followed them, and my ears tingled 
at the former's exclamation of joy as she 
siw me safe and sound. We helped them 
into the coach, and then Don Carlos said, 
pointing to the dim figures of a man and two 
horses that I now noticed were standing 
behind it : | 

“ Are you strong enough to sit a horse, 
Rowland, or will you travel inside Y " 

I will ride," I answered, for I now felt 
almost recovered. 


I cried. “ They have 
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" Then drain this, my boy, to pull you 
together," and he handed me a flask. 

Then, as soon as we were mounted. Juan 
cracked his whip and the coach moved off, 
and, as we followed it, to the accompani- 

ment of the loud clamour of the mob in the 
neighbouring Alcala and the thunder of the 
French guns, Don Carlos told to my eager 
ears the story of his adventures since I had 
parted from him in the empty house in the 
Calle de la Zarza. 

]t appeared that when he returned with 
the soldiers that Castelar had lent him and 
found I was n» longer where he had left me, 
he naturally supposed that I must have seen 
Charmilly go out, and have followed him as 
we had. arranged. But when two hour 
passed and there were no signs of me, he 
began to dread that something had gone 
wrong, and, at last, led his men across the 
street and burst into the house, to find it 
had been deserted. Signs of recent occupa. 
tion there were many—a smouldering fire, 
a lamp still burning. a guitar (probably that 
to which I had listened to my undoing); but 
not a human soul was to be found, though 
they ransacked the place from cellar to 
arret. 

* You should have witnessed my reception 
by the ladies, my dear Rowland, when I 
retumed home and told them what had 
happened,” he said. From what they said, 

and how they looked, it might have been 
thouzht that I had deliberately murdered 


you." 
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Mad at the thought that he had led me 
to my death, his first action the next morn- 
ing had been to hurry to the Marquis. of 
Castelar to demand that Charmilly should 
b» denouncad to the Junta. and that search 
should be made for him as а proclaimed 
traitor. 

" Denounce him to the Junta. my dear 
Lazan! Castelar had exclaimed. " Why, 
min, more than half of them are Francesados 
and sworn alles of Napoleon! Arrest 
Charmilly! Why I am expecting. every 
moment to be arrested myself!“ 

Foiled in this direction, my gallant friend 
had then determined to see what cunning 
could achieve, and, having carefully dis- 
guis d hims lf as an old man, went out once 
more into the citv, and, as he was tottering 
through the Puerto del Sol. had the great 
good- fortuna to recognise one of Sebastian's 
gang entering a wine house. Without a 
moment's hesitation he followed the ruftian 
in. and found him seated at his drink with 
several companions. They sang а song, 
and Don Carlos told them a tale. Quite 
by chance it was of an ancestor of his who 
had been tortured under the Inquisition. 
Some of the details being more than astonish- 
ing they refused to believe them, and. to 
prove his statement, Don Carlos had asserted 
that he had once in his vouth been employed 
asa torturer himself. This confession seemed 
to please the ruffians, and, as he found 
they loved tales of cruelty, he gave them 
their fill. and was thus engaged, inventing 
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further gruesome decds for their delectatien, 
when Sechastian himself entered the bar. 
As he freely admitted, it was all he could 
do not to betray himself, and he also con- 
fessed that he shivered with fear when he 
remembered that Sebastian had penetrated 
his disguise when he masqueraded in the 
character. of the Lisbon boatman; but 
neverthele he contrived to tinish his story 
without exciting suspicion, and, as soon as 
it was concluded, Sebastian. having learnt 
who he pretended to һе, led him aside and 
asked if he were willing to earn ten dollars. 

" ] did not know,” said Don. Carlos (to 
conclude the narrative in his own worda), 
whether the scoundrel bad smelt a rat and 
Was trving to entrap me, or whether he had 
rome real proposal to make to me in my 
assumed character ; but the chance of tinding 
Charmilly was, I thought, worth the risk, 
and | replied that Î was a poor old man who 
had outhved his trade and that ten dollars 
was A fortune. 

" On that, he pointed out to me a house 
across the street, and bade me come there 
the next. day with ruch instruments of 
torture as ÎI could procure. You know or 
Can guess the rest, fos land ; it Was a case 
of reni, ridi, vici ^ | 

" But what," I asked, t would you have 
done hid Charmilly stayed to see you torture 
me?" 

„ Stabbed him to the heart, locked. the 
door on him, and then carried vou otl as [ 


did," replied my redoubtable friend. 
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THE QUENCHING OF THE FIERY TIDE. 


HE fall saved him. He had been tripped 
T into a little hollow, buried in black 
shadows, under the shelter of a clump of 
gorse breast high, and so thick as to defy 
the trampling advance of his giant pursuer 
and bring him to a standstill. The blow 
had completely stunned him. He lay quite 
motionless, and neither groan nor cry es- 
caped from his blanched lips. If they had 
found him in that condition they might have 
left him for dead. 

But they did not find him. Unaware of 
his fall, the big leader imagined that he was 
still running forward; and. swerving aside 
from the close prickly growth which he 
tried twice to penetrate, and both times in 
vain, he overshot his prey. Nowhere ahead 
could he see him, and yet on he went. ex- 
pecting every moment to spot the fleeting 
shadow, and continue the chase. When no 
shadow appeared, no sign of movement 
whatever over the moonlit heath, he slack- 
ened his pace, then stopped altogether, 
sweeping the ground with his eager eyes, not 
only before him, but on either side. He 
listened, too, intently, on the alert to cftch 
even the faintest sound. His fellows came 
up with him, and followed his example, 
standing perfectly still in the midst of the 
heather. But nothing could they hear or sce. 
The heath before them was empty. and the 
air about them steeped in silence. 

They could not make it out. Where 
could he have vanished? Had they been 
pursuing a phantom * All their speculations 
were useless. Standing there, and wonder- 
ing. with the weird moonlight about them 
and the shadowy woods before, their simple 
spirits were touched by superstitious fear. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
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CHAPTER V. 

There was an clement of witchery in a dis- 
Appearance so sudden and complete. They 
spoke in whispers with bated breath, and 
beheld in each others face ап expression 
of awe. Бу a common impulse they relin- 
quished the chase. No orders were given. 
No proposal was made. They merely turned 
about, and began to retrace their steps, 
with the fire as a guide; and. fortunately 
for Alewyn, they never dreamt that their 
quarry lay hidden in the densely shadowed 
little hollow under the towering gorse 
when they passed close by. | 

When Algwyn recovered from his swoon 
he could not recal! at once what had hap- 
pened to him. A gentle breeze had sprung 
up and was softly fanning his face. The 
moon had  westered considerably. The 
shadow of the clump of furze had crept out 
slowly and formed a broad patch across 
the lower stretch of heather which inter- 
vened between it and the next favourable 
sheltering place. 

His head was full of pain; his temples 
were throbbing; the blood had run from 
his brow, and stiffened upon his check and 
chin. The wound was pulsing slowly and 
still wet. His first movement waa to feel 
ut it, and his first mental sensation one of 
wonder that his fingers should be smeared 
with blood. Then he remembered that he 


` had fallen, and the thought sprang into his 


mind, simultaneously with the thought of 
his pursuers, that he must have received a 
nasty blow. It had been dealt accidentally, 
however. and not by the leader of the chase. 
Where were his pursuers? The impulse 
seized him to continue his flight. He half 
rose, but sank back again, as the idea swiftly 


presented itself that the blow was acci- 
dental. He did not realise that two long 
hours had passed since his fall—it seemed 
to him to have happened but a moment 
ago—and that his pursuers, failing to tind 
him, had returned to their comrades beside 
the fire. 

He lay and listened. hearing nothing, and 
seeing no movement beyond the shadow. 


Perfect silence reigned around him. His 
confidence gradually increased. Every 
minute quickened his perceptions and 


restored his strength. He crept forward 
out of the hollow, and upward to the edge 
of the furze, and saw that the fire was still 
burning in the distance. He could dimly 
discern such of the warriors as were standing 
or sitting about it, but, from the low point 
of view enforced by his recumbent position, 
he could not discern those who were lying 
down ; and the most careful inspection failed 
to reveal anyone moving between the bush 
and the бге. From the position of the moon, 
and the silence about him, and the vacaney 
of the intervening красе, he came slowly 
to the conclusion that he must have been 
unconscious for quite a long time, and that 
his pursuers must have missed him and 
retired from the chase. This increased his 
confidence still further; and, with a licht 
heart. but a wearv body, and a head aching 
frightfully as the result of the blow. he set 
his face again toward the woods, crouching 
as low as possible, and making as much haste 
as the nature of the ground and hi» own 
tired limbs would allow him. 

Where the moonlight fell clear, he dropped 
upon the ground, and wrigeled along at 
length, worm-like; but where the shadows 
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faveured him, he ran forward. carefully, 
striving his very best to reach the shelter 
of the trees. Weakened and sickened by 
the blow, he fell headlong three or four times, 
but scrambled to his feet again and hastened 
on; and, unseen and unpursued, he gained 
the trees at last, and found the bay standing 
quietly where he had tethered him. He 
led him upward, at an angle, across the face 
of the hill, and, when he deemed himself 
sufficiently far ahead to escape the detection 
of the group around the fire, downward, at 
a similar angle, until he emerged once more 
upon the heath. Remounting with some 
difficulty because of the soreness and stiff- 
neas of his limbs, and the headache that 
yet troubled him, he made for the paved 
Roman road, which he knew would con- 
duct him most readily and safely to his 
destination. 

After his long rest, the spirited bay was 
full of vigour, and carried him rapidly over 
the ground. The cool night air, rushing 
against his face, revived him, and, taking a 
snack from his wallet as he galloped along, 
he soon began to feel better, if not quite 
himself, again. 

He was tormented by self-reproaches. 
He ought. never to have gone near the fire, 
but, obedient to Geta's instructions, carefully 
avoided it. "Three or four hours of precious 
time had been thrown away. He had come 
within an ace of being taken, and no thanks 
were due to bim that he was not at that 
moment in the hands of the enemy. Не 
owed his escape entirely to a fortunate and 
purely accidental fal. He called himself 
a fool, and he felt like one. His licht- 
heartedness vanished. As he rode onward 
through the night his sense of shame was 
not diminished when he realised that, with 
all the speed he could get out of the willing 
steed beneath him, it would be nearer mid- 
day than sunrise before he could present 
himself at the gates of the city. 

These self-reproaches were succecded by 
the recollection of Conan's strange conduct 
in response to the signal he had given him. 
He had not been able to turn it over in his 
mind until now. All his faculties had been 
concentrated on the effort to escape. Why 
had Conan acted in that manner? It was 
not a friendly proceeding on his part to 
rouse the slumbering and unsuspicious foe. 
He had ventured near to help him. It 
was & scurvy trick to shoot out his finger, 
and to cry out his name. By acting in 
that manner he had not only showed the 
foe where he was, but sent. them after him 
In eager pursuit. No mean prize would it 
have been to possess Pome of the son 
of the fallen Prince of Caer Arnahe, and the 
revelation of his name would fan the flame 
of their ardour, and increase the keenness 
of the chase. If Conan were not brave 
enough to dash through the fiery circle, or 
thought that even then escape was im- 
possible, he might have motioned to him 
quietly to retire. But to betray him, as 
he had evidently meant to do, was inex- 
plicable. 

Algwyn could only account for it in two 
Ways, both of them dishonourable to Conan 
—either he intended to curry favour with 
the heathen by his betrayal, or he intended 
to take advantage of. the confusion in the 
camp caused by the pointing finger and the 
loud outery, and the absence of the warriors 
In pursuit of a new and more illustrious 
Captive, to make good his own escape. 
In the one case, he would have benefited 
by Algwyn’s suffering; in the other, he 
would have secured his own freedom at 
the expense of the captivity of his friend. 

€ heathen might not have been content 
merely to take him. They might have 
slain him out of hand. Probably they 
would have slain him, and in this summary 
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fashion rid themselves of a dangerous rival 
to the possession of a part of the land which 
their swords had won. For, as in other 
parts of the country, they fought to occupy. 
Permanent settlement was their ultimate 
aim. The original proprietors must bo 
wiped out. And was he not Kyndylan's son? 
Death would have been his fate, not cap- 
tivity; and Conan must have been aware 
of this. By Algwyn’s death he meant to 
ease his own condition, perhaps to procure 
his own release. 

It now occurred to Algwyn, for the first 
time, to question the fulness of Geta’s tale. 
There was some other reason, doubiless, 
than that which he had led them to believe, 
why he had escaped alone, and left his 
companion in the foemen's power. If 
Conan were capable of conduct so selfish 
and dastardly as that which he had recently 
witnessed, and if he could coolly place in 
imminent peril for his own ends the life of a 
lad who had ventured much to befriend 
him, what had he not done on the night 
when he was taken, and Geta had hurried 
back without him, wounded and weary, 
to bring them the fateful news? For the 
sake of Igerna, for Conan's own sake, Geta 
might have suppressed certain particulars, 
which, if they were only known, would com- 
pletely clear away even the shadow of a 
charge that he had forsaken his ccmrade 
in the hour of his need. 

Accompanied by these bitter thoughts 
Algwyn rode on, checking the pace of the 
bay where the ground was hilly, but giving 
him the rein, and pressing him forward at 
the top of his speed, down the long inclines 
and along the not infrequent levels. The 
light decreased with the declining moon. 
The way lay almost continuously through 
overshadowing woods. In places where the 
slanting moonlight was altogether cut off 
it was quite dark, but the horse was sure- 
footed, and, by instinct. or by a vision 
more reliable than Algwyn's, he kept steadily 
to the middle of the road. : 

Where Algwyn could not see he could 
hear the ring of the horse's hoofs upon the 
pavement. He listened for the sound 
along the darker stretches until it became 
like music to him, and banished the gloomy 
reflections which had taken possession of his 
mind. Аз the iron heels of the trusty steed 
struck the stony way, the vivid sparks 
flew out, and momentarily illumined the 
darkness ; and the fleeting glimpses he ob- 
tained of them by glancing down cheered 
him, and led him to anticipate the end of the 
journey. But the dawn broke, and the light 
spread, and the sun began to fleck the way 
with shadows, and many long miles was he 
yet from Caer Legion. 

The pace of the bay was diminishing. He 
was breathing hard, and mottled with 
flying foam. At the gentlest ascent he 
pulled up of his own accord, and he had to 
be coaxed into a gallop when they came to 
the levels. Algwyn himself was almost too 
tired to sit in the saddle. His headache 
returned with the ascending sun, and the 
wound in his forehead was throbbingly pain- 
ful. Now and again he had to shake his 
frame, and set his teeth, and steel his will 
to save himself from fainting. It seemed as 
if the walls of Caer Legion would never 
lift themselves before his straining eyes. 
Then, when he thought that both he and the 
horse could go no farther, but must either 
stop to rest or fall in sheer fatigue. he 
beheld below him, shining like a silver 
bow, the long curve of the Dee, and at no 
great distance beyond it. lifted clear above 
the perfectly flat and intervening meadow 
land, the ruddy ramparts and watch-towers 
of the famous Roman city. 


Slowly he crossed the bridge and ap- 


proached the gate. Struck by the jaded 
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appearance of the steed, and the blanched 
but blood-stained face of the youthful 
rider, a party of warriors, issuing from the 
gate, halted to stare at him. Their leader 
was Brocmacl himself. He fastened his 
eyes upon the lad, then dropped them to 
the bay, and, recognising both, he cried out, 
and гап as he cried, “ Why, it is Algwyn 
—Kyndylan's son!“ 

Before he could reach him Algwyn had 
reeled in the saddle, and would have fallen 
if Brocmael had not caught him just in time. 
The horse, with its neck stretched out toward 
the ground, its withers and fl: nks bathed 
in a profuse lathering sweat, a' d its breath 
issuing in two long streams from its dis- 
tended nostrils, stood before them trembling. 
but otherwise stock-still. One of the men 
began to scrape away the moisture with 
his forefinger and to flick it upon the ground. 
Brocmael gave orders for the bay to be led 
away to the stables, and its wants promptly 
attended to, while he devoted himself to the 
care of the exhausted rider. 

Under Brocmael's supervision Algwyn 
was carried into the city. His wound was 
bathed and dressed, and food was prepared 
for him. Soon he was able to tell his tale, 
suppressing only that part of it which 
referred to Conan's outcry, unwilling, even 
as Geta had been. to expose the treachery 
of one whom he had always regarded as a 
friend. Heallowed them to suppose that the 
heathen themselves, undirected by Conan's 
pointing finger, and unaroused by the 
shouting of his name, had seen him lurking 
in the heather, and darted after him. 

Great was the sorrow of Brocmael, a 
sorrow shared to the full by all the men of 
Pengwern, when they heard of the death of 
Kyndylan, and the fall of Caer Arnahc— 
that the once fair city on the Severn waa 
now a blackened heap of ruins, and nearly 
all its people, with their Prince, slain by 
the ruthless swords of the invaders. Ceaw- 
lin's men Brocmael knew as the West Saxons, 
the strongest and most terrible of all the 
heathen hosts.  Thev had overrun the 
whole of the lower Severn valley, and had 
settled on all the pleasant lands between 
the Thames and the sea. And now they had 
broken into the valley of the upper Severn, 
and threatened both Powys and Gwynedd. 
In a very few years, unless they were 
checked, they, and the other heathen, the 
Engles of the east and north, would have 
eaten up the whole country, and left the 
Britons no place to dwell in, except, and that 
only for a time, the inhospitable mountains 
and the fringe of the western sea. 

Pengwern must have fallen by now. The 
Prince of Powys needed not that anyone 
should tell him this. He concluded, and 
rightly, that the home of his ancestors, the 
centre of his kingdom, the little British 
town clustered under the high rocky fortress 
within the loop of the sunny Severn, was in 
ashes. and doubtless the fortress itself 
was stormed and drenched with the blood 
of its defenders. Pengwern would not 
escape when Caer Arnahe had fallen. The 
fiery tide would roll on. enveloping in its 
course all human habitations, and, unless 
they could quench it, Gwynedd would be 
overwhelmed as well as Powys. and both 
kingdoms would vanish in the furious attack 
of a relentless foe. 

They must act, and act at once. Cadwalla 
must be sent for, urged to hasten back to 
his capital, and to gather about him all his 
available men. He was slowly retuming 
from a visit to the Forest of Elmet, an 
appanage of the kingdom of Gwynedd, 
whither he had gone to confer with the 
tributary princelet on the assistance the 
foresters might give them in the case of an 
attack from the south. ° 

He, the tributary princelet, had his own 
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troubles in the increasing and inccesant 
ressure of the Engles of Deira upon tho 

ky borders of his little realm; but he 
promised his overlord that he would hold 
himself in readiness to march to his help 
with thrice seven hundred men, foresters, 
bowmen, and billmen, as soon as the summons 
came. With this promise Cadwalla was 
more than satisfied. He wended his way 
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homeward quite leisurely, never dreaming 
that the summons would have to be sent 
while he was yet upon the road. But the 
couriers met him, and told him that the 
heathen were already approaching, and, 
indeed, almost at his gates. Brocmuel was 
impatiently awaiting hisreturn. Meanwhile, 
from the heart of the mountains and the 
margin of the sea, the warriors of Gwynedd 
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were gathering, summoned in his absence by 
his confederate and friend. 

He hastened southward at this alarming 
news, and the couriers continued their 
Journey, charged with an urgent message to 
the underling he had left only a couple of 
days before to join him with the foresters of ges 
Elmet without delay. 
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ED was busy frying flapjacks when I 
burst in at the camp door, after 
covering three miles faster than I had ever 
trailed wounded caribou. At sight of my 
white face he suspended his cenatory occupa- 
tion, and cried out to know what the matter 
was. 

In a few hurried words I told him the 
story. As he realised the full extent of 
Pete’s peril, he gasped out : 

“ The crazy trapper!” 

Then the truth flashed on me. Pete was 
in the clutches of a madman, a demented 
trapper, who, for a few months past, had 
been at large in the woods, eluding by his 
cunning the posse sent to take him. We had 
been warned early in the season that a 
madman was roaming about in the Tan- 
quoomoe region by an old hunter who, 
while trailing moose, had been benighted 
near our camp and had spent the night with 
us. But we had given this warning little 
heed, and in a week had forgotten all 
about it. Now, however, it all came back 
to us, and we remembered, with cruel dis- 
tinctness, the old hunter’s parting words: 
" Now, keep your eyes peeled, an’ if he 
shows up, bore him, or he'll bore you, sure 
аз gun's iron." And this was the man who 
had Pete in his power! Truly it was an 
anxious situation. 

After a moment’s silence, Red spoke. 

We must follow them,“ he said, going to 
where our rifles hung on the wall and taking 
them down from their pegs. * Here. stick 
these doughnuts in your pocket ; we'll eat 
as we go along. Аге you ready? Then 
let's be off." 

_ Together we went outside into the gather- 
ing wildness of the night. A momentary 
halt to tighten the thongs of our snowshoes 
and accustom our eyes to the darkness, 
then we filed down the path to the lake 
and struck out for the opposite shore, two 
miles distant. 

_ Fortunately the night was not so black as 
it had given promise of being, for the full 
moon was rising and diffused a little light, 
even through the mass of clouds and the 
seething snow. But this fact did not benefit 
us once we were fairly out on the ice, where 
the wind, howling down out of the north- 
east, drove the dry snow before it in a vast 
moving wall of grey, through which it was 
impossible to see anything outside a ten- 
foot radius. It was into this whirling 
maelstrom that we plunged, guided by the 
direction of the wind, which we were 
obliged to keep in our teeth; and after an 
hour of the hardest shoeing we had ever 
experienced, the opposite shore was reached. 

Once fairly in among the trees, where the 
force of the wind was broken, we made 
better progress. Soon we came into the 
burnt land, near the scene of my adventure. 
We found the spot without difficulty. 
Leading off to the right ran a faintly defined 
trail, already nearly obliterated by the 
shifting snow, and, after a brief glance over 
the ground, we picked up the trail and 
followed it cautiously across the burnt land 
and into the gloom of the forest beyond. 
` Stumbling, falling, now on the trail, now 
off, but always moving, we plodded on, our 
cars alert to every sound that rose above the 
howling of the wind and the hiss of snow 
in the spruces, our every sense strained to its 
utmost tension by the danger we were in 
of being at any moment shot down by the 
madman. . At such times the imagination 
Performs strange antics. But as the time 
Wore on, and the tracks began to show, by the 
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CHAPTER II. 


constantly decreasing quantitv of snow in 
them, that we were closing up with the object 
of our pursuit, the sensation of personal fear 
passed away, and we experienced an acces- 
sion of bravery, as the soldier, when the 
fight i» fairly in progress, finds his terror 
give place to a total disregard of life and 
limb. | 

We were now, as we thought, in the 
vicinity of Loon Lake. Ever since taking 
up the trail it had led us through a heavily 
timbered spruce country, very rough and 
broken ; but now it bore more to the south- 
east and ran through flat pine lands, inter- 
spersed with patches of two-year growth, 
which led us.to think we were traversing old 
and abandoned lumbering ** works.” Nor 
were we mistaken in our surmise, for 
presently we came to where the madman 
had struck into an overgrown logging 
road, and ten minutes later we came out 
into a clearing before an old tumble-down 
camp. ' ; 

From the window of this hovel streamed 
a soft yellow shaft of light, speckled with 
swift snowflakes. Here, then, was the 
madman’s lair. Evidently he was at home; 
evidentlv, too, he was awake, for as we 
stood hesitating how to act, we had shadow 
evidence that some one was moving within 
the hut. So Red crept forward to recon- 
noitre. 

They're there," he said, coming back 
after what seemed a long interval. Pete's 
lying on the floor near the stove, wrapped 
up like a mummy. Our mad friend is 
cooking supper—and mighty good it smells, 
too. We may as well get into the lean-to 
out of the storm ; it's dark in there, and if 
the madman opens the door he won't see 
us till we've had a chance to club him over 
the head. Come on." 

Leaving our raquets sticking upright in 
the snow, we waded stealthily up to the dark 
opening in the lean-to, through which we 
crept on moccasined tip-toe. 

The lean-to of a lumber camp, it may Le 
explained, is merely a porch of poles 
intended to keep the snow from banking 
against the camp door. This particular 
lean-to was but little larger than a sentry- 
box, and once inside it we were brought so 
close to the door of the camp that a person 
opening it from within would be able to see 
us quite as soon as we, blinded by the 
sudden glare, could see him. We realised 
this almost at once, and were preparing to 
retreat to mature a plan of action, when the 
door was thrown back from the inside, 
and the brawny figure of the madman 
appeared, silhouetted against the bright 
interior. In one hand he held an axe. in the 
other a lantern, and the glare of this, striking 
full in our faces, blinded us, and gave him a 
momentary advantage. 

With a yell he dropped the lantern and 
raised the axe for a blow at Red. Then 
happened one of those providential little 
things which sometimes intervene to save 
a life. The head of the axe, as it swept 
upward, came in contact with the lintel of 
the door, the violence of the shock throwing 
the madman slightly off his striking poise, 
giving us a chance to recover. Then, as 
he stepped forward a pace to clear his axe 


and get an unobstructed sweep at Red, 


I, too, advanced one pace and thrust the 
butt of my. Winchester, with all the force 
of my arms, full against his bearded mouth. 
With a yell more terrible than the first, 
he staggered back into the camp, the blood 
streaming down over his blanket coat, 


tinging his rusty beard a brighter red. In 
a twinkling we were on him, striving to 
bear him down, but, weak and dazed as 
he was, he shook us off, and, springing back 
against the wall, he stood at bay, the gleam- 
ing axe raised high above his head. 

" Ah," he yelled shrilly, menacing us 
with the weapon, I'll hack your hearts 
out ! " And as he stood there, glaring at us 
with his glittering mad eyes, he seemed 
indeed capable of executing his awful 
threat. With the blood dripping in thick 
drops from his beard, and his wild eyes 
rolling fiercely in their sockets, he was 
hideous beyond description. 

“ Blood ! " he screamed, spitting a thick 
stream from his mouth, and advancing a 
step toward us with the axe raised threaten- 
ingly. 

Thinking he was coming, we took a step 
backward, bringing our rifles up ready fcr 
use. But we hesitated to shoot a human 
being, even though he was a dangerous 
madman, and in that instant’s delay our 
chance was lost. With a yell that split 
the air like a thunderclap, the madman 
sprang forward, swinging the axe above 
his head, and if he had not in his crazy 
excitement overreached me by six inches, 
I had that moment been dead. Аз it was, 
the axe-helve struck me squarely on the 
head and stretched me, stunned, upon the 
floor. But even as I fell I saw Red leap 
forward like a panther, saw the butt of his 
Winchester descending with an ugly swish, 
heard a thud, and then, as in a dream, I 
saw the figure of the madman sink down 
beside me, and I knew no more. 

When consciousness returned, I found 
myself lying in one of the bunks, my head, 
very much too small for the pain it contained, 
pillowed on the madman's blanket, while 
Pete stood near making a pad for my scalp 
wound. A few paces distant lay the mad- 
man, breathing heavily, his arms and legs 
secured in a network of snowshoe thongs. 
The room was filled with a ruddy glow, and 
the stifling odour of burning fat—for the 
madman’s neglected skillet of bacon had 
taken fire and was blazing for all it was 
worth—which by that time was not much. 

Later, as we sat in a row on the deacon’s 
seat," making an early matutinal meal of 
overdone bacon and underdone supawn, 
Pete gave us the facts of his capture. It 
seems that soon after leaving camp he was 
set upon by the madman, who rclieved him 
of his rifle and snowshoes, and then forced 
him to march through the deep snow for 
miles to this old camp, for what purpose 
can only be surmised. That the madman's 
primary object in attacking Pete had been 
to supply himself with rifle and snowshoes 
is probable, but what his final purpose was 
we could only conjecture on the basis of his 
attempt to do for me. 

Owing to the severe strain to which Pete 
had been put by his terrible march through 
the snow, we were obliged to remain where 
we were for two days, largely subeisting on 
baked Canada grouse, which at that season 
were not particularly pleasant eating. 
Then, on the third day, as soon as it was 
light enough to see in the woods, we set out 
with our prisoner for the nearest lumber 
camp, distant eighteen miles across a rough 
country. Perforce we travelled slowly. 
The snow was five feet deep on “a level, 
and light as a feather; but we made the 
camp by nightfall, notwithstanding, and 
gave our charge up to the boss lumber- 
man, who undertook to take him out to 
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the settlement the following day on a tote 
sled. 

But when morning came, the madman 
was gone. Not far, however. Just out- 
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side the door he lay—frozen solid. In the 
night, while the camp slept. he had managed, 
bound as he was, to wriggle across the tloor 
and out into the open air, where seventy-two 


degrees of frost soon placed him, as doubt- 
less he intended it should, beyond the reach 
of a State asylum. 


[THE END.] 
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THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD, AND HOW IT IS 


(Р June 1, 1906, the Simplon Railway was 
opened for paasenger traffic. Seated 
in the sumptuously appointed corridor 
carriages of the “Simplon Express,” 
powerful electric locomotives, which have 
superseded the steam variety at the mouth 
of the tunnel, haul travellers through the 
vitals of the Lepontine Alps. : 
The matter of fact individual dismisses 
the transit of the longest tunnel in the 
world as twenty minutes of rock-girt night. 
The imaginative person, on the other 
hand, is moved to some enthusiasm on 
making his first journey through this 
splendid monument of the triumph of 
human skil and genius. But to realise 
fully the inwardness of the triumph, one 
must have visited the tunnel in the making, 
when all was gloom, irruptions of water, 
enervating heat, muffled explosions, and 
the haunting impression of danger on every 
side. 
` The construction of the Simplon Tunnel 
was only brought to a successful issue 


— 


Waiting for a Simplon Express. 
One of the new 1,000 н.г. electric locomotives. 


after а titanic conflict with the elements, 
and on many occasions it seemed not im- 
probable that science would have to abandon 
in despair the solution of the gigantic 
problems that presented themselves. 
Nature marshalled her forces under three 
heads. There was terrific heat. The tem- 
perature rose to such a degree near the 
middle of the tunnel, that it was almost 
impossible for the miners to carry on 
operations. This difficulty was eventually 
overcome by copious sprays of glacier water. 
In places the awful weight of the super- 
incumbent mountain was such that it 
threatened to fall and pulverise the galleries. 
The strongest wooden beams first used as 
supports for the latter were splintered to 
matchwood, and the iron constructions 
next tried crumpled up like paper. Ulti- 
mately ‘the danger was avorted by using 
tremendous blocks of cement and rect. 
angular steel frames, placed from one to 
three feet apart. 

Nevertheless, *he worst and most dreaded 
foe were the tumultuous inrushes of hot 
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and cold springs, which poured out of the 
inmost recesses of the mountain, and 
annihilated everything which stood in their 
way. To carry off the water, artificial 
channels had to be cut through the solid 
rock. The number of workmen employed 
in the construction of the tunnel averaged 
3,000, and attained a maximum of 4,000, 
Nearly 2,000,000 cubic yards of debris 
were removed in driving the perforation. 
About 1,350 tons of dynamite were used 
in the blasting operations, and to these 
must be added 4,000,000 detonators and 
3,200 miles of fuses. The number of drill 
holes, measuring 6 ft. in depth by 4 in. in 
diameter, amounted in round numbers to 
4,000,000, 

The Brandt hydraulic drill, which was 
exclusively used in the boring, is the most 
perfect machine of the kind. It possesses 
the inestimable advantage of su} pressing 
all dust, which is the cause of a terrible 
disease, called miners’ phthisis, or Tunnel 
Worm.“ In boring the St. Gotthard 


Tunnel with other forms of drills, 80 per 
cent, of the miners were struck down by 
this horrible malady, whereas not a single 
case occurred among the Simplon miner. 
The alignment of the Simplon Tunnel is 
due north and south, piercing the Alps 
between the Rhone Vallev, in Switzerland, 
and the valley of the Diveria. in Italy. 
Its exact length is 64,972 ft.-—i.e. 12 miles 
537 yds. The St. Gotthard Tunnel is 
9 miles 564 yds. long; the Mont Cenis, 
7 miles 1,730 yds.; the Arlberg, 6 miles 
4,044 yds. ; and the Ricken, 5 miles 500 yda. 
Al these are Alpine tunnels There are 
only four other railway tunnels in the 
world which attain a length of 4 milea— 
namely, the Ronco (Italy), 4 miles 1,739 yds. ; 
Borgallo (Italy), 4 miles 700 yds. ; Hoosac 
(United States), 4 miles 685 vds. ; and our 
own Severn Tunnel, which is the longest 
sub-aqueous one, 4 miles 624 yds. The 
Simplon Tunnel is fashioned cn a different 
principle from all that went before. ]t 
comprises а pair of single-line tunnels, 
placed 56 ft. apart, and vonnected- with one 


Southern Entrance to Simplon Tunnel at Iselle. 
N.B.—Onuly the right-band tunnel ів in use. The ventilator screen із down closing 
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another at intervals of 060 ft. by means of 
transverse shaft The idea is for each 
bore to act as a ventilating shaft to the 
other. ‘The twin perforations were ad- 
vanced side by side, but for the present 
only the eastern one is used by trains. 
The dunensions of this, the main tunnel, 
are from 141 to 161 ft. in width by 18 ft. 
in height, while the auxiliary tunnel measures 
10 ft. by 8 ft. However, owing to the 
growth of traflic along the route, the en- 
largement of the latter, to take another set 
of rails, has been begun, and it will be one 
foot wider than the first, The Swiss, ot 
northern portal of the tunnel lies I} mile 
east from the town of Brig, and the 
southern portal about half a mile below the 
Itallan village of Isellc. 

Proceeding from north to south, the 
tunnel ascends for 10,000 ydx., on an incline 
of 2 per cent., to the summit level, which 
is 2.313 feet above sea level It next runs 
horizontally for а distance of 600 ydas., 
beyond which it descerds, оп ап incline 


——— 
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the portal, 


of 7 per cent., for 11,000 yds. There is 8 
short and gentle curve at each extremity, 
otherwise the mammoth bore is as straight 
as a die. The Italian frontier is С 

at 5:65 miles from the northern entrance, 
and as the express trains pass over the 
boundary a polite Swiss or Italian Customs 
officer, as the case may be, enters your 
compartment and asks if you have anything 
to declare. 

The Nimplon is the least steeply graded, 
and pursues its subterranean course at & 
far lower elevation above sea level than any 
other Alpine tunnel. But these same 
factors, which render it a more economical 
route to work, cause it to achieve a fres 
record in reapect of depth. The depth of 
the axis below the mountains averages 
3,740 feet, and is at ite deepest —namely. 
7,000 ft.—at the frontier of Switzerland and 
Italy. 

In the constructional operations the 
motive power required at each end of the 
tunnel was about 6,000 horse-power, 
this was forthcomirg by harne ing the 
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has entered, both the entrance to the 
running tunnel and the opposite end of the 
auxiliary tunnel are closed by flexible 
screens, which descend like the drop scene 
of a theatre. Immediately afterwards, the 


` rivers Rhone and Diveria to mighty tur- 
^  bine& „Long before the work was com- 
pleted, however, the rapid progress of the 
science of electric traction pointed to the 
feasibility of utilising this same hydraulic 


iN | Interior o. the new Station at Brig. 
Showing the new electric locomotive which works the tunnel between Brig and 
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power for the generation of cur- 
rent for working the trains through 
the tunnel Electric traction is 
— less costly than steam, and it has 

the additional advantage of mini- 


T. mising the. vitiation of air and 
the corrpsion of metal. 
T The electric locomotive, which 


> takes the place of the steam at 
" Brig or Iselle, somewhat re- 
m sembles in appearance the type 
yt employed on the Metropolitan 
tb Railway between Baker Street 
t and Harrow, but it is consider- 
ably bigger, heavier, and more 
e powerful, The electric system in- 

stalled is, however, very different 


4, In principle from that in vogue 
^ with electric railways in this 
a country. Current at far higher 
» tension than we employ is trans- 
F mitted to the motors, not by a 
if shoe making contact with a 
1 


third rail," but by means of a 
= bow-shaped collector on the roof 
1 of the locomotive engaging with 
„ n overhead wire, 

© arrangements for the ventilation of 


a the tunnel, the air in which is more free 
б from gases than that of any other Alpine 
n tunnel, and sweeter to boot than is ex- 
„„ penenced in most English tunnels, are very 


Ingenious and interesting. Directly a train 


View of the Deserted Works at the Southern Portal. 


The line and short tunnels near Iselle station, the Gorge of Gondo, ete. all looking 
south towards Domo d'Ossola. 


werful fans installed at the extremities 
in delivering fresh air into the bores, 
and exhausting the foul. The air driven in 
at the point of train entrance is, near mid- 
tunnel, reinforced and cooled by that which 
arrives from along the opposite end of the 
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Snow Galleries and Embankments. 
On the approach line through the Gorge of Gondo, between Iselle and Domo 
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auxiliary tunnel, this second current being 
then directed backwards towards the point 
of its entry through one of the transverse 
shafts left open for the purpose, all of the 
others being blocked up, and so is made to 


Nor. hern Entrance of the Cairasca Corkscrew Tunnel- two miles long. 
On the approach line from Domo d'Ossola to Тее. 
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d' Orsola. 


flow in parallel with the current 
in the main tunnel. 

These flexible screens are made 
of light substance, in order that, 
should they fail to rise in due 
time for the passing of a train, the 
collision would be no more serious 
than the impact suffered by a 
circus performer when he jumps 
through a paper hoop. 

Passengers make a great error 
if they keep the windows closed 
while passing through the tunnel. 
To do this is to experience heat 
and stuffiness, and to nullify the 
elaborate devices installed for 
ensuring cool and clean transit. 

The tunnel is not lighted, but 
at intervals green signal lamps 
flash by. To obviate any feeling 
of uneasiness which might be 
experienced if a train came to a 
stop inside the bore, for ordinary 
service no shunting or crossing 
of trains is supposed to take 
place on the level stretch in the 
centre, which is double-tracked, 
во ав to permit of this being done should 
the occasion arise. 

Besides the great tunnel, the Simplun 
Railway includes a notable stretch of new 
line, extending from the southern portal 
toztlte important Italian town and railway 
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junction of Domo d’Ossola, Its length is 
nearly twelve miles, and for most of the 
distance the line runs terraced on the 
precipitous mica-slate walls of the wild 
and romantic Gorge of Gondo, except 
where it crosses and recrosses the famous 
road, the foaming Diveria, and other 
turbulent mountain torrents, by means of 
fine bridges, till it emerges into the wider 
sunlit valley of the Vedso, and finally 
descends into the fertile plains of Piedmont. 

Here there are six more tunnels, the longest 
of which is a helical or corkscrew perfora- 
tion, allowing the line to double on itself, 
two miles in length. In addition, there 
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SOMETHING NEW IN PARLOUR GAMES. 


ANY readers of the “ B.O.P." will no doubt 
have become familiar by this time with 
the diversion of indoor duck-shooting. as set 
forth in " Bang," and proficient in the 
bloodless warfare of “ Hostilities.” The 
game which I am about to describe I have 
designated Aeroludo," and it will be found 
fully as entertaining as those already 
mentioned. 

Like its predecessors, this game is played 
with a board and teetotum, but, in this case, 
the moves represent the ascents and de- 
scents of an aeroplane through space, instead 

‚ of progress from point to point on a plane, 


Жы Me 
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General Plan of Board, showing '' Aeroplane’ used as Obstacie. 


and are taken in three directions only—i.e. 
forwards, upwards and downwards. 

The board may be of any convenient size, 
and should be made to fold, as in the other 
games referred to. The general plan of the 
inner portion is shown in the illustration, 
but, provided the oblong spaces are ruled off 
correctly and the various characters added, 
there is no necessity to sketch the bird's. 
eye view depicted. A little embellishment 
of this sort, however, adds to the attractive- 
ness of the game, and as anything worth 
doing is worth doing well" the time and 
trouble thus involved will not be wasted. 
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are several long snow galleries of massive 
masonry to protect the line from avalanches. 

During the comparatively short space of 
time the Simplon route has been open, such 
an enormous stream of traffic has tlowed 
along the new transcontinental artery that 
it has been decided to proceed at once 
with the work of shortening the approaches 
from the north by means of the construc- 
tion of a fifth great Alpine tunnel, piercing 
the Bernese Alps under the Loetschberg 
Pass. The Loetschberg Railway, now under 
construction, begins at  Frütigen, near 
the Lake of Thun, and effecta a junction 
with the Jura-Nimplon Railway between 


By A. E. Hopes. 


III. —'* AEROLU DO.” 


The aeroplane which is seen sailing above 
the clouds is not put there without purpose, 
It is to form an " obstacle " during play. 
and, if desired, one or two more may be 
added. Apart from these stationary aero- 
planes, four additional ones will be required 
for use by the players. Some suggested 
designs for these are given in the illustra- 
tion, which should be copied on cards of 
similar size to the oblong spaces on the 
board. Jf, however. you do not cire to go 
to this trouble, cards of various colours may 
be used in lieu thereof. 


The construction of а teetotum was 


explained in both Bang" and Hos. 
tilities," so there is no need for me to refer 
to this matter again. For the purposes of 
“ Aeroludo," one having eight sides is re- 
quired, and its “face” should be divided 
off and marked in accordance with the 
diagram. The sections on which "F" 
appears should be coloured гей, the two 
with D," blue; those marked A," white; 
and the remaining division black. 

The letters D," A.“ and F” stand 
for desc»nd," °° ascend,” and forward 
respectively, indicating the direction in 
which an aeroplane must be moved, and the 


A place named 
milea distant from 


Lausanne and Brig at 
Raron. situated eight 


the northern entrance to the Simplon 
Tunnel. 
The Loetschberg Tunnel itself will b» 


R] miles long, and, therefore, the third 
longest tunnel in the world. It will consist 
of one bore, wide enough to accommodate 
two lines of way, instead of twin single. 
track perforations, ` The hand excavation 
was beyun in October, 1906, and machine 
boring in March, 1907. The terms of the 
contract. stipulate that the tunnel must be 
finished and ready for traffic by September I, 
1911. 


figures show the number of spaces avail 
able. 

The game starts by the players spinning 
the teetotum in turn. The first to obtain 
the black". places his. aeroplane on the 
space marked “1O the next on 7 2." and 
so on. Until a player. has succeeded in 
getting hin © machine ^. on one. of these 
Starting: points. by this. means, he cannot. 
of course, Commence to move. Having 
accomplished. this preliminary. ascent, an 
aeropline is moved in accordance with the 
spins of the teetotum, as explained above. 
For example, should the latter fall on a red 
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division, the machine is moved forward 
the number of spaces indicated; if blue, 
upwards ; and if white, downwards. Dunng 
"flight " the “black” counts nil. ИОН 
only used for the initial throw, already 
mentioned. and when a machine de 
scends below the double line at the lower 
portion of the board. In the latter 1 
the aeroplane is supposed to have grounds. 
and ann hee it is until the “ black 
is cast. It is then moved fire spaces UP 
wards on the board, and proceeds as before. 
It will be noticed that three spaces. below 


the “ground line,’ are marked with the 
у [letters 
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letters“ d. a. n- e..“ A“ machine descend- 
ing on or beneath either of these is supposed 
to have fallen in the ocean, which is here 
represented, and takes no further part in 
the game. | 
When a player spins " a number which 
takes his aeroplane on to a space occupied 


Fo 


Q 


Face of Teetotum. 


by another (in flight), he removes the latter 
to his formé? position, or, in other words, 
changes ,places with same. Aeroplanes 
beneath the " ground line" waiting to 
ascend, however, are not to be shifted in 
this way,«and*any “ machine” descending 
thereunder merely takes up its allotted 


position, whether the space in question be 
already occupied or not. 

Should an aeroplane alight on an “ ob- 
stacle,” the move is continued in the same 
direction.an equal number of spaces to that 
originally taken (i.e. double the number 
cast), provided there be room to do so, 
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If, however, the edge of the board renders 
this impossible, the throw is forfeited. 

After passing the thick line on the left of 
the board, the red divisions of the teetotum 
count nil, so that aeroplanes can then 
merely ascend and descend until the con- 
clusion of the game, 

The object of the game is to descend to 
one of the four squares marked with a star 
in the extreme left-hand bottom corner 
of the board, and the player whose aeroplane 
is the first to do so is the winner. 

Provision has been made for four persons 
to take part in the game, but this number 
is not, of course, essential. Should there be 
only two or three players, the superfluous 


aeroplanes may be used as additional 
" obstacles." 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, К.Х, 


The Boy Himself, the Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens, 


qu is a month every healthy boy should rejoice in, 

even if he be but a poorly developed city lad. It is 
Nature's first month of spring. You cannot walk along 
а country road at this season without noticing that 
buds and burgeons are already beyinning to give a pale 
green colour to hedge-row and tree, that the honey- 
suckle, earliest of all shrubby plants, has already thrown 
out dusky leaves, and that the ponds are all snowed 
over with the water anemone. You may find trefoils 
whitening the copses too, and wildflowers of every sort 
peeping through the banks on which they will bloom 
later on. 

All the woods are alive with bird song. if the weather 
be mild and open; the rooks are very busy and tbe mag- 
pie and hoody crow may already have eggs. 

These birds take time by the forelock. Did they not 
do so, they would very soon become extinct. And let 
me tell you that they should warn every wise and 
business-like boy to follow their example. Boys should 
study at home. In future years, I can tell you, there will 
be а struggle before vou, and only the cleverest sud 
fittest will survive or succeed, 

Stady never hurt anybody, Let the boy keep his 
window open and sit by it, and note down the chief 
points in a book. If he wants to become a real man he 
will keep a clean skin, а pure mind, avoid even the 
thoughts of all iniquity, and never over-eat. Recreation 
in reason—that is all: when it goes bevond that it 
tramples under foot all attempts to cultivate tbe mind, 

I dont want you to get up too early in the morning; 
but when you are up, for goodness’ sake be alive, 

I believe in fancies or fads. If you have time yon 
will choose one in this very month. Е «ncies teach boys 
real business habits, In conclusion, do not be carried 
away with the hopes of becoming an athlete. Walking, 
cycling, or swimming—you need nothing more, 


THE POULTRY Rux.—I don't think a better fancy 
than poultry could be named for boys. I don't want 
them to take up anything that will interfere with their 
studies. But if they do take up this they must bestir 
themselves in the morning and not on any account trust 
to servants, Who in most cases give seels and grain in 
the morning and soft food at night. The very contrary 
is the rule, because the hard food keeps the stomachs or 
crops of the birds all right. Let the morning meal 
consist of left-over potatoes, and rooty vegetables, with 
a little milk and a handful of oatmeal, meaty scraps 
also, but not fatty. The birds need a good deal of food 
if they have no farmyard or field to run in. Throw the 
food here and there so that all may partake ; besides, it 
does them good to race (ог it; mind, a grass run is nost 
essential if you want to have good flesh and egg produce, 

Make good all repairs now. See that the roof does 
not leak. Renew the gravel in the run, etc. If you are 
ouly keeping fowls for eggs a cock is of no use, and 
having no such monarch the neighbours will not be 
annoyed by his “shrill clarion.“ 

If you have a fowl or two sitting you will be lucky 
now. Give the sitter plenty of clean water and maize. 
Keep her in a quiet corner free from other fowls who 
would eat ber food. If she does not come off every day 
to feed, take her off gently, Don't feed newly hatched 
chicks for the first twenty-four hours, then oatmeal 
draggled with sweet milk. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Don't keep wasters. Pi -pie 
is good. Finish all repairs in your loft at once N 2 م‎ 
a thorough cleaning very early in the month. Don't 
pair fancy pigeons too early, but make your selections. 
Ordinary pigeons who do not live in aviaries ; fantails, 
pouters, rants, etc. will choose their own time. 
Write for Spratts’ little book on fowls. (Address, Spratts’ 


Patent, Fenchurch Street, London.) Mention my 
name. 


THE AVIARY.—See after the perfect cleanliness of 
the breerding-cages уоп will use next month, Consider 


what you are going to breel from. Young, hesltby, 
happy birds only. Go on feeding in the winter way 
~—seels and green food and tbe purest of water, 


RannrrTRY.—] can only say that, if уоп cannot afford 
to keep these very clean and tn a light place, it's 
simply cruelty to keep them at all. Have you a book? 
If not, get one and read and study it, 


GaARDENS,— Rake and trim beds and borders and 
remove weels, The walks will peel seeing to. Bat 


don't think of fresh gravel till the whole garden is 
planted in April. 
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THE “ВО.Р.” PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN FEBRUARY. 


By RW, IN st. А. R. DENNETT, М.А. (OXO\.), 


REDU! ING NEGATIV ER. 


13 i& a month when the beginnings of spring 

have hardly as vet become sufficiently pronounced 
to afford the photographer much scope for outdoor 
work, though in some years February is very bright, 
and architectural studies and otbers depending upon 
brightness of the atmospbere, but not on foliage, ete., 
may rewtily be taken. Let os bope for this kind of 
February this year. 

However, as a rule, the bright days may be well 
utilised in printing from negatives which have been 
put on one side during the darker days of December 
and January. The unfortunate thing is that amongst 
these there will inevitably be many that will not print 
under several hours, or even days daring February 
either. This is so exasperating if one has not much 
time on hand that I prujxme to consider how these 
refractory negatives can be made to give prints in 
somewhat less time with a muderate amount of light. 

Keloction is a process that can be applied to a large 
number of negatives witu very great mivantage, even 
when they do print fairly quickly —for reasons [ will 
explain later оп. There are two metbods by which it 
can be successfully carried out—namely, by ** Farmer's 
Reducer,” and by using ammonium persniphate; both 
bave their advantages, as | will proceed to show, 

Firet as to Farmer's Reducer, This has been “in 
the field” a gool deal longer than the method with 
Ammonium persulphate; in fact, some time ago it 
Was practically the ouly method in nse. To proceed 
with this we nee] two solutions, which will keep in- 
definitely apart, but must not be mixed till we are 
rewly for work. The first is a solution of ferricyanide 
of potassium —20 grains of fermeyanide to 1 fluid 
ounce of water; the second is simply a solution of 
our old friend “ hy po," 1 ounce to 20 ounces of water. 
The latter must be clean and fresh, or tbe reducer 
may not work evenly: by “fresh.” I mean you must 
not use some of a dirty old fixing bath! The actual 
amount of ferricyanide is not very material. In my 
own practice | pour the hypo sclution into a dish, and 
in it place the negative to be reduced, When this has 
been thoroughly permeated by the hypo solution I take 
it out and add to the hypoa few drops of the ferri- 
cyanide. The plate is then placed in the combinel 
bath, and probably in a few minutes it will be seen 
to be getting thinner. If it reiuces too fast, you must 
take it out quickly, and place it in a dish of clean 
water to stop the action of the reducer. If it 
takes a long time to get noticeably thinner, it can be 
taken out, more ferneyanide addel, and the plate 
again returned to the mixture. The great thing is 
not to lose patience and pour in a lot of ferricyanide — 
Or, hey! pre-to ! (as the conjurers are supposed to вау, 
though, as far as I know, they never do now 1) we 
shall be looking at a blank piece of glars; and after 
that, nothing will restore our beautiful image. 

Now this reducer has one particular property of its 
own: it reluces the shadows (f^, the weakest parts of 
the negative) faster than it does the high lichte (. 
the dense t parts). The result of this is, that if you 
happen to possess A negative which is foggy and 
devoid of contrast, you can use tbis redncer to take 
away much of the fog and increase the contrasts, 
since, by taking out the negative when the high 
lights are hardly touched, but the shadows are oe 
blank, you get a much more contrasty effect than А 
the untouched negative, But in many cares this is a 
distinct drawback, for in the case of under-ex 
negatives—for example, when the detail in the sube 
parts is already scarcely visible—the ferricyani 
reducer wil] swiftly carry off what there is, so that we 
are lett mourning the loss of what little detail we 
secured in the shadows, while the dense parts of p^ 
negative still stare at us from the blank pre is 
the printing paper that they cause іп the print: 
in cases such as these that the ammonium bie, 
has acquired a name, as being specially 2 
having precisely the opposite properties to аб, 
cyanide reducer, and attacking the densest parts badows 
negative first, thus leaving more detail in the £ 
and reducing tbe contrast. 

To make the solution for this reducer according ps 
the latest approved formula tbe folowing mix 22 
made: Ammonium persulphate 1 ounce, sodium 
phite 90 grains, sulphuric acid 45 minims; وو ابا‎ 
make 9} ounces of fluid. This keeps —— b А 
must be well stoppered up. When using, tbe dilution 
requíres to be diluted, and the amount of ir 
varies according to the make of plate and tbe renz 
tion required. You can start with a fairly 
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solution ay. 1 part of stock solution and 9 parts of 
water. If this fails to work in a moderate amount of 
time you can increase the amount of stock solution 
by an equal amount to that originally put in, which 
makes 1 part to 53 parts of water. If the plate does 
not respond, even to the stronger bath, it can be im- 
mersed in dilute ammonia—strong ammonia (880) 
1 part, water 80 parte. 1t must be well washed before 

ing. When immersed in the reducer the latter 
will turn slightly milky afte: a few minutes,which shows 
that the action is proceeding correctly. 

When the plate is sufficiently reduced it is removed 
from the solution, washed for a few minutes, and placed 
in a moderately strong solution of hypo for a few 
minutes, after which a final washing to remove the hypo 
concludes the business. The dish must be rocked con- 
tinuously during the reduction to avoid uneven action. 
In the case of a valuable negative which you cannot 
replace if matters go wrong, it is by no means a bad 
plan to make a positive first; then, if ruin irre- 
mediable befalls it you can still maintain a cheerful 
countenance, for from this positive you can easily 
make a brand-new negative, and with care this may 
be less deuse than the first. 
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„THE SPORTING POET." 


(SMITH MINOR soliloquises.) 


Г I were some great nation's bard, 
A Horace, Ovid, Homer, Virgil, 
І wouldn't write my stuff so hard 
That swots from school would all emerge ill, 


I'd not make hapless forms construe 
Uninteresting odes to Lydia; 

I'd write of chaps like me and you 
And what they thought and said and did here 


T'd write of all our nation's sport, 
Describe at length a game of cricket ; 

Mention how so and-so was caught, 
And comment on the bumpy wicket. 


Td sing of Warner too and Fry, 

And Ranji (than whom none is neater); 
The bowling too of Hirst, and try ^ 

To get an extra *swervey" metre. 


Football ita praises should not lack, 

I'd nos sing only Hirst and Warner, 
I'd give the “Art of playing back,” 

And ** Hints on how to take a corner.” 


Such odes as these I'm sure would prove 
More fit than Horace's collection, 

And students by their aid would move 
With rapid strides towards perfection, 


Bat as I'm not yet Laureate, 

We have no odes on sports and frolics, 
So scholars keep their present state 

And wade through Aeneids and Bucolies. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTIETH ANNUAL Serres. ] 


Descriptive Competition. 
“ Crabbers.’’ 


^ Prize—10s. 64. 
[^^ QUAYLE, 8 East Road, Egremont, Cumber- 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names appear in order of merit.) 


M tenen pore McVean, 28 Stewartville Street, Partick, 
iv: o5 Шат A. Boyd, Bankhonse, Darvel, Ayr- 
Неў wie Jeffery Howling, 110 Effra Road, Wim- 
Diar X. alter Edward Howe, Park Road, Bedworth, 
eese tos William F. Bewley, 5 Warden Street, 
Manes xU Ine Ernest Entwisle, 31 Rgdal Terrace, 
St. Vigean l. Bury. Lanes; Joseph Hanton, 
bartson 9 1 Arbroath, Scotland; Norman D. Cuth- 
Lisle, » 7 [elville Terrace, Edinburgh, N.B.; Arthur 
Bungalow ew Road, Grays, Essex; David Evemy, The 
Burley, Hants; Loren Bishop, 16 Bridge 
Ron hampton ; Alan Austen, The Nurseries, 
119 Hi 5 rotters Bar, Middlesex; Leonard Til, 
Hara Pg as Winchester; Ernest James Barrass, 
= AS 1 8 : Seymour Tett, 
^ rcbington, Kent; Douglas 
€ The Station, Micheldever, Hants. = 
nis closes our monthly Descriptive Competitions 
Jor the present, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ON EARLY RISING AND 
ALARUM CLOCKS. 


THE following amusing and audacious little skit is 
from “The Portmuthian " school magazine: 


"t Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.' 


Such is the decision of Convention, and we are her 
slaves | 


"''Tis the voice of the sluggard, I bave heard him 
complain, 
You have waked me too soon—I must slumber 
again.’ 


“These ideas are instilled into us in our infancy 
with such persistence, that we, whether we admit it or 
not, are convinced in our heart of hearts that early 
rising is truly a virtue, while he who rises late is a 
criminal of the worst type. Woe to such a one if his 
degrading practice be found out! From that very day 
he is an outcast from society, and looked upon by his 
fellows with scorn and disgust. ('lis strange that 
many of those who condemn most veliemently secretly 
practise this soul-destroying habit!) 

* There are many kinds of early risers! There is one 
class who have themselves called, morning after morn- 
ing, at six, simply and solely that they may say to 
themselves, with a thrill of pleasure, ‘Thank goodness 
there is really no need to get up after all.“ All who 
have tried this sensation will readily admit that there 
is indeed great charm in it. 

“Another class give strict orders each night that 
they are to be called next morning at five-thirty. To 
the rude awakening knock they return a sleepy * Thank 
you, and go to sleep again, with a smile of conscious 
virtue on their faces. 

“Then there are things called Alarum Clocks. Their 
cost is small, and, as one might guess, they hail from 
America! If you see one in a shop window marked at 


a very low price, do not on any account buy it, but 


rather inqnire of a friend who has had one. The 
strongest man cannot have oue of these by him, wound 
up and ungaggel, and still retain his sanity. They 
affect people in different ways, which depend on the 
temperament of the victim. A friend of mine, who 
once bad a strong and noble intellect, is now a barmless 
gibbering idiot. Why? Simply because in an accursed 
moment he bought an alarum clock, These rattling 
fiends are demoralising the whole civilised world! 
Unless their manufacture is speedily stopped, Europe 
will become a howling wilderness, inhabited by harm- 
less lunatics and homicidal maniacs. Curiously enough, 
the victim himself starts the mechanism. He winds 
and sets tbe infernal thing, and then creeps silently into 
bed. For hours he lies sleepless, his nerves palpitatiug 
with anticipation of the awful awakening. At last, 
tired out, he falls into a light sleep and dreams of fiends 
with shaking heads and jingling bones, when suddenly 
the ‘thing’ bevins. To his startled eyes it seems to 
dance with energy, threatening to fling itself at him. 
He sees stars. It seems full of wicked purpose. A 
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quick leap—and silence reigns once more, But lo! on 
the bed a form pale as death and with staring eyes. 
Four hours’ sleep are necessary to recover from the 
shock, Thus the victim rises two hours later than he 
would have done if he had not been so anxious to please 
‘Lady Convention.’ 

“Truly the Alarum Clock bas much to answer for, 
Let us one and all do our utmost to bring about its 
speedy removal from our quiet, peace-loving shores ! " 


gb 


“BOY SCOUTS” CENTRES. 


* CENTRES " are being gradually formed throughout 
England. Here is the list of centres, with their 
secretaries, up to the time at which we wr.te ; 


London. 


Battersea.—W. Smale, 30 Ethelberga Street. 

East London (Stepney, Shoreditch, Finsbury, and 
City ).—Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, 41 Wetlclose Square, k. 
д Epping Forest. —B. F. Howard, Quantocks, Woodford 

reen. 

Finchley (Hendon and Hampstead Garden City). - 
x C. Osborne, 14 Clifton Avenue, Dollis Park, Church 

nd. 

Hampstead.—Capt. Colbron 
Worsley Koad. 

Islington.—A. M. Cooper, 24 Highbury Quadrant, N. 

Sonth-East.—A. J. Walter, 133 Westcomb Hill. 

Wandsworth.—J. A. Kyle 29 The Vineyard, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Pearse, Heathcroft, 


Provincial, 


Barnstaple.—Rev. J. Sowerbutts, 26 Hills View. 

Birkenhead.—W. Н. Ralston and J. Evans, V. M. C. A., 
Grange Road. 

Birmingham.—F. G. Bennett, 63 Summerfield Cres- 
cent. 

Brighton.—W. Rogers, Dyke Road Drive; H. Oven- 
den, 42 Upper Lewes Road. 

Dublin.—C. L. Denham, 67 Lower Baggot Street. 

Ealing and District.—H. Ainsworth, 12 Hartingdon 
Road. a 

Folkestone.—J. A. Linom, Beecheroft, Radnor Road. 

Glasgow.—W. J. Watson, 6 Strathallen Toe, Dowan- 
hill. 

Hudderstield.—B. Holmes, 6 Milne Road, 

Huntingdon. — Rev. A. €. Crosfield, 
Vicarage. 

Ipswich. J. Н. Hall, Y.M.C.A., Tavern Street. 

Lymington.—F. J. Patmore, Solent House, 

Manchester.—C. Dean, LyutLorpe, Whalley Road, 
Whalley. 
^ Nottingham.—C. Roberts, Morley House, Mansfield 
Roa 


d. 

Potteries and District.—F. C. Millington, 34 Mollart 
Street, Hanley. 

Scarborough.—H. Swift, 20 Blenheim Terrace. 

Sheftield.—J. Palmer Howard, Y.M.C.A., Fargate. 

Shrewsbury.—J. 8. Mann, 26 Wyle Cop. 

Streatbam.—A. P. Grome Merrilees, 31 Mitcham 
Lane. 

Worcester.—Alfred Needham, Lowesmoor. 
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BULKLEY ; *Sorry—I'm afraid it's hardly strong enopgh fac khe б? T tee bears me as it is." 
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^ to his Majesty of an address of congratula- 
tion upon his services to the cause of peace. 
In a few well-chosen words the King ex- 
pressed his warm sympathy with the 
objects of the Congress, and his carnest 
wishes for its success, Its members, it may 
be added, could not do better than to take 
in a humble way the King as their model. 
He has endeavoured to secure peace by 
practical means, not by sceking to realise 
the ideals of Utopia in a moment. He has 
served the cause of peace by statesmanship 
and sagacitv, not by rhetoric." 

Competition papers must reach the 


Editor. B. O. P., at 4 Bouverie Street. Fleet 


Street. London, E. C., not later than March 6. 
Envelopes should be marked on the top A Case of Bear and For-bear. 


left-hand. corner 


“ Scholarships Competition.“ — 2 ＋ 


«WHAT TO Do WITH OUR 
BOYS" COMPETITION. 


Ix our issue for October 31, 1908, wc 
announced that we had arranged with the 


British Schools of Commerce and Journalism 
to give prizes to the value of One Hundred 
(uineas, in the form of scholarships, valucd 
at from Thirty-two to Seven Guineas cach. 

This week we give our readers the " com. 
petition ° paper. consisting of a passage to 
be written in “ McEwan's Royal Short- 
hand," in which our readers have received 
three free lessons, given respectively in our 
issues for November 7 and 28 and Decem- 
ber 26. 

CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 

Every competitor must head his paper 
with, first, his full name and address; 
second, his age; and third, the school at 
which he is being or has been educated. 

Write the following passage (taken from 
the leading article of a daily paper) in 
* McEwan's Royal Shorthand," using faint 


ruled foolscap. and writing on alternate 


Jincs only. 


EXAMINATION PAPER. $e. LIN xS AT 

“The members of the'Seventeenth Peace 
Congress were yesterday received by the, 
King at Buckingham Palace, when the 
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ALL TIMES OF THE YEAR. 


occasion was marked by the presentation 
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BBEY GRANGE was an old house. It 
had stood in the days of the Stuarts, 
and report said Prince Rupert had slept in 
one of its rooms, which to this dav is called 
Prince Rupert's room. During the course 
of years additions had been made to the 
original house, but these had in no way 
destroyed the romance of the place. 

The servant who acted as their guide took 
Whitmore, Stanford, and Inglis along the 
rambling corridors, and stopped at the 
door of a room right at the end of one of 
these passages, He knocked, and in ге. 
sponse to a command from inside, opened 
the door and entered, the three keeping at 
his heels. 

Whitmore and Stanford were considerably 
puzzled by the whole proceedings. Usually, 
when they had been caught trespassing, 
their names had been taken, and later on 
the Head had quietly mentioned the matter 
to them in his study, or had sent word that 
he expected so many lines from them for 
breaking bounds, But to be taken by a 
keeper to see the owner was a thing which 
in all their history had never occurred, and 
they wondered what kind of a man this 
Dr. Silver would prove to be. 

To Inglis, of course, everything during 
the past week had been strange, and he was 
therefore not so greatly surprised as were 
his companions. 

The servant barely entered the room, and 
they were unable for a short time to see 
Dr. Silver. 

“I have brought these three boys, sir,” 
said the man. 

“Very good,” they heard Dr. Silver say. 
“ Bring them in to me." 

The servant nodded to the three, indicat- 
ing that they were to come farther into the 
room; and Whitmore and his friends 
stepped inside, somewhat sheepishly, it 
must be admitted. They could not help 
feeling that they had done some great 
crime when all this commotion was made 
over such a simple matter. 

The room they were in was evidently 
Dr. Silver's study, and he himself was seated 
at a writing-desk, with bundles of papers 
before him. At a first glance there was 
nothing very terrible about the owner of 
Abbey Grange. He was a somewhat small 
man, with grey beard and hair, and was 
wearing a rather shabby frock coat. When 
the three boys entered, he looked up from 
his work and stared fixedly at each in tum 
before speaking. 

* Well,” he asked, in a voice which was 
not unpleasant, " you have been caught 
trespassing on my land ? " 

„Ves, sir.“ Whitmore answered. 

“ From what school do you соте?” 

“ Millwood, sir.“ 

“Ah!” Dr. Silver seemed surprised at 
this answer. And has not Dr. Murray 
told you that I have forbidden anyone to 
come in the woods? 

“ Yes, sir." 

* Then what do vou mean by coming in 
the face of orders? The Doctor addressed 
this question more particularly to Inglis, 
whom he was watching very intently. 
This was unfortunate, as Inglis had no 
experience and was at a loss for an answer. 
But as Dr. Silver had risen and: was 
now close to Inglis, he was compelled to 
reply. 


other boys. 
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DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY 


By REGINALD H. POOLE. 


(JHustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.L) 


CHAPTER II.—THE OWNER OF ABBEY GRANGE. 


* We have alwavs been allowed to come 
to the woods, sir," he said. 

"Ah! And what is your name?“ The 
Doctor was ignoring the other two now and 
questioning Inglis a:one, 

* Inglis, sir.“ 

“And how long have vou been at Mill. 
wood, Inglis?” asked the Doctor, still 
watching that unfortunate youth very 
closely. 

“1 only came this term, sir," admitted 
Inglis. 

Both Whitmore and Stanford felt that 
this confession had given their case away 
completely. Inglis had said, quite cor- 
rectly, that they had always been allowed 
to visit the woods, and yet he had only 
been at the school a week. 

Dr. Silver, however, did not appear to 
grasp this point, and for some time stood 
without speaking. 

“I see," he said at last. You are a 
new pupil, and these two boys wished to 
show vou the sights * ” 

" Yes, sir,” Whitmore broke in. 
wanted him to see the woods.” 

“ But you should have explained that 
you would be trespassing,” said the Doctor. 

Inglis was anxious that his friends should 
not suffer on his account. knew all 
about that, sir," he said. “ But I wanted 
to come." 

Me persuaded ——" Whitmore began. 

"Never mind explaining," interrupted 
Dr. Silver, in a voice which had lost all 
trace of annoyance. “I think I under- 
stand." 

For a few minutes there was silence 
again. Dr. Silver was apparently thinking 
out his course of action, 

“I really ought to report vou three boys to 
the Headmaster,” he said at length. But 
I don't think I will. You are very fond of 
the woods, 1 suppose ? " 

" Yes, sir,’ Whitmore 
agreed simultaneously. 

“I thought so," Dr. Silver went on. 
* You see, I have come to live here in order 
to carry out my experiments in perfect 
quietness, I have searched all England to 
find a place like this, where I can be sure 
that no one will disturb me in mv scientific 
work, You quite understand, then, why I 
have put the notice up in the woods ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," they agreed. 

“ But, of course, if one or two really 
quiet people wish to come occasionally, I. 
should have no objection, though I could 
not possibly allow many. If you bovs, for 
instance, care to come up occasionally it 
will be quite right; but you must under- 
stand that I cannot grant this permission to 
anyone else. If 1 allow vou three to come 
here, you must promise not to bring any 

Will that suit you ? ” 

As half a loaf is better than no bread, thev 
raid it would suit them admirably, and 
thanked him for his kindness. They were 
very glad that they had escaped being 
reported to the Head. 

“Very well, then," 


“We 


and Stanford 


gaid Dr. Silver. 


* You have permission to come, and some 
time, perhaps, I may show you some of my 
machines.“ 

This was said so very pleasantly and 
kindly that the three could do little else 
than thank him heartily for the promise. 
Dr. Silver was a very decent chap after all. 


ai 


He bade them good-bye, and the servant 
came and led them out. They went back 
through the woods by the same path the 
keeper had brought them, but they did not 
see their. friend again, At the riverside 
their boat was tied up almost in the same 
place where they had left it at first. 

"phas їн a rum business," said Whitmore 
when they were settled. in the boat. 

“f should think it was ! " smd Stanford, 
“But he’s not such a bad sort, this Dr. 
Silver. What do you say, Inglis ?!“ 

“I should. think he would be all right.“ 
Inglis agreed slowly. But I wonder why 
he changed his mind about letting us come 
up here?” 

" No do 1,” said Whitmore. ** He seemed 
to take a faney to vou, Inglis. That's the 
reason he has given us this permission.” 

1 don't think he did,“ Inglis) said; 
while Stanford gave an extra pull on his 
oars and jerked out “ Rats!” 

It's a fact," Whitmore went on. Ho 
was watching Inglis all the time— seemed to 
be quite ford of him. You ought to Le 
proud, Inglis.” 

" But why should he have апу liking 
for те?” asked Inglis, 1 don't krow 
him." 

"Hs your bright, winning smile—so in- 
nocent and all the rest of it," Whitmore suid. 

“Drop it!" interrupted Stanford. 
“What Î want to know is how we shall 
explain it to the Society. They are sure to 
find out where we've been. Beazley 

“Hang Beazley ! Who cares 
Beazley thinks ? " 

Beazley was an important member of 
the Society, but between him and Whit- 
more there existed a constant feud. How 
it had orivinated no one knew, but whenever 
Whitmore proposed anything Beazley was 
certain to oppose it with his sarcasms. Не 
Was & master of sarcasm, just as Whitmore 
was a master of the art of saving what he 
meant. There had been some royal battles 
between the two, and it was more than 
hkelv that to.day's events would be the 
basis for another. = 

"I don't care for Beazley, of course, 
Stanford continued. ‘ But I don't think 
the other fellows will like the idea of being 
left out. I wish Dr. Silver had given them 
permission as well.” 

“Ko do I,” agreed Whitmore. “ But we 
can't help it. If the others like to go ard 
try, perhaps Silver will give them permission 
too." 

“I don't know," said Stanford doubt. 
fully. “If vou ask my opinion, I think 
Silver has an idea we shall be useful to 
him. Why does he only want us ard ro 
one else to come, I wonder?“ 

“ He explained, didn't he?“ asked Inglis, 
who did not see that there was anythirg 
surprising in the affair. ЖӨЕ 

“That's all right, of course," said М hit- 
more. “ But However, I don't see 
that it matters very much. We ought to be 
jolly well thankful we got off so easily. , 

* Hear, hear ! " agreed Stanford. „Lt : 
give Inglis a turn at the oars now, and ' 
forthwith the subject of Dr. Silver and his 

euliarities was dropped. 

d Abbey Grange De Silver had also 
been thinking over the interview. He 
flattered himself that he had earned the 
respect ard gratitude of the three boys, 


what 


. which was partially true, and felt that he 


had been more fortunate than he had even 
expected. | 

“I never thought to meet him so soon,” 
he said to himself. Fortune has favoured 
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me distinctly this time—the first boy I 
meet! Excellent! I shall hope to see you 
again, Master Inglis, before long." 
Decidedly Dr. Silver was pleased with the 
result of his interview with the boys who 
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had trespassed on his land. He wrote 
several letters that night, and in each the 
chief subject was the news of the capture 
his keeper had made that afternoon. 

* To be continued.) 


IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


T was still early, and the light was not yet 
diminishing. Tired though their bodies 
were, their brains were too excited for sleep. 
As they lay upon their strange bed, where, 
in default of anything better to do, they had 
thrown themselves, their thoughts quickly 
solidified into words. 

^ What do you think of things?“ asked 
Bissett in à low anxious voice. ‘ Looks 
about the queerest go I ever heard of. 
Suppose we can't get understood, itll be 
an awful biz to get away from this crowd, 
Im afraid." 

“There doesn't seem a very bright 
look-out,” was the reply. Whoever could 
have guessed that things would have got 
ravelled up like this? Your fatherll be 
anxious about what's come to us. I say, 
Biss—oh ! I say, Biss, old тап!” 

Bissett turned inquiring eyes upon him. 

^ What's the row ? ” he asked anxiously. 

“Tve just thought—supposing they find 
their way off that rock and come to look 
for us!“ 

"Oh!" eried Bissett, his face lighting 
up, " of course they will! What a cuckoo 
I was not to remember it! 

" But I'm not sure that that's going to 
help matters,” said Gratton. “Seems to 
E they'll only get into the same hobble we 

ave, 

Bissett’s face fell. 

" True for you! I say, Perce, it's no end 
of a mess. Oh! I wish we could make out 
waat thes» niggers say. That would be 
something.“ 

“We may get plenty of time to learn, 
unless we can find a chance to run," answered 
Gratton. “I'm inclined to think I've hit 
on one word already. You remember that 
cry ' Nooma ? We've heard the word lots 
of times since, and from the way it's been 
spoken, and the way it fitted in, were I 
could get a hold of it, I've a fancy ‘ Nooma ' 
must mean a god, or a spirit, or something 
of that sort. But what language they 
speak I know no more than Adam. 

And what's more," he continued, after 
4 moment's silence, it seems to me that 
these beggars aren't by any means fools, 
whatever way you look at it.” 

Bissett snorted. 

Q Now, look here, Biss, oid man," said 
"en seriously, of course we don’t like 
vem, and we're going to part company 
with them on the first chance, without any 

Y-your-leave either; but, for all that, we'll 

` "Be to judge them fairly, for our own 
Sakes—we sha'n't do ourselves any good by 
To trying to understand them as much as 
d And my idea is that, whoever 
hug uM on whatever spot we've got 
115 5 these chape, for all their sootiness, 

S enough to come in when it rains. 
кам „at those houses we passed—they 
di ren t our style, but no one could say they 

t look natty. And see their rig-out— 
У ve got taste, even if it is a bit loud. 
“Уго s]: ve-holders, though, worse luck ! ” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


" How d'you know ? " asked Bissett. 

"How do I know? It doesnt want 
much nous to jump to that. Look at the 
difference between the dressed and the 
undressed. See how the waist-cloth tribe 
are kept in the background, except when 
there's any work to be done; and look at 
the kind of houses they have to put up with. 
Yes, these beggars are slave-holders, or ГИ 
eat my hat. And what's more, Biss, the 
different look of these slaves is making me 
feel a bit rocky about ourselves. They're 
fairer than the others by a couple of dozen 
shades, for all their swarthiness. That 
doesn't speak Al for our chances.” 

“Why not?” asked Bissett. He was 
by no means so observant, or so mature in 
his judgment as his friend, and Gratton’s 
remarks were not tending to restore his 
confidence. 

“Why not? Well, simply for this. If 
there's a black lot, in such style as these 
Johnnies, holding slaves that look as though 
they'd be half white if they got a decent 
chance, it seems, to say the least, as if 
there jolly well wasn't any English authority 
within a few hundred miles or so. Britons 
never will be slaves, my boy ; and Britons 
don't hold with letting anyone near them 
ke slaves either." 

Bissett groancd. 

* My hat, Perce!“ he said; “you aren't 
secing the bright side, anyway.” 

' Got to be faced in its naked nastiness,” 
was the laconic reply. “I only want to 
sum things up fairly ; because there's just 
this about it—if we get too uppish, you and 
I may find we're parted D 

© What, old man! Don't talk like that. 
Why, I'd fight the whole boiling first.” 

“ What good would it do? If I thought 
there was any chance of getting away. Га 
be ready to tackle that whited sepulchre 
that's watching us now. But how are we 
going to settle things that way? No! We 
must play the game cautiously, and keep 
our eyes skinned. After all, Biss "—he 
spoke a little hesitatingly. as boys do on 
this subject. but none the less with con- 
viction—‘ theres still a God above us, 
wherever we are." 


There was no artificial light in use in their 
room through the night, but at that seascn 
of the year this was not to be wondered at. 
The boys got some disturbed sleep towards 
morning, having spent the hours till dawn 
more awake than in slumber, and when they 
were arouscd by one of the seven they felt 
only half refreshed, and would willingly 
have slept on awhile. This, however, жаз 
evidently not to be permitted. The man 
made imperative signs to them to rise, and, 
judging discreet obedience the wiser course, 
they did as desired. 

Gratton, indeed, by pantomime suggested 
that the contents of their pockets, confiscated 
the previous day, should be restored ; but 
no attention was paid to his request. The 


dumb show, however, of a desire for water 
to wash in met with more success, The 
man called out something, and a slave 
shortly appeared with a rough clay vessel 
containing clear water and a small square 
piece of linen to do duty as a towel. Of 
soap there was no sign, and the boys had 
to be content without it. 

A breakfast of bread, pleasant to the 
taste, but of different baking from the 
bread they were used to, together with 
excellent coffee, was servcd them, after they 
had washed, and they began to consider 
that, whatever else happened, they were not 
going to be allowed to suffer for lack of 
creature comforts. As the articles appeared 
Gratton succeeded in learning the names 
of several from the slave who brought them. 

“Stow away all you can, Biss," he said, 
to which the other replied with his mouth 
full that he intended to. 

" Yes, yes," he urged; “but I don't 
mean in the grub line—that goes without 
saying. My notion is to get as many words 
as possible crammed into my cranium. 
They may come in more handy than you 
know. Their word for water sounds like 
* hiddoor,' and this bread seems to be called 
‘віро.’ What did he say the milk жаз?” 

Whether Bissett would have bcen able 
to tell is doubtful. He got no chance, 
however, for their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entry of the Head of the 
Seven, who again attempted to have speech 
with them. 

“ Anglo ? " he said slowly. 

That's it!“ answered Gratton. Anglais? 
En zlish!“ 

He shook his head. 

"Ka! Ka!" he cried impatiently ; and 
from the gesture Gratton rightly added the 
word to his vocabulary as No." 

The attempt to get at an understanding 
was a failure, and the boys were led out 
again into the square. The morning was 
bright and the square was crowded. А line 
of soldiery kept an open space in front of 
the raised platform by the centre building, 
and here the Seven took up their position, 
tie boys being again placed under guard of 
two stalwart soldiers. 

And now the two lads beheld a Strange 
spectacle. The Head of the Seven lifted 
up both hands towards the sky, turning his 
face to the sun, and uttered a loud ery. 
Instantly the cry was taken up by his 
colleagues, and in turn by the populace, 
who all repeated the gestures of the one who 
was undoubtedly acting as Chief Priest. 

Another ery on the part of the Chief led 
to the whole of the people abasing them- 
selves, throwing themselves face downwards 
upon the ground, the Chief Priest and the 
soldiers in charge of the boys alone remaining 
upright. For а moment there was abso- 
lute silence; then, on the instant, at a 
further cry, a loud and not unmusical chant 
rose upon the air, with every few bars, the 
people raising first their beads and then 


their bodies, till at last they were once 
again standing with their faces towards the 
morning sun. The chant ended, the Chief 
Priest uttered another cry, and was answered 
with a great shout. 

Gratton and Bissett looked at each other 
in amazement. Evidently some form of 
religious ceremony was taking place; but 


what it meant, or how it augured for thein, 
they had no knowledge. 
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Their feclings were not made easier when 
after this the Chief Pnest pronounced the 
word“ Phranol ! " with a loud voice, and, 
a line being opened between the people and 
the sokliery, the man who yesterday had 
so nearly taken their lives was brought in 
between guards. 

The boys shuddered. However dangerous 
the fellow might have been yesterday, his 
power was certainly crippled to-day. Наз 

(To be continued.) 


arma were fixed to a straight picce of wood 
passing behind him, in such a manner that 
they were stretched out level with his 
shoulders. But an added horror lay in the 
fact that where the wood rested upon his 
neck it was studded with spikes, во that he 
was only able to case the intolerable pressure 
by thrusting his arms backwards as far as 
possible, In this constrained position. he 
was marched up to face the Seven. 
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CHAPTER XIX.— THE POST-HOUSE AT VALDESTILLOS. 


p the time Don Carlos had finished 

enlightening me as to thea» events we 
had arrived at a fine open square, almost as 
large as the Puerto del Sol. It was crowded 
with people carrving torches, and resounded 
with such a din as I had never heard before. 
It was a troop of horsemen, at whose head 
sat a richly dressed officer on a noble black 
horse in the centre of the square, that ap- 
peared to have roused the anger of the 
citizens, for they wee assil«l with loud 
cries of “Traitors! Traitors! Deserters ! " 
and some of the mob, bolder than the rest, 
even were trying to drag the troopers from 
their chargers. 

To all of this the leader of the soldiers 
was paying no regard whatever, but the 
moment that he saw us endeavouring to 
force our way through the frenzied throng, 
he wheeled his hors2 in our direction, 

“Way there! he cried, and as the 
rioters paid no heed. he spurred his charger 
among them, scattering them to right and 
left. At the sime time he called to us to 
take our place in the centre of the caval- 
cade, and then, as soon аз the troopers had 
closed round us, gave the commaud to 
advance. 

] shall never forget that ride through the 
streets of Madrid. All the way the crowd 
. geethed round ua, howling, hissing, and 
spitting. and calling us traitors and other 
names of a fouler kind that I cannot set down 
here. The coach particularly seemed to 
attract them, and more than once they 
broke through our escort and endeavoured 
` to seize the mules. Then old Juan would 
rise from his seat on the box and savagely 
beat them off with his long whip, until, 
the soldiers re-forming their ranks, we were 
again able to proceed. And all the time, 
over the clatter of hoofs, the harsh jingle of 
accoutrements, and the roar of the frantic 
and terrified populac2, boomed the ceaseless 
thunder of the French artillery. 

At length we reached the Toledo (ate 
and found our further progress barred by 
an angry multitude that occupied the whole 
space in front of it. Our leader, whom 
Don Carlos told me was Castelar himself, 
tried to parley with them, exphining that he 
was only leaving them in order to raise the 
country to fall upon Napoleon's rear. But 
he was answered by a shower of stones, 
and at length, seeing argument to be of no 
avail, he turned and waved his sword, 
calling on his men to charge. With a loud 
shout they obeyed his command, and in an 
instant we were bounding forward at a 
gallop, the troopers spurring and cheering, 
and old Juan lashing madly at his team of 
mules. The rabble was disp?rsed like spray, 
the frail barricade that blocked the exit 


was broken through, and we dashed out of 
the gate and left the beleaguered city to its 
fate. 

For a mile we spurred on at the same 
reckless pace, and then slowed down to a 
trot until we came to a bridge spanning a 
small river. Here a halt was called, for this 
side of Madrid was as yet unoceupied by the 
French army, and the Marquis of Castelar 
rode back to us to consult with Don Carlos. 
Although a fine night, it was too dark for me 
to note his appearance accurately, but I 
could see he was a somewhat portly man 
possessing considerable dignity of manner. 

He dismounted and paid his respects to the 
ladies in the coach, and then led Don Carlos 
aside, on which J also took the opportunity 
of approaching the vehicle, where I was 
immediately overwhelmed with eager ques- 
tions, mostly on the part of Luis who, 
boylike, in isted on hearing every detail 
of my adventures. Аз for Dona Rosa, 
she cared only to know that [ was un- 
harmed ; while Francesca leant back in 
her seat and scarcely uttered a word, though 
all the time her eyes never left my face. 

At the end of a few minutes Don Carlos 
returned to us with the information that 
Castelar intended to make for the west, and 
that we were to part from him here and pro. 
ceed over the Guadarama to Benevente in 
th> north, where, it appeared, Dona Rosa 
had a country house. 

And you. Rowland," he added.“ you 
can come with us as far as Arevalo, and then 
you must ride like the wind to our good 
friend Waters at Valdestillos, where you'll 
have more to tell him than ever he expected 
to hear." 

And so it came about that after a bitter 
journey over the mountains I parted the 
next evening from my good Spinish friends 
und, while they journeyed on to Benevente, 
set out to keep my tryst with Captain 
Waters. And [ confess my heart was very 
heavy at the parting. Don Carlos's bravery 
and loyalty, even his humorous confi 
dence in his ability to be equal to any 
emergency, however formidable, as weil as 
Dona Rosa's dignity and sweetness and 
Francesca's youthful charm and beauty, had 
all made an impression on my mind and 
shall I say ?—my heart, which I felt I should 
never forget. 

And these impressions lingered in my mind 
for s»verai hours after I had left them; but 
gradually, as I trotted forward through 
the crisp winter's night, my thoughts went 
back to the occurrences of the last few 
days, and I saw myself again lying bound 
in the cellar at Charmillys feet and heard 
his shameful avowal that Sir Catlin had 
bribed him to murder me, and his astounding 


statement that I, the foster-aon of Ned 
Waines, the gamekeeper, could. pay him 


the sum of two thousand guincas and, as he 
said, be none the poorer ! 

And then I acted over again that strange 
scene when Don Carlos. and I, concealed 
behind the window curtains, overheard the 
treacherous scheme by which the Spanish 
Governor hoped to win the favour of Napo- 
leon by lurk the chivalrous Moore to 
destruction; and at that recollection came 
the thought that on me, and on me alone, 
depended for the moment the safety of the 
British army ; for it would be another two 
days at the earliest. before Don Carlos, 
travelling by way of Benevente, could reach 
the Enghsh General, and in that time 
Charnully might have arrived and the fatal 
match on Madrid be begun. 

No ļ endeavoured to concentrate all my 
attention. on the necessity for keeping eyes 
and ears open against the mischance of 
meeting with a French patrol; and not 
another ten minutes had passed before I 
congratulated myseif on my wariness, for. 
as | halted at a bend of the road to listen, 
{ caught the distant sound of à horseman 
trotting directly in my tracks. 

The moon had new risen, and it occurred 
to me that my wisest course was to see who 
this late traveller might be before 1 attracted 
his attention likewise ; so I turned otf the 
road on to the uncultivated waste that 
bordered it, and, taking advantage of à 
hollow, dismounted and waited for him to 
come up. 

This did not delay me long, for he was 
coming along at a spanking pace. whistling 
as he rede and beating his hand upon his 
thigh as he rose and fell in the seddle. Аз 
he came abreast of me my heart gave а 
bound. The road ran quite close to my 
place of concealment and the bright moon- 
light fell fuli on him. 

Captain Waters !  ] cried. | 

At the sound of my voice he reined in 
sharply, and, though the movement was 
scarcely perceptible, I saw him slip a pistol 
from his holster. But when I called out 
again and advanced to the road leading 
my horse by the bridle, he recognised me. 

“Eyad! it's little Rowland," he cried. 
“Well met, old fellow ! " and, springing to 
the ground, he greeted me warmly. 

“Come along home with me to breakf ut, 
my boy." he said, аз we mounted agai. 
“Tve been out all night, and so apparently 
have you. And now, hows Madrid?!“ 

Madrid.“ I answered, ` has by this time 
capitulated to Napoleon." and thereupon 
I told him the whole of Morla's plot, and 
how. though Madrid was on the point of 
surrender, Charmily had been despatched 


E 


to Sir John Moore with the lying intelli. 

noe that the city was holding out to the 
fat and looking to the English army to save 
it from Napoleon. | 

“By heaven!" cried Captain Waters 
when I had told him all, what infernal 
villains! But they showed their cunning 
by appealing to tho General's sense of 
chivalry and honour: that is the spot to 
touch him!" And, putting spurs to his 
horse, he set off at a pace that my weary 
beast had much ado to keep up with. 
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scarcely thank you enough for what you have 
done, old fellow; but I am not ungrateful, 
and, to prove it, J am going to set you a 
further task—or perhaps you think enough 
із as good as a feast ? " 

“J am ready to help you іп any way I 
can," I replied. 

“J know you are, my boy," he said, 
patting me on the shoulder, and you have 
abundantly proved I could not wish a того 
intelligent assistant. Well, the case stands 
thus—I was posted here to carry out a 
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* You see, Rowland." he said. matters 
stand thus: we English are utterly out- 
numbered in Spain and powerless against 
such forces as Napoleon's. If the Spaniards 
would fight for themselves it would be 
different, but half of them are traitors, and 
the rest, except men like Romana and your 
friend Don Carlos, are too lazy and con- 
ceited to do anything but talk. They have 
almost broken Sir John Moore's heart, and 
he has determincd to take the army back 
to Portugal, and perhaps to England. He 


| T half an hour we reached Valdestillos 
"i drew rein at the inn. It was about 
el o'clock in the morning, and no one was 
* ut, but my companion led the way straight 
an stables, where we bedded down our 
SUE and then, opening a door in the back 

с е house, he bade me enter, saying: 

: hese are my quarters, where I lie hid 
id a to fare forth, ns you have seen, on 
ul ventures by night. And now,” he con- 

ued, as he lit a lamp and invited me to 

a seat on his truckle-bed, “I oan 


„Brought the innkeeper himself on the scene.“ 


certain duty, but now I must get back to Sir 
John with your news without more delay 
than some two hours’ rest for my horse 
necessitates. The question I wish to put to 
you is, will you take my place? 

* If you will tell me what I have to do, 
and I can do it." I answered. 

“ Do it!" he cried. * You can do it ten 
times better than I." And from a little box 
beside the bed he took out a map of Spain, 
and, sitting down beside me, spread it out 
on his knees. 


has only waited till now in order to give 
them a chance of making good their boasta 
by defending Madrid, and when he hears of 

orla's treason he will delay no longer. Our 
retreat on Lisbon is by this time probably in- 
tercepted by Napoleon ; but Sir John foresaw 
that that might be, and has arranged for 
our ships to be at Vigo or Corunna, whence 
he can transport the army to wherever he 

leases. To Corunna our retreat is secure 

ut for ono danger. The army is here at 
Sahagun, and you see the roads from 
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Sahagun to Corunna and from Madrid to 
Corunna join at a town named Benevente.” 

“ Benevente ! " I cried. 

* Yes, Benevente," he repeated. 
do you know of it ? " 

І told him how Don Carlos's cousins with 
whom I had escaped from Madrid had gone 
thither for refuge. 

“Ah, that's it, Rowland, is it?" he 
laughed. You have been losing your heart 
like a true soldier of fortune. But if your 
heart is at Benevente you are a lucky fellow, 
for you're likely to find it again. As I sav, 
the roads join at Benevente, and that is the 
point of danger; for from there on to 
Corunna there is only one road, and if Napo- 
leon were to swoop down and seize the 
town before Sir John can make good his 
retreat past it, our army would be cut off 
from the sea and destroyed. It is to guard 
against that danger that I am here—to keep 
watch for any French movements from the 
direction of Madrid." 

"Then you wish me to stay here and 
watch for the French ? ’ I said. 

“No, my boy, not to stay here,” he 
answered. I was forced to do that because 
a sife hiding-place by day was necessary 
to me. But you, with your Spanish tongue, 
and face, and dress, can go right into the 
French lines and they never the wiser; 
and what I propose is this, that while I 
return to Sir John and prepare a welcome 
for our friend Charmilly, you will go back 
о Madrid, or as near as you can get, and, at 
the first sign of a movement of the Grande 
Armée northwards, ride back here, where I 
will meet you." 

„understand,“ I said, “ and I will go.” 

* Brave lad ! " he cried ; " and now we'll 
взе if friend Solano is up, for I'm hungry 
enough to eat the whole inn." 

He went out into the early dawn, and 
returned after some time accompanied by 
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a sleepy Spaniard bearing a plentiful if 
rather coarse meal, and while we were 
ravenously discussing it he made me tell 
him how I had been trapped by Charmilly, 
and so led to my narrating my whole story 
from the time that Mrs. Purvis found my 
dving mother at the door of Thornton 
Priory ; for Captain Waters's frank and open 
character was one to inspire the fullest 
confidence. 

" I think Charmilly must have been lying, 
Rowland,” he remarked, referring to the 
French émigr^s confession that Nir Catlin 
had bribed him to murder me. "1 know 
Catlin Mowbray slightly, and, though he 
doesn't bear tlie best of reputations in town, 
I can't bring myself to think hed {гу his 
hand at assassination. No, that black- 
guardly French spy is evidently very much 
in love with vour pretty senorita, or with 
her dollars, and, I should say, invented the 
tale in order to pique your curiosity as a 
means of inducing you to tell him where she 
waa in hiding. But hallo! — what's that?!“ 

The sound of horses’ hoofs in the stable 
yard was the cause of my companion's 
exclamation, and almost immediately was 
followed by the angry voices of men quarrel- 
ling. Then suddenly a shot rang out 
followed by a shriek and a loud cry of : 

“Amoi! А moi! Ah, je suis tué!” 

“A French patrol, my boy ! " whispered 
Waters, and passed me a pistol. 

There was no window to his room, so that 
we could not look out, but within a minute 
the door was opened and the landlord 
appeared, very white and excited, and hold- 
ing a smoking pistol in his hand. 

What has happened, Solano?“ Captain 
Waters asked. 

" He is dead ! " was the answer. 

“ Who is dead ? " 

"The Frenchman,” said the innkeeper. 
„Come and see!“ 


He ld ui into the yard, where we saw 
a lid sitting on the ground = nursing his 
leg and stilling his groans only to hurl 
curses at a dead body that, dressed in a rich 
uniform of green and gold. lay huddled 
near him in the dust. Another lad was 
holding a fine iron-grey hors* that snorted 
and backed with terror at the sight of the 
dead man. 

“Fuad! Ап officer of the Chasseurs à 
Cheval of The Guard!” I heard Captain 
Waters mutter under his breath; and while 
the innkeeper told a rambling tale of how 
the unfortunate Frenchman had met his 
fate, he quickly made himself master of the 
dead man's sabretache and cartridge pouch. 

It appeared. from what the innkeeper 
sid thit the Frenchman had ridden into 
the yard and called to Manuel (the lad with 
the wounded leg) to hold his horse, and as 
Manuel had not been quick enough to 
please him, had struck him. On this both 
lads had savagely attacked him with 
mattocks, and the noise of the dispute had 
brought the innkeeper himself on the sceno 
in time to вее Manuel fall under a slash 
from the Frenchman's sabre, and in a 
gudden rush of passion he had drawn the 
pistol which he always carried and shot tho 
Frenchman dead. 

He had scarcely. finished this recital when 
Captain Waters, who was scanning a packet 
of papers that he had taken from the body, 
suddenly took me by the arm. 

“Come inside!” he said in а quick, 
excited voice, and having bid the innkeeper 
to have the body carried into the stables, 
he led me hastily back into his room. Then 
he closed the door on us and turned to me 
with sparkling eyes and a face flushed with 
joy. 

„ Rowland," he said. Sir John has got 
his chance at last!“ 

(To be continued.) 


THE QUENCHING OF THE FIERY TIDE. 


Tu. decided not to wait for the coming 

of the heathen, but to take a bolder 
course, and go forth to meet them. They 
could then choose their own battlefield. 
If in the first encounter they should be 
defeated, the city would be behind them. 
and give them another rallying point, which 
they could stubbornly defend. Only as a 
jist resort, and if they were absolutely 
forced to it, would they retire upon the city. 
Every man among them realised clearly 
the importance of the struggle. The stakes 
were home and life, and the Britons were 
sternly determined to play their very best 
with their favourite weapons to retain them. 
No quarter would be shown. and no mercy. 
The heathen were quite pitiless, and they 
must either conquer or be slain. 

Scouts were sent out, fan-wise, to cover all 
the southern country, and to apprise them 
instantly of the presence of the foe. Two 
days passed without the least sign of them ; 
the third day came—a welcome respite 
to the Britons, because it enabled them to 
increxs? and concentrate their forces 
and in the afternoon of the third day a 
messenger ran in, from an unexpected 
quarter, to say that the enemy had been seen 
marching in loose array toward the foot 
of the wooded hills which bounded the 
view from tho city on the south-east. They 
were yet many miles away. By taking this 
direction they had avoided the crossing of tho 
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Dee, and would be able to approach the city 
on its vulnerable side. 

Was it a fortunate accident for them that 
they had kept so far to the eastward ? 
Or had they extracted information by tor- 
ture from some unhappy captive acquainted 
with the lay of the land ? Jt never entered 
into their thoughts that one of their own 
people might have supplied the information 
voluntarily for his own seltish ends. They 
had been hoping that the advance would 
be made from the south or the west, that 
the river would be between them, that the 
high walls and the deep fosse would be 
assailed first if the city were assailed at all, 
that these decided advantages would be 
theirs even if they were worsted in the field ; 
and, lo! here they were in the open. They 
had executed a flanking movement, and, 
before they were sighted, they had gained a 

osition which would make the defence a 

arder and much more formidable task than 
they had been led to suppose. 

Nothing daunted, however, they marched 
forth to meet the enemy. They started on 
the evening of the day when the news was 
brought, and, in the darkness, ensconced 
themselves on the southern slopes of the 
long wooded range of the Forest of Delamere. 
The level landscape toward Nantwich 
was twinkling with the camp-fires of the 
enemy. The midnight sky was illuminated 


by the ruddy glare. A greater host vas 


assembled there than they had bargained 
for, and thev anticipated a tough fight 
upon the morrow. ‘The s^ntries were set, 
and the Britons slept beside their arms. 
During the night they were not disturbed ; 
the trees effectually screened them; and, 
in the early morning, when they awoke, the 
enemy's camp fires were still visible, un- 
quenched, and showing in rising columns 
of grey smoke, broken at a high altitude, 
and drifting toward the west. | 
The Princes of Powys and Gwynedd, with 
Alewyn beside them, were seated near the 
summit of the hill, their anxious eyes bent 
upon the distant camp, endeavouring to 
discern whether the host was breaking up, 
and in what direction it was moving. 
Through an opening in the trees, and in the 
pearly light of the morning, the view was 
clear enough, but the distanc> was too great 
to single out the men. The separation and 
movement of the companies even, under 
their various chiefs, could not be seen, for 
the red rim of the sun had not yet lifted 
itself above the level of the land. It ap, 
peared while they were looking, but instec 
of helping them it hindered by shooting 1(8 
somewhat feeble rays athwart their line of 
Vision, and for the time robbing the atmo- 
sphere of its clearness. But only for a time. 
As the sun mounted the heavens, every 
moment increasing ia brilliancy, and rapidly 
changing from a coppery red to a resplen- 


dent gold, it glanced upon the weapons of 
the host, and revealed their whereabouts. 
The glinting points were moving in their 
own direction. 

Immediately the decision of the Princes 
was taken. Cadwalla, with the forces of 
Gwynedd, would move out against the 
enemy, marching straight ahead. He ex- 
pected to come up with them somewhcre 
in the neighbourhood of the Fethan Laeg, 
the modern Faddiley, and there he would 
take his stand. The brunt of the battle 
would fall upon him, but he would hold on 
tenaciously, contesting the ground inch by 
inch, until the whole heathen host was 
engaged. He would be greatly outnumbered, 
and the foe would be flushed with the hope 
of a speedy and decisive victory. Brocmael, 
meanwhile, was to make a détour to the 
northward, finding shelter for his detach- 
ment in the woods which there stretched 
out along the lower grounds, rounding his 
march toward the flank of the enemy, and 
rushing in when the conflict was at its 
height. By this manceuvre they expected 
to surprise the heathen, to throw them into 
confusion, to overwhelm them. The sieadi- 
ness of the men of Gwynedd, aided at the 
critical moment by the onrush of the men 
of Pengwern, ought to secure for them a 
crowning victory, and rid them of the 
presence of the hated foe. 

" My place,” said Algwyn. anxious to 
take some part, however subordinate, in 
the coming struggle, “ will be with the 
men of Pengwern." 

The older men both looked at him, and, 

for the moment, knew not what to say. 
He was only a lad, unfit for the fight, 
perhaps better away ; but he was Kyndylan's 
son, and his father had been slain by the 
approaching heathen. Unforbidden he had 
come out with them, and he was as cager 
for the fight as they were themselves. 
They had no heart to send him back to Caer 
legion, or to refuse him a share in the 
honours and turmoil of the day.  Brocmael 
lifted his eyes to the eyes of Cadwalla, and 
read there the same consent which was 
passing through his own mind. 
a Yes!" said Brocmael, answering him, 
‘you shall go with me. But you are 
young, Algwyn too young—to venture into 
the thick of the fight. You will keep close to 
me until we come within touch of the enemy. 
Then I will instruct you what to do.” 

They descended the hill, addressed their 
men, and put them in motion. Fully in- 
formed of the plan of their leaders, and 
Clearly appreciating its importance, both 
detachments determined to do their utmost 
to defeat the foe. 

Cadwalla proceeded slowly, to give Broc- 
mael time to march over the longer line of 
the arc he was describing; but, before 
Brocmael had emerged from the woods, the 
battle was joined. The sharp shouts of their 
Comrades, rising through the hoarse cries of 
the West Saxons, and both commingling with 
the clash of the contending steel, quickened 
the longing of the men of Pengwern, and 
sent them hurrying forward through the 
trees almost too rapidly. Brocmael checked 
their impatience, and pointed out to them 
the absolute necessity of preserving their 
ranks, and falling upon the flank of the foe 
with the accumulated weight of their 
whole number. Eagerness must not destroy 
discipline. They would win not so much 
by individual bravery as by the bravery 
of mutual support. Time must be given, 
when they were clear of the trees, to mass 
themselves, and move forward in unbroken 
order. The rush, when it came, must not 
i the rush of wearied units—cach man 
ghting separately, and striking where he 
bond but the rush of the entire company, 
ot to foot, and shoulder to shoulder, 
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in serried array. Only in this way could they 
hope to conquer. When the foe began to 
flee then would be the time for separate 
fighting—but not till then. 

“Your place is in tho rear, Algwyn,” 
said he, turning to his young companion. 
“I want you to occupy a post of observa- 
tion. On the rising ground, outside the 
wood, you will be able to overlook the whole 
field. If we are being worsted anywhere, 
and disaster seems imminent, contrive to 
let me know. Pass the word through the 
lines, or come yourself, but not until the 
danger is real I shall be in the van. 
Should other of our men arrive—and they 
may—direct them to the point where the 
need is greatest. You will better serve us 
in this way than by entering into the 
press yourself, and exposing your young life 
to the weapons of the enemy." 

Algwyn recognised the reasonableness of 


Brocmael's request, and resolved to carry it 


out faithfully, although, lad-like, he would 
rather have plunged into the midst of the 
fray. 

The battle was proceeding furiously. 
With a confident courage Ceawlin led his 
warriors to the charge, and expected ere long 
to see the Britons break and flee. But they 
stubbornly held their ground. Each suc- 
cessive onslaught was steadily repulsed by 
the British spears. 

The slaughter was tremendous. On both 
sides men were falling rapidly. The heathen 
charged in companies, each division under 
its own ealdorman. Like a succession of 
stormy waves they dashed against the 
bristling barrier, but they were always 
thrown back, and mostly shivered and 
broken. Ceawlin, however, was still confi- 
dent. He never suspected an attack upon 
his flank. He imagined that all his foes were 
before him. It was only a matter of time. 
They must be worn out by these repeated 
charges. They were few, and fighting albthe 
time, while he was hurling against them 
men comparatively fresh and vigorous—they 
could not endlessly fill up the gaps of the 
slain; and, when once they were wearied 
with the fight, or through incessant losses 
unable to preserve their close formation, he 
would dash in among them, and finish the 
work with his glittering brands. 

He was surprised, therefore, but not dis- 
mayed, when a spirited cheer rang from the 
lips of the depleted spearmen. What did it 
mean? Were they about to assume the 
offensive ? Would they rush forward now 
in their own turn? He hoped they would, 
and waited for it. Such a change of tactics 
would have been welcomed by him. It would 
have given him an earlier chance to complete 
the slaughter. He could have surrounded 
them. pressed in upon them, broken them 
hopelessly. So far he had only been able to 
get at their front. But no! they moved not. 
They held fast to their vantage ground, and 
still presented to his companies a long 
palisade of blood-red spears. Again the cheer 
rang out. The heathen halted, and the cheer 
changed to derisive laughter. 

Ceawlin turned, and immediately realised 
his danger. Brocmael's men were descend- 
ing the slope from the edge of the wood. 
The Saxon chieftain had barely time to 
wheel around the half of his men before the 
shock came. It was terrific. The heathen 
wer» driven in by the impact, but only 
momentarily. With a mighty effort they 
recovered themselves, and made good their 
line. Cadwalla’s вреагтеп, in no fear now of 
being surrounded, advanced in close array, 
and the heathen host was reduced to the 
defensive. But they were not out-num- 
bered, nor were they out-matched. The 
contest had simply become equal. 

The heathen were fighting along the two 
sides of a triangle. Their camp equipment, 
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and all their baggage and spoil, were covered 
by their lines. With desperate courage they 
resisted the double attack, and it was by no 
means certain yet that the Britons would 
obtain the victory. MG 

With rising excitement Algwyn watched 
the struggle from the edge of the wood. 
He was so placed that he could survey the 
whole field. Deeds of daring, invisible to 
those in the press, were visible to him. 
The prowess of particular men impressed him, 
and he watched for their sallies and strokes 
again and again. They threatened to call off 
his vigilant eyes from the struggle as a whole. 

For some time the issue was doubtful. 
Nothing had occurred yet to induce him to 
leave the post of observation. Then, with 
alarm. he noticed that the men of Gwynedd, 
weakened by heavy losses, and weary with 
their prolonged exertions, began to waver 
and give way. It was the critical moment 
in the struggle. Cadwalla’s lino must be 
strengthened. If it were broken through 
the disaster would be irreparable. Victory 
would then incline to the heathen, and 
might easily be won. "The time had come 
to pass the word to Brocmael or to worm his 
way through to his side. 

Preparatorv to rushing down the slope, 
he inclined his hcad a little to draw his 
own blade, when, to his left, through the 
thinning trunks of the trees where they 
curved crescent-wise into the level, he 
caught a glimpse of shining steel, and the 
rapid movements of a large body of men. 

Instantly he altered his decision and ran 
toward them. They were the promised con- 
tingent from the Forest of Elmct who had 
arrived in the very nick of time. A few 
hasty words were sufficient to explain to 
their leader how the fight was going, and 
the present critical position of his country- 
men. The need was too urgent for them 
to retrace their steps through the wood. 
And yet only in this way could they reach 
the men of Gwynedd, and stillen their 
wavering line. 

“Could you lead us to the rear of the 
heathen ?" eagerly asked the chief of the 
foresters. 

“ Easily,” answered Algwyn, “ and quickly. 
Follow me!” 

Round the wooded horn they ran and 
curved into position exactly behjnd the 
contending foe. The impedimenta heaped 


in the angle of the fighting lines served 


in some measure to conceal them. They 
rapidly spread themselves and formed the 
base of the triangle. Their arrows were 
ready, and soon these were whistling 
through the air. 

At the first flight of the arrows wounded 
men started up from the midst of the 
baggage, and cried out loudly in utter 
dismay. One white face, stricken with 
terror, Algwyn saw for a moment, but 
the next moment it was lost—the face of 
Conan. 

Sure work of it did the foresters make 
with their arrows. As fast as they could 
fit them to the strings did they send them 
forth on their errands of destruction. 
With a jubilant cry, as they recognised 
their brethren of Elmet, the men of Gwvnedd 
rallied their failing powers. They wero 
nobly seconded by the men of Pengwern. 

Pressed along their double front, and 
galled by the arrows in their rear, the heathen 
were crushed. in upon their own baggage. 
It was the beginning of the end. Shouldering 
their bows, and drawing their bills, thc 
foresters prepared for the final rush. From 
three sides at once the Britons burst upon 
the enemy, like converging waters through a 
demolished dyke. They swept completely 
over them, and quenched for the time the 
fiery tide. 

(To be continued.) 
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A february Flood. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by BERTRAM GILBERT.) 
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ven in their earliest schooldays Ben 
Willingdon and Cyril Harper were 
fre, eid When they cach got a scholar- 
ship and went ten miles by train to the 
Barminster Grammar School, famous 
throughout the county, Ben still stuck to 
Cyril like a leech, although Cyril did not 
always seem to want him. But Ben knew 
something that Cyril did not know. Their 
very early friendship was more than half 
due to the fact that they lived in the same 
road, spun their tops on the same pavement, 
flew their kites on the same common, and 
played marbles in the same ring. 

But unless boys are really fitted for one 
another thes» early frieadships count for 
very little as the years ро оп. They become 
а mere memory—an episode of childhood. 
As boys grow up and character develops the 
differences between one boy and another 
become very apparent, and each goes his 
own way. 

It is very probable that this would have 
happened in the cas» of Ben and Cyril, 
because they were very dissimilar in cha- 
racter and in tastes. Ben was serious; 
Cyril was взу, jovial, and witty. Ben was 
not only brilliant, but he was а plodder 
also ; whilst Cyril, though he had a wonderful 
brain and could do almost anything he 
wished to do, was a good deal less reliable 
10 might make shipwreck of his life any 
ime. 

Cyril's mother knew this. His father had 

n just such another, and she trembled 
lest the same sad fate that befell him should 
overtake his son and her only boy. As the 
latter grew up and she noted his volatile 
nature, she was filled with fears for his 
future, and nothing gave her more pleasure 
than to see Cyril in the company of Ben, for 
she knew that Ben's steady, serious, reliable 
nature would be a tower of strength to her 
boy. Of course she was delighted when 
Cyril obtained the scholarship which took 

п to Barminster Grammar School. 

He would never have done it but for 
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you, Ben," she said to the dark-haired lad 
with the serious eyes. 

"Oh, ves, he would," said Ben depre- 
catingly. `“ You know, he is much cleverer 
than I am, Mrs. Harper. Why. he seems to 
вее a thing in à minute and almost to learn 
it while I am finding the page." 

Mrs. Harper laughed аб Ben's description. 
“ Oh, he's sharp isnt id she said, “ but if 
you hadn't done your lessons together I fear 
he never would have got his scholarship. 
He does things so easily that he thinks he 
need not spend pains upon them. Besides, 
if left to himself he works in spurts, and you 
kept him steadily at it." 

* Well, I am very glad, Mrs. Harper," 
said Ben in his serious way—" I am very 
glad if I have been of any help to him, and 
if it has been any comfort to you.” 

* Ben," said Mrs. Harper suddenly, and 
with something suspiciously like tears in her 
eyes, “ you are getting а big boy, and I've 
known you all your life. I wish my boy was 
like you. No, I mean it. He is my own 
boy and I love him dearly, but I'm afraid 
forhim. He will be very open to temptation 
wherever he goes, and I want you to stick to 
him. I know youcannot do it always. Your 
paths will surely part some day, but as long 
as you can I want you to give him the benefit 
of your steadiness. I know he'll need it." 

Ben had looked wonderingly at Mrs. 
Harper when she first began to speak. She 
had ceased to spak to him as a mere boy 
and was saying things which gave him tho 
sense of responsibility which comes to most 
boys much ane in life. But Ben was equal 
to it. 1!» was born to take care of other 
poople; to take their burdens upon his 
shoulders, and he understood. He did not 
know the reason at that time for Mrs. Har- 
por's anxiety. but he could not look into her 
face and hear the pathetic quiver in her 
voice without feeling she was expressing 
something which had lain heavily upon her 
heart, perhaps for years. He did not under- 
stand its meaning, but he felt its force, and 
it made an impression upon him which he 
never forgot. 


THE RUBY.EYED GOD. 
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With which sally the speaker fled into 
the playground, closely followed by his 
schoolfellows seeking summary vengeance. 

Twenty minutes later, on being extricated 
from beneath a heap of struggling boys, 
Ewart Stanier went on to explain that his 
parents had cabled for him to return to 
Burma, where his father held the post of 
Deputy Commissioner under the Indian 
Government. 

Ewart was a stalwart Britisher, square- 
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“ The Wonde rful Shell," etc. etc, 


At Barminster the two lads 
entered into a new world. In 
their own small town there had 
been little to come between them, 
but now they might pick and 
choose their friends from scores 
of other fellows. Had it not been for that 
memorable conversation with Cyril's mother, 
Ben would certainly have been tempted to 
change his allegiance, for one or two at least 
of the fellows he met at Barminster were 
boys after his own heart. But he soon 
began to see the reason for Mrs. Harper's 
anxiety, for the fellows that Cyril seemed 
most inclined to associate with were the least 
desirable boys in the school. 

Yet the two lads came home together 
every night and went to school together by 
train every morning, and they still lived 
near to one another and generally prepared 
their lessons together, and as long as this 
state of affairs lasted nothing very serious 
happened. To be sure, Ben had tremendous 
difficulty sometimes in keeping Cyril down 
to his studies, but, although Mrs. Harper 
never said another word to him, he knew by 
the grateful look she gave him sometimes 
that she was not unmindful of his sacrifice, 
and that she was just as desirous as ever she 
was that the friendship of the two lads 
should continue. 

There was one bond of union between 
them, however, which was independent of 
disposition. "They had both made up their 
minds to be doctors, and, as neither of them 
could look to parents for much monetary 
help, it was essential that they should make 
up the lack by cach obtaining one of the 
half-dozen medical scholarships which Bar- 
minster conferred every ycar. 

It was still a year from the examination 
when Mrs. Harper died. "This sad event had 
a steadying effect upon Cyril, and, together 
with the approach of the examination, 
seemed almost to change his nature. He 
worked thoroughly well and the two young 
fellows carried off their scholarships trium- 
phantly and went to the great medical 
university at Laleham. 

(To be continued.) 


Account of the B. O. h. Coming-of-Age Dinner," “A Strange Christmas Day,“ ete. 


shouldered and keen-eyed, but he had 
failed in the Cambridge examination. 

You could scarcely dub him dull, for had 
you accompanied him through the woods, 
across the downs, or along the seashore, 
you would have found that he knew many 
things—the whereabouts of the wood 
pigeons young brood, of the oak above 
which the purple emperor" floated on 
gossamer wings, of the locality where the 
bee-orchid grew in profusion, of the sand- 
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bank whereon the tide deposited the prettiest 
shells, of the rocks where the sea-anemones 
displayed their most brilliant colours, of 
the cave wherein smugglers had once stored 
contraband goods—all such like facts found 
pigeon-holes in Ewart's brain. His last 
report had been summed up in these words 
by the Head-master : 

“ This boy shows lack of concentration ; 
he has ability, but squanders it on triviali- 
ties ; added to which he is not amenable to 
discipline, and seems likely to prove neither 
a credit to the school nor to his master's 
training." 

This was the missive that had brought 
sorrow to two hearts in the little Burmese 
town where Ewart's father had his head- 
quarters. Ewart's mother began quietly to 
weep, while his father called loudly for a 
servant to bring his cheroot.tin at once. 
Having rather testily puffed away his big 
cheroot into smoke, the Deputy Commis. 
sioner said decisively: '* Ewart shall come 
out to Burma." Whereat Mrs. Stanier 
removed her handkerchief from her eyes 
and looked highly pleased at the decision, 
and her husband procceded to his writing 
desk. 

Thus it comes about that we next see 
Ewart weiring a broad sun-helmet, light 
khaki suit, tightly wound putties and 

heavy boots, making his way along a jungle 
path in Burma, closely followed by Moung 
Hla, his native attendant, a Burmese boy 
of fifteen years of age. 

Ewart had been in the country only two 
months, but was already studying on some- 
what original lines with his father. Part 
of his teaching had to do with the geography, 
botany, and natural history of the surround. | 
ing district, and it was in the course of 
his explorations that he came upon the 
Buddhist monastery where later he was to 
undergo so terrible an ordeal. Unlike the 
monks of Tibet, those of Burma permit the 
foreigner to come and go as he pleases, 
and quite often are very hospitable to any 
white man who may visit them. 

Occasionally, however, an austere monk 
will allow no outsider to enter his " Pongyi 
Kyaung (monastery). Such a monk was 
at the head of the monastery which Ewart 
would fain have entered, but his entry was 
barred by the lay dwellers in the " kyaung." 
This only increased the English boy's in- 
terest and created a desire in him to exploro 
the forbidden ground. 

Inquiries of his father elicited the informa- 
tion that the monastery was a very holy 
one, and that the idol within the grounds 
was credited with miraculous power. 

Moung Hla spoke of it in whispers. 
* Payalgyee (great god) he very very 
grand. He got eyes of red stone (rubies) 
very very big—worth many many rupees. 
His eyes shine very very bright, they 
look into people's heart.” 

So spake Moung Hla, for although he had 
been trained in a mission school in Rangoon, 
many of his Buddhist superstitions lin- 
gered in spite of his Christian beliefs. 

When Ewart proposed that the two of 
them should quietly explore the sacred 
* kyaung" and see the god of the ruby 
eves, the Burman was torn with conflicting 
emotions; but eventually his devotion to 
his thakin (master) won the day over 
his heathen superstitions. 

Ewart unwisely neglected to tell his 
father of the projected visit, so that he had 
only himself to blame for the awful experi- 
ence that awaited him. 

He planned to reach the monastery at 
four o'clock, when he knew that the monks 
would be taking their daily walk. It was 
five minutes before the hour when he was 
creeping cautiously in shelter of the un- 
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scaleable, impenetrable, bamboo fence sur- 
rounding the monastery enclosure, ог 
" parawun," to give it its Burmes> name. 
Nes! The east gate was wide open: 
from behind a plantain clump Ewart could 
see the greater part of the parawun." 
A tall sort of flagstaff, from which floated 
long serpentine streamers somewhat like 
inflated sausages, stood just inside the gate— 
that was the prayer flag. "The "zayat," 
or rest-hous^ for worshippers, stood in the 
centre of the enclosure, an ornamental 
seven-roofed structure of teak. The Pagoda, 
or Buddhist temple. a pyramidal, solid 
brick structure painted white. stood in 
the north-east corner; but the“ tazoung.“ 
or idol.house, Ewart could not see—it 
was hidden by a grove of cocoanut palms. 
The lay dwellers' bamboo quarters and two 
out of the three monastic teak buildings 
were also visible, but secmed deserted, 


for in the distance the voices of the boys 
(most monasteries are also orphanages and 
village schools) were dying away, proving 
that monks and boys were on the way to 
the nearest village, as Ewart had antici- 
pated. 


Suddenly there was a startled exclama- 
tion from Moung Hla: 

" Ahmeh! See, thakin, a pongyi and a 
koyin in the zayat.” 

Sure enough, in a shady corner of the 
rest-hous2 there were two human beings— 
an old priest gently snoring and a small 
boy attendant with great alert eyes. 

" Koyin see us," said Moung Hla, and, 
walking boldly from his hiding - place, 
beckoned the little boy to come to him. 

Talking quietly. Moung Hla gradually 
enticed the monks attendant from the 
" kyaung" precincts, and Ewart quietly 
slipped into the forbidden enclosure. 

Keeping close to the cocoanut palms, 
and gliding from stem to stem, he soon 
sighted the sacred idol-house. It stood 
in the south-east corner, a highly orna- 
mented, richly carved building of teak 
surmounted by a seven.roofed ''pyathat," 
or tiered spire. In the open spaces between 
the carved pillars Ewart saw dimly the 
outline of the Ruby-eyed god. 

The third of the monastic buildings was 
now visible, and there was a death-like 
stillness about it, he thought. 


He little knew how near his thought was 
to the reality / 


Quite an uncanny fecling was creepi 
over him, and he hesitated a minute before 
stepping into the“ tazoung." А series of 
arches open to the air gave а well-lighted 
interior, and he could see the bronze figure, 
some five fect high, seated on ita gorgeously 
inlaid altar, while out from the burnished 
face of brass sparkled the far-famed eyes of 
ruby. The different coloured mosaic work 
of the altar was very beautiful, but it was 
the ruby eyes that lured Ewart. Had they 
come from the great ruby mincs of Mogok ? 
Who had given them to the monastery ? 
Were they real or imitation ? How were 
they fixed in the idols bead? Could he 
examine them more closely ? 

Hullo! What was that ? Some one coming ? 

Next moment Moung Hla rushed into the 
building, prostrated himself. (so strong a 
hold has childhoods habit!) before the 
idol. and then turned to Ewart with a cry 
of " Ahmeh! thwa myan-myan, (ап " 
(Go away quickly, master). 

Questioning Moung Hln. Ewart dis- 
covered that the priests boy had escaped 
and had set off in the direction that voices 
had been heard dying away. 

"He bring back many people,” cried 
Moung Hla. " Perhaps they kill us. Oh! 
thikin, the head ponuyi very cruel; once a 
dacoit, now very good but very cruel. 
When he find thakin, he N 

A monotonous chant came droning on 
the air. They listened spellbound. It 
must be the old priest in the“ zayat.” 

Moung Hla Hed. Ewart, quite unmoved 
at the desertion, must needs suddenly desire 
to prove the genuineness of the famous 
stones. What if the ruby-cyed gcd were 
only a ruby-eved fraud ? 

Almost before he realised what he was 
about, he found himself climbering on to 
the pedestal on which the idol sat cross- 
legued; a stone, inscribed with Buddhist 
precepts, enabled him to reach thus far. 

"What an ass I am!" suddenly cx- 
chimed Ewart. “How on earth do you 
distinguish false rubies from truc ? "—and 
he stood cogitating for a minute, till he 
called to mind that it was something to do 
with the way in which the light was reflected 
through rubies that proved their worth. 
If only he could hold one ruby up to the 
light- Out frm his pecket came his 
knife: he would prize the stone from its 
socket. _Impetuous as ever, he soon put his 
impulse into action. He was an honest- 
hearted bov. so little wonder that he began 
to have scruples as to the rectitude of his 
action— but then, as he argued with himself, 
he only wanted to hold the ruby up to the 
light for a moment. His conscience began 
to make a coward of him; he fancied he 
heard men approaching. He inserted his pen- 
knife beneath the circular red stone forming 
the pupil of the eye. It was locsening ! 

Surely it was the sound of bare feet on 
concrete floor that interrupted him. Indeed, 
he could hear whispering. 

“Bah! you young cad," said he. ad- 
dressing himself aloud, vou are getting 
near being a common thief. Rubies be 
hanged! I'll clear out of this." His words 
echoed weirdly round the“ tazoung. The 
light of the place seemed suddenly to lessen, 
as if a crowd were entering and blocking 
out the sun. : 

He glanced with a shudder over his 
shoulder. А stern-visaged monk stood in 
the entry—and another!—and another! 
All the exits were barred by yellow-robed 
figures. 

Menacingly the monks frowned upon 
him; tremblingly he clambered down. 
Ere he reached the floor, they sat in semi- 
circle before the idol, enclosing Ewart com- 
pletely and preventing his escape unless he 


trod upon their seated figures. 
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Ther» were eighteen to twenty monks 
present? How had .hey arrived ? "There 
was not sufficient time for them to have 
returned from the village. What did they 
intend doing ? Where had they all come 
from? The kyaung" usually had only 
five or six monks attached to it. Why 
didnt they speak ? It was this noiseless 
way of barring his escape—this cold menac- 
ing stare—that unmanned him ! 

They made no movement. They sat as 
immovable as their own idol, cross-lezgcd, 
with their arms lying motionless across their 
robed knees. They were all so much alike ; 
all had shaven heads and no hair on their 
faces; the black line of eyebrow only 
accentuated the stare of their eyes; all were 
yellow-robed ; all were barefooted ; all were 
speechless ; all were still and grave. 

How long he stood fascinated at the foot 
of the idol he knew not. A pair of eyes 
began to assert their authority over that of 
others—the eyes of an old monk gleaming 
out of the hollows formed by overhanging 
brows and high cheek-bones. He was none 
other than the ex-dacoit, now the head of 
the monastery. Ewart waited for him to 
apeak. If only they would speak or attempt 
to capture him, he would resist and escape ; 
but this circle of motionless yellow, these 
staring eyes, paralysed him ! 

A sudden spasm of uncanny terror! He 
mide а panic-stricken rush at the owner 
of the least compelling eyes. 

Not a movement animated the circle, 
ia it were a flicker of eyes following 
is. 

He recoiled, feeling 
fascinated into inaction. Were they mes- 
merising him? He sprang high in the 
air, alighted clear out of the circle of sitting 
monks. A sudden movement of figures 
on the steps of the idol-house, a flash of 
“dahs” (Burmes» knives), and he was 
forced to return to the circle, his escape 
prevented by the lay dwellers of the 
"kyaung" who were sitting on the steps 
of the building. Ewart almost preferred 
the formidable Burmese knives to the 
penetrating eyes of the yellow-robed `° pon- 
руз. To break the awful silence, he 
demanded what they wanted of him. 

Moung Hla was thrust into the circle. 
He had been captured as he attempted to 
escape by the south gate. 

Ahmeh, thakin," cried the boy. “A 
pongyi lie dead over there," pointing to the 
house they had not been able to sec from the 
gateway. “Many pongyi come to pray. 
Koyin not follow others to village. he come 
and tell those in death house. Pongyi all 
come very softly. Se thakin stealing their 
god. Very, very angry.” 


hims2lf subdued, 
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“Tell them I was only examining their 
wretched old idol, and tell them I'm the 
Commissioner's son; there'll be no end of a 
row if they do anything to me.” 

Moung Hla fell on his knees before the 
old monk, and, clasping his hands, poured 
forth a volley of entreaty in Burmesc. 

When the boy had finished, he was 
answered in slow and measured tones by 
the old monk. When the latter had ended 
his oration, Moung Hla sank in a helpless 
heap upon the floor. 

“ Tell me what they want," cried Ewart. 

With gaspinz breath, and quivering with 
terror, Moung Hla, in very broken English, 
mixed with much Burmese, informed his 
master that, owing to his unpardonable 
sacrilege, there was опу one penalty 
adequate to the crime. Thakin has tried 
to take red stones, says old pongyi. Thakin 
shall have red stones for ever." At this 
point Moung Hla broke into terrified sobs 
and could say no more. 

Ewart's hands were suddenly seized from 
behind. He struggled wildly, but the 
sturdy laymen overpowered him, tied his 
hands at the wrists, forced him to sit cross- 
legged and with hands resting before him, 
and, strangest thing of all. burnt some 
strong-smelling wood before his face. 

Ewart began to realise that the fumes 
were stupefying him; a feeling of utter 
powerlessness overcame him, though his 
mental faculties seemed clear up to a certain 
point; he could understand what was said, 
but only felt an outsider's interest, as it 
were. 

At last Moung Hla, sternly commanded 
by the hollow-eyed monk, informed Ewart 
that his punishment was that of being 
" made into a god.“ 

“ What do you mean ? " cried Ewart. 

With much difficulty the English boy at 
last realised the inhuman fate that was to 
be his. At the other end of the monastic 
enclosure stood a pagoda in process of being 
repaired, and much plaster of Paris was 
being used for the purpose. "This same 
plaster was to be now used to immure 
him—to inclose him there as he sat cross- 
legged on the ground. 

Horror-stricken at the fearful. punish- 
ment proposed, Ewart found himself power- 
less. His arms and lees were tied ; more 
wood was burnt before him. 

Don't smell, thakin "—he heard Moung 
Hla cry out in warning. It is very bad; 
that oily-lamp root take away all thinking." 

Two bamboo baskets piled with the 
cement were brought into the “ tazoung," 
followed hy a pot of water. 

A circle of the cement mixed with water 
was plastered around him as he sat there, 
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his position duplicating that of the god 
above him. Moung Hla was carried away, 
unconscious from very terror. 

Ewart began to wonder to himself how 
soon this nightmare would end. He was 
roused by words spoken in English. 

„ Thakin want red stones?” queried the 
hollow-eyed one, and the faintest suspicion 
of a diabolical smile played over his Mon- 
golian features. Soon he get red stones.” 

The idea came throbbing in on Ewart’s 
brain— when his head had been covered by 
the plaster, these cruel monks would have 
the rubies inserted as eves. 

" You daren't murder me. Му father 
will revenge me," he cried, and then he 
fell to wondering where the voice came 
from; he did not recognise it as his own. 

So he was to be made into an idol. Would 
anyone ever know, when in future days 
they visited this idol-house, that one of 
the idols had once been a living boy ? 

Where was Moung Hla? Would they kill 
him too ? 

Surely he could free himself. and prevent 
the murder of Moung Hla. But even as he 
moved, a fresh piece of burning root was 
thrust beneath his nostrils, the circle of 
cyes beat fiercely in upon him, and he became 
quite still again. 


When he recovered consciousness, Ewart 
found himself lving prostrate before the 
ruby-eyed god, the rays of the setting sun 
causing the ruby eyes to glow as if with 
fire, 

Save the caw of the crows, no sound broke 
the stillness, and not a living being was to 
be seen either in the idol-house or outside. 
For the moment Ewart thought he must 
have dreamed it all, but the horror of his 
terrible experience came back upon him as 
he noticed traces of plaster of Paris about his 
boots and putties. 

He rushed headlong from the place, and 
not till he reached his fathers bungalow 
could he fling off the haunting terror of his 
ordeal. 

There was a strange sequel next morning. 
An offering of fruits came from the monastery 
“for the young English thakin." Jt was 
soon evident that the whole thing had been 
planned to frighten the English boy for 
his sacrilege. The Commissioner. though 
angry with the " poneyis at first for the 
extreme measures they had taken, was 
bound to confess that Ewart had brought 
it upon himself by his thoughtless behaviour. 
Ewart accepted the fruits, but rejected the 
invitation to visit the“ kvaung " a second 
time; he had no wish to recall his awful 


ordeal in the idol-house of the Ruby. eyed 
God. | 


HYGROSCOPES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


Tu little instrument now to be described 

is probably a familiar sight to nine- 
tenths of the boys who read this chapter. 
thi the hygroscope of the previous article, 
| із also works by reason of the effect that 
Campness has on certain substances; but, 
In this сазе, catgut, instead of hair, is used. 
zt t, and, in fact, most twisted fibres, 
170 bit the peculiarity of absorbing moisture 
" m the air, twisting up and becoming 
йы ; then untwisting and attaining 
пет original length when the atmosphere 

mes dry again. The amount of twisting 
roughly proportional to the quantity of 
aqueous vapour present; in other words, 


is 
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the damper the day the greater the twist. 
This property of gut, then, provides a 
means of telling whether the air contains 
a large or a small proportion of moisture, and 
consequently whether fine or wet weather 
is to be expected. : 

The “ Cottage Barometer" is found in 
forms many and varied, but the type here 
given is the commonest, and, moreover, the 
casiest to make. The little house and its 
quaint occupants can be constructed at the 
cost of a few pence, as most of the materials 
and tools required are to be found in any 
ordinary household. 

To begin with, take a cigar-box, and, 


after having stripped off all the loose paper, 
soak it in warm water for an hour or two. 
Then scrape off any adhering paper, take 
the box carefully to pieces, and press the 
wood so obtained under a heavy weight 
until it is quite dry. If the wood is not 
pressed in this way, it will probably warp, 
and so be useless for the purpose. 

The top and bottom of the box are to be 
used for the back and front of the house 
respectively ; whilst the sides and ends will 
serve for the side walls and roof. Cigar. 
boxes are, of course. of different sizcs, but 
the measurements here given are those 
which will be convenient if an ordinary box 
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holding fifty cigars is used. Such а box 
generally measures 8} in. by 5 in. by 2} in. 

Now, the lid of a cigar-box is always a 
little smaller (about J in.) than the bottom, 
80 the first thing to be done is to cut the 
latter to the same size as tho former : this is 
best done with a tenon-saw, the wood being 
laid flat on the bench or table. By means 
of a pair of dividers, now find the middle 
point of the top of one of these pieces of 
wood, then rule a pencil line right across the 
wood, 3 in. below this mark, perpendicular 
to the side. Join the extremities of this 
line to the above-mentioned central point, 
and, having placed the boards together, cut 
them to the shape shown in fig. 1. Thus 
the gable of the little hut is made. 

The side walls of the cottage are, as just 
stated, made from the sides of the box. 
These should be cut down until they are the 
same height as the parallel sides of the front 
and back—namely, 5 in. The ends of the 
box will serve admirably for the pent-house 
roof, and will require no alteration except 
the bevelling of the contiguous edges to 
make them fit correctly. The floor of the 
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cottage should b» made of thicker wood thin 
the sides. Ordinary deal or pine, j in. 
thick, will do, but care must be taken that 
the wood is well seasoned and free from 
knots and flaws. The surface area of tho 
floor will—according to the measurements 
taken —be 5 in. by 2} in. 

In the front of the house two oblong aper- 
tures must now be cut. These are the doors 
through which Darby and Joan make their 
entrances and exits to forecast to their 
patrons the probable condition of the forth- 
coming weather. These slits, which should 
be about 1 in. wide by 3 in. high, can be 
cut to the shape of & Gothic or Norman 
arch, according to the architectural inclina- 
tions of the reader. (See fig. 2.) It will be 
observed from the diagram that ]; in. 
of the partition between the two doors is 
cut away ; this is to allow the little turn-table 
upon which the figures are fixed to move 
right round if necessary. This turn-table 
is simply a circle of cigar-box or other thin 
wood, 21 in. in diameter. In the centre of 
this disc à bole should be drilled, through 
which passes a tightly fitting piece of wire, 
bent into a loop at the top, as shown in fig. 3. 
To this loop the gut is afterwards attached, 
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while the straight part of the wire passes 
through a hole bored in the floor of the 
cottage, about ф in. from the centre of 
the partition. Into this hole the spindle 
must loosely—but not too loosely— tit. 
This ensures the steadiness of the two littlo 
figures, or, rather, of the platform upon which 
they are fixed. The above-mentioned figures 
should now be procured and glued in placo. 
The dolls can either be obtained. from a 
“ Noah's Ark," or cut out of wood. Tho 
latter is the more satisfactory plan. аз 
individual taste as to colour and costume 
сап be consulted; besides, there ia often, 
in bought figures, a considerable difficulty 
in differentiating between Mr. Noah and 
her husband! These little dolls must be 
attached to the turn-table so that they both 
face the same way. 

The house can now be fitted together. 
Glue is the best adhesive to use, always 
bearing in mind that it should be hot and 
not too thick when applied. Nails. or 
screws are quite unnecessary, and their use 
should be avoided in so light a structure. 
Cigar-box wood is very apt to split, and if 


this happens the model will look unsightly 
and slipshod. 

The sides, back, and floor should first be 
glued together, and allowed to set firmly, 
A hole must now be bored where the roof 
boards join. This hole must be exactly 
over the hole in the floor, so that the catgut 
can hang down in a straight line—for the 
fiddle-string passes through this top hole, 
where it is secured by a knot. The other 
end of the gut can now be tied to the loop 
in the spindle of the turn-table, which must 
now be fixed into its proper place. The gut 
must be of just sufficient length to allow the 
platform to turn completely round on its axis. 

When this has been done, cut out four 
small squares of wood and glue them to the 
corners of the floor. 


if the hygroscope is not going to be hung up. 


Before the front is fastened on, the instru- 


To do this, adjust the 
platform so that it hangs parallel to the 


ment should be set. 


These will prevent the 
spindle coming into contact with anything 


back of the house: both figures will then be 
looking out of their respective doom. Then 
fasten the knot in its place tightly, and wait 
until the weather changes. When this occurs 
ono of the figures will come out of the house, 
while the other must of necessity retire 
inside. 

It may so happen that Mr. Noah— most 
ungallantly be it said —will retire into the 
cottage and leave his patient spouse to 
guard their home during damp weather. 
Should this oceur, remember that it is not 
his fault! His apparent. lack of good 
manners is due to the fact that the gut is 
twisting the wrong way. To remedy this 
the fibre will require reversing—s.e. the end 
attached to the wire loop must be fastened 
to the roof and knotted, and rice versa, 
This change is dithcult to bring about 
when the front of the cottage is firmly 
fixed on; that is why it is best to leave this 
operation. till the last (tig. 4). When the 


adjustment is perfect, however, glue on the 
front. decorate the little house. becomingly, 
and hang it in a place where there is plenty 
of fresh air. 


This little instrument, if carefully made, 
ought to work well; and. with its aid and 4 
little ° weather wisdom, very fairly accurato 
forecasts can be made. The next chapter 
will deal with the so-called ** Storm- glass. 


( To be continued.) 


* F i 


Who did it ?—A Jungle Problem. 


Tug ELEPHANT: “Now I can't think who сап har 
taken advantage of my baving a nap to tie me up iu 
this embarrassing manner 1" 


є 
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BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS IN WINTER. 


Bv A. E. Норок, 


Author of “Some Boy's Cwn Pets, and How to Keep Them,” etc. 


Wm: the biting blasts of winter are 
scouring the countryside, and we sit 
snugly at home by the fire, few of us who are 
not entomologists give a thought to the 
many butterflies and moths which gladdened 
our eyes in sunnier days. Although most 
of these have vanished, their progeny are 
to be found on every hand spending the chill 
season in a state of quiescence, either as an 
egg, caterpillar, or chrysalis. "We will. how- 
ever, leave these to their fate, as it is only 
of the perfect insects (or ?magines as they are 
called) that I wish here to speak. 

The advent of the fogs and frosts of 
November was the deathknell to many of the 
latter. One by one they sought some quiet 
spot in which to die, having, during their 
brief span of sérial existence, fulfilled the 
duties prescribed for them by Nature. 

Not all, however, have come to this 
untimely end, for numbers at the approach 
of winter found refuge in some out-of-the- 
way spot, where, safe from the interference 
of enemies, they settled down to a long 
slumber which will, in all probability, not be 
broken till the warm spring sun calls them 
forth again to a life of activity. 

Now and again, even in the depth of winter, 
some deluded insect may venture forth 
should the weather be propitious, thinking, 
no doubt, that the dread season is past, but 
о) to retire once more on finding its mis- 
take. 

A few, more fortunate than the rest, may 
have found their way into some welcome 
barn or outhouse, and it not infrequently 
happens that when a fire is lighted in some 
disused room a specimen is tempted from its 
hiding-place by the unusual warmth, to the 
amazement of the inmates. This is often 
the cause of the unexpected appearance of 
the Brimstone Butterfly at Christmas, the 
insect having been disturbed from its sleep 
amongst the evergreens used for decorations 
on this festive occasion. Most boys will be 
familiar with this handsome insect, whose 
briliant yellow wings make it so con- 
spicuous as it flits along the hedgerow in 
summer, but few would recognise it when 
at rest. With wings tightly closed, only the 
green veined undersides are then visible, 
Which, with their peculiar spiny shape, 


THE 


Tus “Imada” is the name of my punt, 
with which I drift down the stream 
of life—which in my case is a very small 
ris stream, flowing slowly and silently 
í rough countless water meadows, eventually 
nding its way into the river Itchen at a spot 
Just below Winchester. 
" here are many fellows living near such 
115 who cannot utilise them because 
e building of a small boat to them is a 
а of great difficulty and expense; 
dali is for them that I here describe the 
uy ы of a small flat-bottomed boat, 
al ch can be punted, paddled, or oared 
a . which only draws an inch and a-half 
. Water, and which—last but not least— 
B inexpensive, 
ed the instruotions given it will be 
am easy to build; but, of course, great 
must be taken in getting the measure- 


render the creature strangely like the small 
holly leaves amid which it seeks seclusion. 

The number of moths which survive the 
dreary winter months are greatly in excess 
of the butterflies, but many of the latter are 
spared to sip the nectar from the opening 
blooms in May, and even to taste the alluring 
sweetness of the flowering limes in July. 

On bright days in the early year, many 
of these ° veterans > may be seen depositing 
their eggs on the fresh green herbage, 
amongst which you may recognise that gem 
of British butterflies—the ‘ Peacock "— 


Male and Female Winter Moths (Cheimatulia 
brumata) (Enlarged.) 


whose gorgeous wings have suffered sadly 
from their long exposure. Painted Ladies 
and Tortoiseshells " mingle with the 
shabby crowd, while that curiously shaped 
insect, the Comma," looking more ragged 
than ever, may be seen joining in the parental 
duties, at which they are all so busily en- 
gaged. How different are these workers from 
the swarms of gay and frolicsome ** young- 
sters which will, later, flaunt their new- 
fledged wings in the sun, vying with the 
flowers themselves in beauty of colouring. 
The larger army of hibernating moths 
consist chiefly of those dull-coloured night- 


fliers—the Noctue—and the slender-bodied 
Geometre, which may occasionally be seen 
indulging in a brief flutter round a street lamp 
or resting disconsolately on a lighted window 
on mild evenings of even our coldest months. 

Apart from these, we have several insecta 
which, strange to say, fly only during the 
bleakest period of the year, such as the 
* December Moth,” the Winter Moth,” 
„Early Moth,” and Spring Usher," whose 
peculiarity has earned for them their popular 
names. These hardy little creatures provide ua 
with an example of the beneficent wisdom of 
Nature in depriving the females of wings. 

The reason for this will be obvious to you 
with a little thought. At the season when 
they are on the wing. sheltering vegetation 
is scarce, and these defenceless insects, there- 
fore, would have little chance of escape from 
the numerous hungry birds were they not 
specially adapted to these perilous circum- 
stances. By the absence of wings the female 
moths are enabled to stow their spidery 
bodies safely away in crevices of bark and 
other nooks and crannies, where they await 
the arrival of a suitor. The latter, guided 
by a mysterious instinct, has to run the 
gauntlet in search of his mate, and is, there- 
fore, provided with fully developed pinions. 
Unfair as this may seem, in Nature, the life 
of the male insect, individually, is not of 
such value for the perpetuation of its 
species as that of the female, to whom 
plenty more courtiers are always ready to 
pay their attentions. 

The safety of the male moth, however, 
із not entirely overlooked, for it more 
frequently happens than not that his wings 
mimic exactly the dead leaves amongst 
which he hides. 

The illustration shows & typical example 
of the difference in the sexes amongst winter 
moths. The female, however, is not, in 
this instance, entirely apterous, having an 
‘apology for wings in the form of tiny 
brown shoulder-knots. 

Many of these eccentric little insects are 
scarce among collectors, but this is due 
chiefly to the fact that few entomologists 
are sufficiently enthusiastic to forsake their 
cosy firesides and brave the rigour of the 
elements in search of these rarities. 
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«IMADA," AND HOW I MADE 
Bv О. Н. BAILEY. 


ments exact, and the seams well caulked 
to prevent leakage. Fig. 1 gives a very 
good idea of my own boat, the /mada, and 
there is no reason why anyone who knows 
how to use a few tools should not be able 
to turn out a boat exactly like it. Fig. 2 
is a plan of the boat, the general dimensions 
of which are: Length, 12 ft. ; beam, 4 ft. ; 
depth, 14 in. ; stern board, 3 ft. 2 in. | 
We will begin by making the bow-piece, 
which is cut out of a block of elm 10 in. 
by 10j in. and 10 in. deep. Mark out the 
top of the block according to the dimensions 
given in Fig. 3, and carefully saw it to 
shape. Having finished the bow-piece we 
must now cut out the boards for the sides. 
The most suitable wood for this purpose 
is tongued and grooved deal, 7 in. wide 
and l in. thick. Four boards, each 12 ft. 
long, will be required—two for each side. 


HER. 


See that they are well planed, and select 
the boards so that the tongues and grooves 
fit tightly. Fasten each pair together so 
that they can be taken apart again without 
damage to the tongue. 

At one end measure a к (Fig. 4), 10 in. 
from the top (in your measurements you 
must, not include the depth of the tongue, 
which is to be planed off presently) Mark 
off F d, 3 ft.; join EG and saw the corner 
off. At the other end (the stern end) measure 
off BM, 5 in, and кн, 3 ft. 6 in., and 
saw that corner off. Do the same to the 
other pair of boards and the sides are then 
almost complete. They must now be pro- 
perly fastened together, so that when the 

at is finished the water will not leak in 
at the joint when under a heavy load. 
First of all apply a good coating of white 
paint to the tongue and groove, and then, 
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without waiting for the paint to dry, fill the 
groove up to the top with red lead well 
worked in. Do this carefully, and see that 


Paper. 
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Having succeeded in bringing the boards 
together, we must now turn our attention 
to fastening them on to the bow-piece. 


the red lead fills up evcry part of the groove. 
Now begin to force the tongue into the 
groove. You will find it rather hard to get 


Fig. 6 explains how this is done. A little 
chiselling at the edges. of the boards is 
necessary, as they must be slightly bevelled 


Fio, 2 


the boards together, but a little persuading, 
by means of a twisted rope and “ twitch,” 
as shown in Fig. 5, will do the trick. Use 
three of these twitches” or rope clamps, 
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one at each end anl one in the middle, 
screw them up slowly, taking саге to keep 


in order to fit the block exactly. You will 
understand this by referring to Fig. 3. A B. 
Paint the parts of the block that the boards 
fit into, and also paint the ends of the 
boards with white paint, give them a 
coating of red lead, and fasten them on to 
the block with 3-in. brass screws counter- 
sunk. 

Now saw out the stern-board, length 
3 ft. 2 in., depth 5 in. It is advisable to 
cut this out a few inches longer than re- 
quired, and saw off the extra piece after 
it has been fixed to the ends of the side- 
boards. The bottom edge may be slightly 
bevelled in a line with the bottom of the 
sid »- boards. 

We now come to the most difficult part 
of the work—the bending of the sides to 
give the boat a 1 8 curve, and the 
fixing of the stern-board to hold the sides 
in position. You will need help for this, 
besides strength and patience. Saw out 
of any piece of rough wood a board 4 ft. 
long and about 8 in. wide, and fix it across 
the inside of the boat about half-way 
between stem and stern. Now, with the 
help of a few ropes and short poles, as 
illustrated in Fig. 7, you must bring the 
sides slowly together. Two rope clamps, 
as shown in Fig. 7, will be necessary, and 
the work must be done slowly and carefully, 
keeping the board amidships in position 


the boards flat all the timc. In thi» way while the ** screwing is taking place. Аз 
, 
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the tongue will be driven home into the 
groove, and the red lead will be forced out 
of th» scams. 
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Гіс. 4. 


soon as the boards are brought close enough 
together screw on the stern-board, after 
having treated the end with red lead as 


described before; use long brass screws 
and countersink them. Before undoing the 
ropes fasten on the stern seat (see Fig. 2), 
which is made of two boards 3 ft. 2 in. 
by 6 in., and l in. thick, screwed to the top 
of the gunwale. The tongue, still on the 
gunwale, must be planed off first. 


Fio. 5. 


The boat must now be turned upside 
down and the bottom put on. Тһе boards 
for the bottom are the same kind as thoso 
used for the sides—tongued and grooved. 
They are fixed across the boat and screwed 


to the bottom of the sides. Commence at the 
stern end and work up to the bow. Each 
groove must be well filled with red lead 
as described above, and the boards driven 
well home. One cannot take too great 


n 
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Fic. 7. 


pains over this, as leakage is absolutely 
ecrtain if it is not done thoroughly. 

At the corners, G. н, in Fig. 4, the boards 
will have to be forced slightly to make 
them fit, but this will not be found very 


Fic. 8. 


difficult. The last board fixed at the bow 
end must be bevelled down to the edge, 
and a corner taken off the under side of the 
block in a line with the surface of the 
board, as shown in Fig. 8, A B. otherwise 
an awkward angle will be noticed. All the 
bottom boards are s:cured with brass 
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screws, countersunk. If there аге any 
aeams that need caulking use '' tow," and 
ram it in well with a chisel; afterwards pour 
pitch into the seams ; this is very effective 
in making the boat water-tight. 

The tongue on the gunwale can now be 
removed all along with a plane, and the 
sides of the boat trimmed up. The seats 
alone remain to be put into position. 

You can use your own judgment as to 
where tho seats аге to be placed and how 
many you will have, but care must be taken 
that the bala-c of the boat is preserved. 
The safest way of fixing the positions is 
by experiment after the boat is launched. 
I have two, one at about 3 ft. from the 
bow, the other about a foot behind the 
half-way line, where the boat is widest. 
Cut out two pieces of wood ll in. deep, 
7 in. wide, and 1 in. thick. Secure these 
firmly to the sides of the boat where the 
seats are required. The seats rest on these, 
and are thus 2 in. below the top of the 
gunwale. Cut out the seat from strong 
wood 7 in. wide, 1 in. thick. Place it in 
position and fix firmly to the reste. After 
fixing the seats knock out the piece of wood 
that was placed in the centre of the boat 
when the sides were being drawn together. 
The boat is now ready for caulking and 
painting. 

Turn the boat over, bottom uppermost. 
Every seam in the bottom must now be 
treated with pitch, which can be poured in 
with a ladl> or saucepan. See that there 
is plenty of pitch between the bottom of the 
bow-piece and the bottom boards of the 
boat. The inside of the boat, where the 
bottom boards are joined on to the sides, 
should also receive a fair quantity of pitch. 
Other seams can be caulked with red lead. 
The boat is then ready for painting, and 
first of all, after the necessary sandpapering, 
must be primed all over with lead priming. 
When dry give it its first coat of paint. 
The [mada is light green inside, dark green 
outside, name and bottom white; but, of 


` course, you can suit your own individual 


taste in this matter. About five or six 
coats are not by any means too much for it. 

The boat is now ready for launching, but 
there are a few necessary elceleras that 
must be described. It is advisable to have 
а grating for the bottom to lessen tho 
strain and weight. This is made in two 
Pieces, во that it can easily be taken out 
and put in again. Get three pieces of wood 
3 in. wide, 3 in. thick, and about 6 ft. long ; 
place one down the middle of the boat on 
the bottom, the others, one on each side, 
converging towards the bow. Across these 
nail similar pieces of wood, leaving about 
à 2 in. space between them. In this way 
a useful grating is made. Make а smaller 
Grating for the bow, and paint them both 
the same colour as the bottom of the boat. 
It is hardly necessary to describe how to 
make punting poles.’ Be sure to get them 
strong and long enough. You will find a 
mop useful for cleaning and soaking up 
any water that happens to find its way in. 
À bow-ring with a chain and rope attached 
ls а necessary addition. 

If you have followed the instructions care- 
^ e you now have a home-made treasure 
111 will give you many hours of pleasure 
ûd enjoyment on sunny days, and which 
You will find will amply repay for the 


trouble and litt] > 2 і 
лг expens? that it has cost 
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OUR “ВОР” DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 
THE REWARD OF SACRIFICE. 


First POSITION, 
BLACK 


SECOND POSITION. 
BLACK 


БУЛ. 


WHITE 
White to move and draw. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


THIRD POSITION. 
BLACK 


FounrH POSITION. 


DE аЛ ee 
ANS: e tn PAPA 2 wu, 
WHITE WHITE 


White to move and win. White to move and draw. 


In draughts *he reward of sacrifico is more 


coldly utilitarian than the phrase gererally | 


conveys. In Scotland the manouvre here 
illustrated would be known amongst tho 
players as the “Scotch Sacrifice.“ and is 
defined as Nothing for nothing, and 
precious little for a buwbec.“ It is some- 
times known as “Sinclair's Sacrifice," 
after an Aberdeen player and prob'emist. of 
that name, who in the “ seventies " gave the 
draughts world many good problems. It 
has, however, bccn known, doubtless, since 
draughts was played--that is, scientifically 
played for quite a multitude of examples, 
in various settirgs, may be found scattered 
throughout the literature of the gamc. 
The above four instances of this useful 
and pretty piece of strategy will, however, 
suffice for the yourg student to master its 
mild intricacics and apply it to practice 
when the charcer arises, 


First Position. 


Set up this position and play : 


32—-27 20— -24 17—14 31—26 
16—19 (a) 18-15 27—31  (01— 6 
27— 23 10—19 14—- 5 White 
19—-26 22—-18 (5)6—10 wins 
31—22 24—27 5— 1 


(a) The sacrifice which White foresees 
will well repay his bold advance. 

(b) White also wins if 31—26 is played 
at once-——18—14, 26—-22, 5— 1. 

(c) The reward of sacrifice, Тһе prin- 
ciple of this manceuvre should be of great 
service to the young player. Here is 
another example : 


SECOND POSITION. 

Proceed to play here: 1€~-15, 10—26, 
98—19, 7—10, 19--15, 10--19, 17—14, and 
the remote capture according to the first 
example can be easily effected by the student. 
The result here is a draw. 


THIRD Pos:TION. 
Proceed to play from this example thus : 


17—13 8—11 22—18 26—30 
3— 7 26—22 19—23 18—-14 
21—17 11—16 17—-14 30—26 
7—10 18—15 23-26 5— 1 
30—26 10—19 14—- 5 W. wins. 
While this illustrates the distinctive 


strategy we are dealing with, this position 
is also susceptible of the following neat and 
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startling win: Instead of 17— 13, ete., play 
17--14, 9—-13, 21—-17, 18—22, 14—10, 
W. wins. 
FOURTH POSITION. 
In this there will be found another neat 
variation of the manceuvre. Set the 
position up and play : 


27—-23 10—14 22—17 11—20 
5— 9 (a)21—17 16—19 17—14 
23—18 14—21 (b)20—-16 Drawn. 


(a) A neat “ throw,” by which the adver- 
sary, in taking his choice, cannot prevent the 
continuance of the manceuvre. 

(b) The situation demands 
sacrifice, for only a draw ensues. 


a further 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 65. 
By J. S. Heyes (Leigh). 
Position: Black men oa 3, 12; King 2. 


White men on 8, 11; King 20. Black to 
move ; White to draw. 

(a)12—16 20—11 8—12 4— 8 

211— 7 3—- 8 16—11 Drawn. 
2— 4 11—16 


(a) 2—6, 8—4, 12—16, 11—7, drawn. 

The apparent difficulty attending corona- 
tion is obviated by a neat and original 
coup. 
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A FISHING FIASCO. 


P had been fishing for tle day; 
Now Lome he was repairing; 
And with bim was a stalwart man, 
А пиру burden bearing. 
This burden was the heavy weight 
Of Jones's many captures; 
And loving little Mrs. Jones 
Went straightway into raptures. 


The man departed, and tlie tag 
Was placed upon the tab‘e; 
To empty it Jones set to work, 
As fast as he was able. 
But when the bag was opened, Jones 
Saw all bis hopes defeated ; 
For, at the very top of all, 
There lay the bill, receipted ! 


HERBERT J. BEANDON, 


Lucid! 
MARTER O'Rarrenty: An' phwy does tbc animal 


hov’ such a long neck? 
Miis, O'RAFFERTY : T. reach his hend. av course!“ 


TAN EMPIRE MATCH. 


For the second time since the institution of the 
“Schools of the Empire Shooting Match," a Brisbane 
Grammar Sebool team has had the good. fortune to 
head the list of competitors. This match originated in 
1903, and during the five years ending 1907 it has been 
won twice by Charterhouse, once by Rugby, and twice 
by the Brisbane Grammar Sehool The competition is 
open to tenm of tight »ulets, whose nge must be ander 
twe ty years Seven shots nre fired at 200 yards, and 
the une number at 800 yards Last vear, H. R. HI. the 
Prince of Wales presented a bandome silver chilieng + 
cup, to be held for one year by the winning team. The 
names of the members of the wit ning teams fron the 
institution of the match have been. envraved on the 


pedestal, Lend Ciclusford presented the cup iu the 
паше of the Prince. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A CURIOUS 8CHOOL PET. 


Сүңи, W. SMITH writes to us from Grange Park 
Road, Levton, as follows : 

t There are many curious schoul pets, but perhaps the 
quaintext is that of an alligator which find- ite bome 
in Newport Rew boys! school, an cletnentary school of 
Leyton. The alligator is about a foot long, and was 
presented to the school by Captain Smith. a ner of 
the Council, who has slao presente l prizes to Che school 
for wimunmne and otber ports. This is another addi- 
tion to ite шаму institutions for whieh the sehool is 
famous, Its тапети, theeoneents of wheel have been 
Collected aud presented by ite old boys, are of. eonsder- 
able value. These old boys bave also taken its romun? 
school song to many a d stant land, The school is the 
holder of the swimming championship of the distret. 
It lias also шы] it: school magazine for several years.” 
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А RABBIT HUTCH, AND HOW ТО МАКЕ IT. 


Witt a little manipulation a eood strong packing 
case of a suitable size may soon be transformel into an 
excellent huteh for rabbits. ‘The size indicated in the 
sketch will make a good home for а couple of rabbits, 
but a hatch can, of course, be made in а larger or 
*maller size to suit auy requirements. After u suitable 


home for the rabbits, The division in the hutch can 
easily be cut out of the wood from the hd and fixed in 
its place by nails run through the sides of the ease und 
into the ede» of the partition, The door шау next be 
male and fitted on, aud for this purpo-e two or three 
small black iron hinges must be obtained frum tlie irun- 
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and the wood prese Р 
and the division. peer Ce for mukin 


„to raise it n little di 
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monrer’s, and 
latch to be fastened to th 


butch, it will be 
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FOR B. O. P. PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


"WaLLCGMEs Photographie Expe-nre. Record and 
Diary tor dyn (Билен, Welleome 4& C 
Snow Hil, bee. Tes CPt would be difficult to find ele- 
where so топе photograploe information in 30 £l 
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After the Match. 
FRIEND To FORWARD ON LosIxG SIDE: “Ha! those fellows played a ripping game.” 


Price One Feuny. 


[ALi RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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THE FORWARD Yes, ‘ripping’ -that's the word for it!” 
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TANTO was correct in saying that the 

Û other members of the Society would 
soon learn of their adventure with Dr. 
Silver. This was not surprisi':g, gi 100 both 
Wiu! more and Stanford before starting out 
had stated their intention in no uncertain 
fashion. 

There were several fellows in the boat- 
house when the three came in, and Whut- 
more and his companio..s were greeted with 
shouts, 

“ Hullo! Got back again, have you?” 
asked Hartigan. “ We were just thinking 
of turning out a search party for vou." 

“ Thauks,” replied Whitmore, “ But we 
are just about capable of looking after our- 
selves.” 

„Have you been to the woods? asked 
Hartig in. 

"Of course! Didn't we say we were 
ong?” 

„And what kind of a time did you have?“ 

* Ripping! Went to the old place, and 
Stanford climbed a tree. Had a jolly 
decent time, didn't we, Inglis ? "' 

“Rather! I enjoyed it immensely,” 
Inglis answered. 

“ And no one interfered with you at all ? ” 
asked one of the others who had strolled up. 

“Well, of course we had to nave a 
pleasant chat with the keeper," Stanford 
explained, “ He's a very decent chap." 

The quest io is began to come thick and 
fast now, and Whitmore saw that it would 
be as well to tell the full story. He was no 
believer in dodging the truth. 

„If vou want to know the exact truth, 
you shall have it," he said. “ We had a 
very decent time until the keeper appeared 
and collared us. We couldn't escape bo- 
cause he had hidden the boat, and he took 
us up to see Dr. Silver, the man who is 
living at Abbey Grange now. Silver took a 
fancy to us straight away—thought we were 

the finest chaps he had ever met, and 
asked us to come again, Only we were not 
to bring anyone else with ug. Rather 
rotten, we thought, but we couldn't very 
well ask for тоге," 


“Don't rot!“ Hartigan said. '* Let's 
have the truth, Whitmore.” 
„It's a fact," Whitmore said. © Just ask 


Inglis.” 

* Good idea! We'll get it out of Inglis,” 
and forthwith three or four seized Inglis 
and dragged him away from Whitmore and 
Stanford. 

* Now, Inglis, you must tell the truth. 
What happened to you thia afternoon ? ” 

* Just what Whitmore told you,” returned 
Inglis. 

“Tell the truth, Inglis,” said Lucas, one 
of his captors, and gave him a healthy dig 
in the ribs by wav of warning. 

This was more than Inglis could stand, and 
further questioning was postponed while 
Inglis indulged in а viole t struggle with 
the four who held him. He was anxious 
to return Lucas's compliments with interest. 
For a new boy this was rather unusnal, and 
Hartigan felt that he must be repressed. 
Eventually the four of them succeeded in 

tting Inglis ол the floor. Whitmore and 

tanford watched the struggle with interest, 
waiting unti) they thought it was time for 
them ‘o interfere. 

Inglis could not do anvthing else but 
answer their questions in this unfortunate 

ition. But the cross-examination only 
proved that Whitmore had spoken the 
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truth, and they were compelled to allow 
Inglis to go free. 

“its the rottenest shame I've ever 
heard of!" said Hartigan, in disgust. 
“Why should vou three be allowed to go 
to the woods when we can't?!“ 

“J don't know," Whitmore replied. 
* But look here, Hartigan, vou leave it at 
that for the present, and we will trv to 
persuade Silver to give the school permis- 
sion. That will be the best thing to do.“ 

“All right," Hartigan agreed. “ It’s no 
use doing anything else.” 

But if the president was willing to wait 
until Whitmore should persuade Dr. Silver 
to grant permission, other members of the 
Society were not. The three were in a 
somewhat unfortunate position, and would 
almost have preferred to be without the 
privilege Dr. Silver had given them, 

The next half-hohday several of the 
boys determined to go to the woods in the 
hope of moeti ig the same fate as the first 
three, But they were mistaken. They 
were captured just as Whitmore and his 
friends had been, but the keeper did not 
ask them to accompany him to Dr. Silver, 
His orders had evidently been changed, 
and now he merely wished to know their 
names. After this was done, he politely 
informed them that if thev would wait for 
ten minutes he would bring their boats 
along from where they were hidden. It 
was evident that the keeper was a smart 
man, for although the boys had made no 
attempt to guard their boats, they had not 
been very far in the woods. Yet the 
keeper had succeeded in stealing the boats 
away almost under their eyes without being 
observed. 

In a few minutes he returned, and secme- 
what disconsolitely the party of eight 
manned the boats and returned to school. 
Apparently it would be simply an ordinary 
out-of-bounds casa, and there was no satis- 
faction in that. 

They were not disappointed. The follow- 
ing morning the Head sent word that ho 
would like to see them, and the result. waa 
two hundred lines apiece, with promises of 
heavier penalties should they dare to break 
the rule again. 

Naturallv, this did not tend to make 
things easier for Whitmore, Stanford, and 
Inglis. Beazley and his friends chanced to 
be one of the crews which had been captured, 
and he lost no time in stating his opinion on 
the matter. 

“ A joke is a joke,” he explained to some 
of the Remove, among whom was Whit- 
more. “ But when a fellow plays a low 
trick like thit——” 

Who has plaved a low trick ? " demanded 
Whitmore. * I told you what Silver said.” 

“We know whit you said," returned 
Beazlev. And if we had had апу sense we 
should have known how much to believe.” 

“JI told you the truth," said Whitmore 
quietly. “ And Inglis told you the truth. 
Perhaps you would like to hear what 
Stanford savs ? "' 

No, thanks. We've heard enough. But 
we didn't arrarge to have any toadving in 
our Societv, and if you can't do as the rest 
of us—clear out!“ 

" Hear, hear!" said Lucas, who sup- 

rted B^azlev on all occasions. 

“TI shall not clear ont," Whitmore said. 
“Neither will Stanford. And I am jolly 
certain Inglis——" 


“Oh, that chap makes me ill!” [леа 
interrupted, " l he way he runs atter 
Schultz is sickening.” 

" Well done, Lucas! You have hit tbe 
nail this time ! " agreed Beazley, in approval. 
* He's the fellow who in at the bottom of 
all this. I should think he did run after 
Schultz!" 

" Get away! Hartigan broke in. You 
are on the wrong tack this time, Beazley. 
The only reason Schultz has taken a | liking 
for lı ghs is because he can talk German 
with him. Inglis is all right.” 

“Well done, Harngan!” said Beazley 
sarcastically, “ You stick up for all the 
anobs ard we shall all be happy.” 

“ Don't talk rot ! " Hartigan an id.“ You 
know jolly well that if this Dr. Silver wanta 
to ask the first three he happens to catch 
trespassing to come again, it isn't their 
fault. Why couldn't you wait until What- 
more had a chance of asking him decently 
to let the school go again to the woods ? ” 

“ Because I'm. not so blind. as some 
fellows are," retorted Beazley, and strolled 
off with Lucas and Deane. 

“ Beazley ia a bit of a rotter, you know,” 
Hartigan said to Whitmore when the others 
had gone. “ He is always wanting to raise 
a row about somethir g.“ 

“leave him alore,” answered Whitmore, 
and changed the subject. 

It was nearly a fortnight since the term 
had commenced, and I glis had already 
grown quite accustomed to school Ше. 
Perhaps the travelling he had done helped 
him to adapt himself quickly to the altera- 
tion in his mode of hfe. It is certain that 
at the d of two weeks he had adopted 
the school phrases and the school manner as 
thongh he had been there a vear. 

Whitmore and Stanford had therefore 
not much difficulty in carrving out the 
Head's instructions, if they had not already 
forgotten them. In {оо ЬУ Inglis did not 
require much encouragement. He went 
in for it heart and soul, and if there was 
not much science about his play there was 
no lack of energy. In school he hid little 
trouble in keepi g а respectable. place, his 
knowledg? of languages helpi' g him greatly. 

Опе of the language masters was Mr. 
Schultz, who had only entered upon his 
duties this term. He was really the science 
master, but, being a native of Germany, he 
had also taken over several of the forms 
for German. Discovering that Inglis was 
also acquainted with the language, Mr. 
Schultz soon showed a certain amount of 
bias in his favour, which was neither 
appreciated nor desired. The science master 
was not altogether suited to Inylis’s taste. 
He was а man of average height, with a 
slight stoop, and his dark face and deep- 
sunk eves had a peculiar way of peer"g 
at one which did not tend to aid Mr. Schultz 
in his popularity with his pupils. | 

There is nothing the average bov dis- 
likes more than favouritism, whether shown 
to himself or to others, Even Inglis, who 
bad not had much experience of school life, 
8001 appreciated the fact that Mr. Schultz 
treated him in a different manner than the 
other masters, If Mr. Layton spoke 
Inglis for inattention he treated him a8 he 
would have treated Whitmore or Beazley. 
He was strictly impartial too in the жау 
he dealt out lines or detention marks. 
But Mr. Schultz world excuse anything 
that Inglis did. If Whitmore chanced to 
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then Mr. Schultz would fall across 
him at once, but he never called Inglis to 
accourt. Inglis might do as he pleased 
and Mr. Schultz would allow it. 

Naturally Inglis did not like this. The 
other fellows in the Form noticed it and 
remarked that he was Schultz's favourite. 
Nor did Schultz gain in popularity by his 
co duct, for the masters at Millwood, with- 
out exception, had alwavs been fair. 

Even out of school Schultz would show 
his favouritism to Inglis, and would talk 
with him on all manner of subjects till 
Inglis wished he had never known the 
German languag?. | 

“ You were telling me the other day about 
your own countrv," Mr. Schultz said to Inglis 
ene afternoon. He had overtaken Inglis just 
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as the latter was hurrying off to join Whit- 
more and Stanford on the football field. 
* Have you travelled much there ? " 

“ No, sir," returned Inglis. 

“No? That is rather strange, is it not? 
asked Mr. Schultz. Shall you return there 
after your education is completed ? " 

“TI couldn't say, sir, I'm sure," Inglis 
answered. My guardian makes all arrange- 
ments for me." 

„And is he in England now?“ 

“ Yes, he’s in London at present, sir.” 

* I should like to know more about the 
country," Mr. Schultz went on. “I sup- 

se you will be going to football now ? 

will have a talk to you some other time. 
It is so pleasant to meet one who can 
speak in one's native language." 
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“ Yes, sir, answered Inglis as гғевресі- 
fully as he could, though he was lo..ging 
to go. 

“ Well, I won't keep you any longer now," 
and Inglis, much relieved, hastened away. 

Mr. Schultz watched the boy аз he 
joined the players on the ficld. 

“So you have not travelled much in 
Kernagora, Inglis,” he said to himself. 
* Probably I cold tell vou more about 
that country than vou could, or even your 
guardiin, Mr. Picton. Even Picton does 
not К iow everything which occurs there.“ 

Apparently this thought afforded Mr. 
Schultz co siderable satisfaction, ard he 
returned to the school with pleasant anticipa: 
tions of his talks in the future with Inglis. : 

(Tu be continued.) 


IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SFA: 


A STRANGE 


I was the first instance the boys had had 
of actui] barbarity. They could see 
that the p»opl? by whom they were sur- 
rounded were not of any type with which 
they were acquainted, even by their reading ; 
but as to their nature, they were of course 
In utter ignoranca. 

This proof of barbaric cruelty sickened 
them, and caused a fresh sinkiug of heart. 
They felt, as generous souls do, all the great 
world over, first and foremost for the im- 
mediate pain of the man conc?rned, albeit 
he рэгзэп Шу had given them no cause for 
gentle feelings. But a s»cond fear also shot 
through eaca boy's mind, as was only 
natural. How could they hope to escape 
the anger of the psople or the priests, sup- 
posing that all unwitting they should happen 
to offend them? Nay, Gratton’s intro- 
8рэслоп went farther, and he asked himself 
Whether, supposing they tried to escape 
from the clutcaes of their captors and failed, 
some fite might not be theirs equal in 
horror to that of this poor wretcn. At 
Present, tru», the punishment appeared to 
have been meted out becaus» of the victim's 
hostil? action towards thems»lves ; but they 
also were upon the brink of a human volcano, 
во far as they could see, and by no means 

from dinger. 

The newly arrived prisoner, however, did 
not appear to share their feelings of fear in 
any way. Whatever pain he felt, or whatever 
doubts he might hold of his release, he kept 
@]эзэ locked up in his own dark bosom. He 
x ben stripp»d, and stood, save for а 
oin-clath, naked and scowling before the 
Sven, and the boys, looking apprehensively 

m ons to the other, could not but feel 
that, for all his savagery, the fellow had a 
Brand, unbroken courage. 

The Caief Priest addressed him sharply, 
and the reply was equally sharp. Scorn 
dafi ines were in his eye, scorn and 

flanc? in his voice as he spoke. There was 
* murmur at the back, amongst the crowd, 
and some cries of Phranol —which ap- 
P to be the name by which he was 

own—but these died away under the 
Savage glances of the Seven. 

The Chief Prist, however, appeared to 

| that in a measure the sympathies of the 
People were with the sufferer, for he made 

aste to issue his ordern. Forthwith a 
Procession waa formed, headed by two of 

Seven, and followed by the soldiery 
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having the prisoner and the boys in charge. 

əhind these came other warriors, and 
behind them the crowd, with low murmurs 
as if of suppressed resentment. The whole 
mass moved from the square and the river 
frontage, through the city, till they came to 
the tunnel. 

“І sy, Peres, we're going through!" 


said Bissett, his eyes bright with excitement. . 


Let's keep a snarp lookout.” 

" Rather!" was the answer; “ but I 
don’t think we're going to get any chance. 
Look how we're hemmed in by these chaps. 
Who can guss what they're up to, or what 
business they have to keep из like this?“ 
he added angrily, the helplessness of their 
position eaming over him with a rush; 
‘but they're taking no risks! We'll have 
all our work cut out to get away, if we ever 
do." 

They had now emerged into the country, 
and a large number of the civil portion of 
the populics had remained behind, albeit 
there was still a goodly crowd following. 
The proossuon took the road by wtuch 
Gratton and Bissett had arrived the previous 
day. The boys could see slaves at work in 
the fizlds, but they looked in vain for any 
sign of men of their own nationality or race. 
They were surprised, moreover, by the 
absence of casual wanderers in the vicinity 
of the road they were travelling. Evidently 
this portion of the country was exclusively 
изза by the people of the city where they 
had met their cyrious fate; of others they 
sıw no trace—nor of isolated habitations. 
In particulir their eyes were roving rest- 
lessly round for any trace of Sir Frederick or 
Robeson. 

“ Surely ! " said Bissett, “ they must have 
got down from the hill. Dad’ll be half off 
his head about us, I know.” 

" The worst of it is, we sha'n't be any 
better off if we do see them," answered 
Gratton, “ unless they manage to spot us, 
and then clear off for help. If once they 
get into thess fellows’ hands we're done, I 
should fancy.” 

Bissett whistled, but a prod in the back 
from the butt-end of a spear turned his 
thoughts. 

“ What did you do that for ? " he growled 
angrily, looking round at the man who 
had struck him. Oh, if I only dared!” 

He gritted his teeth and clenched his 
fists as the men behind him laughed to see 
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his impotent anger, but a warning nudge 
from Gratton quietened him. 

“Ро, for botn our sakes, try to keep your 
hair on,” muttered that young man. “ You 
may do no end of harm with your silly 
tantrums if you don't look out.” 

“ Well, let him keep his dirty spear- 
handle out of my back,” growled Bissett; 
but he calmed down, seeing the wisdom of 
his friend’s advice. 

The temper of the lads was to be more 
sorely tried before long. They had marched 
with swinging step over the ridges, and had 
now at last reached the outskirts of the 
grove under the hills. Suddenly the two 
priests in front raised a loud cry, and fell 
forward upon their faces. Instantly every 
опг abased himself ; only Phranol, who was 
unible to imitate the action of the rest, 
even if he wished, and the two boys, re- 
maining upright. 

Gratton was just wondering what might 
be the cause of the sudden commotion, when 
he was roughly knocked on to his hands 
and face by the soldier next him, who had 
discovered his standing attitude ; and at the 
same instant Bissett was thrown forward. 

Angry, mortified, and shaken by the 
sudden assault, neither boy realised for 
the moment that unknowingly they had 
offended some religious instinct of the 
people round them, and had they dared they 
would undoubtedly have kicked out right 
and left in their indignation. Fortunately 
Gratton kept his head, and whispered 
Bissett to restrain himself. The chanting 
had begun again as before, when in the city 
square, and gradually the crowd rose up 
once more. 

I suppose they let us off that first time,” 
said Gratton; but evidently they don't 
mean us to stand any more while they're 
doing their grovelling. It's a wretched 
nuis:incs. How do we understand all their 
little fads? 

The procession was now marching double 
fle through the track in the grove, the 
prisoner, arms outstretched, walking by 
himself, with guards before und behind. 

Bissett suddenly turned a frightened 
look at his companion. 

My stars, Perce!” he groaned, we're 
near that awful pool They're never going 
to throw that poor fellow in! Surely 
ey eut be going to do anything so bad 
as that.” 
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Gratton shook his head dubiously. 

“I can't say," he replied; “it’s too 
terrible to think of." 

He could not trust himself to more speech. 
The fear had come upon him that possibly, 
although they were not pinioned like the 
unhappy Phranol, they might still be de- 
stined for some horrible fate themselves. 
The procession, however, passed the track 
to the pool and went straight on, and for the 
moment the boys took heart of grace. 

But not for long. 
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The soldiers had made a ring round the 
clearing and left an open space, in the centre 
of which, near the split tree. were the two 
priests, the prisoner Phranol and his attend- 
ants, and the boys. А breathless silence 
now obtained. None spoke. not even the 
priests, and all orders were given by signs. 

The boys watched, eyes wide open, to 
see all that might take place. They had 
cast hurried and startled glances round the 
ring. to see no hope of escape there, and 
awaited the next development with uneasy 
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The prisoner with his arms outstretched.” 


They had come to the clearing in the 
centre of which stood that strangely mutilated 
tree from whose cruel grip the release of the 

wailing creature had been effected by 
beson and Sir Frederick. Indeed, had 
the boys only known, it was this same 
escape, so inexplicable to the natives, 
which had caused the disturbance the 
evening before, while the interview in the 
square with the strange Seven was in 
But of this they were naturally, 

both then and now, in ignorance. 


apprehension. Above them the peak of 
the hill could just be seen, but of the 
Sunflower naturally nothing. То this, 
however, after the first few covert and 

arded glances, they gave but little thought. 
heir minds were fully occupied by their 
surroundings. 

Two of the soldiers stepped from the ranks, 
and, turning their apears point down, thrust 
them into the ground, the while they applied 
themselves to the work in hand. A coil of 
hempen rope was banded to one of them, 


and this was wound tightly round the cleft 
trunk near the base. Then, when all was 
prepared, the crosspiece was unbound from 
the prisoners arms, revealing ghastly 
bleeding wounds upon his lacerated neck. 
From a pot «ome ointment waa taken and 
rubbed into the wounds, That this caused 
intense pain wan apparent from the look 
upon the poor wretch s face, though he kept 
stoical silence. 


Bissett grasped his friend's arm. 
" Jh, Perce! he whispered; “ it makes 


me sick. What'll they do next? Oh! 


Don t look ! Don't look! Р" 

He turned away and covered his face 
with his hands. Yet Charlie Bissett was 
certainly no coward. Indeed, it is no 
mark of bravery to be able to see cruelty 
and suffering unmoved. 

Gratton, however, stood spellbound. 
Kis feelings were, if anything, more acute 
than Bissett's, but his nature was also 
less impulsive. Partly in pure fascinas- 
tion, partly because he could not bear to 
lose touch even for an instant with all 
that was transpiring, lest their own fate 
should come upon them unawares, he con- 
tinued to gaze horrified upon the scene. 

He saw the two men step each toa 
side of the curious tree with the cleft 
trunk and that suspicious central hole. 
and take one of the long dangling ropes 
in his hand. Then they stepped apart 
and pulled slowly. He saw the great 
trunk divide with supple, yawning gape: 
and then, a priest on either side, Phranol 
walked scowlingly forward. Arrived at 
the base, he turned his back to the tree 
and. still defiant, thrust his head into the 
circular bole. The men slowly rele 
the tension on the ре and the gape 
in the trunk grew slowly less. 

Gratton's nails bit into his hands as he 
stood with clenched fist; and curling toes 
watching the horrid sight. He could see 
that the hole was not big enough to allow 
the victim's neck full play, and that when 
the trunk closed he would be garrotted: 
In imagination he heard already the gurg'? 
of the choking man. But as he looked & 
third soldier stepped forward, and, ari 
a large wedge in the trunk a little above the 
prisoner’s head, stepped back and signe 
for the ropes to pE released. Gratton 6 
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breath came at last ; the man, at all events, 
was not going to be choked. 

“Steady, Bissett,” he whispered, ‘ we're 
being watched. It won't do to show the 
white feather to this crowd." 

In truth, Bissett's attitude was already 
causing mental comment amongst the strange 
gathering, and even the stolid soldiers evinced 
unmistakable signs of scorn at what they 
evidently looked upon as weakness. The boy 
looked up, and, seeing this, turned somewhat 
shamefacedly to froni the tree. 

“I couldn't help it," he said; it made 
me sick. 

"Ay, said Gratton, “and I'm not 
feeling over and above jolly. Oh, the 
wretches—the tiger-hearted beasts ! ” 

One of the prisoner's hands had been 
fixed to the tree trunk, and the other was 
being tied to the wedge, the while upon the 
pedestal at his side a cup of water was 
laced, and some food in a clay pot. The 

y had been quick to see the horrid 
ingenuity of the torture. 

issett looked up towards the hill as the 
procession was about to frame itself onoe 
more. 
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" Perce," he whispered, “I’m going to 
chance a hail This silence gets on my 
nerves. We heard that cry in the night—like 
enough from some place like this—and if 
they're up there they'll hear us, and guess. 
It can't do any harm." 

Before Gratton could express an opinion 
Bissett had put his hands to his mouth, 
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and a shrill call went up through the 
охе : 
" Coo-ee ! Coo-ee! Dad, we're nabbed!” 
A blow from the butt-end of a spear 
knocked him senseless, and, still in silence, 
his unconscious form was dragged head 
downwards from the sward. 


(To be continued. 


ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C." 


‚үү had indeed been favoured by a 


stroke of almost miraculous good 
fortune; though, until Captain Waters 
explained it, I was too ignorant of war to 
grasp the full significance of our find. All 
I saw was a sheet of paper written in French 
in a neat, flowing hand. It was addressed 
to the Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, and, as 
far as I can remember, ran as follows : 
‚ “With your own corps d'armée, the two 
inſantry divisions of Merle and Mouton, and 
Franceschi's four regiments of cavalry. the 
Emperor considers you are strong enough to 
march straight before you and overrun the 
whole Kingdom of Leon. You will seize the 
towns of Leon, Zamora, and Benevente, and 
sweep the débris of Romana's army into the 
mountains. You will find nothing to oppose 
you, for the English, all accounts are agreed, 
are in full retreat on Lisbon. Ав for us, 
the advance guard of the Grande Armée їз at 
Talavera, and will soon enter Portugal at 
Badajos. 
Then followed certain details of the posi- 
tions of the French divisions which I cannot 
now call to mind, and the despatch’ con- 
cluded : 

“His Majesty is in the best of health. 
The city of Madrid is quite tranquil: the 
shops are open ; theatrical amusements have 
been resumed ; and you would never suppose 
our first addresses to the had been 
emphasised by four thousand cannon-balls ! ” 

Captain Waters saw my puzzled looks as 
I read this extraordinary document. 

I forget that you are little more than a 
boy and not a soldier, Rowland," he said. 

This letter that fortune has placed in our 
hands is, as you see, addressed to the Duke 
of Dalmatia—that is Marshal Soult, who 
Commands Boney’s second corps d’armée at 
Burgos, guarding the road to France; and 
it is written by Berthier, the chief of the 
staff, or, in other words, by Boney himself. 
Now, the first thing that is plain from it is 
that Boney hasn't the ghost of an idea 
where Sir John is, for he describes him as 
retreating to Lisbon, while in reality he is 
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not far from here and within sixty miles of 
Burgos. The second thing is that Soult 
at Burgos has been left entirely unsupported 
and is at an enormous distance from the 
rest of Boney's army at Madrid, a distance 
that will grow daily greater as Boney 
advances towards Portugal and the south 
of Spain. So that if Sir John knew what 
we know he could march against Soult and 
eat him up before Boney could interfere in 
any way. And, more than that, such a 
blow would bring the whole Spanish nation 
like a swarm of hornets about the ears of 
the French; it would be Baylen over 
again; for at the news that a French 
division, led by a Marshal of France, had 
been routed and destroyed every Spaniard 
in the Peninsula would rush to arms. 
My word !—if 1 had reason before to return 
quickly to Sir John, I have tenfold reason 
now! Thanks to you and old Carlos Lazan, 
we have escaped Morla’s villainous trap, 
and now, thanks to this unfortunate aide- 
de-camp of Boney’s, we have a chance of 
striking a blow that may alter the whole 
war." ' 

And his last words as, an hour after- 
wards. we sat on our horses in front of the 
inn, were: Goodbye. old fellow, and mind 
Boney don't give you the slip!” And, with 
a parting grasp of the hand, he cantered off 
towards the north; while I, after watching 
him till he was hidden from sight by the 
houses, turned my horse's head towards the 
south. 

Two days later saw me once more on the 
southern side of the Guadarama mountains, 
and the third night in comfortable quarters 
at a good inn not more than twenty miles 
from Madrid. Here I gave out that I was 
a traveller from Galicia, a precaution neces- 
sary lest my accent should give rise to 
suspicion ; for though my acquaintance 
with the Spanish language had been greatly 
improved by the time I had spent with my 
Spanish friends, yet I feared that even во 
my speech might sound strange in the ears 
of natives. 
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In this village I remained six days, hear- 
ing various rumours, but seeing nothing of 
the French save an occasional patrol. At 
times one of these would halt for an hour 
to sample the landlord’s wine, and then [ 
always endeavoured to enter into converse 
with the troopers and gather some 
knowledge of what was passing in the 
French army. As I spoke purposely in 
very bad French, and had all the appear- 
ance of a peaceful Spaniard, they talked 
with me without the slightest reticence; and 
I learnt that everyone expected that 
Napoleon would soon again be on the move 
to complete his conquest by the capture of 
Seville and Lisbon as the despatch had 
intimated. 

On the twentieth of December, however 
came news of a very different complexion. 
For on the evening of that day a traveller 
arrived who had only that morning left 
Madrid. He told us that great and sudden 
excitement prevailed there; that it was 
said the French army had received orders to 
countermarch and move at once to the 
north, and cy 5 one of its divisions 
was encam ond the nort 
skirts of the city. d SED ae 

This alarming intelligence received some 
confirmation on the next day, when, to. 
wards evening, I saw first a squadron and 
then a whole regiment of dragoons go 
clattering past in the dreaded direction, 
But as no others followed, and a regiment 
of dragoons did not constitute the Grande 
Armée, I determined to remain where I 
was until I had more ample proof of the 
enemy в intentions ; although before I went 
to bed that night I slipped out to the stable 
and placed the saddle on my horse in readi- 
ness for instant departure. 

But the first sound I heard as I awoke 
the next day was the music of a regimental 
band and the steady tramp of marching 
troops. Sure that the time had come at 
last, I hurried into my clothes, casting about 
in my mind as to how I should get past the 
regiments already ahead of me; and was 
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about to descend to the common-room 
Mrs 5 took their meals, when, 
as [ opened my bedroom door, I sto 

n y pped 

Now, theinn was a two-storeyed building, 
and the common-room of p»culiar construc- 
tion, for, in3.ead of th» upper rooms being 
reached by an outside stairway as is usual 
in that district, they wera approached by 
a bros flizat of stairs taat, rising from the 
floor of the common-room itself, branched 
out into a kind of gallery encircling the 
apartment. From this gallery the bed- 
room3 opened, and what I had seen, as I 
was about to step forth on to it, was nothing 
les thin Cairmilly and Sebastian seated 
on opposite sides of a table in the room 
below, which at that hour had no other 
occup ints. 

Ins'an'ly I drew back and closed the 
door, l:ivinz only a narrow crack through 
wiicı I might hear them and, if possible, 
discover whit they were about; for I was 
рочз?зз хі by such a terror of these ruthless 
scoundrels that, the moment I saw them 
sited thera, I had no doubt that they had 
trackad тэ hither and had come in pursuit 
of m». Bu: to my surpris? the first words 
tat I overheard showed me that, whatever 
villuny they might bs engag»d upon, their 
р:ез ont occu »ition was a most bitter quarrel. 

“Not another diy will I serve you!” 
I heard Sb vian cry in tones of anger. 

Caarmilly'3 reply was characteristic. 

* [f you will kindly lower your voice, I 
` ghall b» glad to hear your reasons," he said 
dryly. 

“ Reasons!” shrieked Sebastian, who 
seemed to bə beside himself with passion. 
“To bə foobd by you for twelve months, 
is not that reason enough ? Did I not sell 
myself to you for one thing only ? Did you 
not promis» me Dona Francesca as my 
reward?“ 

Before Charmilly could answer this out- 
burst I heard some one else enter the room 
with a clitter of plates, and, taking advan- 
tag? of th» nois» to conceal my own move- 
menta, I pushed my door gently open and 
wriezl*l out on my stomach on to the floor 
of the gallery, wher», unseen myself. I could 
look down unon them through the balus- 
trade. T^^ hndlord had brought them 
their breakfast, and was arranging the 
dishes, which Charmillv was coolly and 
eritie illy inspecting, while Sebastian sat 
gripping the table with both hands and 
gliring at his leader with a face convulsed 
with rage. It was evident he was only 
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mastering himself with the greatest diffi- 
culty, and the moment the innkeeper with- 
drew he burst out: 

* Curses on the day I saw you! 
that І was an honest man." 

Inden! [thought you were a brigand!“ 
said Charmilly, quietly helping himself to 
food. 

Sebastian sprang to his feet with an oath, 
and as he did so I too almost cried out with 
surprise, for at his side hung my lost and 
much-prized sword. 

“Come, come, my friend!” Charmilly 
continued, quite regardless of Sebastian's 
anger or of the fact of his associate's dis- 
covery that within his evil breast was to 
be found not even that honour that exists 
among thieves. ‘* Come, let us talk it over 
quietly! I promised you the girl. and you 
shall have her. I only professed to seek 
her for myself in order that [——” 

Sobistiun waved a ресе of paper in 
Charmilly's face. 

“ You liar!” 
it on the table. 

Caarmilly, still cool as ice, picked it up. 
but as his eyes scanned it I saw his face 
suddenly harden like steel. 

“Thank you, my friend," he said calmly. 
“So that is your complaint. Now hear 
mine. Where were you that night when 
Morls came to sea me in Madrid—the night 
you let that little devil of à boy escape vou 
a s^cond time? Where were you when 
Могі and I were talking together?“ 

“In the house, as you know," Sebastian 
growled. 

" Yea; but where in the house?“ pur- 
sued Charmilly. 

“ Where you left me—in my own apart- 
ment," was the reply. 

No. my friend," Charmilly returned in 
the quiet tones he had used throughout ; 
" you were outside the door; you over- 
heard every word we snid, and—you be- 
trayod us to the English!“ 

“Its a lie!” cried Sebastian. 

“J think not.” said Charmilly ; “ for, if 
so, how comes it that you have this ? You 
stand self-convicted, my good friend. And 
also," he went on. if it is a lie, how was it 
that when I arrived at Moore's camp I 
found Moore apprised of the whole of 
Morla's plot to destroy him? And do you 
know how I waa tre:t d when I handed him 
Mr. Frere's letter bidding him advance on 
І was given over to his provost- 
marshal and expelled from his camp like a 
common malefactor, and told that I only 
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he thundered, and dashed 


escaped with my life in order that the folly 
of a British Minister might not. be made 
apparent to the world! That I owe to 
you!" 

And without the slightest warning of his 
intention he drew a pistol and shot Sebastian 
full in the breast. 

The sudden tragedy was too much for my 
self-control, I uttered a cry of horror; and 
Charmilly, as he started. back to avoid his 
confederates body, which fell sprawling 
across the table, looked up and saw me. 

At that ] do not know what madness pos- 
sessed me. Perhaps it was pure desperation 
at being discovered; perhaps it маз the 
almost insane hatred I felt towards this 
cold-blooded and utterly unprincipled villain. 
However, hardly had the smoke of the pistol. 
shot floated away in eddying circles towards 
the ceiling or the cry with which he greeted 
my unlooked-for appearance ceased to ring 
through the room, than, without pausing to 
think what might be the consequences of 
my act, J dashed headlong down the stairs, 
whipped my trusty sword from Sebastian's 
belt. and attacked him like a madman. 

But he was as quick as Î, and far more 
cunning [n a flash his weapon was pointed 
at my breast. and, as our blades rasped 
fiercely together. he cried : 

“Murder! Murder! Help! Help!” 

His cries, added to the report of the shot, 
quickly brought the landlord and his ser- 
vants running in, and they, seving n finely 
dressed officer defending himself against a 
common Spanish wayfarer, took. after the 
fashion of their kind, the part of the richer 
man. Heedless of my shouts that Charmilly 
was the murderer, they ran to his assistance, 
and while all my attention was fixed on 
parrying his fierce thrusts and lunges, 
knocked my legs from under me with a 
stable-broom. and then fell in a heap upon 
me, driving all the breath out of my bx dy. 

And probablv I should have been murdered 
there and then, had not a troop of horse men 
at that very moment most providentially 
galloped up and drew rein at the inn. My 
asstilants hastily serambled to their feet, 
but before they could make any attempt 
even to remove Sebastian's body the door 
was flung roughly open. and a short, thick- 
set man, in a long grey coat and mud- 
bplished riding- boots, strode in. 

I recognised him at once from his pictures, 
with a gulp partly of surprise and relet, 
partly of terrified despair. It was the 
Emperor Napoleon ! 

(To be continued.) 


THE QUENCHING OF THE FIERY TIDE. 


BAWLIN managed to escape, but he left 

! his brother Cutha dead upon the field, 
with many of the West S хо ealdormen, and 
the greater part of his host. Flying com- 
panies were scattered far and wide over the 
grassy plain. The spoils of Caer Arnahe 
and Pengwern were abandoned to the 
victorious Britons. Satisfied with their 
success, and too weary to follow them, the 
Britons allowed the survivors to go where 
they would. No fear had they that they 
would rallv in sufficient numbers to renew 
the struggle. After a defeat so signal they 
would only be too ready to retire to their 
own home. Messengers were despatched 
to Caer Legion to inform the anxious 
inhabitants of the deliverance of the city, 
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and the conquering warriors slept upon the 
field they had won. 

When the fight was finished, and the 
swords were sheathed, and the Britons were 
settling down to a well-earned repose, 
Algwyn sought diligently for Conan. He 
expected to tind him among the prisoners 
taken by the Britons unless he had been 
already released. He passed from group 
to group, scanning them carefully, but 
failed in his quest. And his inquiries 
elicited no information. Was he among 
the slain? He might be. In the heat of 
the final rush a solitary captive like Conan 
might easily have been overlooked, and 
speared without thinking, or cut down 
mercilessly by some woodman’s bill It 
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would never occur to them that a Briton 
might be secreted in the heathen camp- 
And yet, among the scattered bodies. and 
where the slain lay in heaps, Algwyn failed 
to find him. Was he hidden among the 
stuff? It was from among the stuff that 
he had lifted his terrified tace for a moment 
and gazed at him, and he had dived beneath 
it to hide himself again as the Britons 
surged in. But search where he would, 
Conan was nowhere to be found ; and Algwyn 
came to the conclusion either that his 
captors had carried him off, or that, in the 
wild confusion of the last desperate un- 
slaught, he had somehow contrived to 
escape. | 

He still remained silent about him. He 
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did not wish to jeopardise his lifa by telling 
Brocmael or Cadwalla how he had acted 
when he sought to effect his release. Either 
of the British chiefs would have strung him 
up to the nearest tree, instantly and without 
<ompunction. if his treacherous conduct 
had been mad» known to them and he had 
fallen into their hands. He might yet come 
into the camp or make his way to Caer 
Legion. Now that their plans were frus- 
trated, and they were falling back upon the 
Severn, thos? who held him might let him 
go. He could be of no further service to 
them. He might even have purchased 
his freedom by the fulfilment of a contract 
to lead the invading army northward by the 
saf»st and surest way—a contract which the 
heathen would sacredly keep, for, with all 
their faults, they were men of their word. 
And, if this were not. the case, it was quite 
possible that he might be rescued by some 
pursuing company of Britons on one of the 
fullowing days. Therefore Algwyn resolved 
to keep his own counsel, and give Conan a 
chance either to vindicate himself or to mend 
his ways. 

Brocmael and Cadwalla, however, dis- 
covered that some Briton had been playing 
a treacherous part. It seemed scarcely 
credible that one of their own people could 
have been so villainous as to seek to betray 
them; but the evidence placed it beyond 
all doubt. Lost to all honour must he have 
been, and to all sense of self-respect, to 
barter the weal of the country for the pre- 
servation of his own miserable life. They 
could not account satisfactorily to their 
own minds for the prompt attack, with little 
or no warning, upon Uriconium, when the 
city was practically defenceless; and still 
less satisfactorily to their own minds could 
they account for the march of the heathen 
afterwards in a north-easterly direction, 
which, but for Algwyn’s warning and the 
victory they had just gained, would have 
brought them to the most vulnerable point 
in the walls of Cadwalla's capital. Caer 
legion might have been as easily surprised 
as Caer Arnahc, and involved in a similar 
fate, but for the time given them for the 
tallving of their men. Then the heathen 
would have established themselves firmly in 
the upper valley of the Severn and the lower 
valley of the Dee, and the kingdoms of 
Powys and Gwynedd would have vanished 
for ever. 

In their difficulty to understand the sudden 
storming of Uriconium. with the subsequent 
line of advance, and how nearly they had 
been brought to the verge of ruin, the two 
Princes determined to interrogate one of 
the leading prisoners. А warrior was 
brought before them, who, by his mien and 
the quality of his weapons, appeared to be a 
person of authority ; and, happily, through 
con act with the Britons of the south, 
their speech was quite familiar to him. 

` How eame it," asked Brocmael, “ that 
you attacked Caer Arnahe on the very 
morning of your arrival, without acquainting 
yourselves first with its capabilities of 
resistance ? ” 

: We had all the information we required.” 

И From whom ? " 

From a man of Caer Arnahc." 

The Princes found it difficult to conceal 
their surprise, and regarded him doubtfully. 
Algwyn, who stood beside them, turned pale. 

From a man of Caer Arnahc!” repeated 
Brocmael. “ Are you sure of that?“ 

As sure aa that the city fell beneath our 
arms, anda gleam of satisfaction leapt into 
his clear blue eyes. 

And did he tell you of the weak side of 
the city ? ” 

“ Yes ; and much more.” 


" How did i im? B 
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®“ There was no need of torture. It was 
his own proposal—a bargain against his 
life. And we have kept the bargain. He 
lives." 

“ Unworthily," ejaculated Cadwalla, “ and 
to his disgrace and shame! If my sword 
could reach him he should die. I cannot 
understand it. Do you mean to say that a 
man of Caer Arnahc came out to you of 
his own free will, and basely bargained for 
the saving of his life?“ 

"Ny! Wecaught him in the woods." 

* But—but—— —" and Brocmacl glanced at 
Algwvn, the man you captured escaped ! ” 

One of them. We took the other.“ 

And who was the other? What was his 
name ?” 

Transfixed and expectant, with parted 
lips and bated breath, Algwyn listened for 
the answer. The word was arrested ere 
it fell, for, when he was about to speak it, 
the prisoner turned his eyes upon Algwyn, 
and saw the expression upon his face. He 
concluded instantly that the lad knew more 
than the other two, and, for some reason of 
his own, desired the name to be kept a 
secret. 

“ Your names are strange to me," said the 
prisoner, faltering a moment, “ and do not 
come readily to my lips. But he was the 
man who struck the other, and would have 
slain him treacherously but for our inter- 
vention, at least M 

* What ? " almost shouted Algwyn, deeply 
moved by this unexpected revelation. 
* Struck him ? " 

* Yea, a most foul blow, with one of your 
British knives, full upon the shoulder. 
We saw it. The man stumbled over the 
trunk of a tree which we had placed in the 
darkness across the road for the very 
purpose, not knowing. however, that they 
would come, but on the chance that some 
one would, and that we should make a 
serviceable capture; and, as he tried to 
regain his feet, the knife descended, driven 
with force. too, and from behind, so that he 
was not aware of it. He might have been 
slain—would have been if the stroke had 
been straightly directed. He was saved 
accidentally by the manner of his uprising ; 
but he must have carried away with him 
an ugly wound.” 

Algwyn was astounded. Like a blazing 
light it flashed upon him. and revealed the 
subsequent conduct of Conan with a vivid 
and painful clearness. He saw him now for 
the knave that he really was. and he was 
tempied to denounce him. He wondered 
why Geta had covered his treachery, and 
allowed them to believe that the wound he 
had received had been given him by the 
heathen. But before he could recover from 
his amazement, or speak the assailant's name, 
Brocmuel and Cadwalla, greatly interested 
in the story, had recommenced their interro- 
gations. 

And what next?“ asked Вгостае]. 

“The would-be murderer—for һе was 
nothing less—darted back a few paces, 
with his weapon uplifted, and dripping 
with his comrade’s blood. He was about to 
rush in again, and try tc finish his deadly 
work. The other, notwithstanding his 
wound, faced him like a man, and was ready 
for him with a similar weapon: a pretty 
play it would have been, and well worth 
watching, if we had had time for it, and 
they had been our own people ; but we did 
not wish to lose them both. We could not 
risk that. So we brake from our cover, 
and surrounded the assailant, and the other 
cleared off while we were securing him. 
Wounded as he was, we thought we were 
gure of him ; but he bounded over the cover 
like a deer, and dodged between the trees 
like a shadow, and bogged the men who 
followed him. Plastered with ‘mire were 
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they, and splashed to their helmets, when 
they returned; and he got clear away. 
We did not mind his escape very much. 
We had one of them safe—the worst ono 
and be was ready to serve our purpose. 
The other would have died belike rather 
than have bought his freedom by telling us 
what we wanted to know.“ 

" Not belike, but surely," said Algwyn, 
finding his tongue again. 

And the one you captured led you here?“ 
queried Cadwalla. | 

" Yes!" answered the prisoner. “It 
was part of the compact. He lives; and 
now that the struggle is over, and we are 
worsted, and the compact is at an end, 
I hope he will meet with his comrade again." 

“Why ? " asked Cadwalla. 

That they may finish the fight.” 

Would that I knew his name!" mused 
Cadwalla. "The prisoner glanced at Algwyn. 
But in Alywyn’s face he saw nothing to lead 
him to reveal it, so he remained silent. 

" [t was Geta, you said, Algwyn,“ inter- 
posed Brocmael, who brought the news to 
К yndylan, and that he came with a wounded 
shoulder ? ” 

be Yes ! 77 

I wonder who the other man was." And 
Brocmael turned his questioning eyes upon 
the lad. 

. " Geta did not say." 
When they reached Caer Legion the 


following morning Algwyn began to prepare 
immediately for his return to the Wrekin. 


The noble bay awaited the mounting of his 
master. He had fully recovered from the 
fatigue of the previous journey. So glad 
was he to be out of his stall again that he 
awed the ground impatiently, arched his 
utiful neck and tossed his flowing mane, 
champed the bit with a pleasant clinking 
sound, and dragged at the rein which held 
him. The ostler patted him gently, and 
spoke to him in soothing words, running 
mosdy with a bir-r-r-r which the bay 
seemed to understand; but he was eager 
to be off, nevertheless, and the rein had to be 
held with a firm hand. If, after one of his 
playful tosses, he had felt himself free, he 
would have bounded away, master ог no 
master, and might never have reached the 
Wrekin at all. For, in that case, if he had 
not been taken on the way, one of Ceawlin's 
men would probably have found him in his 
old stall at the forsaken villa of K yndvlan, 
and seized him for his own use as a coveted 
part of the spoil. 

Algwyn came out of Cadwalla’s dwelling, 
having bidden his host farewell, accom panied 
by Brocmael. 

“It would be safer, Algwyn, to delay 
your return for a few days. The shattered 

eathen host will be falling back slowly 
upon the Severn, not in a masa, but in 
detached companies; and you might easily 
ride unwittingly into the midst of one of 
them. In their present angry mood I fear 
they would make short work of vou if 
unluckily you should happen to fall into 
their hands. Why not wait and go back 
to 5 with ше?” 

" I cannot wait. Igerna will be e i 
me—and Geta.” в ш 

“Neither Geta nor Igerna would be 
willing for you to expose yourself to un- 
necessary risks. da 

" They are not unnecessary. I must 
face them. Every hour will increase their 
anxiety, and I must go to set their fears at 
rest. Remember—not a single word have 
they heard about me since I left them: 
and they know not how the battle has gone, 
or whether there has been any battle at all. 
They are waiting for the news. And there 
are other reasons. I must go.” 

n I will urge you no longer. But take my 
advice, Algwyn—avoid the Roman road, 
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ride well to the eastward, keep your eyes 
open and moving all about you; if you are 
confronted or pursued do not fight—flee ; 
there will be no disgrace in it,—and may 
the strong Christ have you in His safe 
keeping! 

Algwyn mounted and rode away, checking 
the spirited steed through the narrow street 
until he was clear of the gateway, then 
giving him the rein, and allowing him to 
throw off his superfluous energy in a head- 
long gallop towards the scene of yesterday's 
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battle. Soon he settled down into a 
steadier pace, swinging along splendidly, 
for the ground was level; and Algwyn 
reflected upon the perils of the journey, 
pointed out by Brocmael, and resulting from 
the retreat of the heathen. He recognised 
that the perils were real, greater even than 
they had been during his previous ride, 
when the night befriended him, and Ceawlin's 
host was behind. Now it was open day ; 
and the scattered remnants of the invading 
army, smarting with defeat, and ready to 
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retaliate, were before and around. Had he 
done wisely to refuse Brocmael’s invitation 
to wait a few davs and then return with 
him? He thought he had. For he had 
come to his irrevocable decision, that, 
without delay. and whatever the perils, he 
must hasten back to the Wrekin, not only 
to carry the news and so alleviate their 
anxiety. but to unburden his own mind of a 
fear which possessed him, and in this way 
convey what might prove to be a much- 
needed warning to those whom he loved. 
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p” and Cyril had not been six months at 

Laleham before they parted company, as 
seemed, for ever. Oil and water will not 
mix, neither will indolence with industry, 
vice with virtue, failure with success. There 
are some lads who, as they approach man- 
hood, cut themselves from their moorings 
and allow themselves to drift with every 
current which catches them and with every 
wind that blows. They seem entirely to 


‘lose control of themselves, and in a very 


short time they are on the rocks and, from 
the world's standpoint at least, hardly 
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PART II. 


These things were as far from Ben's 
latitude as the poles are from the tropics ; 
and though they lived together in the same 
rooms—for all the students lived out— 
during the first six months, Ben soon came 
to the conclusion that he must choose be- 
tween his work and his friend, and he chose 
the former. After that he saw little of him 


for another six months, though he occa- 
sionally heard sad reports of Cyril's doings. 
Their studies took different lines—if, indeed, 
Cyril's could be called studies at all—and, 
being in different classes and far separated, 
they saw little of one another. 


Ben salved 
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“The next moment he fastened his eyes upon his book, just as if these happenings 


were of the most ordinary nature.’ 


Ben had not forgotten his talk with Mrs. 
Harper years ago. But was he to sacrifice 
his own career for the sake of keeping Cyril 
in tow ? It would take him all his time to 
weather his own storms and make his own 
voyage prosperous without being hampered 
by a fellow who s:emed to have lost the 
machinery of will and the rudder of purpose. 
No, he had a duty to himself, and, though 
he would willingly have continued to be 
helpful to his old friend, yet he must draw 
the line somewhere ; and Ben considered that 
the time for drawing the line had come when 
Cyril Harper joined himself to the wildest 
get in the university, spent his time at wine 
parties, and generally began to "go the 
pace." - 


his conscience, for it troubled him occa- 
sionally, by telling himself that he was only 
doing his duty to himself. He was deter- 
mined to make a success in his profession, 
and not only a moderate success but a great 
one, and Cyril would be a hindrance, a drag, 
a brake upon the wheel of his progress. 

But the time came when he had his eyes 
opened, and he learnt the lesson that progress 
and success are not the greatest things in 
the world, but that love, and friendship, and 
loyalty are. The revelation came to Ben 
when he was at home during the vacation. 
Cyril did not return to his old home, if, 
indeed, he could now be said to have one, 
and Ben had not even inquired where he 
intended to spend his vacation. But one 


Sunday night Ben had gone with his usual 
regularity to the old church which he had 
attended with his parents ever since he could 
toddle, and where he had heard hundreds 
of sermons which had made more or less 
impression upon his mind, and yet it was 
reserved. for this one sermon to gather to 
itself all the impressions of years and focus 
them upon one great text. 

No one can analyse these things. Why 
should a text which he had heard hundreds 
of times go through him like an electric 
shock * Yet it did. It was only five words 
long: Am I my brother's keeper?” Yet 
it made an impression upon Ben which made 
a difference to him all the rest of his life. 
Am I my brother's keeper ? " There was 
no doubt about the preacher's reply to the 
question. He said * Yes," emphatically. 

" You may wrap yourself in your cloak 
of respectability and carefully carve out your 
own career. You may walk in such a narrow 
path of rectitude that there is no room for 
anyone else by your side. You may spread 
your own sails to catch the breezes of pro- 
sperity and leave the poor dismasted ship 
in the lurch to sink or swim; but if you do 
this you are a traitor to the best and noblest 
things of life. We are told to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, but there is nothing 
said about our neighbour being worthy. 
It is easy and delightful to be the keeper 
of those who need no keeping. The pinch 
comes when we are called upon to sacrifice 
our own advancement ; our own pleasure; 
our own interests ; sometimes our own life, 
for the good of others.” 

The preacher was a stranger and could 
know nothing of the history of the two lads 
who had launched out from that little town 
upon the stormy voyage of life, and yet 
every word of the sermon seemed to Ben to 
be spoken entirely and absolutely to him. 
As he sat there in the silence of the church, 
broken only by the preacher s earnest voice, 
he saw again the face of Cyril's mother, 
and heard her voice again, trembling with 
earnestness and asking him to stick to her 
boy because she feared for his future. He 
knew more now than he did then. He had 
learnt something of the history of Cyril 
father, and he understood now that Cyril 
probably had a great deal more to fight 
against in his nature than he himself had, 
and that much might be forgiven him. 
Before he left the church he had made up 
his mind that the first thing he would do 
when he got back to Laleham would be to 
seek out Cyril and, whatever it might cost 
him, do his utmost to save him. 

He found his friend in a deplorable con- 
dition, shaky and seedy. He had not left 
Laleham at all  Perbaps he was ashamed 


to return to his native place, and — hu 
, is 


A Critical Moment. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by E. J. WATERS, 
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his boon companions had thought to ask 
him to spend the vacation with them. His 
room was all topsy-turvy and everything at 
sixes and sevens, and, a worse sign still, he 
was looking brok»n and years older than 
when Ben saw him list. He seemed almost 
afraid to look his old friend in the face, but 
Ben appeared to take no notice of the too 
evident signs of serious declension, and 
greeted him with as much cheeriness as if 
they had met but the day before. 

“Look here, old chap," he said. Гуе 
been quite lonely since you left the old 
diggings. I wish you'd come back again— 
and you don't look particularly cheerful 
here. These rooms are not a paten on mine; 
come back and let us dig together again.” 

Cyril stood up, strolled over to the fire- 
place, and leaned his elbow on the mantel- 
piece. It is no use, Ben," he said, sud- 
denly turning upon his heel and facing Ben. 
“ What would the old mater say if she saw 
me now ?” 

This was a sign of grace which was welcome 
te Ben’s ears, and he took advantage of it. 
* | know what she'd say, Cyril,” he said. 
* She'd say what I siy. She'd advise you 
to go back to your old, bright, jolly lodgings, 
where we could study together and be 
mutually helpful to one another. You 
know how you used to help me over scores 
of difficulties." 

Cyril laughed a little bitterly. “ Dif- 
ficul ies?“ he said. Great Scott! the old 
difficulties were nothing to the present ones. 
I’ve lost my bearings, Ben. I'm not the 
man I was. You've seen the list, of course— 
you at the top, I at the bottom, or jolly near 
it. I guess I couldn't help you much now- 
adays, old chap. Nevertheless, it’s awfully 
good of you to szek me out and ask me to 
return, but I cannot do it. I should be a 
drag on your wheel, and I’m not worth 
bothering with.” 

It struck Ben as almost comical that 
Cyril should argue with him much as his own 
eonsciene» had argued in the past. No- 
thing of the kind, old chap,” he said. “ You'll 
be no drag. You're going to buck up and 
do great things yet. You can, you know, 
if you try. No one knows better than I that 
you can make things hum if only you give 
your mind to it.” | 

„Why need you care?“ said Cyril reck- 
lessly. “ You are at the top of the list. 
Your career is sife. Why should you worry 
about m»? I’ve had my fling. I'm paying 
forit. Let me alone." 

Вел took him with both hands by the 
coll ir and gave him a little friendly shake. 
“I wort, Cyril,” he said. I've come to 
take you in tow, and I'm going to do it." 

“You can't," said Cyril “I owe six 
weeks' rent, and I daren't even give notice 
to my landlidy. So I’ve got to stay here 
whether I want to or not." 
^ Ban was not by any means wealthy, but 
he was economical and did not even stick at 
this. “ You've got to come, Cyril, even in 
spite of that diffi sulty. Tl settle with the 
Ix dlady, and you can settle with me later, 
jus, wnenever you're able." 

There was a suspicion of tears in Cyril's 
eyes by this time, and as Ben looked at him 
h2 sıw а likeness to his mother in his face, 
and it strengthened his resolve to do all that 
lay in his power for Cyril’s reformation. 

* It's awfully good of you, old chap,” 
said Cyril. “Td like to come, but I don't 
eare either to take advantage of your gene- 
rosity or to be a hindrance to you.” 

Cyril.“ said Ben, we're old friends. 
we've known each other all our lives. 
There noed be no talk of that sort between 
old chums. Now come along and say no 

about it.“ 
That ight the two friends were together 


.again in the old rooms. The very bright- 
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ness, tidiness, and quiet odour of work about 
the place seemed to have a good effect upon 
Cyril. Ben had been fortunate in finding 
him in a softened mood, a mood which made 
his task easier than ever he dreamt it would 
be, but Ben knew very well from past ex- 
perience that the mood might not last, and 
he knew too well the character of the 
temptations to which Cyr] was prone to 
yield, and the terrible strength of them, to 
imagine that the battle was already won. 
But he said nothing further about the future 
until they had had three hours at their books. 
Then, as they pushed them aside, he said 
suddenly: Cyril. old chap, you were 
always a man of your word, weren't you ? " 

" Well," said Cyril.“ I hope so. I don't 
think that lying was ever a weakness of mine, 
bad though I have been." 

And I'm going to take advantage of it 
if you'll allow me." He pushed over to his 
friend a page torn from an exercise book on 
which was written: “ We, the undersigned, 
agree to live together in the same rooms for 
twelve months at least, and never to go out 
after five o’clock in the evening except in one 
another's company.” 

Well. that sounds simple enough,” said 
Cyril, at the moment scarcely realising what 
it involved. What do you want me to do 
with it ? ° 

l want you to sign it, and then ГЇЇ do the 
same," said Ben. 

Cyril took up his pen and put his name 
at the foot of this document and, jocularly 
laying his forefinger upon the page, said. 
with his old twinkle of humour, I deliver 
this as my bond and deed." 

That's all right," said Ben, laughing, 
and he added his own name. 


For a month things went merrily enough. 
Cyril seemed to grow younger every day. 
The haggard look went out of his face and 
hope again shone in his eyes. But Cyril had 
never spoken a truer word than when he 
said it was in the blood. Unfortunately it 
was, and presently he became less amenable 
to Ben's guidance. But Ben never made 
any direct allusion to any hitch in the 
arrangements. He elected to regard Cyril 
as an absolutely reformed character. He 
buried the past as completely as though 
there had never been one, and thus he made 
it doubly difficult for Cyril to break loose 
But occasionally Cyril had his sullen moods, 
It seemed there was something within him, 
some power of darkness, which was deter- 
mined to drag him to destruction. At such 
times Ben would be the gayest of the gay. 
He would clap his friend on the back and tell 
him what splendid progress he was making, 
and that he would take the shine out of 
every man in the university. But, sud- 
denly, one night when they were studying 
together, Cyril jumped up and flung the big 
volume he was reading into the farthest 
corner of the room. Then he kicked his 
chair over and began pacing about the room 
like a caged lion. 

It was then that Ben's tact showed itself. 
He had been anxiously watching Cyril for 
days, for he felt instinctively that the crisis 
was coming. The softened mood had passed. 
Cyril had grown weary in well.doing. 
Something within him was craving for the 
old excitements. Ben knew as well as if 
Cyril had told him in so many words that he 
wanted to go out into the city, meet his old 
wild companions, fling everything to the 
winds and return to his wild ways. He also 


knew that, if he did it, the task of restoring 

him would be ten times as hard as the 
origina] task had been, for he would lose the 
self-respect which he had been slowly gaining, 
and he would feel that it was no use strug- 
gling against fate, and that he might as well 
ct his nature have its wild way. 


When the big book clattered against the 
coal-scut.ie and the chair fell with a bang 
upon the tloor, Ben looked up in startled 
surprise, but the next moment he fastened 
his eyes upon his book, just as though these 
happenings were of the most ordinary nature. 
While his friend paced about the room he 
went on quietly with his reading as though 
he expected Cyril to settle down presently 
and go on with his work again. 

" Look here, Ben," said Cyril three 
minutes later, “ I can't stand this any longer. 
You inveigle me into your rooms and keep 
my nose to the grindstone. But you and 
| are different, and I'm going to chuck it. 
I'm simply dying for a drink, and I'm 
going out for one. That's straight.” 

All right,” said Ben, rising from the 
table. If you must have a drink, I sup- 
pose vou must. And you ll have to go out 
for it because you can't have it here." 

Cyril looked surprised at this cool reply 
and seeming acquiescence on the part of his 
friend, but, though with a little hesitancy, he 
made towards the door, went out into the 
hall, and reached for his hat. But another 
hand reached for another hat, and Cyril 
turned round in surprise to see Ben ako 
preparing to go out. 

Where are you going ? ” he said quickly. 

Um going with you, of course," said Ben. 

" Oh, hang it, man! What do you want 
to do that for * " said Cyril, almost angrily. 
“Cant you let me have five minutes to 
myself?!“ 

“What about 
quietly. 

" Bond be hanged!” exclaimed Cyril. 
“I tell you that bond is waste paper. I 
can't keep it, and I won't." 

“Very well," said Ben, “ break it; but 
you cannot expect me to dishonour my own 
signature, can you? ] made а contract 
with you that wherever I went you were to 
go, and that wherever you went I should go 
after five o'clock in the evening. It happens 
to be nine o'clock now, so where you go I go. 
Do you think [m going to break my part 
of the contract just because you re fool 
enough to break yours ? ” 

Cyril banged his hat back upon the peg. 
turned upon his heel, and walked upstairs. 
Ben returned to his room, but left the door 
open, for he knew the awful power of Cyril's 
temptation, and he feared that it might even 
get the better of his honour. But an hour 


the bond *" said Ben 


later he himself retired for the night and, 
peeping into his friend's room, he heard his 
quiet. breathing. 
victory was won. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For the time at least the 
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Wwe they brought hockey to Cliff House 

we took to it like ducks to water. 
When I say we did of course I mean I 
did, and Rogerson and Stewart and most 
of the decent chaps. Of course some pre- 
ferred to stick to footer, but you can't 
expect to convert everybody at once. [ 
think hockey is miles ahead of football, 
which is getting so rotten nowadays. When 
you leave school there are no real good 
clubs you can join, for professionalism has 
spoilt it altogether. Anyway, that's what 
Ingleton told me, and he used to be captain 
of Cliff House. But you can stick to hockey 
till you're too old to crawl, and there are 
any amount of first-rate clubs about. 

Besides, there's a good deal of dear old 
cricket about hockey. You can stop the 
ball with your hands—and a cricket ball 
it is too—and often you can get a ripping 
good drive in. And if you play goal, like I 
‘do, you are padded all up with cricket pads, 
and it's like fielding in the long field close 
in You know what I mean—you've got 
to stop the big hits at pitch's length. so to 
Speak. It's real hot work, I can tell you. 

I play goal for the school, although I'm 
rather small. Shelmerdine put me there 
beciuse he said it didn't matter if I did get 
killed. But that's only his way. Shelley's 
an awfully decent fellow, and the kindest- 
hearted chap in the school. I'm his fag, 
зо I ought to know. 

We pliyed our first match against the 
Melborough College lot. It was sheer 
Tipping, really. They didn't score a single 
gou in the first half, though I must have 
stopped at least forty. I counted 'em up 
to twenty-one, but then about a dozen 
‘came in a heap, and I became tangled. 
Some of 'em I stopped without knowing it— 
0 four on the knee, and one beauty in 
the chest. 

Don't think I'm boasting about this, 
because we didn't win that game. Matter 
of fact, they scored fifteen times in the second 
half, and I was terribly sick about it. But 
what can you do when your halves go all 
to різсев and your backs wander around 
like lost sheep? Anyhow, it wasn’t alto- 
ether my fault, for Shelmerdine picked me 
ү: thenextgame. That shows it. Shelley’s 
а gm. 

_ The great thing about hockey is that it 
as such a straight game, and there are no 
beastly tricks in it. You can't lay a man 
out by charging unfairly, because charging 
isn’t allowed at all. And all the chaps that 
phy hockey pliy it fair and square, and 
you can't say that of a lot of footballers. 
Tre only known опе man to lose his temper 
on the hockey field, and I guarantee he 
ini үң ih pu That's what I want to 

ou 

I know all the ins and outs of the yarn, 
for I plıyad in the match, and my cousin at 
Rawton told me the rest. 

A fellow named Evans ruled the Rawton 
roost. He was a good player at most 
everything, and unusually clever at the 
oks too, but it was at hockey that he 
shone most mightily. He a a really 
splendid centre forward, and for two or 
three years there wasn't another chap at the 
school could approach him. : 

The only fault about Evans was that he 
his 80 unnecessarily cocky. Не was not 

E Sand 1 ee j^ Rawton; 

: l ; у! e wasn’ 
aa at being the leader in everything, 

е wanted a separate division all to 
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RIDGEY’S WAY: 
A HOCKEY STORY. 
By Reeves SHAW. 


himself. The“ me here," the you over 
there" sort of thing. He always wanted 
to be the centre of interest, and never 
abandoned the“ watch me, people," attitude. 
He hadn't any chumminess, so, naturally, 
he wasn't popular. They all admired his 
ability, but shuddered at his manner. 

Well, then, Ridgewell came along. He 
hadn't been two days at Rawton before 
everyone was calling him “ Ridgey." He 
was that sort of fellow. You just spoke 
to him and you thought you had known 
him for years. He had the true stuff in 
him—you could see at once. Laughing, 
hearty, frank as the day, he owned neither 
a thought of shyness nor a touch of side. 
He was as much at home with a little Lower 
School kid as he was with the masters. 
He was delightfully cheery to all, though 
never for a moment did he lack respect. 
On the third day he encountered the Head, 
who was held in universal awe. Moreover, 
the Head, who prided himself on being no 
end of a bee on flowers, was in that sacred 
place, his garden. Ridgewell looked over 
the low wooden fence and remarked naively 
that he didn't like the way he had arranged 
his wallflowers. They should be spread out 
more widely, he thought. 

Really. Ridgewell,” replied the Head, 
“really, Ridgewell, I—er, er—I, er—I think 
you are right!” 

The fellows at Rawton had never seen 
the Head so lame before. [t was really 
impossible to be angry with Ridgewell. 
though he had plenty of faults. All the 
decent fellows have. It’s the kind of faults 
that make the difference ! 

He got his place at once in the hockey 
eleven, and that's how the trouble began 
between him and Evans. For Ridgey 
bridged that yawning gulf between the 
captain and the mere common folk. The 
little pedestal on which Evans had so long 
stood alone was now challenged by another, 
and he had not the least desire to make 
room. He recognised, though, almost with 
jealousy, that Ridgey was a player of 
exceptional merit. He had the skill of an 
old. hand and the pluck of an army. At 
right back he made the defence so strong 
that Rawton were unbeaten when only a 
month of the season remained. He was the 
idol of the school, and after the matches 
the talk was always of '* what Ridgey did." 
Each word of praise he earned burned deep 
into the heart of the brooding Evans, the 
falling star. 

On the field Ridgey was a perfect whale 
for work. He had an inexhaustible fund 
of energy, and if there was nothing doing in 
his rightful place he would be away helping 
the left wing. or following close upon the 
halves. To the onlooker his great fault 
was lying too far upfield. but Ridgey knew 
his powers, and his fine speed took him down 
in ample time whenever sudden danger 
threatened. It was a sight to вое him round 
a man who had had a few yards start of 
him, gather the ball as he curved and, 
making upfield again, send it whizzing to 
his own forwards. How the kids used to 
cheer ! 

Ridgey didn't play by the book; he 
hadn't learnt his hockey like а lesson, 
and he wasn't the sort of chap to do the 
same thing every time because theoretically 
it was right. He was an opportunist, and 
he judged every chance on its own merits. 
Sometimes he would run through his own 
halves, controlling the ball like magic at his 
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stick’s end, and not get rid of it till he was 
amongst the forwards. lt was bad grammar, 
of course, but Ridgey didn't care a button 
for that. All he wanted was to get the 
best thing done, but Evans used to row him 
shockingly for it. 

What does it matter?“ Ridgey would 
retort. ''* We don't lose anything by it. 
If I let the other lot through because of it 
you can do what you like, but I'll sce I 
don't. As it is, I help.” 

It was the first timethat Evans's authority 
had ever been disputed, and it rankled ; 
more, too, because the captain knew he could 
take no strong measures. And really he 
knew also that Ridgey was as safe as he was 
brilliant. But that didn't make him any 
happier, for he was a narrow-hearted fellow. 
He waited for a chance to humble him. 

And then came the day when they were 
to play us. We were pretty streng and 
looked forward to the match keenly. It 
would be a triumph to lower their colours, 
especially as they had their best team 
out. 

When my cousin introduced me to Ridgey 
I felt at once that he was the very chap 
you want for a friend. Some flows have 
got that atmosphere about them, but there 
are not many, worse luck. 

From the bully-off the game went at a 
clinking pace. Our centre half stuck to 
Evans like a leech, and wouldn't let him do 
any of his electric runs. He was shadowed 
so well that he very soon began to show 
signs of temper, and that only spoilt his 
play when his chances did come. Down 
the other end Shelmerdine and the others 
were giving the Rawton defence all they 
wanted in the way of work, and Ridgey was 
just revelling in it. There was a pretty big 
crowd round the ropes, and they were cheer- 
ing all the time. 

Half-time came with a blank score-sheet, 
but just afterwards Shelley put us one up with 
a ripping shot from the edge of the circle. 

For the next half-hour the ball was in 
our part of the field. Rawton were playing 
like demons to equalise, and Ridgey was 
positively fuming because they couldn't, 
get through. And it evidently seemed to 
him as it was sure as eggs to me that if Evans 
hadn't been so utterly selfish they'd have 
scored two or three times. It was apparent 
that Evans didn’t mean to let anybody 
shoot a goal but himself. 

But Ridgey’s care was only to save the 
game, and two straws didn't matter how 
it happened. Waiting about half. field he 
stopped the ball from a long hit-cut, and 
like a flash made off with it, swerving some- 
what towards the touch line to avoid the 
crowd of players. 

Our centre half went for him, but was 
hopelessly dodged, and the left half did no 
better. He was well away now, and making 
a good track for the shooting circle. 

Pass. man!" shouted Evans. 

But Ridgey went on in his own sweet 
way, and slipped by Stewart at back. 

Pass, man, quickly!’  ccmmanded 
Evans again, “ and get back into position!“ 

I distinctly heard Ridgey mutter some- 
thing. and the other's face flushed with anger. 
Ridgey had passed him now, and had forged 
into the circle, when Evans's stick spun 
from his hand and hit his rival a hard 
blow on the side of his face. But a second 
before Ridgey had shot, and the ball was 
battering the net behind. me. I didn't 
even see it aa it passed. 
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The fellows stood around stupefied at the 
rascally blow, but Ridgey, one side of his 
face already swelling, recovered himself in 
a moment. He was a short, well.built 
fellow, with plenty of strength about, and 
there was an uncomfortable look of determi- 
nation in his eyes. He strode to Evans 
and, with one quick action, picked him up 
as though he were a bolster and flung him 
across his shoulders. 

There was a large horse-trough twenty 
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Anthor of “Some Bows Own Pets, and How to keep Them," 


AVE you ever seen the Privet Hawk 
Moth at large’ Possibly you have 
not; but, on the other hand, it is quite 
probable that you have, and did not recog- 
nise it as a moth at all. This may appear 
somewhat curious, perhaps, but those who 
are acquainted with the habits of this 
interesting insect. will know how easily this 
may happen; for, although it is the com- 
monest of those swift-flying moths—the 
" hawks "—in this country, it is but seldom 
observed. The reasons for this singularity 
I will endeavour to explain. 
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yards behind our goal To this Ridgey 
walked, gripping the struggling Evans 
tightly, and  placid|y—I nearly wrote 
“ plashidly dropped him in. 

Then he turned back to us, smiling. 
" Well go on with ten men," he said. 
He'll want to dry.“ 

And although it couldnt have been 
quite the right thing to do, we all of us 
cheered. 

Ridgewell was in his room that night 
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By А. E. Hopck. 


(Jilustrated by the Асто.) 


is banded conspicuously with blackish- 
brown; and it is these markings which 
render it more or less invisible when seen at 
dusk. A familiar example of this optical 
illusion is to be found in the zebra, whose 
striped coat is said to deceive the eye in a 
like manner upon the veldt. I have never 


witnessed this; but perhaps you might care 
to experiment yourself in this direction by 
getting a chum to put on a football jersey of 
corresponding design, which should have a 

But Lam straying away from 
Let us take a stroll through a 


similar effect. 
my subject. 


The Privet Hawk Moth (Sphinz ligustri) on the Wing, and at Rest on Ash Trunk 
(showing protective markings). 


The favourite haunts of the Privet 
“Hawk” are in the vicinity of rhododen- 
dron clumps, honeysuckle, and jasmine, 
over which it hovers while its long tongue 
probes the depths of these sweet flowers in 
search of nectar. So rapid are the vibra- 
tions of the creature’s wings when thus 
engaged that these appear as a mere haze, 
while even its stout body, strange to say, 
is, too, scarcely discernible in the twilight, 
when the insect is usually abroad. 

If you look at a preserved specimen set 
in the “ spread-eagle " fashion common in 
collections, you will see that its pink body 


wood where the Privet ‘‘ Hawk” abounds, 
and keep a sharp look-out for a specimen. 
I use the word sharp” significantly, for, 
unless you are continually on the alert, you 
stand a poor chance of seeing one of these 
wily moths. 

As you wend your way along an open 
glade something swoops across your path 
and vanishes as suddenly as it appeared. 
Possibly that was the object of your search ; 
but where has it gone * Examine carefully 
the neighbouring trunks and see if it has 
not come to rest. “ № sign of it," you 
say * Do not be too hasty in your con- 


when a knock came at his door, and Evans 
entered. 

" Ridgewell," he said. I deserved it. 
Гуе come to apologise, and to 

" Not a bit, old man," said Ridgey. “ How 
do you do these surds ? " 

And thats how it all ended. It was 
Ridgey's way. But I think it was the real 
making of Evans as a hockey player, for he 
turns out regularly for his county now and 
is the most unselfish fellow you can think of. 


“HAWK.” 


clusions. If you are looking for the rosy- 
pink under-wings and body which you have 
seen displayed so beautifully in insect 
cases, you are sure to be disappointed. 
Try again, but this time keep your eye open 
for any suspicious projections on the bark. 
Should you be lucky. you will find that what 
you had previously regarded as a mere 
excrescence is none other than the Privet 
" Hawk " itself, whose folded upper-wings 
of brown and grey, completely hiding the 
vivid hues beneath, resemble to a remark- 
able degree the surface on which it rests. 
Nhould the tree be an ash, as is frequently 
the case, you will be even more astonished 
at the insect’s wonderful power of mimicry ; 
for you will then observe that the rear 
portions of the wings form a narrow angle 
identical with the peculiar corrugations of 
the bark. 

So imperceptible is the moth as it rests 
motionless upon the tree-trunk that even 
the sharp-eyed birds which fly twittering 
around are hoodwinked. Presently, how- 
ever, one, more inquisitive than the rest, 
ventures too near the insect. and immediately 
there is a flash of pink as the under-wings of 
the latter are revealed in flight. The in- 
truder, startled for the moment, flutters 
backwards in bewilderment. but, recovering 
from its fright. at once pursues, guided by 
the now conspicuous colouring of the fugitive. 
The moth, however. has gained a good 
start in its race for life; but, despite its 
effective wing.power, it resorts again to 
strategy. Suddenly. as though by magie, 
the insect disappears, and the astonished 
bird, following quickly on. flies wildly past 
the very tree on which the insect, having 
settled precipitately, again appears nothing 
more than a natural protuberance of the 
trunk. 

Such are the ways of the privet hawk, 
and thus it manages to evade the many 
creatures which seek both night and day to 
prey upon it. If this were the only instance 
of protection afforded by colour amongst 
butterflies and moths, we might put it down 
to mere coincidence ; but such is by no 
means the case, the tints and markings of 
the great majority harmonising more ог 
with their ele habitats. 

The exceptions to the rule are usually of 
brilliant hues, which serve as a warning to 
the world of their inedibleness. ex 

Those readers who are able to pay a visit 
to the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington will find, on the right-hand side 
of the central hall some remarkable ex- 
amples of inseot-mimicry, it being, in some 
instances, extremely difficult to distinguish 
the specimens from the natural objects on 
which they are mounted, even when viewed 
from close quarters. 
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CSTRALIA, as we all at some time іп 
À our scholastic careers had the mis- 
fortune—I suppose you would say—to 
learn, is a land of strange surprises. We 
all had the fact impressed upon us that its 
fauna and flora were quite different from 
those of other linds, and that it was one of 
the most peculiar but yet at the same time 
one of the finest countries on this oblato 
spheroid. I have still another surprise in 
store for you. As you all know, they play 
cricket in the same way as you. and have 
often sent teams to the Homeland, the in- 
dividuals of which as exponents of our 
summer pastime rank with the best. This 
being the case, some of you have perhaps 
wondered why Australia never sent a team 
of footballers. New Zealand had done so; 
why not Australia ? 

The answer is not very difficult; they do 
not play football as it is played in most 
parts of the British Empire. They con- 
sidered that Rugby and Association could 
be improved upon; hence their peculiar type 
of football. This, I daresay, seems rather 
strange to most B. O. P.“ readers, who look 
upon the two above games as the finest in 
existence, and wonder how these two fine 
scientific games can fail to satisfy even the 
most esthetic Australian. 

The Australians are lovers of the open 
air; an Australian boy lives outside, he is 
an intense enthusiast of all outdoor exer- 
cises, and he simply revels in the free open- 
air life of his native land, and takes as much 
of the life-giving ozone into his lungs as he 
can get in with comfort. It is a geographical 
and anthropological law that the conditions 
of a people change according to the physical 
conditions under which they live. "This has 
been particularly noticeable with the 
Australians in regard to sport. Those who 
have seen them play cricket have lively 
reminiscences of a fine, free, hard-hitting 
innings by either Mr. Trumper or Mr. Hill; 
and I am sure that anyone who has seen a 
fast, well-contested game of Australian foot- 
ball has been equally impressed. 

The Australians found that the English 
games, especially Rugby, for a bright dry 
country were not as free and open as they 
would like them to be; and still further, 
Rugby was far too rough for the hard 
Australian turf. About forty years ago a 
number of football enthusiasts in the 
Southern States invented a game based both 
on the rules of Rugby and Association. 
That they were highly successful no one 
doubts who has seen or played their game. 
In the intervening years the game has 
changed somewhat its original constitution, 
and at the present time it takes its place as 
ШОУ developed and unique type of foot- 


This game resembles Rugby more than 
Association, in that you can use your hands 
a well as your feet. It is, however, devoid 
M all roughness. I do not mean by that 
that it is not all hardy. It would be a 
Por game of football indeed in which it 
Would be impossible for a player to receive 
1055 large bruises or a black eye occasion- 
à ii There is plenty of bumping, but a 
Player must play the ball and not the man. 
9 one is allowed to catch around the neck, 
rahe collar, ог {тїр а man. He can throw 
nd he persists in holding the ball; but 
th 8 game a good player would not hold 

* ball, but pass it on as quickly as he 
е А man сап only be touched when 

has the ball, and then only held, bumped, 
or pushed on the side. 

¢ game is played on an oval ground, 
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FOOTBALL IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Horace L. MANDERSON. 


with goals at either end. There is no bar 
across the posts, and a goal can be scored 
from a high or a low kick. There are four 
posts at each end of the ground at equal 
distances apart, the middle space constituting 
the goal, the spaces on either hand the 
" behinds." If a goal is scored it counts 
six points, a behind counting as one. The 
ground is generally about 170 yards long 
by 120 wide, thus leaving plenty of room 
for long-kicking, running, and all varieties 
of open play. In fact, one of the pleasant 
features of the game from the spectator's 
point of view is the splendid exhibitions to 
be seen of long drop-kicking, passing, high- 
markin and fast running with the ball. 
There are eighteen men a-side. This 
number may appear to many rather excessive, 
but оу  nsidering the size of the ground, 
and from a glanco at the following diagram, 
the men will be seen to just fill the ground 
nicely. The game is divided into four 


E 


Q 


Ruck Two men 
Rover One man 


quarters of twenty-five minutes each. At 
the commencement of the game. at the 
beginning of every quarter, and after every 
goal, the ball is bounced in the centre of 
the ground by the referee, the two rucks 
with their rovers being ready to receive it. 
It is then the duty of the ruck to get the ball, 
and either pass it on by punching or kicking 
to their rover, or, if more convenient, send 
it on to the forwards themselves. The ruck 
and rover follow the ball wherever it goes, 
the placed men being supposed to keep 
their places. After every behind, the ball 
is kicked off from the goal by the full-back 
of the opposite side. 

A man is allowed to hold the ball, but 
only on condition that he bounces it about 
every three paces. He kicks when he likes 
and where he likes—there is no off-side— 
and he is only penalised when he deliberately 
kicks the ball out of bounds; and then a 
free kick is awarded to the opposite side. 
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In any case, where rules are broken a free 
kick is always awarded; when there is any 
doubt, the ball is bounced on the spot by 
the referee. 

A player marking the ball from a kick of 
over ten yards is allowed to hold it, and 
then kick it where he pleases ; if, however, 
the ball is touched in its flight by some 
player, the receiver has not taken à mark, 
and the ball can be taken from him. Mark- 
ing, so much neglected in Rugby, is one of 
the most important acquisitions that a 
player must acquire in the Australian game. 

It is not permissible to throw the ball; 
it can only be punched, tapped, or kicked 
to another man. It is a very pretty sight to 
see the ball rapidly worked down the ground 
by half a dozen players, who, after passing to 
one another by punching or kicking, then pass 
on to the forwards, who in turn try for goal. 

The ball must be kicked through the goal 
to score six points; if it is touched in its 


Behind 


Forwards 


Halt-forwards 


Centre 


Han- boch 


flight or is pushed through, it counts as a 
behind, and therefore as only one point. 

The game is a remarkably fast one, and, 
as on such a large ground there is very little 
out-of-bounds play, the ball is continually 
travelling up and down the field, and the 
pace taxes the condition of the players to 
the uttermost. 


This game, as in all kinds of manly exer- - 


cise, requires persistent practice for a team 
to become highly proficient in it. To be 
able to pass the ball with a long kick and at 
the same time judge that kick to a yard so 
that: the intended recipient may be able to 
take it over the head of his opponent, 
requires a considerable amount of judgment 
and skill. The player must be ап adept at 
dodging, at picking up the ball and sending 
it on quickly, and, of all things, he must 
learn to play the ball and not the man. 
Such a fast game, played as it is on fast 
Australian grounds, lends itself to big scoring, 
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and it is no uncommon thing for a side to 
score from twelve to fifteen goals in a match. 

The Australian game is now played ex- 
tensively in four of the sister States, and is 
gradually ousting Rugby from the mother 
colony, New South Wales. Most of the 
Schools in this State are adopting the 
Southern game, and in a few years it will be 
pliyed in every part of Australin. The 
Universities of Melbourne and Sydney. the 
Oxford and Cambridge of the South, although 
*hey meet in all other branches of sport, are 
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still unable to try their strength on the foot- 
ball field owing to their different games. 
Sydney playing Rugby, Melbourne playing 
Australian. 

The healthy bracing atmosphere of 
Australia requires a game that is fast, open, 
clever, and not too rough. The present 
game supplies in a very remarkable manner 
all these needs. It is a game that is mould- 
ing the character and the body of young 
Australia. It requires individual aa well 
as concentrated effort, and in it individual 


THRILLING STORIES TOLD BY 


NES in the history of this Empire have 
there been so many surveyors at work 
as now mapping out the lit le known and 
unexplored parts of our p ss ssions bevond 
the seas. For instance, the Colonial Survey 
Committee, a department of the Govern- 
ment, is at the moment carrying out the 
biggest surveying feat ever put in hand. 


Rouman wan his Rod. 
The divisions ou tbe rod read by che lescope indicate the distance between rod and 


telercope. 


It consists of nothing less chan the mapping 
out on a scientific scale the whole of our 
rican possessions. 
1 fides of what this means may be 
gauged when it is stated that last year a 
total area of 49,000 square miles of terri- 
tory was topographically surveyed. This 
included such widely diverse districts 
as the Orange River Colony, Cape Colony, 


ROMANCE OF SURVEYING: 
THE MEN WHO ARE 


East Africa, Gold Coast. Uganda, and 
Southern Nigeria. Although much has been 
done there still remains much to do, and for 
vears to come these plucky men will be busy 
measuring and mapping out the Dark Conti- 
nent for the benefit of the map-publisher and 
the general public. To-day they may be 
found in the dense jungles, in the dark forests, 
on the vast 
deserts, on the 
lonely veldt, and 
on the mighty 
rivers, patiently 
and  painstak- 
ingly carrying 
on their work. 


` Then, at the present time, there are a 
number of surveying parties in Northern 
India, in the regions of the Himalayas, 
and in the southern portions of Tibet, 
securing—in the most trying circumstances 
and sometimes at the peril of their lives— 
the correct, measurements of the country, 
the altitudes of the valleys and heights of 
the mountains, the width of the streams, 


play is particularly noticeable. Such being 
the case, a player may play selfishly; but 
in so doing he mars the chances of his ows 
side and 18 not playing the game, and neces- 
sarily learns the invaluable lesson that 
“ union is strength.” 

Perhaps the day will come when the 
ments of this really fine type of football 
will be recognised in the Homeland, and a 
teim of Australian footballers m у meet а 
Homeland te ım similarly trained, and strive 
for the " ashes.” 


NOW MAPPING OUT OUR POSSESSIONS. 


and other valuable information. Then ia 
Canada the man with the tripod and theo- 
dolite is busy mapping out new lines for 
the various projected railway schemes. 
Indeed, it would appear that the surveyor 
is very much in evidence just now, and aa 
account of his hfe in the wild parts of the 
world and the adventures that often befall 
him will not be without interest, Naturally, 
the work varies considerably. Some are 
merely running " lines" for new railways, 
others аге measuring the country scientifi- 
cally for maps, and stil] others are trying to 
arrange amicably the more delicate ques- 
tion of boundary disputes. The work of 
all, however, is interesting for the very 


Railway Surveyor’s Table. 


The surveyor is seen drawing а line on the sheet from an observation 
just made. 


fact that it is carried on miles from civilisa- 
tion, and the men often carry their lives in 


a word or two 
about surveying will not be out of place. 
As every schoolbov knows, the ares of any 
ancertainable 
When 


once you have measured the lengths of these 


their hands. 
Before we go any farther, 


given piece of land is easily 
by dividing it up into triangles. 


— — — — 


nen 


trianglea, the area they enclose can be 
quickly and accurately calculated. The 
lengths of thse triangles naturally vary. 
When the British Government carried 
out the recent famous Ordnance Survey of 
the United Kingdom, the longest triangle 
was that from Scafell to Slieve-Donard, 
which measures a hundred and eleven miles. 
This work is called triangulation, and before 
it has been carried out it is impossible to 
proceed with the more delicate task of 
recording the exact topographical nature 
of the country. The map-making surveyor 
having heen supplied with sheets showing 
the triangulations of the country can easily 
find bases from which to commence opera- 
tions. Naturally, in Africa, Canada, and in 
the wilds of Tibet, the surveyor finds it 
necessary to erect special landmarks or 
stations as he proceeds. These may take 
the form of a wooden structure, a post, 
or a pile of stones. 

Having explained briefly what surveying 
is, we now come to the actual work in the 
field. We will first take a party of railway 
surveyors working in the far north of the 
Province of Alberta in Canada. It is prac- 
tically unexplored territory, and, as it is 


Cms 
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At first it sounds monotonous, but this 
is far from the case. There is a charm 
about the life on the prairie not easily 
explained. With the exception of an 
occasional ranchman. passing trappers or 
hunters, or a band of Redskins, no human 
beings are met with. But every now and 
again one strikes the lakes or streams upon 
which duck, geese, and other waterfowl 
are to be found in large numbers. This 
means fine sport at the end of the day. 
Then these fowls are by no means the only 
animal life encountered. Bands of antelope 
are occasionally met with, while 
the prairie wolf is frequently in 
evidence. ‘The latter howl round 
the tents at night as soon as the 
evenings begin to get cold. 

As the little band winds its way 
northward it continually comes 
bleached bones of the 
buffalo, testifying to the almost 
countless thousands there must 
wandering over the 
prairies in all quarters up to quite 
recent years. Then now and again 
bands of wild horses are 
These are invariably led by a black 


across the 
been 


have 


seen. N 
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tropical forest which extends for some 
300 miles from east to west, and varies in 
width from 100 miles on the east to 300 
miles on the west. 

In this great forest the men had literally 
to cut their way through it foot by foot. 
The trees run up to a height of some 180 feet, 
and from their upper portions branch off 
huge umbrella-like limbs stretching out 
horizontally for distances of from twenty 
to fifty feet. From tree to tree stretch 
rope-like creepers as thick as large hawsers. 
Then comes the undergrowth, so thick as 

to he impenetrable to anyone un- 
armed with axe and machette. The 
sun is practically blotted out. This 
undergrowth consists of all kinds of 
small trees, bushes, shrubs, creepers, 
thorns, and prickly plants, running up 
to a height in some eases of over 
sixty feet. The whole forest teems 
with insect life. Snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, and almost every creeping 
thing one could name are found in it, 
while in the branches of the trees 
may be seen parrots, green pigeons, 
and a host of smaller tropical birds, 
many of the latter possessing the 


Making an Ouservation on the edge of a Stream by means of the Plumb and Plane Table before erecting a teinpurary әз иаа Station. 


intended to run a preliminary line and 
then locate it for several hundred miles 
for a new railway it means that the party 

be away from civilisation for the greater 
Part of the year. At no point will they be 
hearer a town than sixty miles, and at some 
0 the nearest outpost of civilisation 
e be 160 miles distant. This means that 

p bedding, provisions, instruments, 
be everything needed by the party has to 

taken along with the expedition. 

Sixteen or seventeen men complete the 
Party, under the charge of an engineer. 
c 1985 has his allotted task, from the 
50 ie ose work it is to operate the transit 

e black cook who gets the meals ready. 
х e сатр is pitched close to the scene of 
die ation The men rise at six o'clock in 
the morning, then comes breakfast, when 
i pes camp for the field. At twelve 
dns dl the engineer ealls a halt. By this 
А d fe Waggon and team with the cook 
" assistant has arrived upon the 
азуы rom the camp, perhaps two miles 
ud They light & fire and prepare the 

һу meal At one o'clock work is 


again resumed and continued until five or 
six in the evening. 


stallion. Sometimes the more daring of the 
party will give chase, because by the law of 
the country these horses are the property of 
anyone who can catch and tame them. 

Naturally, of course, exciting incidents 
happen. In rough weather the tente will 
get blown down, perhaps in the middle of 
the night, and the shrieking of the wind and 
the howling of the wolves is anything but 
pleasant. When snow begins to fall the 
animals get more daring. and a sharp look- 
out has to be kept. Bears will attack the 
horses in the camp. and the wolves are 
particularly vicious and cunning. But to 
anvone fond of open-air life the existence 
is ideal. He must, however. be prepared 
to work and live hard, and be willing to 
forego those little luxuries one is accustomed 
to in town. 

It is the same in Africa, but here of course 
the physical and élimatic conditions of the 
country are different from those of Northern 
Canada. We get some idea of the life of 
a surveyor in the Dark Continent by a chat 
with Major F. G. Guggisberg. c. M. G., who 
has now completed the survey of the Gold 
Coast and Ashanti. Here the surveyors 
had to carry out their work in the great 


most beautiful plumage. The noise ig 
simply deafening, particularly in the early 
morning and late . 

Major Guggisberg can relate many 
interesting adventures that befell him 
in this dark forest. On one occasion his 
camp was attacked by ants He was 
travelling up country with a retinue of about 
eighty black carriers. He was accom- 
panied part of the way by Lieutenant 
Lees, who also had a similar following of 
black carriers. They decided to spend the 
night together at an old mining camp, 
where they found some disused mud huts, 
before finally parting. The Lieutenant 
had two strange pets that always accom- 
panied him cn his travels—a sloth and a 
monkey, called Jonathan and David, both 
very fond of their master. The boys 
arranged their beds in one of the old huts, 
and late that night the two surveyors 
retired to rest, dog tired, with mosquito 
nets around their beds and a lantern burn- 
ing in the room. 

8 The next thing I remember," said 
Major Guggisberg, is hearing some one 
shouting, “Get up! Get up! The antes 
are on us! When I| opened my eyes 
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everything was pitch black. The ants had 
literally blotted out the light from the 
lantern, and they were crawling all over 
the mosquito nets. In an instant I was 
out of bed, and, rushing into the open, 
yelled to my boys, who were quickly on the 
spot. The next five minutes were spent 
in picking the ants off my body. As they 
were between half an inch and three- 
quarters of an inch in length, and their back 
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none the worse for his adventure, and in 
some miraculous way had cleared every 
ant off his bodv." 

For eight months at a time Major Guvvis- 
berg and his eighty or ninety black carriers 
were cut off from civilisation. that being 
the length of time the expedition was 
in the field. As practically no kind of 
stores could be obtained inland, everything 
had to be thought of and arranged for 
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A Palaver, or King's Court, in Ashanti. 


claws had nipped into the flesh, it was not 
a very pleasant ordeal, especially as it was 
raining heavily. 

It was while this operation was going 
on that I heard a cry from the hut, ‘ Oh, they 
have killed Jonathan!’ Up to this moment 
I had forgotten all about Lees. I rushed 
back into the tent, and there found him with 
the sloth in his arms trying his hardest to 
remove the ants from its body. In en. 
deavouring to save his pet he had neglected 
himself, and was covered from head to foot 
with these crawling pests, his hair waving 
with them as if ruffled by a breeze. I 


King of Sefwi and his principal Ministers. 


The long pipe and also the ornaments on the king's 
feet, arms, and fingers, are of solid gold. 


urried him out into the open, and, realising 
del it would be a long and painful task, 
if not an impossible one, to remove the anta 
from his body, I stripped him, and, there 
in the forest, lighted up ‘by the torches of 
our black boys, poured a can of kerosene 
oil over him. In the confusion the sloth 
escaped into the forest. But he tumed 
up again next morning and was practically 


in advance, from a bed to a frying-pan, 
from tinned meat to the last ounce of 
pepper, from a medicine chest to the last 
pipe of tobacco. 

Work in the bush, as the great forest is 
called, was по light undertaking. In 
advance of the surveyor went the party 
Whose duty it was to cut a path through the 
forest in the direction it was decided to 
make the survey. As soon as the path was 
ready the surveyor came along with his 
table and theodolite, measured the angles 
and lengths of the lines, which are reduced 
by calculation to a form from which a map 
can be made. 

Naturally, Major Guggisberg met many 
native kings and chiefs. He often had to 
consult them to settle boundary and other 
disputes. He soon discovered that they 
loved ceremony, and things had to be done 
in a certain amount of style. The dusky 
monarchs met the white surveyor under 
the great palaver trees, when the grievances 
were fully and elaborately discussed. The 
chiefs on these occasions were dressed in 
the most picturesque garments, and wore 
heavy gold ornaments on their legs and 
arms. When the King of Sefwi received 
him he could not lift his arms for the weight 
of the pure gold ornaments upon them. 
He was smoking a six-foot pipe of solid 
gold. The shoes he wore were also of this 
precious metal, and valued at about 150“. 
each. His two state umbrellas, under which 
he holds his court, are made of velvet, silk, 
and gold. 

In Uganda a white surveyor and his 
assistant were suddenly left in the lurch, 
the natives refusing to accompany them on 
account of the presence of man-eating lions. 
Before now these little bands of scientists 
have been attacked and their valuable 
instruments destroyed, the natives regard- 
ing them as representatives of the Evil One. 
The same stories of peril are continually 
being reported by the surveyors in Northern 
India. Here they have had to contend 
with roving bands of wild hillmen, wild 
beasts, and fierce storms. But the work 
still goes on, and will continue to do so 
antil the task of measuring our possessions 
is completed. 


TODD MINOR'S ADDRESS то 
HIS CAP. 


Co have ther di-lvantages, I'm told, 

In spite of sparking KUD“ and prec.ous gold; 
But what ure yours, af any euch there be, 
Poor limp, and ill-used сар liberty ? 
Where are the wrinkles that the ermine ring 
Wrought on the force of exch ancient king ? 
1 wear them not: for, Plaidy to bebeld, 
You take all wrinkles in each гем. bare fold. 
Tuns weight that causal the old шоп геше frown— 
The brow is smooth that wenm your lighter crown. 
And mark these wounds, thee patcLes and these 

stains: 

Stabs from the hawthorn, blote from ancient rains. 
If proofs are ashel, I ofer proofs in them 
That I'm no martyr to this diadem. 


Oft Lave Т snatched you from my fevered head 
(When, twixt the goals, our stalwart jerreys lel) 
And «pun you upward to the cloudy sky 

With frenzied yes to hail our victory. 


Oft in some fir-top on my “native heath” 

Ive gripped your gathered sides between my teeth, 

And in the bay your bulking crown confessed 

Secured the plunder of à kestrei's nest. 

Though more than once such hard-won treasures 
broke, 

To smear your lining with their tawny yolk ; 

lu that mischance I found no cause to grieve, 

Since application of tbe ready sleeve 

Went far, you know, such mischief to repair, 

While what remained soon yielded to the uair. 


Hush! бау no more! The facte your wrinkles hide 
Are facts that now seem hardly dignified. 
Yet why not out? The world would dub it mean 
To leave untold the service you have seen; 
Not to record how always you were made 
To bear the brunt of every escapade. 
Can ] forget that morning in the spring 
When, tightly bound with lengths of knotted string, 
Your shape assumed, by coaxings from us all, 
The rough dimensions of a cricket ball? 
Can I forget bow, when the game was done, 
I snapped the bonds that bound. you, one by one, 
And made your ill-u-el form from wrinkles free 
With one gool slap проп a lifted Кисе? 
Can I forget? Not likely! 

But, my friend, 
The Fates declare our intercourse must end. 
Sad though it seema, ‘tis best that you shonld yield, 
For, “moving accident by 8004 and field” 
Has wronght such havoc on your peak and brow 
That I mast superannuate you now. 
Those friends who bear my tidinew in mind 
Have brought another (which waa doubtless kind): 
A fine new cap of automobile grace, 
And I must wear this other in your place, 

Jons LX. 


“Say, Clark, you're good at riddles, aren't yoo! 
What's the difference betwen an egg aud au е 
phant?” 


“ An egg and an elephant? Don’t know." 


"What! Don't know that! You'd be a fine one to 
go aud buy egge.” (Murried crit.) 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Price One Penny. 


Victory.—(From a Photograph.) 
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OR some reason Beazley, who was in the 
Remove, had taken a dislike to Inglis. 
Possibly it was because Inglis was a friend 
of Whitmore, and between Beazley and 
Whitmore there had never existed much 
friendship. Whitmore was all for straight. 
forward dealing ; Beazley preferred a more 
underhand way, or, as he would call it, a 
little diplomacy. 

This feeling showed itself particularly 
in the meetings which the Society was wont 
to hold. The G.E. Society had existed 
for nearly a year and had flourished. Its 
origina] object had been to provide amuse- 
ment for the members of the Fourth Form, 
and, when they went up into the Remove, 
по one saw апу reason why it should be 
discontinued. Meetings were held just as 
the President thought fit, but not less than 
once a week, and the form room, the dormi- 
torv, or the woods were all equally suitable 
from the Society's point of view. Anything 
which was likely to provide the members 
with enjoyment was considered to be 
sufficiently important to discuss at the 
meetings. 

It was just on this point that the ideas 
of Whitmore and Beazley ditfered. Whit- 
more's ideal was a picnic up the river, 
fifteen or twenty fellows all bent on enjoying 
themselves. A bathe and a hunt through 
the woods, to be followed by cakes and 
ginger-beer, and then a race back again to 
get in time for prep. This was the Society's 
object from Whitmore's point of view. And 
the majoritv of the members were in agree- 
ment with him. 

Beazley had other ideas. If you wanted 
to have a feed, why not go to the town and 
have it there. Or sneak off some afternoon, 
one by оле, to meet later at the“ Rose and 
Thistle," where vou could have a game of 
billiards or skittles, games which were im- 
possible by any other means, He was 
supported somewhat weakly in his pro- 
posals and had never yet succeeded in 
getting more than two or three to join him 
in his expeditions. | 

Since the notice which made Grange 
Woods out of bounds had been up, the 
meetings of the Society had grown fewer. 
Moreover, the month of October had come 
in, and the meetings had often to be held 
under cover. 

One aíternoon Inglis discovered that he 
wanted something from the town, which 
was half an hour's walk from the school. 
Neither Whitmore nor Stanford was par- 
ticularly anxious to go down, and Inglis set 
off alone. He had not gone very far when 
he overtook Beazley, Lucas, and Crawford 
going in the same direction, and he joined 
them. 

If the truth must be told the three were 
not very anxious to have his company. 
But Inglis was not the kind of fellow to wait 
for others to make friendly advances. He 
was in the same form and a member of the 
Society. It seemed only right to Inglis 
that he should join the company. 

“Hullo! Are you fellows going down to 
town ? he asked. 

« Somewhere in that direction," answered 

as. 

E am I,” Inglis informed them. “ I 

want to call at Howell's, во I may as well 

eome along with vou." 


“Thanks, awfully,” said Beazley in the 
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CHAPTER IV.—MR. SCHULTZ GOES INTO TOWN, 


pleasant, sarcastic manner he had, and for 
some time the conversation flagged. 

“We shall have to leave vou here.“ 
Crawford said, when they reached the main 
street of the town. “ Howells shop is 
right up the street." 

^ Oh, I'm in no hurry,” said Inglis, pre- 
pared to be very friendly. “ГИ come along 
with you." 

" Look here, Inglis.” svid Beazley, as 
they came to a standstill, ‘if vou want to 
go to Howell's, you go. We are going 
somewhere else and don't want to interfere 
with your arrangements. Understand? Or 
do you want me to speak plainer ? ” 

Inglis grasped the meaning at once, 
I am sorry, Beazley. 
said hastily. 
— 

“Thank vou. Good-afternoon, Inglis.” 
Beazley stared Inglis out of countenance 
and spoke in а cool, sareastic manner, so 
that even his friends felt he was going a 
little too far. They turned off up one of 
the side streets, and Торих, feeling annoved 
with himself for having tried. to force his 
company on them, went on up the mun 
street. He felt that he had still something 
to learn of school customs, but his opinion 
of Beazley and his companions was not 
improved, 

Some one else from the school had also 
decided to have a walk in the town that 
afternoon, Mr. Schultz turned into the 
main street just in time to see the parting 
between Inglis and Beazley. By the time 
he reached the side street up which Beazley 
and his friends had disappeared, Inglis 
was out of sight, but Mr. Schultz was not 
too late to see the place Beazley entered. 

He went up the small street to discover 
what attractions it could have for school- 
boys, and was considerably surprised when 
he did so. The Rose and Thistle’ was 
not an attractive tavern, and Mr. Schultz 
wondered what there could be for Beazley, 
Lucas, and Crawford to find interest in. 
A sign over the door, Semi- Billiards." 
suggested the reason, and Mr. Schultz 
smiled. 

Nevertheless he did not carry out his 
duties as a master. Beazley and his friends 
were left sublimely unconscious that they 
had been seen by some one from the school, 
and passed no doubt a very pleasant after- 
noon, 

Mr. Schultz sauntered about the town for 
some little time. Presently Inglis came 
along, and the master crossed the street to 
meet. him. 

“ I suppose vou have leave from school?“ 
Mr. Schultz asked pleasantly. It was a 
rule that no boy at Millwood Should visit 
the town without permission from one of 
the masters, But as this permission was 
very easily obtained, it was a somewhat 
unnecessary question on Mr. Schultz’s part. 
Inglis had obtained leave of Mr. Layton, 

„Of course!“ Mr. Schultz smiled, and 
seemed to think he had made an excellent 
joke. By the way, have you met Beazley 
or Crawford in the town? I wanted to 
see them." | 

“l came down with them, sir, about 
half an hour ago," Inglis answered. 

That's very strange," Mr. Schultz said. 
almost to himself. Then in a louder tone 


he asked: Which way did they ро?” 


«€ Oh. 
I didnt know," he 
“ГИ go along to Howell's. 


Inglis had a dim idea that the object of 
the three had not been altogether square, 
Bv telling Mr. Schultz he might possibly 
get them into trouble, and it was not in 
Inglis nature to desire that. 

“They were not coming ro far in the 
town as I was, sir," he answered, * so I left 
them almost as soon as we got here, 1 
cannot tell vou where they went, sir? 

“Oh, it doesn't. matter," Mr. Schultz 
said. It struck Inglis that it was very 
stranre for a master to ask such questions, 
but Mr. Schultz was a strange master. 
Perhaps it was due to the fact that his 
previous experience. had been gained in 
schools on the Continent, but certainly 
there was considerable difference between 
him and the other masters at Millwood. 

He deft Tuglis shortly after. as he was not 
returning to the school amimediately. Inglis 
Was not rent ly disappointed at the thought 
of returning alone, and sud '* Good-after. 
noo. si, quate cheerfully, 

When Incl had gone Mr. Schultz went 
to the Crown Hotel and ordered a hansom 
to be got ready immediately. When this 
was done he instructed the driver to take 
him to Abbey Grange. 

Mr. Schultz had not much difficulty: in 
gining entry into the study of that learned 
scientist, Dr. Silver. The doctor was pleased 
to see him and welcomed hım cordially. 

" Well, Stepan,” he asked, “and what 
do vou think of my fine house ? ” 

" You are more fortunate than T am," 
answered Schultz. No work and subject 
to no authority. It is better to be the 
master than the jackal.” 

“© Come, come, Stepan,” said the Doctor. 
laughing, “vou are not overworked, are you? 
How are your scholars getting along under 
your excellent tuition ?” M 

“I have come to see you about that, 
answered Schultz, with more interest. 
“ Everything is working well. I do not 
think I shall need to stay long.” 

“Good! Good, Stepan! What is the 
news? How is your pupil Inglis progress- 
ing? Does he confide in his kind friend, the 
German master?!“ 

No. I cannot say that. But there are 
other ways,” answered Schultz. "I will 
tell vou what I think, and you can advise. 

Mr. Schultz told his story. It was strange 
that the trivial incidents of school life 
should be of no much interest to a scientist 
such as Dr. Silver. Yet when Schultz told 
him of what he had seen that afternoon 
Dr. Silver was delighted. 

" Ah, good, Stepan! Good! We shall 
have a schoolboys’ quarrel, I see. Your 
friend Beazley will be useful, I am sure. 
envy you the pleasures of school life, Stepan. 
How interesting it must be to study these 
boys in their work and play!“ 

“ Interesting ?" Schultz laughed. “ But 
I think, Mark, that this will be the best 
жау?” 

“ Undoubtedly, Stepan! You must take 
an interest in the doings of your young 
friend, Beazley—that was the name, was t 
not? Beazley, you will prove of great 
assistance to us, I am sure.” | 

And Beazley, meanwhile, was returning 
to school with Lucas and Crawford after 
a pleasant afternoon. А most enjoyable 
afternoon—and no one knew of it. 

( Го be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE 


oR some little time after he had learnt 
from the lips of his friend what their 
position was Sir Frederick sat silent, his head 
in his hands. Only that one pitiful prayer 
had escaped him—" God help us, we are 
else utterly undone!” Then the fearful 
weight of the disaster that had fallen upon 
them kept him speechless. Robeson stood 
beside him, himself also for the moment 
wrapt in thought. 

Indeed, there was much cause for solemn 
and dismaying reflection. Who. in his 
middest moments, could have dreamt so 
weird a fate? One day masters of the 
element hitherto practically unconquered 
by mankind; the world below and before 
them, its marvels and secrets gradually 
unfolded to their gaze; the next, flung upon 
a land untouched perhaps by any save the 
people who had been born there, and there 
must die, unknown to all the world beside ; 
а land in the heart of the great traflie-laden 
Atlantic, yet more hidden from the throb 
of civilised life than the farthest wilds of 
Central Africa. Flung here, surrounded by a 
people who had never known. and probably 
never even dreamt of. the existence of any 
farther world beyond the wecd-strewn sea ; 
amongst a race of whose language, nature, 
and capabilities they could hardly have 
been more ignorant had they been in- 
habitants of another planet world ; cut otf 
remorvelessly, and without hope, from the 
dear land they knew ; the vast, unmeasured 
gulf "twist them and their former life un- 
bridgeable. Small wonder the two men were 
silent, wrestling dumbly with their reflec- 
tions. They had been more than human 
had they felt it less. 

Almost as if to mock their thoughts and 
mark the contrast of their isolated. state, 
а shrill cry broke the stillness. 

(-e! Coo-ee! Dad! и 

The rest was unintelligible, nor was there 
any repetition to make it clear. But none 
was needed to galvanise them into activity. 
Sir Frederick sprang to his feet, and 
clutched his companion by the arm. 

r You heard it?” he queried, almost 
, fiercely, 
. _ Robeson nodded, and pointed in silence 
.. down into the vallev, taking care to keep 
| himself out of sight of апу below. Figures 
i s be seen in the clearing of the grove, 
ds not distinguished in detail. There was 
* movement of many men, but that was 
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all. Sir Frederick stamped his foot in his 
К excitement, 
Y Oh! man, for that telescope!” he 
4 а Then, well-nigh beside himself, he 
К put his hands to his mouth. Robeson 


| mh m the instant placed his own 
* over Sir Frederick's before the cry 
12 M forth, drawing him back from tlio 
Ag nger of possible detection. | 
zu a sud. ` Be careful. man ! We 
TIR 1 ш E otherwise. Your voice prob- 
y 55 85 ant carry down there as well as a 
„„ to us: but if it did, just think what 
it might mean.” 
" wee ! answered the other impatiently. 
E Eo It mean, but an encouragement 
„. ОУ and the other poor youngster ? " 
WU they i. 0 à warning to the rest, wherever 
un ur presence may be suspected 
бн we cant say. But we may rest 
„ien that if we don’t act in secret, and 


vitl i 
out showing ourselves before necessary, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


we sha'n't compass any end but possibly our 
own and the lads' destruction." 

Man!“ said the other, " you're right. 
But it's awful, this paralysing helplessness. 
Think of it! Thev ve got those lads there, 
and they may—they тау 

Robeson's eyes dimmed. 

“І know, old man," he said, in a low, 
strained voice. “ [d give my right hand 
to be able to put a gun or pistol into yours ; 
I'd give my life to get the boys safely back 
to you." 

" You are а loyal friend." 
Sir Frederick with deep feeling. 
my wretched hastiness. ` 

As they spoke they had turned and 
made their eager. way back amongst the 
trees. It would be so long a climb before 
they could hope to be within reach of the 
grove of doom; and what terrors awaited 
them there, who could sa? Robeson's de- 
sire for fire-arms Was natural. Whatever the 
powers of the people of this new land, it 
was hardly to be expected that. cut off as 
they were from the rest of mankind, their 
resources Would equal those of the civilised 
world ; and fire-arms would be practically 
certain to give their. possessors an. immense 
advantage here. But the * Sunflower” had 
been equipped for peace. Her owner had 
had no thought that war might be thrust 
upon him. 

As they were about to turn off into the 
gully for the entrance to the crater basin 
Robeson suggested a momentary halt. It 
seemed to the impatient Sir Frederick 
that every second in which they were not 
moving now was time worse than wasted, 


answered 
" Forgive 


but his friend's calmer judgment again 
prevailed. 
“Just a few moments," he said. III 


get into the cabin and leave a note. We 
can't tell what may transpire. Probably 
itll be no good; but, at least, if we don't 
hit upon the lads, and by the remotest 
chance they got here again after we were 
gone —— 

Sir Frederick. nodded. Certainly a few 
words as to why they were gone, and where. 
so far as was possible to say, might be desir- 
able. They would probably never be 
wanted—still. one never could tell. 

The demand for action seemed to have 
fired both men with fresh life. The fatigue 
they must have felt before had gone. 
Robeson climbed up to the ** Sunflower” and 
left his message shut inside the store-room 
away from the monkevs, should they return ; 
whilst a large pencilled notice on the kitchen 
wall would draw attention to its existence. 
Then. having filled his flask with brandy 
and his pocket with food, he rejoined his 
friend. So, torn with fears and anxieties, 
not daring to frame in thought a tithe of 
what both knew might very possibly have 
happened ; not able even to formulate with 
any precision a plan of action when they 
should draw near the zone of seen danger, 
whilst every sense was alert to discover and 
avoid the possible dangers which might be 
round them unseen; they made all haste by 
the rough and difficult road to the valley. 

Full as the moments were of action they 
vet seemed to drag. Every step that did 
not bring them appreciably nearer the place 
whence the cry had issued was grudged. 
And thus, panting. hot, and all but ex- 
hausted, they reached the valley at last. 

(То be continued.) 
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TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


A few long. ill-spared seconds for breath. 
and they went cautiously forward in silence 
into the grove. 

There were no signs of human life, no 
voices broke the stillness of the place. All 
animal and bird life, if much of this were to 
be met with here, was doubtless quietened 
for the time by the recent intrusions. They 
went warily forward. surprise and suspense 
heavy upon them, and came at length into 
the clearing. 

Sir Frederick gave a gasp, half of relief, 
half perhaps of disappointment. Both 
knew what they had feared to see; and that 
the boys were not there, dead or dying 
before them, was a matter for thankfulness. 
Yet, even with that feeling came the thought 
that they were still as far as ever from 
finding the whereabouts of the lads. Their 
fate was still veiled in gloom. 

For all that, however, the tree which 
had held the poor wretch upon their first 
Visit Was not now deserted. Once more its 
cruel grip had tightened, and another victim 
was in its grasp. Both men felt the ery 
of humanity within their hearts. Again. for 
the moment, their own troubles sank away ; 
again the demand of suffering made itself felt. 
©“ The foul fiends have been at some 
more of their dreadful work," said Robeson, 
hurrying across the open space. 

In his trap of pain Phranol turned wonder- 
ing eves upon the men who had broken 
the loneliness to which the departure of the 
natives and their prisoners had condemned 
him. But he uttered no word, nor was 
his astonishment much less than their own. 

“This is a different type from the other 
poor fellow.“ said Sir Frederick. “Fancy 
those boys being fated to witness an act of 
inhumanity of this nature, as they un- 
doubtedly were. I wonder if they're within 
hail.” 

Robeson shook his head warningly. 

“ Too risky to shout." he said; “ but 
if we're to act, let's try and free this Man, 
He's certainly a ditferent creature from the 
last.” 

How different in every way, they soon 
learnt. Upon his release—effected after 
some difficulty by the tired men—the 
man saluted in the strange, two-handed 
style of the people of the island. But of 
abasement there was none. Phranol was 
not of self-abasing nature, and his defiant 
spirit was unbroken, albeit in his rough way 
he showed gratitude to his deliverers 

"A splendid black savage!" was Sir 
Fredericks comment. Look how the 
poor fellow's been lacerated! " he cried 
pointing to the man's wounded shoulders. 

Robeson made signs to the silent Phranol 
Possibly the hours he had spent with their 
first acquaintance had quickened his powers 
of adaptation. One can do much in dumb 
show when necessity drives. He pointed 
to his own features and those of his friend. 
Then he held out his hand, as measuring 
the height of a boy of Bissett's build, and 
lifting up two fingers to signify number 
raised eyebrows full of question to Phranol's 
wondering gaze. The man thought for a 
moment. Then his eyes lighted up with 
intelligence. 

" Letà ! " he exclaimed. “ Leta!” ag one 
might cry, “ Yes! Yes!” 

And, beckoning them with imperious 
gesture, strode off amongst the trees. 
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Í SAY 1 recognised Napoleon at once, and 
yet how different was the man before 
me from the bloated, dwarfish monster 
whose glowering features were so familiar 
to me in the windows of the print shops at 
York. Short he was, no doubt, and some- 
what corpulent, and his head, crowned with 
a black cocked hat, over-large for his stature; 
but such disproportion passed unnoticed 
in admiration of the beautifully shaped and 
massive chin and jaw, the chiselled aquiline 
nose, and, above all, the wide-set, fathom- 
less grey eyes, all eloquent of energy, 
wisdom, and indomitable courage. 

" What devils’ work are vou at here?” 
he cried, as he saw me struggle to my feet 
and his eves fell on Sebastian's body lying 
as it had fallen, sprawling across the table. 
“ Have I not said a thousand times that I 
will not have the Spaniards ill-treated ? "' 

“ Spaniards, Sire!" cried Charmilly. 
“Your Majesty is mistaken. This fellow 
is no Spaniard ; he is an English spy!“ 

Napoleon clasped his hands behind him, 
and, thrusting forward his head with a 
vulture-like movement, regarded me sternly. 

“Is this true?” he asked, rapping out 
the words like blows from à hammer. 

“Iam an Englishman, but I——" 

* Enough ! " he cried, and as an elderly 
officer with a wizened face and a breast 
covered with decorations appeared at the 
door, he turned to him and continued, 
" Peste! Berthier, I hope you'll not detain 
us long here ; I find myself in most nauseous 
company. Here's an Englishman in Spanish 
clothes, and here——” he suddenly thun- 
dered, swinging round and facing Charmilly, 
“ here is your precious émigré who was to 
bring us such fine news, Let him be shot 
within the hour!” 

I have often remarked on Charmilly's 
cool courage, but never did I admire it 
more than when I saw him stand up to this 
sudden and what must have been utterly 
unexpected attack. 

“A moment, Sire. Of what am I 
accused ? " he asked as calmly as a quarter 
of an hour before he had questioned Sebas- 
tian Diaz. 

But his accuser now was of a far different 
kidnev. Napoleon turned on him like a 
wounded lion, and from his first volcanic 
words I knew that Waters had reached 
Moore in safety with the despatch we had 
intercepted at Valdestillos. 

" Dolt! Idiot! Traitor!” he roared. 
* Did you not tell me that Moore was in 
full retreat on Lisbon ? " 

„Ves, Sire, said Charmilly. with a sudden 
look of bewildered consternation. 

" While all the time you knew he was 
marching ventre d terre to destroy Soult ! " 

“I did not know it, Sire," cried Char- 
milly, but Napoleon would not listen. 

“Take him away, Berthier, and have him 
shot.” he cried. “ If I thought Soult would 
come to harm I would have him flayed alive. 
But I have been warned in time, and, be- 
tween Soult and me, we will crush Moore 
like a nut between the hammer and the 
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il. 
Marshal Berthier had already thrust his 


head out of the door and summoned a file 
of lancers. Without a word they placed 
themselves on either side of Charmilly, who 
went very white and for a moment seemed 
inclined to resist. But a meaning glance 
that I detected from Marshal Berthier’s 
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CHAPTER XXL—THE GRANDE ARMEE. 


eyes seemed to reassure him, and, bearing 
himself bravely as ever, he stepped calinly 
out of the room between his guards. 

As for me, two questions showed Napo- 
leon that I knew nothing worth knowing 
of the British Army or its movements, and 
I was handed over to a sergeant of dragoons 
with these words of the Emperor rineing 
in my ears: " Let him be brought along ; 
he may prove useful, for all these rogues 
take money from both sides. And if not, 
why. he can be hung at the roadside as a 
warning to others! 

So in less than half an hour I, who had so 
fondly pictured myself riding gallantly back 
to Valdestillos with the news of Napoleon's 
approach, found myself trudging on foot 
along the road I should have followed, with 
my hands bound behind my Баск, a rope 
linking me to the saddle of a French dragoon, 
and Napoleon's carriage and its escort of 
lancers disappearing in the distance. Of 
Charmilly I had seen nothing since he had 
been led out of the inn to be shot as Napo- 
leon had commanded. 

My guards were three in number, a ser- 
geant and two troopers. The sergeant and 
one of the troopers were of ferocious appear- 
ance, with bronzed scarred faces and fiercely 
curling moustaches, and at first sight the 
third—he who led me by the rope—looked 
like them, until a closer inspection showed 
that his face was quite young and smooth, 
and that his formidable moustache was 
nothing but a line of black paint. As he 
had already done me the kindness of re- 
storing me my scabbard from Scbastian's 
body, so that I might carrv my sword, 
which they courteously allowed me to retain, 
and had even, at my request, hurriedly 
stuffed into my pocket the fatal paper that 
Sebastian had flung down before Charmilly 
ten seconds before that scoundrel shot him, 
I ventured at the first halt for refreshment 
to ask him, as he offered me bread and 
sausage from his haversack, the reason of 
this strange decoration. 

" [t is the custom of the regiment," he 
replied. “ In the line it is of no account, 
but every dragoon must wear a moustache 
to strike terror into the enemy ; and as my 
own has not yet grown, my comrudes have 
painted me this instead." 

" You will be hanged, Anglais,” he re. 
marked a little later when I had told him 
how I came to be in that sorry plight ; and 
I am sorry, for I like the English—one of 
them did me a noble service; he saved my 
And he told me how at the Battle of 
Vimiero in Portugal he had been left for 
dead upon the field, and would surely have 
died of his wounds and exposure had not an 
English rifleman, who was searching the 
battlefield, found him, and, instead of de. 
taining him prisoner, carried him on his 
back to the nearest outpost of the French 
and restored him to his compatriots. 

I have never forgotten that gallant foe,” 
the young dragoon said with much emotion. 
“ Look, here is his name!" And he drew 
from his cartridge-pouch a dirty piece of 
paper on which, when he had unfolded it, 
I saw written in very primitive characters : 

Tou SLINGSBY, 60TH RIFLES." 

The young dragoon noticed the start of 
surprise with which I read this well.known 
name. 

" You know him, monsieur ?" he cried 
eagerly. 


" We lived together in the same village 
in England,” [ replied. 

" And he was your friend ? " he asked. 

* have known him all my life," I said, 
and then | gave him a detailed. description 
of Tom's appearance, not forgetting his 
freckles and red hair. 

The dragoon beamed with pleasure. 

"That whe? That is the brave antago- 
nist who saved me from a hngering death! 
Anglais, most likely you are to be hung; 
but if not, as you are a friend of his, I will 
be your servant for life." 

And thus mv old rival at Thornton was 
the means of gaining me A friend in the camp 
of the enemy, at a tııne when I never needed 
friends more. 

Shortly afterwards we resumed our march, 
and at dusk reached a small town at the foot 
of the Guadarama mountains, where, as the 
place was crowded with officers and troops 
of all descriptions, we were forced to content 
ourselves with a stable for a lodging. And 
thankful enough we were for even such a 
degree of comfort, for the snow waa failing 
thickly and a fierce blizzard was howling 
down on us from the gorges of the hills. 

Му escort, although thev guarded me 
securely, treated me with kindness, making 
me share their meal, and, when the sergeant 
and the elder of the dragoons went out to 
forage against the morrow, permitting me 
to stand with Tom Shingsby’s friend, whose 
name 1 learnt was Gaston, at the door, and 
watch the regiments march into and through 
the town. 

Column after column passed. mostly 
composed of shortish men in uniforms of 
blue and red. who all appeared to be worn 
out and almost dropping with fatigue. 
Once the unending procession was varied 
by a long line of cavalry, cadaverous, sallow- 
faced fellows mounted on shaggy little 
horses. They wore long lances slung across 
their backs. and were eating as they rode. 
and laughing and grimly jesting as ìf they 
enjoyed the cold. 

Ah!“ cried Gaston, as he caught sight 
of them; "theres hot work before us 
for they don't bring the Poles out for 
nothing! " And when a little later the 
sergeant and his comrade returned with 8 
well-tilled foraging bag, the former cried out: 

It's true, mes enfants, it's true! Every’ 
one agrees we are marching against the 
English. The Guard is just arriving. Ab, 
là voici!” 

And as he spoke a regiment of infantry 
came marching up the street with such 
precision, and in such perfect step, that. 
although, according to Sergeant Petit, it 
had covered thirty miles that day, It © 
sembled a tireless machine rather than à 
body of a thousand foot soldiers. The men 
were clothed in long dark coats reaching to 
their knees, and wore enormous bearskins 
on their heads, now thickly covered with 
snow. They were older than the soldier 
I had hitherto seen, and their lined, weather 


м ё 
beaten faces wore a look of conscious prd 


as they strode by amid loud cries of 
Vieille Garde! Vive La Garde? 

“Let us now go in and sleep, me K 
fants,” said Sergeant Petit when they ba 
all passed. Did you see the snow up? 
the mountains ? Ah, to-morrow it * 

a march and no mistake!” , 

After a night spent by me sleeplessly 11 


vain regrets and self-accusation for the 
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St. Valentine’s Day in the Olden Times. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by M. FITZGERALD.) 


[ОР this Saint, so celebrated among young persons, little is known, 
xdg that he was a priest of Rome and martyred there about 


It was а custom with the ancient Roman youth to draw the names 
of girls in honour of their goddess Februta-Juno, on February 15, in 
exchange for which certain Catholic pastors substituted the names 
of saints in billets given the day before—namely, on February 14. 

In the olden time in England the festival was celebrated in various 
Ways, the most in favour being the presentation of nosegays with 

ve letters concealed inside; sometimes the flowers were attached to 

air one’s door. If she accepts the bouquet he finds favour in 


her eyes. Shakespeare bears witness to the custom of looking for 
your Valentine, or desiring to be one, through poor Ophelia's singing, 
“Good morrow! 'tis St. Valentine's day, 
All in the morning betime, 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


It is recorded as a rural tradition that on St. Valentine’s Day each 
bird of the air chooses its mate, and hence it is presumed that our 
homely ancestors, in their lusty youth, adopted a practice which we 
still find peculiar to a season when nature bursts its imprisonments 
for the coming pleasures of the cheerful spring. ] 
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thoughtless and foolhardy act that had 
delivered me into the hands of the French, 
and so given an opportunity for the re- 
lentless foe of England to swoop down 
unannounced upon the unsuspecting British 
Army that I had undertaken to warn, we 
were aroused before daylight by the shrill 
notes of trumpet and bugle. and no sooner 
had Gaston thrown open the door, letting in 
a wind of biting keenness. than 1 became 
aware of a heavy and continuous rumbling, 
which, as my guards saddled their horses 
by the light of a fire that blazed in the street 
close by, increased in volume until, by the 
time our preparations were completed, it 
became a steady vibrating roar that seemed 
to shake the earth. As Sergeant Petit 
mounted his charger he held up his hand 
impressively. 

" Hark! my children," he said: "the 
army advances. Vive ÜlEmpereur !7` And 
we set out in the same order as on the 
previous day, I being secured, as before. by 
a rope to Gaston's saddle. 

Before long the grey winter's dawn broke, 
to show us that we were already among the 
hills, and when, an hour after sunrise, we 
reached a point that commanded a fair 
view of the winding road, Sergeant Petit 
turned in his saddle and, throwing back his 
hand, cried, " Look!“ 

As I obeved I gave a gasp of surprise. 
T had never imagined anything like this. 
The day as yet was fine and the sun shone 
brightly. and. looking in front or to the rear, 
I could s2e nothing but miles and miles of 
swaying heads and gleaming muskets, sabres 
and lances. 

It is tae Grande Armee!“ said Sergeant 
Petit solemnly. 

But soon a change came over the weather 
and grey clouds began to scurry overhead, 
and snow to fall, obscuring the sun. Thicker 
and thicker grew the storm until the road 
itself, which had now become distressingly 
steep, could scarcely be seen for the mist 
of whirling flakes. The wind, too, blowing 
dead in our teeth, increased every moment 
in violence, and the cold became so intense 
that my guards dismounted and walked to 
keep themselves from freezing. 

Never shall I forget the misery of that 
march. Every mile the snow lay deeper 
on the road; first it covered our boots. 
then our ankles, and at last reached almost 
to our knees so that we could hardly put 
one foot before the other. My guards seeing 
how my pinioned hands incommoded me, 
Joosed them and secured me only by the 
rope round my waist. the other end of which 
was held in Gaston's half-frozen fingers. 
Indeed, it was but an act of humanity, and 
there was little to fear of my escaping, for 
ав the road wound in and out round the 
mountain spurs, with a towering cliff on one 
side and on the other a sheer precipice, 
every faculty was needed on the alert, lest, 
with our eyes blinded by the driving snow, 
a false step should dash us to pieces on the 
rocks beneath. 

So we struggled on and up till suddenly 
we came on a carriage standing stationary by 
the roadside. 

“It is the Emperor!" cried Sergeant 
Petit, and looked to sse that we were in 
good order. 

The carriage, however, was empty and 
unattended save bv the postillions who were 
cowering for shelter under ita lee. These 
Sergeant Petit hailed to ask if the Emperor 
were well but the hurricane must have 
drowned his voice, for he received no 
answer. 

I had long lost all count of time, but it 
must have been more than an hour after we 
passed the Imperial carriage that we sud- 
denly ran into the rear sections of a halted 
regiment, so covered with snow that, in our 
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half-blinded state, we were falling over 
them before we could see them, and that, 
as I brought up sharp against the back of a 
tall grenadier, | felt a violent tug on my rope 
and was jerked clean off my feet. At the 
same time I heard a shriek behind me, and, 
as ] tloundered in the deep snow. saw one 
of the dragoons make a vain grab at a falling 
man, who, unable to recover himself, rolled 
the next instant right over the precipice. 

| scrambled to my feet, and we looked 
round at cach other to see who the unfortu- 
nate wretch might be. 

"dts Gaston! shrieked Sergeant Petit, 
but a* the same time we heard a shout from 
some men farther on where а bend of the 
road enabled them to see the face of the cliff 
beneath us. 

“There he is! There he is! " they cried, 
and, crawling on our stomachs to the edge, 
we saw that a most miraculous thing had 
happened. Fifteen feet below the roadway 
a great slab of rock jutted out from the side 
of the precipice, and on to this Gaston had 
fallen. 

But our first cry of joy was silenced the 
next instant in dumb horror. Gaston was 
slipping off the rock, the ledge of which 
sloped so steeply that he could not maintain 
а hold in the dry slippery snow that covered 
it; and beneath bim, filled with whirling 
snowHakes, yawned a chasm tive hundred 
feet in depth. 

Now, I know not to what peculiarity it is 
due—certainly not to want of courage, for 
better soldiers do not live—but in a sudden 
emergency the French are far inferior to the 
English. At least, so at that moment it 
appeared to me, for the thousand soldiers 
who gazed down at Gaston in his extremity 
moved not hand or foot to aid him, but 
stood as if paralysed, waiting to see him 
slip over the edge and fall: 

And so assuredly would he have done, for, 
struggle as he would, he could not stay his 
gliding descent, had I not suddenly be. 
thought me of the rope tied round my waist, 
the jerk on which had thrown me to the 
ground—a jerk that, luckily for me, had torn 
it from Gaston's grasp. or ] too would have 
been hurled over the dizzy height. Quick 
as thought [ thrust the slack into Sergeant 
Petits hands and called to the other dragoon 
to hold it likewise. and then, as soon as I 
saw they understood me and were ready, 
] turned and slid feet foremost over the 
brink. 

" Lower away! H eried. and in a moment 
was daugling in mid-air like a spider on a 
thread. for the rope. being round my waist, 
balanced my head and heels pretty equally, 
so that I could not keep upright. 

However, I reached the ledge in safety, 
and only just in time, for Gaston was within 
a foot of eternity when I scrambled out on 
the rock and caught his hand in mine. 
Then 1 hauled him close under the cliff. and, 
when he also had taken a tirm grip of the 
rope, called to them to pull us up, and, 
within a minute from the time he had 
fallen, Gaston, very white and shaky and 
badly bruised. was hugging me in safety 
on the road, while I could do nothing but 
laugh hysterically, for all I could think of 
was his ridiculous painted moustache. 

But the enthusiasm of the French soldiers 
knew no bounds. Miserable, frozen snow- 
heaps as they were, thev crowded about me, 
congratulating and praising me, and when, 
shortly afterwards, the word was passed to 
advance again. it was with no slight difficulty 
that their officers could induce them to 
leave me and return to their ranks. 

As for Sergeant Petit and Gaston, they 
could not make enough of me. ‘The Ser- 
geant took me by the arm and helped me 
through the deepest snow-drifts, handing 
me from time to time tit.bits from his 


haversack; while Gaston trudged along 
beside me, his eves fixed on my face like 
those of a faithful spaniel. 

In the early afternoon we overtook a 
stationary troop of horsemen in the same 
striking uniform of green and gold that had 
been worn by the luckless nide-de-cump at 
Valdestillos. 


" Ah. here are the Chasseurs of the 
Guard ! ©” cried Sergeant. Petit. © now we 
shall see the Emperor!" Indeed, his 


whole soul seemed bound up in seeing as 
often as possible the leader he adored. 

But instead of the Emperor we came on 
an astonishing sight: nothing Jess than a 
reyiment of the Old. Guard halted, and re- 
fusing to move forward at the мога of 
command. Some were lving exhausted in 
the snow, many were sitting huddled for 
shelter against the cliff side, while those who 
still kept their ranks had turned their backs 
to the driving hurricane and. leant upon 
their muskets, deaf to the commands and 
exhortations of their officers, 

"UAh' ened Sergeant 
can have happened here ? 
when the Guard. halts!“ 

He urged us past the sullen ranks, and 
then we saw what had daunted these hardy 
veterans, Immediately in front of them the 
road rose steeply through a narrow cutting 
in the rocks, so steeply indeed. that, from 
where we stood, it appeared like ап almost 
perpendicular funnel, through which the 
storm whistled with a roar that even 
drowned the tempest around us. 

“What next?” cried Sergeant Petit, 
“small wonder that they have halted.” 
But as he spoke there came towards us down 
this terrible road the strangest troop of 
horsemen that you could expect to see in 
that snow-swept landscape. Their faces 
were dark and swarthy-—nay, almost black— 
and on their heads were turbans and red 
fezes, while their clothes were loose and 
flowing after the fashion of the burning East. 
On they came, leading their shpping and 
slithering horses, for even they had not the 
hardihood to ride down that ghastly path, 
and Sergeant Petit said in my ear, in what 
he meant for a whisper, but what was in 
reality a loud shout: " The Mamelukes ! 
He is coming!“ 

A moment after Napoleon appeared. 
He was on foot and surrounded by half а 
dozen Marshals and generals. The little 
party laboriously climbered down the snow 
shoot, and then Napoleon. mounting a horse, 
rode to the head of the halted regiment. | 

For a minute, perhaps more, he sat looking 
over the sullen heads of the grenadiers 
Then he smote his thigh with his hand. 

" What! he cried in ringing tones. you 
have beaten them all. Austriaus, Prussians, 
Russians, and you turn back at a little 
snow when an English army lies at your 
mercy on the other side of the mountains 
Colonel." he continued, turning to the 
commandant of the regiment, “Е wish to 
sce whether French blood still runs in the 
veins of Frenchmen. Bid your drums beat 
the pas de charge, and Marshal Lannes, 
Marshal Duroc, and 1 will march at your 
head." 

He waved to the Mamelukes to retrace 
their steps up the snow-shoot, and then, 
flinging himself from his horse, linked arms 
with two of his generals and began to 
struggle on foot up the precipitous slope. 

Then the drums beat loud, a shiver ran 
through the regiment, a moment it hesitated. 
and then, with a mighty shout of ^" pire 
UCEmpereur!“ it strode forward in its 
leader's track. 

At the top of the shoot Napoleon and his 
marshals, encumbered by their heavy jack- 
boots, could walk no farther, so. seeing 
a battery of artillery close at hand, the 
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Emperor climbed up astride one of the guns, 
and then, when the human team (for the 
guns were hauled by manual labour over the 
mountains) started, he looked round and, 
seeing his men once more striding bravely 
forward, raised his cocked hat and, with a 
face beaming with exultation, waved it 
over his head and cried " En avant ” 

And [ heard Sergeant Petit, as he panted 
and gasped at my side, mutter, Was there 
ever such a man? 

At last we reached the top of the pass 
and found it crowned by a large Spanish 
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monastery, where the monks, doubtless by 
Napoleon's orders, and with no great good- 
will, served every man as he passed with a 
rough meal and a cup of excellent wine. 
Without this refreshment I fear few of us 
would have survived, for when we reached 
the northern slopes of the mountains the snow 
was replaced by a driving rain, hiding the 
plains of Old Castile from our sight, and 
turning the road into such a quagmire that 
not a man, horse, or vehicle went a hundred 
yards without sticking fast in the mud. 
Perhaps for me this was fortunate, for I 
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believe that if my mind could have found 
time to rest on the ruin that was rushing 
to overwhelm my unconscious countrymen 
І should have gone mad. But. as it was, it 
needed every ounce of will and intelligence 
I possessed to drag myself along ; and when, 
at nightfall, we at last halted at the little 
town of San Rafael, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, I flung myself down on the bare ground, 
and, oblivious of everything save my over- 
whelming weariness, fell at once into a 
drea mless sleep. 
(To be continued.) 


THE QUENCHING OF THE FIERY TIDE. 


FTER parting with her brother, Igerna 
returned to the refuge, musing on his 
persistent plea that she would see to Geta's 
needs. Her heart was bitter against Geta, 
and she had only given her promise reluc- 
tantly. She blamed him for forsaking Conan. 
It was a cowardly act, she thought, only 
knowing part of the tale, to run away, 
and leave his friend struggling in the toils of 
his captors. His own life was at stake 
certainly, and there was no one else to bring 
the warning news to Caer Arnaho ; but these 
considerations, in her opinion, did not 
exonerate Geta, nor counterbalance the 
poignancy of her regret that Conan was a 
prisoner. She might never sec him again. 
He was probably slain by this time, and so 
lost to her for ever. 

And yet Geta was no coward. How could 
he be when he had fought so valiantly for 
Caer Arnahe, and made his way to the 
top of the Wrekin well-nigh exhausted and 
covered with wounds? What man could 
do for Kyndylan and the city that Geta 
had done, cheerfully, undauntedly, without 
praise, and without reward. He had been 
her father's friend. Kyndylan had reposed 
in him the completest confidence. He had 
tested him, doubtless, and found him 
worthy. And, oppressed with his fore- 
boding, on the very night that the evil befell, 
he had charged his children, if he should be 
taken away, to place themselves under 
Geta's care. 

She had rebelled against this then, and she 
rebelled against it now. But her father's 
Command was upon her, and she could not 
lightly regard it. He had fallen, as he 
5 he would fall; but that had not 
essened his authority—it had rather in- 
creased it. Algwyn, with his love for Geta, 
and in ardent admiration of his courageous 

eeds, would have no difficulty in obeying 

is father's commands. It would be a plea- 
зше tohim. Geta would continue to be to 

т ав an elder brother, and would carefully 
watch over his welfare in every way. What 
Wie) she do? She could not say. Her 

fart was divided, and Conan was gone; 
and the tears sprang into her eves as she 
a through the pines to the top of the 


Mindful of her promise to Algwyn, she 
5 the cave, and gazed Шш {һе 
: an who had occupied her thoughts. His 
y le were closed. She was impressed by the 
ium of his face, and the set expression 
knit -a weary face, the brows slightly 
À us pain and the lips firmly pressed 
ay *r, with strength of will and purity of 
oso revealed in every line. This wes not 
110 ү ofacoward. А feeling of pity crept 

er heart, as she looked upon him, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


softening the bitterness, and suggesting, 
for the first time, that there might be some 
other explanation of his conduct. 

Why did Conan accompany him across 
the river on that fatal night! It was unlike 
Conan to propose it, and still more unlike 
him to carry out the proposal. Не had 
always tried to avoid Geta. He had 
mimicked his soberness, turned his placidity 
into ridicule, and laughed to scorn his 
advice to prepare for the coming of the 
heathen. To Conan, Getas room was 
always better than his company. Then why 
should he cross the river with him, when 
there was no need for it, and walk with him 
so far on the way to Pengwern ? This was 
a puzzle to Igerna. 

Under her steady gaze Geta began to stir. 
He opened his eyes, and immediately fixed 
them upon hers. She turned her head aside. 
as if she had been caught in the expression of 
her pity against her will. 

" Has Algwyn gone ? ” 

“ Yes!” said she. “I saw him away." 

God grant he may return safely!“ 

“ When may we expect him back?“ 

* We must give him three days, at least, 
and longer if he stays to learn thc result of 
the battle." 

* And that he is almost sure to do. Do 
you want anything, Geta?” Ar? he thought 
that she spoke his name in a softer tone. 

" Not now, thank you," he returned, 
gratefully. 

“ Did I disturb you ? ” 

“J was asleep and dreamt that you were 
here; and the dream awoke me. It was no 
disturbance. ‘To find you here is only like 
the continuation of the dream. And I am 
glad of the reality." 

" But you must sleep again." 

“ Willingly. when you retire.” 

“ Then I will go at once.” 

“ Nay ! you need not. I did not mean to 
send you away." 

" [t is for your good, Geta. 
restore you." 

She slipped through the gloom like a 
shadow, and melted into nothingness in the 
soft moonlight outside ; and, in the morning, 
Geta could not be quite sure that the vision 
of her, and the words they had spoken, 
were not a part of the dream after all. 

Igerna was astir early, and threaded her 
way through the pines to the place where 
she could survey the whole country to tho 
north and west. Ceawlin's men were already 
at their destructive work. A smoky pall 
hung over Pengwern, and she shuddered as 
she realised that the scenes of Caer Arnahe 
were being repeated in the smaller town. 
Brocmael's fortress had fallen. 

Except for her attendance upon Geta, 
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whose needs she saw to in scrupulous fulfil. 
ment of her promise, she spent the greater 
part of the day on the rocky look-out 
beyond the pines. She could trace the 
northward movement of the invaders by the 
curling smoke of their devastating fircs. 
Not a hamlet did they pass, not a steading 
even, without committing it to the flames. 
She silently praved that the inoffensive 
inhabitants, by this time aware of thei. 
approach, had been able to flee, and snatch 
their lives, if not their belongings, out of the 
general ruin. 

In the late afternoon, to the north-west 
of Pengwern, a higher and fiercer contlagra- 
tion revealed itself to her searching gaze. 
Through the clouds of smoke, which ascended 
in heavy masses, tongues of flame were 
intermittently visible. Bassa's churches were 
burning. It was terrible to think of the 
blazing altars drenched with the blood 
of the holy men. The heathen had even 
less pity upon them than they had upon 
the ordinary people. They acknowledged 
no sacred truce, but rather delighted in 
putting to the sword the messengers of the 
white Christ whose religion had been enthu- 
sinstically espoused by the Britons. Igerna 
could not see that the white Christ would 
conquer the invaders also in their turn. 
She was absorbed in the deeds of the moment, 
and hoped against hope that Bassa’s monks 
had Нед. The glare of the little group of 
monastic buildings, falling together in the 
enveloping fire, faintly illumined the deepen- 
ing twilight, and marked the last point in 
the advance of the heathen visible to 
Igerna. On the following day, when she 
took her post on the look-out, the traces of 
their march had passed beyond her ken. 

She devoted herself to Geta, and waited 
for Algwyn’s return. Geta noticed a 
difference in her attitude towards him— 
a difference that was better than the healing 
balm which she applied to his wounds, or the 
curative simples which she prepared for him 
and induced him to drink; for while they 
contributed to his bodily recovery, the 
other contributed even more, by filling his 
spirit with hope, and causing his heart to 
sing for joy. 

The appointed days passed, and Igerna 
began to grow anxious. Geta cheered her. 
There was no need for anxiety, said he. 
Algwyn would be sure to come. And his 
encouraging words were justified. In the 
middle of the night they heard him, for they 
had remained awake with all their senses 
quickened by expectation, and  Igerna 
climbed to the rocky platform in time to 
belp him out of the saddie. He was nearly 
spent, зо was the bay; Eldol saw to the 
latter while” Igerna supported her brother 
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down the stone-strewn incline; but, ere he 
sank upon his couch or touched a morsel 
of food, he told them briefly that the heathen 
were hopelessly smitten, and the country 
delivered by a decisive victory. 

Sleep held him until the following noon, 
and he awoke quite refreshed. He purposely 
deferred a report of the incidents of the 
double journey, and an account of the battle, 
to Geta, until he had had the opportunity 
of a private conversation with his sister. 
The fear still possessed him which had 
suggested itself when he turned his face 
again toward the Wrekin—a fear that the 
Wrekin would be a safe refuge for them no 
longer. An incident had occurred in his 
return journey which had almost trans- 
formed the fear into a certainty, and con- 
vinced him that it would be advisable for 
them to move eastward with the nightfall, 
and hide themselves in the recesses 
of the forest until the broken bands 
had disappeared across the Severn. But 
he must speak first with Igerna. Не must 
reveal Conan to her in his true colours. 
What Geta would not tell. he must; for 
onlv in this way could she be led to see on 
what his fear was based. 

Sitting in а quiet nook, far down the ridge 
of the hill. with the pines behind them 
and the grassy slopes in front, he recounted 
the whole story. When she heard of 
Algwyn's visit to the camp fire, and of 
Conan’s pointing finger and arresting сту, 
a deep red colour tlooded her face, which, 
ebbing, left her cheeks and brow as white 
and fixed as marble. No word did she speak 
to interrupt him. She simply felt that this 
was not all—something else was coming 
which she nerved herself to hear. He told 
her about the battle, and the glimpse he 
had obtained, on the point of the tinal rush. 
of Conan's panic-stricken face, also of the 
careful search he had made for him when 
the fight was over. Then came the state- 
ment of the Saxon prisoner. When Algwyn 
mentioned Conan's treacherous stroke. how 
unawares he had plunged his dagger into 
Geta's shoulder as he was recovering from 
his fall. she could no longer contain herself, 
but cried out almost in an agony : 

“Кау. Algwyn. that could not be!“ 

“Then how do you account for Geta’s 
wound and Geta's silence? 

She moaned. 

* You would have believed it. Igerna. if 
you could have heard the prisoner. It was 
no interest of his to tell a false tale. And 
there was the ring of truth in his outspoken- 
ness, in the frank look upon his faee, and the 
light that shone in his steady blue eyes. He 
avowed that Conan had led them to Caer 
Legion. It was a bargain between them: 
he was to purchase his liberty in this way. 
Besides, why did he betray me to the 
heathen, and set them upon me. when I 
ventured near the camp fire, not for my own 
advantage. but for his? And why did he 
point me out again, on my return to the 
Wrekin, when the hay was weary, and we 
were facing the hill?“ 

" Did he? 

* Assuredly. I stumbled among them, 
a party of a dozen or so, with Conan in the 
midst. For hours I had seen no sign of the 
heathen, and thought I was free from them. 
having kept well to the eastward as Brocmael 
advised me. My vigilance relaxed, and the 
bay was going slowly. "They were screened 
by a cops? at the foot of the hill, and I nearly 
rode into them. Conan recognised me. and 
again told them who I was ; and it was almost 
more than I could do to fling them off as 
we breasted the hill They are big men, 
and long-limbed, and they run like deer. 
On the summit, one of them, the biggest one 
of all. seized the stirrup, with my foot in it, 
and nearly dragged me out of the saddle. 
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I released my foot, and tried to kick at him 
backwards; the release, not the kick, 
with a timely spurt by the Блу, laid him 
sprawling full length upon the ground; 
and I heard him laughing as the bay dashed 
forward down the hill." 

* [s that the reason why vou walk a little 
lame ? " 

" Yes! Mv ankle was wrenched out of his 
grasp. and the wrench hurt me." 

" Poor bov ! ` 

But Algwyn noticed that she was occupied 
with other thoughts, and speaking almost 
perfunctorily. Listen. lgerna ! said he. 
" When I started from Caer Legion a fear 
crept into my heart that Conan would 
conduct the party he is with to the top of the 
Wrekin. 

“Why?” She was all attention now. 

^ Because he would conclude, after seeing 
me, that some of us had found a refuge 
there." 

“Surely he will not go to that length?” 
said Igerna, bitterly. 

" He will go to any length to save his 
own skin," responded Alwyn. And the 
fact that his party is so far to the eastward, 
separated from the rest of the host. and 
evidently making in this direction, has 
strongly confirmed my fear.” 

“Come! We must tell Geta.” And. in her 
alarm. she sprang to her feet, апа prepared 
to hurry back to the cave. 

A peal of loud laughter rang out from 
the woods below. followed by a clamour 
of rough voices. and the sound of trampling 
fect. 

Alzwyn leaped up also. and turned. his 
startled eves upon his sister's face. °° They 
are here! he whispered ; and then, chiding 
himself in his vexation: " Why didnt 1 
tell vou last night? We might have been 
away by now." 

" You couldnt last 
You were too weary. 
Come!" 
him. 

With all possible speed they made for the 
cave, and hastily informed Geta of the 
approach of the warriors. Conan was 
not mentioned. His name. in connection 
with the appearance of the band, would have 
inyolved a lengthy explanation, and there 
was no time for it. There was barely time 
to prepare themselves for the coming attack. 
The women. with old Eldol, were secreted 
in the cave. Geta, despite his wounds, 
planted himself, sword in band. in the 
Needles Exe. while Alzwyn stood at the 
bottom of the slope. with lance and shield. 
ready. both of them, to dispute the passages, 
and determined to bar the entrances to the 
cave by their own bodies. So narrow was 
the Needles Eve. and so strewn with huge 
stones and fallen timber was the steep 
descent, that, if their assailants were few 
and only came on one by one, they were not 
without hope of being able to defeat them. 
But they had both forgotten, in their hurry 
and excitement, the high out-eropping 
rock with its broad and turfy platform. 
from which their positions might be menaced 
and rendered quite untenable. 

Of this, guided by Conan. who was familiar 
with the ground, the heathen immediately 
took advantage. They had already arrived. 
as Geta and Algwyn could hear; and they 
advanced toward the edge and peered over, 
with mocking faces and derisive laughter. 

* Ho! ho! ho! " shouted one, the biggest 
man among them, a veritable giant, who 
seemed to be their leader, " here's my little 
cock-a-hoop of the camp fire who dodged 
me in the heather. I nearly had him the 


night, Algwyn. 
Don't blame yourself. 
Aud she held out her arm to help 


second time, when I caught him bv the leg, 
but he wriggled out of my clutches, and 
dropped me in the dust. 
ruffling his feathers! 


See how he is 
Hes game to the 


last. But this is the third time, and I have 
him now—ho! ho! ho! I have him in the 
hollow of my hand. 

" But it isnt vou we want, my bantam! 
No, not you. You may remain where you 
аге, or come up to the platform, just as vou 
please. | should. recommend vou to come 
up to the platform, and see the play. 
It is your friend we want, or brother, or 
whatever else he may be, the one in the 
Needles Eve--vex, | know the name," and 
he turned his face toward Geta. ©“ He looks 
like a British ealdorman, and there's. plenty 
of tight in him if we may judge by his build 
and the way in which he handles his blade. 
Yes! it is you we want," and he nodded 
at Geta. " Up you come, and quick, or — 
and, suddenly, his loud һдагиу changed to 
simulated wrath —" wel crack vou like a 
nut. or pin vou through like a ccekehafer.” 
He brandished bis spear aloft and made as 
though he would hurl it ; but all the while 
there was a grim smile upon his ruddy face 
and a merry glimmer in his bright blue eves, 

Geta hesitated. turning over in his mind 
what the command might mean, for he 
knew not vet that Conan was with them. 
The threat of the leader could. be easily 
carried out. Both he and Alwyn might be 
safely speared from the. ledge, or crushed 
beyond recovery by the rolling down upon 
them of the loose masses of rock which were 
ready to their hands. ‘They could. but КШ 
him if he went up. and perhaps his death 
would satisfy them. and send them on their 
way. In any case, he would rather die 
confronting them. and giving stroke for 
stroke, than be crushed or speared to death 
like a trapped beast. 

The hesitation was but momentary. He 
stepped from the Needles Куе, and elim- 
bered punfully to the platform. (lowering 
in the midst of the band. with his hands 
bound behind him, and held by the rope. 
was the captive Conan. He lifted his 
malevolent eyes and greeted Geta with a 
mocking satisfaction. Geta was taken 
aback at first. but swiftly recovered himself 
with the thought that it was Conan who had 
led them here. 

At this moment, to the surprise of Conan, 
and to the consternation of Geta, Fgerna 
appeared upon the platform, with Alirwyn 
beside her. A gleam of intelligence flashed 
across the face of the leader of the Saxon 
band. 

" Was it Conan who led you here:“ asked 
Igerna. 

“Tf this is Conan," replied. the leader. 
placing his hand on the shoulder of the 
Captive—7 yes! What else could he de ? 

" He could die," returned lgerna, indig- 
nantly. 

" Certainly, had he chosen ; but he pre- 
ferred to live. He has led us all the way. 
from below there to the lost battlefield. 
and back again to this hilltop; and here we 
have promised to release him. He thought. 
maybe, that we should burn you out of your 
lair like wolves are burnt out, and catch you 
upon the points of our swords. It would 
have pleased him, perhaps. to have seen it. 
But no: that is not our purpose.” (Conan 
started in his bonds.) * No! We shall free 
him here, as we have promised ; but he must 
fight. We spoiled the fight when we caught 
him. and we wish to see it through." Conan 
turned pale. He had not bargained for this. 
and his spirit shrank from it. 

" But—but exclaimed Igerna. who 
heard in the words of the leader a verification 
of Conan's treacherous blow, and was con- 
cerned now for Geta, not for Conan—" how 
can they fight ? Geta is not yet recovered 
from his wounds. It would be a shame for 
Conan to fight a wounded man." , 

“Ah! Isthatso? It is well. They will 
begin where they left off. Geta, as iu са 
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him, was wounded then, in the shoulder, by 
this man’s blade, and basely taken unawares. 
We saw it done. Now they shall finish the 
fight which we then interrupted, which we 
were forced to interrupt against our own 
will, and we will stand by and see fair play. 
What better place for it could there be than 
this?" And, with his own hands, he 
unbound the prisoner, and bade him select 
any weapon he pleased from the arms of his 
own men. 

Conan could not refuse. It was his only 
chance of life. They would kill him in 
disdain if he refused—set him free first, 
perhaps, and then chase him, and kill him. 
The heathen arranged themselves in the 
form of a crescent, with the two horns 
resting against the rocks, and thus enclosing 
à space from which there could be no retreat 
except over the precipice. Geta reserved 
such strength as he had for a subtle and 
vigilant defence. Conan came at him, time 
after time, with the fierceness of a wild 
cat, endeavouring in vain to beat down 
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his guard by sheer force, and run him quickly 
through the body. They circled about the 
grassy space until Conan stood on the very 
edge of the platform. There, by a clever 
turn of his wrist, Geta disarmed him, and 
had him at his mercy. 

" Strike ! " yelled the Saxon leader. 

But there was no need to strike. With a 
despairing crv, Conan lost his balance, and 
fell backwards over the edge. His head 
struck the jagged rocks beneath, and, life- 
less, he rolled downwards into the woud. 

Instantly the crescent was broken as the 
warriors ran together to watch him. Geta, 
Igerna, and Algwyn, misinterpreting the 
action, imagined that their end had come. 
But, no! The giant leader turned to them 
with a smiling face, and bade them a generous 
farewell. Placing his thumb and finger 
under Algwyn's chin, he raised his face, 
and said, jocosely : " I wish you were one of 
us. You'll make a brave man some day." 

The three gathered on the top of the hill 
overlooking the silver Severn, and watched 
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the warriors descend the steep southern 
declivity of the Wrekin, slipping and rolling 
as they went, but always with songs and 
laughter; and the woods at the foot swal- 
lowed them up, so that they saw them no 
more, 

In a few davs, under Geta's care, the 
whole party was conducted to Pengwern; 
and there, in accordance with her father’s 
wish, and believing herself that no man could 
better hdvise and protect her, Igerna ac- 
cepted him whole-heartedly for weal or woe. 

Ceawlin returned to his death. His people’ 
revolted against him, and set the son of 
Cutha upon the throne. Wessex was rent 
from him at Wanborough. After fifty 
years, when the invaders appeared again, 
and changed the name of Pengwern to 
Shrewsbury, they came across the Chase of 
Cannock from the head waters of the Trent, 
and they were not heathen but Christian, 
neither were they West Saxon but West 
Engle. 

[THE END.] 


CYRIL HARPERS DEBT, AND HOW HE PAID IT. 


Author of “The Old Gun on the Cliff" “The Wonderful Shell," ete. ete. 


Dr. Harper receiving the 3 A 
Manuscript of Book. make 
a great 


difference in the lives of most people, unless 
they are content to vegetate, and even then 
they make a difference for the worse. Ben 
had to some extent paid the price of his 
devotion to his friend. Не had been ousted 
from the head of the list, and, strangely 
enough, Cyril Harper was the man who 
ousted him. The struggle on the night when 
Cyril shied his book at the coal-scuttle was 
by no means the last episode of its kind, 
but it was the most severe. and long before 
their course at the university was ended, 
Cyril's tastes had become perfectly normal 
ànd the old craving had died in him. 

_ Now the friends were far parted, for they 
had taken different courses. Cyril's am- 
bition, his fine presence, his brilliant wit and 
his great professional skill had quickly placed 
him in the front rank of his profession in the 
West End of London, and given him. the 
entrée to the best circles of society. 

Ben, away in a smoky northern town, 
working among the poor, often for small fees 
or none at all, content to live a life of seclu- 
sion so long as he could be of service to his 
fellows and pursue his studies, heard of his 
friend’s success with unfeigned pleasure. 
They wrote to one another very occasionally. 


By A. В. CooPER, 


PART III. 


In these letters reference to the past was 
never made. It was buried and done with, 
for Ben had no reason to suppose that Cyril 
had not finally conquered his ruinous ten- 
dency. 

There are some men whose greatness is 
never guessed at until some morning they 
awake to find themselves famous ; and they 
are generally more surprised than anybody 
else. In his spare time—and he had not 
much— Ben had written a book on diseases 
of the throat and chest. He had specialised 
on these subjects at the university, and his 
residence in the bleak, damp, northern town, 
among mill-workers who spent the greater 
part of their days in stufly, dusty rooms, 
had given him unique opportunities for the 
practical investigation of his subject. He 
had written his book without any idea of 
thereby attaining fame, but just because he 
was deeply interested in his subject and 
desirous of adding his experience {о the 
common stock of knowledge. 

Even when he had finished his book. he 
did not feel at all sure that it was worth 
publishing. Being à modest man and 
diffident concerning his own powers, he 
began to think, when the book was finished, 
that after all it had all been said before. 
Then he had 4 happy thought. Why not 
send the manuscript to Cyril and ask him 
to do him the great favour of glancing 
through it, and of criticising it, in order 
that he might have an expert opinion upon 
it before deciding on its publication 7 

One morning, then, Cyril Harper received 
a bulky postal packet addressed in his old 
friend's well-known handwriting. and upon 
opening it, he was surprised to find that it 
contained a typewritten manuscript running 
to some thousand pages. and a letter from 
Ben very humbly begging him to glance 
through the book and give him his unbiassed 
opinion of its merits or demerits. 

During the next two or three days Cyril 
dipped into the book whenever he had a few 
minutes to spare. He was, himself, some- 
thing of an authority on these particular 
medical topies, but as he read his amazement 

w every moment. The knowledge re- 
vealed by the book was profound and the 
new material was little short of epoch- 
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making. He almost felt a stab of jealousy 
as he read this work which would set Ben 
in the forefront of medical specialista, and 
undoubtedly pass his name down to pos- 
terit y. 

But Cyril was called upon to pass through 
a much more diflicult test of friendship and 
loyalty to his old friend and comrade before 
the week was out. One evening during that 
week a card was brought in to him bearing 
the name of an Austrian Grand Duke. 
Cyril had seen his name in the papers and 
had heard it mentioned in society, but had 
never met him, and he greatly wondered 
what should be the purpose of his visit. 

He was not left long in doubt, for pre- 
sently a gentleman of most distinguished 
appearance and courtly manners was ushe 
into the doctor's private room. Their con- 
versation was a long and earnest one, an 
half an hour later Cyril himself accompanied 
his distinguished visitor to the door. | 

“Then I shall leave the matter with 
confidence entirely in your hands, Doctor 
Harper," said the Grand Duke, as he shook 
hands with Cyril. Then, raising his hat and 
bowing, he went down the steps, and, 
entering his carriage, drove away. 

Cyril returned to his room and paced 
across the carpet backwards and forwards, 
his lips compressed and brow puckered. 
“ It’s the chance of a lifetime,” he muttered 
to himself the chance of a lifetime. If I 
had not read that book, I should have 
jumped at it without a moment's hesitation, 
but "—he shrugged his shoulders and smil 
at his own thoughts—" I am a babe in arms 
in these matters in comparison with Ben. 
Besides, I'm chokefull of work, and I should 
be telling nothing but the simple truth if I 
said I hadn't time to go. Yes, ГЇЇ wire for 
him." 

Cyril sat down at his desk, opened à 
drawer, and took out a telegraphic form on 
which he wrote: Dr. Benjamin Willingdon, 
6 Arkwright Street, Blackham. Соте ant 
see me to-morrow; very important.— Cyril 
Harper." ; 

The same evening Cyril received а wire 
from Ben saying: “ Arrive at Euston 3 Р.У. 
to-morrow.— Ben." 

On receipt of this wire Cyril wrote a letter 


to the Austrian Embassy addressed to the 
Archduke asking him to call upon him at 
Harley Street at 4 р.м. the following day. 

About 3.30 the following afternoon a 
hansom drove up to Cyril's house and Ben 
jumped out, and two minutes later the two 
old friends were shaking hands in the hall. 

^ Why, Ben, old fellow," said Cyril as he 
drew him into his private room, * now that 
] see your face and hear your voice it seems 
only like yesterday since we lived in the 
same rooms, eh? You scarcely look a day 
older." | 

"Im awfully glad to see you, Cyril," 
said Ben. “The world has gone well with 
you, and I'm, heartily glad." Thus the 
two friends complimented each other, and 
presently Ben said : " I hope I didn't bore 
you to death with that stodgy book of mine, 
It was a tremendous test of friendship to 
send vou such a lengthy screed. I shouldn't 
wonder a bit if you've brought me here in 
order that you might take me to task per- 
sonally for my presumption." 

" You wanted a candid opinion about 
that book," said Cyril, putting on his wisest 
look and rather enjoying the anxiety which 
was depicted in his friend's face. 

" Yes, I did, and I do still," said Ben. 
" State it to your heart's content, old fellow. 
Say it's piffle if you like. I don't suppose 
there's a new thing in it. But I've seen so 
much of these terrible evils that I felt if I 
could make the slightest contribution to 
their alleviation it was my duty to do so. - 
And I have a pet scheme, too,” went on Ben 
with increasing enthusiasm as he got on his 
pet hobby. I should be the happiest man 
alive if I could carry it out.” 

guess it has nothing to do with money- 
making. said Cyril, laughing. " You're the 
most self-sacrificing fellow 1 know. Upon 
my word, Ben, I sometimes think you're a 
bit of a fool. Fancy a fellow of your ability 
throwing yourself away on people who do 
not appreciate you." 

, “Don't say that,” said Ben, earnestly. 

They do appreciate me. Of course, they 
can't pay like your patients, I know. And 
you re cut out for this sort of thing." Ben 
waved his hand with a gesture which in- 
cluded all Cyril's beautiful surroundings. 

lm just a * common or garden" sort of 
man, and I'm perfectly happy in my work, 
and I'm going to devote my life to it." 

„ Well. I honour you for it.” said Cyril. 

But what's this scheme of yours? 

Well.“ said Ben, you know as well as 
I do, although you have not scen so much 
of it, that there are thousands of poor folk 
who could be saved from early death if they 
were only treated properly in time. I would 

е to establish the kind of institution which 
I sketched in my book—and I think that is 
the best part of the book. if you ask me— 
Where they would have all the advantages, 
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not only of fresh air and pleasant surround- 
ings, but also the most up-to-date appliances 
and the best skill that medical science could 
afford them—and all for nothing. If I 
could establish a place like that I should 
consider that I had done something for iny 
day and generation.” 

And how are you going to do it?“ said 
Cyril in his practical way. 

“ Heaven only knows," replied Ben. "I 
thought perhaps if my book was a success 
I might devote the protits to forming a 
nucleus for a fund for my scheme, and I 
believe there are several wealthy manu- 
facturers in the north who would help. In 
fact, I am sure there are. But you haven't 
told me why you wired for me." 

“І don't think I shall tell you now,” said 
Cyril. The fact is I was going to put 
5.0001. in your way, and now I believe you ll 
squander it on this institution of yours." 

Ben stared in amazement. ^" 5,0000., 
Cyril? You're joking.” 

Im not," said Cyri. “I expect a 
visitor just now to whom I want to introduce 
you, but before he comes I'll tell you some- 
thing which will prepare you for him. He 
is an Austrian Grand Duke, immensely 
wealthy. and a very greatly beloved member 
of his family has a disease of the throat 
which, if not checked, will probably prove 
fatal He has come to England to take 
back with him a consulting physician, and 
the fee he offers is 5,0004. I told him yester- 
day that I would introduce him this afternoon 
to the greatest authority I know upon this 
particular phase of medical science in these 
islands. I'm going to introduce him to you, 
Ben." 

Ben jumped to his feet with a look of such 
alarm that Cyril clutched him by his coat 
collar, fearing that he was going to bolt out 
of the room, and out of the house. You 
are talking nonsense, Cyril" said Ben. 
* Greatest authority, indeed ! "There are a 
hundred men who know more about these 
things than I do." 

“ [ said just now," said Cyril, “ that I was 
afraid you were a bit of a fool: I said it 
jokingly, but if you don't sit down and be 
sensible I shall say it seriously. Haven't I 
read every word of your book, and don't 
] know there is no such book in existence 
to-day ? Why, man, it's a perfect revela- 
tion. I tell you you've got to go, and you 
shall go.” 

~ Cyril," said Ben, * I was always pretty 
intuitive, at any rate, and I'll tell you some- 
thing. This Grand Duke came to ask you 
to ро to Vienna, and, having my book fresh 
in your mind, you refused him on the plea 
that you were too much occupied to leave 
your practice, in order that you might do me 
a service. It’s no use denying it, Cyril. 
I know that's true." | 

Cyril was cornered. He knew that it was 
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no use denying it. Ben, old chap," he 
said, very solemnly, “as you say, you 
always were a bit of a wizard. If you hadn't 
been a man of rare tact and insight I should 
not have been here to-day. І should have 
been a wreck at the best, even if I hadn't 
been in my grave. I owe you a debt I can 
never repay. Won't you allow me to make 
this slight acknowledgment of it, even 
though I can never repay it? You don't 
need to imagine that it's a real sacrifice on 
my part. lam making a splendid income 
probably more in one year than you have 
made during the seven years since we have 
been parted. I don't need the money. 
You, on your own confession, do need it. 
Think what 5.000“. will do towards setting 
up your institution. I thought of this as a 
personal matter, but if you will not accept 
it for yourself, accept it for your scheme. 
There's the bell It's the Grand Duke. 
See, his carriage is at the door." 

Ah. I am happy to see you once again," 
said the Grand Duke, coming in bowing and 
smiling. How do you do, Dr. Willingdon ? 
I am charmed to meet you. You are an 
honour to your profession, sir. It will be 
my infinite pleasure to present you to His 
Imperial Majesty.” 

Well. I am pleased to say that Dr. 
Willingdon can go with you to Vienna," 
said Cyril, taking the bull by the horns, and 
committing his friend in spite of himself, 
“and I can assure you that in him you have 
certainly the greatest authority I know in 
England, and you may take his opinion not 
only as that of à man of unique knowledge 
and skill, but of perfect honesty.” 

The Grand Duke bowed again in turn to 
both the doctors. “ Not another word is 
needful,” he said. As long as Dr. Willing- 
don bas consented to put aside his many 
important engagements and to accompany 
me to Vienna, 1 аш a happy man. I know 
now that the best skill in the world will be 
at the service of my dear son.“ 


Do you remember paying for my lodg- 
ings that night * " said Cyril. as the two 
friends sat at dinner the same evening. 
“ You said I could repay you any time 
I was able, and then, when I offered to repay 
you six months later, you threw the money 
at me and told me not to insult you. Do 
you remember that, Ben ? " 

Ben laughed. “I little guessed then, 
Cyril," he said, that you were going to pay 
me about a hundred thousand per cent. 
I'm not at all reconciled to it yet. I con- 
sider you've caught me by guile and by undue 
influence. If it hadn't been for my scheme 
I should have refused even at the last, and 
what my poor patients will do during the 
month I'm at Vienna I don't know. But 
I must make it up to them when I get back." 

[THE END.] 
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CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE 1909 SEASON. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


PART I. 


will experience no difficulty in putting the 
various parts together again. The know- 
ledge thus gained will serve you in good 
stead should anything go wrong with your 
machine while out in the country, miles 
away from the nearest repairer. 

Well, even if you are not buying a new 
cycle this year you will doubtless be in- 
terested to know all about the latest novel- 
ties in cycles and cycle accessories, so that 
you may be prepared to understand exactly 
what you do want when the happy time 


arrives for you to make arrangements for 
a grand new machine. 

To those who are about to buy a new 
cycle this year the question naturally arises, 
What make shall I favour ? Well, of course, 
that naturally depends, for one thing, upon 
the amount of money you have to spend. 
Is it only five guineas ? Then go in for a 
Humber Juvenile, which costs just that 
price, and perhaps you would like to know 
that your sister can get a Humber cycle also 
for the same money. 
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These models are really wonderful value 
for the money ; they are quite up to date, 
are fitted with Dunlop tyres, free wheel, and 
two rim brakes. 

The Rover Company have been first and 
foremost in everything appertaining to the 
perfection and popularity of the cycle. We 
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Fic. I.— Tux HUMBER JUVENILE CYCLE. 


now find them in the front with juvenile 
cycles, listing their Youth's Rover," also 
at five guineas. This is а slightly larger cycle 
than the Humber Juvenile, being made in 
18. and 20-inch frames, as against the Hum- 
bers 17 and 19 inches. This Rover has 
Dunlop tyres, two brakes, free wheel, mud- 
guards. The gear is 60, but to our mind 
54 or 56 would be far more suitable for a 
model of this sort. However, perhaps the 
Rover Company will see their way to put a 
three-speed gear on to their next years . 
juvenile model. 


Ріс. 2.—TnE YOUTH’S ROVER. 


The Kynoch Juvenile cycle is certainly 
one of the very best juvenile types it has 
been our pleasure to come across. It costs 
51. 10s., has plated rims, Liberty tyres. Íree 
wheel, two rim brakes, and is prettily lined 
in red and green. The girl's model is fitted 
with a leather gear-cas? and dress-guards, 
and costs 10s. extra. 

The Kynoch Juvenile is made in three 
aizes—16-inch frames for riders six to nine 
years; 18-inch frames for riders ten to 
twelve years; and 20-inch frame to swt 
riders up to fifteen years of age. 

It ig a great pleasure to us to find that 
makers of the juvenile types of cycles are 
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Fig, 3.~THE KYNOCH JUVENILE Отоа 


now fitting their machines with good reliable 
brakes. In past years, in the columns of the 
B. O. P., we have so often urged upon the 
manufacturers to turn out a juvenile cycle 
an exact replica of their ordinary patterns. 
Two years ago free wheels and brakes were 
most uncommon on this type of cycle ; 
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now we are glad to see that they are every- 
where in evidence. It is gratifying to find 
that the makers are at last waking up to 
the great possibilities in this branch of their 
business. There is only one improvement 
to be made now, and that is in respect to 
variable speed gears. We find many makers 
fitting these to their low-priced standard 
patterns. Who will be the first to introduce 
a three-speed gear to a juvenile cycle ? 
We offer this suggestion to the above-men- 
tioned manufacturers. They will confer a 
real boon on the juvenile fraternity should 
they see their way to adopt it. 

At the same price as the Kynoch Juvenile 
the well-known firm of James offer their 


Fic, 4.—NEW HUDSON. 


STANDARD PATTEHN. 


Juvenile pattern, and it will be found that 
most other well-known makers are now 
vigorously catering for this class of cyclist. 

Of course these juvenile models are 
suitable only for lads up to about fourteen 
or fifteen years. Older riders will have to 
spring a guinea or so in the prices we have 
mentioned. For that figure (6l. G.) а 
“ Popular" Humber can be purchased. 
This is by no means the only cycle to be had 
for six guineas; in fact, five and a-half to 
six and a-half guinea cycles are as common 
now as ten-guinea ones were three or 
four years ago. The New Hudson Standard 
is one of them; there is no better six-guinea 
machine being offered to-day than this. 

The Premier Cycle Company are going one 
better than most other firms, and list their 
cheapest ordinary pattern at so low a price 
as 5l. 10s. Then the Raleigh, too, at the 
tempting price of sixpence below six pounds, 
and the famous firm of Kynoch, Ltd.. with 
models at 5l. 12s. 6d. and 6L, are specially 
worthy of notice. 

Such are a few of the many first.class 
firms who are now listing cheap bicycles— 
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Fic. 5.—THE ROVER THREE-8PERD SPRCIAL. 


cheap only in price ; there is nothing of the 
“cheap and nasty " order, either in their 
appearance or workmanship. 

We have already referred to the Rover 
Company as pioneers: we find them to-day 
leading the way once again with a three- 
gpeed gear for eight guineas. We all know 
what a stir was made a few years ago when 
this firm—the pre-eminent one in the cycle 
trade—put a ten-guinea machine upon the 
market ; but now, for two guineas less, they 
offer practically the same make, with the 
addition of the Armstrong Triplex Three- 
speed Gear. And then, just think, a per- 
petual guarantee of quality accompanies 
every bicycle turned out by this firm. What 


more can be expected for eight pounds 
eight shillings ? 

The Armstrong three-speed gear appears 
to be one of the most popular of the three- 
speed gears now before the public. It bids 
fair soon to outstrip the pioneer, the 
Sturmey-Archer gear, full particulars of 
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Fic. 6.— Tur ARMSTRONG THRERK SPEED (КАН. 


which we have already given in previous 
articles in the ® B.O.P.” The Armstrong 
we illustrate herewith. 

The New Hudson people will fit this to 
their 6l. 6s. cycle (tig. 4) at an extra cont of 
35. 

We have no space to mention all the 
various cycles which сап be purchased for 
the modest sums of six. seven, and eight 
guineas, — All the well-known firms—the 
Rover. the Humber, Singer. Rudge Whit- 
worth, Premier, etc. ete.—-will meet you in 
this respect. Nor, of course, are the better- 
class cycles forgotten, although their prices 
have been greatly reduced. The famous 
Imperial Rover, with three-speed: gear, to- 


Fie. 7.—TuR LITTLE O- nari GEAR-CASE 
OF THE SUNBEAM. 


day costs only 15]. 15s. It does not seem 
so long ago that the price was just double ! 

Then the James Modele-de-Luxe costs 
14. 14, and the Royal Enfield 121. 5s. 
The Sunbeam Cycle people are. perhaps. 
the only firm not selling a cheaper cycle 
than one at 12/. 124. The Sunbeams аге 
famous the world over on account of their 
„little oil bath.“ contained in the gear-case 
The advantages of such a gear-case. kceping 
the chain in constant lubrication, AF 
obvious; so much so that many other firms 
are now introducing a similar oil-bath gear 
case, although the " Sunbeam,” of course. 
stands alone. 


Fic. & —THE GOLDEN SUNBRAM CYCLE. 


The Golden Sunbeam here illustrated is 


one of the most costly cycles now made. 
It has a six-speed gear (gears of 49, 66, 7% 
88, 96, 129), and costs nineteen e 
sovereigns plus nineteen silver 8 

their Bun 


The manufacturers claim for 
for they 


beams that they are perfection, 


7 


„„ 


only make one quality—the best—and in 
doing so are able to specialise and give what 
is really the best of the best. 

We have now given our readers a good 
field from which to make their selection of a 
cycle for the coming season. It shouid 
always be borne in mind that a cheap 


Fic. 9.—THE CRENTAUR NeW DIAGONAL FRAME. 


machine made by a respectable firm is, as a 
rule, a far better investment than a cycle 
at the same price catalogued as best quality 
by a firm with no reputation behind it. We 
would, for example, greatly prefer the 
cheapest cycle made by Rudge Whitworth, 
Rover, or other firm of renown, to Smith, 
Brown & Robinson’s Royal Speedster at 
бте or six guineas. This does not apply to 


Nd. 10.--CuaTer-Lea NEW TRUSS FRAME. 


cycles made up by local engineers of B.S.A. 
or Components’ fittings. The writer has 
ridden a B.S.A. cycle for many years, and 
has nothing but praise to bestow on it. By 
purchasing a B. S. A. bicycle—which can be 
obtained for about six guineas—the rider 
can have any little specialities he may have 
à fancy for included in the cycle. Thus he 
may fancy a twin roller chain and a Peder- 
юп gear. Well, he can have it: it is not 


Fig, de 
lla.—TnE BOWDEN “ MAGNET" FRONT BRAKE. 


r. Possible to obtain a combination of 

E on edis with a name. 
neral type of frame remains un- 
0 The cross frames of a few years 
re entirely absent, and in their place 


frames appear much to 
; the fore. W 
illustrate a few herewith, LE 
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The Centaur Diagonal Frame introduces a 
double crossbar from the top of the head 
to the back hub: this should tend greatly to 
strengthen the frame at its weakest spot, 
the head, and give an increased rigidity to 
the whole. 

The Chater-Lea Truss Frame simply con- 
sists of an additional tube from the bottom 
of the head to the centre of the down tube. 


FIG. 11B.—THE BOWDEN “ MAGNET” REAR BRAKE, 


In chains there is nothing new to report. 
Variable speed gears are a well-established 
fact now, and there is nothing strikingly 
new this vear. Three-speed gears appear to 
have completely ousted the two-speed. 
The advantage of the three-speed gear is 
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Fic. 12a.—Tur HUMBER WIRELESS RIM BRAKE. 


obvious, as it allows the rider to maintain 
a normal gear, and to use the lower or 
higher gear as circumstances demand. 
Brakes are an important feature of pre- 
sent-day cycles. The back-pedalling brake 
appears to be rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past, and most of the brakes now fitted 


Fic.195.— THE. HUMBER WIRELESS RIM BRAKE. 


are of the hand-applied order. Pre-eminent 
in this class are, of course, the Bowden wire- 
applied brakes. This type is too well known 
to need description here. The prices for the 
rear patterns are 15s. 6d. and 10s., and for 
front, 10s. Realising the necessity for a 
still cheaper brake, the Bowden Company 
have put on the market a Magnet” pat- 
tern, price 5s. for front and 7s. for rear. 
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In spite of their cheapness, the Magnet 
brakes are as thoroughly reliable as the 
better qualities made under this well-known 
patent. 

Concealed wires for brakes appear to 
have gone out of favour; in the event of 
anything going wrong (and this possibility 


Fic. 18А.—ТнЕ TuBULEX HUB BRAKE. 


must not be overlooked), the fact of the 
whole mechanism being concealed inside the 
tubes of the cycle must have caused much 
trouble at times: hence the concealed wires 
have had but a short life. Wires are not, 
however, having the whole run of the market, 
as it appeared they would have some years 


Fic. 13в.--Тнк Товоієх Нов BRAKE 


ago. Riders are reverting to the rod-applied 
brake, such as the Humber are fitting to all 
their cycles. 

A feature of these brakes is that they 
work easily and smoothly. 

Although rim brakes are everywhere to be 
seen, yet there are one or two new brakes 
acting on the bubs which are being brought 
forward, and which may revolutionise the 
present method of applying the brake. 

The “ Tubulex Hub ”’ is here illustrated. 

It will be noticed that the brake is applied 


Fic. 14.—THE TUBULEX BRAKE, SHOWING LARGE 
BRAKING SURFACE WORKING MECHANISM. 


by means of rods actuated by levers at the 
handle-bars, and in fig. 14 will be seen the 
manner in which the brake applies itself to 
the hub. It is certainly a very simple 
brake, and we expect to hear more of it 


before long. 
( То de concluded.) 
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HYGROSCOPES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


qus hygroscopes described in Parts I. and 
П. of this series of articles—although 
of different form—depend upon the same 
rinciple for their ability to show the 
ely condition of the weather. Simple 
and easy of construction, they are, never- 
theless, very fairly accurate; and their 
prognostications—especially when taken in 
conjunction with those of more scientific 
instruments—will be found not lacking in 
truth. 

The hygroscope explained in the following 
article is quite different in form and modus 
operandi, and wonderful things are, more or 


Fig. I. 


less truthfully, claimed for it. Many of 
those who read this chapter will have 
noticed attached to certain barometers a 
small glass tube filled with a liquid in which 
floats a white, feathery-looking substance. 
This tube is known as a " storm-glass, and 
it is the writers purpose to describe and 
give instruetions for making such an instru- 
ment. 

In essence, the storm-glass consists of a 
glass tube filled with a solution of camphor 
in rectified spirit, to which is added an 
aqueous solution of ammonium chloride 
(salammoniac) and potassium nitrate (salt- 

tre). Now, although the camphor is 
soluble in alcohol, it is not so in water nor 
in dilute aleohol ; consequently, when the 
air is charged with moisture the other salts 
in the solution absorb some of the aqueous 
vapour and a certain amount of the camphor 
is thrown out of solution. Such being the 
case, it follows that when the atmosphere 
is damp, the feathery precipitate of camphor 
is larger than when no moisture is present. 
The quantity of white substance in the tube, 
therefore, serves as a rough guide to the 
probable climatic conditions. 

Some salts have the property of changing 
colour when exposed to the influence of 
moisture, 80, in order to make the storm- 
glass more reliable, the base upon which it 
is fixed can be decorated with paper pre- 
viously soaked in a solution of one of these 
chameleon-like compounds. 

So much by way of preface. Now for the 
actual construction of the instrument. 

The base-board should first be made and 
finished off. Any sort of wood will serve 
this purpose, but the piece chosen should 
be free from flaws and well seasoned. 
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PART III. 


Twelve inches long by four inches wide by 
three-quarters of an inch deep is a con- 
venient size, and if cut to the pattern as 
shown in fig. 1, the instrument will look 
quite business-like in spite of the decorations 
to be added later. Next procure a test-tube 
—these can be purchased at any druggist s, 
but one made of hard glass and of dimensions 
six inches length and five-eighths of an inch 
diameter. should be chosen. Upon the size 
of this tube the depth and length of the 
groove now to be cut in the base will depend. 
This sunken recess, which must be carefully 
scooped out with a gouge and afterwards 
sandpapered and painted black inside, 
ought to be in the middle of the base- 
board, as it is intended for the reception of 
the test-tube and its all-important contents. 

Now take a piece of cigar-box wood and 
cut it to shape and size as shown in fig. 2. 
This is to hold the tube in position and to 
prevent its falling out of the groove. It 
should be attached to the base-board by 
four brass screws after the tube is fixed in 
place. The holes to accommodate these 
screws should be drilled and countersunk 
with a rose-bit, as cigar-box wood is so very 
apt to split. 

When the base-board has been sand- 
papered and made respectable, so to speak, 
the tube can be filled with the necessary 
ingredients. These must be weighed out 
with the utmost care, as the reliability of the 
hygroscope largely depends on correct 
quantities. Several recipes are extant, but 
the following will be found to give good 
results. Two drams of finely powdered 
camphor should be dissolved in four ounces 
of absolute alcohol. Then weigh out one 
dram of crushed salammoniac and one 
dram of saltpetre, and add sufficient water 
во as just to dissolve them. Mix these two 
solutions together, and then pour in dis- 
tilled water until the white feathery pre- 
cipitate is formed. The mixture is now 
ready for use, and should be poured into the 
tube, the mouth of which must be closed 
by tying over it a small piece of bladder. 


Fics. 2. 


In the centre of this membrane a pin-hole is 
made, to allow of the absorption and evapo- 
ration of the moisture of the atmosphere. 
The base-board can now be decorated. 
First of all cut out of stout white paper a 
slightly smaller facsimile of the base. If the 
paper covering were of exactly the same 
size as the board it would tend to peel off 
at the edges, and so make the finished 
instrument unsightly. A hole must be cut 
in the paper the same size as the groove, 
so that the tube will be left exposed. This 
paper covering should be stuck on to the 
base-board with thin glue or strong gum, 
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and then smoothed over by dabbing it with 
a handkerchief or a sheet of blotting-paper. 
Be careful not to use too much of the ad- 
hesive, otherwise it will ooze out at the 
edges, and so spoil the border, which is 
afterwards to be varnished. When the glue 
has thoroughly dried. the tube can be 
placed into the groove bladder end upwards 
—and the piece of cigar-box wood screwed 
into place. 

The instrument is now practically finished 
and only requires the final decoration. 

Obtain a few sheets of tissue-paper— 
tinted yellow and pink—and cut them into 


any pattern desired (fig. 3 will probably 
suggest an idea). Now make a strong solu- 
tion of cobalt chloride in water, and soak 
the above-mentioned patterns in the liquid 
so formed. The paper should be allowed 
to remain in the solution for some hours— 
say three or four—so that the salt may 
thoroughly impregnate it. After the re- 
quired time Las elapsed the patterns may 
be taken out, ailowed to dry in the air, and 
then gummed on to the base- board. 

To complete the hygroscope, the border 
and the cigar-box wood fastening should be 
varnished with shellac varnish. (This most 
useful varnish is prepared by dissolving 
three tablespoonfuls of powdered shellac in 
half a pint of methylated spirits, frequently 
stirring at intervals.) Two or three coats of 
varnish, applied with a camel's-hair brush, 
will be sufficient, each coat being left to dry 
hard before the next application. Тһе 
hygroscope requires a hanger, and an 
eyelet screwed into the top of the base- 
board will serve this purpose admirably. 
Fig. 3 shows the instrument when com- 
pleted. Now to use the weather-glass. _ 

On the approach of bad weather—t.é 
when the air is supercharged with moisture— 
the feathery precipitate will increase un 
size, and probably till the whole tube, while 
the patterns cut out of pink paper will 
become more briliant in hue, and those 
made from yellow paper will turn to ап 
orange tint. The contents of the tube will, 
on the other hand, decrease in size if fair 
weather be the order of the day, while the 
pink paper will turn purple and the yellow 
green. It bas been stated that during 
stormy weather the precipitate W1 
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tossed about and cling to the side of the 
tube facing the wind. Such tales are hardly 
true; still, the fact remains that very 
accurate forecasts can be made with the 


pones on the King’s beautiful 

Norfolk estate is the little Babinglev 
River. It winds pleasantly in and out, 
gliding past charming woods, into the 
Wootton marshes, and on towards the sea. 
Here, at most seasons of the year, is the 
haunt of the handsome kingfisher. He 
seems to know this is a kind of sanctuary — 
a secure and sacred preserve. He is left 
practically undisturbed, and revels in his 
wild freedom. 

The kingfisher is a lovely bird—one of 
nature's feathered beauties. He has cer- 
tainly the most delicately tinted plumage 
of any bird now breeding in thesc isles. 

To see the kingfisher dart down the river 
at express speed, as I have done, is to wit- 
ness a flash of variegated colours—a kind 
of animated rainbow. It is impossible to 
distinguish the colours when the bird is on 
the wing. To really see him you must 
watch him sitting on the branch of a tree 
overhanging some stream or river; or, what 
із not so picturesque, ses him " stuffed ` in 
some museum. 

" To. see him sitting," etc. Ah, there's 
the rub. Не is a very shy bird. He is not 
like the perky sparrow, that miniature bundle 
ofcheek. If you wish to see the kingfisher 
in his native haunt you will need patience 
and silence. At the least noise the bird 
із gone like a flash. He very much dislikes 
your presence in his domain. The San- 


‚ dringham stream is an ideal spot for him. 


because of its seclusion and because a long 
stretch of it is protected from undesirable 
marauders. 

Now suppose, after much watching and 
waiting we succeed in seeing this beautiful 
bird. Most probably he will be sitting on 


Ws a boy who has been born in India 

visits England for the first time, he 
has usually some unexpected experiences, and 
the youngster of whom I am about to tell 
you was no exception to the rule. He's not 
а youngster now, but a grown man, and І 
doubt not if these words meet. his eye he will 
recognise himself, and know who has penned 
them. 

1 knew all his family well; I had gone to 
school with his father and his father's 
brothers in the little Yorkshire village I 
was born in, and many a happy day have 
I spent with them on the farm owned by 
their father, and which had been in the 
family for generations. | 

Well. my chum went to India, and for 
nigh on thirty years I saw nothing of him. 

e married there, and lost his wife, and the 
next I heard was that he was coming home 
with his only child, a boy of twelve years old. 

was living near London at the time, and 
met them. Charlie (the boy) was a fine 
well. grown lad, apt to be a trifle indolent 
m domineering, but that I put down to 

being accustomed to having hosts of 
obsequious native servants about him, 
and he soon grew out of it. In everything 
Pertaining to sport he was already almost 


an adept, but that mi 
of his father’s a 5 f might have been expected 
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instrument described, and for anyone 
possessing such a hygroscope there is no 
excuse for a thorough wetting and its con- 
comitant results. 
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A FEATHERED ANGLER: 


By THE Rev. C. HOUGHTON. 


some branch overhanging the stream, abso- 
lutely still. He keeps his sharp eyes steadily 
down on the river. Suddenly, like a shot out 
of a gun, he dives into the water. As sud- 
denly he reappears, his radiant plumage all 
adrip, with a fish in his mouth. He is a 


The Kingfisher. 


most expert angler. He rarely, if ever, 
misses his prey. Probably he will carry 
his * catch " to some hole in the bank, or 
some other favourite spot down the river. 
He then indulges in a royal feast. Не is not 
at all dainty. He never troubles to “ pick 


A FLUTTER IN FEATHERS. 


I took him home with me for a few days. 
My wife and daughters, to say nothing of 
myself, soon grew to love the lad, and many a 
laugh we had at his inexperience of English 
home life, and inability to do things for him- 
self ; but he took it all in good part, and soon 
became accustomed to the new mode of life. 

It was in the depth of winter that my 
friend and his son arrived in England. 
Charlie had never been at close quarters 
with ice and snow before. and it was several 
days before he could be induced to leave the 
house. However. one day the girls per- 
suaded him to accompany them on a walk to 
Chingford, where they proposed to initiate 
him into the mysteries of skating. His first 
remark on coming suddenly to the brow of 
the hill overlooking the ice was, “ Oh, I вау, 
what a lot of washing / " It is a standard 


joke against him to this day, but I сап: 


understand how, to an inexperienced eye, 
the broad sheet of ice. whitened by the 
blades of the skaters and thickly dotted 
by their black figures, might in the distance 
resemble a number of white garments flut- 
tering in the wind. He came home bruised 
and sore all over, but tried again and again, 
and though he soon after went north with 
his father, before the winter was out he was 
quite a fair performer. 

After a short visit to the old home, my 
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In the next chapter a really scientific 
instrument will be described, and instruc- 
tions given for making the same. 

(To be continued.) 


THE KINGFISHER. 


bones. He swallows the whole fish—bones 
and everything—and has a funny trick of 
ejecting the bones later on. 

The kingfisher is the most slovenly nest- 
builder of any British bird. His nest is 
generally in à hole—sometimes a deserted 
rat-hole—on the bank of some stream or 
river. His curious. nest is composed of fish 
bones. Indeed, the kingfishers home is 
like an unkempt little fish shop. The eggs, 
generally six or seven in number, are pure 
white and almost round. It seems very 
strange that such a beautiful bird should 
have such a dirty house. But this is one of 
the incongruities of nature, and comes with a 
kind of shock, like that which one feels when 
reading that gorgeous birds of paradise de- 
light in eating black-beetles. 

The kingfisher is no musician. His dis- 
tinctive note is a harsh and piercing scream 
uttered when on the wing. You have the 
sparkle, but no song. Like the woodpecker 
and the jay. this bird supplies beautiful 
markings and radiant colours, but the music 
is absent. 

Altogether the kingfisher is a very inter- 
esting bird. One singular feature is that both 
male and female are equally attractive. 

Generally in nearly all other species the 
female is a plain and dowdy lady. АП the 
colours and charms centre in the male bird. 
In this case, the hen kingfisher is equally 
handsome. It seems a striking illustration 
of equality in the bird world. 

Much more might be written about this. 
fascinating bird, but I trust sufficient has 
been said to stimulate the desire among 
readers of the “ B.O.P.” to know more 
about the gorgeous kingfisher of our own 
beloved land. 
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friend settled down in Leeds, where he 
thought he could best carry out some 
business he had in hand, and for some time 
I heard nothing. Then came a letter from 
him saying that he and Charlie were going 
on a long visit to the old home, and asking 
me to join them. I had the time to spare, 
and was glad enough of a chance to revisit 
the old scenes. A week afterwards saw me 
getting out of the train at the little country 
station, where I found Charlie awaiting me 
with the dog.cart. But what a Charlie! 
Face scratched and swollen, hands blistered. 
newly mended rents in his clothes! As we 
bowled along the country road I had the 
story unfolded to me with as much gusto 
as if he had never been as near having a 
serious accident as the most dare-devil 
youngster could wish for. 

It seemed that during the short time he 
had been staying with his grandfather he 
had made a practice of going with his 
cousins to take the horses to pasture every 
evening. His father and uncles and myself 
had done the same thing in years gone by. 
The pasture lay some half a mile along the 
road from the house, and the custom was to 
send a farm lad on ahead to open the gate, 
then each to spring bareback on to a horse, 
and tear up the road, with all the other 
beasts in full career behind and around us. 
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What a mad, delightful rush it was! I 
could almost wish to enjoy it again, but I 
don’t expect that an elderly, rather stout 
gentleman in a frock coat would look entirel 
in place on the back of a naked horse at full 
gallop—even if I could stick on, which I 
doubt. 

Well, it seems that the day prior to my 
arrival, being market day at Selby, his 
cousins had gone to the town on business, 
and at pasture time had not returned. This 
had enhanced the delight of the adventure 
to Master Charlie, and nothing would do 
but that he himself should take the horses. 
So, sending on the lad, and giving him 
sufficient time to reach the field, he mounted 
a big black animal, by name Farmer, that 
was blind of the near eye. Tearing up the 
road, followed at a thundering gallop by 
the other twenty odd horses, he passed the 
farm youth long before he had reached the 


gate. 

Without bridle or bit, he found himself 
unable to check Farmer's mad career towards 
a good feed of the lush sweet grass, and a 
long rest, and the gate was on the blind 
side of the animal. In thought he saw the 
horse crashing through the timber, and 
himself thrown under the hoofs of the 
following squadron ; so, just before reaching 
the gate, he threw himself sideways on to 
the grass that bordered the road, and 
toppled like a shot rabbit (as he expressed 
it) through the hedge and into a ditch full of 
nettles, from which point of vantage he 
had the pleasure of seeing the erstwhile 
runaway Farmer pull up sedately at the 
closed gate, and commence to crop the grass 
at the roadside, marvelling no doubt at the 
sudden defection of his rider. 

But Charlie's great exploit was at tbe 
rook-shooting. The old gentleman was a 
fine specimen of the gentleman-farmer, 
and took pride in showing his contempt of 
new fashions and foibles by rigidly adhering 
to the stock, the knee-breeches, stockings, 
and large-buckled shoes of his younger days. 
But his great pride was in his feathered 
stock. Wherever it was shown it swept 
all before it, and I do think he would almost 
rather have lost a finger than see harm come 
to one of his darlings. 

There was a fine rookery on the farm, and 
when the shooting commenced the only gun 
that could be found for Charlie was an 
antiquated old muzzle-loader fired by a per- 
cussion cap. It was much tgo heavy for the 
lad, who had had a good training in the use 
of more modern weapons from his father, and 
he made wretched show with it—never 
touched a feather. His grandfather twitted 
him unmercifully, and one of his uncles who 
was present made great fun at his expense. 
I offered him my gun, but he refused it, with 
the remark, “ ГЇЇ fetch one of them down 
if I burst the thing.” J thought nothing 
at the time, and went on adding to the 


"Prsently the old gentleman said, “ Charlie, 
lad, run to the house and tell them to send 
us some lunch." 

Off the boy went, leaving his despised 
weapon leaning against a tree. With a 
chuckle his grandfather picked it up, and, 
after drawing the charge, replaced the gun, 
saying, There'll be a surprise for him when 
he gets back." 

ot far away one of the maids was feeding 
the great flock of birds that were his special 
pride and joy, and a fine sight they were— 
fowls of all kinds, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
pigeons—they were crowded together over 
a space as large as a good-sized drawing- 
room, and over the commoner herd reared 
the sleek, slim, gold and red necks and heads 
of several beautiful game birds. 

Presently Charlie returned, and his grand- 
father resumed the attack. The lad an- 
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swered rather shortly ; I saw his temper was 
going. 

“ Why, you couldn't hit one of those birds 
yonder at ten paces," said the old gentle- 
man. 

“Give me the chance, and you'll see," 
answered Charlie, hotly enough. 

“Oh, you can try, and welcome," went 
on his tormentor, winking at me. 

His uncle assured him that his grand- 
father meant what he said, so, taking up his 
position at the prescribed distance, he took 
aim at the very centre of the flock. His 
grandfather was well-nigh holding his sides 
with suppressed laughter, while his father 
looked half-amused and half-vexed. Charlie 
pulled the trigger. For the flash we were 
prepared ; also for the report; but for the 
chaos and destruction that followed we 
certainly were not prepared. А cloud of 
dust and feathers rose into the air, and, 
radiating from the centre of destruction, 
rushed and waddled the shrieking, quacking 
crowd, leaving several of their number half 
shot to pieces. The maid shrieked and 
dropped her pan, and with a bellow of гасе the 
unhappy fancier started for the vouthful 
offender, who promptly dropped his weapon, 
took to his heels, and disappeared into the 
house. His father and I presently followed, 
leaving the old gentleman bewailing his loss 
and trying to identify the remains. 

We found Charlie in an ecstasy of fear and 
jov. "He told me to. Dad, didn't he? 
Didn't he, Mr. Symes ? " he kept on saving. 
"I say. didn't the feathers flv!" We 
simply couldn't help laughing to think how 
the would-be joker had been hoist with his 
own petard, but, of course, having scen the 
charge drawn, the catastrophe puzzled us. 

"But how was it, Charlie?” I said. 
*" Your grandfather had drawn the charge.“ 

A perfect shriek of laughter escaped him. 

“What a lark! Oh. I say!" he choked. 
Just serves him right for baiting me so. 
Id got to kill some of those black beasts, 
and the old gun was no use, so I double. 
shotted it!” 

Two or three hours later, when his grand- 
father had simmered down, we told him. 
After a moment he burst into a jovial laugh 
at his own expense, and forgave the culprit, 
particularly as none of his very especial 
favourites had suffered. T. B. M. 


* * * 


Measure for Measure. 


THAT CHEERFUL IDIOT SMITH : "Ever notice any 


thing remarkable about carpets ?” 
BROWNE: “No; how d'you mean?“ 


SMITH : “They аге bought by the yard and worn by 


the foot 1" 


MORTIMER'8 CHRONICLES. 


l’ more than ence you've chanced to lier 
From Mortimer Can w 
The estrange events of hie curet, 
And tioma that be сап do, 
"Tis певі ча quite for me to how 
(What each can see so well) 
How picturesque adornments grow 
With every tale hed tell. 


La-t summer, for a cycle run, 
We mountel our machines > 
I'm very nearly forty-one – 

Hes somewhere in the teens; 
And like the tortoise and the hare, 
We traver-el England through. 

T pelalled. slowly every where, 
Yet kept Lim well in view, 


Up many a dusty bill he sped, 
Chin down, without a stop. 
Yet on the grass supinely spread, 
I found him at the top. 
And while I pumpel a punctured tyre, 
He happened once to stray 
Alone, to where a village spire 
Rose up a mile away. 


Yet now, to tell of these events, 
Strange deta:ls be wall bring, 
And hauls me np the long ascents 
With charitable string. 
The short detour has so {increased 
In his romantic brain, 
That two broad shires were crossed, at leact, 
Before we met again. 


It's just the same with all his feats— 
Will fancy must invent 

For every record he repeats 
Some new embellishment, 

And those who bow to such a law 
Might thus detine its spell: 

“l must. to rouse another's awe, 
Surprise myself as well." 


Jons Lea. 


* ＋ e. 
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' Ап excellent stroke, Beazley.’ ' 


Price One Penny. 
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DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


By RrctNALD Н. Poote. 


(Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.1.) 


CHAPTER V.— BEAZLEY SPENDS A PLEASANT EVENING. 


HITMORE, Stanford, and Inglis formed 
an almost ideal trio, both in work 
and play. Whitmore was good in mathe- 
matics, but found his English subjects 
somewhat difficult, in which case Stanford's 
help was requisitioned. In turn, Stanford 
was shown the correct method of dealing 
with an abstruse algebra problem ; while 
Inglis learned from both and helped both, 
particularly when languages were the sub- 
ject of preparation. 

Stanford was the one who received 
brilliant inspirations as to the best way of 
spending the next half-holiday, and Whit- 
more was the one to carry them through. 
Inglis acted as general adviser, suggesting 
this or objecting to that. Thus the three 
got on together remarkably well, and if one 
chanced to fall into trouble, the other two 
were usually equally unfortunate. 

During preparation school one night 
Stanford was struck by one of his brilliant 
ideas. The three were sitting together as 
usual, and at the desks round about were 
the other twenty fellows who composed 
both the Remove Form and also the G.E. 
Society. 

‘he month of October had been a particu- 
larly fine one, but owing to certain restric- 
tions the Society had not benetited greatly 
by the weather’s good behaviour. This was 
a pity, Stanford felt. Why not 

„ say, Whitmore,” he whispered, keep- 
ing a watchful eye on Mr. Warman, who 
was in charge of prep., “ Ive got an idea.“ 

“What is it now?’ Whitmore asked. 
He also watched Mr. Warman, for that 
gentleman’s reputation in prep, was none 
too pleasant. 

“ We have never been to see old Silver," 
Stanford explained. ‘Couldn't we go up 
to-morrow and ask him to let the Society 
have а last picnic there?“ 

„A jolly good idea!” agreed Whitmore. 
* Ask Inglis.” 

Stanford turned to Inglis and suggested to 
him the same plan. 

“ shouldn't think Silver would object,” 
said Inglis. “ Anyhow, it’s a jolly fine idea, 
and I propose we go up there to-morrow 
afternoon and see him.” 

“Right! We'll go,” said Stanford, and 
the matter was settled at that. 

The following afternoon the three took 
out a boat and rowed up to the woods. 
It was the first time they had made use of 
their privilege. After mooring the boat, 
they set off through the woods, and this 
time no keeper interfered with them. 

Dr. Silver was at home and would be 
pleased to see them. The deputation was 
led, as оп a previous occasion, through 
many passages to the study of the scientist, 

“ (100d-afternoon." Dr. Silver greeted 
them very pleasantly and invited them to 
be seated. 

“ Thank you, sir,” murmured Whitmore, 
who always took the róle of leader. 

'l'he doctor waited for them to speak, and 
Whitmore at last gained sufficient courage 
to mention the object of their visit. 

“We have come to ask you a favour, 
sir.“ 

“ Yes ? " said Dr. Silver. 

“We have a society at school, sir, and 
we always came to the woods for our 
picnics, But this term we have been un- 
able to have one, and we thought perhaps 


you might grant us permission to have just 
one before tlie fine weather goes." 

“Т see,” said the Doctor. You want to 
hold the last picnic of the year in the 
woods ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

* [ shall have to think it over. 
do you wish to соте?” 

€ We should like it to be next Wednesday, 
if it is possible, sir.” 

The Doctor appeared to be thinking over 
the matter for a minute or two. 

“Oh, ves," he said at length. “ Cer- 
tainly! It will be quite right; but, of 
course, it only holds good for this time." 

“Thank you, sir," the three said simulta- 
neously. 

* Then I will tell Jennison to expect you 
on Wednesday next." The Doctor rose and 
accompanied them himself to the door. 

They went back to the school and in- 
formed Hartigan. А meeting of the Society 
was summoned ag early as possible. Shortly 
before prep. the members met in the form 
room, and full arrangements were made to 
ensure the success of the picnic. 

Practically the whole Society was present. 
There were, however, three who were 
absent. No objections were forthcoming 
from Beazley, Crawford, and Lucas, for they 
had other business in hand. 

The discipline at Millwood School was 
almost as good as it could be. But Beazley 
had discovered one weak spot. It was 
possible to be absent from preparation 
school without the fact being noticed. The 
game was a risky one to play, as there was 
always the chance of discovery, and then—. 
But Beazley did not trouble to consider 
what would happen in such an event. He 
rather enjoyed the risk, and occasionally 
overcame the objections of Lucas, Deane, or 
Crawford (who were not so easy in their 
minds about the matter as Beazley was), 
and would go for a little trip down to Mill. 
wood town. 

It required a fair amount of nerve to 
carry out this plan. There was the risk of 
the master who was taking prep. discovering 
their absence. They might even be caught 
leaving the school, or they might find them- 
selves shut out when they returned. But 
the genius of Beazley had hitherto triumphed 
over these obstacles. 

On the particular day of Whitmore’s 
visit to Abbey Grange, Beazley had 
arranged with Lucas and Crawford to go 
for one of their little trips. Mr. Warman 
had gone away and Mr. Baring would be in 
charge of prep. that night. Fortunately 
Mr. Baring was not the master to notice 
anyone's absence. Beyond an occasional call 
for silence, Mr. Baring rarely took any inte- 
rest in the doings of the boys under his charge. 

Just before prep. began, Beazley etrolled 
down towards the river, Arrived at the 
boathouse, he waited for some time, and 
presently Lucas and Crawford joined him. 

„Come on!” said Beazley. “І thought 
you fellows had funked it.” 

* Not a bit," returned Lucas. But we 
had to do some dodging. Layton was 
knocking about, and told us to get inside 
the Drawing Hall sharp.” 

“ Hope he didn’t see you clearing out,” 
said Beazley. 

* No fear!" laughed Crawford. 
watched that." 


What day 


“We 


The three went off, satistied that they 
had not been observed. Once before had 
they made a similar mistake. Мг, Schultz 
was fully aware of their visits during the 
daytime to the billiard-room, and since that 
afternoon when. he had talked. with Dr. 
Silver he had taken a deep interest in the 
doings of Beazley and his friends. With 
Inglis and Beazley to wateh over, Mr. Schultz 
began to find school hfe more interesting. 

He had seen Beazley strolling off towards 
the river, and guessed by hia careful manner 
that he was not seeking, any good, Later, 
Mr. Schultz saw Lucas and Crawford going 
in the same direction. It was time for 
prep. to commence, and Mr. Schultz came 
to the conclusion that it was not their 
intention to be present at that interesting 
entertainment. 

Had Mr. Layton been in Mr. Schultz's 
position there would have been plenty of 
excitement in the next fifteen minutes, 
But Mr. Lavton had not seen what Mr. 
Schultz saw, and there was no excitement. 
Instead, the master returned to school and 
prepared for an evening walk. 

Beazley and his frends were not. un- 
known to the habitus of the * Rose and 
Thistle? bilhard-room. They were warmly 
grected by the six or seven young men who 
were already in the room. Beazley felt 
that he was appreciated here at his full 
worth. They expressed their admiration 
for his conduct in “ playing wag,” as thev 
termed it, and encouraged Beazley in the 
belief that he was " no chicken.” ` 

Beazley was not a simpleton, and yet he 
swallowed wholesale the flattery they gave 
him. Billiards is а good game, and the 
pity is that it should be found in such 
places as the “ Rose and Thistle.“ These 
young fellows who were gathered in the 
room had neither the ambition nor the 
hope for anything more than what they 
were, And they encouraged Beazley, Lucas, 
and Crawford to think they were doing а 
grand thing in breaking rules of the achool. 
Had Beazley said he thought of running 
away, they would have been enthusiastic 
over his pluck. The more idiotic and sense: 
less a thing was, the more they expre 
their admiration for it. 

Lucas and Crawford scarcely enjoyed 
themselves so much as Beazley did. But, 
of course, they did not show their fear. 
Still, neither of them would be sorry when 
they were safely back in school адаш. 
Supposing Layton happened to take a walk 
round the Drawing Hall to see if all his 
pupils were preparing for the morrow! Or 
supposing 

Now then, Mr. Lucas, you're going to 
give the game away." It was Lucas 8 
partner in a four-handed game who call 
out. Lucas was playing very badly to-night. 

But if Lucas was not assisting his partnert 
with the score, Crawford, who was playing 
against them, was making things equal. 
Both had begun to feel rather sick of ke 
game and were wishing that Beazley woul 
suggest returning. 

Beazley was the only one О 
who really enjoyed these visits. He nn 
playing with another set at the next tab e 
and had almost forgotten to take notice 0 
the clock. The room had become yo 
crowded now, and several stood roun the 
tables watching the play. Beazley 


f the three 


splendid form and, unlike his friends, was 
paying well He had just brought off a 
diiicult shot, and listened with pleasure to 
the remarks which were passed. 

"An excellent stroke, Beazley,” said 
some one at his elbow very quietly, and 
Beazley looked up quickly. 

The next moment Beazley had lost all 
interest in the game. I—I—beg your 
pardon, sir, he managed to say. Then, 
conscious that some of the men were amused 
spectators, he tried to assume a careless 
look. 

For it was Mr. Schultz who had passed 
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the comment on the game. So far as Beazley 
was concerned, he had played the last stroke 
that night. 

“ Yes, I think you had better come," 
Mr. Schultz remarked as Beazley went to 
place his cue in the rack, And Lucas and 
Crawford Ah, I see they are also 
coming." 

Lucas and Crawford had seen Beazley 
go to the rack, and then saw Mr. Schultz. 
A master from the school! Like Beazley, 
they brought their game to an abrupt 
termination, 

The incident amused the other players 


(To be continued.) 
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immensely, and many were the jokes they 
passed as Mr. Schultz, followed by the three 
boys, left the room. But it is doubtful 
whether any of them enjoyed it quite so 
much as did the master. 

" I think," he said, when they were out- 
side, we had better return to school now. 
I was very sorry to interrupt your game.“ 

None of the three answered him, and for 
some time they walked on in silence, Mr. 
Schultz pleased with his success, while the 
three boys sought to build up their hopes 
that this capture would not mean expulsion 
for them. 


IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


pace days of loneliness and suspense for 
Gratton followed the attack on his 
friend, when he raised his voice in that loud 
hail, after the wedging in of Phranol at 
the grove. А soldier had dragged the boy 
away unconscious, if not indeed dead; 
and when Gratton would have turned and 
gone beside his chum, another soldier inter- 
vened at a sign from one of the priests, and 
the lad was compelled to march with the 
rest, not knowing what Bissett's fate might 

Nor was that fate revealed to him. 
Indeed, his own was all a mystery. 

He was taken again to the House of the 
Priests, but after a time was allowed to 
wander as he would, either about the building 
or the streets, and no hurt was done him. 
But all inquiry by sign or word failed, when 
he showed his anxiety as to Bissett. He 
tried to make the best of a bad job—of 
а very bad job indeed—but his heart was 
heavy. 

À slave was always told off to watch his 
movements, and the one limitation set to 
them was that he might not leave the city. 
Anxiety filled him аз to his fellow-prisoner, 
and as to the two others they had left. at 
the place of collision. Anxiety, too, pressed 
heavy on him for the sake of his mother, 
who was so far away, and who would doubt- 
less by now be looking every hour for news 
of their safe arrival across the sea. She was 
not over-strong, and she would worry and 
fret, He could not bear to think how power- 
less he was to assure her of his safety and 
meve her growing fears. And there were 

жең з people also ; they would be in trouble 
too! Ah! it was a strange climax to that 
wonderful holiday they had promised them- 
selves, 

To save his mind from too morbid a 

e he found he must seek immediate 
ic in action, Moreover, every day was of 
= ue if he would put himself into a position 
solve this strangest and most difficult 
of puzzles, With which motive he used his 
he and his ears to good advantage during 

e next day or two. 

E was leaving the Priests’ House tenta- 
uis on that first lonely day, half fearing 
i 0 back to the room where they 
mm 5 is the previous night, when he met 
E ef Priest in the entrance hall. The 

n glared at him curiously, and, as he 
ш г ап order to the slave who was 
1 5 bios promptly touched 

sho dre К 
de the Paai er, signing to him to 


The boy turned, hoping that he was 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


about to be led to his companion, but in this 
he was disappointed. With the Chief he went 
into another room leading from the corridor, 
and here found a chamber furnished in some- 
what more lavish style than his own, a long 
table filling the centre of the room, and the 
seats ranging three on either side, with a 
more pretentious settce at the head. The 
tapestried walls were also decorated with 
brighter colours and more gorgeous de- 
signs. 

The windows being flung wide open the 
light was clearer, and a view was afforded of 
a long, smooth lawn edged with flower-beds, 
sloping to the rivers bank and the land 
beyond, where cattle, sheep, and a few 
horses grazed. Besides themselves there 
was no one else in the room, and the garden 
was also empty. But Gratton's gaze was 
taken up with the articles on the table. 
There he saw collected all the things taken 
from his own and his chum's pockets, and he 
began to hope that а restitution was about 
to be made. 

He stepped to the table quickly to take 
possession, but the man, with an impatient 
shake of the head, held him back, and, 
selecting from the articles Gratton's own 
knife, handed it to the boy with a sign for 
an explanation as to its mechanism. The 
cutting powers were, of course, understood ; 
but the springing of the blades and the 
purpose of the other appliances, corkscrew, 
tweezers, and the like, had caused some 
puzzling and perturbation. A silver pencil 
also, belonging to Bissett, was the object 
of considerable interest to the man, who 
examined both the mechanism and the lead. 

There were some pieces of paper amongst 
the miscellany, and Gratton showed how the 
pencil wrote, to the priest's unbounded 
astonishment. He even went so far as to 
show the boy that they, too, had means of a 
different nature for writing—a quill feather 
whose tube was filled with a reddish liquid, 
which exuded clumsily from a small hole 
at the end. The signs were made upon 
parchment and were utterly unintelligible to 
Gratton, and set him wondering more than 
ever as to the people into whose grip he 
had come. Indeed, it is hard to say which 
of the two found the greater mystery in the 
other's person and attainments. 

But of all the things that aroused the 
man, none equalled in effect that of the 
binoculars. Gratton showed him how to 
open the slides and adjust the lenses. The 
effect was startling. It happened that the 
glasses were directed upon the tapestry 


by accident as he took his first survey, 
and instinctively he put out one hand to 
touch the wall, removing the glass from 
his eyes when he felt nothing, and staring in 
utter amazement at the altered distance. 

“ Hoolallu! Ноо Ша!” he exclaimed 
as а child might cry " Look! Look!” and 
raised the instrument once more. This 
time he struck the range out to the river and 
beyond. Whether the glasses were perfectly 
focussed for him Gratton of course could not 
be sure, but he seemed more than satisticd, 
and for some time tried them on everything 
about him. Then, suddenly turning to the 
boy, he placed his thick black fingers over 
Gratton’s lips. 

“ Thantah!" he said, with an imperious 
gesture, compressing his own lips tight 
after the word. 

Gratton nodded: it was evident that 
silence was desired on the matter of those 
wonderful glasses ; and the lad added the 
word to his mental vocabulary as “ silence," 
or "silent." He little thought how sinister 
а significanco he would attach to it in another 
few days. 

The priest, however, had no intention of 
restoring the property he had confiscated. 
Evidently liberty and possessions were 
elastie terms with the people he represented, 
and to Gratton's request in dumb show for 
the articles there was a disappointing and 
emphatic “Ка!” (No ). 

Two days after Bissett's disappearance 
there was a great hubbub again in the place. 
Soldiers had been out, accompanied by many 
of the populace, and on their return a loud 
shouting of Ka Phranol!” had set the lad 
wondering whether they might not have been 
to the awful place of the cleft tree; and 
remembering that Ka” seemed to mean 
“No” he conjectured that Phranol was 
dead. He noticed that both priests and 
people seemed strangely moved, and more- 
over that they grew suspicious apparently 
of himself and his every action after this: 
though why, he was: as yet at a loss to 
guess. 

This inexplicable attitude, however— 
which allowed no relaxation of surveillance— 
ceased to trouble him a few days later. He 
had more to think of. Bissett's where- 
abouts was a shrouded mystery ; he could 
tind out nothing. Until one day, when 
there was a great gathering in the square, 
and a ceremony much as he and his friend 
had assisted at on their first arrival, followed 
by a weird and plaintive wailing. For a 
long time the sad, weeping chant rose in the 
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air, women beating their breasts, and men 
rocking their bodies in rhythmic motion. 
Then, while the cries increased, Gratton 
looked on wonderingly as four slaves bore 
a burden slowly, through an opening in the 
crowd, to the priests’ dais. 

His heart seemed to stand still. The 
bearers had placed a vessel of open cane- 
work, shaped like a shallow boat, on the 
ground in front of the Chief Priest. A stiff 
and silent figure lay upon the vessel under 
a green silken cloth. Its outline was terribly 
plain. He felt that at last, in that stark 
and motionless form, he had learnt the secret 
of Bissett's disappearance. 

“Thantah!  Thantah! " whispered a 
slave in his ear, and he added a meaning 
to the word that filled his soul with pain. 

Then followed the strangest and most 
weird of funeral processions that the boy 
could possibly have conceived. No women 
left the city, but two priests walked in front 
of the bier, followed by many men, and also 
by a strong contingent of soldiers. Gratton 
joined the crowd and, still watched by the 
attendant slave, found that he was allowed 
to pass with them unhindered. 
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Once beyond the city, the cavaleade set 
out upon a long march over the undulating 
country, which lasted for more than two 
hours, although the pace was brisk and 
swinging. Every half-hour a momentary 
halt was called, and the bearers of the bier 
were changed. 

Gratton pressed on behind the dead 
form, his heart tilled to overtlowing. There 
were no tears in his eves—they burned 
too hot for tears—but there was the 
echo of a great cry in his inmost soul. 
Oh! to see the face of his friend. once 
more, if only he dared snatch away that 
silken shroud ! 

The procession reached the top of a long 
ridge of land, and passed down the farther 
side. Gratton looked ahead. 

Far as his sight could reach, glistening 
masses of dark-green meudow-land shot 
curious rays in the зип. He rubbed his eyes 
and looked again. 

“Tal! Tal! Tal! Tal thantah ! " chanted 
the priests and the people, looking out over 


the congested sea-meadows they were 
approaching. 
“Tal thantah ! " echoed in Gratton's 
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heart: Tal thantah! 


sea! il 

Thev came to the edge of the cliff, where 
а channelled slide of smooth tree-trunks 
ran down at a sharp slope out into the 
morass. Here the boat-shaped vessel, with 
its solemn burden. was placed and held in 
position by the slaves; after being weighted 
with a piece of rock, whilst the pnests looked 
seaward and chanted what appeared to be 
A prayer, 

Suddenly, unable any longer to contain 
himself, Gratton rushed forward. 

"jet me see him’ ће cred, making to 
tear away the shroud. 

There was а warning shout: the bearers 
loosed their hold. and the ship of the dead 
shot down into the clustered weeds. 

And then the awful unbearable loneliness 
of his position came with crushing force 


The silent, silent 


upon the poor lad. and he realised he, too, 
as the others had done that he was cut 
otf from the world he loved A wild 


Piercing ery went up to the heavens, and he 
stegvered forward, to fall in overwhelming 
agony of soul at the verge of the cliff above 
the Silent Sea. 
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VICTORY. 


Author of * The Adcentures of Jack Alderson, V.C," ** A. Night in a Burmese Jungle,” etc, 


was awakened by a hand shaking me by 

the shoulder, and, looking up, saw that 

the stats were shining overhead, and that. 
Gaston was kneeling at my side. 

“Come!” he whispered, and, as I rose, 
thinking we were to make an early start. 
he took me by the arm and led me. still 
half asleep, through the groups of slumber- 
ing soldiers, all lving in disorder as they had 
arrived after their terrible march. 

* Where are we going? " I asked once. 

„Wait. and you will see," was his only 
reply, and when we had passed beyond the 
bivouac, and reached a little grove of trees, 
we came upon a man leading a horse. It 
was Sergeant Petit. 

“ Can you ride, Anglais ? " he asked. 

es. said I, glad enough to think 
I had not another such march to make on 
foot. 

“ Then mount and ride away ! " he said. 

For a moment I did not fathom what he 
meant; then gradually their intention 
dawned on me. 

“ You are going to set me free! I cried. 

“Yes!” cried Gaston, eagerly. “ Yes! 

ез ! 99 

“ But you?” I gasped; “ will you not 
suffer for this? 

Sergeant Petit glanced up with a shudder 
at the terrible hills that towered behind us. 

" [f we say that you perished in the 
mountains there are few who can contradict 
us,” he said. No. mon enfant, say no 
more; we are agreed together. You have 
saved Gaston, whom I love as a son, and we 
cannot let you die." 

Gaston threw himself into my arms; he 
was sobbing with emotion. 

* Roolan’ ?" he said. Have I the name 
right? 

* Vea,” I answered, as in a dream. 

„ And that other Tom Sleengsbee 
when you see him you will tell bim how I 
paid my debt? 

* Yes," said I again. 


CHAPTER XXII. —NEW FRIENDS AND OLD. 


Then Sergeant Petit thrust the horse's 
reins into my hands. 

Farewell. my child," he said. ^* Nome- 
times, if you reach your home, ask a blessing 
on us from le bon Deu! And, giving me no 
time even to say one word of thanks. he 
dragged Gaston away, and they set off, at 
a run, back towards the camp. 

For some minutes after they had dis 
appeared 1 stood beside the horse as if 
paralysed. For I was almost stunned with 
surprise, and my heart was like to burst 
with gratitude towards these honest dragoons 
who had risked a halter for themselves 
rather than that I should hang. But the 
imperative necessity of putting myself 
beyond the risk of discovery and recapture 
soon brought me to my senses, and, though 
1 was so stiff and sore that every movement 
was a torture, I hobbled hastily away, leading 
the horse across the fields until the glow of 
the bivouac fires had faded from sight. 

Then I stopped to think. I was ignorant 
of the country—ignorant of where lay the 
nearest road, for I dare not retrace my 
steps to that on which the French army 
was marching, lest 1 should fall into ine 
hands of their advanced parties. But 
Charles's Wain stood clear in the sky 
pointing to the glittering North Star. That 
was my wav! Опе hundred and fifty miles 
to the north lay the British army, all un- 
conscious of the hostile avalanche that was 
swooping down upon its rear. 

The next instant I realised that now, now 
that I was free to ride to Captain Waters as 
I had promised, I was too late. Four days 
swift marching would take Napoleon to 
Benevente, and Moore, even if he knew 
at once, could scarcely reach that town 
from Burgos in a shorter space of time. 
And whatever haste I made, and whatever 
the qualities of my steed, two days at least 
must elapse before I could gain the British 
camp: two days in which the ruin of my 
countrymen would be assurcd. 


But better a late warning than none at 
all. and 1 turned to the horse and patted its 
neck in order to initiate that goodfellowship 
that is so essential between a man and (ће 
beast he rides, 

Му caress was answered by a neigh of 
pleasure, and а soft velvety muzzle was 
rubbed affectionately against. my shoulder 
ina manner that made me start back with 
а smothered exclamation of bewilderment. 
For the starlight was just sufficient for me 
to discern the shape of a lone dean head, в 
wide open nostril, and а peculiar white star 
on the forehead. that told me that of all 
the remarkable events of the last two days, 
the most. wonderful had now befallen me. 
Poor Sergeant Petit! — it he had known the 
instrument he had unconsciously put into 
the hands of his Emperors enemies I fear 
that. after all, he would sooner have left 
me to be.hung. For the animal was none 
other than Sir Catlin's famous mare, “The 
Pride," which it will be remembered he had 
given as a charger to his son George! In 
ten seconds ] was in the saddle; in five 
minutes I had found a lane; in ten I was 
cantering along a miry road with the Pole 
Star for my guide, racking my brains to think 
what mischance could have befallen Master 
George that his charger should be in the 
hands of French dragoons. Dx 

Now, I have often read of Dick Turpins 
ride to York, and how the famous highway- 
man went careering up the Great North 
Road in a state of reckless joy and mad 
exhilaration. But now. in the light of my 
own experience, I prefer to believe that he 
sat grim and silent in his saddle. conscious 
of little but the flashing road beneath him 
and of the ever-failing powers of Black Bess 
as her arching ribs heaved and trembled 
between his knees. At least. I can tell little 
of my own ride. Two hours after daybreak 
I reached Segovia without mishap, and in 
a mean posada obtained food for myself 


and grain for The Pride, and learnt that 
| was 
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was оп the road to Valladolid, eighty miles 
distant. From Segovia the way lay through 
а plain vast as the sea, relieved only by deep 
and rugged ravines and now and then a 
giant rock with a lone and ruinous village 
perched upon its craggy summit. Only 
behind me. where the snow-capped peaks 
of the Guadarama lifted their heads to the 
heavens, was a real limit set to the boundless 
level. 

Of people I met few; now and again a 
party of itinerant hawkers with their string 
of tinkling mules, and once a party of 
women and girls washing linen on the bank 
of a stream; but the villagers appeared to 
frequent the road but little, and of the 
French I saw nothing ; indeed. the country 
was almost a desert and little likely to 
attract them. 

Mile after mile The Pride swept on 
unceasingly. At midday I rested her for 
two hours, when we had covered, as I 
reckoned, over fifty miles; and then, re- 
fresked, we pressed on again, now at a 
canter, now at a striding trot, until. when 
my own strength had nearly given out, and 
when the mare's drooping neck and twitching 
tail warned me that she too was nearly 
spent, we cime suddenly on an immense 
hollow scooped like a sunken amphitheatre in 
the plain. and saw in the centre of it. glisten- 
ing in the rays of the setting sun, the spires 
and lofty roofs of a great citv. It was 
Valladolid, and in half an hour we were 
installed in a pretentious hostelry, the 
Posada de las Diligencias. 

Having groomed and bedded down The 
Pride, and mixed her, Yorkshire fashion, 
a mash of bran, I did my best, as far as their 
state of ingrained dirt permitted, to render 
my body and clothes presentable, and then 
mide my way to the guest-room to procure 
supper. And the first sight that met my 
eyes there was a party of English riflemen 
discussing a bottle of wine in one corner, 
and among them a corporal with a red 
freckled face. 

“Tom! Tom Slingsby!” T cried, hob- 
bling towards him, for I was so stiff and sore 
that I could scarcely walk. 

He looked at me with a vacant stare. 

* Don't vou know me, Tom?“ I cried, 
and then slowly 1 saw recognition dawning 
on his face, and at last he burst out : 

^ Why, if it beant Gipsy Rowland togged 
out like a blessed доп!” 

The good lad was delighted to see me, 
and. when I had invited him and his com- 
panions to join me at my supper, I had to 
answer a hundred questions about the 
folk at home—Sir Catlin, Master George, 
and old Ned Waines, and especially about 
my own adventures since 1 had seen him 
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last, and how I came to be in Spain. For 
these latter details, I had, to some extent, 
to draw upon my imagination, for 1 had wit 
enough to recognise that the intelligence 
of Napoleon's march was for Sir John 
Moores ears alone; but I succeeded in 
inventing a plausible excuse for my acquaint- 
ance with the French army, and from that 
led up to the message that Gaston, the voung 
dragoon, had commissioned. me to deliver 
to him. 

This pleased him greatly, and I had to 
hear the whole story again ; and then, when 
we had finished our meal. l asked him where 
the army was and how he came not to be 
with it. 

My question raised a storm. The army, 
they said, was marching hot-foot to attack 
the French, while they, wretched fellows! 
had been left behind to bring up a convoy 
of ammunition. To a man they all deciared 
that a battle was certain, and cursed aloud 
at the idea that they would not be in it. 

“A battle! I said. I should like to see 


that.“ 


„Well. tha can," said Tom; “ least ways. 
if tha can get mule ta ride. T army's 
nobbut forty mile from here.“ 

“Only forty miles!” I cried. “ Will you 
show me the road?“ 

"^ Mavorga road; tha could na go wrong 
if tha tried.“ said Tom, in reply. Aa d 
come with tha, sure enough, but us must be 
back by six, and, ba goom! there it's 
striking now! 

When, having said farewell to Tom, I 
set forth again, the weather had sharpened 
to a hard frost, and The Pride's hoofs rang 
loud upon the frozen road as I rapidly left 
the city behind me; for, true to her breeding, 
she had made a wonderful recovery, and, 
although stiff and footsore at first, was soon 
trotting and cantering alternately at littie 
less than ten miles an hour. 

At seven I reached the village of Rio его, 
where I bought a bottle of wine, and poured 
half of it down the mare's throat and half 
down my own, and, before nine, I entered 
Mayorga. which I found packed from end 
to end with baggage waggons, squealing 
mules. and clamorous muleteers and drivers, 
among whom a few British soldiers were 
endeavouring to evolve some semblance of 
order. Learning from these latter that the 
army was no more than ten or twelve miles 
ahead, 1 pushed on again as fast as the 
weary mare could carrv me. North of 
Mavorga the ground was thickly covered 
with snow, but that was of little hindrance, 
for it had been beaten hard and flat by 
innumerable feet—the feet of the British 
army! And then, just as I was speculating 
whether the mare or I would be the first to 


- (To be continued.) 
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drop, for I was certain neither of us could 
last another mile, there came wafted on the 
night air the pleasantest sound that, at that 
moment, could have struck on my ear 
the sound of rouvh English voices raised in 
song. As І drew nearer ] saw tha’ it was a 
regiment of infantry, and recognised the 
words they were {nging — 


“Ab, we're alwave gial to meet a man like thre, 
Tha art weicome, Lad: as welcome ae can be! 
Dran’ thee chear ep to tale, 

Drink as mach as tha’ art alie, 


For were always piul to meet a man like thee ® 


North-country lads these. and my fainting 
heart fluttered as I rode past the red-coated 
ranks, and saw their Joliv round faces as they 
roared out their chorus and swung along over 
the frozen road. 

Some horses’ lengths in front of the regi- 
ment there rode а rev Нате oficer, and, 
urging the stumbling Pride along ide him. 
] gasped to him to tell me where 1 should 
find Sir John. 

" You are of the Intellixence ! he ex- 
chimed, no doubt struck. by the contrast 
of my Spanish clothes and Ба speech. 

“Yes, sud L for I knew that that was 
Captain Waterss service, and thought I 
could clum as much. 

“Then vou ve news of the French!” he 
cried. 7 Tell me. will Soult stand ? Just 
hark at my scoundrels behind! They re 
fairly spoiling for a tight.” 

“f have important news for Sir John,” 
I said, barely able to keep my saddie by 
grasping the pommel, “and I must see him 
at once.” 

“Tf that's so, come with me.“ said he; 
“but I only hope you ve not come to tell us 
Soult is running away. 

So, with the veteran colpnel leading, we 
trotted on past. the serried ranks of the 
marching regiments, that all appeared so 
elated at the near prospect of battle that I 
grew sick at heart as ] thought what а 
terrible change my news must bring over 
their dream. Suddenly we came on a group 
of dark figures standing at their horses’ 
heads on the clear side of the road. 

“That must be the Staff.“ said the old 
Colonel, and fode up to them. But before 
he could utter another word, I saw one of 
the figures start forward and heard Captain 
Waters's voice ery: 

" Egad tits Rowlend ! 

Then. as he seized ту hand and gave а 
glance at The Prides drooping head and 
heaving tlanks, he whispered : 

" Have vou seen them, Jad ? 

"Yes they are coming!” T wasped, and 
toppled over the mare's shoulder into his 
arms in a dead faint. 
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HOW THE SALT LOST ITS SAVOUR. 


LLAND of the Fourth was a genius—his 
friends thought so, at any rate, and if 
his enemies did call him a fool and a crank 
his peace of mind was in no way disturbed. 
He possessed a weakness for indulging in 
electrical experiments, and most of his 
school-mates in the Fourth Form room had 
at some time or other received practical 
illustrations of the fact, either by experienc- 
ing a shock or finding the contents of their 
desks saturated with disgusting messes 
leaking from the numerous battery jars 
with which the room was littered. 
His locker was one of the nine wonders of 
St. Bede's. It was electrically wired in the 


By F. W. Crank. 


most up-to-date manner. and by simply 
turning a button tiny globes of light appeared 
in most unexpected places. A decidedly 
ingenious switch placed in the door gave 
anyone, except those two or three who knew 
the secret, a pretty smart shock if thev 
tried to meddle with his locker. Elland 
was once caught himself, to the intense 
delight of the rest in the form room. 

The topmost of the three shelves con- 
tained his source of power—namelv, five or 
six evil-amelling jam jars containing. fluids 
of somewhat uncertain composition. The 
second shelf, being his show-room, was 


artistically (?) lined with red baize, and 


contained an induction coil, a small electro- 
magnet, a small motor of about half cat 
power, a dvnamo which never by any chance 
produced any current (it was home-made), 
and a miscellaneous assortment of articles 
to which it was difficult to assign a name. 
The bottom shelf contained his books. acid- 
eaten, torn, and generally the worse for 
wear. There were also two bottles; one 
once contained sulphuric acid, and the other 
charging salts. As Elland surveyed this 
and felt in his empty pockets. he wondered 
where a fresh supply was to come from! 
Elland's bosom friend was a youth пат“ 
Morrell, and, as this young man possess 
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very similar tastes, they generally shared 
between them the bottom place on the 
weekly class list. He was Elland’s right- 
hand man, bottle washer, chemical mixer, 
and shock administrator to any luckless 
juveniles who had the misfortune to be 
kidnapped in the corridors or caught 
loitering round the form-room door. 

At the precise moment Elland was 
bemoaning his impecuniosity, Morrell was 
perusing an article in a magazine detailing 
an American notion for producing the 
electric current by means of cells composed 
of the ordinary carbons and zincs, but using 
a strong salt solution instead of the ordinary 
acid. He was greatly taken with the 
idea, mainly on the score of cheapness, and 
carefully cut the paragraph out for future 
reference, He sought out his chum at the 
earliest opportunity and imparted the 
scheme to him. 

It seemed feasible enough ; all that they 
required in addition to what they already 
possessed was salt, common salt. It was a 
simple want, but the difficulty was to satisfy 
it. To-morrow was Wednesday and a half- 
holiday, but there was a special detention 
class from three in the afternoon until four 
thirty for the benefit of Elland, Morrell 
and Co. This squashed any chance of being 
able to go down to the town for the salt, as 
both knew quite well that Mr. Palmer, their 
form master, would not sign any leave to do 
во. Suddenly Elland was struck with a 
bright idea. 

“Why not get Taylor?“ he said, to 
bring it up when he comes to detention.” 

Taylor was a Fourth Form day. boy. 
“ Happy thought," quoth Morrell. 

" How do they sell salt ? " said Elland. 

“ Oh, I don't know," answered his com- 
panion. 

" Better give him a tanner and tell him 
to get as much as he can." 

" Got any cash ? ” 

" No, I haven't," said Elland; “ that's 
the awkward part about it." 

" Why don't you let Vincent have that 
old lamp; he offered you eightpence for it, 
you know.“ 

Vincent was promptly unearthed, and 
after some haggling the Jamp changed 
hands for the sum mentioned. 

The following morning Taylor was per- 
suaded to execute their commission, and 
жаз despatched on his errand with sundry 
admonitions as to the consequences if he 
failed to bring up the salt. Taylor was one 
of those people willing to oblige anybody, 
especially if any benefit was likely to occur 
to himself by so doing. As matters turned 
out he sincerely wished that he had left 
the salt soverely alone. 

" The clock chimed à quarter to three. 

I wish that fellow would come," said 
Elland; “he is a lazy young dog." Теп 
minutes to three arrived, but it did not 
bring Taylor with it. The various bovs to 
undergo punishment were seating them- 
selves on the forms, and the others were 
beginning to depart. Some were speculat- 
ing as to whether Mr. Palmer would keep 
them full time, and others were commenting 
on the hideous injustice to which they were 
about to submit. 

At five minutes to three Elland was 
fuming. Morrell was breathing out threaten- 
ings and slaughter ad lib. At last, across 
the quadrangle a figure was struggling, 

aring a huge oblong parcel. He staggered 
under the weight. Elland rushed out and 
clutched the oblong mass and bore it into 
the form room. A loud guffaw arose from 
those seated on the benches. * Shut up, 
you asses,” said some one; “he’s just 
here,” 

Morrell gasped; the parcel was far too 

rge to go into either desk or locker. 
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Quick,“ he cried, “ shove it up behind 
the blackboard.” 

The blackboard stood on the top of the 
lockers. It was an old one and never used 
now, and there was ample room behind. 
The two worthies hoisted their precious 
burden up. but, alas ! more haste, less speed ; 
Elland's foot slipped, so did the salt, and 
the two came down with a thundering 
crash to the floor. 'The paper covering 
burst. and the salt lay scattered right and 
left.. А titter passed round the room; 
Elland looked up feeling rather foolish ; he 
looked considerably more so when he en- 
countered the gaze of Mr. Palmer, who had 
been in the room during this little exhi- 
bition. 

“Eland and Morrell,” he said coldly, 
" when that little entertainment is quite 
over we will proceed with the grammar. 
and both of you come to my room imme- 
diately afterwards. “ No one is to touch 
that stuff.“ he added, till I order it to be 
removed." 

He was secretly much amused at the 
scene he had just witnessed. One of his 
pupils grovelling in a pile of salt was not a 
spectacle which he was often privileged to 
behold, and he thought over carefully what 
line of action he should pursue. Finally 
he settled on a plan which commended itself 
to his mind. 

After detention was over he interviewed 
the delinquents in his room. They plausibly 
explained the presence of the salt, and 
candidly told him the purpose for which it 
was purchased. 

Palmer smiled. “ Well" he said. “I 
won't punish vou severely this time; you 
had better gather up as much as you can 
and bring it across here in a newspaper.” 

The twain departed, rejoicing. It's all 
right, old man," said Morrell. “ We can 
keep out a good lump for home consumption 
and take him the rest. He'll never miss it.” 

“I will lay into Taylor. though," said 
Elland. Wait till he turns up to- 
morrow ! ` 

They leixurely gathered up the salt into 
a large newspaper, after carefully abstract- 
ing a good-sized lump. and proceeded down 
the passage to Mr. Palmers room, one 
holding each end of the paper. 

Simms and Arkwright of the Fifth were 
enjoying a game of football with an empty 
sardine tin, and kicking it up and down 
the passage with a vigour which they never 
displayed in their studies, Accidentally, on 
purpose, Simms propelled it with his right 
foot right at the face of the unfortunate 
Elland. It struck him full on the mouth. 
He promptly let loose his end of the paper 
and the salt once more found itself on 
the ground. The next minute the foot- 
ballers came streaming in from the field ; 
their feet covered with mud. Their course 
to the swimming-baths lay right across the 
place where the miserable Elland stood 
surveying his salt with one hand clapped 
to his injured jaw. 

In two minutes the place where the salt 
once lav was a wet muddy slush. The last 
to arrive were Kennedy and Somerset. of the 
Lower Sixth, great strong fellows, both of 
them in the first eleven. Kennedy shpped 
and fell all his length in the mess, and Somer- 
set, stumbling over him, followed suit, 
carrying his shirt and collar with him. 
Elland and Morrell thereupon beat a pre- 
cipitate retreat. Kennedy and his com- 
panion rose up bursting with wrath, and 
pounced on Simms for information. Who 
made this disgusting mess!“ roared Kennedy. 

„It wasn't us," gurzled Simms. It was 
Elland and Morrell ; we saw them drop it." 

For the remainder of the afternoon the 
electricians kept in close hiding. but of course 
they had to put in an appearance at tea. 
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Elland received а note just as he was going 
into hall " which took away his appetite. 
It was from a young friend of his in the 
Fifth, and it ran: Look out for Kennedy 
after prep.; he's going to thrash you." 
He passed it on to Morrell; Morrell looked 
up and shuddered. Kennedy was well 
known ! 

Sorrowfully they went into preparation; 
neither did any work. They had both 
seen Kennedy grin at Somerset as they 
entered. Never did any prep. go so quickly. 
The bell rang eight thirty; the forms were 
dismissed in order, beginning with the Upper 
Sixth. 

Elland and Morrell waited behind in the 
hope of slinking out with the master if he 
came out at the boys’ entrance. But no, he 
did not; he gathered up his books and 
vanished through the masters’ door, locking 
it behind him. АП was over. Kennedy, 
his eyes blazing with wrath, dashed into the 
room, and then a very pretty little bit of 
steeple-chasing began. Elland and Morrell 
leapt over the desks, carrying ink pots and 
books with them. At last they saw their 
opportunity and bolted through the door, 
Kennedy in hot pursuit; and they got 
through the door in safety it is true, but 
only to fall into the loving embrace of 
Somerset, who, nobly assisted bv three others, 
was keeping watch outside. 


It was supper-time, and those who were 
so minded were indulging in cheese and 
bread in the dininz-hall. Other» were 
larking about in the passages and form 
rooms before going to bed or to second 
prep. 

" Hi. you fellows !—listen ! ’ cried one of 
the cheese and bread ” eaters. 

A tumultuous and increasing roar swept 
down the passage. and a vouth poked his 
head into the hall. You fellows ате 
missing a treat," he said. °° Somerset and 
old Ken are laying into Elland and Morrell.” 

And they were! 
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THE RISING GENERATION. 
By Path BLAKE. 


wes І was young -E fugaces !— 
And came at Xmas home from school, 
My uncle put ше through my paces, 
And often made me feel a fool 
By posing problems which, in fact, 
I thought revealed a want of tact. 


He'd ask the date of Charles the Second, 
What countries bound the Caspian sea, 

How lunar cycles should be reckoned, 
Till I was fairly up a tree. 

But then he'd gently let me down 

By tipping me a half a crown. 


But now it is for me to follow 
His practice of "x" years ago, 
And try to make my nephew swallow 
The pill that used to vex me so, 
Before Pd vive my Xmas tip 
I meant to have him on the hip. 


“Give me" I cried, “the date of Сват; 
Where's Aden? Who was Robert Bruce?” 
I racked my brains to pose n teaser 
But found 'twas not the slightest use: 
He'd smilingly come up to scratch, 
Till I confessed I'd found my match. 


I asked him question after question, 

Not even chemistry was barred; 
He even made the kind suggestion 

That I shonld ask him somethiog hard! 
But were his answers right? Ah! well, 
To own the truth; I couldn't tell! 
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CHAPTER I.—A PEEP AT THE QUAD. 


I HAVE been looking through my private 

diary this afternoon. A glance at the 
brief entries of the last few weeks recalls 
a good many entertaining hours. and it 
has occurred to me that. as I'm unfortunate 
enough to be out of the Footer for the next 
few days, owing to a bad hack on the leg 
during Saturday's match. I may be able to 
amuse myself, and interest you, by telling 
in detail the stories of those episodes and 
events which have contributed to the recent 
excitement at Brocklesby. 

It’s a dear old place. this school of ours, 
and as I'm a prefect I've seen a good deal 
of its inner history, and of the characters 
who figured in all its important dramatic 
and humorous occurrences. The window of 
my den overlooks the main quadrangle, 
and, as І sit here with my open diary, a 
notebook and pen. I Jook down upon many 
of the chief actors in our little comedies. 
I'd like to be with them, but I'm not going 
to start grousing about the fortune of war 
which keeps me a prisoner, especially as I 
had the wonderful luck to bag the goal 
which won us the game. 

Before I settle down to work seriously 
let us take a peep at the quad together and 
discuss some well-known boys of Brocklesby. 
There's an interesting little group over 
there in the corner of the fives court. That 
merry youth telling a story to his two 
Upper-Fourth friends, Warner and Philpot, 
is " Spoof " (Graham. Spoof has provided 
the school with many humorous quarters- 
of-an-hour during the attacks of magic, 
conjuring, and other infectious diseases to 
which he has always fallen such a ready 
victim. 

There was one period when most of the 
lower-school boys lost pocket money over 
his trieks, for he had an astonishing knack 
of gaining the confidence of his hearers, and 
obtaining the loan of coin which he made 
to disappear in various remarkable ways. 
His ability to palm pennies and more 
valuable coins was only equal to the dex- 
terity with which he made varied types of 
gweetmeat disappear after his exhibitions of 
magical wonders were over. 

In the early conjuring stages he damaged 
upper-school toppers in the most brazen 
way, by promising to make Welsh rarebits 
or cakes therein, and to return the toppers 
unharmed and immaculate. He would first 
do the triek with all the expert parapher- 
nalia and “ patter” of the conjurer, and 
then, trying it a second time, would make 
an intentionally ghastly failure in a smart 
hat belonging to an upper-school lady- 
killer whom he particularly disliked. You 
may hear more of Spoof in the future, but 
it is worth while to mention now that he 
decided to drop the money-disappearing 
tricks when those losers of coin retaliated 
by regaining their property from Spoof's 
pockets in the dead of night while he slum- 
bered. 


Spoofs bosom pal. Warner—nicknamed 
“ Plum " after a certain famous cricketer 
whom the school adores—is chietly famous 
for the fact that he plays cricket in a way 
that makes him no unworthy possessor of 
such a distinguished nickname. and that he 
has for some time past been writing a comic 
Euclid. I wonder if it will ever be in a 


sufficiently complete state to warrant its 
publication in the“ B.O.P.” + 

Philpot, who completes the trio, is also 
not without a certain inventive genius, and 
last summer did wonderful things with a 
This glass he used on very 


burning- glass. 


Fraser, swooped down, held him up, and 
went through his pockets, with the result 
that the small boys who had been tortured 
in the quad during “ break," the unfortu- 
nates in Phils dormitory who had been 
rudely awakened from their peaceful slum. 
bers by the burning glass, and the martyrs 
of the Upper Fourth. who had been stung 
in class by à human wasp, were left in peace 
fora time, Phil himself being too sore and 
limp to try any further ex periments. 

That little group of infants whose shrill 
conversation floats into my room are the 
kids in the Upper Second, who are now in 
ecstasies of enthusiasm over natural history. 
They will talk Tadpole till further 
orders - dear little mites -and the greatest 
event of their lives is when à new contribu- 
tion arrives to the school museum. 

]t is evident from their conversation that 
a small bird arrived at school this morning, 
ма the classroom. window, and perched 
himself on the gas- racket, and they are 
now in the middle of à hot argument as to 
the particular species to which ће belongs. 
ману Jenkins, my fellow prefect, who 
looks after the school museum. would pro- 
bably diagnose it at once ак a common or 
garden sparrow, but these young naturalists 
are divided. They seem to agree that itis 
neither owl, “awk. nor eagle. but there are 
loud and insistent demands by four distinct 
voices for its publie recognition as а tom- 
tit, bulltinch, thrush, and lark! 


Natural History Enthusiasm in the Upper Second. 


sunny days with deadly effect, both in class 
and out. The quiet youth sitting on his left 
in class would suddenly yell with pain, and 
on the master inquiring into the matter, 
would apologise, and, with an agonised 
expression, explain that a bee must have 
stung him; the class would settle down 
again, and the boy in front of the desk 
would suddenly complain that the bee had 
stung Aim, on the back of his leg. Phil 
overdid it one day, though, by setting his 
Algebra alight, and the lynx-eyed master, 


Young Cropper. who is consulting hie 
notebook for information, will, 1 ind 
carry the day with bullfinch, for hes look 
upon as a bit of an authority since his father 
sent a couple of African grass-snakes as 8 
present to the museum. u 

Since the educational authorities 
insisted that greater attention sho "e 
given to nature study. the boom in п. 
dlers.” newts, tadpoles, beetles, snail 
sticklebacks, spiders, and other interesting 
creatures has become enormous. The quain 
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little shop, in the turning off the High 
Street, of Emden—naturalist, bird-fancier, 
and general dealer in livestock—has. in 
consequence, been the favourite meeting- 
place of the Kindergarten Kids," and, 
while even the tuck-shop suffers, Emden 
waxes rich by holding insects and animals 
of all kinds up to auction. Those unfortu- 
nates who have exhausted their funds on 
a combination of tuck and livestock, and 
cant borrow another groat, flatten their 
quaint little noses against the quaint little 


Emden. 


bow-windows, and gaze rapturously at the 
guinea-pigs, squirrels, toads, tortoises, 
hedgehogs, rats, and mice, which some day 
they may be able to purchase. The other 
afternoon, when I dropped in for a chat 
with Emden, he gave me some surprising 
details as to the extent to which he had 
benetited by the boom." 

‘It ain't only up at the big school.“ he 
told me, “ that boys ‘ave suddenly taken a 
hinterest in sticklebacks and suchlike, but 
it seems ав if it's runned all round the town, 
sir, and I gits this ere little show o’ mine 
fair crowded out with all sorts and condi- 
tions o’ youngsters—specially of an "arf 
‘oliday. I dunno if your young gen’leman 
a8 (0 ave a premit to keep sich things at 
the school, but—there you are, it's none o' 
my business to inquire. They comes in 
with their jam-jars and match-boxes and 
what not, the youngsters do, an’ it’s ‘ Got 
any good water-beetles to-day, Mr. Emden ? ` 

Ow about those special tadpoles you 
Promised ma?’ A couple of fat silk- 
worms, Emden, please,’ and so on, till at the 
end of the day my stock of sich things is 
absolutely, as you might say, redooced to a 
minium ! 

E An’ talkin’ о” silkworms," he went on 
glibly, “it's a funny thing they boys seem 
80 anxious to git the biggest worms money 
ien buy, quite forgettin’ that it ain't the 
8 kworm's dooty to sit still and watch itself 
роя corplent, во much as to spin silk. 
1 00 though I keeps on impressin’ оп em 
s be ке in - the worms' vo—ca- 

, will ave whoppers, so that the 
Kul boast, of ownin' a bigger silkworm than 
the other young gen’lemen.”’ 
is a result of this nature-worship it is 
wi ost impossible to find a second-former 
à 158 Pockets do not contain examples of 

Хе insects or marvellous fossils, 
= 10 ев, or flints, while they nearly all have 

otebooks in which their collections and 
experiences are recorded. : 
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That group of giddy young contortionists 
over there by the Detention Room also 
comes from the Lower Second; they are 
also nuts on natural history, though they 
are more interested in the larger branches. 
Not only do they revel in their lessons, 
however, but they carry their enthusiasm 
for the subject into their games. They're 
now engaged, you will observe. in imitating 
and playing at the animals about which 
they've just had a lesson. It’s rather diffi- 
cult to discover what that weird little scrub 
is supposed to represent, but it certainly 
isn't a bad imitation of acting the goat. 
I expect that if we watch long enough we 
shall see one of the bunch attempt a repre- 
sentation of a newt. 

The infant in the corner who is looking 
on so enthusiastically has reason to be 
grateful to me. He was fooling the other day 
when a piece of paper dropped out of his 
pocket. I picked it up before anyone else 
noticed it, and read the following words : 

“ Dear Mumsey,—I am getting on nicely 
now. We have a lot of fine lessons about 
animals and birds and things, and we go 
out at break and play at what we had a 
lesson on. and make a jolly row I can tell 
you. The acquarium is well stocked with 
gold-fish, and we take great care to give 
them some water. If you send me some 


more money І will try them with a sweet 
or two. and a few spoons of jam. We have 
а nice room and the boys sometimes look 


in and make faces as they pass along, but 
we don't care. We like the football, but 
Га rather go hunting for fossils. lm in 


the singing class and may be able to sing 
on the speech day. The chaps in the Second 
are rather beasts but ü 

I called the kid up. returned his letter, 


and advised him to keep jam out of the 


“ acquarium," and to work hard at footer 


if he valued his peace. I think I ve gained 
a pal for life, and the youngster whose 
ambition it was to grow 
into a frowsty old fossil. 
hunter may vet kick a goal 
for his school. 

Those two bullet-headed 
young bandits walking to- 
wards the " Gym," whose 
conversation is peppered 
with such sporting phrases 
as "I got in under the 
mark with my left.“ Yes, 
but if you hadn't ducked 
you'd have been laid out." 
“ [t was the upper-cut that 
paralysed him," are not, as 
you might infer from their 
last remark, discussing the 
school cookery. They're the 
two inseparables who came 
back from the Christmas 
holidays very keen on form- 
ing & boxing club. They're 
always sparring at each 
other in a friendly way. 
but I think it wants a real 
big scientific row in the 
upper school to revive the 
interest in fighting. 

Those three boys slouch- 
ing past them, with their 
hands in their pockets, 
stooping shoulders, and general air of con- 
temptuous indifference and boredom. are 
Pridham, Burton, and Millis, the slackers, 
who will only do just sufficient work and play 
to avoid rows, and who make the duties of 
prefects and masters much more hard b 
setting a wretched example to the sma 
boy. They never would shine as sportsmen. 
and they endeavour to create a fashion and 
cult of their own by affecting superiority. 
I think we shall have trouble with them 
yet, and I have hopes that they'll fal foul 
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of the young bruisers one of these days, 
and have a lot of the nonsense knocked out 
of them. 

Slackness dropped out of fashion a couple 
of years ago after two of the leaders of the 
gang—young dandies who have since left 
us—had received a much-needed lesson. 
They were in the swimming-baths one day, 
looking on, in a superior way, at some 
youngsters who were making plucky efforts 
to acquire proficiency in the "'overarm 
stroke " and other analogous achievements. 
The slackers were sniffy and sneery about 
swimming themselves—some of them had 
managed to get excused by letters from 
home, and others thought it too much fag 
to undress. Two of the latter type were the 
louts who were amusing themselves by 
ragging the kids, and they soon made them- 
selves so particularly irritating that one of 
the youngsters purposely splashed them. 
The damage to their clothes roused the 
slackers, and they promised a record hiding 
to the young 'un when he left the water. 

The kid stuck in till he shivered, and 
then. when he came out, they seized him 
and started cutting at his bare legs with 
a cane. They were in the midst of this 
pastime and gradually reducing the young- 
ster to tears when the captain walked in. 
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into the bath with his clothes on.“ 


He badly wanted an opportunity of givin 
the slackers a lesson, and Беш told ру one 
of the youngster's friends what had hap- 
pened, he walked straight up to Matthews, 
the biggest of the dandies, who, before he 
had time to say “ knife.” found himself 
grabbed by the collar and hurled into the 
io with his clothes on. 

e captain's example was quickly fol- 
lowed, for the door of Risse ind 
Dunning. the other slacker, opened, and а 
push in the back from á youngster sent 


— 
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him splashing into the water to join his 
infuriated pal. 

The moist exit of Matthews and Dunning, 
their vows of vengeance on the captain, the 
report to the Head, and their subsequent 
snubbing, knocked a lot of the life out of 
their languid movement and it gradually 
fizzled. It's growing again now, however, 
and l'm looking for another episode to nip 
it effectually in the bud for ever. 

Those two masters who are just crossing 
the quad to their houses are Sniff” Har- 
court, the chemistry master—a bit of a 
genius in his way—and " Beetroot " Fraser. 

Harcourt will one day, I believe, receive 
his due and become world-famed as a great 
inventor. Не gained the nickname of 
" Sniff " from the appalling smells he con- 
cocted during his early experiments in tlie 
laboratory; and if he has heroism enough 
to live through the many setbacks and 
failures of his experimental stages. I feel 
sure he will vet do something to shake the 
world. 

That smart-looking little chap with the 
dark curly hair, who is throwing catches 
to the fat red-faced bov in spectacles, is 
" Ducky " Dent, who earned. fame and his 
alluring nickname by talking in his sleep 
after returning from his last holidays. He 
had evidently been to a Christmas party 
of a distinctly fascinating type. and there 
had been smitten by a little lady who had 
returned his enthusiasm, for when he got 
back to Brocklesby he woke one or two of 
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his friends one night by imploring, in a loud 
voice, a certain lady һе addressed as 

“Ducky” to have "just one more ice," 
and not to forget to meet him after the 
supper dance. The other affectionate out- 
burst overheard bv the listeners. settled 
Dent's nickname for ever. 

His pal, the fat boy, is Beefy " Jackson 
(his father is a butcher), who makes à good 
deal of pocket. money by writing hnes for 
the boys who get impots. The proceeds of 
his nefarious practices he invests in the tuck 
shop. and then disturbs his dormitory in 
the small hours by his appallinzly vigorous 
snoring, m the unfortunate prefect of 
the dormitory which harbours him. and 
Beefy, when he is in his thickest form, 
would sive a long start to a grampus and 
beat him. 

Theres Sharpe—our Footer captain— 
talking to Marechal, the French master. 
Sharpe is a magnificent all-round sport. and 
one of the most popular boys in Brocklesby. 
The school is looking with great interest on 
these two, for there is a talk of a Footer 
match between our first and a team of 
French boys at a school near Boulogne. 
Marechal is a most keen sportsman, and as 
our French class has, for some time past, 
been conducting correspondence with the 
French boys, the two schools are busy 
trying to arrange a meeting. 

That other fat-faced boy, looking moodily 
out of the Detention Коош window, is voung 
Prodger, whose recent notorious exploit. of 


running a supper club in his dormitory has 
started the new term in such an exciting 
manner for the lower school, and has inci- 
dentally knocked most of the fun out of 
Prodyver’s existence for some time to come. 

Since the news of Prodeer's escapade has 
leaked out he has become the idol of the 
lower school, but it will need all the hero. 
worship of the Kindergarten to reconcile 
the disgraced president. of the supper club 
to his punishment of the next few days. kh 
was something of a record for Brocklesby 
that the Head should have to start. whole. 
sale swishing so soon after the beginning of 
a term; and he didn't forget, when publicly 
reprimanding President Prodyger and ins 
fellow-misereants, te warn the school as to 
the dire punishment whieh awaited any 
future outbreaks of the kind. 

] have not heard the full unofficial version 
of the incident vet, so | shall ask Prodyer 
up to tea with me to-day. Lb cannot help 
adminng the ornainality of the youth, 
though И was so miscuided, and the scat- 
tered portions of the story which I have 
heard from. various. lips have whetted my 
appetite for full and complete details of the 
conspiracy which led to such disastrous 
results. ] am sure Prodeer's society will 
make my tea additionally enjoyable ; but 
І must drop this seribbling for à while and 
start preparations, if | want to do my guest 
adequate honour, so you will excuse me, 
wont you? 


(До be cantina.) 
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ADVENTURES WITH AVALANCHES. 


A are an everyday occurrence 


in the Alps. but it is only occasionally, 
when their track crosses that of some 
adventurous climber, or when, still more 
rarely, they hurl into ruin some village or 
hamlet, that they come to the notice of 
the average man. Опе may sometimes 
see а model of an avalanche on the steep 
roof of a house when the snow, having 
accumulated to such an extent, slides down 
the slope by the action of its own weight, 
not unírequently precipitating itself upon 
some unfortunate passer-by in the street 
below. 

But the avalanche of the Alps varies 
from a sudden slide of snow of a few hundred 
tons to a tremendous mass approaching half 
a million tons sliding down the mountain- 
side with an ever-increasing momentum and 
sweeping away everything which is untor- 
tunate enough to oppose its downward 
course. А party of mountaineers, for 
instance, who escaped an avalanche bv the 
skin of their teeth, afterwards examined 
it in its final resting-place at their leisure. 
It had a length of 3,300 feet, an average 
depth of 5 feet, and a computed bulk of 
611,000 square yards. Its weight, at a very 
moderate calculation, would reach 450,000 
tons. 

Nome years ago two climbers were crossing 
a gully of ice down which they could see 
small avalanches constantly sliding. How- 
ever. they attempted to cross this gully, 
taking their chance of dodging the avalanches 
much as a soldier might cross the zone of 
fire and take his chance of dodging the 
bullets. They failed in their attempt, for a 
larger avalanche than usual came spinning 
down the gully, picked the two men up, 
and carried them upon its surface a dis- 
tance of 800 feet. One of the men, in con- 
aequence of this terrific ride, was unconscious 
for three weeks, while the other miracu- 


By A. В. Соор: R. 
lously escaped with a badly sprained ankle 


and a few bruises. 

The late Professor Tyndall, who used to 
go vear after year to Switzerland while he 
was engaged in his interesting Investigations 
as to the nature and movement of glaciers, 
had one of the most thrilling. experiences 
on record in connection. with an avalanche. 
lt happened in the Engwline. and his 
companions were Messrs. Hutchinson. Lee 
Warner, and two guides. nomed Jenni and 
Walter. The party were all roped together 
and were descending a gully of ice with 
snow resting upon it. They had not got 
far down the slope when Jenni turned round 
and said, " A false step here may cause an 
avalanche. Be careful." Не had scarcely 
spoken when the false step was made. : 

Professor Tyndall was second in the line, 
and he saw his friends and the guide Walter, 
who brought up the rear, whirled past him. 
He did his best to check the downward 
rush, but in vain, and all five found them- 
selves riding downwards on the back of 
the avalanche which a single slip had 
started. The Professor, being an old 
mountaineer, knew what to do in such an 
emergency. and, keeping his presence of 
mind, he strove to thrust his alpenstock 
through the moving snow into the ice 
beneath. This brake, however, failed to 
act, and they were carried downwards 
with incredible velocity and all in a tangle, 
and a few minutes later were actually carried 
by the avalanche clean over a crevasse, 
the velocity being so great that it did not 
give them time, as it were, to drop into the 
frightful rent in the mountain, and the 
terrible shde continued, 

Very soon a second crevasse was reached, 
and the guide, Jenni, seeing that they were 
approaching it, did a magnificently brave 
act, for he deliberately threw himself into 
the chasm, fecling sure that the others 


would be carried over it as before, and 
hoping that the strain of his weight on the 
other end of the rope would balance the 
party, as it were, and check the downward 
course. No tremendous, however, was their 
velocity, that although he was an excep- 
tionally heavy man, the weight of the other 
four jerked heim out of the fissure, and tlie 
shide continued. 

Jenni was now the hindmost of the 
sliding group, with the Professor next to 
him and the three foremost men riding, аз 
it were, on the head of the avalanche. The 
guide knew that at the end of the long 
slope down which they were travelling the 
glacier became precipitous, and at the base 
there was quite a series of terribly deep 
chasms. down which they must inevitably 
fall and be buried under the thousands of 
tons of snow composing the tail of the 
avalanche. Both the Professor and Jenm 
had lost their alpenstocks, but the former 
strove with might and main to drive his 
heels into the firmer surface beneath the 
snow. Now or never they must be brought 
to rest. Let the Professor himself relate 
how the adventure concluded : 

* Looking in advance I noticed that the 
slope for a short distance became less steep. 
and then fell as before. Now or never we 
must be brought to rest. The speed visibly 
slackened, and I thought we were saved. 
But the momentum had been too great; 
the avalanche crossed the brow, and in part 
regained its motion. Here Hutchinson 
threw his arm round his friend, all hope 
being extinguished, while I grasped my 
belt, and struggled to free myself. Finding 
this difficult from the tossing, I suddenly 
resumed the strain upon the rope. Destiny 
had so related the downward impetus (0 
Jenni's pull as to give the latter a slight 
advantage, and the whole question wee 
whether the opposing force would have time 


toact. This was all arranged in our favour, 
for we came to rest so near the brow that 
two or three seconds of our average motion 
of descent must have carried us over. Had 
this occurred we should have fallen into 
the chasm and been covered up by the tail 
of the avalanche. Hutchinson emerged 
from the snow with his forehead bleeding, 
but the wound was superficial; Jenni had 
& bit of flesh removed from his hand by 
collision against a stone; the pressure of 
the rope had left black belts on my arm, 
and we all experienced a tingling sensation 
over the hands, like that produced by 
incipient frost-bite, which continued for 
several days. I found a portion of my 
watch-chain hanging round my neck, 
another portion in my pocket; the watch 
was gone.” 

Mr. Gossett tells a story in the Alpine 
Journal " of an avalanche accident on the 
famous Haut de Cry. In this accident, 
Tyndall's favourite guide, Bennen, perished. 
It was another case of crossing a gully full 
of snow. The Journal" says: 

“ Bennen advanced; he had made but 
à few steps when we heard a deep cutting 
sound. The snowfield split in two about 


Te are no sables on Sable Island. It 
would be as reasonable to look for a 
sable there as for a salmon on the Great 
Nahara. 

Look out “ sable " in the French diction- 
ary, and you will find it means sand.” 


` Sable Island is Sand Island. 


It is a mere dot in a map of the North 
Atlantic, standing out by itself south of a 
line drawn between Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
St. John's, Newfoundland. All that part of 
the world was more or less in French hands 
for the first century or two after its dis- 
covery, so that we find many French names. 
When it came into British possession the 
name was not translated, and Sable Island 
it 1s still. 

What the Goodwin Sands are to the 
Thames, that this island is to the great 
channel through which ships pass into the 
River St. Lawrence. For untold ages the 
icebergs which float down from Greenland 
and Labrador through the Straits of Belle 
Isle have melted into these warmer waters, 
and deposited beneath them the pebbles, 
gnt, dust, and other solids which they 
carried with them ; and the strong northerly 
and westerly currents of the Atlantic meeting 
here swirl up similar contributions; and 
во is formed the heap of sand which is for 
ever increasing in bulk and changing in 
shape. iis 

Part of this huge bank has become raised 
above the sea, and forms Sable Island—an 
island of nothing but soft sand. From its 
westernmost end to the nearest point of 

ova Scotia is eighty-five miles; it stretches 
east and west about twenty-three miles ; 
and across it is little over one. Its highest 
ndge is 110 feet above the tide, and from it 
all the interior is visible. The sand along its 
horth shore is piled up into ridges, the sea- 
ward face being cut into cliffs by the winds 
and waves; along the middle there is a 
h-water lake some twelve miles long ; 
and the rest is a valley of undulating sand- 

“aps, covered with a coarse grass such as 
we can see in sandy beaches in England. 

. this grass to die out, the whole 
sand would be blown away, for there is 
nothing else to keep the surface together 
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fourteen or fifteen feet above us. The cleft 
was at first quite narrow, not more than an 
inch broad. Ап awful silence ensued; it 
lasted but a few seconds, and then it was 
broken by Bennen’s voice: ° Wir sind alle 
verloren.“ His words were slow and solemn, 
and those who knew him felt what they 
really meant when spoken by such a man 
as Bennen. They were his last words. I 
drove my alpenstock into the snow, and 
brought the weight of my body to bear on 
it. Ithen waited. It was an awful moment 
of suspense. I turned my head towards 
Bennen to see whether he had done the same 
thing. To my astonishment I saw him turn 
round, face the valley, and stretch out both 
arms. The ground on which we st d 
bezan to move slowly, and I felt the utter 
helplessness of my alpenstock. I soon sank 
up to my shoulders and began descending 
backwards. Before long I was covered up 
with snow, and in utter darkness. I was 
suffocating, when with a jerk I suddenly 
came to the surface again. To prevent 
mvself sinking again I made use of my arms 
much in the same way as when swimming 
in a standing position. At last I noticed 
that I was moving slower; then I saw the 


SABLE ISLAND. 
By CLEVEDON KEN. 


than the network of roots. Whenever a 
storm breaks away some sods of it, the 
breach has to be repaired at once, like a 
leak in a ship at sea. 

There is also an abundance of creeping 
plants, cranberries, and even strawberries, 
and some flowering plants too: but the sea- 
spray and sand.storms reach everywhere, 
and prevent the growth of trees. The 
temperature is quite mild, owing to the 
surrounding Gulf Stream, and the sand 
retains the heavy rains and fogs as a sponge 
would, so that one can find good water any- 
where. 

We must bear in mind that, though we 
call it an island. yet we have to do with 
only a small fringe of a vast and deadly 
shoal which lurks beneath the surface for 
miles in every direction. 

Thereisno harbour; and the Government 
steamer which calls (nominally) once a 
month with supplices, letters, or visitors, 
has to anchor far away while the tough 
lifeboat works its way through the surf and 
back again. Sometimes weeks pass beyond 
the regular time. 

Thus for leagues around Sable Island 
navigation is most dangerous. The island, 
as the map shows, lies on the course of 
traffic; the bewildering fogs are rarely 
absent; and currents, strong and shifting, 
drag many and many a vessel upon the sand- 
bars. No wonder that Sable Island has 
been called the Graveyard of the Atlantic— 
a burial.place of ships and of men. Some 
are wrecked in view of the watchers and in 
spite of their efforts; some are unseen till 
the fog lifts and shows them ashore, or till 
their timbers are found floating in on the 
waves. Some are only known to have been 
lost because they were known to have 
entered the channel, and were never seen 
more; while occasionally some more than 
ordinarily violent wind will tear off project- 
ing cliffs, unburying timbers and skeletons 
utterly beyond identification, after, it may 
be, centuries of concealment. 

This, then, is exactly the place for our 
Christian civilisation to provide with light- 
houses and a staff of coastguards. Of these 
brave men living on the island there are 
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pieces of snow in front of me stop at some 
yards’ distance; then the snow straight 
before me stopped." 

But the snow behind pressed on and 
buried Mr. Gossett. So intense was the 
pressure that he could not move, and he 
began to fear that it would be impossible to 
extricate himself. Then, while vainly trying 
to move his arms. he suddenly became aware 
that his hands, as far as the wrists, had the 
faculty of motion. "The cheering conclusion 
was that they must be above the snow. 
So Mr. Gossett struggled on. At last he 
saw a faint glimmer of light. The crust 
above his head was getting thinner, and 
let a little air pass; but he could no longer 
reach it with his hands. The idea struck 
him that he might pierce it with his breath. 
He tried. and, after several etforts, he suc- 
ceeded. Then he shouted for help, and one 
of his guides, who had escaped uninjured, 
came and extricated him. The snow had 
to be cut with an axe down to his feet before 
he could be pulled out. Then he found 
that his travelling companion, M. Boissonet, 
was dead, and that no trace of Bennen 
could be found. Afterwards, however, the 
body was recovered. 


about forty, including. that is, their families. 
They lead, of course. an isolated, but not 
a solitary, life. The Canadian Government, 
with help from the Mother Country, keeps 
up two lighthouses, several refuges, out- 
stations where evervthing is always in 
readiness for rescuing and attending to ship- 
wrecked persons, and a staff of salvage 
men, for goods saved from the wrecks ; 
together with all necessary stores, and a 
small head of cattle for milk and food. 
These are connected by telephone with a 
central station, where the Superintendent has 
his quarters. The small low-roofed houses 
are most snug and comfortable; rich, too, 
in mahogany fittings and copper vessels— 
relics, it may be, of Portuguese galleons lost 
in the days of the Tudors. 

The sea around swarms with cod and 
other fish. and on the inland fresh-water 
Јаке swim many duck and sheldrakes ; 
while gulls make their colonies on the highest 
of the ridges. Schools of seal frequent the 
sandy beach and roll about in the shallows in 
sunny weather. But the most interesting 
animal life is the horde of half-wild ponies 
which find their food in plenty in the coarse 
grass and other vegetation. Of them there 
are now about two hundred. Most likely they 
are descendants of French horses, either 
washed ashore from some wreck or purposely 
imported and left to lead a free life and to 
multiply as they might. Once a year the 
Government takes toll of them for the 
Canadian market, when there is a highly 
exciting round-up, ending with the capture 
of selected victims, binding them to some 
boards, when they are hoisted on to the 
surf-boats, and then shipped off to Halifax, 
indignant and scared. 

It is to be feared that some day Sable 
Island wil] disappear before the force of 
the wind and waves. Within the last torty 
years the west lighthouse has twice had to 
be moved. owing to the wasting away of the 
sand cliff beneath it. Should this happen, 
then this hideous channel will be left in 
utter darkness; unless, indeed, the progress 
of science can discover some other means 
than those we yet possess of illuminating 
these vast wastes'of wüter. 
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SOME MORE “BOY'S OWN” PETS. 


By Sr. MichakL-PoDMORE, M.A., F. Z. S. 


wood - pigeon which had been flushed from who “ went in for them had no difficulty 
its young. We soon spotted a flimsy plat. in fulfilling the duties of a foster-mother. 
form of dry sticks with a dark mass in the The young were taken with the nest to pre- 


vERY English schoolboy is familiar with 
the handsome wood-pigeon which fre- 
quents almost every copse and plantation 
in Great Britain. Some of us, perhaps, 
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(Photo by Sv. MICHAEL-PODMORE. i ў 
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Young of Wood-pigeon Hybrid (C. Palumbus x ES S | 
C. Domesticus and C. Palumbus x С, Domesticus ). UN Mii ee Е کر‎ 
On view in the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. А d 5 " 
Wood-pigeon Hybrid. Wood-pigeon Hen. 
remember our first fright while poaching The former in the Western Aviary, London Zoo : the latter preserved and in the possession 
of st. Michael-Podmore. 


on forbidden ground. А noisy flappinz of 
wings sounded overhead which gave us a | я | 
8 RISER 8a centre, and one of us kept “cave” while vent handling. and fed on soaked wheat 
the other climbed the tall stately pine, and with an occasional sprinkling of Hyde's 

soon two healthy young squabs were safely grit. ln a few days they were perfectly 
deposited in our coat-pockets. tame and would restlessly shake their wings 
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(Photo bu Sr. MicHAtt-PoDMORE. 


Wood-pigeon Hybrid Hen (€. Palumbus x : — £M 
E Pomii and C. Domesticus). [ o by ST. MICHA .PODMORE.- 
Preserved in the British Museum. Young of Wood-pigeon Hybrid Wood-pigeon Hybrid. Homer (Hen). 


and Domestic Pigeon. 
start, and, looking up. we 1 a large 
pird rushing with hurried heavy flight and In my school days there were generally and utter a squeaking sound whenever they 
scattering small white feathers upon the about a dozen young wood-pigeons reared were hungry. Many ow away. but a £ y 
neighbouring twigs. We knew this was a during the summer term, and the fellows number found their way to the home 


aviaries. І was so fond of these birds that 
I received the nickname of Wood-pigeon.”’ 

Wood-pigeons become very attached to 
their owners. I possessed one which would 
fly after me out of doors and answer my call 
with a gentle Coo-roo-hoo-coo-00." When 
he was twelve months old I confined him in 
alarge aviary. One night the thieves came, 
and when I went to feed my birds as usual 
I found the door had been forced open and 
pigeons and doves were gone. I missed my 
pet very much and never expected to see 
him again. One morning, however, I was 
awakened by a familiar note, and, going to 
the window, saw my old friend perched upon 
an apple-tree. He had lost his tail and had 
evidently escaped from captivity. I opened 
the window and called him. He flew to me 
at once, and ever after that I confined him 
in a large wicker cage indoors. This bird 
became more like a parrot than а pigeon, 
and lived to a great age. I taught him 
many amusing tricks, and he was the most 
interesting pet I ever possessed. 

Wood-pigeons have a regular system of 
feeding in the summer, and when wandering 
in their haunts the hour of the day may be 
fairly well ascertained by their punctuality. 
The birds start to the feeding-ground at 
6 A. u.. returning to the woods at 10 А.м. 
Here they remain about an hour, and then 
resort to feed again until noon. They rest 
between twelve and two, and the last feed 
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is between two and five. I found these 
Observations useful to me when searching 
for their nests, because I generally found 
young or eggs if a bird was flushed out of 
the woods during feeding hours. 

Wood-pigeons will breed with domestic 
pigeons and their young will also interbreed. 
I never succeeded in any experiment with 
the cock wood-pigeon, but the hen produces 
healthy, beautiful offspring, as will be seen 
from the accompanying illustration. The 
wild birds must be procured at an early age 
and in due course confined in separate 
aviaries with their mates. It is wise to 
choose tame pigeons whose plumage con- 
tains the greyish-blue feathers. A white 
bird would probably terrify the hen. 

I found most of the cross-bred wood- 
pigeons died at an early age from being 
crushed to death against the hard resisting 
surface of the nest-box. To obviate this 
I invented a nest of elastic material to 
represent the natural platform of dried 
twigs. and fed the old birds with plenty of 
fresh lettuce, dari. and wheat. 

In 1899 I reared the handsome bird re- 
presented in the photo with its wood-pigeon 
mother. This hybrid was exhibited in 
U.S.A., and for four years remained in che 
Western Aviary of the London Zoological 
Gardens. When he was six months old 
I paired him to a blue homer, but it was not 
until 1902 that any of their young lived. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE 


Г saddles there is little new to report, 
Brooks and Lycett still being the 
favourite makes. The XL All Specialities, 
Ltd., of Birmingham, have an interesting 
spring saddle which costs only 158. complete 
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or,, 


SPRING EVES. | SORER ADJUSTING 


SPRING TIRSION 
ro RIBAS РЕГСАГ. 


Fra. 15.—Tuk XL ALL SPRING SADDLE, 


with seat pillar. Nowadays, when the ease 
and comfort of cycling are so much considered, 
this saddle should come in for a great share 
of patronage. The accompanying diagram 
Т М explanatory, but it may be mentioned 

t the springs in this saddle may be 


Patent 9093/07, 


8 + 
Fis. 16.—TRHR TUBELESS INFLATOR CONNECTION. 
a or decreased in power to suit the 
: erent weights of the riders by simply 
altering the adjusting screws. 


yres are, of course, much cheaper now 


than they were formerly. Dunlop and 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


PART I. 


Palmer still hold the field, although there 
are several other firms whose tyres are to 
be recommended. especially the Bates Tyre, 
of which the writer can speak from ex- 
perience. Since we wrote last year of the 
Imperial Puncture Preventer we have been 
able to give it a thorough test in both our 
tyres. It was really surprising to find that 
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FIG. 17.—THE Stor THIEF SADDLE PIN. 


it was impossible to puncture the inner 
tube after the solution had been put inside 
it. As soon as a puncture was made во was 
it automatically sealed up. The Imperial 
Puncture Preventer costs only ls. 6d. per 
cone, and one cone is sufficient for one 
tyre. It is sold in powder form, and is in- 
serted through the valve and then a small 
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A remarkable feature of my experiments 
has been the difficulty in rearing the first- 
cross young and the ease with which these 
in their turn multiplied. In 1903 I pos- 
sessed several of their offspring. One of 
these was a hen, and I paired her to another 
half-bred wood-pigeon. She laid a large 
number of eggs, and one of her young ones 
is in the Zoo. This female died during my 
absence in Australasia, but her remains 
have since been preserved and presented to 
the Cambridge University Museum. 

The lesson to be learnt from my successful 
experiments with wood-pigeons is Never 
say anything cannot be done simply because 
others think so." If we were always to act 
on the principle that everything is impossible 
which great men have failed to do, science 
and invention would remain at a standstill. 
It is evident that a new and useful variety 
of pigeons might be added to our list if boys 
were to take up this study at an early age. 
The chief difficulty is the time required, but 
by building upon my incomplete work per- 
fection might be attained. 

The wild stock-dove and turtle-dove will 
also breed with domestic pigeons, but their 
mates must be carefully selected and bred 
for the purpose. When we consider, how- 
ever. the size of the runt, poulter, and almond 
tumbler, and that they all originated from 
the blue-rock, the task of carrying on my 
work should not be considered very difficult. 


1909 SEASON. 


quantity of water is added. It is not sticky, 
and does not harm the rubber in any way 
whatever. It is really a revelation, and if 


Fic. 18.—THE РАХ-А-ВАТТАХ ALARM, 


you want to avoid puncture troubles invest 
3s. in two cones of the I. P. P." 


Every new season has its fresh crop of 
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Fic. 19.—ТнЕ ~ Revon” CHAIN OOVER. 


cycle accessories. This year they are par- 
ticularly prolific. d d ET 

A patent tubeless inflator has been on 
the market some time now. Аз you will see 


from the above illustration, the rubber tube 
is entirely dispensed with. The connection 
with the valve is made by means of a patent 
swivel; this is screwed up quite tightly on 
to the valve, and there you are! So much 
annoyance is often caused by the rubber 
connection of a pump perishing that many 
riders will find this device quite a boon, 

An undoubted novelty is Welch's patent 
Stop Thief Saddle Pin Clip. Thousands of 
bicycles are stolen every year: a lock and 
chain to secure a cycle is useless, as the 
chain can be cut in a second by a designing 
thief. But to remove the saddle is to render 
the bicycle unrideable, and the thief would 
have small chance of getting away. 

The Stop Thief Saddle Pin Clip renders 
the saddle easy of removal, and costs only 
ls. 6d. It consists of a clip with tongue in 
one piece as shown (fig. 1), which is clamped 
to the saddle pillar by nut and bolt, and 
adjustable in order to obtain the desired 
height for saddle. To fit the appliance, 
loosen the nut on bolt in frame of bicycle 
which clamps the seat pillar in the ordinary 
way, во as to allow the easy removal and 
replacement of seat pillar. The clip, when in 
position, rests on the top of the frame, and 
the tongue (fig. 2) fits in the slot between 
the ears of the seat-pillar frame lug (fig. 3), 
and prevents any movement. It appears 
to be a very useful article, but we imagine 
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that expert cycle thieves will go about 
armed with a saddle ready to slip on an 
unsaddled cycle, mount it, and away! 
Still, the possession of a saddle of this 
description is an undoubted advantage. 
Those youngsters who delight in anything 
of a noisy nature will welcome the Pan-a- 


Fic, 20.—Tue B.S. A. ADJUSTABLE SPANNER, 


Rattan" we have illustrated. It costs ls. 
and 18. 6d., and makes an excellent substitute 
for a bell. Upon the cord at the handle-bar 
being raised, a clapper engages with the 
spokes and a startling noise is the result. For 
ordinary purposes, I fear the device is much 
too noisy. We shall see if it has a long life! 

Messrs. Dover, Ltd. of Northampton, 
have several very cheap adjustable gear 


cases. Their“ Revod " transparent chain 
cover we have illustrated. It is simplicity 
itself, and can be fixed to any machine in 
less than a minute and removed with the 
same ease. It is of handsome appearance, 
and costs from 74. 6d. to 9s. according to 
quality. For riding in wet and muddy 
weather this is just the thing to save your 
machine from much dirt and rust and their 
accompanying evils, 

The same tirm have some very excellent 
mud-guards and a series of exonite handles, 
all made in one piece. If you are wanting 
new handles, you should ask to see ` Dovers.” 

The B.S.A. Co. are always coming out 
with novelties, and when you see the mark 
B.S.A. you may be sure the article is a 
thoroughly good one. 

A simple adjustable spanner is what we 
have been looking for a long time. Here it 
is. It costs only 2s. 9d. It is so designed 
and adjusted that it can readily be fitted 
to any size nut while holding in one hand. 
A slight pressure from the thumb brings 
the spanner into action immediately. It 
cannot slip, as the more pressure put upon 
it the tighter the grip, and, being held and 
manipulated by one hand, it is particularly 
useful, and will come in handy in places 
where a spanner requiring two hands would 
be unworkable. 

[THE END.] 
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puse who knows Canadians, or who 
has been to Canada, will admit that 
there is a general tendency on the part of 
Canadians to become more like the people 
of the United States every year. 

There are some who tell us that in a few 
years Canada will be quite independent. We 
shall see. Others say that Canadians, like 
most Colonials, are quite independent enough 
as it is. 

In the days of our youth we learned that 
Canada was in America, and yet Canadians 
will gravely speak of crossing the border into 
America, when planning a visit to“ the Land 
of the Almighty Dollar!“ 

It was the writers privilege. while in 
Montreal, to see a (so-called) Rugby football 
match between the McGill University of 
Montreal and the University of Toronto, 
The Canadian game is by no means (so we 
were informed) as fierce and strenuous as the 
game played in the United States of America, 
but for all that it was a surprise to one accus- 
tomed to English “ Rugger.” The players 
turned out in leather jackets thickly padded 
at shoulders and elbows, substantial nether 
garments with more padding and pieces of 
cane (inserted as in cricket pads) to protect 
their thighs. 

The majority, if not all. wore shin-guards 
under their stockings. while several of the 
forwards had on their heads a kind of head- 
gear which resembled an inverted saucepan 
without the handle. These remarkable 
helmets are made of very stiff leather and 
are avery necessary protection for the head, 
as the play testified. Nose-guards and 
india-rubber mouth-protectors completed 
the costume of the most fully equipped of 
the players. 

There was nothing remarkable about the 
game itself except its roughness. In spite of 
the precautions taken to guard against 
accidents, several players were assisted from 
the ground ard reserve men took their places 
in the team. It is no unusual thing for a 


CANADIAN UNIVERSITIES. 
By М. LIVINGSTONE Irwin. 


team to finish a match with less than half of 
the men who lined up at the beginning of the 
game ! 

But it was the spectators (they call them 
“ rooters " in the States) who chiefly aroused 
our interest. The undergraduates of MeGill, 
most of them equipped with walking-sticks, 
from which fluttered little flags in the red 
and white of McGill. tilled the °° bleachers,” 
or uncovered stands. At intervals along 
the front of the stands were picked men 
(chosen, probably, because of lungs of 
leather !) armed with megaphones and canes, 
with which they led and conducted an 
organised series of shouting. The result 
was as follows : 

ого (through the megaphone, f.): " Now 
then, boys! All together!” 

CHORUS (shouted fff.): * M—C—G—I—L 
—L! Whats the matter with old McGill ? 
She's all right? Oh yes, you bet!“ 

SoLo (as before, but ff.) : * Who'sall right * ^" 

CHORUS (Hf.): MCGILL! McGILL! 
McGILL ! " 

Toronto University (generaly known as 
"Varsity ") had but few supporters com- 
pared to the McGill throng, but while the 
Montreal men were recovering their breath, 
at intervals the cry, or rather song and cry, 
of Toronto conld be clearly heard. 

Those readers of the“ B.O.P.” who know 
the bugle-call * Fall in" will doubtless 
recognise the following : 
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е. 
Tor- on- to! Tor- on to! 


(Shouted) T. O-R.O-N. T-O ! 


TOR-ON- 
TO! ’Rah! Rah! Rah!” 


Digitized by Ñ 


The“ rah. ‘rah, rah!“ will be recognised 
as belonging to the “ yells” of Yale and 
Harvard as well as of many other American 
Universities by those who heard them last 
year at the Olympic Games and at Henley 
Regatta. 

Probably Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario, has also a °“ vell " in common with 
the other Universities of the American 
continent, but, never having seen the 
Queen's team at football, the writer must 
plead ignorance on this point. Queen в men 
have, however, a fine football song which 
they sing to the old familiar tune of“ John 
Brown's Body," adapted to suit the words. , 


* Queen's College colours we are wearing once again, 
Soiled as they are by the battle and the rain, 
Yet another victory to wipe away the stain, 
So, boys, go in and win!” 


The chorus, no doubt, can be translated 
by Gaelic readers. A Queen's man who 
was asked the meaning of the words. though 
he had sung them many a time, was quite 
at sea : 


“ Oil-thigh na Banrighinn a’ Banrighinn gu bragh! 
(repeated three times) 
Chagheill! Chagheill! Chagheill !" 


The famous old marching song of Yale— 
“ Here's to good old Yale, drink it down, 
drink it down ! "— with its “ Bingo refrain 
has also been adapted by Queen's men by 
the substitution of the name of their ow? 
Varsity for that of Yale. 

By comparing the “ yells " given above 
with those of the American Universities 
described in » recent number. it will be seen 
that there are many points of similanty. 
This affords an indication of the ge 
tendency in Canada. and it may safely 
said that Canadian Universities and Univer- 
sity men are far more American than British 
in their feelings and customs. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


The Boy Himself, Gardens, Pigeon Loft, 
Poultry Run, Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


By рв, GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


HE BoY HIMSELF.—The boy we have always with 
us, and the boy we do our best for, as the boy 
well knows, Personally speaking, and from my vast 
experience of nearly thirty years on the staff of the 
„B. O. P.“ the boy is improving vastly. The ordinary 
town lad is a gentleman compared to the boys we 
found in our streets in the early eighties, It is not 
for me to say how the improvement has been evolved, 
bat I believe it to be owing to boys being encouraged 
by their parsons, teachers, and friends to read a better 
class of literature, to attend more to bealth and 
hygiene, to abstain from fatal habits, and to take 
recreation in a more scientific way. 


In very young boys there is always a spice of the 
“old monkey," and so long as it is not carried too far 
we do not worry. The lad, for example, who contents 
himself with little practical jokes on his class-mates, 
but who is ever ready to defend younger boys or small 
girls from horse-play, even with his fists if need be, 
has something really good in him, especially if he be 
not ashamed at times to take up the cudgels for ill- 
used dogs, cata, or even frog». Such a boy has a good 
and hopeful futare before him. Не is brave at the 
core. 


There is another sort of boy, however, who has pro- 
bably been badly fed from his infancy, and who has 
consequently become nervous and namby-pamby. 
This sort of urchin is often a perfect little self- 
conscious coward at heart, and will readily do what- 
ever bigger boys tell him—be it good or bad. 


In villages and small towns there are many boys 
who cannot keep out of what I may call cowardly 
mischief while coming home from school. They 
usually go in groups, and what tbe ringleader— 
frequently a bully and a coward- does they all must 
do. If a lame doz is seen crossing the street, or a 
poor cat out on her own business, stones are pitched 
in showers at it. They know stone-throwing is pun- 
ishable by the birch at the police court, but that does 
hot prevent them from trying to hit the telegraph 
wires, or smashing the windows of empty houses. [ 
do not believe in corporal punishment, but for boys of 
this class the birch well laid on is only too good. Any- 
thing beautiful in hedgerow or tree such lads wantonly 
destroy ; birds’ nests they harry or rob; and they are 
cruel and cowardly towards every “cowering, timorous 
beestie" that comes in their way. This is the class of 
boy we are doing our utmost to reform, knowing that 
if reformed, and if they grow to manhood's estate and 
marry, their children will be better brought up than 
they otherwise would have been, But reformed they 


must Бе, if not by unappreciated kindnesses , then b 
Solomon's rod. 4 РЕ : á 


Concerning the actual hooligans I have nothing to 
fay. They do not read the “B.O.P.” anyhow, and 
0 is rapidly improving them off the face of 


If I had time I could amuse you with a description 
of the sort of questions boys send me every week. 
at a preponderance of nervous urchins there are! 
Hundreds are poor little shargars and mollycoddlers 
Who, instead of seeking for health out of doors, try to 
expand their bits of chests before a looking-glass with 
dumb-bells or india-rubber ropes, These have their 
ses, but out of doors and in the bath good appetites 
kre only to be found. And if you haven't a good 
appetite you'll never be fit for much. 


THE GARDENS.—I shall have a lot to say about this 
hext month, and the "7 Himself will be left with his 
гау to the wall. But there аге many things you may 

in March to get the garden forward. Whatever 
т do, however, vou must do with method, and carry 
M day after day. No good at all working by fits 
UR Get your ground, by the end of this month, 
ju y for the seeds, It should be manured, carefully 
110 and most neatly таке], It isn't one boy in fifty 
E 9 knows how to nse a garden rake. After you dig, 
n опе yard, rake it smooth and level as a billiard- 
le. Every little clod should be broken, every weed 
root of weed or stone taken off. Trim hedges, rose- 
and wall and other fruit trees. Better get a 
nar m some old gardener about this. Tidy your 
the and borders. The real tidying commences after 
n 1 is sown, By the way, onions may be got 
the ground is dry about the middle of this month. 

ve your bed where there is most sun, and don’t 


forget to t 
— hin well out when the plants are big 


e TRE Pigeon Lorr.— This should be perfection now, 
eiu and sweet as to floor, hoppers, and fountains and 

any Contents, Softer food now, because the birds 

MN and just listen, please—you cannot breed 

thy squeakers where there is a bad smell. There 
ould be plenty of light and sunshine also. 


га POULTRY Run.—It is only where there is а 
But eres run that you can expect poultry to pay. 
for, an, must now feed with extreme care, and don't 
e the herd food, maize or oats, before they retire 

roost. This keeps up the animal heat all night long. 


or 


If you are lucky enough to have young chicks, and it 
is wet weather, keep in a dry shed, and feed very 
frequently. Good water is of course most essential. 


THE AVIARY.—Time enough to think of pairing. 
But all must depend on the weather. When the birds 
are paired, a teaspoonful a day of mixed hard-boiled 
egg and biscuit powder. A little green food, and 
plenty of the cleanest and best of plain canary seed 
and summer rape, 


For RABBITS we have now early spring sunshine, 
and they can have exercise. Plenty of clean soft 
bedding sbould be placed in the dark room, and all the 
hutch kept clean and sweet. 
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THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 


IN MARCH. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


* COMPETITIONS.” 


URING the coming summer there will doubtless be 
numerous opportunities offered for many readers 
to indulge in friendly rivalry with others who are like- 
minded with themselves in the pursuit of photography 
as à hobby—either by sending in their efforts to some 
local show, where everybody knows everybody, or by 
entering tlie wider arena open to the readers of the 
photographic press, or, again, by striving to carry olf 
some monetary prize in the open competitions of the 
“ В.О. p 


Anyone who carefully studies the lists of names 
published after such competitions in the photographic 
papers will probably be struck by one fact—the sume 
names so very frequently re-appear at the top, or very 
nearit! Why is this? Isit that the standard is so 
high that scarcely any can attain to it? "This can 
hardly be the case, for examination of the pictures to 
which the awards are given show that—though usually 
of some excellence, they are by no means superior to 
the works of many of those leading workers who 
carry off medal after medal at Exhibitions, and yet 
seldom win prizes in open competitions. Neither is it 
favouritism —though some, lamenting their defeat, may 
ascribe some such motive as the cause. The tact is 
that there is acertain knack in winning prizes, as in 
many other things, and those who have most fully ac- 
quired this knack will be the most likely to prove the 
victors in the competitions. But there are certain 
considerations which will lead the aspirant on the 
high road to suecess, and which may therefore be set 
down here for his guidance in future contests. 


1, It is necessary in this, as in other matters, to be 
guided by common-sense. If the competition is, for 
example, one got up to exhibit the superior excellence 
of some make of plates or paper, then take care that 
the superior excellence is clearly shown in the samples 
sent in. To send anything you happen to have by you 
done on that paper, with possibly manifest imper- 
fections staring you in the face, is simply to court 
defeat. Asa rule, what are wanted by trade advertisers 
in their competitions are bright, clear pictures. in 
which the quality of plate or paper is more clearly 
shown than in misty artistic effects, though, of course, 
there may be excep ions to this rule. As far as possible, 
however, one should fulfil both conditions by 
choosing the paper of that particular brand which 
gives the most artistic effect—cream.crayon bromide, 
for example, instead of glossy surface—and also 
rendering the picture fairly sharp. lt is essential 
to success to get the best possible print from the 
paper, or the best possible negative from the plate, 
You want to show that with that plate or paper one 
can obtain the sort of picture that the vast majority of 
workers wish to get. If you can do this you will have 
some chance of the makers bestowing a prize upon you 
for your labours, 


2. In competitions which are not trade advertise- 
ments, but are inaugurated by some photographie 
paper, as a rule you want just the sort of print you 
did not want in the former case, Here“ fuzziness’ 
and ** atmosphere " have their due effect, and you have 
to exercise your artistic perception to procure a picture 
which will outshine the others sent in. In this case a 
certain amount of “faking” is usually allowed, 
whereas it is frequently tabooed altogether in trade 
competitions, as not giving a truthful display of the 
unaided merits of the materials used. 


8. Two great points to be considered with respect to 
the subject of the picture are originality and what (if 
I may coin a word) I should call “strikingness. 
Originality is most valuable, especially in trade 
competitions. Something out-of-the-way, which will 
make people look at the picture when afterwards dis- 
played, is what is specially valued. Above all things 
don't copy other people's style, but try to make a style 
of your own. Imagine that everyone when looking at 
the picture will say, “ How good ; I never saw anything 
like that before!" If you can make them do that 
your chance of winning the prize will be considerable. 


The other quality consists in making a bold, striking 
icture out of the materials selected for the subject. 
he picture ought to rivet the attention, and, if 
ble, make people wonder how it was done. 
Animals in unusual positions, instantaneous sbots of 
people jumping, diving, etc., flowers taken against a 
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background to show off their blooms, etc., and many 
more things, may be made into striking pictures, But 
this is mostly a matter for trade competitions ; for 
artistic ones we need broad or dainty effects, as the 
case may be, and there is plenty of scope for the personal 
feeling of the worker to assert itself. 


4. Mounting. If mounting is allowed by the rules, 
always mount your pictures yourself, and let them 
be neatly and artistically treated. The “American 
system” of superimposed mounts has become very 
popular and is capable of great elaboration, but the 
mounts must always be kept subsidiary to the photo- 
graph which they are toshow off. I do not think that 
"slipin mounts" аге аё all desirable for trade 
competitions—it is not the least likely that the shape 
of the mount exactly leaves the riglit amount of 
picture visible, It is even less likely in artistic 
competitions, in which the shape of the picture may 
entirely make or mar it. Titling, if indulged in, must 
be kept inconspicuous, but all pictures should have 
good titles—it adus so immensely to a picture to have 
a telling title. The title, to be an ideal one, should be 
short — only two or three words—it should explain the 
positions of figures, etc., in the picture, or the chief 
point of interest in a landscape; it should fit the 
picture so well that any other would seem inferior to it, 
und if it is smartly worded, or has somewhere about it 
what our French friends call a “ double entente," so 
much the better. 


It ig perhaps, a trivial matter for consideration 
but, before sending in anything for any competition 
take particular care that it fulfils the required con- 
ditions! Iam sure anyone used to judging in competi- 
tions would bear me out in saying tbat the number of 
pictures sent in every time which do not fulfil the 
plain requirements of the case is considerable! Another 
somewhat necessary point is to carefully observe the 
rules of the competition. There is no doubt that 
many pictures fall short of their aim through the non- 
observance of the rules. If title, details, and name and 
address of the competitor are to be written on the 
backs of the prints, take care that you do write them 
there before packing the priuts up. 


Finally, see that the pictures are carefully packed, 
so that they may appear before the critical eves of the 
judge or judges unspoiled by travelling, and see that 
they are despatched in plenty of time to reach their 
destination before the closing date! 


— 058 09——— 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 687. 
By Н. Е. L. MEYER. 


B D E G H 


Ж 1 


Ж 


Г 


2 
2 


2 


JL AY 7 


_ WHITE. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


— — — 


l will find a fine solution in the 

following new self.mate by Е. Möller, 
H. F. L. Meyer, and R. Worters. White, 
K—Q 8; Q—K Kt sq.; Rs—Q B2, K 8; 
B—K R 8; Kt—K B 5; Ps—Q R 6, 
Q Kt 7, K 4, КВЗ, 7, К Kt 5. Black, 
K—K 4; К-К Kt2; B—K 3; Ps—Q R 4, 
5, K B 5. White plays first and compels 
Black to give mate in eight moves. Inter. 
national notation. К DS; L G1: M C2, Es; 
N H8; O F5; P A6, B7, E4, F3, F7, Gb. 
K E5; M G7 ; N E6; P A4, A5, F4. S18. 
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Solution of the self-mate by M. Bezzel. 
1, K D2, P FEN (or a, b, с). 2, L B5f. 
3, L BA. 4, K Dl. 5, О F2f. 60 H3. 
7, ME3f. 8 MEI. 9.0 F4t. 10, O E6f. 
11, L B3t. (a) РЕ: Of. 2, K El, O D2, 
G3 (or d). 3,LG4f. 4, K Dl. 5, МЕЗ. 
6, M Cö5f. 7, M El. 8, LFS. 9, L E5f. 
10, О F2t. (d) О E3, H2. 3, L Bor. 
4, M H4 f. 5. K E2. 6, M F3. 7, K Dl. 
8. M Fl. 9, M El. 10. L BAT. II. O F2f. 
(b) P Fl: M. 2, L G4. 3. MC5f. 4, N Br. 
5. L G2 f. 6. K Dl. 7, M A4f. 8 N СІЯ. 


9, L Fl f. (e) P Fl: L. 2, L CO f. 3, M Юг]. 
L E6t. 5, L E5f. 6, L Höf. 7, M Aff. 
K Dif. 9, L Ез. 10, L E2f. 


4 
8, 


SoLvTioN oF No. 686.—1, R- K Kt 7. 
The other two-movers are solved by І, 
R—K B sq.; 1, R-R 7; and l, R- û. 


The late Frank Healey published a 
volume of his problems in 1865, and his 
son Percy has now issued a new edition, 
which can be obtained from H. Harmer in 
Stroud, Gloucester. The 200 problems in 
from 2 to 5 moves deserve to be studied, 
for they have fine solutions, which will 
delight those solvers who wish to occupy 
their mind in a pleasing way. No. 57 shows 
an idea which Healey has constructed with 
the Kt, and in No. 13 with the R. No. 77 
is in three moves, and produces a clever 
mate on K B 7 in this position: White, 
K—K Kt sq.: Q—K 7; Bs—Q R 4 and 7; 
Kts—Q 2 and К B 2. Black, K—Q 4; 
Bs—Q R 8 and K B 4; Kts—K sq. and 
KR3; Ps—Q B 6 and K 5. No. 180 in 
4 moves stands thus; White, K—Q 2; 
R—K 5; Bs—Q Kt 8 and K Kt 4; Kt— 
Q Kt 3; Ps—Q R 5 and Q Kt 6. Black, 
K—Q B3; Kt—Q 4; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 4. 
Difficult and easy moves follow one another, 
as in No. 39 in 3 moves: White, K—Q R 4; 
Q—K 8; R—Q B 8; B—K B sq.; Ps— 
Q Kt 2 and K Kt 3. Black, K—Q5; B— 
K R sq.; P—Q 4. 


TO CRESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


E. L.—A diagram looks well when most of the pieces 
are on White squares. The above, No, 687, was made 
40 years ago, and is now published for the first time. 


P. H.— Was No, 57 composed before or after No. 13? 
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OUR “ВОР.” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 66. 


By W. A. GUTTRIDGE. 
(“ The Sign of the Cross.) 


WHITE 


EJE 
ay 
ИА 

7 
7 
pA 
7 


7 
Tu. И 


ИГА P 


Ah 


BLAck 


Either to move and win. 


TAE problem was shown to us by the 
composer as a Christmas fancy. "The 
advantage of the fimt move provides for 
either side a neatly forced win. 


GAMES. 


The following games will be found to be 
an interesting and novel departure as 
seasonable eccentricities, and will not 
fail to amuse our readers at this indoor 
season : 


No. l.—CovNTERPART PCZZLE GAME. 


A proficient at the game once courteously 
asked a visitor at his house to partake of a 
game at draughts. The visitor, knowing 
the expert ability of his friend, accepted, 
and with grim humour decided to imitate 
every move of his adversary. The blacks 
fell to the proficient. and the game appeared 
to take a very sound and interesting course. 


3 = 
DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


It was not long before the quiet fun of 
whites рау was discovered, and black 
decided to refrain from crowning any of his 
pieces. Thus imitating his friend's silent 
humour, the game terminated with the 
comic situation disclosed at. the end of 80 
moves. Now the point is, produce a counter. 
part game from another style of opening, 
with the same number of moves or more, 
allowing no piece to enter the king row. 
Black moves first. 


1116 0 1620 ' 710 16 20 1417 
2217 27 263 17 13 23 23 17 13 19 16 
н ll 4 8 2. 27 17 22 1417 1014 
25 22 | 29 25 3 6 le Il 1916 23 19 
16 ?0 5 9 11 15 22 725 5 14 14 i8 
1713 13 6 2217 11 N 2819 1915 
12 18 | 29 lem 37 17 22 (1 23 
2117 [221 17 13 30 2 106 11 15 10 
9 14 2% 27 1417 2024 WAU 17 22 
2419 31 24 19 13 13 9 ! 13 9 10 11 
1421 1116, 1 $ 71112424 , — 
19912 2217 32 28 02672 9 5 но 
10 14 х lo 14 11 16 22 26 more 
9319 25 22 2319 2217 11 7 


No. 2.—THE 


In this game the pieces are arranged as 
Usual, black plaving first. The positions 
of the pieces are now to be reversed without 
giving either side a chance of capture. The 
play below is the only solution, and will 
repay the trouble of running it up. 1t is by 
the well-known problemist, Dr. T. J. Brown. 


INTERCHANGE. 


1216 IR 14 23 32 6 1 1011 2429 
2117 1924 29 25 23 lx NI) 18 23 
le 20 14 9 42 27 1 6 32 27 15 19 
ТИЕ 4H 22 22 22 25 16 14113 
9 14 2 27 27 32 б] 27 23 19 15 
24 ;9 в 11 22 IR 1H 27 6 10 23 27 
1417 27 23 32 27 0160 23 26 10 6 
19 16 11 15 1х 15 9; 59 10 7 1% 23 
17121 231 27 32 6 1 2132 18 10 
16 12 ISIS Tt 24 2 5 1 77 24 
5 9 I5 14 207 1 6 3227. 6 9 
2824 2832 15 11 19 24 156 2631 
9 14 218 10 15 6 1 27 23 7 2 
24 1? 242 5 1 7 10 6 10 31 27 
1417 I 15 6 10 2%23 2425 2 6 
19 16 19 21 1 5 10 14 9 5 2 26 
1115 15 11 15 l 2319 2s 32 11 7 
SA I8 10 13 5 1 3 7 5 1 26 31 
151». ib 1015 30 26 2 21 7 2 
In 14 13 19 1 5 7 10 13 9 17 22 
1921 j 8 18 22 256 23 24 28 1611 
14 9 6 10 5 1 25 30 9 5 22 26 
2424 25 22 22 25 х 3 2 6 11 7 
9 5 1 6 9 5 21 25 10 15 517 
11 2218 15 18 12 „ 6 9 2016 
27 21 3227 14 9 17 21 3127 17 22 
1015 1815 1 22 1612 2318 1611 
23 1н 27 23 16 1417 227 24 

15 19 15 11 25 29 , 19 16 9 13 


The school is obliged to close owing to an epidemic of measles. Some expressions. 


——— 
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ESN 
NELLE TTA V.. 


— 


i. Shows the Headmaster announcing the news. 


2. Shows Tiffkins minor's grief, and— 


3. Shows Tiffkins minor s Father's delight at the proepect 
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DR. SILVER: A SCHOOL STORY. 


By REGINALD Н. POOLE. 
(dilustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RL) 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVRD.]) 


PTER VI—MR. SCHULTZ MAKES A 
SUGGESTION. 


з some two miles from the town to 
( School and there was therefore 
opportunity for conversation. Mr. 
z had every intention of talking, but 
ne time he said nothing. Everything 
irned out well for Mr. Schultz so far, 
had good hope of turning this evenin 
to further use. Only a month ha 
. Since he came to the school, but 
y he began to see a way of carrying 
3 plans to a successful end. 
was the first to break the silence. 
d you have a pleasant game, Beazley ? ” 
ed, with just a faint touch of sarcasm 
voice. 
zley murmured something in reply, 
was too indistinct for Mr, Schultz or 
hers to grasp what he meant. 
on’t you think it is rather a risky 
to play ? " asked the master. 
reply was obvious, and none of the 
ventured to say anything. The con- 
ion seemed likely to be confined to 
shultz. 
That are the rules of the school іп а 
lik» this? ' continued Mr. Schultz, 
vith that touch of sarcasm. “ What 
r. Murray say when he hears that you 
broken bounds and absented your- 
from school without permission in 
to play a billiard match ? ” 
s was more than Beazley could stand. 
wd been caught fairly, but he was not 
to let Schultz think he was afraid of 
onsequenoes. 
suppose we shall all be expelled, sir," 
iswered, trying to hide any trace of 
g in his voice. “ We shall have to 
vewell to Millwood to-morrow.” 
is reply was not very comforting to 
; and Crawford, but of the three Mr. 
aa was the only one who seemed 
ised. 
;»xpelled ?” he asked. “Surely you 
t mean, Beazloy, that you will be sent 
the school for a trivial offence such as 
judge by his voice, Mr. Schultz appeared 
e g^nuiaely surprised. He began to 
en his pace somewhat as though to 
more time for thought. 
. don’t think there is any doubt about 
sir,” Beazley answered. Не felt that 
| might be some hope yet. When you 
Эт. Murray di 
But that is absurd! Mr. Schultz broke 
* Т never knew that." 
[t is quite true, sir," Lucas ventured to 


l'hen if you intended to run such a risk, 
have you taken so little care ? " Mr. 
Itz asked. I can quite understand 
breakiig rules occasionally, but to be 
areless as to let everyone know what 
do appears to me the height of foolish- 


has been pointed out before that Mr. 
ltz was quite unlike any other master 
fillwood. From the way in which he 
spoke it appeared as though he were 
y that he had caught them in the 
urd-room. The three boys began to 
that after all there was no great harm 
hat they had done. Had they known 
t was passing in Mr. Schultz's mind at 
moment it is doubtful whether they 
ld have taken this view. 

ut to them Mr. Schultz appeared as 
ordinary master, somewhat peculiar, of 
зе, ав are all foreign masters. Possibly 
might not wish to report them to the 
d. If that were so, then they would be 
jutly thankful that it was Schultz and 
one of the other masters who had dis- 
‘red them to-night. 
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“ We don't come very often, sir," Beazley 
ventured to explain apologetically. “ But 
hid were always careful not to tell anyone 
else.” 
“ Sure ? asked Mr. Schultz. 

** Yes, sir," answered Baazley, in surprise. 
Lucas and Crawford left the conversation to 
their leader and walked along in silence. 
Beazley was next to Mr. Schultz, and the 
master seemed in no haste to reach the 
school. 

“That is very strange," Mr. Schultz 
said. “I was told by one of the boys in 
the school that it was a regular practice 
of yours to go to the Rose and Thistle.“ 

„ What? Beazley was so surprised 
that he forgot entirely that he was speaking 
to a master. 

“I say," repeated Mr. Schultz very 
distinctly, °“ that one of the boys in the 
school informed me of your visits to the 
town." 

* A fellow in the school, sir ? " Crawford 
asked the question ; Lucas and Beazley were 
too surprised to say anything. 

If I remember correctly, you were іп 
the town one afternoon last week," Mr. 
Schultz answered. And I believe some 
one who did not accompany you to the 
billiard-room came down with you." 

** Inglis ? " asked Beazley quickly. 

* You remember the incident, do you ? " 
Mr. Schultz continued. Now, I don't 
wish to cause any ill-feelirg between boys 
at the school, but in the schools where I 
have previously taught I was always 
accustomed to what was termed ‘the code 
of honour.’ 
mean?“ 

“ Certainly, sir.“ Beazley began to feel 
indignant. The offence they had com- 
mitted now began to pale into insignificance. 
This, as a matter of fact, was part of Schultz’s 
desire, and so well had he distorted the 
truth that Beazley, Lucas, and Crawford 
thought themselves deeply injured. 

* Then you will understand how I feel 
in the matter — Mr. Schultz also adopted 
a tone of injured іппосепсе—“ when little, 
trivial acts are told to me which, as a master, 
it would be my duty to stop, but which in 
the ordinary course of things would never 
reach. me." 

* І understand, sir," said Beazley, almost 
sympathetically. 

“ Your visits to the billiard-room, for 
instance," went on the master. “I, of 
course, should never have known anything 
of them but for the fact that I was told by 
one of your companions. I was somewhat 
doubtful as to the truth of the statement, 
but to-night proves that he knew all about 
it." 

It's not quite fair, sir," Beazley said. 

* No, I don't think it is." Mr. Schultz 
was coming to the point now. “ І detest а 
sneak. When Inglis began to be friendly 
with me I was naturally very pleased, and 
I have always helped him as much as pon 
sible. But I shall never encourage any boy 
to play the spy.” 

The co ;versation lay almost entirely with 
Mr. Schultz. The three boys perceived that 
he was distinctly on their side in the matter, 
and waited for an opportur ity to suggest & 
means of escape. To their mind, Schultz 
was taking a very reasonable and sensible 
attitude in the matter. It was disgusting 
to think that a fellow like Inglis should take 
advantage of a master’s friendship in this 
mean way. 

* As a master," said Mr. Schultz, after a 
somewhat lengthy pause, “ I ought to report 
you to the Head. But I don't like the idea 
of bei ig the unwilling means of your expul- 
sion. think I shall overlook the matter 
this time.“ 

“ Thank you, sir," said the three joyfully. 


You understand what I 


* But you must be more careful in the 
future. I must confess I never did believe 
in some of the school rules, but that is not 
my business. I am here to see the rules 
are carried out. Nevertheless, I should 
advise you to watch your friend Inglis very 
carefully." 

„We'll attend to Inglis,” said Beazley 
resolutely ; and he meant it. 

* Be careful, warned Mr. Schultz. or 
you may only harm yourselves. Take my 
advice—the only way of protecting your- 
selves against a boy of Inglis's nature is to 
be friendly with him—-or apparently во. 
Take him with you if you want to indulge 
in any more visits to the town—and be 
careful no master sees you.” 

Even Beazley could not reply to this 
advice. Imagine a master advising on the 
best way to break school rules! Schultz 
was so utterly unlike any other master 
they had ever known that they could only 
wonder at him. Mr. Schultz apparently 
guessed what was passing through their 
minds. 

“I am speaking to you now as one of 
Tuv and not as a master. In fact, 

often think what a poor master I am; 
I cannot help recalling the days when I 
was at school—and schools in Germany are 
in many ways far stricter than schools 
hre. I think no one ever hated discipline 
more than I did, and no one ever got into 
more trouble than I did. So I am afraid I 
am nearly always on the boy’s side and not 
on the master’s. Quite wrong, of course.” 

„Not a bit, sir, said Beazley. ‘I only 
wish all masters were like you.” 

* Hush!” said Mr. Schultz quickly 
* We are near the school now. I suppose 
you know your own way in? Good-night ! " 

Mr. Schultz went on alone to the private 
entrance which was used by the masters when 
they were returnivg late; while Beazley, 
Lucas, and Crawford climbed various fences 
and eventually succeeded in getting into 
school through one of the windows, which 
Deane, another of their friends, had thought- 
fully unfastened for them. 

Inglis slept in the same dormitory as the 
three, but none of them ventured to say a 
word to him. Before they finally retired 
for the night Beazley gave his instructions. 

* Say nothing about to-night’s affair to 
anyone. We'll talk it over to-morrow.” 

So the peculiarities of Mr. Schultz and the 
meanness of Inglis were left over to pro- 
vide food for thought, not only on the 
morrow, but on many other days as well. 

(To be continued.) 
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euge: 
“Ha! ha !—I've got the first prize!" 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


the next few days 
1 that he kept his 


ing terror of his posi- 
im he was for a time 
from the clifis above 
n to the city of his 
knew anything. He 
d but dimly recalled 
his captors, and their 
e what might, not to 
their clutches. But, 
almost utter absence 
more forcefully upon 
mained depressed in 
е more sensitive to 


saw he must abandon 
Escape, that is, that 
ere, indeed, might he 
the country he had 
n, though from the 
icular city in which 
borders of the sullen 
weeds he made a 
possibly they were 
great extent. The 
pon this untouched 
surprise for him; he 
yond accepting their 


somewhat healthier 

After all, strange 
was. and utterly 
-the bright, hopeful 
clear-brained boy— 
these entirely. And 
'ame returning bope. 
ssible, find his other 
t they should, if 
their unique fate 
orting the other in 
thinking thus, he 
eyes and ears, and 


'aiting, however, he 
| more closely the 
m. Whatever their 
berty, they had not 
1 themselves cruelly 
Of good food and 
ing. Some of the 
his palate, and the 
of the cereals were 
but everything was 
Jf meat he received 


matters it dawned 
r the extent of the 
of life thereon, it 
and amity were no 
ngst the peoples of 
irst, in his stunned 
had accepted the 
„хе, as a matter of 
that the reason for 
naturally be the 
4 or clans, whose 
people was one of 
ts of uncertainty. 
a more advanced 
] form no opinion. 
this explained his 
pner. There would 
jo the custody of a 
|. any other they 
met. 

ver the momentary 
Anglo" had raised 


Bv Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of “ Trapped,” “Those Young Barbarians,” ete etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


when he and Bissett were first captured and 
cross-examined ; til one day a solution 
nppeared to offer itself. 

He had wandered along the semicircular 
streets, noting the different styles of orna- 
mentation upon the wooden pillars and sides 


of the houses, and wondering whether there. 


was a meaning in the characters portrayed. 
when a sound from one of the dwellings 
stopped him. If there was a quiver of the 
lip and moistening of the eye, what marvel ? 
Loneliness and trouble are great softeners, 
and hearts become wondrous sensitive under 
their influences that might otherwise have 
shown no mark. 

The sounds continued, clear-cut and 
vibrating—the notes of a violin in that 
weird, undreamt-of world! "True, tbe air 
was past his appreciation, and seemed 
indeed to him to have little of music; but 
each note was firm and pure, and he drew 
near to the doorway as he listened in wonder. 

А child came out whilst he stood there, and 
ran back as though afraid. 

The thought suddenly struck him that 
on the whole there had not been so many 
children as he might have expected in the 
place. And as yet they bad none of them 
got sufficiently accustomed to him to do 
more than stare, and run away if the stare 
was returned too fixedly. Yet Gratton was 
fond of youngsters in his own land, and even 
these swarthy or black-skinned little ones 
had interest for him. 

Drawn by the double influence, and for- 
getting all else, he entered the house un- 
bidden. The place was built much on the 
lines of the larger dwelling allotted to the 
priests. Passing down а corridor, he 
brushed aside a curtain from behind which 
the vibrating strings could be heard. A tall 
well-built woman stood in the centre of the 
room. In her hands was a large instrument, 
somewhat after the fashion of the violin as 
known to us, but with only three strings. 

The player had no written music, and 
although the notes were clear they conveyed 
little sense of tune to Gratton's ear, unused 
to the scale in which these isolated people 
made their melodies. The child, a little girl. 
who had run back to this room, gave n shrill 
cry on seeing the boy peeping in, and the 
player stopped. Gratton smiled in a would- 
be friendly manner, and plucked up courage 
to enter. 

The woman gave a call, and the slave in 
attendance on Gratton who had been 
bovering near the doorway when the lad 
went in, came up. A conversation ensued, 
during which the word Anglo was re- 
peated with much emphasis and frequency, 
and the boy himself was interrogated by 
word and sign. He was, however, quite at 
sea as to the meaning of the talk, and, in 
order to get upon more intelligible ground, 
took up the instrument the woman had put 
down, and examined it. 

The shape and material were not unlike 
those of similar instruments in Europe; 
but, although possessed of a fair ear, he was 
quite unable to judge the intervals at which 
the three strings were set; and when the 
long. flexible, and hairless bow, made of split 
and specially prepared cane, with the sharp 
edges rubbed down, was handed to him by 
the friendly native lady, he was unable to 
make any music. 

With a sigh of disappointment he handed 
it back, and tried to make friends with the 


e 


child. Ак he did so, a second slave appeared, 
and it was to him that the woman pointed, 
saying to Gratton, as if in explanation of 
her meaning : 

" Anglo!” 

It came upon him in a flash that the word 
meant * messenger," or something synony- 
mous, and although he was still unable to 
make out anything further at the time he 
gradually drew the conclusion that he, 
Gratton, was thought to be a messenger ` 
from some place unknown and unheard of, 
and that the word '' Anglais" had been 
confounded for this. Probably, he thought, 
at the back of this strange folks’ heads was 
some idea of keeping him till he could give 
his message clearly. But this train of ideas 
did not come all at once. 

Although the little girl continued to be in 
fear of him, and in spite of his inability to 
understand the music as produced by the 
native player, this incident helped to put 
new life into Gratton. It brought back the 
old interests and affections more strongly ; 
or, rather, perhaps it were truer to say, it 
cleared away in a measure the clouds that 
dulled the bright life of his brain. In stronger 
form even than before came the desire once 
again to rejoin his two companions, but he 
felt more at home amongst these people 
than at first. At least they were human, 
and had human loves and interests. Ay, 
and human paasions too! He sighed appre- 
hensively as he recalled the scene in the 
grove. 

Still, left free though he was of all physical 
restraint, so constant was the surveillance 
exercised over him that he had not dared as 
yet to make the attempt to escape. 

So far as he could make ovt, there were 
no buying and selling amongst these people. 
nor at the time of his captivity did there 
appear to be any traffic with strangers. He 
noticed no signs of passing to and fro, as 
might have been expected, with other tribes | 
or clans upon the island. Indeed, if any- 
thing, there was a guarded isolation, a sort 
of lull, as though in expectation of attack. 

The necessaries and luxuries of life 
appeared to be all the product of the slavea. 
Nay, he even conjectured that the better. 
class slaves received the reward of their work 
in certain cases in finer and more agreeable 
Jabours. What in our own cities would have 
stood for shops, stood here apparently for 
producing and distributing stations for tne 
people of the free class, who seemed to live 
in a paradoxical state of aristocratic Socialism 
upon the work of the slaves. The. large 
building opposite the Priests’ House was, 
he found, a great central storehouse for the 
city's requirements. 

The time of the masters was spent in 
sport and pleasures, combined, at any rate 
at the present moment, with much soldiery 
exercise. | 


A trifle turned the current of his observa. 
tions and galvanised anew the hope of 
escape. He happened one day to pass his 
fingers idly along the edge of his waistcoat. 
and felt some small substance wedged into 
the lining below the pocket. His pockets 
having been denuded by the curiosity of the 
priests, the touch of this article arrested his 
attention. He felt again, carefully and 
anxiously, pressing the cloth hard between 
finger and thumb. There was an inch or 
more of a thin round substanoe, culminating 
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in a perceptible knob. 


It was undoubtedly 
a wax vesta. At the time of capture neither 
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cover the momentary noise of a striking 
match. The noise itself would be un- 


At once there was great outcry and con- 
fusion. Slaves came rushing up, and the 


boy had had matches in his possession. This — familiar—the consequent flame unfamiliar— Seven themselves appeared quickly upon the x 
must have been one that had slipped into ће ау, and if he succeeded, the consequent flare scene. Even then, in that moment of E 
lining at some time or other, and had would be unfamiliar too. He would teach  tensest excitement, Gratton found himself ЙҮ Г 
escaped the curiosity of his captors. these fellows to keep watch and ward over wondering how they came to be robed as ' К á 
His ideas were not slow to form them- him” if they never doffed their silken cloaks of res 
selves. Failing all else, he would now try Time passed, as it usually does when day. Nen 
this one chance offered. It was а desperate measured mentally, at quite dispropor- With the proximity of the running river it э 
remedy, and it, too, might fail; but it was tionate speed. Every minute seemed an was natural that, as soon as wits were in а dnb 
evident from the jealous guarding of the fire- hour. It was now quite dark, and all was measure collected, recourse should be had to ds 
temple that means of instantaneous com- still. Only the watchful slave seemed the stream for water. a 
bustion were not known to the people. awake; only he, and the quick-witted “ Hiddoor!’’ screamed Gratton again, d > 
Well, they should see something before English lad upon his grassy bed. catching up a metal vessel which he found $ its 
long. if he were successful! And if he The noise of a vesta, heard grating upon near him, and making unchecked for the js 
failed, their very ignorance of the nature of the boy's boot-heel, was stifled by Grattons banks. The glare from the building had not as 
a match would no doubt prevent suspicion other movements: the dry grass flaring was pet lit up the outer air too brightly, and the : k 
falling upon him, and so increasing his the first indication to the watcher of things people of the city were hardly apprised of the Ra 
sorrows. going wrong. At the same instant Gratton fire. 805 | 
The moon was on the wane. He waited a started from his couch in a frenzy of admir- Frantically the boy rushed to the river- n 
couple of nights for her late rising, and then, ably acted fear. bed with his pail, as eager as the rest, to all "ud 
in tlie early darkness, preceeded to carry out " Hoolalla! " he cried, with chattering appearance, in helping quell this deadl n 
his plot. A night-robe of thin cotton tex- teeth, clutching feverishly at the startled enemy. Frantically he dashed away, til aoe 
ture had been given him, and light coverlet slave. Hoolalla! Hiddoor!”’—using the the water was reached. And then, the is. 
and sheet for his bed of soft, dry grass, but word he had picked up as meaning “ water." friendly darkness covering him, he dropped AE 
to-night, feigning moody tiredness, he flung The withered herbage flared grandly, and the vessel in his hand, and made the plunge mom 
himself down undressed, and lay tossing and in another instant the tapestried wall was which, with the help of the favourable d* 
turning, as though unable to get the sleep his aflame. current, under the black pall of night, took 5 
body called for. The little wax vesta was in " Hoolalla !  sereamed Gratton, rushing him gradually down, and away from the hes 
his hand. He must not fail—he would not into the dimly lighted corridor. “ Hoolalla! place of his prison. iin 
fail. All this restlessness was adopted to Hiddoor! Hiddoor!”’ ( То be continued.) 5 
"uin 
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CHAPTER XXIIL.— THE RACE TO BENEVENTE. TT 
1 CAME to myself a few minutes after. to fear, or anxiety, or indeed anything but “ Yes, Craufurd, that will be my lot," Fra t 
find I was seated оп a chair in a dimly deep calculating thoughtfulness. replied Sir John; but better that than as Mery 
lit and filthy room that reeked vilely of " What force do you think Napoleon had a man who sacrificed his country’s good to * 
garlie. A burning taste of brandy was in with him, Mr. Rowland ? he asked calmly his own ambition. And now, gentlemen," uo] 


my mouth, which required no further as I concluded. he added, drawing himself up to his full SEDE 


explanation when the first person [ saw was " His whole army, I think, Sir John," I height and looking round on his gallant Fx 
Captain Waters, in the act of screwing up а replied. subordinates with flashing eyes, we have le 
drinking-flask. The second, to my joy as And you saw them last?“ intervened between the lion and his prey, ил; 


well as to my surprise, was Don Carlos Lazan, 
who was kneeling at my feet and doing his 
best to rub life back again into my frozen 
hands. 


At San Rafael, last night.” 

Sir John rose, came round from behind 
the table, and took my hand in his large, 
firm grasp. 


and we must not linger if we are to avoid his Xi: 
spring. Let the divisions be halted at "ey 
once! General Craufurd, the Light Brigade LER 
will form the rear-guard; for Soult will ue 


As soon as he saw I had recovered, Captain * You have done gallantly, sir," he said; press us hard. Don Carlos Lazan, you will gs 
Waters stepped forward to where a group of “and I will not forget it." Then, turning have the kindness to return to the Marquis 1 фк 
officers in various uniforms were gathered to the short bronzed-faced officer, he added: de la Romana and inform him that Таш х, 
round a table, at which sat a largely built Well, Craufurd, so our bubble's burst!“ retreating on Corunna.” dr; 
min in а plain blue frock-coat. His face, General Craufurd uttered a deep, though Soon all was bustle and animation. Hes 


with its broad, powerful forehead, dark half-smothered. growl. messengers running out and messengers ` ^ue 


flashing eyes, and sweet, almost womanly Can't we have one slap at Soult, sir?“ hastening in. Already through the open ET 
mouth, was strikingly handsome, and the he cried. window I could hear the ominous cries of Uu y. 
defcrence paid him by the other officers " No, no, Craufurd,” said Sir John; Halt! Halt!” ringing through the night, "ps 
showed me that he was some one of import- we must remember that this is not a and I saw General Craufurd wring Sir John's "E 
ance. He was leaning back in his chair, British army, but the only British army, hand and then go out with the hot tears d 
listening patiently to a short sturdy indi- and if destroyed it cannot be replaced. We hopping down his iron cheeks. OU 
vidual whose rugged bronzed face and eyes have done our work; Napoleon has been As the group round the Commander-in- ens 
of piercing black fittingly matched his drawn back from the south, and the Spaniards Chief broke up, Captain Waters and Don "л 


vehement words and gestures, when Captain 
Waters raised his hand to his busby and 
said: “ Mr. Rowland is recovered, Sir 
John"; and then I knew that the plainly 
dressed handsome officer was none other 
than Sir John Moore, the gallant Commander- 
in-Chief of the English Army. 


there will have breathing-space to recover 
from the blows he has dealt them ; and now 
we must run for it. Once over the Esla 
and our retreat is secure, but it will be a 
race to Benevente. I know Napoleon; he 
will spare neither man nor beast if he thinks 
he can cut us off. He would sooner destroy 


Carlos returned to where I was sitting. still o `y 
very feeble and faint and hardly able to 
keep myself awake. 

“It is good-bye for the moment, Row- 
land," said the latter; but we shall meet V. 
again at Corunna. Sir John has promised хэ 
me а passage to England for Dona Rosa yj 


" Yes, Craufurd, I’m inclined to agree a British army than conquer a kingdom.” and Francesca; for, after what we heard TT 
with you," said Sir John; “ but first we'll “And yet it is hard—hard!” he con- between Morla and Charmilly, I cannot Bn 
hear what Waters's young friend has to tell tinued, rather to himself than to his listeners. leave Francesca in Spain now that Napoleon A 
us. How I have longed for this chance! To is to be its master.“ E 


As I told them how Napoleon had rushed гип a tilt against Napoleon and to prove “ You need fear Charmilly no more," I UM 


over the Guadarama mountains and was that I am not unworthy to meet even him said; he is dead!” San 
in full march for Benevente, the officers in the lists! Well, I must do my duty, “ Dead ! they both cried. “ How?! wa 
gathered round me with many an exclama- even if the people of England never under- “ Hanged by Napoleon," I replied; and "erae 
tion of amazement and dismay. Only Sir stand, and posterity brand me as а failure! " then I told them the story of how I had been in m 


"That will never be, sir, said General 
Craufurd. 


John seemed undisturbed ; for not à muscle 


captured, which I had thought unnecessary ©. 
of his face betrayed either disappointment, 


to relate to Sir John. 


^ «4 


“The saints be praised!" cried Don 
Carlos when he had heard me out. But 
I should like to know in what villainy it was 
that Sebastian surprised Charmilly." 

“I cannot guess," I said; and then, 
“Oh, yes, І сап!” And from my pocket, 
where for two days it had lain forgotten, I 
drew out the paper that Sebastian had flour- 
ished in Charmilly's face the moment before 
the latter shot him. On it was written : 

* In consideration of services done to the 
State by Colonel Charmilly, it їз my will that 
the hand of Dona Francesca Valdez, a ward 
of the Spanish Crown, be bestowed upon him 
as soon as the condition of public affairs 
admit 
and at the end there was a great sprawling 
4€ №.” 

" Carracho ! the very paper with which 
Morla bribed him to betray Moore! And 
Napoleon's sign-manual to it too! So that 
traitor kept his promise! ” cried Don Carlos; 
and then he added: °“ You are quite sure, 
Rowland, that Charmilly was hung ? ” 

" 1 heard Napoleon give the order, and saw 
Charmilly led away by bis soldiers," I said. 

“ I'd sooner you'd seen him hanging," he 
observed. And then Captain Waters, seeing 
that I could stand no more, placed his arm 
round my waist and supported me out of the 
house. 

I remember little more, save an uneasy 
feeling of being jolted and tossed as in a 
ship at sea, until I awoke to feel every inch 
of my body aching as though I had been 
beaten with crowbars, and to find myself 
lying, covered with blankets, beneath the 
tilt of a waggon, whose swaying uneven 
motion both showed me that we were travel- 
ling fast over a rough road and added greatly 
to my sufferings. With an effort, and not 
a few groans, I managed to draw back the 
canvas that covered in the waggon behind. 
Night was again approaching, and the hard 
frosty weather had given place to a heavy 
thaw. Rain, too, was falling in torrents, 
and through the downpour, as far as my 
eye could range, drenched and  mud- 
"раша British soldiers меге trudging 
gloomily along a road that was little better 
than a sea of slush. No longer were their 
rough voices raised in song ; no more, as on 
the eve of expected battle, did jest and 
laughter ripple through the ranks; but each 
man ploughed his way in dogged silence— 
a silence broken only by the continually 
reiterated order, Push on! Push оп!” 

I was lying in the waggon, surveying this 
depressing scene and listening to the rolling 
thunder of distant guns that Í knew must be 
General Craufurd and the rear-guard battling 
with Marshal Soult, when a bedraggled and 
dripping figure on horseback came flounder- 
ing and splashing along the road. 

‚ " Hillo, lad!“ cried Captain Waters, for 
it was he, “ awake at last ? Here's a merry 
Christmas Day ! "' 

Christmas Day! " I cried, astonished. 

“ Ay, my boy, Christmas Day! You've 
slept the clock round with a vengeance— 
not far short of two whole days! But how 
are you feeling?“ 

" Not well" I replied; for, besides the 
pains in my body, my head was throbbing as 
if it would burst, and a burning fever seemed 
to be running through my veins. 

"Id be surprised if you did," Captain 
Waters replied. “ You don't cross the 
Guadarama in a snowstorm and ride a 
hundred and fifty miles all in forty-eight 
hours and feel none the worse for it. That 
mare of yours must be a wonder; she's as 
lively as a cork already : tried to kick my 
poor orderly into next week when he went 
to rub her down this morning! And with 
з wave of his hand he rode on, and I returned 
to my bed among the boxes with which the 
Waggon was packed. 
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But no longer to sleep. All that day 
and far into the night I lay and tossed in 
misery, and when at last we halted, long 
after nightfall, and Captain Waters brought 
a doctor to inspect me, I was in a rag.ng 
fever and all but delirious. And in this sad 
state I remained all the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh of December, and it was not 
until the morning of the twenty-eighth that 
I awoke clear in mind and, to some extent, 
free from pain. 

And it was lucky that I did so, for had the 
fever still kept its hold on me it is likely I 
should have perished miserably by the road- 
side, or lived out the best years of my life 
within the walls of a French prison. For 
the retreat was still being urged with the 
same fierce haste as before ; still the French 
guns thundered in the rear ; still the dejected 
soldiers struggled wearily along, impartially 
cursing the French for pursuing them, Sir 
John for running away, and their knapsacks 
for being so heavy; and, whenever the 
roar of the pursuit rose louder than usual, 
gripping their muskets tighter and begging 
their officers to turn back and lead them 
against their enemies in defiance of the 
general. 

And now a fresh alarm was added, and 
loud cries of Boney’s in front! ran along 
the winding column ; and now also ahead of 
us, as well as behind, rang loud the roar of 
battle; and my unlucky waggon-driver, in 
his eagerness to obey the never-ceasing cry 
to hurry the pace, drove his ungainly vehicle 
fast into a deep rut, the terrified oxen swung 
round, the near wheel was wrenched off, 
and we were all overturned on to the road. 

A Hussar riding near saw me scramble 
from under the wreck, and cried: ‘ Hang 
on here, Johnny Spaniard!” and as I 
grasped the welcome support of his stirrup 
he added for my comfort: Stick to it, 
man; 'tis only a mile to the bridge." 

So, half walking, half dragged, I reached 
the River Esla and the bridge of Castro 
Gonzalo that spans its raging flood two 
miles to the south of Benevente. The 
northern bank, I saw, was thickly lined with 
green and red coated British infantry ; while, 
less than a mile to the south, a low range of 
hills was buried in a dense pall of smoke, 
from which, with bright flashes and thunder- 
ous reports, a great battery of guns was 
hurling a rain of cannon-balls that fell, now 
on the river-bank, now hissing into the water, 
and not infrequently fair on to the bridge 
itself over which the stragglers of the British 
army and the long succession of lumbering 
baggage-waggons were pressing in frantic 
haste. It was the artillery of the Grande 
Armée. 

And between and on each side of the great 
guns, hovering like eagles about to swoop, 
we could see dark masses of French horse- 
men, regiment upon regiment, galloping 
hither and thither through the rain, smoke. 
and mist, and mancuvring to charge down 
upon the bridge and capture it. 

The first object I saw, as I reached the 
other side, was the sturdy figure of General 
Craufurd, leaning against a buttress of the 
bridge. 

* How much longer will the waggons be ? " 
he cried to an officer of the Hussars. 

“ Half an hour at least, sir," was the reply. 

* Then it will be touch and go; look 
there! 

The French cavalry had at last hardened 
their hearts, and, spreading out in a long 
line, were charging straight at the bridge, 
their sabres waving above their brazen 
helmets and their red plumes tossing in the 
wind. 

General Craufurd’s commands rang out 
sharp and clear. With a rattle of accoutre- 
ments, the men of the Light Brigade pre- 
pared to welcome them with a volley. 
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But ere the French horse had covered half 
the distance, the thunder of galloping hoofs 
suddenly burst out from behind a wood 
that bounded our view on the right, and 
round the edge of the trees a charging 
squadron rushed into sight. Another and 
yet another followed. They were the 
English Hussars. Like a thunderbolt they 
struck the flank of the French line and 
tumbled it into ruin, and then, wheeling 
rapidly, they pursued the flying remnants 
with savage yells and flashing sabres, 
strewing the field with dead and disabled 
men and horses. 

Bravo, Paget! Craufurd cried; and 
a mighty shout of congratulation and 
defiance rose from the weary dripping 
ranks of the Light Brigade, as, while the 
rain poured in streams from the muzzles of 
their muskets, they watched, and longed to 
emulate, the gallant feat of their comrades 
in the cavalry. 

But even I, little experienced as I was, 
could see that the French could not be held 
off much longer. Every instant their num- 
bers increased, and soon they began to 
appear not only in our front, but on our 
flanks as well. 

At last the cavalry escorting the baggage- 
waggons clattered over the bridge. 

Is that the last of you?” General 
Craufurd cried. 

“ All that we can bring along, sir," ап. 
swered the officer in charge; and at the 
same moment, with a roar of hoof-beats 
and wild cries, the French line surged for- 
ward again like a devouring tide. Twice 
Lord Paget and his Hussars charged and 
checked them, but it was only for an instant. 
Numbers would not be denied ; and at last, 
seeing that further delay would spell utter 
destruction, the gallant fellows turned and 
raced for the bridge. 

On they came towards us, the French 
horse clamouring at their very heels, and 
not a furlong parted pursuers and pursued 
as the hindmost of the Hussars swept across 
the narrow way and reached the northern 
bank. An instant more, and a blinding 
sheet of flame leapt high towards the lower- 
ing winters sky, the bridge rocked slowly 
twice from side to side, and then, with a 
report like a hundred thunder- peals. stone 
arches, parapets, and roadway were hurled 
bodily into the air, the ground all around 
trembled as if shaken by an earthquake, 
and, as the ruins fell back with a sickening 
splash into the dark and foaming waters 
of the river, a dense pillar of smoke rose over 
the wreck and slowly spread out at ita 
summit like a gigantic mushroom. 

Craufurd had blown up the bridge, Sir 
John Moore had won his race; and the dark 
waters of the Esla flowed deep between 
Napoleon and his prey. 


(To be continued.) 


Tus superintendent of the Darunga Tea 
Company's plantations gazed on the 
scene of devastation with harassed and 
gloomy eyes. Undoubtedly “ Old Solitary ” 
had paid the estate another visit during the 
night, and, being in one of his most depraved 
humouri, hid vented his spite іп charac- 
teristic fashion on everything and anything 
that came in his way. A goodly acre of 
the choicest teu-shrubs had the ele; hant 
laid waste, either by uprooting the planis 
bodily with his trunk or by pounding them 
into splinters under his enormous feet. 

“ This can't go on,” declared Mr. Curwen, 
addressing his воп. “ It's got to be stopped 
at all costs." 

“ But how, dad ?” Leonard Curwen put 
in. “Short of organising a regular hunt 
after the brute, we've already done pretty 
nearly all that’s worth trying. Yet,” he 
added, looking round critically, you'd 
hardly believe that a single elephant—mad 
though he is—could possibly have caused 
so much havoc. It’s more like the work of 
a whole herd.” 

* Yet not more than one animal has been 
in at this job," rejoined his father, emphati- 
cally. “I've examined the tracks leading 
out of the jungle, and there's no question 
as to the culprit. The faint impression of 
Old Solitary's lame leg in the soil gives him 
away at once." 

Now the particular pachyderm under 
discussion—a rogue,' or outcast member 
of the herd—was notorious throughout the 
whole of Central Ceylon. Already he was 
credited with the death of half a dozen 
persons—white and native—almost the first 
victim being an Englishman, whose bullet 
was responsible for the elephant’s permanent 
lameness. To hint that Old Solitary had 
been seen in the neighbourhood was to bring 
visible terror into the faces of the Tamil 
eoolies ; so long as the rumour persisted, 
they would carefully shut themselves up in 
their huts after dark, lest by any ill-chance 
they might encounter the beast in one of 
his midnight forays. For tho present, the 
elephant had pitched upon Darunga as 
suitable headquarters from which to levy toll 
on the adjacent paddy and millet-fields— 
a pastime which he varied at times by making 


THE 
A STIRRING INCIDENT IN 


Г prolonged гоаг of cheering that rose 

from the cricket-field at Hawkhurst was 
enough to apprise even the veriest stranger 
that something unusually exciting was 
happening within. It was. The mile flat 
race had just begun, and a score of young 
athletes were eagerly competing for the 
coveted blue ribbon" of the school's 
athletics. 

“That new fellow, Martyn, seems to be 
shaping well," remarked Bellew, the Captain 
of Clubs, to his chum Ransley. “ He's 
evidently running well within himself, and, 
if I'm any judge, he'll begin to go up pre- 
gently." 


—— „ 
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OLD SOLITARY'S LAST VICTIM: 


A TRAGEDY IN THE JUNGLE 


Bv GEORGE С. FARQUHAR. 


PART I. 


sportive raids on the areas of less edible 
crops. In this respect the Darunga planta- 
tions had suffered from no small share of his 
unwelcome attentions. 

“ The pits we've dug for him have been 
simply so much labour wasted," continued 
Leonard. The animal's too jolly artful 
to be trapped that way." 

“ Pitfalls seem of no avail against Old 
Solitary, at any rate,” assented his father. 
" However, nothing can be done now. Fo- 
night I'll hear what suggestion Newton has 
to ofier." 

His brows knit in perplexity, Mr. Curwen 
led the way down the hill towards the 
southern plantation, where stood the white 
deep-verandahed bungalow that was his 
home. This. the older portion of the 
company's estate, lay some two miles 
distant from the upper fields and was 
separated therefrom by a strip of forest land 
as well as by the narrow gorge of the Galiwar 
River. A  low-crowned wooden bridge 
carried the road over the ravine, which at 
this particular point was not more than 
twenty feet deep ; but in its higher reaches, 
where the jungle-growth encroached on its 
very brink, the stream tossed and foamed 
over a rugged channel fully a hundred feet 
below the general level of the forest. 

During the rest of that day Leonard's 
thoughts often busied themselves about 
the long-continued freedom with which the 
rogue elephant managed to indulge in his 
destructive pranks throughout the district. 
As many as twelve different pitfalls had been 
dug at various times in the two forest- paths 
leading to his drinking-pool—that is to say, 
three separate series of four pits, a couple to 
each path—and yet Old Solitary was still 
at large. No matter how cunningly the 
snares might be masked, the wily mam- 
moth always detected their presence, and, 
after dragging aside the screen of interlaced 
bamboo, turf, and grasses, would resume his 
midnight wanderings in safety—probably, 
so Leonard imagined, with a scornful chortle 
of triumph and defiance. 

Thereafter, of course, those particular 
excavations were useless as traps ; once he 
bad discovered their precise position, the 
elephant would take care to stcer wide of 


(To be continued.) 


By W. P. SHERVILL. 


PART I. 


" Yes," agreed Ransley, һе seems cut 
out for a good stayer. Seems to move along 
with the maximum of speed for the minimum 
of effort. Makes one feel, to look at him, 
how easy it must be to run a mile at racing 
pace." 

“Is it easy! You'll see most of these 
fellows dropping out before the last lap is 
reached, I can tell you. Most of them have 
been running a great deal too hard at the 
start to keep it up all through. That's just 
what I like about the new fellow—he's kept 
a good grip of himself, and is holding in for 
the fina! struggle at the last lap." 

" Yes, and look at him now, Bellew! 


them in future. Consequently the holes 
had to be filled in and fresh ones made on 
different sites. That very morning, indeed, 
the fourth set of pitfalls had been con- 
structed, but without much hope that they 
would prove any more effective than their 
many precursors. 

Fact is, Old Solitary's wisdom and 
craftiness are wasted outside a circus,” was 
Leonard’s opinion. He'd have made the 
fortune of an enterprising showman, if he'd 
only been caught young and properly 
trained. He could give points to any 
calculating horse or learned pig that ever 
fooled the British public. His cuteness is 
simply marvellous. And, come to reckon 
it up, I can hardly believe it’s altogether 
natural, either ! " 

One argument especially led the boy to 
this conclusion. Whenever the pita had 
been tampered with overnight, every one of 
them, without exception, had been similarly 
dismantled. This meant that the elephant, 
after proceeding to the water-hole along one 
of the two paths, had invariably returned to 
the depths of the jungle by way of theother. 

Now, that seems mighty queer to my 
mind," thought Leonard. Why doesn't 
he choose the same route back, where he 
knows what danger-spots to avoid, instead 
of running risks over entirely new ground ? 
That's how you'd expect any sensible 
creature to act. And, from all accounts, Old 
Solitary is by no means an ass. Well, I 
don't pretend to understand it, I must 
confess. There may be some simple explana- 
tion, of course, but to find it out you'd have 
to set a close watch on the place at night; 
and nobody would care to———" 

At this juneture the boy's soliloquy took 
an abrupt change of shape. 

" Why not! " cried he, eagerly. “ Why 
shouldn't I do it myself—to-night—now ? 
Father's gone over to dine at Mr. Newton's, 
and won't return this side of midnight. 
There'd be no real danger, anyhow. I've 
only to shin up one of the trees where the 
two paths meet, and wait till Old Solitary 
comes along. If he doesn't turn up in & 
couple of hours, I could easily slip back 
home again before dad arrives. Yes, it's @ 
rattling good idea! 
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He's beginning to go up. He's left young 
Thomas simply standing still.” 

" He has so. If he can keep that pace up, 
he'll give some of those cocky ‘ Commer- 
cial’ fellows all they can do to keep ahead. 
Look, there he goes! Do bled past young 
Symonds like a shot from a gun!  Evidently 
he doesn’t mean to give any of them a chance 
to hang on to him. Pon my word I believe 
we ‘ Ancients ' stand a chance of pulling off 
the race after all. Let's give him a rousing 
cheer as he comes past us for his last, round. 

“Now then, Martyn—put it on, man! 
Put it on! It’s your last lap—lay on to it 
for all you're worth! Up! Up!” 
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А rousing cheer and а chorus of encourag- 
ing shouts and yells met the clean young 
runner as he rounded tne corner where the 
Clubs Captain and his friends stood, and 
entered upon the Sth, and last, lap in the 
mile run. He was running well, but 
nevertheless the loud cheer was not without 
its effect. As a new and almost unknown 
fellow, the last thing he expected was to 
be spurred on by shout: of applause from 
his new chums, and the effect was, co- 
sequently, all the greater. He felt a throb 
of new life in his veins! He wasn't alone, 
after all—were not the lads of his Hous: 
with him in the fight ? Looking ahead at 
the array of speeding figures in front of 
him, he felt that, formidable as his task 
seemed, it had now no ter.ors for him. Up 
he went, indeed ! 

The effect of Martyn's furious spurt was 
simply electrical! The whole field burst 
into a roar of cheering —the “ Ancients ” 
to speed him onward, and the Commer- 
cinlz to warn and encourage their four 
crack men who lay between him and the 
winning post. 

My stirs, what a spurt ! " cried Ransley, 
leaning eagerly ov.r the ropes. “ But he 
can’t do it—those ‘Commercials’ are too 
far ahead." 

“ Can't he, though? We'll see," cried 
Bellew excitedly, ramming his hands 
nervously into his pockets. “ I'll guarantee 
he wins—there you are. Those other 
fellows are nearly done and will begin to 
slow up before they’ve gone many more 
yards, mark my words.”’ 

“ There!” cried Ransley in a fever of 
excitement. He's passed Blackwell and 
Sanderson. Only Repton and Harper now 
in front of him! Ah, he can’t do it—he'll 
never do it! Up! Up! man. Yes, he 
will, he will! Yes, there he goes! Oh, well 
done, old man! Well done indeed, sir!” 

The ch»eriig rose to a frenzy of excite- 
ment as the new man, with a last desperate 
effort, flung himself forward past the two 
“Commercials running breast to breast, and 
broke the tape a winner by a bare six inches! 

“Jolly good, that was!” cried Bellew, 
with difficulty mastering his excitement. 
“I thought he would d» it somehow—he 
looked so keen and fit Well, that’s one for 
our House—and one we didn’t expect to 
get, either. Let's come and give the new 
fellow a good handshake. I feel no end 
obliged to him for beating those four cocky 
Commercials.“ 

The new man was already the centre of 
a knot of enthusias ic Ancients " when the 
two monitors came un. Panting and per- 
Spiring, hə was not allowed to move lefcre 
he had shaken hands with a score of fellows 
he had hardly seen before. 

Now then, you kids, clear off and leave 
Marty ı alone," cried Bellew, striding up. 
He's done a good thing for us. and we must 
leave him alone until he's got his wind back 
again. Come along to the Pavilion, old 
man, and have a quiet rest in the shade— 
Im sure you want it. You know me— 
don't you? I'm Bellew, one of your 
House, and I'm jolly glad you managed to 
snatch a victory out of the hands of those 
cocksure ‘Commercials.’ They looked upon 
the mile as absolutely their own." 

„I'm pleased," panted Martyn. I'm 
glad we won. I want our House to keep 
ahead in sports—we are ahead, aren't we? 

“ Well, we try to think so," growled 
Bellew, knitting his brows, “ but of late we've 
done rather badly—there’s no denying it. 
Those ‘Commercial ° fellows have just now 
got some very good men, and well they 
know it. They ve been threatening to 
sweep the board this year, and I'm afraid 
this is the first spoke they've had put in 
their wheel so far." 
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" Is that so? Well, then, I am glad I 
won.” | 

* So we all are, make no mistake about 
that. But what'll you have? I recom- 
mend a cup of cocoa, if you're not running 
again this afternoon.” 

" No, I'm not in for anything else. 
Thanks awfully—TI feel pretty parched, it’s 
80 plaguey h t out there in the field." 

“So it is. Well, I mustn't stop here, 
I've lot: of things to sce to; but don't you 
come out yet. Just have a good slack for a 
quarter of an hour and you'll be all the 
better for it. You see I'm looking after 
you because I'm going to give you some 
work to do presently." 

“ Oh, I don't mind anything in this line. 
Im ready to work like a nigger to keep 
Classics to the front." 

Right you are, then. I'll just see you 
do work like a nigger, Bye, bye." 


Hawkhurst College catered for both 
those who desired a classical and those who 
preferred a commercial education. With 
such a line of demarcation it was but 
natural that there should be keen rivalry 
be ween the different sets, and the Head- 
master, well aware of the advantages 
of healthy competition, had made no 
attempt to stop it, but had let it take its 
course. 

For a long time the Classical side, as the 
older, had easily held its own, and more 
than its own,in learning as well as in out- 
door sports, but of late its supremacy 
had been boldly and effectively challenged. 
Indeed, so effectively that the old House 
showed signs of going down before the 
numerous keen young recruits to the more 
modern side. Of course, the relative 
position of the two Houses was not so 
evident in the domain of book-lore as it 
was in field sports, for the simple reason that 
the syllubus was radically different. In 
athletics, however, the two Houses came 
into direct and unmistakable contlict, and 
& comparison was easily made. For the 
last year the inhabitants of the Classica. 
side, familiarly known as the '' Ancients,” 
had had a series or reverses that had already 
begun to weigh upon their sensitive spirits. 
Their football team had had to go down 
time after time before the powerful com- 
bination put together by the Commercials," 
and the first cricket match of the season 
had shown their cricket team to be equally 
inferior. Even the most sanguine hardly 
hoped that the School Sports would do 
much to redress the balance, although one 
or two events were considered to be pretty 
sufe. 

Considering, therefore, the keenness of 
the rivalry and the heavy lee-way to be 
made up, it was little wonder that the 
totally unexpected victory of a new recruit 
to the Classical side should arouse such 
frantic excitement and applause. The 
* Commercials " were known to have made 
a dead set at the mile flat, and fully intended 
to win it. Indeed, their optimism was not 
without foundation, for were not the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth men all from their 
gide ? 

'The ** Ancients " still had one or two pointe 
of 'vantage left to them. Could they not 
point with pride to Bellew, the popular 
Captain of Clubs, as their man? Was 
not the centre-forward of the School Soccer 
team also their property ? Surely their case 
was not desperate while they could produce 
such men as these ! 

A day or two after the sports were over 
the monitors of the Classical side met to 
consider the question of the Audleigh End 
Paper-chase. This event was generally 
considered one of the most important of 
the year, and naturally it was held to be 
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of the first importance that their House 
should, if possible, put in men that would 
score a win. It had been the invariable 
custom for years past for the two Houses 
to alternately furnish the hares and the 
hounds for this event, and the rivalry 
engendered was extremely keen. This year 
it was the turn of the Ancients to furnish 
the hares. 

As soon as the whole of the monitors 
were assembled, Bellew was voted to the 
chair, and the selection of the two best men 
their House could produce was begun. 

“I’m for Richards and Penfold, Mr. 
Chairman,” said Parker, plunging into the 
subject at once. We can't do better, in 
my opinion. They're both old hands at 
the game, and will be sure to make a 
good show against those ‘Commercial’ 
fellows.” 

Are they fast enough, though ? " asked 
Ransley. *" They made but un indifferent 
exhibition at the Sports—excuse my frank- 
ness, Richards—and it's an open question 
whether they will stand a look in’ against 
those four young ‘Commercials’ that led 
nearly ull the way in the mile. I've heard 
they've all been put in as hounds.” 

Who do you suggest, then ?”’ inquired 
Richards, somewhat sharply. It's of no 
use objecting if you haven't any alter- 
native to lay before the Committee.“ 

Why, I suggest that new man, Martyn, 
for one. Who did better at the Sports, I 
should like to know ? " 

" Nonsense," broke in Parker, we can’t 
risk having an entirely new man in such 
an important post. What experience has 
he had of paper-chases ? He's come up 
from a small private school somewhere down 
south, and I've heard he's never been in u 
chase in his life." 

“That doesn't matter," cried Ransley. 
* Aren't. there two hares’ We can put 
in an old hand like Penfold to show him the 
ropes, and then Penfold can use the new 
man’s speed and strength to help him at the 
awkward places.” 

" There's no time for anything of that 
sort in a paper-chase,” growled Richards. 
“ Whee wculd the hares be if they h.d to 
keep stopping to help one another, or to 
point out what was to be done? No, each 
man must be able to do his full share of the 
work. Your ideas are purely theoretical, 
Ransley, and, take my word for it, they 
wouldn’t do in practice.” 

^ My ideas may be theoretical," retorted 
Ransley, with some warmth, “ but at any 
rate they are founded upon strict common- 
sense. 'lwice out of three times it is speed 
that wins a paper-chase, and for the odd 
time when stratagems win the day, we can 
leave Penfold to bring out the little dodges 
necessary." 

^ Well, I suppose it's of no use talking to 
you—we had better put it to the vote," 
growled Parker. My opinion is strongly 
in favour of trusting to our old and tried 
men and not relying upon unfledged 
youngsters." 

Perhaps the chairman will give us his 
opinion on the point ? " asked Ronsley. 

" Well" said the chairman quietly and 
impressively, “I'm all for giving this 
new man a trial. Of course, I know how 
important this paper-chase is to us, and 
what a terrible set-back it will be for our 
side of the school if wc lose after failing so 
badly in cricket and footer. Nevertheless 
I think we ought not to leave out such а 
promising young runner as Martyn. As 
far as speed and endurance go, I'd back 
him with a light heart against any man in 
the school. As far as dodges go, why he 
has а head on his shoulders, and any man 
who watched him running last Monday as 
closely as I did would agree with me 
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that he has his full share of brains inside 
it." 

For the life of me I can't see what you 
can see in this new fellow," cried Parker, 
after a pause. He's won the mile, T know. 
but, likely enough, that's a mere fluke. He 
has no other performances to his credit. 
and, in my opinion, we shall be making a 
great mistake if we put him in." 

Seems to me that some of the monitors 
have been chumming up with this new 
fellow—I saw something of it on the Sports 
day," sneered Richards. It's nothing 
else but Martyn. Martyn, ever since the 
mile. I'm dead sick of it myself." 

" So am I," cried Parker and one or two 

of his bosom friends. We haven't fallen 
so far that we need crawl round a new 
fellow to help us up again." 

Opinion on the question was pretty evenly 
divided, and for some time longer a warm 
discussion was carried on. The supporters 
of Richards energetically urged the supreme 
importance of his inclusion as one of the 
hares, while the supporters of Martyn as 
vigorously urged the need for the importa- 
tion of fresh blood into the historic contest. 
At last the chairman, thinking matters had 
gone far enough, interposed. 

“I think we have discussed this matter 
enough, he said decisively. “ Will one of 
you gentlemen therefore kindly lay his 
views before the Committee as a formal 
motion? We can then put the matter to 
the vote." 

* Well. Mr. Chairman." said Parker. “I 
beg to propose that Richards and Penfold 
be asked to represent our House as hares 
in the Audleigh End Paper-chase next 
Saturday fortnight. In my opinion they're 
the best men we have, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will agree with me." 

“Hear! hear! cried several voices 
emphatically. 

Any seconder ? asked the chairman. 

" I second," said Scaife. | 

“Har anyone any amendment to pro- 

se?” 

" Yes, Mr. Chairman, I propose that 
Martyn be elected in place of Richards." 
said Ransley firmly. “I don't wish to 
decry Richards's powers as a runner in any 
way, as I consider that he is a very good 
man, but, at the same time, 1 am decidedly 
of opinion that our House has found a better 
in Martyn. and we simply can't afford to 
do without him." 

“Hear! hear!" came а chorus of 
cordial agreement from the Martyn sup- 
porters. 

* Any seconder ? " 

“ Yes, I beg to second that, Mr. Chair- 
man," cried Scarsdale eagerly. 

The voting proved to be a tie—five all! 


But the chairman had not yet voted, and. 


all depended upon the way in which he cast 
his vote. 

“ Five for the original motion and five 
for the amendment," said Bellew calmly. 
“I give my vote in favour of the amend- 
ment. Penfold and Martyn are therefore 
elected to represent our House in the 
Audleigh End Paper-chase." 

`“ You'll regret it," cried Richards angrily. 
“ You oughtn't to put in a raw hand—he's 
bound to make a mess of it." 

" Look here, gentlemen," cried the 
chairman, with telling emphasis. °“ The 
Committee has met here to select the best 
men that can be found, irrespective of any 
other consideration, and Martyn and Pen- 
fold have been chosen. We must all now 
loyally work together to make that selection 
а Success, во far as we are able to do so. 
АП those who disagreed with the Com- 
mittee's decision must now drop their 
partisanship and support the chosen men 
for the common good of our House. If 
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we're once more to be the premier House 
at Hawkhurst. our watchword must be: 
‘Our House first. our House second, and 
ourselves last! 

“ Hear! hear!" came a hearty chorus 
of agreement from all round the table, and, 


on the chairman rising from his seat, the 
Committee broke up and adjourned. eagerly 
discussing their chances, their differences 
forgotten in their leader's stirring appeal 
to House ` patriotism. 

( To be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER II.—THE CONFESSIONS OF PRODGER, OUR DORMITORY CHEF. 


1 was determined to provide a feast worthy 

of such an expert in food as Prodger; 
80, after receiving an enthusiastic message 
from the detained martyr in reply to my 
invitation, saying that he would be with me 
in half an hour. ] sent my messenger, young 
Winter, down to the tuck shop for some 
sweet biscuits, buns, and a small pot of 
apricot jam. These, with my cake and un- 
limited toast—on the making of which 1 
prided myself—would, I knew, provide an 
irresistible attraction to my guest, who 
arrived soon after my preparations were all 
complete. I had a beautifully cosy fire, the 
teapot was heating on the hob, and there 
was a mound of buttered toast sizzling 
cheerfully in the fender. 

"] say, you know," said the excited 
Prodger, after he had entered and gazed on 
the cheerful picture, °‘ it's most frightfully 
kind of you to ask me up to tea with you. 
I was feeling just fagged out when your 
message came. but I shall soon buck up 
now. I've had such a chronic hump all the 
afternoon in Detention, that I was feeling 
almos: like bunking back home, when young 
Winter brought your note How's your 
shin? You had a pretty bad hack, didn't 
you? ^ 

We had a friendly little chat round the 
fire. about footer and school news generally. 
until the tea was quite ready, and then 
drew up to the table to enjoy our cosy meal 
and enter into Prodger's recent adventures 
and troubles in more detail. 

“ Well. you know, it really started with 
old Mother Parsons," he explained, as he 
leant back in the chair, gazing with a fat 
and blissful smile at the buttered toast. 
She came it a bit too thick over us at 
times, and we got so tired that we couldn't 
stand her any longer. It isn't playing the 
game, is it, to rush a chap a penny each for 
last year's pastries and buns, and to try 
and palm off mouldy ginger-nuts on him 
at four a penny * We're not so flush that 
we can afford to keep on paying out for 
such moth-eaten stuff as that. So us chaps 
in No. 8 held a secret meeting one night ; 
d'you Llame us? 

Well, young Cokey—his name's Cole, 
you know, but we christened him Coke— 
thought it wasn't much good kicking up a 


shindy so near the end of the term. 'cos 
Mother P. had cleared us almost clean out 
of cash, and we shouldn't get any more 
until the holidays. so the only thing we 
could do was to grin and bear it. 

Then Sanford Minor thought we ought 
to make it hot for her in the new term. and 
that we should be a lot of owls if we didn't 
put our heads together to look after our- 
selves. And he asked if we weren't getting 
nearly tired enough to snivel; we always 
had the same old stuff, "specially in winter, 
and he wondered whether, if we all clubbed 
together or did something or other, we 
couldn't think of more tasty ‘tuck’ than 
sausage rolls and oranges and sardines, 
even supposing it happened to be heaps 
fresher than the rubbish she was palming 
off on us at that time. 

" But — excuse me a minute — сап I 
have another cup of tea * Thanks awfully ; 
this toast's simply grand, isn't it? You're 
a fair corker at it, and no mistake!“ 

The young hero bagged another slice 
lovingly. accepting also, with joy, my 
suggestion that he should try strawberry 
jam with it, and then, after I had poured 
him out another cup of tea, he continued 
his story. 

“Well, we talked about it for two or 
three evenings, and then, somehow, 7 struck 
on a notion that seemed to please almost 
everybody. ' Why not,' I said, * cook our 
suppers up in the dormitory ?’ What. on 
the hot-water pipes? asked young Fearn, 
with a silly grin. ‘ No,’ I said, * you ape: 
I've got a better notion than that. We'll 
form a Supper Club, and before we come 
back next term some one will have to try 
and bag a little cooking-stove, and the 
others must each get a bit of old crockery 
from their people and smuggle it into their 
boxes. A few old knives and forks and other 
odds and ends of that kind will be wanted 
too. And I'll get our cook at home to show 
me how to make toffee; she’s a decent 
sort, and p'rhaps I could get her to teach 
me to fry sausages, and’—oh, well, you 
know, I got jolly excited over the idea, 
and I’m not certain I didn’t go so far as 
to say something about poached eggs on 
toast, and liver and bacon, and that sort 
of thing. 
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" Anyhow, the chaps got pretty excited 
too, and we soon started to elect the officers 
of the club. They thought that, as I had 
given 'em such a nibby idea, I ought to be 
president; so, after a lot of argument, I said 
‘Right O, I would, if each chap would 
promise, honour bright, to do his share, 
'eos I could see it would be a difficult, and 
very likely a dangerous, job, and if we were 
nabbed there'd be a very warm time for us 
all. 

“Then we started workin’ out the de- 
tails, and the first difficulty cropped up— 
but there—I needn’t—er 

" Go on," I said encouragingly, for Past- 
President Prodger had evidently arrived at 
a difficult stage of his story. '' Get on with 
it, young un, I'm very interested; but I 
see you've finished your tea and have nothing 
to eat. Pass your cup and cut that cake.“ 

Encouraged by the fresh tea, and after 
helping himself to a very full-sized portion 
of my special home-made plum cake, he 
continued : 

“ Well, you see, the first big difficulty 
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“ We got very keen about it, and it was 
a lot to do with our secret that one of the 
club—that silly little ass Wiltshire—made 
such a row at the last tea but one before 
we broke up; you remember, when he turned 
on the tea-urn tap and I burned my hand 


turning it back again." 


I did remember the incident, perfectly. 
for I had the pleasure of seeing Master Wilt- 
shire severely swished for it, and I knew 
that he suffered additional sorrow by having 
the price of the table-cloth-cleaning de- 
ducted from his next term's pocket-money. 

* But we broke up at last," continued 
Prodger, * and we had the most giddy time 
at home, during Christmas, that I’ve ever 
known. That's got nothing to do with this 
story, except that the pater and mater 
went out to so many parties that I had 
plenty of time to spend in the kitchen. The 


result was that cookie and I became the 


best of pals, and as long as I could put up 
with hearing, over and over again, her 


yarns as to what a little ‘ radical’ and 
‘masterpiece’ I was as a tiny kid, she 
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it had been discarded long ago, and I had 
no difficulty in persuading her that it was 
better out of her way. I also begged a small 
saucepan and frying-pan with very little 
extra trouble, and smuggled 'em into my 
tuck box. 

„But I mustn't gas too long, so I may as 
well tell you what happened when I got 
back here after the Christmas holidays. 
You know that we were without our pre- 
fect, Gibson being laid up at home. S'pose 
he had been overdoing it with the turkey 
and stuff; anyhow, it was the chance of 
our lives, and —we took it! 

“ All the club had worked far beyond our 


` wildest dreams, and there was a clinking 


collection of crockery and odds and ends 
of china, knives and forks. and that sort 
of thing produced at the first * show up.' 

" We had, as well as my stuff, and a lot 
of general hardware, several pounds of 
toffee sugar, three loaves, butter, coffee, 
and a heap of cold stuff in the chaps' tuck 
boxes. 

“I had thought out where would be the 


„The club had worked beyond our wildest dreams.“ 


was about you—er—prefects. We knew 
that, as there's a prefect in every dormitory, 
there wouldn’t be a bit of a chance of getting 
to work with the stove until he was out 
of the way. But, one night a week, you 
have a prefects’ meeting, don't you ? and 
Gibson, who bosses our dormitory, never gets 
back till after ten, and sometimes half- 
past, when he's jawing in one of the other 
prefect's studies. And we were noticing 
also that he was late other evenings now 
and then, reading for the scholarship with 
Purcell, so there looked like a chance of 
being left alone at least two nights a 
week. 

“So, before the holidays, we'd got every- 
t mapped out, and it was arranged 
how the cooking should be carried on, and 
what each chap belonging to the club 
would be expected to bring back at the 
beginning of the term. Everyone in the 
dormitory joined, and promised to pay a 
sixpenny ‘sub.’ each when we really com- 
menced, which would go towards buying 
anything we wanted, including the food 


for the first two or three suppers. 


didn't seem to mind me bothering her with 
questions about toffee. 

* Then I told her, one afternoon, that 
we had a private supper club at school, 
and that every member was expected to do 
something, and I didn't want to let down 
my people by making a mule of myself, and 
I wanted her to help me win a prize. It was 
to be kept quiet from the mater. as if I 
managed to beat the other chaps it would 
be all the greater delight to her! Then, of 
course, I flattered her about her cooking, 
and she agreed to give me practical lessons 
in toffee- making. 

* I don't want to boast, but even in the 
first two or three lessons cook said I was 
bound to win, 'cos of the way I handled the 
skewer with which I stirred the mass of 
butter and sugar boiling in the enamelled 
saucepan. 

“ Then, after I was an expert toffee-ist I 
bribed her to show me how to cook sausages. 
That was a bit more difficult, especially as, 
by this time, I had insisted on trying with 
a little oil stove which I had marked down 
for my own. She didn't want the thing ; 


best place to keep and use the stove, and, 
after discussion with the committee, they 
all agreed to take care of my clothes if I 
pushed my box—empty—along by the old 
fireplace, and used the inside of it as a 
kitchen. You see. we all realised that it 
would never do to let a paraffin stove fume 
the dormitory out, and that if we got it 
near the old fireplace at the far end of the 
room, the smell of cooking could go up the 
chimney. 

" Well, the first night we got to work 
that part of the room reeked like а .burnt- 
out oil shop. I think the old stove must 
have leaked or something, but after we'd 
got it well burning, and had started the 
toffee in the saucepan—one of the chaps 
being posted at the door to give us Cave!’ 
if anybody turned up suddenly—the thing 
Rand quite well, and the toffee went down 

But stickjaw suppers every night 
aren't good enough, and we held a meeting 
and arranged a big sausage evening for the 
Saturday. D'you iemember that you sent 
one of the fellows-down-to town to get you 
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& new diary on that day, just after dinner ? 
It was Gilly Dennis; he managed your 
errand all right, didn't he? Yes, and he 


also arrived home with а three-pound 
string of sausages wrapped round the inside 
of his footer shirt; they rested comfortably 
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„Lights out, I gasped. Dicky Young 
made a dash at the gas, and it went out in 
a second. I can see now that darkness was 
fatal to us, for there was J, with a steaming 
pan of hot sausages and the oil stove to 
look after, while all the others had some- 


“Threw a jugful clean over me.“ 


in the bottom of my box while we fourth- 
team chaps had a kick about in the after- 
noon and got up an appetite for the 
banquet. 

“We thought it safer always to get 
partly undressed in case we had a surprise, 
and usually had our night-shirts tucked 
into our trousers, so that if there was a 
sudden alarm from our scout at the door 
we could drop the lid of our cooking-box— 
which would hide the stove—shove the rest 
of the stuff under the nearest beds, and 
scramble into our own cots as well as we 
could. It had all been very carefully ar- 
ranged, and we'd even rehearsed a ` sudden 
alarm,' and proved that we could get every- 
thing away and slip into the sheets in about 
thirty seconds, and most of us snoring too ! 

That night's supper was a triumph, and 
the chaps voted that my sausage cooking 
was absolutely great. The sausages were 
all done to a turn, and everybody was 
delighted. We had several bottles of ginger 
beer, and I was just thinking of making 
coffee when a horrible thing happened. 
I had the four last sausages in the pan, 
beautifully browned and sizzling merrily in 
the fat, when Stoker, who had been doing 
sentry-go in the passage, dashed in with a 
scared face and said, ' Cave, you chaps; 
the Head and one of the prefects! "They're 
here Lt 

“Well, we all admit now that our be- 
haviour would have disgraced a collection 
of giddy worms. А lot of good our rehearsals 
had been to us! I’m not going to excuse 
myself; I was just as much an ow] as the 
rest of ‘em, and I can't help admitting 
that we deserved what we got. 

“And we did cop it, too, didn't we? 
But I want to tell you what happened first. 
Talk about a rout! Four or five of the club 
had been sitting around on the two beds 
nearest the fireplace. ‘Coke’ was helping 
me at the box.kitchen and holding out 
plates for the sausages; Sanford was 
cutting into a loaf, and the other chaps 
were either stoking or drinking when the 
bombshell was chucked at us. 


thing or other to smuggle away. I heard a 
confused scuffing and a yell or two as if, 
on slithering into their beds, one or two of 
the chaps had been booted in the face. 
Then there was a jingle of forks and cutlery, 
аз plates and stuff were pitched under the 
beds or anywhere else handy. I saw San 
shy his loaf into the old fireplace, and 


before I could get the wretched stove out 
the Head was at the door. 

" Then I made the biggest howling mess 
of things that any idiot could do—just 
lost my head, scuffled the box-lid down 
somehow on to the lighted stove, and made 
a wild dash with my frying.pan into the 


nearest bed. I had hoped that it would be 
empty, so that I could hide the sausages 
and pan under the clothes, and give an 
imitation of 'shut-eye' myself; but a yell 
—] knew the voice at once as Fearn's, the 
kid who tried to be so clever with his lip 
about the hot-water pipes—showed me that 
the burning frying-pan had caught him 
beautifully. I didn't mind the accident 


so much as the yell it caused; you'd have | ^ 


thought the little funk was being burnt 
at the stake from the row he made. But 
I couldn't help his troubles, and as he threw 
himself out in terror on to the floor I bundled 
the clothes round me and tried to look as 
if Га been asleep for at least three weeks. 

But little did I think when I heard the 
Head say There's something wrong; | 
smell burning here!’ and watched him 
stalk up and light the gas, that he'd meet 
such a sight. I tell you, it gave me a fine 
shock. 

" Smoke was simply pouring out of my 
box, for, in my hurry, I'd evidently knocked 
over the oil stove; with a shout to the 
prefect—Hodgson—to get us all out and 
find some water, the Head rushed to the 
box, tore open the lid, seized the nearest 
water-jug, and sloshed the whole contents 
into the flames. Then he looked round, 
suw smoke coming from my bed as I was 
getting out, and threw another jugful 
clean over me. After that he tore at the 
clothes, and saw the frying.pan, and the 
still smoking sausages, and the gravy 
trickling and soaking into the clothes. 

“ When he had pulled the pan and con. 
tents out he started to look round. First he 
glared at me, with my old cricketing bags 
covered with soot and filth, and sloppy 
with water, and then his eye travelled round 
the rest of the beds. In one theie was a par. 
ticularly silly ass still keeping up his imita- 
tion of sleep—with his trousered legs poking 
out of the side of the bed. From under that 
same bed another of our plucky darlings 
was peeping nervously. Two others were 
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eollection of food and cooking utensils, 
and as the Head turned sharply from us to 
examine the ‘ kitchen’ of our Supper Club, 
the worst shock of all cam» to him, for to 
my horror I saw his feet suddenly shoot 
into the air; he dropped the empty jug 
to save hims»lf, but it was too late, and 
he came a cropper on the floor. A glance 
shoved m» the гзазоп; he had slipped on 
a sausage ! 

Hodgson helped him up while we asked 
nervously if he was hurt. He replied by 
ordering us. to clean up the refuse that 
was turning the place into a pigsty, and 
to open the windows to let out the filthy 
i After that the more grubby ones 
were ordered to wash themselves. Then he 
started out to get a full and complete ex- 
planation from us. 

It came from me chiefly. I felt that 
I was ringleader, and the Head seemed to 
look upon me as a special type of dirty 
little pig because I'd been such an idiot 


HOW 


] nes is one thing that never fails to puzzle 
& 'Varsity oarsman when the annual 
contest on the Thames comes off between 
the rival eights of Oxford and Cambridge. 
And that one thing is, why do so many tens 
of thousands of people, not only in London, 
but over all the kingdom—nay, even in the 
far Colonies !—take such an intense interest 
in the Boat Race and its rowers, seeing that 
hardly one man out of every thousand of 
such interested folk has ever rowed much 
in his life, has ever even seen the Tham>s, 
knows nothing whatever about any one of 
the eighteen men engaged in the race, and 
has not the slightest idea how these men 
come to be selected for the famous struggle 
of one University against the other ? 

I have heard many reasons advanced to 
account for this. But perhaps the most 
satisfactory one I have heard is that the 
great contest is so sporting, so entirely above 
suspicion as to its fairness, so enthusiastically 
carried out by those engaged in it, and at the 
cost of so much self-denial to them in many 
ways, that the man in the street, who, after 
all, dearly loves a true sportsman who always 
plays the gime fair and straight to the end, 
has long ago made up his mind that no other 
annual struggle is so absolutely above sus- 
p in every way as this University Boat 

on the Thames at the end of each Lent 
term. 

How many of the tens of thousands who 
actually witness the race from Putney to 
Mortlake eac 1 year have any idea, however, 
how the men in each crew come to be there ? 
Certainly very few. And it is because I think 
that a detailed account of the many and 
various stages a man has to go through ere 
he finds himself seated in the 'Varsity boat 
on that late March—or early April—day may 
prove interesting to the readers of this paper, 
that I purpose to give here the particulars 
which will show what must happen to such 
a fortunate youth from the time he first 
starts rowing at the 'Varsity to the great 
day of days. 

Let me begin with the young freshman 
who comes up to Oxford from one of the big 
Public schools, though to one from any 
school the same procedure will follow. But 
I mention the big public schools because it is 
more likely that a man will have been more 
or less of a rower if he comes from Eton, 
Radley, Cheltenham, St. Paul's, Bedford, 
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as to take the sausag?s into bed with me. 
Anyhow, I told him the whole story—how 
we couldn't stand Mother Parsons' grub 
any longer; how I'd suggested the club and 
the steps we'd taken to prevent any great 
damage ; and, finally, of course, how we were 
very sorry indeed for what had happened. 

The Head сигу replied that he'd 
examine Mrs. Parsons’ stock on Monday, 
and hear what she had to say. He proposed 
to deal with us now, and he'd be obliged 
if Hodgson would go to his room and get 
à cane. 

" You can imagine what we felt like 
while we were waiting. I was put through 
it first. He threw me across the bed and 
welted ma till I couldn't keep quiet any 
longer, and when he'd finished I crawled 
into bed and nearly choked myself with a 
pillow, so that the other chaps shouldn't 
sae or hear. І can't talk about it much, 
but I don't believe there ever was such a 
wholesale swishing given at Brocklesby. 


(Го be continued.) 
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* We were all limping and smarting for 
days after it, but, as you know—from what 
you heard when he ragged us before the 
whole school—thal wasn't the end, for we 
each got gated for a fortnight and five 
hundred lines apiece. No, thanks; I've 
done with dormitory suppers for good, and 
as for sausages, I simply can’t look ’em in 
the face. 

`* You needn’t trouble to give me another 
lecture, if you don't mind. It'll be a jolly 
long while before I give prefects any more 
trouble; but there's one thing we Supper 
Clubbers can say—we've reformed old 
Mother Parsons’ stock so that you can’t 
recognise the stuff now. 

Now I must scoot off to prep. It's been 
most awfully kind of you to have me in 
and give me such a tea, and if there’s any- 
thing I can do for you at any time I wish 
you'd let me. What? Send up young 
Winter to help you clear away ? Right О!” 

Thanks very much. Good-bye.” 
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I GOT INTO THE 
Bv AN OXFORD OARSMAN. 


Shrewsbury, or some similar well-known 
rowing centre. 

The freshman arrives at Oxford, and is 
naturally surprised, interested, and struck 
with the novelty of his surroundings as he 
gazes with pride at his college, whether he 
views there the chapel of Christchurch, the 
tower of Magdalen, the noble pile of Balliol, 
or some other notable buildings. He 
quickly learns the many curious customs and 
traditions of the University, and of his own 
college; and one of the very first things 
he learns is that all the undergraduates 
and others concerned will forgive much, 
but that they will not forgive the breach 
of the tradition which says a man must 
play instead of work between the hours of 
two and five p.m. The play may be of 
any kind, even mere strolling about; but 
play it must be, not books. 

Now the young freshman who has just 
arrived at Oxford—I select Oxford because 
I myself am an old Oxonian oarsman—may 
have a leaning towards cricket, but, if he has, 
he cannot play it from his first October till 
the following May. So even a born cricketer 
must do something else during the interven- 
ing months. Or, again, he may be a foot- 
baller, and eagerly desire to become one 
of the 'Varsity team in that sport. Yet, 
even then, he cannot always be playing foot- 
ball when free from books, and there is a 
closs season for football too. 

But there's no close season for rowing! 
Nor does the water ever fail him at Oxford. 
In addition to which, let us remember a very 
important thing. It is almost impossible 
for any new man going to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, who has never played cricket or 
football before his arrival there, to become 
so accomplished a player as to be worthy 
of inclusion in the 'Varsity teams. But it 
is not at all impossible for the man who has 
never rowed in his lif: to become so profi- 
cient in the art as to win a place in the great 
crews on the famous day before he ends his 
University career! There are many exam- 
ples that prove this; perhaps the most 
striking in recent years is that of the noted 
oarsman and coach, Mr. F. J. Escombe, 
who, I believe, learned all his rowing aſter 
his arrival at the University. 

Having got to Oxford on that October 
afternoon for the beginning of your four 
years there, ‘you will not be long ere you 


"VARSITY CREW. 


receive a visit from the captain of the boats, 
or from some young gentleman specially 
deputed by him to look after you in this 
matter. Your namo etc. will be taken 
down, and, if you express the slightest 
desire to try what you can do as a rower, 
or display the least interest in the sport, 
you will be invited to take part in certain 
preparatory exercises forthwith, so as to 
test your powers and probabilities in that 
direction. 

Having done no rowing previously, or very 
little, you will begin by being taught the 
elementary facts and methods of propelling 
a boat. You will be “ tubbed ” unceasingly, 
until that is more or less satisfactory. The 
coach who takes you under hand will be 
severe, as а ги! `, and occasionally he may 
burst out into vigorous denunciation of your 
powers of understanding and carrying out 
orders that will make you squirm. But the 
great thing is to hear and act, to do as he 
tells you, and not to trouble too much 
because he has got furious and said many 
things. Recollect that, after all, he is really 
a very decent fellow at heart, and you'll like 
him no end eventually. But he has to get 
men into shape by hook or crook. And some 
men take a great deal of shaping too. 

During the process of early `“ tubbing," 
as it is called when you go out daily in a 
tub-pair with & coach, the new men who 
seem absolutely hopeless are eliminate at 
once. ]t would be perfect waste of time 
to continue coaching them with a view 
to their becoming proficient oarsmen. Jf, 
however, you have survived the clearing-out 
process until the beginning of November, 
you may take some slight hope for the future, 
although you are yet far from safe. 

Having proved yourself to be one of the 
best of the new men at rowing you will be 
given a place in what are termed the “ collere 
lours," and you will take part in the races 
of your own collere, in which races, if your 
boat is successful, you may win a cup with 
three handles, commonly referred to as the 
pot." And this said cup will probably 
grace your sideboard for long years after, 
as it does that of so many other 'Varsity 
men. Your tales about the glorious strug- 
gles your boat had to win it will grow with 
time and descendant-hearers, until whea 
you are about»sixty, you will be regarded as 
one of the greatest/oarsmen who ever came 
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from your University. And it will be a 
marvel to everybody who knows you, as 
well as to yourself, how ever you missed 
forming one of the famous crew on the river 
when Oxford won the grandest of races by 
half a length, or when Cambridge did the 
course in record time! 

Yet it remains a sad and serious fact that, 
having won this same cup, you may never 
get higher honours in rowing at the Varsity. 
If, however, you have caught the eye of the 
captain of the boats, who watched your 
college races with keen interest, he will pick 
you out amongst a few others to be tried in 
the Torpids,” the eight-oared races that 
are rowed at Oxford in the spring. 

Now, once you have been selected for 
the Torpids you immediately become an 
important person in boating circles at 
Oxford. You are what may be termed 
“a likely man." Your college begins to 
take a special interest in you, and you find 
yourself suddenly becoming à person of some 
consequence amongst your fellows there. 
The Honourable Billy Bluffem, who has 
hitherto passed you by with the merest nod 
of recognition, now asks you to breakfast, 
to meet a few bosom-friends; and other 
men invite you to breakfast in their turns, 
whilst some will insist that you have tea 
with them, until you begin to imagine that 
you are nearly a pensioner on the college, 
so little do you have to provide for yourself 
in this way! 

Time is now going on towards the Torpids, 
and as it does so several of the men first 
selected find themselves eliminated, as day 
after day the captain of the college boats 
watches closely all the work and perform- 
ances of the men under his charge. We 
will suppose. however, that you have done 
so well as to be one of the favoured mortals 
who still remain in the group for Torpids, 
in which case you will make one of a special 
table in Hall for dinner, when your fare 
will be excellent, solid, and simple. But that 
Vigilant captain will never let you escape his 
eye. You will have to be in bed at ten 
each night, and to run round Christchurch 
meadows every morning, to satisfy him ! 

All through the spring the eaptain con- 
tinues the eliminating performance, gradu- 
ally lessening the number of his men in pre- 
paration for what are known as '' the summer 
eights." By this time you, still surviving the 
clearing-out process, will be supposed to know 
what's what in other things besides actual 
rowing. You will not be so keenly super- 
vised at dinner in Hall and other similar 


3 enterprise has its ups and 
downs like all other undertakings, 
and even in prosperous England, with its 
teeming population and well-ordered railway 
system, there exist at the present day a 
number of lines which have been abandoned 
and well-nigh forgotten. Costly bridges 
and viaducts, stations, tracks, and signals 
have in some cases been left just as they 
were, when dwindling traffics compelled these 
unfortunate companies—minnows among 
tritons—to shut down. 

No cultivated eye is requisite to appreciate 
the pathos and romance suggested by such 
curious scenes of picturesque disrepair. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of 
a derelict railway is furnished by the Shrews- 
bury, Potteries. and North Wales line, over 
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things, for the captain will expect you now 
to train yourself. But not for scores of 
pounds would you be caught doing anything 
that is not class or proper. The 
whole college has ita eyes on you in a way, 
and you feel you must do your utmost to 
justify its confidence and pride in you. 

You have now arrived at the ''May 
eights,” and this stage marks several things. 
It marks the end of the first part of the 
coaching and weeding processes that pave 
the way for you to become one of the famcus 
crews on the Thames a year or two later: it 
marks the end of the first year of probation 
and rowing; it marks the close of your 
freshman's year at Oxford. 

Now, when you return to college in the 
following October, you are no longer a 
freshman, as you'll soon find out in matters 
of rowing. The captain of each colkge 
begins his work with you by including your 
name in a special list sent up by him to the 
President of the University Boat Club. as 
that of a rowing man who certainly ought 
to be tried for the 'Varsity itself! In due 
course you will receive the invitation to take 
part in such trials, and then you'll enjoy 
the river, even in October and November. 

But you'll beanxious, and you'll have your 
fits of depression. Happy you if you can keep 
up your spirits to the utmost, and not feel 
the anxiety too keenly to do yourself justice. 
For it is almost certain that there'll be, 
say three at least, Old Blues ready to take 
places in the boat for the next year. and so 
we can suppose that not more than five new 
oarsmen are wanted in it. And you, one of 
the best of your own college, find yourself 
now pitted against about forty others who 
are also the best of theirs, each man intent 
on winning one of those five vacant seats in 
the 'Varsity boat. 

The elimination thus goes on farther still, 
and day by day this man and that of the 
forty are asked to stand out. You must 
prove clearly your claim to inclusion in the 
Boat before you get it, and no mistake! 
Having been left in as one of the last eighteen 
you will be put into a crew, and matched 
against the other crew made from these 
eighteen, over the Moulsford course in 
December. 

Now, there's special reason in this. 
December on the river isn't June, by any 
means. The surroundings are most depress. 
ing and unenthusiastic. This race forms a 
real test of Mark Tapleyism, of endurance, 
of ability. Whatever the outcome of it, 
you, as one of the participants, will be given 


RAILWAYS WITHOUT TRAINS. 


By H. G. AncHER. 
(illustrated with Photographs by the WRITER.) 


whose mouldering track trains ceased to run 
in 1880. This unfortunate speculation was 
the subject of twelve Acts of Parliament, 
and swallowed up a capital of two millions. 
Its main line extended from Shrewsbury to 
Llanymynech, and there were two short 
branches, giving a total route mileage of 
twenty-eight, while it had fifteen stations. 
This little company, however. was nothing 
if not ambitious. It possessed powers to 
extend from Shrewsbury to Stoke, on the 
east; and from its Welsh terminus to the 
harbour at Portmadoc, on the west. By 
these means it looked for a heavy holiday 
traffic between the hub of the Potteries ” 
and the Welsh coast, and dreamt of Port. 
madoc being selected as a port of call by 
Transatlantic liners. For eighteen years 


a “ White Cap," with crossed oars on it, 
which is a testimony that you were once 
great at Oxford in the rowing world there. 

Yet, infuture days, you will not oftenshow 
that White Cap to your friends. or display 
it conspicuously in your rooms in later life. 
For, proud though you will be of it. you can 
never forget that that same emblem is the 
symbol of an ambition that just failed, of a 
hope that never fully fructified. It tells 
how you got to the very brink of the highest 
Buccess, and then ! It is truly no dis- 
grace to fail in such a case ; nay, your college 
and 'Varsity are proud. indeed, of what you 
have done as an oarsman. But you yourself 
—well, let us pass by your disappointment. 
You will bear it like the gentleman that a 
real Oxonian or Cantab ever is. 

However, let us suppose that you are one 
of the selected ten or so from whom those 
five vacant places in The Boat have to 
be filled. You will then row in the Boat 
itself. you will be tried time after time, 
at this number and at that, you will have 
every chance of proving to the critical eyes 
of the greatest authorities on rowing at the 
Universities that Jones ought to be chucked 
out whilst you are left in, or that Watson 
should be reckoned as the spare man whilst 
you are considered one of the certainties. 
It may be that, even at the last minute, so to 
speak, you will find your ambition baulked 
by being asked to stand down to make way 
for Tomkins, who'd been put aside for a 
week or two, but who, many critics think, 
will go better with the rest of the boat than 
you do, for weight, style, grip, etc. For 
there are a hundred and one things may rob 

ou of the coveted honour right up to the 
ast fortnight before the great race. If you 
can survive till that time, however, you 
may fairly reckon yourself as a starter on 
the day of days from Putney to Mortlake, 
for no University captain of boats will 
ever alter his crew after that, except under 
the most extraordinary and unexpected 
conditions. 

And 80, at last, there you are, with the 
blue coat, the blue cap, and the eyes of tens 
of thousands on you, by Putney Bridge. 
And then it seems, indeed, most strange 
to you to remember that, three years before, 
when you went up to Oriel College. Oxford, 
from Christ's Hospital, you really knew 
nothing about rowing, and never dreamed 
in your wildest moments that you would do 
duty for the University, as one of her eight 
trusted and tried men on this, the greatest 
day of your life. 


ita time-table was contained in ** Bradshaw," 
until one fine morning the order came from 
the Board of Trade condemning the line as 
unsafe, and compelling it to be closed for all 
traffic forthwith. 

Tourists much appreciated the facilities 
furnished by the West Somerset Mineral 
Railway, albeit it conveyed passengers as 
well, which extends from Watchet, on the 
Bristol Channel, to Combe Row, at the foot 
of the Brendon hills ; thence climbing the 
latter by means of an inclined plane, and 
continuing for some miles along the sumnut 
of the beautiful range, celebrated for its 
bold, wild scenery. This railway was 
originally constructed to carry the produce 
of the Brendon copper mines to Watchet. 
for shipment to the smelting furnaces of 
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Fra. a It is famous for a magnificent granite 
viaduct across the Luxulyan Valley, as 
| remurkabie for its airy lightness as for its 
| solidity. This fabric consists of ten arches. | 
It is 670 feet long, 100 feet in height above 
the deep sylvan glen, and carries a si 
line of rails. Adorned with Mr. Treffry’s 
coat of arms, it was opened by him in person 


’ „ dn A emt Fita e Р 2d ы. у”! 
aed OR tr ROS at dede Fe RLS | in the year 1839, twenty years before Brunel 
` vow اپ‎ aer НИНЕ began to span the Cornish valleys with his 
е." б W: Ta qu famous trestl2 erections. Surely this line 
4 m uw л E must be Q.'s " Cuckoo Valley Railway.“ 
: aM. mentioned in * The Delectable Duchy," of 


which he wrote in 1893: “In a few more 
years Nature would cover this scar of 1834, 
and score the return match against man." 
Now, in places, the trees almost join their 
branches, while the moss and grass that have 
hidden the sleepers from view give the track 
the 5 of a green glade. - 
Lastly, a curious sight is afforded by a 
disused Eu line in & secluded corner of 
Sussex. This line belongs to the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Company, and is 
utilised for storing a strange medley of their 
worn-out passenger rolling stock and loco- 
motives, preparatory to rebuilding or оор. _ 
siznment to the scrap heap. The line is EA 


Treffry Viaduct. 
Built in 1831-39 across Luxulyan Valley, Cornwall, on derelict Cornish line from Par to St. Blazey, etc. 


South Wales, but it soon took to running 

r trains in addition. Some twenty 
years ago the Brendon industry was shat- 
tered by foreign competition, but the railway 
continued to work intermittently for the 
convenience of local residents and tourists 
till the autumn of 1898. Six abandoned 
passenger stations are encountered along 
the route, which is studded with curious 
obsolete signals of what is known as the 


* revolving disc and crossbar” pattern, 
once common to ail well-equipped railways. 
This railway, however, h:s just been re- 


opened for mineral traffic alone, and only 
between the port of Watchet and Combe 
Row. Asynlicate has taken it over. 

The beginnings of railways in Cornwall were 
mineral lines constructed by private enter- 

rise, and notably those built in the 'thirties 

y Mr. Joseph Treffry, for tapping the con- 
glomeration of tin, copper, and china clay 
mines and granite quarries, extending from 
Newquay, on the north coast, to Fowey, on 
the south. Many of these railways have 
since been taken over and remodelled by 
the Great Western еге One of the 
earliest, however—namely, that from Roche 
to the Port of Par, via the beautiful Luxulyan 
Valley, preserves its original condition, and : 
lies derelict. West Somerset Railway—Inclined Plane up Brendon Hills. 


situated between Groombridge and Eridge. | 
It is about 14 mile in length, and for nearly 
љ mile lies hidden from sight in a remark- 
ably picturesque and prettily wooded 
cutting. 

This cutting is occupied from end to end oe 
with a trai 1 composed of scores of passenger u: 
coaches, gu rds’ vans, horse-boxes, carriage =. 
trucks, ec., all in various stag's of dis t 
repair, at the head of which stanus a succes- i 
sion of inanimate locomotives, of the ex- 
press-passenger, goods, and suburban tank 
types. The pass nger carriages have been 
deprived of all their inte ior fittings; the 
engines are minus their driving gear an ту, 
connecting rods. The pligit of the loco- 1r, 
motives, whose gamboge-coloured livery is 
turning black a d copper-rimmed funnels 
a vivid green, while their tenders and foot 
plates are bestrewn with fallen leaves, has 
a very melancholy suggestivenees. The I»: 
Brighton Company makes it a practice to 
paint the name of the dıiv sr and the mileage b: 
performed by each engine inside the “oab, =. 
and these worn-out veterans s Ш bear those 
records of their active lives. Altogether, хы 
a very strange and unique spectacle is this | чу 
railway company's coun ry oemetery, OF у 
the train that never starts. бы, 
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Only think of that? 


KERN YOUNG ANGLER (on his holidays): “If this wretched bough breaks 


I shall lose my fish to a certainty.” 


Vie b. e. 


Joi last March I was in the “ Lorna 
4 Doone” country, which I had only 
visited once before, and, not being pressed 
for time. was able to test its trout-yielding 
capabilities under various conditiors. 

To begin with, I must warn the reader 
that the streams of North Devon are not 
now, a8 they used to be, practically free to 
allfairfishers. Leave must now be obtained 
for the Badgworthy water, and a small pay- 
ment (to the tenant farmer) is also required. 
The lower part of the Lynn is controlled by 
an association, which issues tickets, by the 
day and month, at very reasonable rates. 

this is very necessary ; for, so great is 
the number of touriste in the season, that 
the rivers would be overrun otherwise. 

However, March is not the season, and I 
was quite quiet, not to say lonely, in my 
comfortable rooms at Oareford Farm—the 
one adjacent to Jan Rid's." 

I had rather rashly cycled over from 
Barnstaple, where I had been staying, and 
had experiences which would have suited 
one of you boys much better than the staid 
and not very active man to whom thev 
ыр. Not being fishing adventures, 
I will only stay to say that they included а 
plunge into a snowdrift and a dark ride and 
walk of many miles. 

Perhaps it was fishing enthusiasm that 
caused part of the trouble, as the time T 
pent investigating streams hindered me a 
o 


My first start, on March 3, was not very 
encouraging, as there was a tearing down 
stream gale, with drifting snow, and I got 
but half a dozen or so of rather small and 
hungry-looking trout; and was glad to 
return to a high tea and '' Lorna Doone,” 
which was on the table 
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SPRING FISHING. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


After another day or two 
of this weather we had a 
change, and I could venture 
farther afield and explore 
| the moorland waters up 
| above. 

These were not very pro- 
ductive (about half a dozen 
being the average result of 
an outing), and I therefore 
turned my attention to the 

| waters by Malmsmead, near 

Mr. Nicholas Snow's house. 
He kindly gave me permis- 
sion for part of the water, 
and by paying ls. a day to 
the tenant farmer I was 
able to fish some miles of 
well-stocked streams. 

On two or three occasions 
the trout were rising, and 
came into my basket by the 
dozen by means of the blue 
upright and the March 
brown. 

As to size, many of them 
were eight or nine inches 
long. but they were not yet 
in full condition. 

Also there was another 
disadvantage. On some 
days, without any apparent 
cause, they would turn 
sulky, and only an occa- 
sional fish could be had even 
by most painstaking casting. 

The Wickham fancy 
seemed then the only thing 
to tempt them. 

Besides these streams I 
tried some near to Barn- 
staple, and found the trout 
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without ever (excepting twice at Oare) 
securing a good basket. 

In April I had some sport of a totally 
opposite kind, during a couple of days at a 
celebrated inn—the Bull at Fairford. 

Here the stream flows over chalk, and 
contains many large trout, some of which 
were taken on tiny flies while I was there, 
though none of the whoppers fell to my share. 
I had nine middling trout, chiefly on red 
quill, and one jack of about a pound, the 
capture of which was welcomed with 
effusion, as these fish are most destructive 
on a trout stream. 

When fishing a river like the Coln at 
Fairford (or Bibury close by) it is most 
important to be on the spot at the time of 
“ the rise," as you can do little at any other. 

It only lasts usually from ten minutes to 
an hour. The very finest tackle is necessary, 
and a landing-net. Dry fly is essential. 

During the rest of April I confined my 
attention to the Darenth, in Kent ; and had 
fair sport occasionally, chiefly with the grey 
quill, the sedge, and the Wickham. 

It is usual to fish dry on this river, 
and generally best, but during April the beat 
fish often take the wet fly. 

I fancy a beginner has a much better 
chance at a fishery like the Lion at Farning- 
ham (which can be fished by daily payment) 
if he goes just after Easter than at any other 
time. 

I think also that boys living on the Thames, 
especially near the upper reacher, might get 
sport with the fly in April and May, by 
whipping the rough streams with a large fly 
on the chance of getting a sizable trout. 

They would catch dace and chub, some- 
times, and must of course return them ; but 
the exercise would be pleasant, and trout are 
so taken occasionally. 
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much the same, both as to size and capri- 
ciousness. I got a few 
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The streams I have been fishing lately in 


fish everywhere. Mid-Devon are reputed to yield much 
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better sport in spring, and as I've had 
decidedly good fun even in summer, it 
should then be very fine, but I cannot yet 
speak of a Dartmoor spring from recent 
experience. 

Many years ago I had capital sport in the 
Dart, and I think a boy would still have a 
fair chance there, though it is not quite what 
it used to be. 

Staverton and Ashburton are good centres. 
Before concluding, let me emphasise my 
former advice as to wearing warm fishing 
togzery in spring. An overcoat is a nuisance, 


NOTICE TO OONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name ani address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE VITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or ассій, ntal loss, 
though ecery care із taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is 30 y eat that a consideranle time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscrtpts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submilting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vue is put ypon a 
MS. by the author thís fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS,.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
nol tit hatandinuj. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. 

Lelters must be addressed to the Editor, 3.0. P., * 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered, 


— Т.Ч TUI * 


LUMP ON THE EYE (W.). — Probably a stye. Foment 
with hot water four times a duy. Keep system 
open with Apenta water. 


Bap Hasits (N. B.).—Read back; you cannot be a 
constant reader, else you would know how often Dr. 
Gordon Stables writes against this fata] habit. 


VITALITY (G. F. D.).—Don't be a little fool. You are, 
I suppose, by this time in the hands of these quacks. 
Your money will go, and you'll get worse. 


Loss OF ENERGY (J. E.). The cold tub. Mend your 
morals. Don’t read quack pamphlets. Doctors 
don't advertise, 


F. D. S.—It is cruel to keep dogs out all night in 
winter. 


BITING NAILS (B. G.).—Dip them every morning in 
quinine water, and then, if you put them unthink- 
ingly to your mouth, you will be reminded to stop. 


FEEDING Dogs AND PUPPIES (R. T.) — Spratt’s 
Patent have all kinds of foods. Write and say we 
told you. 


Е. PARKER.—Tbe figures аге on sale at Hamley's, in 
Holborn, corner of Great Turnstile; and at Gamage's, 
in Holborn, near Holborn Circus. Get опе or two 
and make the rest like them. 
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but thick homespun or tweed are most 
desirable. Also waterproof boots and a 
light waterproof coat for occasional use. 

Do not think, because you can get very 
wet and cold without present illness, that 
you escape altogether. The consequences 
appear in later life. 

I may add that evening fishing in spring is 
seldom of much use. The trout rise best in 


morning and carly afternoon. 

Take plenty of lunch ; you will want it, and 
may, moreover, meet a fellow-fisher who has 
forgotten to bring any. 


Correspondence. 


مھ سے 


Tur Соо TUB (Mary)—Go on with it. Don’t be 
influenced by what the writers whom you quote gay. 


Cockatoo (J. H.).— Ves. but we cannot assist. He is 
the wrong class of bird for an evening party. 


WEAK HEART (H.).—Plenty of walking exercise and 
the best of food, and attention to the skin. 


INCREASING WEIGHT (B. St. G.).—Avoid all bad 
habits. Live well but do not eat too much red 
meat. Go constantly out of doors. and sleep with 
open windows. ‘Take a teaspoonful of Virol on 
retiring, aud a little Bovril between meals. 


A SUFFERER must consult a doctor, aud the sooner 
the better. 


OWLS (J. M. L.).—Butchera' scraps and fowls’ giblets, 
etc. They would take mice if tree, 


RABBITS.—Mr. Upeott Gill, publisher, Drury Lane, 
London, has a cheap book on the subject. Or write 
to Spratt's Patent, and say we advised you. 


RED Rurus..— We cannot advise on such surgical 
questions, Must be seen. 


TELEGRAPHIST.—1. There is no such company. Dif- 
ferent companies are building different sections, 
2, The line belongs to the Government. The con- 
nection is with the Eastern Extension Australasia and 
China Telegraph Compauy, Electra House, Finsbury 
Pavement, к.с. 3. Since the purchase of the Mana- 
watu line all the New Zealand Hailways have 
belonged to the Government. 


А. C. MiLLs.—" Mobsley's Mohicans” was in our 
twentieth volume. 


T. F. O.—Nearly all the catalogues published by the 
stamp dealers give you the information required. 


SCHOOLBOY (Blackrock)— The weekly number you 


desire is, fortunately for you, still iu Print, and can 
be obtained froin our publishers. 


WHO WILL HELP?— The excellent Society known as 
the National Refuges, and Training-ships Arethusa 
and Chichester, the headquarters of which are at 
164 Sbaftesbury Avenue, w.c., urgently appeals for 
help on bebalt of the 1,100 poor boys and girls now 
being maintained in the ten homes and two training 
ships which comprise the work of this time-honoured 
institution. It says much for the genuineness of 
the Society and the excellence of its training that 
96 per cent. of the young people entrusted to its 
care turn out well ; and when it is remembered that 
over 18,500 destitute childreu have beneflted by the 
thorough training of the National Refuges and its 
world-famed training ships, a strong claim is extab- 
lished for financial support towards carrying on 
such a useful and patriotic work. 


READER.—In all native words everywhere in Africa 


every vowel is sounded—fence it is Maf-e-king, not 
Mafe-king. 


R. HERBERT.—We have had no article on building an 
eight-oar, bnt there are plans, more or less detailed, 
in Argonaut’s “ Boat Racing,” and other books of 
that sort. Write to the Editor of The Field. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A MILLION POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


L. J. RANSOME sends us the following from Worth- 
ing: * We used to hear а good denl about people col- 
lecting a million stamps. Bot one does not hear so 
much about it nowadays. There із no doubt that 
many people attempted the task, but soon found out 
the hugeness of it. One frequently heard friends who 
had gone in for the hobby say, “I have pot five, ten, or 
twenty thousand stamps," or *I collected & hundred 
to-day," each thinking they had performed a splendid 
kent that meant the early completion of their labour. 
Doubtless they have discovered the fallacy of the whole 
thing long ere this, 

“Now, for the curiosity of it, let us see for ourselves 
what the practical side of a million stamps means. 
Let us take penny stamps. A million would cost the 
sum of 4,1661. and some shillings to buy. Supposing 
you collected a hundred every day—a most generous 
average—it would take you 29 years 15 days to 
collect a million. Allowing a thousand stamps to an 
ounce, a million stamps would weigh 62 pounds 8 ounces. 
A milion stamps laid end to end would reach а dis- 
tance of nearly 16 miles. Pilel on top of each other, 
allowing a thousand stamps to the inch, a million 
would go up in the air 83 feet 4 inches. Finally. 
supposing you started to count a million stampe, and 
allowed that you conid count a hundred every minute, 
it would take you 6 days 22 hours 40 minutes And 
this would mean that every second of the time was 
devoted to the counting, no time being given either te 
menls or sleep. People who think of collecting a mil- 


lion stamps had better take a note of this. They will 


find the undertaking rather a * large order.. 


E — iu 


A. R. Coox.—Get your questions answered up to date 


by applying at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
31 Broadway, Westminster. 


ANXIOUS.—Go to the nearest pnblic library and look 
in the blue-edged section of the Quarterly Navy List. 


H. W. ALDEN.—As a rule they serve an apprentice- 
ship and gain experience іп а shipbuilding yard. 


F. A. THOMAS.—You can get your coins identified by 
taking them to the Coin Department at the Britisb 
Museum. Until you know what they are no one cap 
tell you their value. We do not value furniture. 


LA FRANCE.—Such posts are generally filled by 
foreigners at low salaries. German or Spanish 
would be useful. 


BUCIRUS.— Join а class on the eubject, and then you 
will have the names of the articles of apparatus you 
require, and much more that will be useful to you. 


A. B. (Warrington).—The most recent book is H. R. 
Wilson's “Mechanical Railway Signalling,” but it 
does not deal with models. 


Н. E.—Messrs. Е. Warne & Co., 15 Bedford Street, 
Strand, publish several books on the subject. 


Book LovER.— Take them to some local second-hand 
bookseller. The peerage is the most valuable; the 
others аге not worth much, but it all depends on 
their condition. 


G. KRATINGF.—We do not supply full-sized working 
drawings, and know nobody Who doer, We have 
had several articles with illustrations to scale, but 
they are out of print in all forms. 


J. H. Y.—It is in almost every volume of recitationa, 
and is so old and well known that it is hardly worth 
learning. 


P. R. (Waterford).—Communicate with Mr. W. 8. 
Lincoln, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, w. 


DENIs.— The population of all railway towns is given 
in the A BC Railway Guide. 


J. PEFARSON.— To throw up such an apparently good 
start is a matter for serious consideratiou. 


M. В. M. SMITH (Toorak).—There are several books on 
canaries, For instance, the Canary Book," by R. L 
Wallace ; “The Geueral Management of Canaries,” 
by the same author; * Canary Birds,” by K. Russ; 
“The British Canary," by C. A. House; “Canary 
Keeping for Amateurs," by Dr. W, T. Greene; and 
“Canary Management,” by J. Robson. 


C. D. HAnvxv,.—We had an article on “Our Great 
Banks and How to Enter Them” in our * What Shall 
I Ве?” series. 


CLYDE.— Write for particulars of the first to the Secre- 
tary, at Oxford, and of the secoud to tbe Secretary, 
Queen Anne's Gate, London, s.w. 


ALBRRTA.—Send the remittance by money order, ob- 
tainable at nearly every post-office. 


D. 8. CHAT.—Order “ The Sea," fifteenpence post free, 
of Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., New Street Square, Е.С. 
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A Notable Figure at Whitehall.—The Drum Horse of the Horse Guards Blue. 
(Fr om a Photo by the ADVANCE PHOTO C'h 
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DR. 


E President of the General Enjoyment 

Society, assisted by a committee, drew 
up a programme for the great and final picnic 
in th» woods. This waa to be no ordinary 
affair. If only the weather would keep to 
its present record the picnic promised to out- 
shine all their previous efforts in the cause of 
enjoyment. 

The weather fortunately made no attempt 
to chinge on the important day. А bright 
crisp autumn day, with just a gentle breeze 
—no more—and white fleecy clouds, quite 
incapable of marring the day by a single 
drop of rain—an ideal day for the river and 
the woo із. 

Immediately after dinner the Society 
rushed in a body to the boathouse. This 
was the first item, and a very essential part 
of the programme. The refreshment depart- 
ment hid already hidden away the cargo 
ready for loading. Thus, when one or two 
members of the Sixth Form strolled down to 
the boathouse just for a short row," they 
discovered that the four best boats were 
already out and only the most ancient of 
tubs remained. 

Loud were the complaints they made. 
It was too rich altogether ; Druce, the captain 
of the school, should be told about it ; some 
fresh rules would have to be made. It was 
disgusting to find that mere infants from the 
Remove had rushed away immediately after 
di mer to take their choice of boats. It 
was so bad for their digestions, too! Things 
would have to be altered. 

But no complaints could bri g back the 
members of the G. E. Society, who were half 
a mile up the river now, causing more annoy- 
ance as they went along to occasional 
fishermen, who told them plainly and 
expressively what they would do for them. 
And the Society laughed as one man at the 
threats. It was not part of the programme, 
but they enjoyed it immensely. 

And the races they had! No one ever 
quite knew which boat won, for there was 
always some reason why the boat which lost 
had failed to be first. It would have been 
first easily, only—something had happened 
and it bad come in second. 

At length the woods came in sight, and a 
mad race to be the first to land ensued. 
Eveitually they all succeeded in getting 
ashore safely, with nothing worse than a 
wetting caused by some strenuous oarsman, 
but thit mattered little. 

The fun commenced now. Games of all 
sorts, from a football match among the trees 
to a climbiig competition. Frequent visite 
were made to the corner where the refresh- 


ments were stored, until Hartigan had to 


call halt. 

“If you fellows drink now, you won't 
be able to drink when the tea comes off," he 
warned, 

In this case, however, it was the cautious 
ones who lived to regret it. Shortly, before 
the time arranged for “ tea ’” (though tea 
was not included), who should appear but 
Whitmore’s old friend the keeper. This time 
they made no attempt to run. 

* Afternoon, gentlemen," said the keeper. 
Got a message for you.” 

Whitmore and Hartigan at once came 
forward to interview the man. 

“ Dr. Silver sends his compliments, gentle- 
. men, and says he'd be glad to see you all at 
the house. I think he'd like to stand you a 
little treat.” 

** Dr. Silver?“ asked Hartigan. | 

* Dr. Silver, sir!” said the keeper, who 
was a big man and hated argument. 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE PICNIC AT GRANGE WOODS. 


“Come on then! We go!” and in two 
minutes the Society was ready for Dr. 
Silver. 

“What about the boats?" 
asked. 

“Those will be all right," the keeper 
assured them. 

* And the grub ? " asked another. 

“That will be all right—later on," said 
Hartigan. 

“Then lead on, Macbeth!” And like 
a battalion of soldiers the Society marched 
through the woods, following the lead of the 
keeper. This was a different experience 
from the one which had befallen some of the 
members on their last visit. 

What sudden spirit had moved Dr. Silver 
no one could tell. But certainly he had made 
full preparation for their reception. One of 
the largest rooms had been set out, and into 
this the whole troop of boys were ushered. 
Dr. Silver was waiting there, and seemed 
delighted to see them. 

* [ thought perhaps you would not have 
made arrangements for tea, so I took the 
liberty of making them for you. I wish I 
could ask you more often, but—you under- 
stand—my work ! " 

“ Yes, sir." Both Whitmore and Hartigan 
realised the gravity of the situation. 

“Then shall we begin ?" Without any 
further explanation the feast commenced. 
All the servants of the house were engaged 
in waiting, and if Dr. Silver had caused 
annoyance and trouble to the Society in the 
past he seemed determined to do something 
towards making it up to-day. 

There was not much time left after the 
tea was over if they were to get back to 
school in time for prep. Dr. Silver sug- 
gested that at least they should see the 
view from the roof and the room in which 
Prince Rupert slept. He called one of the 
servants and told him to show the boys 
these sights. 

As they were all trooping out the Doctor 
succeeded in touching Inglis on the shoulder 
and indicated quietly that he should remain 
behind. Inglis, obedient to the sign, and 
wondering what the scientist could have 
to say to him, stood aside while the others 
passed out. 

“І would like to have a short talk with 
you," said the Doctor. Do you mind?“ 

Not in the least.“ answered Inglis. 

The sound of the party ascending the 
Stairs grew fainter. The Doctor paused for 
& short time, then carefully closed the door 
and locked it. 
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Inglis was considerably puzzled by these 


precautions, but the Doctor turned to him 
with a ple^sant smile. 

* 1 want to speak to you privately for а 
few minutes,” he said quietly. “Оо you 
remember seeing me many years ago, when 
you were quite young?“ 

* No," Inglis shook his head; “I don't 
remember.” 

“ You were too young perhaps,” said the 
Doctor. But in spite of the fact that 
you have altered. considerably since then 
I remember you well. You have been in 
Settingen, have you not?“ 

“ Т was born there," said Inglis. 

“I thought so. Your guardian is Mr. 
Picton, is he not?“ 

** Yes," Inglis replied, his wonder increas- 


ing. 

* And have you always been known by 
your present name of Inglis ? " 

Inglis looked at the Doctor quickly. 

“ That is my name,” he answered, shortly. 
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“ Of course”; Dr. Silver smiled, and, 
comir g closer to Inglis, placed his hand on 
the bov's shoulder. 1 krew your father 
well—better than you or Mr. Picton ever 
knew him. Do you remember Мт?” 

The Doctor spoke softly as though his 
recollections of the past were filled with 
regret. | 

was so young ” Inglis began. 

“ I know, I know," broke in the Doctor. 
„But when I saw you for the first time 
that day I determined to see more of you. 
Believe me, I have great interest in your 
welfare— more than you can imagine." 

To this Irglis made no reply. He was 
puzzled by the Doctor's words, ата he 
remembered certain advice which his ur.cle 
had given him before he came to Millwood. 

y Say as little as you can to віта: gers 
about yourself," and lı glis had promised to 
carry out the ir junction. Surely his ur.cle 
had some good reason for so advisir g him ? 

Dr. Silver saw that Inglis was puzzled, 
and began to explain. 

“ You wonder why I am talking of the 
past, but I know of certain thi gs which 
sooner or later you must learn. Your 
guardian has thought it wise not to tell you 
yet ; but you must learn some day, aı.d it is 
better that anyone should tell you rather 
than your guardian.” 

“ Why ? " asked Inglis. 

* Do you know how your father met his 
death ? ' asked the Doctor, looking curiously 
at Inglis. 

“No.” 

“ Then I will tell you—it is necessary you 
should know, for the time is near when you 
will need all your knowledge. Your father," 
the Doctor spoke slowly and distir.ctly, 
“ was killed by an assassin. And I know the 
name of the man." 

“What was his name?” Irglis asked 
abruptly. His mind was filled with vague 
fears, He felt that behind Silver's words 
lay somethir g else, somethirg which he was 
afraid to tell him. 

His name was Picton—Geotfrey Picton 
—your uncle and guardian," Silver answered. 

For a short time after the Doctor had 
made his strange statement 1 glis said 
nothing. He scarcely knew what to do or 
say, and stood starir.g at Dr. Silver, who in 
turn watched Inglis carefully. 

At last Inglis spoke, still looking at the 
Doctor. 

“I don't believe it! 
he said emphatically. 

“ I was afraid not. I have perhaps told 
you too suddenly. Nevertheless, whether 
you believe me or not, I thii.k I ought to 
warn you against those who may harm you." 

Now, if there was one man in the world 
in whom Inglis placed perfect coi.fider.ce it 
was his guardian, Mr. Geoffrey Picton. He 
admired him, respected him, ard believed 
him incapable of a wrorg action. Dr. 
Silver’s words but caused him to feel a1 gry 
with the scientist for darii.g to mike such 
accusations, 

The other fellows will be returr irg soon. 
I think I had better go r.ow and join them," 
Inglis said, and turned to the door. 

“ No, they will not return for some time 
yet," answered the Doctor. "I have 
arranged that our talk should not be mter- 
rupted.” 

I would rather go, sir,” Inglis said. 

“I certainly do not wish to force you to 
Stay," said Dr. Silver. “ But if you will 
let me advise you, I think it will be better. 
You can surely hear what I have to tell you, 


Not one word!” 


and then believe it or disbelieve it as you 
wish. 

„Very well," Inglis agreed, indifferently. 

“You have learned something of the 
history of your native country? asked 
the Doctor. 

“ Yes," answered Inglis. 

* Then you will follow me when I tell you 
that for many years there has been a strong 
movement in favour of joining that country 
to Austria. Any means have been employed 
to win the people to this view, and chief 
among those who are working to this end is 
Geoffrey Picton.” 

“ I don't believe it! Inglis broke in, and 
looked the Doctor squarely in the face. But 
the latter seemed not in the least disturbed 
by the interruption. He shrugged his 
shoulders and turned to & drawer, from 
which he drew a newspaper cutting, This 
he handed to Inglis. 

Read that, he said. That is the 
work of Mr. Picton." 

The cutting was taken from a Settingen 
newspaper, and stated briefly that Prince 
Michel, according to the latest report, was 
in good health, but his mind was still weak 
from the result of a recent accident. 

“Well?” asked Inglis, handing back 
the slip. 
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“ You have read it? 

“¢ Yes." 

And understand what it means? 

Perfectly.“ 

* You will also understand that this affects 
Mr. Picton, and may possibly affect you ? ” 
There was a tinge of sarcasm in the Doctor's 
voice, 

I quite understand what it means,’ 
Inglis said. But Mr. Picton is quite 
capable of looking after such matters." 

" Very good!" Dr. Silver placed the 
cutting away again, and smiled. ‘ You 
understand, of course, that I have no interest 
at all in Kernagora now. I left the country 
some years ago and have lost all connection 
with politics. But І k:ow more than you, 
and I thought you might be interested to 
know how your guardian spent his time." 

“JI think you are mistaken, sir," Inglis 
answered. 

" Possibly! But just a word concern- 
ing yourself. You may some time find 
yourself in trouble at school. Nay, it is 
almost certain you will meet with serious 
trouble before long. Will you believe me 
in this ? If ever you are in need of help or 
advice, send to me. I have no interest in 
anything now, save my experiments, But 
I remember your father, and if I can ever 
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do anything for you I shall be only too 
lad." 

M Thank you,” "I wil 
remember." 

* And you will of course treat our talk as 
confidential ? " 

“ Yes—if you wish it," Inglis replied. 

“ I certainly do wish it," Dr. Silver said. 
It would do you no good even though it 
did not harm me.“ 

Inglis nodded. His mind was not made 
up yet as to whether the Doctor meant well, 
or what his object could be. Не felt that 
Silver was what he claimed to be—dis- 
interested but believe him he did not. 

„We will join the other boys now," Dr. 
Silver suggested. “They will be in the 
gardens. You will remember what I have 
said, however, should you be in need of 
help." 

“JI don't suppose I shall need any, sir." 
Inglis laughed at the thought. “I have 
plenty of good friends at the school." 

" One never knows," the Doctor replied. 
Shortly after they joined the others, and 
the subject was dropped. It was time to 
return to school, and with the reet Inglis 
joined in the cheer for Dr. Silver, then 
hurried away to the boats. 

(To be continued.) 


said Inglis. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


F Sir Frederick and his friend imagined, 
when they released the lacerated but un- 
conquered Phranol from the wedged tree, 
that he would forthwith lead them to the 
place where they would find the two boys, 
they were doomed to disappointment. His 
cry of Leta! Leta!” as indicative of a full 
intelligence of their quest was certainly en- 
couraging, but, although they tramped over 
miles of country after leaving the woods, 
there were no signs of human habitation, nor 
could any trace be found which might lead 
them to suppose the search was being made 
in earnest, and likely to be successful. 
Indeed, had they known it, the man was 
leading them in a direction quite the reverse 
of the road to the city, where Bissett and 
pon had encountered their unexpected 
ate. 

Come to think of it," said Robeson, after 
an hours hard tramp, during which their 
guide kept silent, though he was evidently 
studying them both keenly—‘ come to think 
of it, the fellow's hardly likely to take us 
back to the people out of whose clutches we 
have rescued him, and in whose power 
there can be no doubt the boys are. Even 
Supposing his hear to be less black than his 
skin—and I sincerely hope it is—even then, 
gratitude will hardly carry him to that 
suicidal length." 

Sir Frederick assented wearily. He was 
getting tired out after his sleepless 1 ight. 

" Lexpect. you're right," he said: but no 
doubt he is going to put us in the way of get- 
ting what we want, even if it’s a little round- 
about. But first and foremost I feel I want 
а rest. I'm about done up." 

And I,” answered Robeson. “ Here, my 
good man,” he called ; and, having drawn the 
attention of Phranol, made signs for a halt. 

They had not come by any made road. 
Theirtramp had been aoross marshy ground, 
or in amongst low shrubs, and the place 
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seemed desolate of all things human save 
themselves. Phranol looked about him; 
then, with the answer once more of Leta ! " 
pointed to them to crawl under the shade 
of the bushes out of the sun, making signs 
that he would keep watch. 

They were awakened by the sound of 
voices apparently in altercation. Starting 
up. and peering warily through the thick 


-bushes, they saw Phranol angrily conversing 


with two men, armed with spears, who 
seemed to be contending with their guide in 
wordy warfare. 

They were clad in a fashion similar to the 
soldiers whom Bissett and Gratton had met, 
save that their garments were a uniform 
yellow throughout. Their hair hung long 
upon uncovered heads, and round their necks 
were suspended leather slings for hurling 
stones. 

After a time. during which the two aero- 
nauts kept perfectly silent, the men appeared 
to come to a better understanding, and 
Phranol, who had been gesticulating and 
pointing to his nude and wounded condi- 
tion, now pointed to the shrubs and said 
something in a calmer tone. The others 
stared, and laughed derisively. 

Robeson looked at his companion. 

They don't take in the tall story of two 
white men, evidently," he said, sotto vore. 

" We can't get away, whatever their 
game," was the answer. “lets try an 
effective introduction." 

Acting upon this idea they rose suddenly 
and pushed their way into the open. The 
laughter of the two strargers stopped on the 
ins ant. Dropping their spears, they stood 
in о en- eyed. wide-mouthed astonishment. 

" Don't laugh, whatever you do!” said 
Robeson softly. We mustn't break the 
spell." 

The men continued to stare. Then, sud- 
denly acting as the first poor wretch whom 


the Englishmen rescued had done, they flung 
themselves down, with the now familiar cry 
of Noomu ! " 

“ I suppose," said Sir Frederick, “ they 
think were gods. Well, I won't stop them 
at present: but our friend here evidently 
doesn't share their feelings.” 

If the strangers considered the two aero- 
nauts as beings to be worshipped, it was quite 
clear that their sentiment was not shared by 
Phranol That worthy, so far from ap- 
proving the action of the others. poured evi- 
dent scorn upon their grovelling, and with 
quick, loud-voiced contempt, scirred them 
up with his bare foot, and apparently bade 
them rise to a more befitting posture, which 
at length, under his instigation, they did. 
But their looks of wonder were in no whit 
abated. 

After further parley the men made a move- 
ment to be off, and, falling in their wake, Sir 
Frederick and Robeson were led in a direc- 
tion that appeared to be doubling on their 
path from the hills. "Very shortly now the 
attention of the two armed natives waa 
diverted from the white men, and all their 
mind appeared to be given to stealthy walk- 
ing. Indeed, often they crept in amongst 
the thickets, Phranol making signs to the 
two friends to do likewise. The farther 
they advanced the more cautious became the 
action of the three natives. 

Once they had a narrow escape of being 
seen, although evidently their one desire was 
to escape notice. They emerged from the 
shelter of a thickly clustered group of trees, 
and for some distance the view ahead was 
uninterrupted. Phranol looked out along a 
road better than any they had yet seen (the 
road, indeed, which led from the hills to the 
city discovered by the boys), and, uttering 
an exclamation, pushed b:ck Sir Frederick 
and Robeson unceremoniously into the 
shade, 
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The three natives conversed volubly. They 
were evidently divided in opinion as to the 
wisdom of going forward. About a mile 
away could be seen a group of men on foot 
and one or two others on horseback, the 
latter careering wildly about, and not con- 
fining themselves to the beaten track. They 
might be hunting, or merely out for exercise : 
with their ignorance of native habits, ways, 
and means, the Englishmen could hardly 
judge. At all events, none of the strangers 
came any nearer, and at length they all dis- 
appeared ; but for some time after this the 
men lay low amongst the undergrowth, and 
signed to the two friends to do the same. 
At length they seemed to gain fresh confi- 
dence, and began to bestir themselves again. 

There was a plentiful supply of bananas 
in the vicinity, and the natives collected 
some for refreshment, handing a bunch in 
a friendly way to the Englishmen. Sir 
Frederick produced from his pocket some 
biscuits and cheese, and in his turn offered 
this food to the others. "They took it, with 
curious eyes. "The cheese, indeed, once it 
was tasted, seemed not unusual to them; 
but the biscuits, of the kind known as oaten, 
appeared to be a food not known to them, in 
that form at least, for they broke them up, 
and rubbing the pieces between their black 
hands, tasted the crumbs with caution. 
though with a result apparently quite to their 
satisfaction. 

“Tm as dry as a bone," said Robeson, 
looking up at the trees above him, where hung 
large cocoanuts. '' The monkeys would be 
useful here, so of course they're absent!“ 

His upward glance, however, was inter- 
preted by Phranol who tore from some of 
the trees near tough thongs of creeper, and, 
winding these into a rough-and-ready rope, 
made a hoop round himself and a tree trunk, 
which, with this help, he readily climbed. 
In a short time all had quenched their thirst 
with the juice of the nuts, and Robeson ex- 
pressed himself as quite ready to proceed. 
Indeed, advance was again to be the order of 
the march, for very soon Phranol, who had 
whilst climbing taken a survey as well as the 
foliage permitted, led the way out into the 
open. 

It was here that the travellers feared their 
strange and unusual company was about to 
show itself hostile to themselves, for one of 
the yellow-clad strangers took Robeson by 
the arm, whilst the other caught Sir 
Frederick in a similar manner, and forced 
them into a run, Phranol leading the way at 
a quick trot. 

Resistance seemed useless, for their 
strength was not equal to that of the natives, 
and though they could, of course, have 
stopped the running, they must eventually 
be overpowered if the armed men wished to 
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subdue them. Both were considerably spent 
and perturbed in mind before they saw the 
reasonableness of their guides’ action. 

They were now crossing comparatively 
open ground, and it became at last evident 
that the great desire of the natives was to get 
over this space unseen, and as quickly as 


possible. Intervening ridges cut off the 
view of those who might be some little 
distance away. but at any moment 


figures might show themselves above the 
ridge, and the concealment for which they 
were striving might become impossible. 
Every now and again a halt was made, more 
for the sake of the white men than the 
natives, and all threw themselves flat upon 
the ground, until the word was given again to 
proceed. 

By the evening they had come to the edge 
of a small river, clear and deep. winding 
through the country with rapid current. 
Following this for some distance through 
grass land, wood, and valley, Phranol once 
more at length called a halt. The river 
banks on either side were rising steeply ; it 
seemed to the quick eye of Sir Frederick as 
if the course here might. be artificial, a way 
having been cut for it through the rising 
ridge of earth and rock. the natural channel 
being long since dammed. The river took 
a bend at this point, and Phranol made signs 
that he was about to enter the water. 

The two natives laid down their spears, 
and, stripping themselves of all clothing, 
slipped like otters into the stream, after 
hiding their garments and weapons amongst 
the bushes which grew here on the bank. 
Robeson and Sir Frederick. were evidently 
intended to dc the same. 

"What say you, Fred?" asked 
former; “ are we to take the plunge ? " 

Phranol touched the speaker's lips with 
his thick fingers. 

"'lThantah! he whispered menacingly, 
and made a sign as if listening. 

Faintly, as though from the river bed 
beyond the bend, they heard the sound of 
voices, which presently developed into a 
long weird chant. 

" We're evidently intended to keep quiet.” 
whispered Sir Frederick. °“ The others mean 
to return, or they wouldn’t have left their 
things. Come along; can you swim ?” 

“ Not much," answered Robeson. 

The difficulty, however, was settled sum- 
marily. The two natives had not gone far, 
having simply slipped into the water, and 
remaining immersed under a ledge of rock. 
Phranol spoke in a low tone, and they 
emerged, the aeronauts being given to under- 
stand that they would be borne, if necessary, 
upon the swimmers’ backs. The men were 
evidently sincere; and, wondering more 
and more what would happen; where they 
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would find the lads they were seeking ; or 
how far off human habitations, of which as 
yet they had seen nothing. might be, the 
travellers stripped under cover of the bank, 
and placed their clothes in hiding. Their 
white bodies were unmistakably remarkable 
in the eyes of their guides, but the unknown 
dangers around prevented апу special 
remarks or scrutiny. Indeed, so long as 
they were not under water there was in- 
creased risk of detection supposing anyone 
to be within sight of the group. 

Sir Frederick slipped into the stream. He 
was a good swimmer, and needed no help, 
but he hung back to see that Robeson fared 
all right. That good man also dropped 
quietly into the water, finding it not un- 
pleasantly cold, and was able to keep afloat 
at the edge, clinging frequently to the rocks. 
Thus, in comparative quiet and safety they 
approached the bend. Here the water 
deepened, and Phranol signed for them to 
cross. The banks were now high above 
their heads, and the water seemed to run 
with fiercer fretting. Robeson clung to 
а ledge, his body immersed up to the 
neck. 

“JI can't manage апу more," he said іп a 
low whisper. 

One of the natives came up silently and 
remained by him. The other beckoned Sir 
Frederick on. Instinctively feeling that at 
last he was to see the end of his mission near 
he struck out again, leaving his friend in the 
able care of the strong swimmer. The bend 
was rounded, Phranol had dipped down, 
hiding under cover of the rocks, and the 
other native with Sir Frederick followed 
suit, the latter keeping in the rear and 
peering out cautiously between the dark 
heads of the two in front. 

Along the water’s channel he saw the cliffs 
fall precipitously away, an open space being 
left on either side, and upon one shore, on 
the low ground, were many houses. 

" Tamah!” whispered Phranol, as they 
gazed. “Tamah! Tamah!” and later on it 
came to Sir Frederick that this must be the 
city's name. 

He saw now several dark figures upon the 
river front, some little distance down, near 
where a floating bridge crossed the water. 
The chanting had ceased: only talking and 
laughter could be heard. Hidden here 
under the ledge, well out of sight, he could 
look for long undisturbed ; and, so looking. 
saw at last a white figure, distinguishable by 
a Norfolk suit from all the others there. 

At length he had found where the boys 
were. Where at least one was ; but though 
he strained his eyes, looking long and 
anxiously, he saw only one, and that one not 
his son. 

(To be continued.) 
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T° describe the remainder of our retreat 

to Corunna would be to repeat a tale 
already told by many pens far better 
qualified than mine to do justice to its 
misery, heroism, and many moving inci. 
dents. Besides, any such description by me 
eould only be of the nature of hearsay, for 
that last rush across the Esla at the trooper s 
stirrup brought on such a relapse of my fever 
that. from December 28 until January 10 I 
lay chained by sickness to a rough bed in a 
waggon, scarcely conscious of what was 
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going on around me. Indeed, had it not 
been for the unremitting care of Captain 
Waters, I should inevitably have been left 
behind, to fall helplessly into the hands of 
the pursuing French, as were so many of our 
poor sick and wounded ; for not once, nor 
twice, but on aix different occasions, as we 
wearily dragged our way through the Galician 
mountains, did he rescue me from a stranded 
waggon, to place me in another whose 
wheels were still intact, and whose oxen 
were still able to move their foundered legs. 


Every day he came to cheer me and to 
bring me the latest news, and it was from 
him that I learnt how Napoleon, enraged at 
having missed his stroke, had returned to 
France, leaving to his marshals the task of 
pursuing us to the sea; how Sir John 
Moore's manifold cares and anxieties were 
being increased a thousandfold by the 
riotous insubordination and drunkenness of 
many of his soldiers, but yet how those 
same deserters and drunken stragglers had. 
when their leader stood to face the French 
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at Lugo, remembered that they were English- 
men and rushed to rejoin their colours at 
the first call to battle; 

unishment than any Sir John could devise 
had overtaken these drunkards at Bembibre 
when a squadron of the French dragoons 
had charged in among them as they lay or 
staggered in sodden helplessness about the 
streets of the village, and cut them down 
as a boy might slash thistles with a stick ; 
and again, how those very men whom Sir 
John proclaimed, and rightly, to be a dis- 
grace to their nation had, at the end of the 
retreat, turned savagely at bay, and, under 
the leadership of a simple sergeant, kept 
back for many hours the fierce pursuit of 
the French horse. 

On the tenth, however, I was sufficiently 
recovered to leave my uneasy bed and 
climb once more on to the back of the Pride, 
and on the next day, as I was riding with 
Captain Waters behind Sir John and his 
staff, behold! stretching before us as we 
turned a corner in the road was a wide 
expanse of blue, at the sight of which a 
mighty shout The sea! The sea!" rose 
from all the bedraggled and weary host. 

But though the retreat was accomplished 
our peril was not past, for we reached 
Corunna to find the harbour bare of shipping 
and to learn that the transports that were 
to have been ready to convey us to Lisbon 
or England were wind-bound many miles 
away in the Bay of Vigo. Sir John’s resolu- 
tion was instantly taken: he would hold 
Corunna to the last, or, at least, until the 
belated transports should arrive; and in 
the meantime everything was made ready 
for instant embarkation. The lame and 
foundered horses were shot; new muskets, 
cartridges, and boots were served out to the 
soldiers; the Spanish stores of gunpowder 
were blown up; and everything that it was 
impossible to use was destroyed to prevent 
it afterwards falling into the hands of the 
French. 

Fortunately for us, the latter had suffered 
almost as severely as we from the severity 
of the weather and the length and rapidity 
of the marches, and, instead of pressing hot 
on our heels. Marshal Soult was compelled 
to wait for his stragglers to come up before 
he could venture to attack. 

This delay on the part of our enemies 
enabled Sir John to turn back his reserve 
to stay their further advance. and as I was 
now fit for service I was sent with it, in 
order that, disguised as a Spaniard, I might 

netrate as far as possible towards the 

rench lines and ascertain their numbers 
and intentions. 

To carry out this duty I lodged at the 
house of a farmer, who still remained in his 
homestead on the banks of the Mero, the 
river that curves round and practically 
covers the Corunna peninsula ; and there, 
every night, I was visited by Captain Waters, 
that I might report to him the results of my 
discoveries during the day, which intelli- 
gence he carried back before daybreak to 
Sir John in Corunna. 

In this harassing duty—and harassing 
enough it was, for I obtained little sleep by 
night or day—I was employed until Janu- 
ary 16, seeing no one except Captain Waters, 
and hearing nothing of the army except 
what he told me on his fleeting visits. On 
the fourteenth he brought me the news that 
the transports had at last arrived, and that 
the cavalry and artillery were being embarked 
while the infantry had taken up a position 
outside Corunna in order to cover the 
operation; and on that day, too, I was 
compelled by the steady advance of the 
French hastily to leave my quarters and 
seek refuge in the village of Elvina, which 

y on the side of a narrow valley that ran 
between the ridge on which Sir John had 
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drawn up his divisions and the opposite 
and higher range of hills on which the dark 
masses of the French were growing hourly 
in numbers. 

Now, although both on the Mero and at 
Elvina I endeavoured to carry out my 
duties with such intelligence and zeal as 
their importance warranted, masquerading 
as a Spaniard by day and often lying out 
under the stars by night as well, in order 
to be able to give instant notice of any 
forward movement on the part of the enemy, 
I do not hesitate to confess that I found my 
voluntary services as an “ Intelligence " 
officer not a little irksome, for Captain 
Waters had informed me on his first visit 
that my friends the Valdez and Don Carlos 
had arrived safely in Corunna, and naturally 
I was all on fire to see them again. 

“ I can sympathise with you, Rowland," 
said he, when І entreated to be allowed to 
visit Corunna, were it but for an hour. for 
I have seen your pretty señorita; but if 
you will be the only fellow in the army who 
both speaks Spanish and looks like a Spani- 
ard, you must take the consequences. And 
I don’t think they'll be altogether un- 
pleasant. Guess what Sir John said to me 
to- day! 

" About what ? " I asked. 

About you, my boy !—what else? I ven- 
tured to remark to him that you had been a 
lucky find for us, and he cried out to me: 
* A lucky find! His services have been in- 
valuable. Tell Mr. Rowland that I intend 
to bring him to the notice of the Horse 
Guards, and that if he would like a com- 
mission in the army he shall have it if I can 
get it for him!’ And that's as good as its 
being in vour pocket," added he. 

But the bound of pleasure that my heart 
gave at these words was almost instantly 
subdued. 

“What! " I said, not without bitterness, 
“a commission for a penniless boy without 
a name! 

“Then well have to find you а name, 
old fellow," he answered cheerily; and as 
he said this I could not fail to notice the 
curious expression with which he looked at 
me. 

* What do you mean ? " I asked him. 

“Mean! Oh, only that if you've won а 
commission we won't let you lose it for want 
of a name. And with that he mounted his 
horse and rode away. 

On the next night. the night of the 
fifteenth, he did not make his customary 
appearance, and it was not until the early 
morning of the sixteenth that I heard his 
signal and admitted him to the miserable 
hut where we were wont to meet. 

Well. lad.“ he cried. slapping me on the 
shoulder as he entered. I come to release 
vou at last. Your vigil's over. The game's 
played out and we're all off to merry England 
in the morning!“ 

“ But the French! I said, for I had 
seen with anxiety the growing numbers and 
threatening attitude of the enemy, and 
could not comprehend how we could embark 
with such a foe distant no more than half a 
mile from our advanced posts. 

“ They'll not fight." said he. Either 
Soult cannot get that little bit of sparring 
at Castro Gonzalo out of his head and don't 
like to come on till Ney comes up to help 
him; or, seeing that we are bent on sailing 
peaceably away, is glad to leave well alone 
and get rid of us without more bloodshed. 
At all events, Sir John thinks he means to 
do nothing, and, as the cavalry and guns 
are now safely on board, he has ordered the 
reserve to march down to the harbour and 
embark at once, and the rest of us to follow 
to-night. So to-morrow will see us all very 
sick in the Bay of Biscay O! And now, my 
boy, I've a pieoe of news for you. Did you 
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know that your good Spanish friends, the 
Valdez, have English relations? 

English relations! " I repeated in 
astonishment.  '' They have never said a 
word to me about them ! " 

Nevertheless, when I was sent yesterday 
by Sir John. who, you know, has promised 
them a passage to England, to make ar- 
rangements for their embarkation, I found 
a young gentleman in a hussar's uniform 
very comfortably installed in their house, 
and was presented by the charming senorita 
to her cousin Don Jorje Mowbray ! ” 

" George Mowbray! Sir Catlin's son!” 
I cried, leaping to my feet. 

None else," said he. “It seems that 
your Sir Catlin had a brother Wilfrid, and 
that this Wilfrid married Dona Кова'в 
Sister ! " 

Ah. no!" I cried at that, you are 
mistaken. Sir Catlin had an elder brother 
Wilfrid, but he was never married." 

IJ am not mistaken, Rowland," answered 
he, for I have Dona Rosa's word for the 
truth of what I say. Now tell me what 
you know of this poor Wilfrid Mowbray's 
death!“ 

So I told him of old Sir Everard's last 
illness. and of the arrival of the two brothers 
from Spain, and then of Mr. Wilfrid's tragic 
death in Thornton Beck two days before 
Sir Everard breathed his last. 

" Апа not a word was said of his being 
married ? " he asked as I concluded, and 
again I noticed the curious expression with 
which he gazed at me. 

No.“ 1 replied; and if it were so, Sir 
Catlin must have known, for he was with 
him in Spain, and yet And then I 
stopped, for suddenly I remembered the 
letter which Mr. Wilfrid had written to Sir 
Everard to announce his return, and in 
which he spoke of a great secret he had to 
confide to him when he reached home. 

And when I told Captain Waters of this 
he brought his hand down on his thigh 
with a great smack, as he often did when 
much excited. 

“ Don't you see, Rowland," he cried, “that 
that must have been the very secret poor 
Wilfrid Mowbray had to tell his father. He 
had married without his father's knowledge 
or permission, and x 

There he broke off abruptly. and surprised 
me by asking to see the locket that con- 
tained my mother's portrait. And when I 
had wonderingly given it to him, he sat long 
gazing at it. leaving me to ponder in 
bewilderment over the extraordinary reve- 
lation he had just made to me. 

Suddenly he looked up at me. still with 
that curious gaze, and, handing me back the 
locket, said : 

“I know you're dying to see your pretty 
señorita again, and if we stay here much 
longer we'll be cut off by the French. and 
then good-bye to senoritas, England, and 
all the other good things of this life. Ве- 
sides, you must return the Pride to her 
owner: even if we are soldiers of fortune 
we must be honest. So come along with me, 
and you shall hear the tale I have told you 
from Don Carlos himself." 

“ But do they know ? " I asked. 
George told them? 

" What, my boy?" he asked as he 
tightened his horse's girths. 

That I was a foundling: that I was in 
Sir Catlin's service at Thornton ? " 

" Yes, they know everything," 
swered. 

“And what do they say? I could not 
help asking. 

They want to see you," he said. They 
told me to bring you to them as soon as 
you could be spared from here. So come 
along! 
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OLD SOLITARY'S LAST VICTIM: 


Кулер by the spirit of daring, Leonard 
lost no time in putting his resolve 
into practice, An hour later saw him 
perched astride the lower branch of a wild- 
cotton tree near the forest pool, his eyes 
and ears strained to catch the first warnings 
of the elephant’s approach. 

The night was still and clear ; a full moon 
rode high in the heavens ; and from where 
he sat the lad could distinctly trace the 
two open glides in which the hidden pitfalls 
had been dug. 

For the greater part of an hour he waited 
there, silent and expectant. Except for a 
pair of axis deer, however, and a skulking 
cheetah that came to lip at the edge of the 
pool, he saw little sign of the wild life with 
which the jungl» teemed. 

“Ugh! This begins to get а trifle 
monotonous,” grumbled he. I can't stand 
much more of it. Evidently Old Solitary 
doesn't mean to show up to-night—at any 
rate, not while I'm here. I may as well 
trot off home again at—hulloa, though! 
What was that? 

Peering alertly up one of the paths, he 
had caught glint of a grey-whie shape 
flitting stealthily down the glade towards 
him. А hundred yards away the crouching 
figure stepped out from the shadow of the 
bushes and stood erect. The cold moon- 
beams revealed the apparition for what it 
was—a cotton-garbed native, carrying a 
long hooked bamboo pole, with which he 
presently commenced to rake aside the 
wattled covering of one of the elephant pits. 

" Ho-ho! That's the game, is it?" 
murmured young Curwen, indignantly. 
* No wonder Old Solitary is still at liberty 
when the traps are so kindly laid bare for 
him. All right, my fine fellow ! You won't 
play this hanky-panky trick on again if I 
onca find out who you are! 

Cautiously the boy slid down from his 
hiding-plice to the ground, where, concealed 
by the tree-trunk, he silently awaited the 
nearer approach of his man. Not half a 
dozen paces from the spot the second pitfall 
had been sunk ; and towards this objective 
the spectral shape now began to make its 
way. 

“ Wonder of wonders!” ejaculated 


A TRAGEDY IN THE JUNGLE. 
Bv GEORGE G. FARQUHAR. 


PART II. 


Leonard, in suppressed tones. “ Why, it's 
that yellow scoundrel, Goolah Dass! He's 
never left Ceylon at all!” 

Now. the individual ia question was a 
low-caste Hindoo who had long haunted 
the vicinity of Darunga, to prey upon the 
credulity and weaknesses of the Tamil coolies. 
Money-lender, gamester, and cheat, sooner 
or later he would manage to make himself 
master of their hard-earned rupees, until he 
had most of the crowd fast in his rapacious 
clutches. 

His presence was a source of constant 
worry to Mr. Curwen ; squabbles and fights, 
all due to the evil influence of Goolah Dass, 
became of everyday occurrence in the 
coolies’ «quarters Driven from the place 
to-day, he would be back again to-morrow. 
bold as brass. One morning. indecd, he 
had the hardihood to brandish his knife 
menacingly in the face of one of the native 
overseers just as the superintendent himself 
chanced to come on the scene. 

Goaded beyond endurance, Mr. Curwen 
struck the blade from the man's grasp and 
straightway proceeded to give him such a 
trouncing with a riding-whip that Goolah 
Dass was fain to howl for mercy. Promising 
him a double dose of the same physic if 
he were ever again found on the plantation, 
the superintendent at last allowed the rascal 
to go. With many malignant scowls, his 
heart full of hatred, Goolah Dass slunk off 
down the hill-side. Since that date he had 
not been seen near the place, and everybody 
thought and hoped that he had long ago 
quitted the island altogether. 

* But he hasn’t—for here he is now!” 
cogitated Leonard, following the fellow's 
movements with sharp eyes. ^" [n reality 
he must have been secretly hanging round 
the neighbourhood, lying low during the day 
and carrying out his spiteful schemes in the 
night. If he hasn't himself wrought most 
of the damage that's becn done so far, at any 
rate he's kept the course open for Old 
Solitary to do it with impunity." 

By this time Goolah Dass had set himself 
to demolishing the covering of the second 
pit, every now and then pausing in his task 
to glance round and listen for any untoward 
sound. 
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*0WD FRANK.” 
Bv W. A. DUTT, 


The sharp snap of a twig suddenly brought 
the Hindoo to the rightabout with dis- 
tended eyes and quivering limbs. 

“ You wretched villain ! " cried Leonard ; 
" so this is the explanation, is it? While 
we've been saddling Old Solitary with the 
blame, it's really you that's at the bottom 
of all the mischief! 1 always suspected 
there was something more than brute 
cunning at work in На! would 
you?" 

Recovered from his momentary fright, 
Goolah Dass made a furious lunge at the 
boy with his long bamboo staff. Leonard, 
springing back to avoid the thrust, unfor- 
tunately happened to catch his heel against 
a protruding tree-root, with the result that 
he came with an awkward stumble to the 
earth. Before the lad could regain his 
footing, Goolah Dass had him pinned by the 
throat. 

" Npawn of Shaitan ! " snarled the fellow, 
fiercely. “ Not by thee at least shall my 
purpose be thwarted. Thy hour is come!” 

Hastily he snatched а long.bladed kriss 
from the folds of his girdle, and lifted his 
arm to strike. ? 

But the dread blow was never delivered. 
As the glistening weapon swung aloft, there 
came a reverberant trumpeting from the 
forest on their left, and a vast black bulk 
crashed through the tangle into the clearing. 
Old Solitary himself! 

At once the elephant caught sight of the 
struggling heap that lay in his path. With 
another angry trumpet note, up went his 
trunk, and down dropped his head to the 
charge. 

Fear-stricken, the knife falling from his 
nerveless fingers, Goolah Dass hurriedly 
leapt erect and spun round to seek safety 
in flight. Unhappily for him, however, he 
had failed to remember the ten-foot deep 
excavation close behind him, and before he 
could either swerve aside or check his 
impetus, he had slipped and fallen backward 
into it. The cry of terror that first broke 
from his lips instantly gave place to an 
agonised scream as his body was impaled 
upon the sharpened stakes fixed vertically 
in the floor of the pit. 

(To be concluded.) 


Author of “Wild Life in East Anglia,” * The Norfolk Broads,” etc. etc. 
L 


у ago a small boy seated in an eel- 

catcher's punt on a Norfolk broad was 
pecring through the dusk of nightfall for 
the first glimmer of the lights of home 
when he heard a loud harsh cry uttered 
by a large grey and white bird which 
passed over his head and vanished from sight 
behind a reed-bed on the margin of the 
broad. 

It was the first time the boy had been 
allowed to go eel-picking with old Jethro, 
and some of the marsh and water birds he 
had seen that day were new to him. They 
never came near the garden where he 
watched the titmice popping in and out of 
their nest-holes in the ivy-covered wall and 
the fly-catohers taking their little dartiag 


flights from the wall top; во, whenever 
a strange bird was seen, a quick What's 
that? was the eager question that sprang 
to his lips, and old Jethro, no matter how 
numerous might be the eel-bubbles rising 
from the mud. had to answer him before he 
could go on with his picking. 

Had the boy seen the big grey and white 
bird standing still by a dikeside or on a mud- 
flat he would probably have recognised it 
by some of the pictures he had seen; but 
on the wing, and in the gloom of approaching 
night, he could not distinguish its dagger- 
like bill and the long legs stretched out 
behind, and old Jethro, who was supposed 
to be intimately acquainted with every 
bird of the air and beast of the field, had 


again to reply to that anxious interrogation, 
„What's that? Why, sure-ly you know 
who that is? Why. thats Owd Frank. 
Hain't you never sin him afore?” And 
then he had to explain that Ома Frank 
was the marshmen's name for that fine bird 
the heron, or, as they more frequently call 
it, the“ harnser.”’ 

Since that eventful day when I—for the 
small boy was myself—first made the ас. 
quaintance of the dabchick, the bearded 
titmouse, the redshank, and, finally, the 
handsome heron, I have spent many days 
and nights amid the wide-spreading marshes 
and mudflats beloved by ''Owd Frank. 
and, so far as so unsociable a bird will 
permit, I have been on good terms with 
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him; that is to say, I have never robbed 
his nest nor attempted to shoot him, and 
whenever possible I have left him undis- 
turbed when I have intruded upon his 
favourite fishing-grounds by the side of a 
marsh ditch or a creek running up into the 
saltings. 

Once or twice we have fished together, not 
a hundred yards apart, on the same broad, 
and once, and only once, when he ventured 
so far from his accustomed haunta as to 
visit an upland brickyard, we stood for a 
few mom»nta face to face and not five yards 
from each other. But then I fairly caught 
him napping, and came upon him suddenly 
from round the corner of the brick.kiln. 
For a few seconds we were both equally 
startled; then Ома Frank," whose long 
neck had been drawn up stiff as the butt- 
end of a fishing-rod, darted his beak out 
straight in front of him, as though he could 
hardly believe his eyes, and, almost jumping 
from the ground, made a big swoop round 
a Stack of bricks and disappeared over a 
fir-ridge on his way back to his native 
marshes. 

When I went to the spot where he had 
been standing, I found he had been amusing 
himself by transtixing frogs with his sharp 
bill; for it was the end of March, and scores 
of frogs were lying in the shallow water at 
the edge of the pond. All around his 
sprawling footprints on the mud, mangled 
frogs were strewn, and apparently he had 
been kiling them simply for pastime, for 
he rarely eats frogs when fish can be had, 
and at that time of the year he can usually 
get plenty of fish. 

On the mudflats, when the tide is out, 
you may often see half a dozen herons 
standing sentinel by the waterside, each 
with his neck reined' out, as the marsh- 
men say, and never letting an eel or a 
flounder come within range of his bill with- 
out snapping it up, even if he has already 
so gorged himself as to be unable to swallow 
another mouthful; but in the marshes, 
where fish are not so easily captured, it is 
a rare thing to see more than a single bird 
by a ditchside, and I am inclined to believe 
that, when bent on fishing there, herons 
never disturb a bird of their kind which has 
зау taken up a position by the water- 
side. 

Sometimes I have watched one of them 
Standing patiently on a bank for an hour 
or more without moving an inch, and more 
than once I have told mysclf that it must 
be asleep; but suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, its formidable bill has been 
thrust into the water, and a roach or three- 
spined stickleback has gone the way of 
many another fish. On the mudflats the 
fortunate capturer of an eel or flounder 
sometimes has to contend with one or more 
other herons for his prize; but in the 
marshes each heron is generally permitted 
by the others to gang its own gait." 

When in flight across the marshes, the 
heron, judged by its slow wing-beats, is 
usually a tired or lazy bird ; but it appears 
to be so because of its wide wing-spread— 
rather over six feet in an adult bird. To gain 
some idea of the speed of its flight, one must 
watch it for a while and at the same time 
keep an eye on the progress of some smaller 
bird, such as a seagull or lapwing, when it 
will soon be seen that, notwithstanding his 
apparently laborious movements, " Owd 
Frank ” is by no means a laggard in the race. 
But he can rarely outdistance the rooks, 
jackdaws, and hooded crows which some- 
times amuse themselves by mobbing him 
when he ventures too near a flock of them, 
and while he is on the wing he can seldom 
rid himself of his troublesome adversaries. 
Occasionally a single hooded crow will 
pursue him, and, so long as they are ın the 
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air together, Hoody, owing to his quicker 
turning movements, has the advantage of 
the bigger bird. But on one occasion a 
wildfowler, who, just before dusk, was lying in 
wait for duck near the river, saw the tables 
quickly turned on a worrying crow. "Trying 
to escape from his tormentor, the heron 
gave up flying high in the air and lured 
the crow downward by just skimming over 
the surface of a marsh. Then, just as the 
crow made a stoop at him, he alighted 
suddenly on the ground and struck up- 
wards with his long bill, piercing the side of 
the crow, which fell dead beside him. 

In the Norfolk Broads district, where 
there are plenty of herons, they nearly 
all nest together in one or the other of two 
old-established colonies, one of which is in 
or near the wood where spoonbills—birds 
which do not now breed in England— 
used to nest some three hundred years ago; 
but the first heron's nest I ever saw was 
miles away from any other, and, instead of 
being in a tree-top, as is usually the case, it 
was built on à hawthorn bush in the midst 
of a lonely tract of marshland. The nest 
almost covered the top of the bush, and 
was made of good-sized sticks and a lining of 
twigs. The pair of herons which built it 
commenced their work early in February, 
but it was not until the middle of March 
that I saw in the nest three greenish-blue 
cggs, which the birds took turns in hatching. 
Only once did I get a glimpse of the nest- 
lings, and that was during the absence of 
the parent birds. They were queer-looking 
little creatures, and each had on the top of 
its head some long, stiff plumes, or half- 
formed feathers, which stuck up straight and 
gave it a curious frightened appearance. I 
should have liked to see more of them ; but, 


looking round, I found that my presence 
had been discovered by one of the old birds, 
who was coming towards me over the 
marsh at a threatening paco, so I decided 
to curb my curiosity, and made a judicious 
retreat. True, I had only once heard of à 
heron attacking a man except when it was 
wounded; but my recollection of the 
damage done to a plucky but rash retriever 
which attempted to bring a winged heron to 
the man who had shot it satisfied me that 
in dealing with Owd Frank" there are 
times when discretion is the better part of 
valour. 

Yet a naturalist who has had many 
bird friends assures me that herons make 
very friendly pets if caught young and 
treated kindly, and in my wanderings amid 
the marshes I have more than once seen 
a broken-winged heron stalking about a 
marshman’s garden and apparently as much 
at home there as the ducks and hens. But 
on the marshes а crippled heron can, by 
" ranging the dikes near its owner's home, 
usually pick up enough food to keep itself 
alive, whereas in captivity such a pet needs 
a lot of attention, and possesses an appetite 
equal to those of all the inhabitants of a 
good-sized aviary. 

Personally, I would far rather see Ома 
Frank with the whole of a wide stretch 
of marsh for his home than robbed of his 
freedom and brought down to the level of 
& farmyard fowl, and I think everyone who 
has known him in his native haunts will 
agree with me that he is never the same bird 
away from them. His loud harsh cry of 
"Frank! Frank!" which has gained him 
the name the marshmen know him by, is а 
fitting wild-life voice of the fen-like solitudes 
he loves so well. 
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CHAPTER ШІ. — ОСЕ MASTERS IN GENERAL—AND 


"ou have not been introduced to the 
Head yet, have you ?’—except very 
informally during the course of Prodger's 
story of the Supper Club. And as he 
appears now and then in my notes, Га like 
you to know him a little. 

He's a tall, slim, clean-shaven man, with 
a fine intellectual head, the most noticeable 
features of which are the rather prominent 
nose and the striking eyes, which gaze at 
you from under heavy brows. He has a 
thin, wellshaped, stern mouth, a strong 
jaw. grey wavy hair, and a manner which 
suggests that he must have been born to 
occupy his position. 

The masters who work under him are a 
queerly assorted set. Gordon of the Sixth 
is а thin, lanky, sandy Scot—a young- 
looking man, with a long throat, a skin like 
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SNIFF " IN PARTICULAR. 


leather, white eyelashes, a rather high voice, 
a sense of humour, and a perfectly wonderful 
knowledge of the Classics. Reece of the 
Fifth is à heavy, stooping, dark man, with 
a miserably unappreciative manner. His 
one enthusiasm in life is, apparently, the 
study of mathematics. He did all sorts of 
clever things at College, and has written 
several books on trigonometry; but he 
looks on life with very grey eyes, and on 
boys in general with either a frown or a 
sneer. | 

He has never been known to send a boy 
for a swishing, much as he dislikes juveniles. 
He stands the culprit up in class and snecrs 
at him instead. It hurts much more. He 
has a beastly vindictive memory, and if 
you're a fool at mathematics, or have done 
anything else to incur his dislike, you re 
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going to have a sour and wretchedly un- 
comfortable time while you're with him. 
Reece hardly ever smiles; we all think he 
was crossed in love when young, and has 
devoted his life to paying everyone out. 

He is cordially loathed by all boys, and 
yet somehow he gets work done. If he were 
a boy here instead of a master, he would 
certainly have to alter his temperament, or 
be kicked to bits. Га rather see him kicked ! 

The Upper Fourth is presided over by 
“ Beetroot " Fraser—a plump little man. 
with a bald head and a very red face. who 
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“ Amazingly original odours he concocted.” 


looks much more like a prosperous trades- 
man than a schoolmaster. He has а jovial, 
fatherly way of dealing with fractious 
pupils, but when you see his stubby fore- 
finger pointed at you and hear his unctuous 
voice saying. You're a naughty boy. If 
you don t behave better, I shall slap you," 
you know that you'll have to be very care- 
ful—even if you are a great hulking person 
of fifteen. 

The Lower Fourth is, according to the 
school prospectus, under the direction of 
Alfred Croxton, Esq.. M.A.. B.Sc., and lots 
of other brainy things. To the boys he is 
known as The Skipper," from his over- 
powering enthusiasm for the sea. When- 
ever there's the slightest opportunity of 
introducing boats or anything connected 
with the sea into a lesson, Alfie will posi- 
tively swell with enthusiasm. You can 
hardly see the walls of his den for marine 
pictures. His bookcases burst with books 
on ocean traffic and similar subjects; he 
spends most of his holidays battering about 
on tramp steamers (scorning such luxuries 
as passenger boats); and yet he's not a 
bit like a seaman to look at. He's small. 
wears glasses, and hides his mouth behind 
а rather drooping moustache; his normal 
manner is distinctly weary, but when the 
sea calls to him he pulls himself together 
and becomes positively piratical in manner. 
His special subject is geography. and he 
won't be satisfied until he has visited every 
port in the Atlas. 

Of the other school masters only one or 
two stand out particularly. Of these “ The 
Cow," otherwise Hubert Cowley- Brinthorpe, 
and “ Sniff ” Harcourt deserve special men- 
tion. 

The Kindergarten kids adore “ The 
Cow.” He is, apparently, a young aristocrat 
who chose a profession instead of loafing 
through life, and he certainly doesn’t spare 
himself. He came down from Oxford with 
a splendid sports’ record. and as soon as 
he arrived at Brocklesby started to develop 
the lower-school enthusiasm for cricket 
and footer. It is chiefly due to his coaching 
and that of “ Sniff’ Harcourt that the 
cricket teams did so splendidly last season ; 
and he is rooting out the slackness among 


the little“ saps and * mothers’ darlings " 
in his form in a most successful manner. 

** Sniff " is the school's chemistry master— 
and, incidentally, one of the finest all-round 
teachers I have ever known. Most fellows 
used to think that the chemistry lesson was 
either a dreadfully dull or a very humorous 
episode of the day's work. and there was 
certainly a tremendous amount of foolery 
indulged in when poor old Gardner took us. 
But I suppose the Head realised that the 
easy-going veteran was really past his work 
of maintaining discipline. and the Board of 
Governors subsequently re- 
tired him with a pension, 
and appointed a younger 
man in his place. This 
was Harcourt—christened 
** Sniff ` on account, as I've 
already explained. of the 
amazingly original odours 
he concocted during the 
course of experiments soon 
after his arrival. 

He started work at 
Brocklesby very quietly, 
but we soon realised that 
he was not only a fine 
teacher of chemistry but a 
——- capital sportsman, and that 
he had а wonderful way of 
dealing with troublesome 
boys. He is a big, broad- 
shouldered, manly chap. 
fresh-coloured, clean- 
shaven. looking very like a 
big overgrown boy, and displaying a good 
deal more than the average boy's sense of 
humour. He deals sympathetically with the 
keen clever kid who occasionally gets a sort 
of mad-dog feeling and starts out to inter- 
rupt a lesson ; but he can't stand dull, lazy. 
cheeky louts. or the superior, bored variety. 
We saw that at almost the first lesson he 
took. 

He was lecturing the Fifth. in the labora- 
tory, showing them some dexterous and 
clever experiments. Most of the fellows 
were very attentive and interested. but 
there was a tiresome trio of slackers, whom 
1 mentioned when we were glancing over 
the quad. together. I refer. 
of course, to Pridham, Bur- 
ton, and Millis. Pridham 
was, on this occasion, wear- 
ing an ineffably bored look. 
and. seated in the corner, 
was leaning against the wall, 
and using the form in front 
of him as а footstool. 
Harcourt glanced at him 
steadily two or three times 
without effect, and then 
found it necessary to speak. — 28 

Addressing the class in 
general and pointing to 
Pridham, he said: “ Will 
some one be good enough to 
let me know the name of 
that languid gentleman in 
the corner? Two or three 
of us obliged, and, after 
thanking us. he said plea- 
santly to Pridham, * I'm 
80 to disturb you, Mr. 
Pridham, but I want to know if I can do 
anything for you? You're near the bell, 
but if you feel too tired to move, and you 
want a bottle of smelling-salts, a fan, or a 
cushion, I'll send for them with the greatest 
pleasure." 

The class was delighted to see Pridham 
snubbed, but the victim himself looked 
furious. After mumbling something un- 
intelligible, he sat up, and, for a little while, 
paid more attention to the work. 

Burton caused the next diversion. He 
had been aimlessly fooling about with a 
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football whistle, and he suddenly blew it. 
Harcourt was down on him like a bird, and 
called him out. 

" What was that performance for?” he 
inquired ; and Burton, looking very impu- 
dent and obviously anxious to score as a 
knowing footballer and a wit, answered : 

Free kick, sir. 

“ Good!" replied Harcourt, and he 
promptly silenced the sniggers by faking 
the kick in approved footer fashion, lifting 
Burton dexterously and vigorously on the 
way back to his place in the class with the 
side of his boot. Burton had hardly found 
his feet or recovered from his surprise when 
another foot shot out from a desk, and 
Burton, falling over it, sprawled forward 
across the floor. 

There was a roar of laughter, which 
“ Sniff” promptly silenced by striding across 
to the desks, picking up the aggrieved 
Burton, and asking the youth responsible 
for the latest diversion to stand ир. It was 
young Greenwood. 

That was a foul" observed Harcourt, 
eyeing him sternly. 

' Yes, sir, answered the boy frankly. 

“ Well, by the look of you, you ought to 
be able to play the game decently. Apologise 
to that boy you tripped and bring me one 
hundred lines of Caesar’ to-morrow morning. 

Greenwood promptly apologised, and the 
work recommenced, everything going quite 
smoothly for a time. But Harcourt seemed 
to have an unerring eye for rotters," and 
Millis was the next to get into trouble. He 
was sprawling on his desk with his head sunk 
between his hands and his eyes half closed, 
apparently thinking of anything in the 
world but his work, when Harcourt quietly 
announced: “I sha'n't keep you fellows 
more than ten minutes, but it would be 
just as well if that gentleman sitting next 
to my friend Mr. Pridham would try and 
shake off his gloom and take some slight 
interest in the work! Kindly come here for 
a moment, sir.” 

Millis came to Mr. Harcourts table sulkily, 
and was promptly asked a string of questions. 
Are you well * " was the first inquiry. 

" Yes, sir, was the sulky reply. 


Pridham and Millis. 


* Ever had liver trouble ? " 
No. sir." 
“ Let me feel your pulse. Thanks. Cer- 
tainly rather slack and feeble. You want a 
ick-me-up. Allow me to mix you one." 
Millis badly wanted to protest. but there 
was a look on Harcourt's face that didn't 
seem to encourage him, and he stood at the 
table, looking several species of ass, while 
the master busied himself with two or three 
bottles and & small glass. The medicine 
was soon ready, and, handing it to Millis, 
“ Sniff " said : 
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* Drink that. It won't hurt, and will 
robably liven you up for the rest of the 

esson. Now then, down with it! Sorry 
I haven't a spoonful of jam about me. 
That's it! Now you're feeling better, aren't 
ou?” 
The patient certainly did not look it, his 
expression suggesting that he had swallowed 
a quart of sulphuretted hydrogen. I don't 
believe he got the taste out of his mouth 
for hours, but he was most alert throughout 
the rest of the lesson, and he didn't try 
slacking again. 

On occasion, аз we have seen, Sniff " 
gives lines a8 a punishment; but it goes 
terribly against his principles, for he frankly 
admits to the opinion that such a task is 
an insult to a boy’s intelligence ; he usually 
relents, and offers the culprit, especially if 
he happens to be a big fellow, a rather novel 
substitute—a bout with the single-sticks. 
He is very keen on fencing, and nothing 
pleases him more than to get a hulking boy 
up to his rooms with a fencing-stick in his 
hand. 

He often invites the prefects now to come 
to his house in the evening for a little 
practice, and one can imagine, from these 
friendly contests, that his  single-stick 
encounters with ‘the boys who want taking 
down " are most artistic performances. He 
omits none of the ceremonial, and from the 
time when the victim starts to “ prove his 
distance " to the stage when Harcourt has 
completed his parries and points and cuts 
and guards, the average boy has firmly 
resolved that he won't be naughty any more. 
But it is an eloquent testimony to his fair- 
ness that not one of the victims has ever 
come away and suggested—however many 
weals or bruises he had to show—that 
* Sniff " took an unfair advantage. 

Occasionally he enlivens the chemistry 
lessons by talks which show up the humorous 
possibilities of the laboratory. He was 
discussing, the other morning, some of the 
papers that had been sent in by various boys 
of the school who had been studying with 
him; and he showed that, though the 
labour of wading through the answers and 
correcting mistakes is often very arduous, 
he is occasionally recompensed by flashes 
of humour which make him realise that the 
laboratory is not such a dull place after all. 
He seemed very gratefulto the Lower School 
boy who wrote that “ if you weigh a thing 
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in air and then in water, you will find its 
Pacific gravity ^; to the youth who stated 
that he added consecrated acid to the 
white powder °; and to the other genius 
who informed him that І heated the sub- 
stance, and it cackled." 

Another little incident showed Sniff " 
in an interesting light. One of the fellows, 
Briscoe of the Fifth, had given a stupid 
exhibition of temper because he could not 
answer a question; the failure to do this 
proved that he hadn't 
been attending in the 
least to "Sniffs" ex- 
periments, and the master 
found it necessary to talk 
to the inattentive person 
very seriously, and give 
him a few words of 
fatherly advice. The ad- 
vice given was taken in 
the wrong way.  Briscoe 
becoming exceedingly 
rude. “ Sniff refused to 
get wild with Baby Bris- 
coc." as he called him, 
and proceeded instead to 
show him what a lot of 
harm was caused by such 
outbursts of emotion. 

“Dyou know, my 
friend,” he inquired, “that 
you're exuding poison 
when you show your pas- 
sion in this way * Don't 
do it, there's a good child. 
Theres quite enough 
poison already in this 
place, if I choose to let it 
loose from one or two of 
those stoppered bottles. 
You may be interested to 
know how I discovered 
that we all exude in our 
periods of strong emotion positively danger- 
ous ptomaines. 

“ Every change in the mental state of an 
individual. Briscoe, my child, has its effect 
on his body. I have found that, treated 
with a certain chemical] formula, the con- 
densed breath of a boy in anger produces 
a sediment of brown colour; sorrow pro- 
duces a grcy effect. and remorse a pink 
sediment. 1 am perfectly serious; and I 
hope. Briscoe, that if I tested your breath 
at this moment, the effect on my chemical 
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e him when we were busy on a 
railroad building contract in Southern 
Mexico, and, rashly, from a man who bore a 
grudge against me. I know the gentleman 
wished me ill, but treated his enmity lightly ; 
for I was young then, and could finger a 
revolver as cleverly as any of the half- 
tamed Mexicans among whom our work 
gave us residence. 
_ Why Jorgé Tetraveno became my enemy 
is easily told. When our firm had been em- 
ployed upon an earlier contract in Central 
Mexico, Tetraveno was appointed superin- 
tendent of the carters, with full charge of the 
scores of horses engaged in the work. He 
did the job well, and, incidentally, the firm 
also. In plain words, he swindled his em- 
provers, and it was my fortune to bring the 
very home to him, the upshot being 
Jorgé was fired at a moment's notice. 
He vowed vengeance upon myself, but his 
anger seemed to cool, for he did nothing 
then. I never expected that he would, and 


A BARGAIN IN HORSEFLESH. 
By Travace REAY. 


was mistaken, for Jorgé was only biding his 
time. 

He was a pure-bred gipsv from Servia, 
in Europe. A lifetime in Mexico, however, 
had made him a genuine Greaser.” Тһе 
fellow had marvellous ways with horseflesh. 
All gipsies have, apparently being in posses- 
sion of some occult art that puts the equine 
species at their mercy. That secret, how- 
ever, is kept jealously within the tribal 
circles. 

Jorgé had the mysterious power in a 
wonderful degree. His skill was amazing. 
He would take an old crock in hand. one 
past work and sold at carcase price, and in a 
week the beast would be putting his shoul- 
der against the collar like a two-year-old. 
Confirmed jibbers came out of his hands 
ready workers, and the most wicked-tem- 
pered became gentle as lambs under his 
influence. My story bears out my last 
statement. 

Tetraveno went back to the horsedealing 
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reagent would be a particularly sweet and 
soothing pink. 

But let that pass. Ill show you how 
dangerous the anger-laden sediment ів. 
I injected it into the veins of a guinea-pig, 
and I regret to say that the poor little 
animal died in a few moments ; and a certain 
professor who has made similar experiments 
to my own—and carried them infinitely 


farther—has stated seriously that in an 
hour of intense hate an average person would 


“He won't be naughty any more." 


precipitate enough poison to kill nearly 
eighty people. 

“ So do be very careful, my dear Briscoe, 
and keep your stock of deadly poisons under 
better control." 

These few notes may give you a slight 
idea of Sniff іп some of his moods: but 
I have yet to tell you of the most original 
thing he ever did—the invention of his 
Energy Tester. That deserves a special 
appreciation all to itself. 

(To be continued.) 


after being discharged by our company. and 
I never saw or heard of him until he turned 
up at the Main Camp one fine morning some 
two years after we had last seen him. Не 
brought a string-of “ desirable bargains ” 
roped behind him, and had evidently been 
prosp:ring in his trade, for his jacket was 
silver braided and his buckskins were 
fringed with expensive embroidery. 

He greeted me with a civil smile on his 
handsome dark countenance as though he 
and I were the best of friends. Had horse- 
dealing failed him, Jorgé might profitably 
have taken to the stage. He was a splendid 
actor. 

“ May you always find sun in winter and 
shade in summer, your Excellency," he 
began unctuously. then plunged into busi- 
ness. “I hear you want а saddle-horse, 
caballero. Some of my cattle are fine. Look 
at them." 

I did contemplate buying а saddle-horse, 
so ran my eye over the double dozen he 


offered. One took my fancy immediately 
(I pride myself in judging horses). He was 
& slashing, big black stallion. fully sixteen 
hands, and rising six years (as 1 found), 
heavy-boned, yet supple-muscled, powerful 
in the hindquarters, fine in the front, with 
the delicate head and neck of the Arab. 

" How much for the black, Jorgé * " I 
asked, expecting a long figure. 

" One hundred and fifty dollars. to you 
only, senor.” 

l was astounded. There was good blood 
in the black. He was just the type needed 
to put size into the wiry native mustangs. 
At twice the price he would still be cheap. 

“ Аа wadna buy a beastie frae that 
rogue," advised MacFarlane, the plun- 
spoken, cautious Scottish ganger who had 
come up in time to overhear our talk. 

" You would never get the chance." 
scornfully retorted Tetraveno. “I deal 
only in horses. I never sell burros (asses), 
and you wouldn't dare sit anything more 
spirited. But his Excellency is а horse- 
man, and I would sell him a horse. I should 
not feel happy if Carlos were not in a horse- 
man's hands. Therefore I make him cheap 
to you, señor.” 

Jorge had all the racial instinct for playing 
on the vanity of his victim, just as his 
tribal sisters in the Old Country play on the 
vanity of the serving-maids who come to 
have their fortunes told. I was vain of my 
horsemanship, and Jorgé knew it. 

" Excellency, test Carlos before you buy." 
suggested Tetraveno. 

I did. Carlos had everything I could 
wish for—easy action, free wind, soft 
mouth. The only faults I could find were 
a slight roughness in the coat and a queer 
glaziness in the eye. Despite those he was 
а bargain. Well... I bought him and got 
Jorgé's signed receipt for my money. 

In a while Tetraveno departed with his 
unsold stock and a satisfied. smile on his 
reckless countenance. I was soon to know 
why he smiled. 

Next morning I had occasion to test 
Carlos properly. Some surveying was to be 
done on the rail route some twenty miles 
away, where a bridge was to be built across 
a small river. So I saddled Carlos and rode 
out early to have the work done before the 
heat came. 

Just as I was leaving, MacFarlane, the 
walking caution-board, came up with 
another warning: “ Yell keep а smairt 
eye aboot уе, laddie. A nigger has just telt 
me there's à swarm o' them deil-beasties 
been raiding the crops at Meza. The native 
boddies has had а rare tussle wi’ the rascals.” 

Meza was a lonely village a few miles 
from where I was going, and the “deil 
beasties " were the peccaries or warrees, 
the native swine of the New World. There 
are two kinds—the collared. which does not 
pack into large herds and is comparatively 
timid, and the white-lipped. which does. and 
fears neither man nor animal when fully 
roused. A herd of warrees are ugly cus- 
tomers to tackle single-handed. 

1 lightly promised to be wary of the 
porkers, feeling secure in the fleetness of my 
horse, and honestly never dreamt of meeting 
adventure. Carlos soon proved himself 
worth more than his price. He had made no 
objection to being bitted and saddled, and 
when I put him to the road made a spanking 
pace іп а manner as demure as a lady's 
hackney. It was delight ineffable to sit 
astride him. Never before пог since have 
I ridden so easily, so elastically, nor seen 
the distance drop past my mount's feet at 
such astonishing speed. 

The sun was early that morning, and 
Carlos and I felt his full power as we passed 
along the margin of a sandy waste. Carlos 
seemed to be extraordinarily affected by 
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the heat. His coat became unusually 
ruflled and lathered. and he suddenly 
developed evil temper. He puzzled me. 
He was certainly not soft-conditioned, or 
really fatigued, for his step was as strong as 
ever. A feeling of uncertainty came over 
me: what was actually the fault with Carlos ? 
There must be something that threw a blood- 
horse into the market at giving-away price. 

He grew strangely restive, throwing his 
head and pulling at his bits. He dropped 
to a jerky pace, then suddenly stopped and 
deliberately bucked. If he had thrown me 
then this tale would never have been told. 
But he did not; neither did he succeed in 
his effort to reach round at my foot. with 
his teeth. This last was too much, and I 
punished him heartily, rowelling his flanks 
until he snorted again. That taught him who 
was master. Thenceforward he went submis- 
sively, and shortly the welcome greenery of 
the riverside was reached. 

We were on the south side of the river, and 
I off-saddled under one of the few trees 
thereabouts. Carlos was quiet now, but 1 
didn't like the slow roll of Ins eyes. Any- 
how, he was lamb-like when I turned him 
loose. "Then I made a grave mistake—left 
him unhobbled. 

Nhortly 1 was busy with my working 
apparatus, and had а big, rough sketch 
map stretched on the ground. I was kneel- 
ing before it, filling in detail, when a black 
shadow on the paper told me that Carlos had 
approached softlv from behind. as if coming 
to nozzle me in friendship, as horses will. 
I felt his breath moisten the nape of my 
neck. Then instinctively J ducked. It 
was well I did. His teeth dug between my 
shoulders, and, missing their aim, slid 
furrowing down my back, stopping at the 
Jeathern belt. 

Carlos gripped there, right on the holster 
holding my Colt revolver. In an instant I 
was whirled aloft and shaken like a rat. 
Ever afterwards I have been unable to bear 
the sight of a terrier ratting. My own sen- 
sations were horrible. Every joint seemed 
jerking to dislocation, pulses and brain 
throbbed to bursting pressure. I gave myself 
up for lost, and would have been ; but fortu- 
nately the belt snapped, and I shot upwards 
as from a catapult. 1 threw my hands out, 
felt the touch of tree-branches and seized 
them. He had flung me right into the tree. 
With alacrity I scuttled higher to safety. 

Below, Carlos kept savagely shaking the 
belt. his teeth gritting on thé Colt, and, when 
he finally dropped it in disgust, I saw the 
weapon was completely smashed. The 
enraged beast then scanned about, seeking 
myself. Shortly he spied me and came 
bounding at the tree, giving vent to angry 
squeals. І was quite out of reach, but he 
seized the lower branches, and the violence 
of his shaking nearly had me out. 

The gruesome truth now dawned on my 
horrified mind. No wonder Jorgé could 
afford to sell him cheaply. The horse was 
afflicted with that rare disease—‘' man- 
eating madness." An honest dealer would 
have shot him as a public danger. Evidently 
Tetraveno had been able to hypnotise the 
beast, and in mean revenge had palmed him 
on to me. ‘The exercise had worked off the 
effects of the hypnotism, and the result had 
been nearly as Jorgé had desired. 

Meanwhile Carlos sprang back from the 
tree, circling round and round with a peculiar 
leaping gallop, snapping his jaws upon air. 
It was a fearsome sight, and since my 
revolver was gone there were no means of 
ending it. However, I determined not to 
be weaponless, and snapped off a weighty 
branch. | 

He soon gave me opportunity to use it, 
coming again to the tree, thrusting his nose 
upward, and snorting viciously. I struck 


him full square on the muzzle. He screamed 
with rage and pain. His appearance now 
was ferocity incarnate us the blood streamed 
over his gaping mouth, staining his bared 
teeth. 

He was still sane enough not to renew 
the attack. He stood off, but watched me 
closely. The beast was now thoroughly 
demented. He kept wandering about, 
snatching mouthfuls of grass but never 
eating. them, constantly leaping. kicking, 
biting, and ncighing. 

My position was perilous. There was 
little hope of any assistance, for that spot 
was seldom visited except by chance hunter. 
My tree of refuge stood alone, but about 
lifty vards away was a rocky ridge, an out- 
crop from the river bed. Its face was sheer, 
in no place less than a dozen feet high. An 
idea occurred to me; if I could reach that 
ridge, scramble up and across it, 1 should 
be able to climb or jump down to the river. 
It was not a big swim, and once on the other 
bank I might make my way on foot to Meza. 

That scemed my only chance for life, so 
І carefully chose a point where there were 
crevices for climbing. Then, when Carlos's 
mad capers had drawn him somo distance 
away, I leaped down and made the dash. 
The specdiest sprinters the world has ever 
known never made better pace than I did 
across those fifty yards. I had need to run; 
the watchful beast had detected my move- 
ment aud came full gallop in pursuit. 

My muscles went watery, my feet felt tied 
as in nightmare, every yard was a mile, 
every instant an hour. and that great 
ravenous brutes pounding hoofs seemed 
only inches behind. Yet I must have made 
marvellous pace, for I won that race; 
though, tothis day, I never read the sporting 
phrase “ won by a touch“ wichout a shud- 
dering memory of Carlos’s soft muzzle 
bruising against my heel as I made а 
despairing and successful spring for a jutting 
ledge in the face of the ridge. 

However, the danger seemed past, since I 
was able to make my way over the rocks 
and down the farther side to the river. I 
swam the stream easily, and clambered up 
the farther bank with a chuckle of self- 
congratulation. 

My satisfaction, alas, was soon destroyed. 
A splashing upstream gave me sickness at 
the heart. Some Satanic instinct had led 
Carlos down to the water by a roundabout 
way. He had espied me, and was about to 
cross the river in pursuit. The northern 
bank. however, was well wooded, and in а 
moment І was on my feet, dashing under the 
trees. Bad as my chances were, they were 
still better than they had been. I picked 
up a fallen branch, though, if I were over- 
taken. I could always re-climb. 

I had made good and safe speed for about 

alf a mile. when my gathering hopes went 
suddenly smash. I had become aware of а 
pungent muskiness in the air, while a concert 
of grunts and squeaks came from some 
swampy ground to my left. Fleeing from 
one danger І had rushed into another. | 
was upon a herd of warrees, whose music 
warned me that their tempers were ruffled ; 
doubtless the same lot the Meza villagers had 
routed. 

To go forward meant risking their tusks. 
rearward Carlos’s teeth, while to stand still 
was courting no safety. Only one circum- 
stance favoured me; the herd was to wind- 
ward. If I bore away to the right, my scent 
might be kept from the keen-nosed little 
brutes; so I mended my pace, going, 
stealthily. The separating distance grew 
greater. I was beginning to hope both 
dangers had been circumvented, when, to my 
chagrin, something started with an angry 
grunt from the undergrowth at my feet. 

It was a great warree boar. I halted, 
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expecting he might steal away if I did not 
molest him. No such luck; he was full of 
tignt, and I soon saw why. A great wound 
gaped in his flank, probably from a native's 
spear. The brown hair rose on his broad 
back like quills; he squealed a challenge, 
then charged. I swung my club and met 
him square; & butcher could not have bested 
thatstroke. He went overlike a log. Still, 
the mischief was done; squeaking answers 
came to his cry; the marsh grass rustled 
and pattered as the hairy brown herd scam- 
регеа out. I climbed again, and was treed 
for the second time in one day. 

The warrees’ snouts were sure guides, and 
they came directly to me. There were nearly 
two score of them, and they ranged them- 
selves round the tres, the more fierce starting 
on the trunk with their tusks in such fury 
that I feared they would saw my refuge 
down. But they gave up the attempt. They 
could not reach me, nor could I reach them; 
so we vented splean at one another. Their 
manner was the less pretty; their vicious 
little eyes glinted implacable hatred, and 
their bodies quivered in eagerness till their 
bristles rippled. 

There was only one chance for my life now, 
and that was to wait in the hope that the 
villagers might track down the drove; so 
I fashioned my scarf into a loop round a 
branch, and crooked my arm through it in 
case dizziness or sleep overcame те. As for 
the warrees, they squatted around with an 
impatience that threatened to tree me for 
a week. 

What might ultimately have happened I 
do not dare to think; sufficient for me 
that I got off as easily as I did. А half-hour's 
miserable waiting was ended by the inter- 
ruption of the jug-a-jug sounds of a trotting 
horsz’s hoofs; but the warrees before this 
had shown they were aware of the approach 
of the newcomer from windward by an 
uneasiness of manner and а suspicious 
snifting of the air. 

Shortly Carlos came trotting through a 
glade, his shapely head thrust forward, 
scenting. In а moment he had smelt the 
warre:s and halted. A horse of less spirit 
would have fled; not so Carlos; he stif- 
fened his limbs, arched his neck, and laid 
back his ears. 


By J. 


HINTY, or Camanachd, is one of the oldest 
forms of stick-and-ball games. Hockey, 
& modern and very much modified form, 
suffers, in the writer's opinion, by com- 
parison—in that shinty is fast, free, and 
open, whereas hockey is cramped. 
_ In a crude way, shinty is a game which 
is played by the boys of the High- 
lands, its home; indeed, in this 
fashion it is played almost every- E 
where—with a rough stick and any . 
sort of small ball, on the roads or in 45 
any available open space, and with Ж 
but small regard for rules. A 
The game proper is under the control of 
an association, with which some of the most 
influential gentlemen in Scotland are con- 
nected, and a cup is fought for annually, 
under recognised rules. There are a fair 
number of clubs, Glasgow claiming four, 
but the stronghold of the game is farther 
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Al things living are fair game to the 
warree with temper on the raw. The 
herd raced to welcome him, grunting 
defiance. In answer Carlos rushed upon 
them open-mouthed. The brown furies 
stood their ground, with the result that 
Carlos emerged from the pack with one in 
his jaws. А toss of the head, and the pig 
dropped with a broken spine. 

Quite undeterred, the others came up with 
him; he met the squealing mass with his 
hoofs. With the precision of a boxer's fists, 
his hind legs shot out. There were dull, 
heavy shocks on brown-haired bodies, and 
grunting squeals of agony. Then Carlos 
leaped forward ; the drove followed. But not 
all; five of them lay writhing on the ground. 

If the stallion had cared he could have 
easily outpaced the porkers on the solid 
ground; but he seemed to glory in the 
fight, and, wheeling round, charged them 
again. Once more teeth and iron-shod 
heels found billets. Four more brown 
carcasses marked his path. 

Once again the noble-looking animal 
returned tothe fight, full of the lust of battle. 
The warrees wore off, refusing to meet him. 
I thought they wcre dismayed and beaten, 
and exulted accordingly; for, although I 
owed my own evil straits to Carlos, my sym- 
pathies went unconsciously, with the horse. 

Carlos, too, believed the victory was his, 
and began chasing his enemies round; but 
neither he nor I had allowed for the innate 
cunning of the porkers. Shortly I realised 
the sly little beasts were becoming tactical. 
There was method in their seemingly mad 
efforts to escape his open jaws. Soon I 
observed that, though they darted off in 
all directions, they ran farthest on that 
side which led them nearer the swamp. 
Gradually they were luring Carlos from the 
firm to the soft ground, where the advantage 
would go from him to them. 

Thus feinting at him and drawing the 
stallion forward, they finally got him right 
to the margin of the swamp. Then, as if 
directed by a master mind, they swung 
round to his rear and came at him in a semi- 
circle. The horse dashed forward. and 
give one shrill scream of angry dismay 
when he realised his error; he had soused 
to the knees in swamp. 


ICA 


SHINTY: 
SCOTLAND'S NATIONAL GAME. 


Illustrated by M. FiITZGRRAL(.) 


north. South of the Tweed there are few 
organised clubs—more's the pity. 

London is strongly represented by the 
London Camanachd Club, a flourishing 
organisation which plays at Parliament Hill 
Fields, where every Saturday during the 
winter some of the finest exponents of the 


game may be seen. These exiled Scots 
returned to the scenes of their boyhood a 
little over a year ago, pitting themselves 
against two of the strongest Highland clubs, 
and only lost to the champion club by the 
odd goal in five. 

Shinty, however, has not achieved the 
popularity it deserves, largely on account 
of the belief that it is rough and dangerous. 
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The warrees now made a combined rush. 
Far away as he was, I could yet mark the 
white rims of Carlos's eyeballs as he met the 
furious onslaught with a fierce bravery ; 
but now he kicked with difficulty, though 
his mouth was still а deadly weapon. ‘Lhe 
warrees moved easily on the soft foothold, 
and several of them leaped on his flanks, 
tearing and rending with their tusks. In a 
moment the stallion’s colour had changed 
from black to crimson. 

Still, he was not yet beaten. By sheer 
strength he flung the clinging fiends from 
his back, then made desperate efforts to 
escape the quagmire. "The warrees deter- 
mined he should not; they charged him as 
he struggled. Again they were on his flanks. 
Then one of the boldest boars made n 
desperate spring, by some lucky chance 
evading the crunching teeth, and fastened 
his own tusks in Carlos's throat. 

I knew then the end was not far away, 
and confess to a regret that the pigs should 
win. The stallion, however, still fought ; 
he reared, and seemed to lift half the herd 
with him; but their weight drew him down, 
pulled him to his knees. More of them made 
fast with their tusks. Then the gallant 
horse colla psed. 

Once the whole heap of horse and pig 
heaved up, then down; heaved again, down 
again. Then the only movement was that 
of the brown porkers worrying the carcass 
of their beaten foe. The career of Carlos the 


.Man-eater was done for ever. 


The fight had so engrossed me that I had 
forgotten my own safety. Now, however, 
while the savage little brutes were occupied 
rending Carlos limb from limb, I slipped 
from my perch, and ran—ran frantically 
mile after mile, until strength and con- 
sciousness gave out together. 

Some of the Meza villagers discovered me, 
pulled me back to life, and finally restored 
me to my own people. When I told my 
story, there were many dire threats made 
against Jorgé Tetraveno for his dastardly 
trick ; but they were never acted upon. By 
some means he learned of the failure of 
his scoundrelism and was as wary of the 
railroad-makers for the future as I have 
been of horses offered under the market 
prices. 


S. McIntyre, Hon. Sec. London Camanachd Club. 


This is a mistaken idea, accidents being less 
frequent and less serious than in the case 
of football True, a game in which each 
player is armed with a formidable stick 
requires greater self-control, and the appre- 
ciation and adoption of scrupulously fair and 
gentlemanly tactics, just those attribute. 
which tradition leads one to expect 
from the British boy. It not only 
calls for speed and endurance, for 
the perfect unison of hand and eye, 
of muscle and brain, but for keen 
intelligence as well. We commend the 
game, therefore, to readers of the B.O.P.” 

The ball is made of cork and worsted, and 
is leather-covered, having coarse seams 
stitched outside, and weighs between three 
and four ounces. This seam often gives 
the ball a great deal of spin. 

The club, or caman, is of course entirely 
of wood, metal plates being prohibited. 
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The end by which it is gripped is covered 
with leather or rubber. The hitting part, 
called the bass, is steam bent, and is tri- 
angular in shape, the sides being about 

ljinch. This is so that the ball, on being 
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struck correctly, will rise. and that the 
club may be used either right or left handed. 

It is carried, in the attitude of expectancy, 
with the left hand at the top of the handle. 
the right half-way down, thus nicely balanced 
in a horizontal position across the body. 
Then you are prepared either to meet the 
ball in the air, or, simply sliding the right 
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hand up to the left, to pick the ball off the 
ground with a short quick swing. Two 
hands are necessary to proper hitting, one 
hand being used only when reaching out 
for the ball or to hook an opponent's club. 

A long dropping shot is easily met on 
the flat part of the bass—that is, the part 
which touches the ground when hitting. 
Good players frequently stop a hard drive 
this way, but it requires a good eye, a 
quick hand, and much practice. A good 
wrist action is a great aid to correct hitting, 
mere force not being sufficient without 
an easy swing. 

A man who can hit right or left handed 
equally well has a great advantage over 
others. It is a treat to see a clever back, 
foiled of clearing on one side, gently tap the 
ball across. and. with a lightning swing send 
it well atield from the other. 

It is well when hard pressed to get the 
ball away with a short quick sweep, keeping 
the club as close to the body as possible. 
There is then less risk of it being hooked, 
and a hit of moderate strength is better 
than none at all. 

There is à lot in the game besides mere 
hitting. Correct placing from backs and 
halves to forwards. timely and accurate 
passing from forward to forward, hard and 
true shots at goal, are all necessary to a 
good game. There is never time for dal- 
liance. More often than not the ball must 
be taken while in motion. 

To successfully tackle a man in the act 
of hitting without being hit oneself is one 
of the greatest difficulties that presents 
itself to a novice. The correct and safe 
way is to hook his club from behind as he 
raises it to strike. If you are in front of 
him you must reach well out towards the 
ball with the stick in one lfand, in an en- 
deavour to block the ball. Care should be 
taken that you do not get hit by the upward 
swing of his club if you are too late. It is 
a good thing to wear a pair of strong kid 
gloves. 

In individual tussles between well-matched 
men it is next to impossible to get in a good 
hit, and an expectant colleague hovering 
near generally gets a pass. Ability to 
change direction quickly, and a good control 
of the ball, exemplified in deft touches to 
this side and that, mark the dribbler; but 
the game that gets goals is that of keeping 
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the ball swinging about from man to man. 
Just as in Association football, you should 
only keep the ball so long as you can be 
tolerably certain of possession, then seek 
to get rid of it to the advantage of your 
side. 

The field of play may be up to 250 yards 
long by 100 broad, and must not be less 
than 140 long and 70 broad. The goals are 
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STARTING 
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ten feet high and twelve feet broad—very 
large, considering the size of the ball—and 
should have nets attached behind. The 
ground should be marked out with a seven 
and a-half yard semicircle before each goal, 
and a two-foot quadrant at each corner. 
The centre of the field is the only other 
part that. need be marked. 

The time allowed for play is one hour 
and a-half, with an interval of five minutes 
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at half-time; teams to play half-time each 
way. Nothing but goals count. 

There are twelve players on each side, 
consisting of goalkeeper, two backs, three 
half-backs, a centre, and five forwards. 
The positions of the team are shown in the 


diagram. It will be noticed that it is not 
necessary for all the side to be in their own 
half at the start. "The rule is that no player 
can stand within seven and a-half yards of 
the goals or hails as they are called in 
Scotland and also in the north of Ireland, 
unless the ball be in play in front, except in 
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a scrimmage. That is, a man cannot stand 
inside the seven and a-half yard semicircle 
and receive a forward pass. If he does, he 
is off-side, and a free hit is given to the 
opposing side. In taking a free hit for a 
foul or off-side, the ball must be struck off 


INTERCEPTING A PASS 


the ground, and no player is alluwed within 
five yards until it is so struck. 

Tne game is started in the centre by the 
referce throwing the ball not less than 
twelve feet in the air straight between the 
Opposing centres, who stand three feet 
apart, with® clubs crossed. No player is 


allowed to stand within five yards until the 
bull touches the ground; and neither c ntre 
is allowed to turn off-side. That is to say, 
they must remain facing each other, though 
they may strike the ball as it descends. 
When the ball crosses the side lines it is 
taken in sixteen yards and thrown up in the 
same manner. | 

When the ball goes behind, the goal- 
keeper must take a free hit from the ground 
within the semicircle ; but should a defend- 
ing player have touched the ball last, a 
corner hit is given from the two-yard 
quadrant. A goal frcm such blow does not 
count; neither does it from a free hit. 

A free hit, called a foul, is given for every 
infringement of the rules, in whatever part 
of the ground it takes place, there being no 
“ penalty " as in Association football. 

The rules state that no player shall use 
his hands or club to hold or push his oppo- 
nent; neither shall he charge, trip, hack, 
jump at, or throw him by the use of his leg 
or club. Another rule lays down the law 
that a player disabling an opponent must 
retire from the game, unless the referee 
declare the man disabled to be in fault. 

No player, other than the goalkeeper, is 
allowed to handle the ball It may be 
caught by the goalkeeper, but he must 
immediately drop it. An expert will hit 
the ball away before it touches the коше 
Throwing is not allowed, and no p he is 
allowed to run with or kick the ball. It 
may be stopped with the feet, and no foul is 
given for a purely accidental kick. 


% Any schoola wishing to take пр the game should 
apply for rules. ete., to the writer of our article. J. S. 
Mclutyre, Hon. Sec. and Treasurer o. the London 
Cumanschd Club, at 102A Albany Street, Regent's 
Park.—Eb. B.O.P, 
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BIRD-NESTING WITH A CAMERA. 


1 enormous developments that have 
taken place during recent years in 
this branch of photography have done much 
towards the protection of our feathered 


* Sever] other articles on this interesting suhiect— 
and no ably by Mr. Pike have appeared in the “ B.O.P.” 
from time to time. 


By E. W. TAYLOR. 


(Ліня: ated with Pootographs taken bu the WRITER.) 


friends by awaking in us a real interest in 
their welfare and by bringing us into much 
closer connection with their lives and habits. 

In past years birds have suffered enor- 
mously at the hands of the egg-collector, 
and many species have been qui e or nearly 
exterminated from the country by this 


ceaseless persecution, a few empty egg- 
shells being all that is left to tell the tale. 
It is not the large public collections which 
do the harm, for these are very valuable 
for reference, and quite indispensable, but 
it is the private coll^ctions, the hoardirg up 
of eggs, often without arrangement or care; 
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lt and so long as there is a market for birds’ Not very much enjoyment can be ob- down as low as is desired when the e ure 
eggs the dealers will employ men to collect tained from a cabinet of eggs, but by means is made, but sometimes the camera will have 


m 1. Nest of Reed -wasbler: 2. Nest and Eggs of Water-hen. 


y of a camera an album of photographs can to be securely strapped high up in a tree, or 
be collected together, each one with a history sometimes it will be nearly submerged in & 
va 2 attached which will T EG eee Ol 

| be recalled vividly 

by the collector 

#| every time the book 
is opened, and these 
photographs will 
tell at a glance the 
situation chosen, 
the materials used 
in the construction 
of the nest, the 
number of eggs 
laid, and much 
valuable informa- 
tion besides: and at 
the same time an 
egg could. if desired. 
be taken from each 
nest, and these, 
carefully labelled in 
& cabinet, would. 
together with the ET — 
photograph, form a 4. Swans and Cygnets. 
most valuable refer- 
ence collection which has in no way helped ропа, or it may be necessary to heighten the 
to reduce the num- tripod by splicing extra lengths on when 
bers of our native the nest is specially high; or the photo- 
birds, for a whole grapher may allow himself to be suspended 
clutch of eggs іх 
rarely successfully 
reared, and one out 
of four or five will do 
noharm. However. 
in cases where only 
one or two eggs are 
laid it will be well 
not to take an egg. 

For the photo- 
graphy of nests a 
stand camera must 
be used. and a 
quarter-plate is a 
convenient size, for 
it will have to be 
used in all sorts of 
situations, where a 
bulky camera would 
be very inconveni- 
ent. If desired, the 
quarter-plate photo- 
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The first illustration shows the nest of а 
reed-warbler containing three young, and 
it is supported by the surrounding herbage. 
This nest is a beautiful example, and reflects 
great credit on its industrious builders, who, 
while the photograph was being taken, flew 
round expressing their great consternation in 
bird language. 

The next photograph shows the nest and 
eggs of a water-hen, which was in the midst 
of a bed of reeds growing out of a submerged 
bank some distance out in a river. To 
obtain this photograph the deeper water 
between the bank and the nest had to be 
crossed, when the camera was rigged up and 
the exposure made. 

The third photograph was taken under 
rather more difficult circumstances. The 
nest, that of a swallow, was built under the 
cornice of a badly lit room, the latter deing 
part of the premises of a large public school. 
The birds effected entrance and egress 
through a ventilator affixed to one of the 
windows. This was always left open for 
them, and five young were eventually 
hatched out. 

As the room was ten or eleven feet high, 
a ladder was procured, and the camera was 
securely strapped to it. It was found that 
the image could not be seen on the focussing 
screen owing to the darkness of the room, so 
a Tantalum lamp was procured and fixed up 
close to the nest. An exposure of five 
minutes was given after the lens had been 
stopped down as far as required. 

The photography of birds themselves 
requires considerable patience. The parent 
birds are either photographed at the nest or 
while occupying some usual position. The 
camera is either hidden among the herbage 
and manipulated by a string attached to the 
shutter, or both the photographer and the 
camera are concealed in a tent so arranged 
as not to arouse the suspicions of the birds. 

The fourth photograph, of a family of 
swans, was easily secured, as the birds were 
tame enough to collect together when a 
liberal supply of crumbs was thrown into 
the water. The corporation mark can be 
distinctly seen across the beaks of the two 
parent birds in the original. 

The fifth illustration shows a wild duck on 
her nest, which was placed in a split willow 
pollard. The duck looks very much at 
home, and is very neatly tucked in among 
the down. In this case an exposure of 
twenty-five seconds had to be made owing 
to the dark nature of the place, and it was 
lucky that she did not move. This bird 
was a particularly hard sitter and did not 
seem to object very strongly to the camera, 
the chief reason probably being that her 
twelve eggs were due to hatch in two more 
days, and she knew that they must be care- 
fully looked after during the remaining period. 

The last photograph shows a little owl. 
This bird, although not really British, has 
been naturalised in Northamptonshire and 
the surrounding counties by the efforts of 
the late Lord Lilford. The photograph was 
taken not far from the place from which 
some were released about ten years ago. 
The bird is in rather an unusual position, 
and appears to be standing straddlewise. 

If all those who want a good open-air 
hobby will give bird photography a fair trial, 
I am sure that they will soon pronounce it 
one of the most interesting and harmless 
that can possibly be imagined. 


The 
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Philip Kendall Lockwood. 
(The latest King’s Gold Medallist.) 


AT King Edward vıı.'s School at Kings Lynn a 
gold medal is presented by our King each twelve 
months to the :cholar of the year. It has this time 
been won bv young Lockwood and duly handed to the 
boy by his Majesty with a few kindly words. Lockwood 
received his early education at the village school of 
Old Hunstanton, under his father, Mr. G. E. Lockwood. 
At eleven he wou a junior Norfolk county scholarsbip. 
At fourteen he took an intermediate scholarship, and, 
two years later, a senior Norfolk scholarship of 652., 
tenuble for three years at any University. Не is now 
going to Cambridge, and may all good fortune attend 
him there. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


THE late Principal of one of the Bombay University 
Colleges, und now a Vicar in England, writes: “I con- 
sider the B. O. P. the leading boys’ рпрег in the world. 
I had the first number wien & boy of nine, and take it 
in now for my own boys! I take this opportunity of 
thanking you for the many pleasant hours I have spent 
over your columns, nnd trust you will yourself be 
spared to conduct the paper for yet many many years.” 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 67. 
By J. Н. Соілтхз (Ystrad, Rhondda). 


BLACK. 


ГРА 


ҮТ? 


WHITE. 
White to move; Black to draw. 


T= end-game was published some time 
ago in the “ B.O.P." under the name 


of Henry О. Robinson, Selangor, Straits 


Settlements. The player whose name now 
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heads this problem intimates that it is 
a draw for Black and submits play as 
follows : 


5— 1 7—10 (с)18——93 17—29 
*18—23(a) 16—12 12— 8 11-8 
1— 6 2— 6  233—27 2226 
93—27 12— 8 8—12 8—1 
(5024 —20 6—9 27—24  26—9 
97—94 8—12 12-8 15—10 
6— 2 9—14 10—14 24-19 
24—19 12— 8 1-15 10-7 
3—7 14—18 14 17 23-18 
19—16 8—12 8—11 (d) 7—10 


(a) Mr. Robinson evidently overlooked the 
effect of forcing the White man to square 20 
immediately. 

(b) Black's chance of a draw depends upon 
his keeping this white piece stationary. 
And this can be effected by means of the 
play known as Payne's Draw in most 


text-books—e.g. Gould's Book of Pro- 
blems," No. 29. 
(с) 10—15, 12—8, 15—19, 8— 12, and 


Black cannot be dislodged to release the 
White piece. . 

(d) And Black now assumes the regular 
form of the very old standard drawn ending 
by Payne. A useful study and a good 
correction. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 66. 
(TRE SIGN or THE Cross.”’) 
By W. A. Guttridge. 
Position: Black kings 3, 19. White men 
on 11, 15, 16. Either to move and win. 


First SOLUTION. 


19—10 lI— 8 3— 7 Black 
(a)16—12 15—11 12— 8 wins 
10—15 8— 41 7— 3 


(a) 11—7, 10—15, 7—2, 


15—11, 16—7, 
3—10, Black wins. i 


SECOND SOLUTION. 


10— 6 6— 2 2—11 
12—16 16— 7White wins. 


15—10 
19—12 
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TO THE OCEAN. 


Bv T. Hay, M.A. 


LOVE the ocean’s splendid roar, 
I love its ceaseless dash and rattle, 

Its strategy of sternest war, · 

The tactics of its endless battle. 
I like its playful mood, for then 

It splashes over boot and bonnet. 
But oh! I love it deepest when 

My “corpus vile" isn't on it. 


I love it when, with brilliance strong, 
It glitters ‘neath Aurora's fingers, 
Or when the fading evening long 
Around its level margin lingers. 
I watch it stretching past my ken 
(It reacbes hence to Lower Burmah), 
But still my love is strongest when 
My feet are safe on “terra firma.” 


Howe, Nelson, Rodney grow more dear 
With ocean as their scene of glory. 
I teach my loved ones to revere 
The moving drama of their story. 
But greater are their actions when, 
By daylight clear or midnight murky, 
I recollect these mighty men 
Lived on a stage во very jerky. 


And as I read of travels bold 
To haunts of reindeer or okapi, 
I think again how Greeks of old 
Exclaimed * Thalassa " and were happy. 
І do the same with joyful air 
Each year since I was young and single. 
But yet I take exceeding care 
To do it safely from the sbingle! 


i i 
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DR. SILVER: A SCHOOL STORY. 


ros thought over the conversation with 
Dr. Silver for several davs after the 
pene He could not understand it, try as 
e might to put the facts clearly. If it were 
not true, what object had Silver in telling 
him the story. The Doctor was perfectly 
open and frank, and Inglis fully believed 
that he really wished to help him. On the 
two occasions Inglis had spoken to him the 
Doctor had impressed him as being just 
what he appeared to be—a scientist whose 
one desire was to have quietness. 

Yet it was utterly absurd to think that his 
uncle was what Dr. Silver had made him 


By REGINALD Н. Роот. 


CHAPTER VIII. —INGLIS IMPROVES HIS KNOWLEDGE. 


out to be. On this point Inglis was able to 
be more certain. He had known his uncle 
all his life, and nothing would make him 
believe the story Silver had told him. 

Eventually Inglis came to the conclusion 
it would be better to try and forget the 
matter. Silver had heard the story and 
believed it to be true, honestly no doubt ; 
but he was wrong. Some day, when Inglis 
had the opportunity, he would ask his uncle 
more about his father. That would settie 
the matter. 

Having arrived at this decision, Inglis 
speedily forgot Dr. Silver and his “ warning." 


4 _ | | 
2 Nendo. 


E “How shall I word it? ” 
(Our *Big Game" Story-writer is so realistic that occasionally һе has to get up, race round the room, and roar 
like a lion to relieve his feelings.) 


There was too much to be done at school. 
He had won a place in the second team and 
was anxious not to lose it. Of the episode 
concerning Beazley and his friends and the 
billiard-room he was as ignorant as the 
rest of the school. 

Beazley, however, had thought out his 
plans and had advised his friends. 

„I'm an observer of human nature," 
he told them when they had an opportunity 
of discussing the matter. “I know what to 
do in & case like this. What would you 
suggest, Lucas ? " 

"If I had my way," Lucas answered 
pleasantly, “Id make Inglis jolly well 


sit up.“ 

8 bf course you would!“ agreed Beazley. 
* And you would do the same, of course, 
Crawford?“ 

" No," said Crawford. He wouldn't 
be able to sit up when I had finished with 
him. He would want a stretcher а nice, 
large, comfortable sort of stretcher.’ 

" You are too kind-hearted altogether," 
Beazley said sorrowfully. “ Now, I shall go 
up to Inglis and be very friendly with him. 
Didn't Schultz suggest the same idea? 
He's a man I admire, is Schultz." 

* He's a rum kind of master," said Lucas. 
* Wish they were all as queer as he is.” 
` "Don't you worry about Schultz,” 
Beazley advised. “Hes all right and 
knows what he’s talking about. We are all 
going to be good friends of Inglis, We'll 
forgive Whitmore and Stanford, but they 
mustn’t harm Inglis too much—the little 
beast! 

Pig,“ suggested Lucas. 

“No, no," said Beazley. “ А nice quiet 
boy, but he wants bringing out. Yon watch 
now bring him out before I finish with 

im." 

After his experience of Beazley on the day 
he had gone to town with him, Inglis had kept 
clear of the trio. But on the day of the 
picnic Beazley had chosen Inglis as first 
man on his side in one of the games. Later 
on he had shown quite a liking for the com- 
pany of Inglis, and had talked of football 
with him and given him hints on rowing. 
Inglis was not by nature a suspicious kind of 
fellow, and he speedily forgave the snub 
in his own mind. Beazley was a sarcastic 
chap, and of course at times he was bound 
to put his foot in it a little. 

few days later Inglis was going down 
to town by himself again. Whitmore and 
Stanford rarely troubled the town with their 
presence. The walk) was too long and 
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uninteresting for Whitmore, and both he 
and Stanford arranged that whatever they 
wanted from  Millwood town should be 
brought by some one who had less objection 
to the tramp than they had. 

“ If you are going down town this week, 
old chap,” Whitmore would say to Inglis, 
you might call in Denson's for me.“ 

“ Right!" Inglis would reply. “І shall 
probably be going to-morrow. What are 
you wanting?“ 

And so on these expeditions Inglis was 
usually atone. Occasionally Stanford would 
come, but about two views of the town 
each term were generally sufficient for him. 
Millwood is not an exciting little place by 
any means, 

Oa this occasion Inglis was overtaken by 
Beazley and his friends, and it was Beazley 
who onened the conversation. 

* Hullo, Inglis! Where's Whitmore gone? 
Has he left you to look after yourself?“ 

" He's playing footer, I expect," Inglis 
explained, 

“That young man is too enthusiastic ; 
you should warn him, Inglis,” Beazley said 
in his own playful manner. 
how many people die of heart disease throuch 
over-exertion at football ? "' 

No. I don't," Inglis answered. 
never heard of anyone." 

Neither have I.“ Beazley said pleasantly. 
“ But moderation in all things is my motto 
especially in work." 

“А jolly good one too." Inglis agreed, 
and laughed at Beazley's wit. 

„Wasn't it you who came down with us 
a couple of weeks ago?" Beazley asked 
presently. “These beggars kicked up a 
frightful row when you left because I didn't 
ask vou to come with us.” 

" [t was all right." Inglis said quickly. 

“Of course it was! "That's just what I 
gaid. I didn't want to spoil your innocence 
by letting yon go with two such awful wrecks 
as Lucas and Crawford. You wouldn't 
believe how wicked they are, Inglis ! ” 

"Dry up!" growled Lucas. What 
about. yourself ? "' 

“Ah! That's where you make a mistake, 
my child,” Beazley returned. “I only 
come to look after you and see you don't get 
into mischief.” 

* You look that sort," Inglis remarked, 
entering into the joke. “ You would make 
a good prefect, Beazley.” 

“There you are, Lucas! Inglis recognises 
my true worth,” and Beazley modestly gave 
his nose a slight push upward to indicate his 
superiority. If you children wish to go to 
that wicked place again, Inglis and I will 
come to look after you.” 

“ Thank you, teacher,” said Lucas. 

“Where is it you are going?” Inglis 
asked. 

“To a place where they play a wicked 
game called billiards. Don't come, my dear 
voung friend, if you are frightened. But I 
go to look after these children. It is my 
dut y." 

They had reached the small street which 
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led to the “ Rose and Thistle,” and Beazley 
put his arm round Inglis and playfully 
drew him along. Conie and help me, my 

oung friend," he said, and Inglis laughed. 

here was something distinctly attractive 
about Beazley when he adopted this manner. 
It was what he politely called“ playing the 
giddy goat," and it made you feel happy to 
hear him. 

Had Inglis been asked to go and play 
billiards he would in all probability have 
refused. But he was not asked—and he 
went. 

The room was the same as the one which 
Mr. Schultz had once entered. This after- 
nvon there was no one inside when Beazley 
and his company entered. Beazley's 
admirers were absent. 

Beazley rang the bell with all the con- 
fidence of an old hand. Four small 
gingers,” he ordered, when the man entered. 

Inglis already had some knowledge of the 
game, and was able to take his place with 
the others, At first he enjoyed the play 
immensely. There was a fascination about 
the rolling balls. But presently the atmo- 
sphere of the place began to tell on him; 
the smell from the bar below filled the room, 
and he felt that he had had sufficient. 

The smell became sickening. He wanted 
to get out where he could breathe clean, 
fresh ліг. Billiards was all right, but if he 
could not have it without that atmosphere 
he would do without the game. 

I'm going." Inglis said abruptly. 

„What? Had enough already?“ 

“ Yes, [can’t stand the smell of this show." 

“You'll soon get used to that," Lucas 
said. 

"Ican't stand it! Are you coming?“ 

The others were not coming. They had 
grown accustomed to the atmosphere. And 
when fellows do grow accustomed to it there 
is something wrong. 

Inglis was thankful to get out into the 
street again. If that was Beazley’s idea of 
enjoyment, if he preferred that to football— 
Inglis didn’t. 

He made the few small purchases he had 
to make and returned to school just in time 
for tea. 

" Been. a long time, havent you?" 
Stanford asked. 

" Yes: I went down with Beazley and 
Lucas and they asked me to come with 
them.” 

“ Where ? " asked Whitmore, quickly. 

“ Some show of their own; a place where 
you play billiards and drink ginger-beer. 
And stinks—rotten ! " Inglis twisted his 
face into a horrible grimace in trying to ex- 
press his feelings. 

Whitmore and Stanford looked at each 
other and nodded their heads. ‘They knew 
Beazley of old. 

“ Look here, Inglis, you take my tip." 
Whitmore said. “ Keep clear of Beazley 
when you go down town. He has some 
queer ideas of his own, and some day there'll 
be a row—a frightful row—and Beazley 
and Co. will get the sack." 


— кос A CS 


It was Inclis who looked surprised now. 

“Why ? " he asked. 

“Ask yourself! retorted Whitmore. 
“ You take my word for it—it isn’t healthy 
to be a friend of Beazley'&" 

The conversation dropped at that while 
tea was negotiated, and pleasanter topics 
were talked over. 

Whitmore's prophecy that some day there 
would be 4 row in which Beazley would be 
the central figure came true sooner than he 
anticipated. ‘The Remove Form, under the 
watchful eye of Mr. Layton, was struggling 
with a piece of French trans. on the morn- 
ing following Inglis’s experience of the 
hilliard-room, when Coppack came in and 
epoke to Mr. Lavton. 

“ Beazley, Lucas, Crawford—Dr. Murray 
wishes to see you at twelve-thirtyv,” the form 
master announced when Coppack had left. 

The form looked up. An invitation to see 
the Head at twelve-thirty sounded ominous. 
And the reputation of the three suggested 
that this visit to his study would not be 
altogether & pleasure trip. 

Beazley shook his head in answer to the 
inquiring looks. He could not understand 
it, but whatever it might be he gave the form 
to understand that he was quite indifferent. 
Crawford and Lucas attempted to adopt 
the same attitude, but with less success than 
their leader. 

At half.past twelve the rest of the form 
trooped off to dinner, while the three went 
to see what Dr. Murray had to say to them. 
Nor did they appear at dinner at all, and the 
others, who had known similar cases before, 
guessed the reason. 

“I wonder what they've been up to this 
time," asked Stanford. “I thought at first 
уоп were going to be one of the number, 
Inelis. I did, really.” 

“ And ! thought the same," agreed Whit- 
more. “However, you were not. Аге you 
coming out ? "' 

They strolled out of the school with the 
rest. Some were going to football ; others to 
rest after the exertions of the morning and 
the exercise of dinner. As they neared the 
entrance to the fields they saw Beazlcy 
and the other two standing by the gate. 

“Hullo!” said Whitmore. “Now we 
shall hear the full story." 

“Had a good time, Beazley ?” called 
rome one else, but Beazley did not reply. He 
waited until Whitmore and Inglis were near 
hini before he spoke. 

“J say, Inglis,” he called, shortly before 
they reached where he stood. 

„es?“ said Inglis. and stepped towards 
him. Crawford and Lucas seemed to be 
watching the scene with interest, 

Beazley came a step or two forward. Just 
л word, Inglis,” he said, looking at Inglis very 
hard. “ What do you mean by playing the 
sneak again ? he demanded, and before 
Inglis was aware of what he intended Beazley 
had struck him full in the face. 

“Take that to begin with," Beazley 
remarked, and waited. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


IN UE came on before the strangely met 
İN little party were out of the river. In- 
deed, on the way back against stream, both 
Robeson and Sir Frederick had need of 


By Е. Н. Вогтом, 


Author of “Trapped,” “Those Young Barbarians,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


assistance from the three strong swimmers. 
By the time they were in their clothes again 
the moon was high in the heavens, and in 
the lonely loveliness of her light they crept 


beneath the bushes for sleep. "Their rest was. 
perforce, only of short duration. Phranol, 
the watchful and tireless, roused them ап 
hour before dawn, and enjoined upon 
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the necessity for instant апа stealthy 
marching. Thus, by daybreak they were 
far away from the city where they had seen 
the boy, and were making quick passage in 
the direction they had come the day before. 

* And still," said Robeson, as they rested 
for a short time, and partook of the fruits 
which they found upon the march— still 
we are in the dark as to most things.” 

Sir Frederick sighed. He was thinking 
of the boys. Small wonder that his thoughts 
were most with the boy he had mot seen 
wbilst they were spying out the city. 

It's difficult," he answered, to arrive 
at anything definite as yet, but we certainly 
seem to have been put upon the right track 


by our dusky friend, and I take it that now 


he has some plan for helping us to get the 
lads away from their place of confinement. 
Poor fellows! "They have small notion of 
how black the outlook is, even if they escape 
their present captors.” 

“Hm,” said Robeson thoughtfully, 
“perhaps you're right; but I can't help 
thinking that even if we rescue the lads with 
our dusky allies’ help, it is to be one for us 
and two for them, so to say. Those people 
in that city are evidently the ones through 
whose offices that naked black met his 
horrible fate, and human nature shows itself 
pretty much of a muchness the whole world 
over, in certain circumstances. The gentle- 
man in the loin-cloth is not of a forgiving 
temperament, Fred." 

The truth of this statement was so self- 
evident that Sir Frederick found no difh- 
culty in accepting it. There could be no 
doubt that personal revenge would count for 
more than personal gratitude; and though the 
two ran in the same direction at present, it 
was not certain that, once revenge was satis- 
fied, gratitude would continue to hold power. 

And when we've got the lads again into 
our hands, how much better off shall we be, 
knowing as we do the absolutely unique 
5 of this awful place?” said Sir 
E But Robeson tried to reassure 

im. 

“One thing at a time, old fellow.“ he 
remarked, with attempted cheerfulness. 
" Let's get the boys and then we'll set our 
wits to work. We won't cry beaten yet." 

Through the whole day, in company of 
the three black natives, they tramped on, 
over the undulating country, past swamp- 
lands and shrubs, past woods and grassland, 
crossing here and there wide beaten tracks, 
evidently used as roads, but which bore 
little sign of great traftic, although there were 
ruts here and there as from some wheeled 
vehicle. Once, as they emerged from a 
grove, and came in sight of a more important- 
looking road than any they had yet crossed, 
they saw a group of men and women in the 
distance, and a couple of rough-looking 
carts drawn by oxen. Of the make of these 
vehicles they could not judge, being too far 
off; and, as the strangers were proceeding 
away from the grove, they were soon lost to 
sight. 

Late that night. when darkness seemed 
close at hand, they passed again into swampy 
country, and here the two newcomers took 
on the office of guide. The safe footway 
grew narrower and more difficult of tracing, 
80 that Sir Frederick and his friend were often 
in danger of stepping into the bog, and were 
obliged to follow assiduously in the footsteps 
of the others. 

At length they came once more upon dry 
land, and here a conversation ensued be- 
tween Phranol and his friends, which ended 
in one of them setting off alone, the while 
the other remained and made signs for a halt. 
The first one disappeared over a ridge, and 
after some little time returned with a bundle 
under his arm. When this was unfolded 
the reason of the halt was evident, for the 
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bundle turned out to be garments, with which 
Phranol promptly clothed himself like the 
others, the only difference between them 
being that he was unarmed. The march was 
then resumed. 

** There's one comfort," said Sir Frederick, 
* where comforts have not been falling very 
thick of late. It’s pretty evident by the 
speedy return of this fellow that we’re 
near some domicile." 

Indeed, upon mounting the ridge they 
saw for themselves the confirmation 
of his conjecture. Below them, snugly 
ensconced in a shallow dip of land, lay a 
large mass of dwellings. It was fast 
growing dark. and the details were not very 
distinct ; but it could be seen that they 
were thickly clustered wooden edifices. 

" Eltal!" cried one of the guides, point- 
ing out the town; and the two friends 
rightly assumed this to be the name of the 
place. 

Darkness was almost upon them ere they 
had reached the streets, but they were met 
by large crowds, news of their arrival 
evidently having spread. 'In the dim light 
they saw some men clothed like the two 
natives who had brought them here ; others 
had flowing cloaks fastened round the neck ; 
and there were women apparelled in a 
fashion somewhat similar to the women 
of Tamah. But here were none of the semi- 
nude class, a matter which, of course, 
called for no comment on the part of the 
Englishmen, who had seen nothing of the 
Tamah slaves. 

The appearance of the two white men 
caused a tremendous sensation, and although 
it was evident that Phranols arrival was 
also being commented upon, his share of 
attention was nothing compared to theirs. 

" Putting two and two together," said 
Robeson, who had been taking stock of 
these things, “I should say that the man 
we rescued is a person of some standing. 
and. to judge by the action when we first 
met the others, he is more likely to belong 
to that city we saw last night than to this. 
His whole bearing. and his anger at his 
nude condition, seem to point to my first 
surmise. And І take it this place belongs 
to a hostile clan. They seemed at first to 
be suspicious of our man, as J suppose I 
must call him. I'm inclined to imagine the 
two we met were out on a scouting expe- 
dition, Perhaps there's some deep plot 
against the city we saw, and our friend is 
joining it. for his revenge." 

And between the two of them.” answered 
his companion gloomilv. * the boys stand 
a chance of coming to grief." 


One thing was certain as the heavy days 
went by—that the white men, in spite of the 
superstitious awe in which they were held, 
were not to be left entirely free agents. 
Their treatment savoured of a mixture of 
worship and captivity. If they were looked 
upon as beings of a higher and more wonder- 
ful race, they were also evidently regarded 
as captives who might bring good fortune 
to their captors. Indeed. these men, who 
had never touched the civilisation we know 
and hold in such high esteem, had at least 
that one trait of civilised races, the pro- 
pensity for worship where worship seemed 
to offer a chance of gain. The two English- 
men were well treated, even with a liberality 
that savoured of the servile, but, just as 
Gratton's in Tamah, here in Eltal their 
movements were restricted. 

Their first great anxiety being to recover 
the boys. every time it was practicable by 
signs and dumb show they made earnest 
inquiry of Phranol, always to receive the 
reassuring nod and cry of " Leta! Leta!” 

“ Patience ! " said Robeson, one morning. 
Things are moving, I feel sure. I saw a 


‘and for some time 
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whole body of these soldier chaps, quite a 
hundred of them, set off early this morning, 
before you were about, and, look !— here's 
another lot on the march. I don't think 
we need try to mature any plans for escape 
just yet. I’ve got a kind of notion there's 
going to be a raid on P 

He stopped suddenly. A new thought 
had struck him, a new feeling of fear: one 
that came into Sir Frederick's mind at the 
same moment, for he turned restlessly to 
his friend. 

^ How much better off shall we be then, 
I wonder? Fighting may mean death or 
disaster. Those boys may be in the 
greatest danger even now." 

The want of ready means of communi- 
cation with the men all around them filled 
them with a sense of suffocation: they 


felt as though they must splutter out some- 


thing which should bring an intelligible 
answer, or choke. 

The exodus of warriors continued, but at 
last, after some days of weary watching 
and fruitless questioning, the mists gave 
signs of lifting. Phranol, who had been 
absent for a day or two, and whose absence 
had filled them with fresh uneasiness and 
set them to futile plotting for escape, 
returned, and by unmistakable signs gave 
them fresh hope. 

"Dok pa?" (two boys?) said he, 
holding up two fingers, and measuring the 
height of an average fifteen-year-old lad 
from the ground. “ Dok pa?" апа he 
touched the face of the eager Sir Frederick, 
as if to denote the style of feature. 

" Yes! yes!" cried the latter eagerly. 

Leta! answered Phranol, and made 
signa that they should exchange their own 
conspicuous clothing for the costume of 
soldiers of Eltal. This, after a hasty 
confabulation, they did. 

Then followed a long and trying march 
over the little-used paths of the country. 
Ouly near the town, when the marsh land 
was safely passed, did the roadways seem 
at all good, and these were left severely 
alone by Phranol though now and again 
when they sighted a beaten track they saw 
casual wayfarers. Sometimes a few of 
the yellow-clad soldiers could be seen, but 
of these latter there was no sign after the 
first few miles had been traversed. What 
particularly struck the two friends was 
the absence of any horse traffic. Only one 
or two vehicles of clumsy build had been 
seen by them, and these drawn always by 
oxen. Of horses they had come across 
none since the day when they played spy 
upon Tamah. The people of Eltal, who 
kept all their beasts within the pale of 
the marshes, owned apparently no horses. 

Towards night they halted under the 
shade of palms. where the country round 
seemed to be in better condition and more 
under cultivation. Here caution was doubled, 
Phranol declined to 
advance; but. as the sun sank down below 
the distant ridges, throwing out a halo of 
setting glory that made the two white men 
hold their breath for very delight. he sud- 
denly renewed his energy, and led them 
forth across the plain towards rising ground 
some three miles away. 

Strange! was Robeson's comment. 
How deserted this land appears!“ 

"I expect it із appearance only,” 
answered his companion. The natives 
here seem cliquey, to say the least. They 
apparently herd in towns and villages, and 
when they meet. judging from this excessive 
show of soldiery, they keep down the 
population by fighting like the Irish lads 
at Donnybrook.” 

Of which fighting he was, unexpectedly, 
to see much during the next few hours. 

Darknéss had fallen, and, the sky being 
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overcast, there was not even the light of 
the twinkling stars. The moon was on 
the wane, and her power decreasing in the 
heavens, and to-night she rose late. It 
was not long before all colour was dead 
and the land lay robed in a pall of blackness, 
and wrapt around with silence. Alone the 
three men made their way, Phranol guiding 
the others up the rising ground, till they 
received a low intimation from their leader 
to lie down. As they did so, Robeson’s 


involuntary cry was stifled by the black 


man’s hand over his mouth. 
“ Thantah ! " he hissed, in fierce whisper. 
The cry was, however, only natural, for 
in assuming the horizontal position one 
hand and arm had slipped over the edge 
of the land into nothingness, and Robeson's 


heart beat wildly, as he feared for the. 


moment that he was about to plunge bodily 
into the abyss. And now, through the 
darkness, a few lights were visible below 
them as they lay, and it hardly needed 
Phranol's whispered * Tamah!” to tell 
them they were once again looking upon 
the city of the boys' captivity. 

At full length as they were, partly hidden 
in a crop of yams that grew close to the edge 
of the cliff, their figures would have been 
indistinguishable even had there been a 
slight glimmer of light ; but instinctively, as 
they heard a soft pat every few seconds upon 
the ground, and coming nearer to them, they 
felt they were on the verge of exciting eventa. 
Indeed, these came with startling sudden- 
neas to the two Englishmen, who, in their 
utter ignorance of most of what had trans- 
pired, and all of what had been planned, 
must needs find the ready culmination of 
the strategy a thing remarkable and un- 
expected. 

They felt the tense attitude of Phranol 
beside them ; they felt it even grow tenser 
as the stealthy pat-pat came closer. Thena 
quick brush from his stalwart arm struck 
down a dark vague figure which seemed to 
have been standing almost over them. 
There was a wild cry, a struggle, and clatter- 
ing as of a man feverishly clutching as he 
fell, a brief second of livid suspense. and a 
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sickening thud far below upon cracking 
timbers. 

On the instant Phranol was erect. and a 
weird shout went forth from his stentorian 
lungs : 

* Broo-oo-oo-là ! Broo-oo-oo4a0 ! " 

As if by magic the still air became full of 
sound, a thousand throats re-echoing that 
hair-raising battle-cry all round; whilst 
from below could be heard the sound of 
many voices, and much din and rushing to 
and fro. 

Phranol turned to the two friends, dimly 
visible in the darkness, and by shout and 
movement, touching them and bending to 
touch the ground at their feet, gave them 
thereby warning that they were in danger of 
falling. unless they took heed to their steps. 
After which, indeed, it seemed a case of each 
man for himself. 

For by now the air was thick with the 
noise of strife. and the savage cries of the 
two forces. Well planned indeed had been 
the attack ; now at length the reason was 
plain for the gradual emptying of the distant 
Eltal of its soldiery day by day. But. well 
planned as it was, it did not seem to have 
been entirely unexpected. The pat.pat of 
the sentry on the edge of the cliff showed 
that at least some watch was kept. even if 
not over and above effectual; and the quick 
readiness of the men below was proof that 
they were alert. 

Where are we?" called Sir Frederick 
above the shouting, “ and what are we to 
do? How to tell friend from foe in the un- 
certain light, and in this unknown place?“ 

Stick to our guide, if possible, and never 
mind friend or foe," cried Robeson in reply. 
“ Our one and only aim at the moment is to 
get hold of those lads, and, failing all else, I 
suggest to make our way along this ridge 
till we strike the water. and try our fortune 
there. But it'll be a hard job for me. at any 
rate," he added, remembering his experience 
in the river when first they had visited the 
city. 

Men were all round the ridge, making good 
use, even if somewhat at random in the 
dark, of the slings with which they were 
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armed; and the shouts from below told 
only too plainly that many of their missiles 
were taking etfect. 

" Pa! Dok pa!" cried Robeson to the 
frantic figure beside him. The reply was un- 
intelligible, and with dismay in his heart he 
realised it was not their guide's form. 

^ Fred," he cried, aghast, the fellow's 
gone! Hark! I hear fresh cries from 
below. A hundred to one we'll find them 
busy trying the river way. Of course there 
must be some road into the place as well, 
if we could only find it. Don't let's miss 
each other, or we're done for. Where on 
earth is that black fellow?“ 

Torn with fears and anxieties; in peril 
from the contending of either side; in peril 
from the danger of a false step upon un- 
known ground; perplexed as to the right 
course to take ; fearing that the boys them- 
selves might come to deadly hurt in the 
strife—the two men struggled through the 
plantations and fields into what they took 
to be the road to the river. 

“Hark!” cried Sir Frederick at last. 
“ Surely that roaring war-cry must be our 
friend's! I expect he's making his way to 
the public entrance. It sounds as though he 
were out vonder to the left." 

The answer was past his comprehension. 
At the same moment a vivid flash of lightning 
crossed the sky, followed quickly by an 
awful peal of thunder. In the glare he 
realised, with a sickening sense of fear, that 
he had been parted from Robeson, and was 
surrounded by natives only. 

Ralph! Ralph!“ he shouted, making 
a dash in the direction he assumed his friend 
to have taken. He ran on for some little 
distance, following as well as he could the 
curve of the hill, and stumbling and falling 
now and again. As he pursued his fruitless, 
hopeless way the heavens seemed on a 
sudden to open, and the rain shot down in 
sheets. At that instant his foot caught 
once more, and he plunged head first into 
the running current of the stream that only 
the night before, had he but known it, had 


carried away from the fateful city one of the 
lads he sought. 
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AND VICTORY. 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," etc. 


CAN remember that ride from Elvina to 
Corunna at Captain Waters's side with 
little more distinctness than a dream, 
although doubtless to occupy my mind with 
other thoughts than those he knew must be 
filling it, and also doubtless to prevent my 
pressing him with questions he did not at 
the moment wish to answer, he never ceased 
to chatter cheerily to me from the time we 
set out, describing the manceuvres that we 
saw in progress among the troops, and 
pointing out each object of interest as it 
came within our view. 

Thus it is that I have a dim recollection 
of seeing two division of the British Army 
drawn up on the ridge before Corunna, 
fronting, across a narrow valley scarce half 
a mile in width, a dark, preponderating 
mass of French battalions, arrayed threaten- 
ingly on the opposite hillside; of meeting 
General Paget and the Reserve in full march 
for Corunna, where the blue waters of the 
harbour were bristling with the lofty masts 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE MESSAGE OF THE LOCKET. 


and broad spars of a crowd of shipping; and 
of wondering vaguely as we reached the town 
why the glass of almost every window was 
shattered, until Captain Waters explained 
that it was the result of the explosion of the 
great magazine on the thirteenth, when the 
Spanish stores of gunpowder were destroyed 
by Sir John Moore's orders. 

My companion had more than one official 
commission to fulfil, each of which occupied 
a considerable time, so that it was not far 
short of midday when at last we drew rein 
before a somewhat humble lodging in a 
street facing on to the harbour. His orderly, 
who had met us at the entrance to the town, 
took the horses, and the door was opened to 
us by old Juan, who, after greeting me with 
a stare of manifest surprise, ushered us cere- 
moniously into a room where Don Carlos, 
Dona Rosa, and Francesca were seated in 
the midst of boxes and packages, having 
evidently just completed their preparations 
for departure. 


“ АҺ, seüor capitan, it is you!” cried 
Don Carlos. springing forward; and then, 
secing me, he turned with outstretched hand, 
crying: Ah. my dear Rowland, and you 
too at last! " and by the warmth of his 
welcome made me feel very greatly ashamed 
of the apprehension with which, knowing 
full well the usual Spanish pride of birth, 
I had looked forward to meeting him now 
that George had revealed to him my unknown 
origin and humble occupation during my life 
in England. 

But when, following Captain Waters, I 
advanced to greet the ladies, I became at 
once sensible that to them, if not to their 
magnanimous kinsman, I had returned on 4 
different footing from that which I had 
formerly occupied. For although Dona Ross 
received me in a manner that could not 
have been kinder, and inquired with evident 
sincerity after everything that concerned me, 
including my adventures since I had seen 
her last, of which she already had had some 
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account from Captain Waters ; yet, no doubt 

unintentionally, she made me feel throughout 

that she was addressing an inferior. And 

when Francesca rose and timidly extended 

her hand to me my sensitive glance instantly 

noted the instinctive gesture she made to 
генз her daughter back again into her seat 
fore our hands could meet. 

But the embarrassment I felt was partly 
relieved, if not dispelled, by the keen interest 
Don Carlos displayed in the narrative of my 
adventures. And no sooner were they told 
than Captain Waters attracted all attention 
to himself by saying : 

“ And now, señor and gracious ladies, І 
did not bring our friend Rowland here for 
him to tell vou his deeds of derring-do, but 
rather for him to hear from you how poor 
Wilfrid Mowbray married Dona Rosa's sister, 
Dona Inez Velasquez. for I ат persuaded he 
can fill in details of those sad days of which 
you are still ignorant." 

* But cousin Jorje has told us everything 
he knows, and yet nothing that we did not 
know before; so what more can Rowland 
have to tell? asked Don Carlos. And for 
my part also I could not guess my friend's 
intention, although that his request was 
made with a definite object all my previous 
knowledge of his character convinced me. 

Lou forget that Rowland was brought 
up and lived at Thornton," he reminded 
them, with a sudden smile overspreading 
features that were to-day unusually stern. 

" No; George told us that as well, and 
surprised enough we were to learn that our 
friend and companion in so many strange 
adventures should have been bred in the 
house of our English relatives," answered 
Don Carlos, with a half shy, half meaning 
glance in my direction. 

And yet, I beg, repeat the tale for him 
to hear," persisted Captain Waters. 

" But with what object, señor ? " asked 
Dona Rosa. “ Why re-tell a tale that re- 
calls such sad memories, when you already 
know it, and have doubtless told Rowland all 
you have heard ? ” 

" Because, вейога, if I may for once press 
my wishes against yours, I am anxious that 
Rowland should hear it from your lips, and 
then answer certain questions that I shall 
ask him," returned he firmly. 

“ Then Carlos must tell it, answered Dona 
Rosa, with a sigh. 

And here, in brief, is Don Carlos's story : 

A little more than twenty years before 
the time of which I write, when Dona Rosa, 
then Dona Rosa Velasquez, was but nine- 
teen years old, and her sister, Dona Inez, not 
yet eighteen, they met in Madrid, where 
they were living with their parents, a young 
Englishman, a Mr. Wilfrid Mowbray, who, 
almost at first sight, fell in love with Dona 
Inez, and she no less with him. But, 
although they were aware that the young 
Englishman, who had been introduced to 
society in Madrid with the best credentials, 
was heir to great estates in his native land, 
Dona Inez's parents were strongly opposed 
to her marriage with a foreigner ; and, after 
months of vain entreaty, Wilfrid Mowbray 
Was reluctantly reduced to vowing eternal 
5 and returning brokenhearted to 
ce In spite of separation, however, 

ie lovers could not forget one another, and 
MR a year Wilfrid was back again in 
iis this time in company with his 
iun er Catlin, and more ardently in love 
Re ever; and, finally, after much pro- 

^ination and many objections, made only 
E overruled, Dona Inez's parents gave a 
Wilfrid 4 consent, stipulating, however, that 
i оа return to England and obtain 

B. er 8 approval before the marriage. 

ut to this delay, after so long a waiting, 
Че impatient Wilfrid was by no means dis- 

to listen, not unlikely being appre- 
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hensive of further objections on the part of 
his own father; and as the doctors warned 
both her father and mother that Dona Inez’s 
already delicate health might not stand the 
strain of any further anxiety, the matter was 
eventually compromised by the wedding 
taking place in the presence of all the family 
and of Catlin Mowbray, and by the bride. 
groom agreeing to return to England forth- 
with to prepare his father and his ancestral 
home for the reception of his Spanish bride. 

So, a week after the marriage, he set out 
for England, accompanied by his brother, 
and that, alas! was the last that his young 
wife, or any of her family. saw or heard of 
him, until, three months later. there came a 
long. sorrowful letter from Catlin, informing 
them of his tragic death. 

From that day Dona Inez pined away, 
and. even after a son was born to her, 
seemed to give herself entirely up to grief, 
and to long for nothing but tc rejoin her 
young husband in heaven. 

But her father and mother knew the 
world, and, when Inez's son was born, wrote 
to acquaint Catlin Mowbray that there was 
an heir to Thornton Priory in Madrid, and 
to ask him to take all necessary legal steps 
in England to assure to the child the posses- 
sion of its rights. Scarcely, however, had 
this letter been despatched, when they all 
woke one morning to find that Inez and her 
son had disappeared. Her bed had not 
been slept in, and though no one remembered 
having seen her leave the house, she was no- 
where to be found. In vain did her dis- 
tracted father have search made through all 
the city and country round. No trace of 
her was ever discovered ; and at last they 
were compelled to resign themselves to the 
belief that her overwrought mind had given 
way under its load of sorrow, and that, in 
the madness of her grief, she had destroyed 
both herself and her baby. 

And pray, señora, what did Sir Catlin 
Mowbray say when he heard this terrible 
news ?" asked Captain Waters; while I 
gazed from him to Dona Rosa with my brain 
throbbing madly ; for now, indeed, I began 
to see to what end his questions had been 
asked. 

He wrote а letter," sobbed Dona Rosa, 
* full of the most tender condolence, de- 
claring himself as heartbroken as if Inez had 
been his own sister. And, ever since, we 
have heard from him in terms of brotherly 
affection. Ah, if poor Wilfrid was as good 
a man as his brother, what a husband my 
poor Inez lost! 

Captain Waters rose slowly from the 
couch on which he had been sitting at Don 
Carlos's side, and stood looking down at из ай, 

Thank you, Don Carlos," he said quietly. 
“ and thank you too, Dona Rosa, for sub- 
mitting so bravely to a repetition of what it 
must be most painful for you to hear. And 
now, Rowland, wil you please answer me 
this * When you lived at Thornton did you 
ever hear that Mr. Wilfrid Mowbray had 
been married?“ 

" No; everyone there believed the con- 
trary,” I replied; and I saw Don Carlos's 
sharp eves flash a puzzled and questioning 
glance at me. 

“ But did you never hear that poor Mr. 
Wilfrid wrote announcing his marriage to 
his father ? " he continued. 

“Why, I told you that this morning,” I 
said. " What Mr. Wilfrid wrote to his 
father was that he had a great secret to con- 
fide to him, but that he would not reveal it 
till they met. And you know that when 
they did 4neet, Sir Everard could neither 
speak nor understand; and no one ever 
knew what ghe secret was, though both the 
vicar of Thornton and Ned Waines, Sir 
Everard's servant, questioned Sir Catlin 
more than опёе about it." 
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By this time Don Carlos was glaring 
wildly from me to Captain Waters, and then 
back again to me; while Dona Rosa waa 
leaning eagerly forward, a whole world of 
questioning in her eyes. 

" Did he never " she began; but 
before she could finish loud voices sounded 
outside, and the next instant Don Luis and 
Master George himself, in Hussar uniform 
and carrying his left arm in a sling, burst 
into the room. j 

" Well, of all the most extraordinary 
things " the latter cried out in execrable 
Spanish, and then, seeing Captain Waters, 
he stopped in some confusion. 

" How do you do, Mowbray ? " said the 
latter. 

" How do you Чо?” replied George, 
taking no notice of me. Then he added 
quickly: Is that your orderly outside?“ 

^ It is," replied Captain Waters. 

Then where on earth did he get hold of 
that mare that he is holding? She is 
mine; I lost her a month back in a skirmish 
at Arevalo. Did you recapture her from the 
French ? " 

" Ah. that is a question you must ask 
my friend Rowland!" replied Captain 
Waters, with a wave of the hand towards 
where I was standing. 

George nodded to me. 

" You seem to have earned promotion, 
Gipsy.“ he said. when officers of such 
distinction as Captain Waters call you their 
friend!“ 

"Ay!" cried Captain Waters, and 
they're proud to call friend one who in 
courage and loyalty may serve as a pattern 
to many an officer 1 know. Let me tell 
you that Mr. Rowland is a gentleman to 
whom Sir John Moore has but just offered a 
commission in his Majesty's service!“ 

George burst into a loud laugh. 

Gentleman! A commission ! ” he cried. 
" Why, you know that he's one of my 
father's servants ! ” 

“ Yes, señor capitan," said Don Luis, who 
was standing by his mother's side, before 
you talk of loyalty, please remember that 
this masquerading servant i 

" Luis! Luis!” cried Francesca, rising 
with an angry flush on her beautiful features. 
" You have forgotten that Rowland saved 
our lives!” 

And also have forgotten yourself," cried 
Don Carlos. 

Thank you, Don Carlos! said Captain 
Waters. I will ask these hot-headed young 
gentlemen to forbear while 1 make you judge 
in a matter that has been puzzling me. 
Rowland, give me your locket.” 

And as with trembling fingers I drew my 
mothers portrait out from beneath my 
coat and loosed it from the ribbon on which 
I wore it, he continued : 

" Now, sefior, you are a gentleman and 
know a lady when you see one; tell me, is 
that the mother of a servant?" And, 
taking the locket from me, he placed it open 
in Don Carlos's hands. 

The moment he saw the portrait Don 
Carlos uttered a cry : 

" Rosa! Rosa! Look at this! It is 
Inez herself!“ 

Dona Rosa staggered to his side. 

"Oh. my sister — my sister!“ she 
shrieked ; and then, clutching me almost 
savagely by the arm, she cried: Boy! 
boy! How did you come by this?!“ 

“It is my mother; she gave it to me, 
señora,” I said, as the whole truth rushed 
upon me like a flood, and I saw what Captain 
Waters had evidently seen, but what I had 
been blind to—the resemblance between 
Dona Rosa and my dead parent. 

Inez !— my sister !—your mother! she 
murmured faintly, and, reeling back from 
me, would have fallen had not Captain 
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Waters caught her and supported her to a 
seat. 

Then my good friend turned to them all 
and said : 

" I think we had better all sit down and 
hear what Rowland has to tell us." 

So I told them my tale from the very begin- 
ning, while they all sat round with their 
eyes fixed on me. And when I had done, 
they still continued to look at me in silence. 

Suddenly there was a great sob from 
Master George, so sudden that it seemed to 
startle us. 

If this is true," he said. he's my uncle 
Wilfrid's Son!“ 

Captain Waters crossed the room and laid 
his hand on (George's heaving shoulders. 

" Yes, my lad, he is.” he said; “and he 
із more than that—he is Nir Rowland 
Mowbray ! " 


vlad!” 
Carlos took my hand in his. 
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And upon his words, through the shattered 
window, came the sudden roar of cannon. 
The discharge was quickly followed by 
another, and, ten seconds later, by a third. 

" Egad! It's the French. They re attack- 
ing at last ! cried Captain Waters. Don 
Carlos, you must get the ladies on board at 
once. Mowbray will help you: hes a 
cavalryman and will not be wanted. Come 
along, Rowland, you and I must rejoin the 
General!“ 

Francesca ran forward as we stepped 


towards the door. 


* Oh, Rowland, cousin Rowland, I am so 
she said timidly; and then Don 


" Kinsman," he said, drawing out the 


shilling [ had given him on the night I first 
landed in the Peninsula, " I cared 
whether the lad who gave me this was a 


little 


grandce or beggar. And now,” he continued, 
I have found a cousin after my own heart 
only to say farewell to him, perhaps for ever. 
Who knows if we shall ever meet again ? 
Napoleon has conquered and his tyrant foot 
is upon the neck of my people; and for 
Carlos Lazan—well, all that is left for him is 
to turn brigand ! " 

7 Come with us to England ! " I cried. 

No, Rowland—no," he answered sternly ; 
“ not while there is a Frenchman on the soil 
cf Spain and I have a hand to slay Мт!” 

Then Captain Waters dragged me away, 
and as, with his words He is Sir Rowland 
Mowbray " still ringing in my ears, I flung 
myself upon the Pride, I heard him say to 
himself aloud : 

“Catlin Mowbray! atlin Mowbray! 
what wicked game have you been playing?“ 

(To be concluded.) 
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EANWHILE, Leonard had also scrambled 

to his feet and darted off down the 

glade for dear life. But although baulked 

of one victim, Old Solitary clearly did not 

mean to be easily cheated of the other. His 

beady red eyes ablaze, at full gallop he 
thundered after the fast- vanishing fugitive. 

It was a frantic chase that could only 
end in one way. At the outset, not more 
than threescore yards separated pursuer 
from pursued, and with every stride the 
big tusker appreciably lessened the gap. 
As a sprinter, Leonard маз assuredly no 
match for his ponderous yet speedy com- 
petitor. To make his plight worse, besides 
leading deeper and deeper into the hear. of 
the jungle, the track itself soon began to 
grow both darker and narrower, until it was 
as much as Leonard could do to force a 
passage through the intertwined brushwood 
—an obstacle which the elephant's great 
weight and strength crushed down or swept 
aside with ease. 

Unexpectedly, too, even this meagre path- 
way came to an abrupt termination in a well- 
nigh impenetrable thicket of thorny under- 
growth. 

There's no way out here." panted 
Leonard, realising his awful predicament. 
“ This is the finish. I'm done." 

He cast a timorous glance over his 
shoulder to see Old Solitary, now scarcely 
twenty paces in the rear, bearing rapidly 
down upon him. The sight lent energy 
to the boy's despair. In an access of fear he 
dashed blindly into the network of bushes, 
beating the branches back with lacerated 
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THERE are two of them, if we would be 
precise to the last point in this 
matter; though it may be, after all, that 
one can claim the title over the other by 
the merest fraction, so to speak. But let 
me explain what I mean, and then you can 
judge for yourselves. 
My old friend—and one of the many 
“ heroes" on my books, to whom I look 
up with much reverence—the Rev. Canon 


OLD SOLITARY'S LAST VICTIM: 


A TRAGEDY IN THE JUNGLE. 
By GEORGE С. FARQUHAR. 


PART III. 


hands and stumbling on through the black 


labyrinth in frenzied efforts to escape the 


doom that threatened him. 


He could almost feel the great brute's 
hot breath on the nape of his neck, when, 
of a sudden, the earth seemed. to open 
beneath his feet and he found himself 
slipping and glissading impotently Gown the 
shelving bank of a deep chasm. Incautiously 
he had broken through the fringe of bushes 
overhanging the precipitous khud «f the 
stream that intersected the forest. 

And as he fell, clawing alternately at empty 
nir and digging his tinger-nails into the 
earth in vain attempts to stay his descent, 
Leonard became vaguely aware of a mon- 
strous shape which, crashing uncontrollably 
past him, rolled over and over down the 
face of the slope before it finally pitched 
with a sickening thud on the boulder-strewn 
bed of the nullah. a hundred feet below. An 
avalanche of loose stones and rubble pattered 
after it. Old Solitary had been trapped at 
last ! 

The elephant's fate might well have been 
Leonard's also, if by great good fortune the 
boy had not chanced to catch hold of a 
stunted ilex-bush firmly rooted in an 
outeropping projection of rock. some half- 
dozen yards from the top of tbe ravine. To 
this he clung with all his strength until, by 
dint of a little careful wriggling, he managed 
to secure a safe foothold on the narrow 
ledge itself. 

As soon as the moon emerged from the 
clouds that had temporarily obscured its 
light, Leonard saw that the rugged shelf 
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FATHER " 
By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


Chetwynd-Stapylton, lives to-day in a 
charming house at Tunbridge Wells. It 
is two or three years since he retired to 
the lovely Kentish town from that rectory 
of Hallaton, in Leicestershire, where he 
spent so very many long years of his life 
for the good of the village and district, and 
where his name was a household word, and 
his personality one of the most beloved 
for many miles round. 


whereon he stood extended in an oblique 
direction up the side of the cliff towards the 
summit. Warily, inch by inch, he shuffled 
along the ridge to a point from which the 
rest of the climb— being of gentler gradient 
and interspersed with tough shrubs—could 
readily be accomplished. Once more on 
level ground, he sped away hot-foot through 
the jungle and across the valley to his 
father’s bungalow. 

Alarmed at his son’s inexplicable absence, 
Mr. Curwen had already got a search-party 
together, when the boy came rushing breath- 
lessly in with the tale of his desperate 
adventure. Although several of the coolies 
were eventually persuaded into accompany- 
ing the superintendent to the succour of 
Goolah Dass—who, however, was only 
released from the pitfall in a hopelessly 
dying condition—neither commands nor 
bribes could induce them to venture into 
the sombre depths of the nullah that night. 
Consequently, not til daybreak was the 
mangled carcass of Old Solitary found lying 
at the foot of the rocks there. 

A splendid creature he must have been 
in his prime," commented Mr. Curwen, 
gazing at the animals body. Those 
tusks of his, I warrant, will turn the scale at 
over a hundred and twelve pounds. They'll 
make a handsome trophy for you, Len, my 
boy!” 

“ At any rate," responded his son, with a 
shudder, “ I’m never likely to forget how 
precious near they came to tickling me m 
the ribs last night, dad.” 

[THE END.] 


OF THE BOAT-RACE. 


I have always regarded the venerable 
and genial Canon as the absolute '* Father 
of the Boat-Race, and have heard several 
tales of him, and had many letters from him. 
about his connection with it. But recently 
I learned that he did not wholly claim 
the perfect fulness of the distinguished 
honour; that one of his old friends was 
still living who rowed with him in his first 
boat-race at Putney. So it may be that 
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we ought to speak here of the Fathers," 
rather than of the Father," of that world- 
famous contest. 

Canon „„ is now close 
upon eighty-four years old, for he was born 
in May 1825. It is a very long way back, 
isn't it? Just think what it means. He 
was born before any boat-race between the 
two great Universities was ever contem- 


plated at all, for the first race took place 


in 1829. He himself has given me more 
than once very exciting and detailed stories 
of his young rowing-days and schooldays 
that cannot fail to be interesting to the 
readers of this paper. 

“TI was sent to Eton when twelve years 
old," said he one day not long ago, when 
recounting to me again some incidents in 
his stirring career. [It was in 1837, so 
that King William Iv. was still on the 
throne. Indeed, I saw him on a most 
notable occasion at Eton. 

* You will doubtless know that the great 
event of the year at Eton in those days 
was its famous rowing-match against West- 
minster. Well, my school had won two or 
three contests, and the King, who had 
always stood up for us against Westminster, 
which used to be the favourite school of 
royalty before his time, was extremely keen 
we should win the race in 1837, as it was 
well known that Westminster was making 
tremendoüs preparations to beat us if 
possible. 

“ Being a new boy, though even then a 
good rower, I did not take an active part 
in the great and historic contest, but I 
went with all the school to see it. And King 
William came down to Datchet specially to 
witness the hoped.for triumph of Eton. 
He was very poorly at the time, as I well 
remember. 

" Ah! what a race it was; what excite- 
ment, what shouting, what a crowd! The 
Etonians worked like Trojans at the oars, 
but they had for once met more than their 
match; for, after a terrific struggle, as 
the two boats drew nearer the winning. post. 
the bright pink of the Westminster boat 
showed in front, and the gallant crew from 
the School-under-the-Abbey was well 
before us at the close. 

" As soon as the King saw the West- 
minster boat take the lead, and felt sure 
it could поь be overhauled by his 
favourites, he ordered his carriage home. 
Then he at once took to his bed, and he 
never rose from it again. It was always said 
by the Etonians of the time that the defeat 
of the school so much affected him as to 
hasten his death. 

"In 1838 another rac? was arranged 
between us and Westminster, and we were 
actually in the Eton boat waiting for the 
other crew to appear at the starting- 
point. But it never arrived there; instead, 
we received a message, sent officially, that 
the Westminster boys had been forbidden 
to row by their headmaster, and that, in 
order to make sure they obeyed him, he had 
locked them all up for the day ! 

“In 1842 I was second captain of the 
boats at Eton, and I then had the pleasure 
of rowing against our old rivals, when, 
after a fine struggle, Eton won. Also I was 
in the 1843 boat when Eton once more beat 
Westminster; and it was in connection 
with that event that I recollect another 
curious thing happening. We Etonians were 
in chapel one morning when we had our 
devotions rudely disturbed by the sudden 
and unexpected appearance of several well. 
known Westminster rowers in the gallery ! 
They had come surreptitiously, and had 
somehow gained admittance to the chapel, 
in order to spy out the nakedness of the 
land for the coming race! One of them, & 
tall well-made youth. greatly attracted our 
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attention by his long coal.black hair, and 
later I found that he was a boy named 
Milman. Afterwards this: youth became no 


other than the Rev, W. H. Milman, the . 


famous clergyman so long connected with 
St. Paul's Cathedral, who retired not long 
ago, and died but a few months back. 

“JI went up from Eton to Oxford, and 
settled down at Merton College, where I 
won a valuable scholarship. Of course, I 
was at once regarded as a very likely 
candidate for the 'Varsity boat, but there 
was no race with Cambridge in 1843. Nor 
was there a race in 1844 such as we now 
have, but instead we were in for the Gold 
Cup at Henley against Caml idge and 
Leander. I was one of the Охо. ^n crew 
in that race, which we won, and thu: com- 
menced my connection with the Oxford 
eight. 

" And now let me say a word or two 
about my dear old friend and comrade, the 
Rev. Canon Francis C. Royds, who is still 
alive, and who here comes into the tale. 
For Royds rowed with me in the Oxford 
boat after this. So that you will see, whilst 
in the actual boat-race on the course between 
Putney and Mortlake he is as old a veteran 
as I am, yet as an actual occupant of the 
Oxford boat against Cambridge he was u 


Rev. Canon W. Chetwynd-Stapylton. 
Rowed for Oxford in 1844. 


year later than myself. It is, therefore, a 
moot point whether I stand alone as 
‘Father’ of the Boat-Race, or whether 
he should stand by me there, as he so long 
did in other ways; and, in any case, [ 
would prefer you should couple us together 
in an account such as you propose to give 
the boys. 

Dear old Royds is just the same age as 
myself, nearly eighty-four. I was born in 
May; he was born in October of the same 
year. He lives so far away from me now, 
at Penmaenmawr in North Wales, that I 
have not seen him for some long time. 
But I have no doubt he is the same Royds 
as he always was—a tall, fine, upstanding 
man of some six feet, a keen lover of rowing 
and all athletics, an excellent fellow indeed, 
and as true a friend as anyone need ever 
want. 
with you in a boat in an emergency, and no 
mistake ! 

“In 1845 both my friend the Canon and 
myself were members of the Dark Blue 
crew that rowed against Cambridge for the 
honour of Oxford. I still remember what a 
terribleday that was, the weather beingsimply 
atrocious. Snow had fallen, the wind was 
bitterly cold, the water at the river-banks 
was frozen, and large ice-floes floated down 


Yes, Royds was the man to have, 
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the stream, being more or less obstructive 
to the crews all the four miles or so of the 
race. The race did not take place till 6 P. M., 
when it had become nearly dark owing to 
the leaden sky, and our oars were all covered 
with ice, the water freezing on them as we 
rowed. Oxford was beaten, though it is 
not easy now to-explain why, as we had a 
fine crew, and the conditions were ргас- 
tically as bad for the Light Blues as for us. 
Probably our coxswain was not quite so 
good as theirs, and this means very much 
in such a punishing and terrible contest as ` 
that one was. 

"'The following year Mr. Royds and I 
were again in the Oxford boat against the 
Cantabs, my friend rowing at No. 6 and I 
next to him at 7. This was the hardest 
and fastest race ever rowed between Oxford 
and Cambridge up to that date, and for the 
first three miles the boats were almost dead 
level, the excitement of the thousands of 
spectators on the banks being immense. 
Even the crews felt the echo of this some- 
what, for it made us strain every nerve to get 
even the boat's nose in front when we heard 
the roar of cheers and encouragement mile 
after mile, and discovered that as we drew 
nearer the winning-post the boats were still 
racing neck and neck. 

Then. suddenly, and to our terrible dis- 
appointment, we saw the steerer guiding 
our boat somewhat off the line, as we judged. 
What influenced him I cannot tell. but by 
bad steering the Dark Blue craft lost nearly 
a length in getting round the bend of the 
river, and we never recovered that error of 
judgment. We passed the post almost 
exactly that distance behind the Cam- 
bridge crew, who thoroughly deserved 
their victory, not only for the wondrous fight 
they made against a powerful eight like 
ours, but for the splendid manner in which 
their own cox took advantage of his rival's 
mistake at the critical moment of the whole 
race. 

““ Т may here say that, during my Oxford 
career, I was captain of rowing at Merton, 
and our record there during my time has 
certainly never been rivalled since. Though 
we were then the smallest college in Oxford, 
I believe, yet during my thrée years we 
bumped almost every boat on the river 
up to the second place, and were never 
bumped ourselves but once, though we 
began each year with a new and untrained 
crew. One of our great secrets of success 
was that I discarded all the cast-iron ab- 
surdities of so-called training, and I never 
allowed good men to break their hcarfs by 
bucketing before the duffers had got into 
excellent time and form. So we always 
came to the post in perfect trim, and in the 
best of natural health. 

In 1846 I remember that the race was 
rowed ‘the contrary way,’ as we called it, 
namely, from Mortlake to Putney, and, 
owing to the weather being much better, 
the time was faster than in the previous 
year's race; but, since the boats had such 
a close and exciting struggle for supremacy 
we were all well done up at the end of the 
course. 

“І did not row for the University again, 
though my friend Francis Royds was once 
more in the Oxford boat at Henley in 1847, 
when he made one of a magnificent crew 
that carried off the Grand Challenge Cup 
with the greatest ease. He left Oxford soon 
after, and, in due time, was ordained, be- 
coming, later, the rector of Codington, in 
Cheshire, where he lived for nearly fifty 
years, doing his duty nobly and well. as he 
ever did, and being made an Honorary 
Canon of Chester Cathedral He took to 
bicycling in his later years, and was very 
enthusiastic about it; he may be so still 
for all I know. At any rate, І am proud 
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and delighted in having him with me in Royds is so excellent a second for the can strongly support all that his “old 
this veteranship of the Boat-Race, and, if honour.” friend " says about him, for he is one of the 
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The Oxford Boat іп 1829. 
(From a Coloured Print ta the possession of the late PREBENDARY TooGoon, “5" of the Orford Crew of that year.) 


I am really to be accounted as its ‘ Father,’ And here let me say a few words about best and most courteous of gentlemen, 
from my previous seat in the Oxford boat {һе grand old veteran just mentioned. I this man who was а boy at Rugby during 
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A Boat-race on the Cam in 1838. z | | : 

(From an old Engraving in the Cambridge Portfolio, published by BARKER in 1840.) "i 

of 1833 at Henley. then it is most pleasant have, in my time, had more than one letter the sway there of the world-famous Dr. Ds 
to mo to know that my old friend Canon from this fine oarsman of the past, and I Arnold. Why, that alone would now suffice | b 
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to make Canon Royds celebrated, and a 
unique personage ! Dr. Arnold died in 1842. 
How many men still alive can say that the 
greatest of all modern schoolmasters was their 
own old master at Rugby ? 

The Royds have been great in the 'Varsity 
race, for not only did the Canon himself 
row for Oxford several times, but his eldest 
brother was one of the Oxford crew which 
won the Grand Challenge Cup that year at 


Henley when Oxford rowed with seven . 


men only! And his youngest brother 
became a Light Blue, and was in the famous 
race on the Thames about the year 1854. 

The Rev. Canon Royds has almost, if 
not quite, as pretty a wit as his “old 
friend." When I asked him about that 
hobby of bicycling of which Mr. Chetwynd- 
Stapylton spoke to me, he smiled genially 
and said: 

" Yea; I ride a bicycle to-day as well as 
ever, though not so young as I once was." 

And he's eighty-three, this grand veteran 
of the Race! Besides which, as he remarks : 
" But then, you know, Mr. Wade, Гуе 
been a total abstainer for over thirty 
years! And total abstainers have extra 
allowance in the insurance rates, haven't 
they? 

The white-haired Canon Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton smiled as he recalled the pleasant days 
of the past at Eton and Oxford. Nor was 
he less pleased when I quietly recited in 
his honour the celebrated words of Harrow's 
great song, for his eyes lit up and his face 
glowed. 


* Oh, the great days in the distance enchanted, 

Days of fresh air in the rain and the sun; 

How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted, 
Hardly believable, forty years оп!” 


“ That’s it! That's it!” he murmured. 
“Hardly believable—no, not forty years 
on, Mr. Wade, but sizty years on! Sixty! 
S-i-x-t-y years to look back to those great 
days when we struggled and  panted! 
Ay, it's one of the few pulls Harrow has 
over Eton to possess a song like that ! " 

I asked the veteran if he was present at 
the memorable dinner of famous Old Blues 
which was held in London in 1881. Mr. Chet- 
wynd-Stapylton said that he was there, 
and answered the roll-call of those who had 
taken part in the University Race. But, as 
two or three men were still living at that 
time who had rowed in the very first race 


in 1829, such men as Toogood and Stani- 


forth, who had been in the Oxford boat, 
and Merivale, who had been in the Cam- 
bridge one, fifty-two years before, our 
veteran was not such a standing-out figure 
as he would be at a similar dinner to-day. 
He could tell me, however, how he remem- 
bered Sir Joseph Chitty, the famous judge, 
in the chair; and how Toogood created 
both immense enthusiasm and great amuse- 
ment by declaring that he was wearing at 
that very moment the same jersey as he 
used in the historic race in 1829. He re- 
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called how the dining-hall was finely decor- 
ated with flags representing every College 
Boat Club at both Universities, and how 
the flags and arms of Eton, Westminster, 
Harrow, Winchester, Marlborough, and 
Repton were conspicuous in the decorations. 
He could tell of the great shout of welcome 
from all those famous Blues that echoed 
to the roof when they saw the Rev. T. 
Staniforth— Tom the stroke’’—on the 
right of the celebrated judge in the chair, 
and the Dean of Еу — Merivale of Lady 
Margaret's —sitting on his left! 

And is it not a trifle pathetic to-day to 
think that all these men have passed away 
during the twenty.eight years which have 
gone since 1881—all these men who an- 
swered that roll-call before the Rev. Canon 
W. Chetwynd-Stapylton ? It must make 
him proud to remember, however, that if 
such another dinner was now held, the first 
man to answer his name amongst Old Blues 
would be himself, and the second would be 


Rev. Canon F. C. Royds. 
Rowed for Oxford in 1845. 


his life-long friend and comrade, Canon 
Francis Royds. Somehow I seem to hear the 
shouts of welcome that would greet these 
two veterans from the hundreds of lusty 
throats of men whose names are now house- 
hold words with us—the Golds, the Close- 
Brooks, the Edwards-Moss, the Goldies, 
the Fairbairns, the Stuarts, and the other 
famous families who have sent man after 
man, father and son, brother after brother, 
to fight for Oxford or Cambridge on the 
river. What a greeting these splendid 
sportsmen would give my old friend at such 
a time! 

For many years Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton 
never missed seeing the great contest in 
which he once figured so prominently, and 
he has always retained his love for rowing 
and sport. But he has no particular liking 
for the professional of to-day, especially 
where that man degrades a noble sport to a 
mere matter of money. 

He retains excellent health, to the great 
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delight of his friends, and would never be 
taken for a man of eighty-four, despite his 
white hair. His chief sport to-day is walking, 
and he is proud, justifiably so, that he 
can still do his nine miles a day without 
seriously feeling any strain from it. Make 
a note of that, you young men who fancy 
you have been going in for athletics by 
standing for an hour to watch a football 
match on a Saturday afternoon ! 

“ Апа you can tell the boys something 
else, Mr. Wade," he said to me. Tell them 
that hard study and hard work are not 
incompatible with sporting triumphs. When 
I inform you that six of my Oxford crew took 
‘Honours’ in the schools, and that from 


. our eight there came a Lord Chancellor, a 


Bishop, an Archdeacon, two Canons, and 
one of our best.known M.P.'s of recent 
times, you will understand what I mean. 
We proved that being good oarsmen did 
not mean being inferior in scholastic duties, 
I think. Yes, there were great days in store 
for my comrades in the Dark Blue boat, 
though, of course, we could not then foresee 
them. But don't neglect your work, your 
duty, for any sport, that is always my 
advice. Let your motto ever be: ' Duty 
first; pleasure afterwards.’ Then one can 
never go far wrong." 

Ere I shook his hand and bade him 
good-bye I looked again at this grand old 
* Father of the Boat-Race." He had given 
me his photograph long before, and it 
occupies a place of honour in my room, 
together with those of the other famous 
veterans whom I have had the delight and 
pleasure of calling my friends. I look 
round now on the picture of Corporal James 
Mustard, the grand old veteran of eighty, 
who rode beside Lord Cardigan with th« 
ever-famous ‘ Death or Glory Boys" at 
Balaclava ; I gaze on the photo of the Rev. 
James Bradley, now over ninety, who has 
often told me of his talks and walks with 
Charlotte Brontë, ere that gifted writer 
made him immortal by putting him into 
Shirley.“ as the curate ‘* David Sweet- 
ing °”; I see there, too, Mullen, my old 
friend who can give an account of Navarino's 
battle in 1827 ; and several other notables, to 
whom I always doff my hat with the deepest 
respect, and offer my humble tribute. 

But not least amongst all these is the 
photograph of William Chetwynd- Sta pyl- 
ton, Rector and Canon, the Father” of 
the University Boat-Race at the close of 
the year of grace 1908, the oldest living 
Varsity oarsman, and the oldest living 
Etonian captain of the boats! To a veteran 
of such glorious prowess not only every 
true British boy, but every true British 
man, too, to-day will delight to pay signal 
honour. And to him, accordingly (with his 
old friend Canon Francis Royds included), 
we all hereby offer our hearty congratula- 
tions, and our best wishes that they may 
yet both live many years to lead and adorn 
the ranks of veteran oarsmen of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


THE GREAT AUDLEIGH END PAPER-CHASE. 
A STIRRING INCIDENT IN THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY AT HAWKHURST COLLEGE. 


Тт evening Bellew visited Martyn and 
informed him that he had been selected 
аз one of the hares in the coming paper- 
Chase. Martyn flushed with pride and 
delight, and stammered out his thanks for 
the honour done him. 


By W. P. SHERVILL. 


PART II. 


“ГЇЇ work hard for the House, that I 
will!" he cried. “ГІ do my level best to 
deserve your confidence in me." 

* I know you will, old chap," said Bellew 
heartily. °“ But there are one or two 
things I want to say to you about the chase 


itself. You know how keen the ‘ Com- 

mercials’ are to beat our side hollow this 

year? Well, they've some very good men 

in as hounds — four of them are those 

fellows you just managed to beat on the 

post in the-mile—and we have a tough fight 
ө 
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before us if we’re to win. Penfold, your 
partner, is а good steady man, but he ir 
one of those fellows that always prefer to 
rely upon some one else rather than on 
themselves. He'll be wanting you to take 
the lead, I'm sure, although he's been ii: а 
score of paper-chases while you've never 
been in one; so what I want you to do is 
to plan the matter out a bit beforehand. 
You must go for a walk or run over in the 
Audleigh End direction and see if you can't 
hit upon a good bit of country to keep the 
hounds at bay. Think out your line of 
action, so that you haven't to do things in 
a hurry at the last moment. Penfold will 
be ready to fall in with your plans all right— 
d'ye see?” 

“ Yes, I see. I'll do as you suggest and 
take a few long tramps in that part of the 
country and get an idea of the lay of the 
land. How long will they allow us for the 
chase?“ 

“ Oh, you'll have plenty of time. You 
start at two oclock sharp next Saturday 
fortnight, and as long as you're in by 
eight o'clock you needn't worry at all about 
the clock. Of course, you won't be out as 
long as that." 

" Very well, Bellew, ГЇЇ look to it. I 
can assure you I mean to wire into this 
business for all I'm worth." 


"Good! Don't forget our House is 
looking mainly to you to bring us the 
victory." 


“I won't forget. Good- night.“ 

The great day broke fine and clear except 
for a slight haze that gave promise of con- 
siderable heat later in the day. Hawk- 
hurst hummed with excitement. Was not 
the great trial of strength between the two 
Houses to be held to-day? The Com- 
mercial side had made no secret of their 
intention to consider it as the final test of 
supremacy, so assured did they feel that 
their knot of keen young runners would be 
able easily to out-class any men their 
opponents could put into the field. True, 
the Ancients " had a good man in the new 
fellow, Martyn, but he had had no experi- 
ence, and would be hopelessly behindhand 
in all the tricks of the trade. So the School 
impatiently awaited the finish of the morn- 
ings lessons and looked forward to the 
start at two o'clock from the North Gate. 

Martyn had kept his promise to Bellew 
and had carefully tramped all over the 
country in the Audleigh End direction, 
paying particular attention to the roughest 
and most difficult places, especially the 
River Torrance and the almost mountainous 
pile locally known as Cragied Rocks. All 
this had not, of course, been allowed to 
interfere with his ordinary training. Naturally 
he was in fine trim after the mile race. and 
only needed a few more-extended prac- 
tices to make him as fit for the chase 
as training could make him. Consequently 
Bellew, mounted on his cycle, had taken 
Penfold and him for two or three long runs, 
and after that both felt ready for any- 
thing. 

As soon as morning class and dinner were 
over, the whole School, by common consent, 
moved towards the North Gate and took 
up points of vantage for sceing the hares 
and hounds start off for the great contest. 
Doctor Trenam himself had arranged to 
start both hares and hounds, and the whole 
of both Houses, masters included, were 
agog with excitement. 

At à minute or two before two o'clock 
Martyn and Penfold stepped out from a 
erowd of their supporters and approached 
the Doctor as he stood by the gate. watch 
in hand. Each bore a ae bag, bolster- 
shaped, slung round the left side and up 
the back by a strap going over the opposite 
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shoulder. Another strap round the waist 
kept the bag firmly in position. Both arms 
were thus set free, and the scent could be 
easily reached by the right hand, through 
a hole made for the purpose. 

Are you ready %” the Doctor inquired, 
as the hands of his watch almost pointed 
to the hour. 

" Yes, sir," was the reply. 

" You'll have a fifteen minutes’ start, my 
lads. Make the most of it. Go!" 

Amid a storm of cheering from their 
House-mates the two tads swung off down 
the high road towards Audleigh End, 
keeping to a long. steady stride, that gave 
them a good pace with the minimum 
amount of exertion. Each in turn scattered 
à handful of paper along the road; not 
too thick lest supplies should give out, and 
not too thin. so that the hounds should 
have no cause for complaint. 

" Keep going to the last, boys.” cried 
Bellew as they passed him a few yards down. 
The old House for ever—don’t forget!“ 

A nod was all he received in return, 
but he was satisfied. The look of earnest- 
ness and determination on both lads’ faces 
assurec. him that they would struggle on to 
the last ounce in their bodies. 

" Did you notice the hounds whispering 
together as we came past them?!“ asked 
Martyn as they sped beyond earshot of 
their cheering comrades. 

“No, I didn't notice. 
much, I suppose ? ” 

Well, I thought they were looking at 
our ankles and remarking on our sockless 
condition. I hope they won't guess what 
we've left them off for." 

* Oh. I don't think so," panted Penfold. 
** 'They ll think we have done it for lightness. 
It was a jolly good idea of yours, too. I 
feel quite comfortable with my bare feet in 
these shoes now I ve taken your advice and 
given them a good soaping. 1 used to get 
a bit sore before on my practices." 

The high road to Audleigh End, along 
which our heroes are travelling. was sunk 
between high banks topped with hedges, 
so that the surrounding country was lost to 
view for the greater part of its length. After 
covering about two miles, Martyn gave the 
word and the two hares made a rush at the 
bank on the right-hand side, clambered 
up, and scrambled through the hedge. They 
then found themselves in a large field 
leading down to the thick belt of woods 
that at this point skirted the River Tor- 
rance. As they sped across the meadow, 
Penfold glanced at his watch. 

They're just off, old man." 

“Ah! I guess they're laying into it, 
too," responded Martyn. “ I can imagine 
those four milers cutting out a hot pace for 
the rest of the pack. There are fifteen men 
in as hounds, and it won't be very long before 
they've shed most of them, I'll be bound.” 

No. I heard that they'd made up their 
minds to make the pace fast right from the 
start. They want to catch us up early in the 
chase, and have the laugh of us." 

It's a risky game to play. They stand 
a chance of breaking up if they cut it out 
too hot. ‘Go slow at first and travel far’ is 
my motto, and we can't do better than stick 
to it." 

“ No, I agree with you. "There's one risk 
in following it, though, and that is that 
they may get up fairly close and catch a 
sight of us. They could then cut after us 
straight across country—it’s allowed in our 
rules, you know.“ 

“ Yes, but if we can manage to bring our 
first ruse off safely, we shall gain a good bit 
of time, I calculate.” 

All this time the two lads were swinging 
across the field and down a narrow path 
through the thicket. Conversation was not 


It was nothing 


continuous, but was carried on in short 
snatches between breaths. In a few minutes 
the pair arrived at the river-bank, and, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, flung themselves 
down the bank to the water's edge. Their 
plans had been laid beforehand, and it only 
now remained to put them into execution. 

* You're sure you can get across without 
help, Penfold ? " gasped Martyn as he unslung 
his bag of “scent.” 

“ Yes, old man, I shall be all right. It's 
not what you'd call a wide river, is it?” 

No, but it's fast and deep. Quick! 
Take my bag of paper and wade in. I want 
you to give me the bags—they're lighter 
now—when I'm comfortably on my back; 
I mustn't get them wet.“ 

The two boys waded into the stream waist- 
deep, and Martyn then pushed off and 
began swimming on his back, Penfold 
handing him the bags. These he somehow 
managed to keep above the water with both 
hands, using his legs to propel himself 
across the stream. Penfold, who was but 
a poor swimmer, then followed, and the 
two gradually made their way across, the 
stream carrying them along as they swam. 

The Torrance was not wide, but it had a 
swift current, and our heroes were carried 
a couple of hundred yards down-stream 
before they touched bottom on the opposite 
shore. The swim was fagging and laborious 
to both lads—to Martyn, good swimmer 
аз he was. in consequence of the absolute 
necessity for his keeping the bags above 
water to prevent the contents getting wet, 
and to Penfold because of his poor knowledge 
of the art of swimming. 

However, they reached dry land at last. 
and sprang up the bank as fast as their 
tired legs would allow, Martyn first throwing 
a few handfuls of scent on to the water and 
up the bank. As they topped the rise and 
disappeared into the thicket the two lads 
looked eagerly back across the river. Not 
a soul was in sight anywhere. They were 
safe ! 

Splendid. old man! cried Penfold. 
excitedly. “ We've gained at least twenty 
minutes or half an hour over that little 
plot. By the bye, what did you throw the 
scent on the water for? They'll see it, 
won't they? 

" Why, it's only fair. Besides, it wont 
help them, as it will have floated down with 
the stream ever so far by the time they 
come up. You see, they'll first reach the 
river at the point where we got in, and that s 
quite a distance up-stream. Didn't you 
notice what a long way we were carried 
down while we were getting across? 

" No. Were we? I was in too much 
of a funk about getting across to notice 
that. How ripping! It'll take 'em a week 
to find the scent again." 

" Yes, I'm counting on their wasting а 
bit of time there. I slung plenty of scent 
about, so that when they did find it they 
couldn't complain that we hadn't given 
them enough. D'ye notice how the water 
runs out of your shoes? Н we had socks 
on they would act like sponges and keep 
our feet wet for miles." 

The woods bordering the river and also 
an adjoining field had now been covered, 
and the two lads were swinging along at à 
steady even pace down a narrow count 
lane. They were well beyond Audleig 
End, which stood near the spot where the 
high road passed over the bridge spanning 
the Torrance, and were оой in the 
direction of the broken country aroun 
Cragied Rocks. 


Let us now follow the fortunes of the 
hounds for a few minutes. At 2.15 P.M. 
the Doctor gave the word and the whole 
pack trooped smartly off, followed by the 
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frantic cheering of their comrades and the 
vigorous counter-cheering of their opponents. 
Led by Harper and Repton, the fifteen lads, 
in the best of spirits, sped gaily down the 
high road until the sudden disappearance of 
the scent brought them to a halt. It was 
obvious that the hares had climbed the 
bank, and two men promptly scrambled 
up, one on each side, and investigated. 

Here it is," cried the one on the east 
side, as thick as it can be. It goes straight 
across country to the woods." 

In a few seconds the pack was up the 
bank and pushing swiftly across the field 
to the path through the wood. The scent 
was plain and 15 followed, and all went 
well until they cantered down the bank of 
the Torrance to the waters edge. Неге 
all came to a dead stop. There was the 
scent plain enough right at the brink of the 
river, but there, too, it ended. 

"Quick," cried Harper. Two or three 
of you follow the river up-stream and two 
or three down-stream. I know what's their 
game. They've waded along by the edge 
and thrown the scent on the water counting 
on its floating away. Look sharp all of you, 
and find out where they got up the bank 


again.” 

The hounds hastened to obey. No 
doubt Harper was right and had seen 
through their little stratagem. Those 


" Ancients’ would have to trot out some- 
thing a little less elementary ere they could 
deceive them. 

For a considerable time the hounds 
hunted up-stream and down-stream, high 
and low, for the missing scent, giving vent 
to more and more caustic remarks the while. 

“They seem to be depending upon not 
throwing down any scent to give them the 
chase, instead of upon their legs and heads.“ 
growled Repton. “Il let the School 
know if that's what it turns out to be." 

“Thats it," cried Harper savagely. 
“They want to win and ain't particular 
as to how it’s done." 

At this moment one of the party raised 
а yell, and pointed excitedly at the opposite 
bank. There was the missing scent! Their 
quarry had actually placed the river between 
them and their pursuers ! 

My stars! if they haven't swum across," 
cried Repton. What d'ye think of that, 
Harper? 

Haven't any time to think about it.“ 

growled Harper. All in! All in! Across 
with you! Lively now i" 
Eleven of the pack promptly splashed 
Into the water and began to swim across, 
leaving four of the non-swimmers or non- 
venturers hovering on the brink not daring 
to risk the plunge. While in the water the 
exasperated hounds had an object-lesson 
аз to why it was that they had been so long 
In picking up the trail, for they were borne 
along by the current until the spot at which 
they landed was a hundred or more yards 
beyond the place where the scent began. 
Once ashore, however, they quickly took up 
the trail and chased along more deter- 
minedly than ever. 

That's lost us a good twenty minutes," 
cried Repton, after a silence lasting some 
time. I wonder whose idea it was? 

“Why, that new man's, of course," 
grunted Harper. “ You wouldn't get an 
idea like that out of Penfold's thick head, 
I'll be bound.“ 

They're taking us into some pretty 
rough country by the look of it," panted 

pton presently. “ They mean to give 
us plenty to do.” 

“All the better! The farther they go 
the better I shall be pleased. I mean to 
come up with them to-day.” 

So do I—and I—and I," cried his 
comrades, and the foremost men pressed 
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forward yet more eagerly on the track of the 
hunted hares. 


All this time our two friends, Martyn and 
Penfold, were threading their way through 
the broken and hilly country in the midst 
of which Cragied Rocks reared its majestic 
bulk. Twisting and turning, doubling on 
their tracks and picking out all the worst 
and roughest bits of country they could 
find, the hares did their best to make things 
as unpleasant as possible for the unlucky 
hounds. Now splashing up the bed of a 
stream and throwing the scent on the water 
to float away and perplex their pursuers, now 
clambering over hedges and ditches and now 
crossing boggy land by jumping from tuft 
to tuft, the two lads made a trail that would 
tax the powers of the **Commercials" to 
the utmost to pick up and follow without fail. 
At last they reached the foot of the rugged 
pile of rocks that was their objective. 

" Now for our last grand test," cried 
Martyn eagerly, as they dropped into a 
walk on breasting the first slopes of Cragied 
Rocks. If we can manage to climb this 
pile we shall have done something to be 
proud of, and given the ‘Commercials’ such 
a paper-chase as they ll long remember.” 

“That we shall," grunted Penfold. 1 
only hope I can stick it to the last. I'm 
afraid I haven't such a pair of cast-iron 
legs as you seem to possess." 

“Oh, you'll be all right. ГЇ give you 
a lift at the steep places. Once we get on 
to the top we shall be all right. It slopes 
down more gently on the other side." 

Up the steep and rocky sides of the mount 
the two lads went. Clambering, stumbling, 
and slipping, until their clothes were tlie 
colour of mother earth, they still stuck to 
their original plan and struggled. upwards. 
The ascent of Cragicd Rocks would have 
been no mean feat for lads, or men either 
for that matter, in ordinary cireumstances, 
but in the middle of a stiff paper-chase it was 
a daring exploit indeed. 

But could they manage it? Several 
times Penfold's legs almost gave way under 
him, and it was only his comrade's helping 
hand that enabled him to overcome the more 
difficult parts of the climb. At last. how- 
ever, the last fold of the rocks was breasted 
and they found themselves on the crest of 
the glorious old pile. What a view there 
was from the top, too, if only they had been 
in a position to admire the prospect! Martyn 
felt that they had gained enough upon their 
pursuers to allow of a short rest, and while 
Penfold flung himself down on his back 
on à small patch of grass, he leant on his 
elbow, keeping well out of sight, and gazed 
carefully across country to where, in all 
probability, their pursuers were busily at 
work tracking them down. 

" Can't see any signs of them, Penfold. 
They're in the woods below, I expect." 

" Long may they stay there," responded 
Penfold, staring comfortably sky wards. 

" No—there they come! They've left 
the woods and are coming up the slopes. 
They're pretty nearly half way up, too! 

“Are they though?” said Penfold, 
his voice full of concern. Still, I suppose 
we're nearly half an hour ahead ? ” 

" Yes, quite that. The last half is the 
worse, and they won't get here under a good 
half-hour—that I'll guarantee.“ 

Good. We can rest a bit longer then, 
I suppose ? ” 

“ Well, I don't know about that. How 
do you feel? 

* Better—much better. Shall we trot ? 
I'm game." 

Right you are; come along. I think we 
had better be going. We mustn't risk our 
chances—we've our House to think about, 
you know." 
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The descent was comparatively easy, and 
the two lads found themselves in half an 
hour's time well on the way towards a small 
foot-bridge that crossed the Torrance a 
mile or two to the west of Audleigh End. 
This they safely passed, and then cut 
across a large farm that interposed between 
them and the high road leading back to 
Hawkhurst. Both lads were by this time 
very tired from their long and exhausting 
combination of running, climbing, and 
swimming, and right gladly viewed the 
prospect of soon reaching home in safety. 
How jubilant they felt, too! Within a 
twenty minutes' run of safety. and still, 
so far a» they could tell, well ahead of their 
pursu- rs. 

Won't our fellows shout for joy when 
they see us come sailing up to the gates 
winning hands down!" cried Penfold 
joyfully as they clambered over a fence and 
dropped into another field. 

I daresay they will," agreed Martyn 
cautiously. **I'm only a new chap, though, 
and don't know much about it.” 

But alas for all their hopes! Penfold had 
hardly gone a dozen yards across the field 
when his left foot found a deep hole, and, 
unable to withdraw it quickly enough, he 
fell forward on his knees, giving it a fearful 
wrench. А sharp cry of anguish was wrung 
from him by the sudden pain, and Martyn 
turned back to see him biting his lips to 
keep his distress from breaking forth in 
groans and cries. 

"What's the matter, old man? Hurt 
your ankle?!“ 

" [m afraid I have, indeed," responded 
Penfold with quivering lip. "I trod into 
this beastly hole and gave my ankle a 
wrench that’s thrown it out of gear. I'm 
done for, Martyn. You ll have to go on and 
leave me behind." 

“That I shall not. Come along, old 
fellow ; stand up and let me help you to the 
farmhouse yonder. The chase will have 
to take care of itself. Anyway, I'm not 
going to abandon you." 

" No, no, don't give up the chase," 
cried Penfold urgently. “ Whatever we 
do we must try and win that. I'll craw) if 
you'll take my bag and scatter the scent." 

" Now don't argue, Penfold. Just you 
climb on to my back and ГІ take you to 
the farmhouse. Then we can hold a council 
of war and decide what's best to be done. 
We can afford to lose a few minutes if it will 
help us to get going again. though І don't 
see how we can get over this trouble." 

Penfold, stil feebly protesting, was 
hoisted on to Martyn's back, and the latter 
set out at a steady walk for the farmer's 
house, his burden not forgetting to scatter 
scent as they went. 

The astonishment of the old farmer was 
considerable when he beheld two of the 
College lads in running costume passing 
through his yard, one being carried pig-a- 
back by the other. 

" Why, gents,” he cried in a concerned 
voice, " what's the matter? Had an 
accident, eh?!“ 

" Yes," gasped Martyn. My chum has 
just come to grief in one of vour fields. Put 
his foot in a hole and sprained his ankle. 
Can you let me have anything to wheel 
him along in? He can't possibly walk. We 
don't want to lose the chase, and the 
hounds will be after us in a few minutes." 

“ Why, sir, you can have my cart with 
pleasure, both of you, but I s'pose that won't 
suit you. Be 'gainst rules, eh? Wull, then, 
I think as you'd better take one of my 
wheelbarrers. It'll do ve fine.“ 

“The very thing!" cried Martyn in 
delight. Quick! Please let us have it 
at once, We haven't a minute to spare." 

The good-natured farmer sprang to an out- 
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house close by, and in half a minute Penfold 
was safely and comfortably stowed in a 
roomy wheelbarrow half-filled with new 
hay. Both bags of scent lay by his side all 
ready for him to do the scattering while his 
friend bent all his energies to wheeling. 

“ You're sure you can stand it, old man," 
he urged. * I feel such a beastly cad sitting 
here while you've got to slave away carrying 
me." 

That's all right, Penfold—'tisn't your 
fault; it might just as easily have been me; 
I feel quite up to wheeling you to Hawk- 
hurst, so don't you worry about that." 

At this moment the farmer's wife, a fine 
buxom old lady, came to the door and held 
up her hands in astonishment. 

Why you b'ain't going to let the young 
gentlemen go off like that, Jim, sure-ly ? " 
she cried. * Is the dark young gentleman's 
ankle hurt? Deary me, bring him in here 
and I'll make him nice and comfy—do now." 

There. there, missis, hes all right. They 
ain't got far to go, and they ain't babbies— 
far from it. They want to win their race, 
and quite right too! I was just the same 
myself when I was their age," and the burly 
old fellow putfed out his chest and drew him- 
self up as though in remembrance of the 
time when he was considerably less than 
sixteen stone in weight. 

“Good-bye, farmer! Good-bye, Ma'am!” 
cried Martyn, beginning to wheel away as soon 
аз all was ready. By the bye, what's the 
easiest. and quickest way to the high road ? ”’ 

" Why, through that gate yonder—here, 
Il] open it for ye—and then along the 
footpath through the four-acre field. It's 
straight and easy going—no stiles, and only 
one more gate. About three-quarter mile, 
I make it, back to your school. Good-bye 
and good luck, gents. You're plucky ones, 
you are.“ 


We must leave our friends jogging along 
the footpath to the high road for a few 
minutes while we see how the hounds are 
faring all this time. 

To say that they were discontented would 
but feebly express their state of mind. The 
fact is, they were distinctly put out and even 
savage. ‘Time after time, when they hoped 
that their fast pace was rapidly overhauling 
the hares and would bring them into view 
at the top of the next rise, they had been 
disappointed. The rough country at the 
foot of Cragied Rocks had tried their courage 
and endurance severely. The twisting and 
turning, the doubling and reversing, had 
given them an object.lesson of what a 
paper-chase could be made that they were 
not likely to forget in a hurry. 

“It's that beastly new man," cried Repton 
in exasperation, after an especially pre- 
cipitous bit of ground had been negotiated. 
“ He's choosing all the rottenest places he 
can find and dragging us into them." 

Harpers answer was & short grunt of 
general dissatisfaction as he hauled one of 
his comrades, now still further reduced in 
numbers, up a steep bank on to the ground 
above. Come on, boys," he cried, “ I'm 
sure we're pulling them up now. They can't 
cover this sort of country carrying heavy 
bags without feeling the strain. It’s my 
opinion they won't be able to finish." 

Hear! hear ! " cried Blackwell. After 
'em! Tally ho!" 

A few more twists and turns, and then 
the scent began to trend up to the higher 
ground. The truth then suddenly dawned 
upon their leader. 

“ My stars, Repton! I believe they're 
taking us right up to the top of Cragied 
Rocks! 

“No!” cried Repton. They can’t be. 
J never heard of such a thing.“ 

" You'll see, my boy," growled Harper 
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gloomily. “ All the same, we'll have 'em, 
if we have to follow them to the top of the 
Himalayas ! " 

Sure enough, the scent continued steadily 
to ascend, and the hounds soon realised 
that Harper was right. They were in for 
nothing less than a tough spell of mountain 
climbing! 

" Well, well,” grumbled Repton. as the 
real climb began. I suppose we must take 
this as all in the day's work ; but still, I 
reckon it’s hardly sportsmanlike to spring 
this sort of thing on us. Where's my 
alpenstock, I should like to know ? ” 

" Shut up. man, and push on," grunted 
Harper. Save your breath for the climb 
if you want to finish. Young Symonds has 
just cracked up and I’ve missed Turner 
since we cleared that last pile.” 

With sadly diminishing numbers the 
hounds gradually won their way to the 
summit of Cragied Rocks, and all that was left 
of them looked eagerly across country in 
the direction of Hawkhurst. Surely they 
would get a glimpse of their quarry at last ! 
But no, even yet this encouragement was 
denied them. Not a sign of their men could 
they discover in any direction. Either they 
must be hidden in some fold in the hillside 
or else they had got clear away home. The 
latter was not to be thought of. and so, with 
somewhat lightened hearts, the five men left 
in the running got to work once more and 
rapidly descended the south-west slopes. 
The ground was now more favourable for 
picking up the scent rapidly, and they made 
better progress. The trail led back across 
the Torrance by the old foot-bridge, and then 
broke through into Farmer Stock's grass- 
land. Soon the lads were passing through 
the farmyard, and, seeing the farmer leaning 
on а gate, Harper eagerly inquired how long 
it was since the hares went by. 

“ Well, sir," responded the old man slowly, 
“jt might be as they wur here five minutes 
ago. or it might be a quarter-hour—I 
couldn't rightly say which." 

“ Which way did they go? They don't 
seem to have thrown down any scent here. 
Caddish trick, I call it!” 

“ Why, sir, I did see they throw down 
some paper stuff like, but I've had my 
cattle running about in the yard since then, 
and I 'specks they've trampled it down a 
bit." 

“ Yes, yes. but which way did they go, my 
good man? 

„Well,“ responded the farmer, а slow 
smile of enjoyment spreading over his 
countenance, '''twere like this. They says 
to me ý 

Here, we can't stop humbugging here,” 
growled Harper impatiently. "' Push on, 
you fellows, straight for home. ГЇЇ guarantee 
we pick up the scent a few yards farther 
on." 
The pack promptly set out, and in half a 
minute the trail was found leading straight 
to the high road back to Hawkhurst. The 
spirits of the party had by now sunk to zero. 
Less than a mile from home and still no sign 
that the hares were within catching dis- 
tance! It seemed as though all were lost. 
Anyhow, the matter would be settled once 
for all as soon as the high road was reached, 
as it led, with a gradual rise, from thence 
straight up to the school, and a glance would 
command a view of the whole of the re- 
mainder of the course. Eagerly the five lads 
gazed southwards as they passed out of the 
gate of the four-acre field and turned on to 
the road. There, nearly two-thirds of the 
way to the school-gate, was a single white 
figure in running costume ! 

“ We're done! " cried Harper, slackening 
his pace in utter despair. '' We can't catch 
them before they're home now." 

But look, Harper!" cried Repton ex- 


citedly. There's only one man, and he's 
moving slowly as though he were carrying 
something. Yes, he's pushing something 
along in front of him! My word, if it isn't 
a wheelbarrow! They've had an accident, 
and one of 'em is carrying the other in a 
barrow. Quick! Weshall have them yet!” 

“ On, Repton! On, Blackwell!” cried 
Harper, nearly done, as he vainly tried to 
get back into his old stride. “ Don't wait 
for us ; race after them for all you're worth ! 
Don't let the beggars beat us! On! on!" 

Repton and Blackwell were nothing loth, 
and, leaving their comrades to follow as 
they could, swung out into a quickened 
stride, and, with eyes fixed on the white 
point far in front of them, raced desperately 
forward. Their House's reputation was at 
Stake, and well they knew it. 


Martyn and Penfold, after leaving the old 
farmer, travelled without a hitch through 
the four-acre field and out on to the high 
road. Here their way led straight home, 
and, with hope beating high in their breasts, 
Penfold gaily scattered the scent while 
Martyn manfully wheeled at a speed half 
trot and half walk. Half the distance home 
was safely covered, and still Penfold, looking 
back, could see no sign of the hounds. 

Another hundred yards was cleared and 
the school began to loom distinct before 
them, while outposts of cheering juniors 
were encountered at every step—and still 
no sign of pursuit. Then all of a sudden a 
group of white figures debouched into the 
roadway and began approaching rapidly 
onwards and upwards. 

There they are, Martyn!" yelled Pen- 
fold in great excitement. “ They're after us 
full pelt —five or six of 'em ! " 

Martyn gave one hasty glance backward 
and then looked anxiously forward. 

“ I think I can do it, old man, if I put on 
a spurt. Chuck out all the scent—never 
mind about a trail now—and lean well over 
the front wheel. I'm going to break into a 
trot. Tell me how they're coming along." 

Penfold did as he was directed, and the 
wheelbarrow began to move more rapidly 
forward. Martyn was sweating from every 
pore, but with his eyes fixed on the North 
Gate he panted doggedly forward. 

* Two of them have left the pack behind, 
Martyn, and are sprinting after us like a 
prairie fire! The front man's Repton; I 
know his stride well. Oh.how I wish I could 
get out and run! It’s sickening sitting here 
seeing you sweating along ready to drop.“ 

„That's all right, Penfold—it’s only 
another—couple of hundred yards—and 
then we're in. How—do we—stand now? 

It's touch and go! How our fellows are 
cheering up there by the gate! We mustn't 
lose, old man; think what it means. Oh, 
confound that Repton! He's left Black- 
well behind now and is gaining fast.” 

` A hundred yards only now separated the 
straining, panting Martyn, with his jolting 
burden, from the northern portals of Hawk- 
hurst, and Repton was scarcely another 
hundred yards behind. The cheering from 
the whole of the assembled boys was tre- 
mendous. Never had there been such an 
extraordinary and at the same time win-or- 
lose finish within the memory of anyone, 
and the excitement was prodigious. 

Fifty yards from the gate and still Martyn 
staggered on, with Repton but a couple of 
score in his rear. To Martyn the furious 
cheering sounded no louder than a distant 
hum of many voices, and the surging mass 
of boys seemed like a blurred sea of white 
faces. They began to rock too, and his 
eyes began to deceive him and make him 
doubt where he was going. Then of 8 
sudden the piercing voice of Bellew, raised 
high in intense excitement, smote upon his 
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ear from close behind him and came upon 
his brain like an electric shock. 


* Now, Martyn! Now, man! Shove 
your shoulders forward and make the thing 
shift! Up! Up!" 


A last effort, and the lumbering wheel. 
barrow with its excited occupant was thrust 
beneath the North Gate, just as Repton, with 
the impetus of one last spurt, flung himself 
forward and vainly endeavoured to reach 
them ! 

What a cheer went up! The Classics had 
won! In spite of misfortune the old House 
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had beaten their competitors and preserved 
their challenged supremacy intact. 

One of the first to congratulate Martyn 
and Penfold was the once-aggrieved Richards, 
and not long after Harper and Repton re- 
quested the pleasure of a handshake. 

The best chase I've ever been in," said 
Harper heartily. “ I'm looking forward to 
our next already, and I hope to be one of the 
hares and to lead you as nice a dance as you 
led us.“ 

es. laughed Repton. Harper won't 
forget this day's sport in a hurry. I believe 


[THE END] 
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the Audleigh End Paper-chase is burnt into 
his very brain." 

The outstanding feature of the great paper- 
chase, however, was undoubtedly its marked 
effect on the extreme competitive spirit pre- 
vailing between the two Houses. A great 
increase in mutual respect and a consider- 
able lessening of the hostility of the rivalry 
were immediately observable, and from that 
time onwards teams representing the whole 
College showed a great improvement in both 
strength and cohesion. Competition is good, 
but unity is strength, and so they found it. 
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A DAY 


Worked for an hour before 

breakfast. In school from 9 to І. 
After lunch engaged with various boys till 
2.15. Walked down through the cricket- 
field to the river. Home to tea. After tea 
had a talk with Howard. An hour's 
coaching after supper, then some writing. 
To bed at 12; could not sleep much for 
thinking of Howard." 

This was a typical entry in Graham's 
diary. There were many days which to all 
appearance differed by a hairs breadth 
from June 19th. Was it wrong on my 
part? The diary was one of a row of 
similar volumes standing on the book-shelf, 
while Graham had gone to interview an 
anxious parent. Each volume bore a date 
on the back. I had selected one and opened 
it at June 19th, and there I found the entry 
that I have quoted. I took a piece of paper 
and made a hasty copy of it, put it in my 
pocket, and replaced the volume. Perhaps 
it will be easier to understand my interest 
when I say that my name is Howard, and 
that the entry was made twenty years ago. 
At his own invitation I had come to stay 
with my old house-master, and I was 
beginning to understand many things 
which as a boy I had neither seen nor 
understood. 

I sat down in one of the arm-chairs and 
pondered. Graham was still occupied with 
the anxious parent. I took up the copy 
that I had made and read it over once more. 
How dull and commonplace it sounded as 
I read it through! Who would envy a 
house-master, when his life seemed as barren 
as that? But I, who had been under him 
as a boy and was now living with him as 
a man, was beginning—slowly, indeed, but 
with increasing facility—to read between the 
lines. June 19th. apparently so barren and 
dull, had at leist been the turning-point 
of one life. 

With the help of the diary I set to work 
to reconstruct the day, as the French police 
will reconstruct a crime. It had been a 
hot day, for I was wearing flannels when 
we had that talk after tea—a fact which I 
had good cause to remember. He was up 
early, that was characteristic of the man. 
He was уезше in those days, but even now 
his alarum-clock woke him at six o'clock 
every morning in the term, except Sundays. 
Yes, it was just like him—always energetic, 
always painstaking. “ Worked for an hour 
before breakfast." I could picture him 
making notes for his history lessons, cor- 
recting Latin proses, preparing in one way 
or another for the day's work. . He had 
Coached me for a scholarship, and I believe 
that he spent more time over the scholar- 
‘a work than I did. How encouraging 
he had been when I failed at my first shot, 
though how keenly disappointed! And 
how delighted when the te egram arrived 


announcing the success of my second 
attempt! That was the sort of thing that 
he was doing during that hour before 
breakfast—correcting, note-making, prepar- 
ing. leaving no stone unturned to ensure the 
success of his pupils. There are many great 
days recorded in the Calendar which have 
not had so great a beginning as this. 

“In school from 9 to 1." Yes, I could 
picture him there, too. Energetic and 
painstaking as ever, and with a world of 
patience for our foolish blunders. There 
was a freshness and originality about all 
his lessons, due largely to his careful pre- 
paration. I shall never forget the history 
lessons, in which he depicted the last days 
of Rome or the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. Not scientific, the historian might 
complain. Perhaps he was a trifle too 
picturesque, but, oh, how stimulating ! 
His expositions of Sophocles and Virgil 
were on the same high level. His pupils 
began to realise the beauty of the drama 
and the grandeur of the epic. I am only 
one amongst many who owe а never-dving 
love for literature to those hours which he 
spent іп school from 9 to 1." Not a bad 
morning's work ! 

" After lunch engaged with various boys 
till 2.15." Life was not all sunshine; some- 
times there would be clouds and rain. The 
hour after lunch was apt to be a cloudy time 
for the law-breaking and the idle. It was 
a time when impositions were set and heard, 
though as a matter of fact Graham rarely 
had cause to give impositions. It was also 
a time when a word of advice was given 
about work and special examinations, or an 
order signed for a new pair of football boots. 

And then came the walk down through 
the cricket-field to the river. Graham had 
been an athlete in his time, though he rarely 
mentioned the fact, and his slightly stooping 
figure was well-known on the cricket and 
football field. There was а seat under the 
cricket-field wall where he would often sit 
alone. I had noticed it as a boy, and now 
I was privileged to share the seat, and to 
som? extent to share his thoughta. 

“ I like this seat," he said to me one day; 
“TI can sit here and dream undisturbed.” 
In spite of all his energy, Graham was always 
something of a dreamer. 

“ Somehow," he said, “ when I sit here 
I seem to be watching the birth of a new 
world. I belong, you know, to an old world 
—a very old world. And the old world 
seems to be passing away. and I seem to 
be looking on while a new age is being born. 
You, Howard, will live in the new age, but 
I can only see it from the top of a mountain 
—without entering." 

“And what will the new age be like ? " 
I asked. ö 

" Ah, Howard," he said, with а swile, 
* that depends on yoy and on these. boys 


FROM THE DIARY OF A HOUSE MASTER. 


here. If only more people would recognise 
that fact! Especially those whose work 
lies among the young. We are working 
upwards. Howard, we are working up- 
wards, whatever pessimists may say. This 
new age will grow old in time, and perhaps 
some other old schoolmaster will sit on this 
seat and watch its death. And then othei 
ages will follow, which you, too, will watch 
from afar; but we are working upwards, 
Howard." 

“ Walked down through the cricket-field 
to the river." And as we passed along the 
same track twenty years after that entry 
had been made, the young man began to see 
visions, while the old man dreamed dreams. 

After tea had a talk with Howard." 
The statement was bald enough, yet here 
was the turning-point of a life. Can I ever 
forget the scene? I had fallen—fallen very 
low—far below the high ideals which 
Graham held up before the eves of every 
boy placed under his care. I need not tell 
that story now. I will only say that I was 
guilty ; he knew it, and I knew it. In the 
afternoon I received a note from him saying 
that he wished to see me in his study at five 
o'clock. My heart sank within me, but I 
braced myself for the ordeal. Very carefully 
I concocted a story calculated to baffle the 
severest cross-examination. I jotted down 
the main points on a shect of notepaper, 
and just before the time appointed I read 
them over that I might not forget anything. 
Then I went upstairs to the study with a 
heart that beat very fast. He was standing 
on the hearthrug as I entered. 

Come here," he said quietly, and as I 
stood in front of him my story seemed to 
be taking to itself wings. He laid his hand 
on my shoulder. 

\ Well, boy," he said, “ you've had a nasty 
all. 

I started on my story. It was very diffi- 
cult to remember, and somehow the facts 
didn't fit together as they should. I began 
to grope my way and to blunder. Then he 
stopped me and put one or two straight. 
questions that required straight answers. 
And all at once I realised what a pitiful 
story mine was! І stood silent while he 
showed m2 myself as in a mirror. I was 
trembling. and it needed all the courage 
acquired during my fourteen years of life 
to prevent me from crying. It was almost 
a relief when he brought out the cane and 
put me over the end of the sofa. Here, at 
any rate, was something definite to grapple 
with; but, oh! it was a sound thrashing 
that I got that evening! And then, when 
it was over, he made me sit down in the 
arm-chair—the very chair in which I am 
sitting now—while he drew up the old 
morocco chair; and then he began to talk. 

“< Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things. 
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are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely . . . think on these 
things.. І can hear his voice now. Не 
was the last mau in the world to be called 
Sanctimonious ; in fact, he seldom spoke of 
religion; but when he did, as on such an 
occasion as this, the effect was indescribable. 
] never knew a man who had such a power 
of raising a boy up to the highest level. His 
theme was that which he had touched upon 
in the cricket-field—the theme of his whole 
life“ we are working upwards." It was 
not the thrashing that wrought a change 
in my life that evening, but the talk about 
the things that are true and pure and 
lovely. 

“ After tea had a talk with Howard." 
UR words which contain the story of a 

ife. 

] read the next entry under June 19. 
An hour's coaching and then some writing.“ 
I never knew as a boy, but I know now, what 
that writing meant to him. “I am never 
so happy, he said to me one day, as when 
I have a pencil and a sheet of paper." When 
he was tired out with school-work he would 
turn at night to his manuscripts and wander 
for a time in new worlds and fresh pastures. 
Although he wrote much, he published 
remarkably little. No doubt his output 
would have been greater had he not been so 
conscientious over his work. A few essays 
on classical and historical subjects, a volume 
of short stories, delightful to the book-lover 
but without much attraction for the general 
public, and a small volume of verse—these, 
I believe, were all that ever saw the light of 
day. 

There is a kind of lump in my throat as I 
read the last entry. Could not sleep much 
for thinking of Howard." It is sad to think 
of the night's rest, so well earned, of which I 
robbed him, while I, no doubt, was sleeping 
soundly enough. But I believe that the 
new life was truer and purer for those mid- 
night thoughts and for the prayers which I 
know ascended from the lips of the good 
strong man for the weak and erring school. 
boy. 
And now as I sit here it all scems so real, 
so recent; not like a story twenty years cld, 
but as though it had been enacted only last 
week. That is where he was standing when 
I entered the room ; that is where I stood, 
trying in vain to look him in the face. There 
is the sofa which I have such good cause to 
rem :mber; and here am I sitting in the 
selfsame arm-chair. I hear steps on the 
stair«—it is Graham returning. 

“ Sorry to have kept you so long." he 
said; `“ it was the mother of one of my boys 
who came to see me. She was in great 
trouble." 

* But she has gone away happy,” I said 
with conviction. 

„Well, I hope so," he replied, “ I hope во, 
indeed; but what made you say that? 

“ E hardly know,” I replied slowly, but I 
think it must have been this arm-chair—or 
else—the sofa." 

A faint smile passed across his face, but he 
said nothing. 1 believe that he understood. 
Here was another story, but it was not for 
me to inquire into it. I thought of what 
to-day's entry in the diary would be. After 
tea had a talk with Mrs. ." “There is a 
very different entry in the mother's heart, 
I thought to myself. 


Two years have passed since I wrote the 
above. ` І feel that I must now finish off the 
Story. For, as I followed the coffin to the 

rave, it seemed to me as though the old age 
had indeed passed away and that a new 
world had been born. Graham died during 
the summer term, and the first part of the 
funeral service was conducted in the school 
chapel I watched the faces of the boys as 
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he was carried down the aisle, and I realised 
more than ever how inadequately the diary 
had told the story of his life. When we had 
left the chapel I drew from my pocket the 
slip of paper with the entry for June 19— 
twenty-two years ago. Poor Graham," 
somebody had said to me, “ what a pity 


that he should have wasted his Jife here, and 
with such abilities ! " But as I stand by the 
open grave a voice seems to rise from the 
dead—'* Whatsoever things are true... 
whatsoever things are lovely . . . We are 
working upwards, Howard, we are working 
upwards." 


" aps to see my dog ? " said an acquaint- 
ance of mine one day. He's a 
fine dog—no spoiling about his bringing up. 
I've had him in hand myself, and he's 
thoroughly well trained. Here, Rex ! " 

In answer to his whistle a beautiful 
retriever came up the garden. When I say 
" beautiful," I refer only to his fine pro- 
portions, glossy coat, and 
shapely head; for there, 
to the true dog-lover, all 
beauty ended. The 
animal crawled to 
master's feet, and 
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The Dog with а 
Sore fook. 


velled on the ground with 
his tail between his legs, 
flinching at his master’s 
slightest movement. 

°“ He's perfectly obedi- 
ent, as you see," said his 
master in a satisfied tone. 
* He was well thrashed as 
a puppy,” and the dog 
cringed motionless on the 
exact spot pointed out to 


m. 

Instead of admiring the result of the 
training, I considered the dog absolutely and 
entirely spoilt, in the worst sense of the 
word; much to the surprise of his owner. 

No one would call a cowardly, broken- 
spirited boy, always looking nervously 
round in expectation of a blow, a fine 
specimen of what a well-reared lad ought to 
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(With IHlustrations by the AUTHOR ) 


PART I. 


be; and the same rule applies to our friend 
the dog. It is his nature to be brave and 
free, the truest and happiest of comrades; 
and if he is not all this, his owner has not 
known how to bring out the best in him. 
This does not mean that the dog is to be 
foolishly indulged; firmness as well as 
kindness is necessary, particularly if he is to 
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learn the amusing 
tricks I intend to 
describe later on. 

Before we come 
to accomplish- 
ments, however, 1. 
want to give youa 
few simple hints in 
regard to his health 
and well-being. 

The dog must 
be fed regularly : 
three or four meals 
a day while young: 
and when he is full-grown a dinner of 
hound-meal, with a little meat and gravy, 
and sometimes greens at night, and a bone 
or dog biscuit in the morning. Fresh water 
should always be within reach. 

He will want plenty of clean straw to 
sleep in, and his coat should be brusbed 
daily. But do not wash him too frequently. 
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When you do wash him, use а good dog-soap 
and tepid water. 
his ears are dried afterwards with a soft 
towel or a bit of cotton-wool. Soapy water 
left in the ears causes canker, a most 
troublesome complaint from which dogs 
frequently suffer through the ignorance of 
their owners. When a dog has canker he 
shakes his head and paws his ears. You 
should take him at once to the veterinary 
surgeon, as canker, like most dog diseases, 
can be cured fairly easily if taken in time, 
but becomes a torture to the dog, and 
impossible to remedy, if neglected. If your 
dog won’t stand quietly in his bath, get a 
friend to hold one of his paws; the dog is 
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Tur has been much controversy as to 
what kind of instrument was in the 
mind of Shakespeare when he made Jaques 
tell of the “ motley fool " whom he met in 
the forest, and who “ drew a dial from his 
poke.” Mr. Halliwell conjectures that the 
ring-dial, which has been in use for centuries, 
may have been the dial referred to, but, on 
the other hand, watches were in existence in 
Shakespearian times, and the term dial is 
but a generic one, which in Elizabethan days 
Was by no means confined to sun-dials, but 
included any form of time-keeper, whether 
clock or watch. 
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then obliged to stand still on the other 
three to maintain his balance. 

If the dog’s feet get red and sore, with 
swellings between the toes (this is a com- 
plaint very common among sporting dogs, 
and those that run on the pavements of 
towns), dip them every day in a weak 
solution of permanganate of potassium and 
water, and they will soon be well. It is 
better to use a can than to pour the fluid 
over the animal’s feet ; and a basin, if once 
used for this pu , must be kept for it, 
as it will be discoloured. 

When your dog is about six months old 
he ought to know his name, and should be 
ready to begin his education ; if he is still too 

(To be continued.) 
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A POCKET. BOOK SUN-DIAL. 
Bv CHARLES E. BENHAM. 


Pocket sun-dials of 
various forms are, how- 
ever, an ancient institu- 
tion, and the particular 
kind about to be de- 
Scribed, which is one of 
the simplest, most con- 
venient, and most ingeni- 
ous, was invented more 
than a hundred years ago, 
though it has long passed 
out of general remem- 
brance. 

It has the advantage of 
being more portable than 
any other form of dial, as 
it can actually be enclosed 
flat ina common pocket- 
book, while it is also very 
convenient because it 
needs no setting north and 
south and no erection of 
the gnomon at an exact 
angle. 

The dial must be drawn 
оп а card from the accom- 
panying diagram. No 
notice need be taken of 
the dotted construction 
lines, which are in the dia- 
gram to elucidate the 
principle on which the dial 
is designed. The gnomon 
із formed by cutting 
through three sides of the 
oblong shown, and slightly 
scoring the card along the 
fourth side, the dotted 
line, so that it can be bent 
as on a hinge here and 
raised to cast a shadow 
when the dial is in use. 

The central line be- 
tween the months must be 
cut through with a pen- 
knife, so as to make a slit 
through the card along 
its length; and through the 
slita thread is passed, and 
knotted on the under side so that it will not 
pass out of the slit. On the thread is а bead, 
fitting just tightly enough to slide along and 
remain where placed. A small weight is 
attached to the free end of the thread. 

To set the dial, pass the thread along the 
slit to the day of the month, draw the thread 
to the converging point marked XII. and 
place the bead at this spot. The dial is 
then set for that particular day. 

To find the hour, raise the gnomon, not 
necessarily vertically but sufficiently to 
cast a shadow; hold the right-hand edge of 
the card towards the sun, and adjust until 
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playful to attend, however, do not despair; 
some dogs do not seem to come to their 
sober senses till they are a year old or more. 

The first thing to teach him is the meaning 
of Yes" and No.“ Place a biscuit before 
him and make him understand he is not to 
touch it till you say Yes." The great 
importance of the knowledge thus attained 
for all future training will appear later. 

When the dog is perfect in this, teach him 
that No—made in Germany and Yes-— 
English!" go together. Your dog will 
learn, with comical reluctance, to refuse a 
biscuit “ made in Germany," and gladly to 
take one he is assured is of English manu- 
facture." 


the top edge of the shadow coincides exactly 
with the shadow line. The plummet line 
will then hang so that the bead will show 
the hour morning or afternoon. The angle 
at which the day lines are drawn is for 
latitude 52?. For places far to the north or 
south of this the lines would have to slope 
at a different angle. 

The dial will only show the time within 
& few minutes, and therefore the exact 
equation of the sun and the clock need not 
be considered, but the following general 
divergences between dial and clock at the 
various seasons of the year should be written 
on the back of the dial and allowed for 


accordingly : 
January 1 4 minutes after clock 
ээ 8 7 24 99 
„ 15 . 10 „, js 
uw 202. 122 " 
3l 13 


February, throughout, about 14 minutes 
after clock. 


March 1. 13 minutes after clock 
و9‎ 12. е 10 » » 
oF 19 е ы 8 ээ ээ 
s 25. . 6 у» N 
99 31 е . 4 99 99 
April J. 4 » - 
" 15. 5 0 


„ 30. $* jd Уз before clock 
May, throughout, about 3 minutes before 
clock. 


June 1l. .  2minutes before clock 

9? 14 7 0 ээ ۶9 
T S Ж 9 » after clock 

» 30. sd » ! 
Juy 3. 4 js К 
„ l5toend 6 $ ee 
August 1 6 Уз s 
» 17 4 » Р 
„ 31 0 z ВА 

September 1 0 » before clock 
97 10 3 ээ э, 
99 19 6 99 ээ 
^ 24 8 3 Se 
ú ээ 30 10 э» ve 
October 1 . 10 8 
ээ 12 »9 9p 
- 14 14 * » 
- 21 15 » js 
Im 31 . 16 " и 
November 1. 16 Я 5 
» 16. 15 » T 
99 21 s 14 і 99 99 
» 28. 12 " " 
December 1. 11 72 э» 
»9 6. 9 ээ 99 
ээ 12. 6 „э » 
Ве 15. 5 » وو‎ 
» 18. 3 » » 
$» 25 0 52 ээ 

x 31.7 3 „ after clock 
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The instrument will also show the hour of 
sunrise and sunset for any day. To find 
this, slide the thread to the day and tilt 
the card until the little plumb line hangs 
parallel with the hour lines. It will then 
run along the line showing the hour the sun 
rises in the morning and the hour it sets 
in the afternoon. 

To construct the dial on geometric prin- 
ciples commence by drawing the 6 o'clock 
vertical line. From the centre fixed upon 
for 6 A.M. describe a semicircle, which must 
be divided into twelve equal parts. Vertical 
lines through these twelve points give the 
hour lines. Those before 4 in the morning 
and after 8 at night are not needed. If the 
semicircle is divided into twenty-four parts 
half-hour lines may be similarly produced, 
as shown in the diagram. 

To draw out the day table strike a line 
from the point XII. at an angle with the 
horizontal of the number of degrees in the 
latitude of the place for which the dial is 
constructed —52? in the diagram. Produce 
this line until it meets the original vertical 
line with which the drawing was commenced, 
and through this meeting-point draw the 
line for the slit at right-angles with the line 
which rises at 52°. 

Mark on the slit line points corresponding 
with the sun’s greatest declination south 
on January and north on June—23° on 
either side of the central line—and with a 
protractor mark off in a similar way the 
points corresponding with the sun’s declina- 
tion south or north on the different days. 
The angle of declination for the days can be 
taken from Whitaker’s or any astronomical 
almanack. Draw the horizontal shadow line 
and gnomon, and the construction is com- 
pleted. 

The original form of this dial had also arcs 
traced across the hour lines on which the 
bead showed the date of entry of the sun 
into the various signs of the zodiac, but 
these are here omitted as involving an un- 
necessary complication. 

The cover of an old book may be con- 
veniently used instead of a loose card, the dial 
being traced on the right-hand inside page of 
the cover. A little pocket can be made to 
hold the plummet. and all the instructions 
can be written on the opposite page of the 
cover with the equation of time figures. 
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Problem No. 68. 
Bv ALAN E. C. MARSHALL. (Boston). 
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White to move and win. 


A prettily compound coup, specially con- 


tributed, 
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NOTICE ro OoxntripuTors.—All manuscripts tntended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE М8. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent 10 cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though ecery care is talen. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is зо yreat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special v«lue is рш upon а 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending ín, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents ате 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion ine sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
nolwithstandina. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, . O. P. v 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
uddresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


W.T. GRANTHAM.—Thank you for your letter. Your 
statement, “І have been a subscriber since I have 
been old enough, and my father and grandfather 
before me” is most interesting. Your joke might 
pass if it had a drawing to fit it; but it is rather a 
common experience for homework to improve under 
similar circumstances. 


А WoULD-BE ENGINEKR.—]. We do not require a birth 
certificate. 2. Read the advertisements in “The 
Engineer" which you will find in the newsroom at 
every public library. E 


MtsictAN.—Trobably you mean the choir schools. such 
as those at St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, which 
have been described in our pages. We should not 
think it would be worth coming so far on the chance 
of being admitted. 


THIN LEGS (C. J.).— You nre weak altogether. 
Walk upstairs, don't rnn. Take Phosferine. 


“ROP.” READER.—Yon must stop at once, "Then 
take advice we are giving constantly on the subject. 
Don't wait till it is too late. 

RINGS ROUND THE EYES (Petra).—You won't get rid 
of these until you lead a purer and healthier life. 
Continue the tub. 

PUPPIES FEEDING (R. S.).—Send for Spratt's circular. 
Mention the name of this paper. They have food for 
dogs of all ages. Address, Spratts' Patent, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 

Вілл, DoG.—1. We think you told your friend wrong. 
2. You may use the gloves, but towels, if rough, are 
just as good. 

KIRKHAM (Tamworth).—1. We generally give one 


plate in each volume to weekly readers, but they are 
able to secure all the plates in a packet on the com- 
pletion of the Annual at a price which places them 
about on а par as to total expenditure with those 
who take in the monthly parts. 2. Take as much 
exercise in the open air as possible. 3. “The Trench 
in the Garden" and “A Highway Adventure” can 
only be obtained by securing the ** B.O.P." numbers or 
parts in which they appeared. 4. Use a “graph,” 
for the making of which you should refer to back 
volumes of B. O. P.“ 


A. W. (Barton-on-Trent).— The idea is not bad, but 
the draughtsmanship is not up to our publication 
standard. 


ENAMEL AND A. M. K.—Send your сусе 
to the maker's and have it enamelled. 
You cannot do it properly yourself if 
the old enamel is chipped. 


VARICOCELE (R.).—No; you can't get a cure without 
going to a regular doctor. Avoid advertising quacks. 


A. W. (Canada).—No; we could not without exami- 
nation. Go to the best doctor you know of. 


WHITE Mice (Jack S.).— Why did you not learn how to 
keep them before accepting such a gift? Get the 
small book on the subject published by Mr. Upoott 
Gill, publisher, Drury Lane, London. 


L. S. (Norwich) —We were sorry to have to return the 
two sketchea, but they were quite valueless. You 
would have no chance to make money by such crude 
outlines, 


AJAX (Ongar).—The office of the Association of 
Cycle Campere is at 6 Duke Street, Adelphi, London, 
W.C. "The association has now over six hundred 
members, and is steadily growing. 


S. W. G. (Barking). - We fear you have little chance 
of succeeding at present. You need lessons in figure- 
drawing before your work could be taken seriously. 

D. TowNsEND.— No; 2000 will not be a leap year. The 
century year is never a leap year. 

G. Н. MERCER.--l. A pause is made between each 
letter. 2. Апу movement that is not in the code; 
generally a jerk to the right. 

А. F. HariFAx.—l. Killing-bottles are sold at all 
natural-history shops. 2. They require no special 


treatment to preserve them, but keep some 
naphthalin in the case. 


С. W. RowRoTBAM.—1. You can buy the lenses at 
Dollond's, opticians, Ludgate Hill mc. 2. An 
acetylene lamp gives an excellent light for the par- 
pose, but it is very hot. 


R. LARGE.—1. On a draught-board the first white 
square on the left hand is No. 1, and the rest go from 
left to right horizontally till the last white square on 
the right is No. 32. 2. The small letters under the 
neck of the King’s head are the initials of the 
designer. 


Н. E. Brooks.—See the first article and write to the 
address therein given. 
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BRITANNIA VICTRIX. 


By C. G. FURLEY SMITH. 


0" England never loses what England once has 

won! 

Amid the western pine-trees or 'neath the southern 
sun, 

Where once in proud possession an English foot lias 
trod, 

The sign and seal of England are stamped upon the 
sod. 

There English speech and English thought take root 


and bloom anew, 


And men by English measure judge of what is right 
and true, 

And love of England bloesoms out where'er her 
children roam, 

Til those who ne'er saw England yet speak of it 82 
“ home," 


Oh, England never loses what England once bas 
won! ; 

For all that's best of England descends from sire to 
s0n,-— 

A dower of faith and loyalty, of courage strong and 
pure ; 

The strength that can be silent, the strength that 
can endure, 

The pity that protects the weak, that raises up the 
slave, 

The pride that mocks at tyranny, and smiles above 
the grave. 

Oh, England, if such gifts be thine to give thy sons 
as dower, | 

God keep thee, mighty England, still worthy of thy 
power, 
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HEN Beazley struck Inglis the blow 
was no mere gallery hit—it was not 

given in his old sarcastic wav. He had 
come from the Head's room boiling over 
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By REGINALD Н. POOLE. 


CHAPTER IX. —WHO TOLD THE HEAD ? 


with rage. and the few minutes which 
elapsed before Inglis came out from dinner 
cooled him very little. 

The three had gone to see thc Doctor as 
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desired, and anticipated a row, but they had 
little or no idea what the cause could be. 
When they did learn it they were consider- 
ably surprised. 

Dr. Murray was a pleasant man—particu- 
larly on Speech Day and at the sports. He 
was one of those men who always appear to 
be restraining themselves slightly. When he 
was pleasant he gave one the impression that 
he was really a jolly sort, only he was keeping 
himself in hand for the afternoon. Out of 
school, when he was quite free, you could 
imagine him laughing and joking; but at 
school he was precisely thesame. And when 
he was annoyed he gavea similar impression. 
You felt that he was keeping some of his 
annoyance back and it would be well to 
treat him gently. 

He was evidently annoyed with the three 
innocents who came before him at twelve- 
thirty. He looked annoyed, and he even 
showed a trace of annoyance when he spoke. 
Beazley knew at once that this was no 
ordinary row. 

“ You sent for us, sir ? ” he ventured to 
suggest, when they stood in the room. 

“I did," the Head replied. “ Beazley, 
Crawford, Lucas—of the Remove ? " 

“ Yes, sir," they answered, and there was 
not a touch of sarcasm in Beazley's whole 


being. There was оше about Dr. 
Murray which made you feel how wrong it 
was to be wicked. Even Beazley would 


leave the Head's room reformed—for quite 
five minutes. 

" Will you tell me," began the Head, 
speaking very precisely, “ where you spent 
yesterday afternoon ? ” 

* In the town, sir," answered Beazley. 

Where? asked the Head, looking 
right through Beazley. 

“In the billiard-room, sir, at the ‘Rose 
and Thistle,’ said Beazley hastily. It was 
no use giving the Head any half-truths. 
When he asked where you were at a particular 
time he wanted to know the exact spot to a 
few inches. 

The Head looked at the three in turn. 
It was a pleasant way he had, and the 
effect was generally understood by those 
who had passed through the ordeal to be 
equal to the best refrigerator on the market. 
Beneath that look you froze, and only 
began to thaw when next he spoke. It 

uced everyone to the same level—a help- 
less, hopeless condition. 

“The ‘Rose and Thistle'—a biliard- 
тоот!” repeated the Head after he had 
brought his.audience to the icy statue stage. 
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“ You were aware, I suppose, that you 
were breaking bounds ? " 

The three began to thaw. “ Yes, sir," 
was the answer, most dolefully and sorrow- 
fully given. 

And you were not content with breakin 
bounds alone," said the Head, rising an 
beginning to speak more quickly, “ but you 
must induce another boy to accompany 
you—a boy who has not been in the school 
more than a few weeks. I wish to hear no 
explanations "—none of the three had 
attempted to explain—"' I am fully aware 
of all the circumstances. You may con- 
sider yourselves fortunate that I have not 
decided to send you from the school As 
it is А 

The .Head finished his lecture abruptly 
and walked across the room. Shortly after 
Beazley left, to be followed by Crawford 
several minutes later. Lucas was last in 
alphabetical order and he was the last of 
the trio to say farewell to the Head. But 
eventually they were all together again and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that, so far 
as the Head was concerned, the billiard- 
room dccount had been settled. 

There was another aspect of the case, 
however. Who had told the Head? And 
why had Inglis not been with them in the 
Doctor's room ? 

To put two and two together occupied 
very little time. In Beazley's mind there 
was no doubt whatever that their late mis- 
fortune was entirely due to Inglis. Had he 
not tried to get them into the same trouble 
before ? Did not Schultz tell them Inglis 
was а sneak? It was plain to see how he 
had done it. He had told the Head that 
they had taken him there—compelled him 
to go perhaps—and as soon as he could 
escape he had come away disgusted. And 
the Head, of course, had him, excused Oh, 
if only Beazley could put his hands on 
Inglis he would pay him out! 

* We'll wait here until he comes," Beazley 
told the others. Leave him to me—let me 
settle the business.“ 

His first 5 towards the settle- 
ment we have already seen. It was an 
excellent beginning. Unfortunately for 
Beazley, Inglis was not the kind of youth 
who waited for explanations. 

He was too surprised for the first five 
seconds after Beazley had struck him to do 
very much. When he recovered sufficiently 
he grasped one fact. Beazley had hit him ; 
therefore 

Beazley was waiting. But he was just a 
fraction too late with his guard. Inglis 
repaid the first blow immediately, and both 
were level, but neither satisfied. 

What happened in the next few minutes 
could only be guessed. "There was neither 
science nor method in the fight. Both were 
too full of fury to care what they did but 
hit out. 

* Go in, Beazley ! ” his friends encouraged 
him. 

Whitmore and one or two others took 
some time to recover from their astonish- 
ment at the whole proceedings. When 
they did, they perceived that it would be 
well to stop it at once. Some of the masters 
would be coming out soon, and, anyway, 
there was not much fun in a fight like this. 
It was time to interfere. 

The one who interferes in a fight has none 
too pleasant a task. Whitmore and his 
allies had to do a little fighting themselves 
before they succeeded in pulling the two 
apart. " 

* Come out, Inglis! Will you come out! 
asked Whitmore, trying to force himself 
between the two. What do you want to 
fight herefor ? What's the row, Beazley ?’ 

The pair were 
beautiful sight did each present. 


Both were 


at last separated, and a. 
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panting like wild beasts and both were well 
marked with the other’s handiwork. 

„Drop it, Beazley !” advised Hartigan, 
who was holding on to Beazley’s right arm ; 
some one else had the left in charge. 

* Wait—wait ! " panted Beazley. “ I—I'll 
pay you back—you сай!” 

Leave me—alone—Whitmore," Inglis 
begged. “ Let me—go! What—what—did 
he want to hit me—for ? " 

* Come away!” insisted Whitmore. 

It is a strange thing about scraps of this 
kind that one’s friends are always so sym- 
pathetic and yet so firm. Whitmore knew 
nothing of the cause of this sudden out- 
burst and thought it better to discover the 
reason before the fight went on. Neither 
did Inglis know, but he wanted to have the 
fight and leave the cause of it all until it was 
over. 

The persuasions of their respective sup- 
porters at length had weight with the 


fighters. They yielded to the general desire 


to wait and have the thing properly arranged. 

But why did Beazley hit ше?” Inglis 
still required this explanation. 

" Why did you go for him like that, 
Beazley ?" asked Hartigan, as general 
arbitrator in the matter. 

“Why?” said Beazley. 
cause he’s a sneak, a cad 

Inglis made a valiant attempt to reach 
Beazley, but failed. 

“ Give us a proper explanation," demanded 
Hartigan. He was a good man, was Hartigan, 
for a situation such as this, There would be 
no fight until he knew the reason, and then, 
if everything was satisfactory, they could 
have a proper one. But no scrapping while 
Hartigan was about, if you please. 

Beazley, assisted by Lucas and Crawford, 
explained, Hartigan telling Inglis to keep 
quiet. 

The gist of their explanations was that 
Inglis, at some time at present unknown, 
had been to the Head and told him a wholly 
perverted story of yesterday afternoon's 
affair; that they knew for a certainty he 
had on a previous occasion told one of the 
masters concerning their visits to town; 
and that, having sneaked to the Head, he 
had been alloved to go scot-free. He had 
brought а row on the heads of Beazley’ and 
his friends, and—Beazley was going to 
smash him up for it. 

Inglis, of course, denied every detail of 
the accusation. He had never sneaked, 
neither to the Head nor to any master in 
the school. He was prepared to prove it— 
preferably by knocking Beazley’s features 
into pulp. 

The language of both parties was neither 
grammatical nor elegant. It was merely 
forcible. 

“ You’ll swear you never sneaked, Inglis ? ” 
demanded Hartigan, totally ignoring the 
proofs offered. 

„Of course I didn't," said Inglis. 
you think ái 

That's good enough," Hartigan inter- 
rupted. “ You're mistaken, Beazley, and 
you ought to apologise." 

“What! Im not mistaken,” retorted 
Beazley. “ I know what a cad he is. Why 
didn’t Murray leg him up with us?” 

This was a hard question, but Hartigan 
was & wise man. He knew that if they 
began the fight again it would probably 
mean another row with the Head. Sup- 
ported by Whitmore and others, he insisted 
on a separation. The crowd broke up, 
some to go with Inglis, others to go and hear 
the fuller details from Beazley. 

On one point the accusation against 
Inglis was speedily destroyed. The Head 
had not sent for him with the others for 
reasods of his own. But whether Inglis 
ha told him the story or not, Dr. Murray 


“ Why ? 


, 


Be- 


¢ Do 


was not the man to let one off free, even 
though he had only been in the school a 
few weeks. Inglis knew the school rules, 
and was well aware that he was not allowed 
to enter a billiard-saloon. His invitation to 
the Head’s room came shortly before tea. . 

The conversation which took place there 
is not of sufficient interest to record. The 
Head .was fully aware of everything con- 
nected with the matter, and knew that it 
was the first time Inglis had accompanied 
Beazley. Dr. Murray warned him that it 
would be well if it were also the last. The 
meeting was brought to a conclusion in a 
similar manner to the one with Beazley, 
Lucas, and Crawford. Dr. Murray had had 
a busy day. 

This incident becoming known through- 
out the school, told in favour of Inglis. 
Hitherto there had been few who did not 
have some slight suspicion that Inglis was 
to blame, and therefore to be shunned. 
There is nothing which any right-minded 
fellow abhors more than a sneak. Inglis 
had not been in the school long and his 
character was not generally known. More- 
over, he was half a foreigner, and there is 
often a suspicion, totally unfounded, that a 
foreigner is capable of anything mean. 

Not all were converted to the belief in 
Inglis's innocence by the fact that he had 
received his share of censure. They knew 
the Head, and guessed that in any circum- 
stances he would not allow any of the four 
to go quite free, whether they reported the 
facts to him or not. If Inglis thought the 
Head was that kind of a man,.then he had 
made a mistake, and serve him jolly well 
right ! 

Certainly Beazley and his clique did not 
change their opinion one fraction. Inglis 
had sneaked—and Inglis should be paid 
back. That at least was Beazley's firm 
determination. 

On the other hand, Whitmore and Stan- 
ford did not believe Inglis had anything to 
do with the matter. Inglis had scarcely 
been out of their sight since tca-time ycster- 
day. ln any case, it was absurd to think 
of the idea. 

“ But vou had better be careful of Beazley 


in the future, Stanford warned Inglis. . 
“Its a rum business, and only the Head 
himself knows who told him about the affair.“ 


“ And he won't tell,” added Whitmore. 
“Wish I knew how he came to know! 
I should like to mect the fellow who actually 
did tell Murray." 

But unfortunately there was little hope 
they would ever know that. Only the Head 
knew—and another. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 


A STRANGE TALE OF 


IDDEN by the darkness, and favoured 
by the wild confusion he had caused, 
Gratton had struck out softly into the 
middle of the running river. He had taken 
the precaution to drop in below the raft 
bridge, and would have a free course now 
through the cleft in the rocks and out into 
the open country. That course was free, 
certainly, but fraught with dangers he had 
not foreseen. It ame quickly evident 
to the boy that but for the friendly aid of 
the current itself in keeping him afloat he 
must soon have succumbed to the weight 
of his boots and clothing, and he prayed 
inwardly for speedy passage past the town 
ere the task of keeping up proved beyond 
his strength. 

Once away through the cliffs, and out of 
the oppressive shadow of town and rock, 
he thought he could strike a low sandy spit 
he had noticed previously when he had taken 
that cross-country march in procession to 
the edge of the weed-strewn sea. Here 
he would regain the land, and use his best 
powers ashore. He forgot, however, a 
second danger, until, as he propelled himself 
pantingly along, a sudden unpremeditated 
splash just as he came to the ravine caused 
a shout from the bank. Then it flashed 
across him that, since the day when the 
ery of Ka Phranol!" had made so great 
& commotion in the city, precautions had 
in some degree been taken, as if against an 
unseen foe.  Ámongst these precautions 
had been the posting of sentries upon the 
ridges above, and upon the river banks, 
where the water entered and left the city. 
The noises in the centre square were not 
near enough here to quite deaden the 
splashing he had unwittingly made, and the 
shout of the wakeful sentry sent a thrill of 
fear through him. 

Dimly he could discern a form on the bank, 
and he prayed earnestly that his own form, 
low down in the swift gliding current, might 
not be at similar disadvantage. In his 
momentary fright he failed to strike out, 
and in spite of the stream his mouth went 
under. All his nerve could not prevent a 
second struggle now, and instantly a splash 
in the water, a little ahead of him by good 
fortune, showed that his presence was the 
cause of suspicion. The sentry had hurled 
& spear with what might have been fatal 
effect. The danger, however, was soon 
over, for he had now regained his steadi- 
ness, and was gliding down between the 
rocks. 

Whether pursued he knew not. All his 
thoughts now were upon that little sandy 
haven a short distance the other side of 
the gorge. Spent, and soaked to the bones, 
he at last struck upon this much-desired 
shoal, and slowly drew himself out of the 
water. 

“ So far safe, thank God!” he thought, 
and lay for a few moments upon the warm 
dry bank, under cover of the grasses, 
listening with all his ears. 

Every now and again shouts could be 
heard, but those might easily be put down 
to the fire. Indeed, he had got away none 
too soon, for very shortly he could discern 
down the gorge he had left signs of a glow 
beyond, which, had it come earlier, might 
have betrayed him. He thought, too, the 
sky above seemed to be growing lighter. 
Undoubtedly the fire had got its grip. In 
all probability his escape was not yet known : 
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no doubt the folks over yonder had enough 
to fill their minds for some time to come. 
Even the sentry whose zeal had well-nigh 
frustrated his flight most probably had no 
notion as to what he was aiming at, and may 
possibly have put down the absence of 
further commotion to the fancied success of 
his throw. 

But, for all that, he must be off. Rising 
and shaking himself, taking off his wet jacket 
and wringing it, and emptying his boots of 
water, he set out again in the lonely dark- 
ness. He was on the side of the city 
towards the hill. It was to the hill he must 
repair. So, through the darkness, urged 
forward by the frenzied fear of pursuit at 
any moment, he plunged on, coming often to 
untimely grief amongst the shrubs and the 
uneven portions of the ground. At length he 
struck, by what he regarded as the greatest 
of good fortune, the road which should lead 
him on his way. 

He paused here for some little time, 


keeping open ears for danger, but hearing: 


nothing beyond the sounds of night, in 
themselves quite sufficiently disconcerting 
to the boy under those conditions. 

He had rested for a short interval, and was 
feeling chilled in his wet clothes, when a 
sudden sound thrilled through him. He 
stood up, every nerve drawn tight. Again 
and once again he heard it, a noise as of a 
distant shouting. He threw himself at full 
length upon the road, and put his ear to the 
ground. He heard, or thought he heard, 
а dull tramping. It might be fancy, or—no, 
no, surely no fancy, for there again was some 
angry shouting. They had missed him, 
they were coming: already perhaps they 


меге out of the city and upon the road. 


He was not by any means clear how far 
away that sound might be ; nor could he be 
sure they had no dogs with them. True, 
the few dogs of the city did not seem to be 
of the kind vseful for tracking. but they 
might have others, for aught he knew. He 
listened once more. At any rate he could 
trace no sound of barking, nor, indeed, of 
horses’ hoofs. What a good thing there were 
so few horses, and they only used by the 
upper class for pleasure, so far as he had 
seen! Well, he must fly now, if never before. 
And, rising, he ran with all the strength that 
the training on the dear distant fields of 
Lunechester had given him, and whipped 
and spurred by the ghostly terror behind. 

He chose the road, as offering less obstacle 
in the darkness to his running. It iht 
he hardly knew—lead him wrongly, or it 
might—though unlikely—bring him against 
some native, if any there were who roamed 
this land at night ; but that he must chance. 
Oh, how he гап ! 

The shouts had ceased. Whatever their 
cause, they were left far behind. Ah, well, 
the farther the better! If he were caught 
now, perhaps the awful fire would be laid to 
his charge. If he were caught now, perhaps 
death would be his lot. Death! How he 
ran as he thought of this! Death by that 
ghastly cloven tree in the wood below the 
hill—the very hil to which he now was 
hasting. 

Little time for aught but flight did he 
give himself till he had gone ns far as his 
strength permitted. He could hear no more 
shouting, and, creeping beneath bushes away 
from the road, he granted himself а much- 
needed rest, And here, despite his heated 
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body, he lay panting and distressed, till at 
length, feeling secure in the freedom from 
further cries and noise of pursuit, he dropped 
off into disturbed slumber. 

The dawn was appearing as he woke, and, 
stretching stiffly after the sleep spent in his 
damp clothes, he rose slowly.and looked about 
him in the gathering light. So far he could 
see no sign of any human beings, and at 
present he was safe. At least, he hoped so; 
but what danger of hidden foe might be 
lurking near he could not say. Cramped, 
lonely, oppressed, he poured out his sorrows 
in silent prayer, and, taking fresh courage, 
went cautiously forth. The fruit of tho 
prickly pear and the banana were plentiful 
and allayed the craving of physical hunger, 
giving him fresh strength to push on. 

He was quickly upon his journey to the 
hills, which rose up not far from where he 
had slept. His conjecture had been right : 
the road he had followed led to the grove, 
and he was almost into it before he had 
stopped his flight. In alert wariness he 
picked his way to the place where the ridge 
slanted up the mountain side. As he emerged 
into the clearing by the alligator pool his 
heart seemed to stop, for he heard a stealthy 
movement amongst the trees at the edge of 
theopening. Hestepped back and crouched, 
gritting his teeth and clenching his fists. If 
it should be one of the people of the distant 
city, he was not to be taken without a fight 
for it. Not he! His teeth grated savagely 
as he thought of this, and his brows drew 
angrily together. 

A short wait in trembling suspense brought 
no further sign of living presence, and 
stealthily the boy crept out and ran past 
the stockade. Careful as his movements 
had been, they were not destined to pass 
unnoticed. There was a rush and a spring 
as he ran softly forward, and but for his 
agile alertness he had surely been pinned to 
the ground, as the huge form of the chief 
priest himself flew through the air almost 
on top of him. The impetus carried the 
man forward too far, his prey having for- 
tunately escaped by а quick swerve, and he 
fell his length upon the ground. "When he 
rose again Gratton was several yards ahead, 
and sprinting in excellent style. Now or 
never! If there were others in front he 
was done for, but of that he refused to think 
for more than one frightened instant as he 
dashed on. 

With a savage cry the man rose and rushed 
after him. Glancing back a brief second, 
Gratton saw that his pursuer, for all his 
huge bulk, was no mean runner, and his 
own energies were taxed to the utmost. 
He formed his plans on the moment. There 
were apparently no others in ambush, and 
the ledge of rock was at hand. He would 
take it. If he got up to the narrow part 
in safety he could defy more than one black 
priest. 

Puffing and straining, he sprang at the 
rock, and dashed desperately forward along 
the ledge. But the result was sufficiently 
Startling to almost throw him off his guard. 
No sooner was his intention plain than his 
pursuer uttered a wild cry—it might have 
been of fear, so wild it sounded—and 
Gratton, looking back, saw him fling himself 
face downward upon the ground, and remain 
prostrate. The boy climbed upwards, thank- 
ful for this brief respite, and wondering as 
to its cause; (till; the bend above the pool 
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being safely passed, he saw no more of the 
prostrate priest. 

After that his climb, though stiff and ar- 
duous, was made in security from immediate 
pursuit. But the gap at which he and 
Bissett had been checked on their first 
descent proved a sore difficulty. Go back 
he dared not; go forward apparently he 
could not. It was one thing to jump the 
chasm with the opposite ledge lower than 
the one on which he stood: quite another to 
negotiate the same gap in the reverse 
direction. Moreover, on the former occasion 
he was in cheering company : now, he was 
alone. Then, he was fresh, and full of wild 
excitement : now, he was spent, and trouble 
had set heavy upon his young shoulders. 

Suddenly a plan suggested itself. Some 
little way down he had passed a mass of 
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tough fibrous creeper, growing upon the 
rock. It seemed exceptionally strong, and 
might possibly be convertible into an 
improvised rope. Cautiously retracing his 
steps, and on the keen look-out for anyone 
who might be likely to have followed him 
into his fastnesses, he reached the spot, 
and tore away long shoots, which he twisted 
into rope of strength sufficient to bear his 
weight at a pinch. Hurrying back, he 
threw, after some effort, a doubled portion of 
rope over a projecting piece of rock on the 
hillside near the farther edge of the gap. 
Having tested this, he held his breath, and 
risked all in a swinging jump, pulling himself 
atthe same time sharply forward by the rope. 
The effort was successful, and, jerking the 
string free во that it might be of no assistance 
to a possible enemy, he ran up the slope. 


In another few minutes he was inside the 
wrecked '' Sunflower," and the note left by 
Robeson was in his hand. It told in brief 
words the position of the land in which they 
found themselves; the departure of Sir 
Frederick and himself in search of the boys; 
and the way out through the gully and crater 
from the scene of the disastrous collision. 
And that was all. He read it through, and 
looked round. Then the quick run of sad 
events that had crowded upon him and his 
friends in these last eventful weeks came 
back with crushing force in that quiet and 
lonely cabin. He stood for a moment, his 
breath coming hot and fast. Then his head 
went down upon his arm as he leaned against 
the side of the small room, and he sobbed 
aloud in his uncontrollable grief. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROWLAND'S FORTUNE: 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE, STRUGGLE, AND VICTORY. 


By ADRIAN LEIGH, 


Author of “The Adventures of Jack Alderson, V.C," “A Night in a Burmese Jungle," etc. 


Ww: galloped at full speed out of the town, 
through the suburb of Santa Lucia, 


and past the little hamlet of Oza, where we 
found General Paget hastily bringing back 
the reserve from the harbour and forming 
it across the road. The reports of the 
cannon had now increased to a continuous 
roar, and, as we topped the ridge on which, 
half a mile in advance of the reserve, the 
divisions of Sir John Hope and Sir David 
Baird were facing the advancing French, 
we saw the whole battle spread out like a 
map before our eyes. 

The two armies were, as I have said, 
drawn up on opposing ridges, separated 
only by a valley of less than half a mile in 
width. On the north both ridges were 
bounded by the estuary of the River Mero, 
but on the south the French ridge was not 
onlv higher than ours but of greater extent, 
and curved round, enveloping and out- 
flanking our position. This peculiarity of 
the ground gave Marshal Soult an advan- 
tage that he had not been slow to seize, for 
already a great battery was posted on the 
southern extremity of his line, the balls 
from which were ploughing up the ground 
and tearing horrible gaps in the ranks of 
Nir David Baird's regimenta. 

Simultaneously with our arrival, Sir John 
and the rest of his staff galloped up and 
drew rein, and I was at once struck by the 
change in the Commander-in-Chief’s appear- 
ance; for his noble face was illumined with 
a joy 80 intense as to be utterly transformed 
from the stern weary countenance that we 
had so often looked upon during the last 
two weeks. 

At the same moment two strong columns 
of French infantry rushed down from the 
opposite ridge, and, sweeping across the 
valley, made straight for the small strag- 
gling village of Elvina, that lay some little 
distance down the slope before us, garrisoned, 
if my memory serves me right, by & com- 
pany of the 50th Foot. 

In sixty seconds the French columns 
poured into the village and drove out its 
small garrison, and then. preceded by a 
cloud of skirmishers, broke up into eight 
separate attacks, and advanced up the 
hillside towards us with loud cries of “ En 
avant! Tue! tue!” Sir John set spurs 
to his charger, a handsome cream-coloured 
animal with black mane and tail, and, 
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galloping up to a battalion of Highlanders, 
cried : 

Now Forty-second, remember Egypt!“ 
And, in an instant, a yelling line of waving 
kilts and glittering bayonets dashed down 
upon the advancing French and swept 
them back to Elvina, for the possession of 
which a most desperate duel then ensued, 
under a veil of sulphurous smoke that 
completely hid the combatants; though 
their loud cries, the rattle and flash of 
their musketry, and the wounded men 
crawling back from the murky death-pit, 
left us in no doubt as to the nature of the 
combat. 

But though, for the moment, the French 
advance was checked, the situation was 
still critical. Sir David Baird had been 
wounded and carried to the rear; the 
enemy's infantry was pressing round our 
right flank in large numbers, while, farther 
to the south, his cavalry could be seen ad. 
vancing straight upon the road to Corunna. 
But Sir John showed no trace of anxiety 
or even of excitement. Calmly and deli- 
berately he gave his orders, despatched his 
staff with them to the various parts of the 
field. and then rode to where a French 
column had gained a footing close under 
the ridge on the extreme right. One 
British regiment, the 4th Foot, alone was 
there to withstand the impending onset. 
Sir John hailed its commanding officer. 

“ Throw back your line, Colonel Wynch." 
he cried, and prevent them from out- 
flanking us!” And as the regiment 
executed the difficult manceuvre without 
for an instant relaxing its fire, he added in 
delighted tones: Bravo! bravo! That's 
exactly how it should be done! 

Then he turned and looked behind him, 
but all the staff had already been despatched 
with orders, and for the moment I was the 
only horseman near. 

" Ah, Mr. Rowland," he said, with a 
smile, I remember you have а good mare. 
Please ride to General Paget, with my 
compliments, and tell him to advance and 
drive back those cavalry over there (point- 
ing to the French horse on the hills to the 
south) and then to press forward and fall 
on the left of their line." 

Little did I think as I galloped away that 
those were the last words I was ever to hear 
from his lips. But so it was, for when I 


returned from delivering my message I 
found him on the slope above Elvina, 
where the 42nd and the 50th were still 
struggling with the French for the possession 
of the village. Before I could reach him, 
two battalions of the English Guards came 
rushing up from the rear to restore the 
fight, and as Sir John turned to give them 
his orders I saw him suddenly dashed from 
his horse on to the ground. For a moment 
it did not appear that he was seriously hurt, 
for he instantly raised himself upon his 
elbow; but, as his staff closed round him, 
he fell back again. and the last that I saw 
of him was his living. but mangled, body 
being carried back to Corunna in a blanket 
by six men of the Guards and the Black 
Watch. 

Of the rest of the battle there is little to 
be told. The movements Sir John had 
ordered befcre he received his mortal wound 
resulted in complete success, and, as evening 
fell, Marshal Soult withdrew his dispirited 
forces back to their position, and the British 
Army fell back to Corunna, where, that 
night and the next day, it embarked un- 
molested by the French. so severely had 
they been handled. And on the seventeenth 
and eighteenth the transports at last stood 
out to sea, carrying back to England the 
little army that had dared and suffered 
so greatly, and leaving but one trophy in 
the enemy's hands—a grave dug hastily on 
the ramparts of Corunna citadel: the 
grave of the noble and heroic Moore. 


The voyage to England was tempestuous. 
but the gale blew right astern, and a week 
from the day when we watched the citadel 
of Corunna sink below the horizon, we saw 
the white cliffs of Dover. 

By Captain Waters’s management we 
had all been enabled to sail in the same 
transport; and while Francesca and Luis 
were overcome by the sea, Dona Rosa 
proved an excellent sailor, so that I was able 
to learn from her many details of my poor 
mother’s early life, and of her romantic 
and tragic marriage with my father, Wilfrid 
Mowbray. 

But there was one thing Dona Rosa could 
not tell me, and often, as I paced impatiently 
on the deck, did I ponder over and over 
again how my mother, little more than » 
girl, had found her way with me across the 
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sca to England, and then to Thornton, to 
find her death, and leave her little son on 
the threshold of her lost husband's home. 
That is a mystery that I shall never fathom, 
at least until this life is over and I once more 
meet that dear mother, of whose care and 
love in this world I was so cruelly robbed. 

Another question, too, was debated 
among us during the voyage—at least when 
George was not by—and that was the ques- 
tion of Sir Catlin’s guilt. On this point 
Captain Waters had the most positive 
opinion—an opinion, as will be seen, that, 
for want of further proof, we were all forced 
to adopt. It was inconceivable, he argued, 
that Sir Catlin could have had any previous 
«nowledge of my mother’s reckless journey, 
and therefore that her sudden appearance 
at Thornton must have been a complete 
surprise for him, and that, seeing himself 
thus faced with the loss of all he possessed 
if he admitted her or my identity, he had, 
on the spur of the moment, denied all 
knowledge of her, and thus entered on the 
course of deception that had, in the end, 
brought him to the horrible alternatives of 
taking my life or being discovered. 

As soon as we landed at Dover it was 
agreed that Captain Waters should conduct 
Dona Rosa and Francesca to London and 
see them comfortably installed there, and 
that George and I, as soon as we should 
nave obtained a most necessary change of 
clothing—for George had nothing but what 
he stood in, while I was still in my Spanish 
rags—should post direct to Thornton to 
beard Sir Catlin. 

At first Captain Waters had offered to 
accompany us, but this offer I declined for 
George’s sake, for my r cousin, as he 
now was proved to be, had behaved splen- 
didly throughout: not once since the day 
of Corunna had he attempted to throw a 
doubt upon the truth of my story, and not 
once had he betrayed a sign even of unfriend- 
liness towards me ; and whatever his father's 
sin, it was no fault of his, and I was deter- 
mined that he should suffer for it no more 
than I could help, and that whatever lay 
before us at Thornton should have no other 
witnesses than ourselves. 

And so, two days after our landing, we 
set forth together in the post-chaise side by 
side, in silence or talking disjointedly on 
indifferent topics; and it was not until we 
were whirling over the frosty January roads 
on the final stage from York to Thornton 
that the object of our journey was alluded 
to. Then, as the towers of the Priory came 
in sight, George laid his hand timidly on my 
knee and said : 

Spare my father all you can, Rowland; 
I don't believe he can have known." 

But the interview we both so dreaded 
never took place. For, when at last we 
reached the village, we saw that the flag 
that always waved on the Clock Tower when 
the baronet was at the Priory was not in 
its place. 

“ He is not at home," said George in a 
tone almost of relief. 

But when we drove into the court and 
drew up at the Great Entrance, we were 
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surprised to sec the door opened, not by one 
of the footmen, but by old Ned Waines 
himself, whose face, though it lighted into 
a smile of welcome as he saw me, instantly 
grew very solemn as he recognised my 
companion. 

"'Tha'st heard then, Master George 
aa mean Sir George,” he said, as he came 
slowly down the steps. 

George staggered 
deadly pale. 

Heard what, man ? " he cried. 

“ Abaat Sir Catlin,” drawled Ned. 

No, I've heard nothing. Speak, man! 
speak! 

“ Sir Catlin died last Toosday; he war 
buried yesterday," said the old man. 

George turned to me. 

“ Oh, Rowland!” he gasped, and I had 
to pass my arm round his waist and support 
him into the house. 

One thing more only requires to be told. 
The next morning, when the mail arrived 
from York, my good old foster-father, who 
from the time he heard the wonderful news 
that his Rowland lad " was none else than 
the son of his hero, Mr. Wilfrid, had followed 
me about as though I had been some strange 
visitor from another world, brought me a 
letter. 

* 16 be addressed to Sir Catlin," said he, 
but aa thought as now tha'rt squire ы 

" You'd better take it to Mr. George. 
Ned," I said, but then I saw the hand- 
writing on the envelope. 

No, give it to me," I said, and, as soon 
as he had left the room, I tore it hastily 
open, for it was addressed in Colonel Char- 
millys well-known hand! Апа this is 
what I read : 

“I am here in Bristol in hiding and in 
great want of money. Both English and 
French have been after me for my life, and I 
am flying to America. So, for heaven’s sake 
send me the two thousand guineas at once. 
You owe them me, for ће is dead ! I need say 
no more, except that you need have no fear 
of consequences, for I managed so that it 18 
generally believed he died in the snow on the 
Guadarama during Napoleon’s march. Do 
not delay a moment to send me the money. I 
am in great distress.” 

So, after all, he had not been hung, and 
what became of him, in the end, I do not 
know ; for that was the last I ever heard of 
him, save once, years afterwards, when I 
came across a pamphlet written to prove that 
he had never been a traitor to the English, 
and in the reading of which, as may be 
expected, I had some amusement. But 
his lettcr to Sir Catlin I kent secret, for I 
was unwilling that Georgo should read 
such damning proof of his father’s guilt. 
And, indeed, were he still alive, I should 
never have penned this history ; but it is 
now ten years since he fell at Waterloo, 
leading his Hussars in pursuit of Napoleon’s 
shattered army in cı at immortal combat 
that, at last, gave peace to all the world, 
and the true tale of his father’s wickedness 
has now no power to wound him. 

And now Í must draw my story to a close, 
for although I might go on to set forth 
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how George and I returned to Spain and 
fought at Talavera and Busaco; how we 
took part in the storming of Badajoz, and 
what we found there; and how Don Carlos, 
and I, and another brave man, invaded 
France and rescued Don Miguel Valdez 
from his prison at Tarbes, —I fear that my 
tale has already been overlong in the 
telling. 

After months of endless trouble with 
lawyers, sworn affidavits, and search for 
papers and certificates in Spain, in all of 
which Captain Waters rendered me in- 
valuable assistance, I was confirmed in my 
inheritance as Sir Rowland Mowbray and 
Squire of Thornton, where George, whenever 
he could leave his military duties, lived with 
me as with a brother, until he fell, as I have 
already said, fighting bravely in his country's 
quarrel. 

Captain Waters has fulfilled his early 
promise, and is now a general officer in 
India, and a Knight of the Bath. Old Ned 
lived to close on eighty years, and now lies 
in the village churchyard by the side of 
Mrs. Purvis, and not far from good old 
Parson Ives. Tom Slingsby, being wounded 
at Corunna, left the army, and now profit- 
ably farms two hundred fertile acres that 
he leases from his old captain in the village 
fights. The gallant old Pride served George 
for many years and then lingered out her 
days in easy comfort in the Priory paddocka. 

Of my friends in Spain, "Don Carlos 
sometimes comes to visit me, but not often, 
for he and Luis are two of the men who are 
struggling, with might and main, to raise 
a new Spain from the ruins left by the 
Peninsular War. While Francesca— well, 
as I look out from the library window at 
which I am writing, I can see her walking 
on the lawn arm-in-arm with our eldest son ; 
for Francesca is my wife. 


аана o od .. 


F all the cheeky cubs І ever saw, young 
Wykeham takes the biscuit. He’s 

а new kid that we've lately sported at 
Tyndale's. He's the same who scattered 
tin-tacks along the corridors on first night, 
and then yelled out Fire!“ when all the 


WYKEHAM’S UNCLE. 
By HERBERT J. PEEL. 


fellows were asleep, and he’s rapidly making 
himself a name which is likely to prove 
inconvenient. | 

Wykeham is in the Fourth, and во am I, 
and as I am top and he's bottom, I suppose 
we have chummed on the principle lòf 


extremes meeting. At any rate, we're 
bosom friends, and work and get whacked 
together. 

The yarn that I want to spin relates to 
the time when Wykeham had not been a 
week at school, when the tack incident was 
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still green in everyone's memory, and when 
he had not yet asked the mathematical 
master whether he really wore a glass eye. 

We were sauntering near the gates, waiting 
for the bell to ring and call us in for an 
hour's impot., when the old postman came 
panting along, and my chum at once popped 
in front of him and stopped him. 

Got a letter for me! My name's Wyke- 
ham—Robert Wykeham.” 

Old Ben stared silently at him for a 
moment; then he sorted his letters and 
handed one out and passed on. 

" We're in luck, Dicky, my son!" ex- 
claimed Wyke," ‘prodding me unex- 
pectedly with his elbow just above the 
buckle of my cricketing belt. Fortune 
smiles upon us. We are free ! 

“ How's that?” I asked, straightening 
myself up with an effort. Who is the 
letter from?“ 

* Uncle Ted," Wykeham answered. He's 
stopping a while in the town, and has asked 
me to meet him at Weebles'." 

“ Weebles' ? I gasped. It was the fairy- 
land of Tyndalians. A place where a fellow 
could revel in good grub and sow the seeds 
of a lifetime's dyspepsia. 

“Yes. He's stopping most of the day. 
Asked me to tea—and 1 may take a friend. 
You'll go, Dicky ? " 

I embraced him and the opportunity 
together. 

So Wykeham and I got our impot. post- 
poned, arrayed ourselves in our bravest 
attire, and, followed by a menacing knot of 
envious compeers, set out on our way to 
the town. Our form master had given us 
each an exeat, so we felt safe from prowling 
seniors. 16. was mid-week holiday and the 
weather was glorious. 

We took a good walk before tea-time, 
acting under Wykeham's advice, for he said 
it would be rude to turn up without appe- 
tites. But promptly as five o'clock struck 
we entered the door of Weebles’, and then 
stared blankly at each other. The place 
was ompty ! 

A smiling young lady behind the counter 
told us, however, that Wykeham’s uncle 
was out. He had been called off on busi- 
ness, and would be back in half an hour. 
Meanwhile, we were to have tea, and he 
would have a chat with us afterwards. 

Wykeham and I fell in with the arrange- 
ment resignedly, feeling that we could better 
devote our attention to the eatables when 
not obliged to keep up a conversation, and 
my chum promptly reeled off an order 
which it took the attendant a good five 
minutes to execute; then we retired with 
our spoil to a shady corner, where a marble- 
topped table and two chairs seemed specially 
intended for us. 

For some time we were silent, but happy, 
until a fearful doubt began to assail us. 
Wykeham's uncle had not turned up, and 
the whole thing might be a hoax! 

My chum breathed his suspicions to me 
through a huge mouthful of pork pie; but, 
though my heart beat faster, I shook my 
head, and a glance at the letter set our 
suspicions at rest. So we ate on, and a 
repeat order was on its way to us, when the 
doorway was blocked by the great figure of 
a man, and we heard a loud jolly voice 
inquiring whether his nephew had arrived. 

I sighed in relief, but Wykeham turned 
pale, and pushed his plate away as he rose 
and faced the newcomer. 

* It's not uncle Ted ! " he gasped sidelong 
to me, gulping down something which 
seemed to have fastened in his throat. 
“ There—there must have been a mistake ! ” 

At that moment the big man's eye fell 
on us, and he strode towards us; and I saw 
Wykeham give a grim smile as he pulled 
himself together. 
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“ Which of you two young shavers is my 
nephew? he asked in a voice which 
seemed to shake me to the very marrow. 
`* I hope you have both had a good tea." 

„Very good, sir; thanks awfully,” said 
Wykeham, keeping his voice steady with an 
effort. “ But—but you're not my uncle 
Ted, and I am not your nephew. There has 
been a mistake!“ 

The big man stared aghast and the 
attendant behind the counter tittered. 

“ You're not my nephew ? " he muttered ; 
and Wykeham shook his head. Then who 
are you?” 

I'm Robert Wykeham, sir: answer also 
to the names of Bob’ and ° Wyke.’ ” 

" But. Robert Wykeham is my nephew, 
so you must be the youngster I want.” 

Wyke felt the logic of this, and so did I— 
for we had had a very comfortable tea and 
were in a mood to be easily convinced. 
Still, something preyed on my chum's mind. 
and at last he blurted it out. 

“ You're not my uncle,” he said. 
least vou're not uncle Тед!” 

" But that's just what I am, amd no 
other,” roared the big man, playfully smiting 
Wyke heavily on the back, so that he had 
to gasp. ‘* You don't know me, that's all; 
and I don’t know you, for the simple reason 
that we've never seen each other before. 
I heard, quite casually, that you were 
schooling at Tyndale, and thought I'd like 
you to look me up as I passed through the 
town." 

Then we gave in, and had a splendid time. 
Wyke's uncle turned out a brick and never 
flinched when Weebles gave him the bill. 
Instead of growling, he hurried us off to the 
river, hired a boat, and you may guess we 
feathered clean and showed some style. 
He was so pleased with us that he kept us 
at it an hour, which was a doubtful compli- 
ment, seeing that he was so awfully big and 
stout. 

At length һе pulled out his watch; and 
we took the chance to wipe the perspiration 
out of our eyes, while we respectfully lay on 
our oars. 

“My word!” he said, it's half. past 
six; and my train goes at a quarter to 
seven." 

“And we're due in for prep. at seven- 
thirty sharp!" panted Wyke. It's toko 
for us this time, if we're late!“ 

We turned the boat gingerly without 
shipping more than & small bucketful at 
the stern, and Wyke's uncle said his things 
would soon dry ; and we were back at the 
landing, with wind and tide in our favour, 
before you could say knife. Then we 
landed, and Wyke's uncle stumped up for 
the boat, and gave us each a bob for the 
way we had rowed. 

“It’s funny about our not knowing each 
other," he said more than once, as we walked 
on; and we all laughed, and said it was— 
very funny. “ But, of course, we never met 
before. 

Wyke looked a bit mixed up the last time 
he said it, and seemed glum. 

“ I wonder if I've two uncle Teds ?” he 
muttered. 

The big man slapped him on the back and 
chuckled. 

That's a point, certainly," he said. 
“ I suppose you know that other uncle Ted 
very well." 

“ Awfully,” mumbled Wyke ; and you're 
not a bit like him, or anyone else of our lot— 
my relatives, I mean." 

Is it possible that we have been mis- 
taken!" Wyke's uncle exclaimed. ‘ Can 
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there be another Wykeham studying at 


Tyndale ? " > 
My legs seemed suddenly to get shivers in 

them, and a horrible fear, a kind of night- 

mare thought, took the frightful form of a 


reality. There was another Wykeham at 
Tyndale; and he was none other than the 
captain ! 

We had done him out of his afternoon's 
spree—and he was not the sort of man to 
forget it. Some school captains may fall 
into line with the “ story " pattern, and lay 
themselves out for the good of the com. 
munity. Ours was a beast, and it would 
take some tact to work this business into 
smooth water, if he ever got to know about 
it. 

In my panic I blabbed this all out, and 
implored Wyke's uncle to keep the thing 
dark. But he smiled that awful smile 
which a grown-up man can give when he 
looks down on the troubles of schoolboys. 
“ГИ make it right." he chirped, and dived 
into the telegraph office, which we were just 
passing as we saw him on his way to the 
station. 

The game was up—and I knew it! There 
was no more chance of secrecy. I knew he 
was going to wire and give the whole thing 
away, and a wild idea came into my mind 
to shin up the telegraph pole and snip the 
wires, and so stop the message ; but before I 
could screw myself up to do it, Wyke's 
uncle came bouncing out, all smiles. 

I've done it!" he chuckled; and I 
knew instinctively that he had done it only 
too well. 

After that the walk to the station was not 
cheerful, so far as I was concerned ; but 
when we got there, and the jolly old uncle 
stood us treat at the automatics, and gave 
us another shilling each, 1 began at last to 
perk up, and when his train waltzed up to 
the platform, Wyke and I pushed him into 
& carriage where there was a foot- warmer, 
and we waved hands to him until he and the 
train glided from sight. 

Then my chum turned to me with a weary 
little smile, and said : i 

Another row, Dick ? ” and I nodded. 

We didn't feel very jolly just then—not 
like the festive pair who had regaled so 
comfortably at Weebles’—and, somehow, 
we weren't in a hurry to get back to 
Tyndale; we knew we were safer where we 
were. 

But we had to go in the end, for Wykeham 
refused point-blank to run away on the 
money we had with us; so we walked back 
to school, arriving just in time to be stuck 
down late bv the Crocodile." 

Prep. didn't last for ever, and the ringing 
of the jolly old bell told us that. for a time 
at least, we were free to consult our own 
fancies. These led us down to the “ grub- 
shop." which we wanted to compare with 
Weebles'; and we had just come to the 
conclusion that there was no comparison 
at all, when in romped the captain's fag with 
a note for the two of us. He slammed it 
down before us and went. It’s a way that 
he has—and it pays! We looked at the 
note in silence. 

" Lets burn it," said Муке; but I 
burked that, so we opened the thing and 
read it. 

" Tight squeeze? I murmured; and 
Wyke nodded. 

Come on," « Г) choke 
him off." 

So we went, and I noticed that, as Wê 
neared the school buildings, he slowly 
counted his money, and kept on repeating 
something to himself. But I felt that this 
was nonsense—that time was precious 
and a word of advice what he needed. 

„Look here," I said hurriedly. “ this may 
turn out a painful meeting. Our captain 
is awfully touchy, and a beast into the 
bargain. If we mind our eye he may 
decent; but there’s one thing he never 
stands." 

* And what's that ? " inquired Wykeham. 


he muttered. 
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“ Cheek!” I answered. It makes him 


like a madman.” 


và I be careful," said Wykeham ; and I 


believe he meant what he said. 

When we reached the captain's study we 
found him in, and raving like a lion. He 
began to accuse us of intercepting his 
letters, and flourished the telegram. 

I saw that look come on Wykeham’s face 
which always gives me the shivers. So I 
pushed him on one side and tried to pour oil 
on the troubled waters. But it was no use. 
The captain got hotter and hotter. He 


pne have been put to various uses at 
different times of the world's history, 
and indeed they still are ; but some of their 
occupations are gone. We once had climb- 
ing-boys—slaves of chimney-sweeps. who 
climbed up the inside of house chimneys 
and swept down the soot. In Gloucester- 
shire there were billy-boys, who carried up 
from the iron mines trays or billies " of 
ore on their backs. We have read too of 
cabin-boys, who still exist, but the powder- 
monkey boy long since came to an end. 
And the whipping-boy seems to have 
flourished but for a comparatively short 
period, and died out before the days of 
Queen Anne, and probably many of our 
readers never heard of him. 

The title is liable to be misunderstood. 
To be grammatical, we say that the word 
“whipping " is not to be taken as active, 
but passive. A whipping-top is a top that 
is whipped ; and a whipping-boy was a boy 
that was whipped : whipped, not for being 
naughty, but as his trade or calling. 

In Scott's “ Fortunes of Nigel " we meet 
with a knight who had been whipping-boy 
to our King James L when he was the young 
King of Scotland. 

In those days it was firmly believed that, 
since boys could not or would not learn 
without being beaten, it was necessary to 
inflict pain on their bodies in order to 
impress knowledge upon their minds. Now, 
it happened sometimes, as it still happens, 
that a king was carried off by death while his 
son and successor was quite young. Then 
the government was undertaken by a 
Regency. and the king's education was put 
into the hands of tutors and governors, and 
they of course held the current theory of 
their time that stick and book must go 
together, like horse and cart. A young king 
was a young boy, and would, like other boys, 
sometimes be lazy or careless or mischievous, 
or perhaps saucy ; in which case, what was 
to be done? It were a kind of treason to 
strike him, even with a golden-handled 
whip, there's such divinity doth hedge a 
king." It would never do to bid him hold 
out to the cane that hand with which on 
state occasions he held a sceptre, nor to lay 
the lash across those shoulders which would 
one day have to bear the weight of a king- 
dom; nor would it be seemly to drive a 
prince through the jungles of geography and 
arithmetic by means of a twig. as though 
he were the son of a mere commoner. And 
yet, without the stick, neither boy-king nor 
peasant’s son could be thoroughly instructed. 
An untaught king—that was a shocking 
idea! A king howling and rubbing himself 
—so was that ! So they came to a deadlock. 

We do not know. who he was that invented 
the way out, but some genius seems to 
have suggested that one of the royal play- 
mates and companions should be appointed 
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whipped out his cane from the drawer and 
made a stride towards me. 

It was then that young Wykeham spoke. 

“Took here, old man," he said coolly, 
there's no need to get in a flurry. There's 
been a little mistake, that’s all—and that's 
the long and short of it. My name's Bob 
Wykeham, the same as vours is. and we both 
have an uncle Ted. The only point that 
needs putting straight is that I turned up 
instead of you. So as it's no use crying 
over spilled milk, and as the grub we've 
eaten is gone for ever, here's something for 


WHIPPING-BOYS. 
By CLEVEDON KEN. 


to take the king's place and punishments. 
* Make believe," he said, "that this boy 
is the King, when his sacred Majesty goes 
wrong, or refuses to go at all; thwack him 
for it, and let the King see and hear it ; it 
will make him more careful in future. And 
as for the boy himself, well—he ought to 
be proud of standing, or kneeling, in his 
Gracious Majesty's place—even if it be a 
place of execution." 

So some unlucky boy was appointed to be 
the proxy for correction," in the language 
of the Court, but whipping-boy " in 
common language ; and became liable to the 
rod whenever the real offender deserved it. 

In the case of James 1. we are told that 
one of his tutors used to lay on to the proper 
back; which he might have done from a 
conimon-sense view of justice, or because the 
pupil was so hopelessly troublesome that it 
was only through his own skin that any 
improvement could be expected. But in all 
other cases, both this same King James 
under his other tutors, and other royal boys 
that we know of, had their regular “ proxies 
for correction." 

James's proxy was one Mungo Murray, 
called Malagrowther by Scott; King Ed- 
ward vi. while Prince of Wales had Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick for his. This boy, who was his 
dearest personal friend all through his short 
life, was the son of an Irish baron. was two 
years older than the Prince, and had been 
put into the hands of Henry ут. as а 
hostage for the good behaviour of his father. 
The historian Fuller wrote of him: He was 
Prince Edward's proxy for correction, 
though we may presume seldom suffering 
in that kind, such was the Prince's general 
innocence and ingenuity to learn his book ; 
yet when such execution was done, as Fitz- 
patrick was beaten for the Prince, so the 
Prince was beaten in Fitzpatrick, so great 
an affection did he bear for his servant." 
This shows us that the whipping was a real 
proper hiding, and not merely an empty 
flourish ! 

It is comforting to us, with our keener sense 
of justice, to know that, as a rule, the poor 
proxy had amends made to him when his 
office was outgrown. Edward, а year or 
two before his death, sent Fitzpatrick to the 
Court of France to finish his education, and 
to see what was going on there ; and on his 
return he restored to him his father's for- 
feited title. Queen Elizabeth also showed 
him great favour. We read also that two 
French boys who were proxies for their King 
Henry 1v., and were whipped in his stead 
by a tutor who was afterwards Pope, 
became in their mature years cardinals at 
Rome. 

Still. we can hardly suppose that the 
expectation of future compensation made 
up for the present stings of a whip or smart 
of a twig. At least, I do not myself know 
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you to go and stand yourself treat at the 
grub-shop; it's not up to Weebles', but it 
may serve, especially under the circum- 
stances.” 

He threw a shilling down on the table 
as he spoke, and seemed to think it was all 
over. But at that very instant the storm 
broke, and we were for a time overwhelmed. 
Fortunately for us, the captain had been 
bowling some fast balls before prep., and so 
his arm was getting tired; still, as it was, 
we felt the situation keenly. and we squirmed, 
though we didn't howl much. 
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any boy who would to-day agree to be 
whipped for H.R.H. Prince Edward of Wales 
for the prospect of a Commission in the Army 
some six years hence, or to make himself 
liable to be caned for H.R.H. Prince Henry 
on the chance of being appointed to a 
Colonial Governorship when forty years old. 

And as to the other side of the case, we 
can hardly suppose that the royal culprit 
could quiet his conscience, when hearing 
the howls and seeing the writhing of his 
proxy, by resolving that, when he came into 
the exercise of his power, he would make 
it all up to him by giving him a place at 
Court. and securing him a good time in the 
enjoyment of it. 
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THE JANITOR'S SOLILOQUY. 
ANY DAY DURING VACATION. 


| There's a stillness enough to appal ! 

No voice in the class rooms; no sound in the 
hall. 

The playground is silent: my footsteps alone 

Re-echo like guns from the paving of stone. 

I peep through the windows surrounding the Quad 

To thrill with a feeling both eerie and odd, 

For out of the shadows in fancy I see 

The faces of boys looking dimly at me. 

Each stairway I scale on the tips of my toes; 

Each door that I open I noiselessly close ; 

And when I must cough, at its thunders I quake, 

For silence so deep 'tis a terror to break. 

The cat glides around like a shadow of care, 

Surprised by the peace lying thick on the air, 

And asks, when we meet, in her own elfish way, 

“How comes it I'm so unmolested to-day ? 

Though strange, 'tis a fact you may safely assume : 

Lre gust had а doze in the juniors’ room!" 


And wide-eyed with wonder she steals through the 
shade, 

Still cautious as one who is often betrayed, 

Though not wholly fearful, for soon is she seen 

Curled soft in the sunshine, superbly serene. 


The bell in the steeple hangs silent and still. 
How often its cord I have pulled with a will! 
But the army is seattered it calls into line; 
Some wander in Norway; some follow the Rhine. 
Some whisperec wild tales most astounding to me 
Of Alpine ascents and adventures at sea; 

Some hinted at treasures they meant to secure 
With & reel and a rod and a suitable lure; 

And if all their faneies have changed into truth 
The world bas been altered since / was a youth. 


I hailed their departure with joy. for I own 
They “get on my nerves" ere the term is half flown: 
Yet, wild though the tumult, I freely declare 
This stillness and silence are harder to bear: 
And if I could think that the toll of that bell 
Would bring them all back by some magical spell, 
Га seize ita old rope with a will for the work, 
And rouse it from sleep with & jolly good jerk. 

е JOHN LEA, 


SELECTED AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


PERCY -V. BRADSHAW, 


Luthor of “The Fourth Form F. 
“The Cackler: Club," ¢ 
CHAPTER IV. 
| WELL remember the first time 
a famous invention was in- 
troduced to us. We knew that 
“ Sniff” had been experimenting 
in his rooms for ever so long, 
and he dropped hints from time to 
time that he would хооп be able to 
prove, by mechanical means, just 
how much energy is expended by 
the brain and body on the average 
days school work, and what foods are the 
most sustaining to manual and brain labour. 
The idea seemed almost uncannilv clever. 
and not a little terrifying. Would this 
invention really be able to detect slacking 
and show whether or no à fellow Wiis work. 
ing at the highest pressure? Would it 


prove that the brain and body were sus- 
tained in an ideal i... мег by an even 
plainer diet than that already provided by 
the school authorities? Would it show 
that the average boy could quite easily 
endure another two hours’ work each day ; 
that we had too much sleep ; that lines were 
absolutely no punishment—or in any other 
way make our life harder ? s 

One morning when we arrived at the 
laboratory we found the dreaded instrument 
already installed, and Sniff” hovering 
round it with a beaming face. We couldn’t 
resist the temptation of crowding around 
also, and he relaxed, for this occasion, his 
usual firmness of discipline, and gave us & 
little lecture on the invention. 

“ You see here, you fellows,” he began, 
“a machine which, if it fulfils my expecta- 
tions, may make Brocklesby and ite labora- 
tory famous throughout the world. 

"Let me explain my idea in simple 
language. You have before you a large 
box, about eight feet long, four feet wide, 
and six feet high. It is made of copper and 


glass, and if you peep through this porthole 


into the interior you will see various record- 
ing instruments with dials and needles. 
I don't propose to explain these to you yet, 
but they are the heart and soul—the life- 
blood, veins, and arteries of the machine, 
which I have provisionally named the 
Energy Tester—for that is precisely its 
object. 

" It will record, from the heat given off 
by the body of the person working within, 
the amount of energy which is expended in 
the various daily tasks. I hope you fellows 
will sacrifice yourselves from time to time 
in the cause of science and allow. me to 
imprison you within the walls, so that I 
сап find how much energy you exhaust in 
the tackling of your work. Ishall also have, 
by way of variety, a bicycle placed within, 
and the willing victim will work the pedals 
for an hour, so that I may discover the 
etfect on the system caused by violent exer- 
cise. T shall watch you, working or playing 
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t SNIFF'S" ENERGY TESTER. 


within, from my porthole, just as one watches 
the insect under the microscope—though I 
don't want you to look upon this hasty 
comparison as containing any suggestion of 
insult to you. 

The Lower School—and possibly some of 
you fellows—will be able to help me by their 
experiments with food; for when some of 
my tests are unduly prolonged, refresh- 
ments on an ample scale will be provided 
for my willing prisoner, the dials and re- 
corders following his mental and physical 
actions unerringly.“ 

There was a distinct stir among the 
crowd when the mention of refreshments 
was made, and there were also murmurs of 
„Jolly good idea that, sir," I should like 
to see hat I could do for you, sir.“ There 
will be a tremendous Lower-School rush to 
help you with the food tests, sir ! "—followed 
by the first of the many inquiries. 

Excuse me, sir.“ broke in one of the 
fellows. '' Can't you tell us just how the 
machine is supposed to work? I mean, 
how those dials and things are affected by 
the body? 

“ Well," replied the genial inventor, “ I 
can give you a general idea. The chief test 
wil be the heat given off by the body. 
This heat, whether you're working, resting, 
or eating, will settle as a vapour upon the 
copper walls, from which it will be carried 
off as moisture to an intricate weighing 
apparatus. The weighing of this moisture, 
after very careful consideration of the type 
of work the 'victim' has been engaged 
upon, will give me the information I want." 

Isn't there any ventilation, sir? in- 
quired another youth. “ Do we have to 
stick in there and stew till we can't stand it 
any longer? 

"No. m 
[17 Sniff.” 


dear faint-heart," replied 
“ I haven't been quite so foolish 


as to neglect the important essential of- 
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ventilation. There is а ve 
special system of inlet and outlet 
pipes to meet your natural craving 
for fresh air." 

We heard a great deal, during 
the next few days, of the possi- 
bilities of the Energy Tester. 
While everyone considered it won- 
derfully ingenious, a considerable 
section of the school especially 
the Kindergarten—regarded it 
with mistrust. The youngsters 
had many ingenious reasons for 
looking upon it with suspicious 
eyes, and “ Ducky Dent —whose 
vouthful flirtations, you will re- 
member, were responsible for his 
alluring nickname—was especially 
loud in his protestations. 

He wouldn't be appeased even 
by my reminders that all great 
inventions greeted with a 
storm of disapproval at the outset, 
and my advice that, unless he 
wanted to be numbered with the fossilised 
cranks who screamed themselves silly with 
indignation when the stea m-engine and, more 
recently, the motor car put in an appear- 
ance, he had better dry up. 

Ducky's special pal, young Nugent, was 
heart and soul with him. 

“TI reckon Ducky’s quite right," he said. 
t< Sniff's" a decent chap, and all that sort 
of thing, and though I'm sure he wouldn t 
play any low-down tricks on a fellow with 
his copper box, the results of the tests will 
be carefully watched by the school governors. 
you bet; and supposin' the box proved that 
а chap was quite as capable of doin’ a hard 
day's work on a handful of monkey nuts, or 
a plate of porridge, or a lump of suet—or 
praps a hunk of bread and drippin’, as on 
the usual joints and vegetables, d'you mean 
to tell me they're goin' to keep on givin' you 
decent food ? Not much! 

“ You Upper-School chaps, who are soon 
goin' to leave, may not think it worth 
about; but what about the 
Kindergarten, who'll be frowstin' here for 
years to come ? D'you think we're goin to 
sit down and smile while a machine proves 
that drippin' and suet are the ideal foods 
we ve all n waitin’ and longin' for! 

" Yes," continued Ducky, and what 
d'you think of that bike idea ? You heard 
‘Sniff’? say that he was going to have ^ 
chap in there now and then, pedalling for 
an hour or so, to see what amount of energy 
he exhausted ? Well, what d’you suppose 
that means? Why, that the wretched 
machine will start clicking away fit to bust, 
and when the chap has done about twenty 
miles without moving a yard, and the wa 
are simply dripping with heat, the Head, or 
one of those fussy old governors, will look in 
and say, ‘Ah! you see, violent хе 
takes too much out of the dear lads! Schoo 
work isn’t half so exhausting, I suppose, Mr. 
Harcourt * No, as I thought, not nearly ! 
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We must make arrangements to givc the 
boys more improving school work and much 
less exercise.' 

“We shall all be frightfully proud of 
* Sniffs' Energy Tester then, sha'n't we, 


when it has turned us into a crowd of bulgy- 


brained swots who've forgotten what exercise 


That grubby humorist, Jacky.” 


was like? No, thank you very much, you 
don't get me in that nice new-looking rat- 
trap while I can scream for help!” 

But the new idea had, like all important 
innovations, its doughty champions ан well 
as its bitter foes, and ''Sniff" told me, 
during the day after the machine made its 
appearance, that he was already inundated 
with applications from would-be prisoners. 

"I was much interested," he said, to 
receive offers not only from my colleagues 
and the boys, but from the housekeeper and 
members of the school kitchen and cleaning 
staff. 

The housekeeper writes: Dear Mr. 
Harcourt—I should be glad to help you any 
evening with your new machine, if I could 
be of any use. I don't mind sitting still for 
an hour or so; in fact, I should be only too 
glad to be undisturbed by the boys, so, if 
you'd like to see how knitting and crochet 
affect the regulators, I will gladly bring 
along my work and place myself at your 
disposal. 

Then here's a quaint note from one of 
the kitchen maids : * Dere Sir, —I have heard 
from Walter who helped to carry your new 
Mashene to the Labatery that you will want 
people to sit inside so as to tell what harm is 
done by different kinds of work, so as my 
young man is a way for a few days I am not 
walking out to-morrow evening as usule 
and if you would like me to clean the brights 
or do my knives, or polish fireirons in the 
mashene, I will be please to help you, 
Hoping this will suit you and with best 
respects from 

“+ Yours obedient, 
“° ANNIE WILKINS.’ 


“ But possibly this," continued our popu- 
lar inventor, with a grin of enjoyment as he 
held up a half-sheet of paper. will interest 
you more than * my obedient Annie Wilkins' 
friendly note. It’s from that grubby 
humorist, Jacky—the . school bootblack. 
Read it." 

I took a dirty scrap of paper from Sniff’s ” 
ha The words upon it were written in 
pencil, and the paper was smeared with 
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thumb-marks which would have given the 
Finger-print Department of Scotland Yard 
no difficulty whatever to identify, while the 
writing and spelling were a sad reflection 
on Jacky's scholastic training. It read as 
follows : 


“ Mr. Arcort, sir, 

“ Ope this finds you well as it leaves 
me at present I rite with my respecks to 
arst if you would like me to clean boots in 
the new box what you done all out of your 
ead. Worlter as told me all about it and he 
sez its a marvlus bit of work and you wants 
people to go inside and see how hard they can 
work. І сап do boots quicker than anyone 
in the school I think and would be glad to 
show you. Opein no offence which it is not 
meant. 

" Your humble and affec. 
" JaACKY.” 


These communications not only proved 
the great interest which the new invention 
was creating, but gave an eloquent idea as 
to the inventor's universal popularity. But 
" Sniff" finally decided to begin his ex- 
periments with one of the Sixth, and to 
gradually work down “ through the various 
stages of the animal kingdom " till he got 
to a healthy specimen of the Kindergarten 
kid. 

The captain of the school was the first 
to make a martyr of himself in the cause 
of science, but I didn't see the result of his 
imprisonment, as the test took place one 
evening unknown to the school. 

The second was Sharpe, our footer cap- 
tain, who did his hour's penance in full view 
of the class. ** Sniff,” in locking him іп, 
apologised for the fact that the chamber 
was not large enough to enable Sharpe to 
try a few of his famous shots for goal, but 
the present experiments might develop 
eventually into Energy-testing " apart. 
ments large enough to aczommodate a 
couple of football teams. 

Sharpe went in, looking back at us with 
& combined expression of martyred heroism 
and farewell, and while the recorders got on 
with their work we tried to settle down to 
ours. 

Every now and then Sniff took a peep 
at Sharpe and reported all well," and when 
the hour was up, our heroic captain came 
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you imposed too great a strain on tho 
instruments. I’m taking the Fourth in 
about five minutes’ time, and I will see what 
they can do.” . 

I heard afterwards that the Fourth 
representative, Gibbon, a notoriously com- 
fort-loving person, . settled down snugly, 
after he had been installed inside, to a nap, 
and “ Sniff,” being busy with experiments, 
left him to it for half an hour, with the 
result that the recorders were quite stationary. 

So Gibbon was hauled out in disgrace, 
mumbling something about the stuffy 
ventilation. Then Morton. the Form's most 
violent swotter, took his place, and for the 
first time the electric needles started to 
quiver in recl earnest. The result of this 
steady grind was eminently satisfactory to 
Sniff,” who thanked his victim heartily, 
as Morton stepped out fanning his heated 
brow with an exercise-book half full of 
algebraic calculations. 

During the next day or two all sorts of 
youths were immured within the copper 
chamber, while '' Sniff ” gaily collected his 
data and the Lower School made anxious 
inquiries as to whether anyone had been 
given a “ food test yet. They were much 
relieved to find that ''Sniff" had first 
decided to try the effect of physical energy, 
and soon the stationary bicycle was installed, 
Bobby Corbett, my best pal and the school's 
best goalkeeper, being invited to try his 
luck and see how far he could get in an hour. 
So, after whispering a pathetic farewell to 
me, Bobby stepped forward, the door 
opened, he lumbered on to his mount, and, 
as the door closed, we heard a whirr and 
rattle which showed that the rider was 
already at work on his record-breaking 
journey to Nowhere, in the cause of “ Sniff " 
and Science. 

Five minutes after he had started, Sniff " 
tried to look in through the peephole, but 
the glass was already covered in steam and 
the recording instrumenta were being taxed 
to their utmost. Bobby's sudden erithusiasm 
for science was apparently going to beat his 
enthusiasm for goalkeeping. Half an hour 


went by. and still the whirr and buzzing 
continued, much to the inventor's delight ; 
but the last half-hour was going to see 
dramatic developments in the history of 
^ Sniff's " Energy Tester. 


“ Morton, the form's most violent swotter, took his place.” 


back to the world again, and '' Sniff," after 
thanking him, examined the instruments. 
“TI don't find," he said. that the hour's 
work has exhausted a great deal of your 
energy. In the earlier experimental stages, 
Sharpe, when I was my own victim, I made 
more effect on the recorders in ten minutes 
than you have made in your hour; but 
поа, you didn't overdo matters, in case 


“ Sniff" himself was busy with an ех. 
periment in which we were all trying to 
take an intelligent interest, when, suddenly, 
from the direction of the box, there came, in 
addition to the whirring noise, a mysterious 
scraping; then something cracked loudly, 
we heard a muffled cry from Bobby, and, 
before Sniff had time to leave his 
Bunsen burner (and test tubes, а louder 
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crash startled us, followed quickly by a 
smashing of glass, and, to our horror, the 
copper box was thrown violently over on to 
its side. 

“ Sniff" flew to the door immediately 
and unlocked it, and there was the energetic 
Bobby, sprawled on his back, still clutching 
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bruised shoulder, a grazed leg, and a rather 
nasty cut on the hand, he was perfectly 
sound; and he was full of sympathy and 
apology for having been the cause of the 
wreckage. 

* Sniff’ could see at a glance what had 
happened. The energetic and weighty Bobby 
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The Energy Tester comes to Grief. 


the handle-bars of the bike, splinters of glass 
from the recording apparatus and the sides 
of the chamber being distributed all round 
him. 

** Sniff'a " first concern was, naturally, to 
find out whether he was hurt. Bobby 
assured him that, with the exception of a 
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Е“ mechanical toys which boys сап 

make are able to afford more amusing 
entertainment than the little contrivance 
about to be described. 

The whole thing is very simple, costing but 
& few pence for actual materials, and, being 
without any complicated mechanism, can 
be made by any boy possessing a few tools 
and sufficient patience to follow the direc- 
tions here given. 

The sketch (fig. 1) shows a little gymnast 
performing on a horizontal bar, and b 
simply actuating the lever the little fellow 
will go through a variety of actions ia a very 
clever and lifelike manner. The greater the 
skill displayed in the manipulation of the 
handle, the more varied and natural are the 
movements; and if the little man is well 
made and skilfully balanced. the number of 
changes he is capable of making is much 
greater than at first sight would appear 
possible. 

The materials required to make the toy 
nre few, and consist of a piece of board to 
form the base, a piece of iron wire about 4 in. 
thick and 9 in. long, some brass wire 
about 2 ft. in length and q in. thick, some odd 
pieces of wood for blocks, supports, etc., and 
& piece of tin (a coffee or similar tin with the 
bottom knocked out and side cut down and 
opened up flat will answer well). 

The body of the gymnast himself presents 
the most difficulty, and should be tackled 
first. His body, arms, legs, etc., are made 
entirely of tin, carefully cut to shape and 


had worked too hard, the support which 
ought to have kept the bike stationary had 
suddenly snapped, and the frantic pedaller 
had been hurled against the side of the box, 
which had brought the whole machine 
crashing on to the floor. : 

While Bobby was shaking himself, wiping 
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coloured to represent the dress usually 
worn. 

Let us take our sheet of tin and cut out à 
piece to form the body of the man, about 
24 in. high (see a, fig. 2). To ensure getting 
the proper shape, it is better to carefully 
pencil the outline on & piece of paper first, 
and then stick this to the tin, and, when dry, 
cut round the pencil line with a pair of 
tinman’s shears or an old pair of strong 
scissors. This part of the work should not 
be hurried over, as a little extra care be- 
stowed on making the man appear as life. 
like and natural as possible will be amply 
repaid by the superior appearance of the toy 
when finished. You will probably find it a 
little difficult to follow the pencilled outline 
quite accurately with the scissors. but any 
small deviations from it may easily be put 
right afterwards with a file. 

We can now proceed to make the arms and 
legs in the same manner. The former should 
be about 2} in. in length from hands to 
shoulders, and must be made all in one 
piece—4.e. without any elbow joint (see b, 
fig. 2. Be careful to make the hands large 
enough to carry the horizontal] bar which 
has to pass through them. The legs should 
be jointed at the knees, the length from the 
thighs to the knees being about 1} in., and 
from the knee joint to the heels also about 
ljin. No ankle joint is required (see c and 
d, fig. 2). 

Having got our little man cut out, unless 
he is like Humpty Dumpty in the nursery 


the perspiration from his face, rubbing his 
bruises, and grinning rather ruefully at the 
wrecked Energy Tester, some of us who 
had rushed forward were helping “ Sniff" to 
pun his damaged invention into something 
ike ita former position. 

There were two or three bad dents in the 
copper, nearly all the delicate recording 
instruments were hopelessly ruined, and 
there was such a lot of broken glass that 
Bobby's escape was quite miraculous. 

Poor old “Sniff”! He needed all his 
Duet to show a stiff upper lip and a smiling 
ace to us after such a crushing disappoint- 
ment, but we know the sort of stuff he's 
made of. and he had our fullest and sincerest 
sympathy. 

I am disappointed," he confessed, as he 
dismissed us. That machine represented 
months of thought, experiment, and hard 
anxious work; but we can often learn more 
from our failures than our successes, and 
even the few experiments allowed me 
have proved that the Energy Tester will 
be of use to the world, and I shall start, 
as soon as possible, re-making my instru- 
ments. 

" I regret having to disappoint those of 
you who offered to help me, but I will give 
you an opportunity of repeating your offers 
in the future. The bright spot in this un- 


. fortunate business is the fact that the acci- 


dent to Corbett was not attended with more 
serious consequences." 

Then the class broke up, and Bobby 
trotted out to the housekeeper for a little 
first-aid. In an hour the news of the 
accident had been circulated round the 
whole school, and the Head the next morning 
offered the sympathies of everyone in 
Brocklesby to Sniff "—whose talents will, 
I feel sure, be recognised at no distant date 
by the world at large. 

(To be continued.) 


“ BOY'S OWN" MECHANICAL GYMNAST. 


rhyme, there should be no difficulty in 
getting him together; but we shall require 
the services of a soldering iron to help us. 
After soaking off the paper patterns, the 
next thing is to pierce holes where the joints 
are required. Take hold of one of the 
pieces, and with a sharp-pointed instrument 
—the point of the scissors may be used if 
you have nothing better handy—make à 
very small hole through the metal. Take 
care not to drive the point through with too 
much force, or a rough ragged hole will be 
the result. It is imperative to the successful 
working of the toy that all joints should 
work quite freely and smoothly when put 
together, so that any rough projections 
(which, notwithstanding all your care in 
making the holes, are almost certain to occur) 
must be hammered and filed neatly down 
before attempting to unite one limb to 
anóther. Don’t forget to make holes through 
the hands for the bar to pass through. 
Small French nails, cut off short near the 
head, make excellent rivets, and may 
easily made by driving a nail into any rough 
piece of wood to within, say, a quarter of an 
inch of the head, and then with a small file 
cutting the nail off short, leaving the head 
and about an eighth of an inch remaining, 
which will form the rivet. If there is any 
roughness near the head, as there often 
is on French nails, this must be smoothed 
down with the file before cutting off. | 
We shall require two such rivets 1 in. 
long for the knee jointe, and two others 
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about 4 in. long for the shoulder and thigh 
joints. Take one of the legs and pass one 
of the short rivets through both pieces at 
the knee joint (the holes must be large 
enough to admit the rivet freely). Lay both 
pieces down with the head of the rivet 
underneath, and it will be found that 
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the shank protrudes about u in. through 
the holes. Place a slip of thin card- 
board between the joint, so as to raise 
the upper piece slightly, as at e (fig. 2). 
Now heat your soldering iron and apply 
a small dab of solder to the rivet. This 
will secure it from falling out, and the 
strip of cardboard may then be removed. 
(The cardboard serves the purpose of separat- 
ing the parts a slight distance, which allows 
of free movement to the joint after the 
rivet is fixed.) Proceed with the other leg 
in the same way. 

To join the legs to the body, use one of 
the long rivets, and insert in between each 
leg and the body a small “ washer," made of 
a circle of wire filed smooth and flat. These 
wil prevent the rivets of the knee joints 
from knocking against each other, which 
must be prevented, by filing if necessary. 
The joint between the body and arms may 
now be made. This is done exactly similarly 
to the last- mentioned. 

It now but remains to colour the body, 
and our little gymnast is finished. Most 
boys possess a paint box, and water colours 
wil take very well on tin, if a little gum 
arabic is dissolved in the water used, so as 
to make a fairly thick gum. Those boys 
who have the good fortune to possess an 
elder brother or sister with a box of oil 
colours will be able to secure still better 
results, as oil colours dissolved in a little 
turpentine are much superior to water 
colours for the purpose; while to those 
who will not rest satisfied with anything less 
han quite a professional finish, the tiny 
tins of enamel procurable at any oil store at 
& penny apiece leave nothing to be desired. 
The attractiveness of the toy when finished 
will, of course, depend upon how the painting 
is carried out, and the object should be to 
represent the dress as naturally as possible. 
Colour one side only—the left-hand side, 


inside right leg. 
We are now fend’ to go on with the other 
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parts. To make the horizontal bar itself, 


all that is required is to cut off about 7 іп.. 


of the brass wire and hammer it out per- 
fectly straight on the bench. The upright 
support for one end of this bar will be 
made from the piece of thick iron wire. 
Every boy knows that when performing on 
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the horizontal bar the feet of the athlete 
swing a few inches clear of the ground. Our 
model gymnast must be made to do the 
same. Stretch him out full length, with 
arms over his head, and measure the dis- 
tance from his hands to his heels; then 
allow about j in. more for clearing the 
ground, and to this add another ? in. for 
securing to the baseboard. Cut off the iron 
wire to this length. 

The baseboard can now be got ready. 
This should be of deal or pine, about 18 in. 
long and 9 in. wide by about 1 in. thick, 
planed up nice and smooth all over. At 
about 6 in. from one end and 2 in. from the 
side, 1aake a hole with an awl. This is to 
take the end of the iron upright just referred 
to, which may as well be fixed at once. 
With the file sharpen up one end of the iron 
to form a sort of point. and drive this into 
the hole in the baseboard to a depth of 
about 1 in. Be careful not to split the 
board ; also mind and get the rod vertical. 

As it will be necessary to make some sort 
of eye on the top of this rod for the end of 
the horizontal bar to pass through, this had 
better be done next. The simplest way is 
to bend the end of the remaining length of 
the brass wire round upon itself to form an 
eye (like the eye at the end of a meat skewer, 
but smaller), and with the help of the solder- 
ing iron secure the eye, wire and all, to the 
top of the iron support. The brass wire can 
now be filed away close to the eye, leaving 
the latter behind (see top of f, fig. 2). Of 
course, you can complete the eye first and 
solder to the top of the upright afterwards, 
if you like; but you will find it awkward to 
hold such a amall thing firmly when the hot 
iron is brought near it. 

One end of the horizontal bar will pass 
through this eye (80 do not make it too 
large), and the other will be supported by a 
piece of wood about 2 in. wide, tapered to 
about 1 in. at the top, with a hole bored 
through it at exactly the same height as the 
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brass eye. This wooden support may be 
secured to the baseboard with nails from 
the under-side. 

Before fixing the horizontal bar in position 
it will be necessary to prepare the picture 
or scene in front of which the little tin man 
will perform. This serves the double pur- 
pose of forming a background behind the 
gymnast and at the same time hides from 
view the mechanism by which the whole 
thing is actuated. А piece of stout white 
millboard about 12 in. long and 10 in. high 
will be very suitable, and our readers with 
artistic talent will here have an opportunity 
of showing what they can do in depicting 
on the canvas whatever they may con- 
sider appropriate. Of course, the interior 
of a gymnasium makes the best background ; 
but this is a matter to be left entirely to the 
choice of the young artist. Whatever is 
decided upon, however, should be sketched 
with the fact in mind that the little per- 
former is to occupy а prominent position 
in the centre foreground. Of course, it is 
not necessary to paint a picture at all; the 
background may be left perfectly plain, 
with the exception that an imaginary sup- 
port and two imaginary ropes for the other 
end of the horizontal bar should be painted 
on the cardboard in the proper places: ог, 
what is more realistic, a dummy upright, 
made of a piece of wood thinned down to 
the same size as the iron upright in front and 
glued to the cardboard, and a pair of ropes 
(thin twine) also stuck on the cardboard 
and secured at the lower end to two tiny 
pieture eyes screwed into the baseboard. 
A similar pair of “ ropes" should also be 
twisted round the iron support and likewise 
secured to the baseboard to match the 
others. Fig. З shows all these details clearly. 

The background is to be secured to the 
bascboard by nailing a strip of wood to the 
latter, and gluing the lower edge of the 
cardboard to it. It would also be advisable 
to glue a strip of wood vertically down both 
sides of the cardboard to prevent it from 
curling up; or, better still, fix the card- 
board into three sides of a picture frame and 
nail it to the baseboard. This will keep it 
quite firm and flat, and will make a nice 
border all round as well. 

Before the background is finally fixed, 
however, a small hole must be pierced in the 
middle of it (ie. an equal distance right 


and left), and at the same height from tho 
bottom as the brass eye on the iron upright. 
Then take the horizontal bar itself and pasa 
it through the brass eye, straight across 
through the hole in the background. thence 
into the-hole in the wooden support. By 
this means you will make quite sure you are 
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nailing the background to the baseboard so 
that the hole through the former is in the 
proper place. 

On the horizontal bar, close to the wooden 
support (g, fig. 3). must be fixed a pulley, 
round which the actuating cord has to pass. 
An ordinary cotton reel will answer the pur- 
pose, and by cutting out two tin circles with 
holes through their centres and nailing these 
to the ends of the reel with tiny tacks (e.g. 


pins cut down short), the reel can be fixed 
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to the horizontal bar with solder. The tin 
circles not only furnish an easy means of 
fixing the reel tightly to the bar, but they 
also keep the reel central, so that it will 
revolve truly. 

The horizontal bar should now be fixed. 
Pass it through the brass eye as before, then 
through the hole in the hands of the little 
man, through the hole in the background, 
and then through the pulley, and finally in 
the hole in the wooden support g. The 
pulley should now be soldered to the bar 
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close up to the wooden support, as this will 
keep the bar from coming out of the brass 
eye at the other end when the toy is working. 
A small tin circle, or something similar, 
should also be soldered to the end of the bar 
behind g. Solder the hands of the gymnast 
to the horizontal bar; these will probably 
be about 3 in. apart. 

Our little toy is now nearing completion, 


and it only remains to make the lever, bow, 
etc., to connect to the pulley. 


The lever should be about £ in. long and 
ł in. thick, made as shown in the sketches, 
and supported at a height of about 6 in. 
from the baseboard by a firm wooden up- 
right, to which it is secured by a pivot 
(screw), upon which it is free to move up 
and down like a pump handle. At the wider 
end of the lever is fixed a bow made of the 
remaining length of the brass wire, first made 
hard or springy " by hooking round some- 
thing firm (a door knob. for instance), and 
then pulling first one end and then the 


other, as if you were trying to saw the knoh 
off. After hardening, bend a small eye at 
each end of the wire to take the pulley cord, 
solder a small piece of tin to the middle of its 
length, and, by the aid of small tacks, nail 
the tin to the end of the lever. The con- 
nection of the bow to the lever should be 
made firm and strong, as there is a consider- 
able strain upon the bow when working. 

The cord should be of thin twine or whip- 
cord, passed several times round the pulley, 
and should be beeswaxed before fixing, to 
prevent its slipping on the pulley. The 
spring on the brass bow will serve to 
keep the cord tight. 

The toy is now finished, and this is how 
it works. On moving the lever the pulley 
is caused to revolve, turning the horizontal 
bar round with it. The performer on the 
other side of the background, being fixed on 
the same bar, follows the same movements. 
Tt will easily be seen that by a rapid and 
ever-changing series of raisings and depree- 
sions of the lever, more resembling upward 
and downward jerks than steady move- 
ments, the antics of the little gymnast will 
vary accordingly. A long lift or drop will 
cause him to turn completely over at full 
length, while the same movement performed 
more slowly will make him double up over 
the bar; a strong jerk on the lever at this 

int, and he will stand on the bar at arm's 
ength, head downwards. With a little 
patience and practice it will become easy 
to manipulate the lever in such a way that 
by combined jerks and slow movements 
many of the professional exercises of the 
horizontal bar may be imitated. Some boys 
will probably find they can obtain a better 
command over the lever by grasping it near 
the fulerum, or support on which it turns, 
and working it up and down somewhat after 
the same style as a door handle is grasped 
and turned ; but this is a matter of detail. 

The actions are made more realistic if 
the man's head is so weighted on the side 
hidden from view (a lump of solder will do 
it) as to make his head more nearly the same 
weight as his body. It would also be an 
advantage to solder some short wires to the 
inside of the legs at the knees to prevent the 
latter bending the wrong way; the same 
might be said of the arms when bent back 
from the shoulders behind the head. 


HOW TO TREAT AND TRAIN A DOG. 


Hs taught your dog the meaning of 
“ Yes" and No' in regard to biscuits, 
you can go on to other things: you can 
make him Oxford or Cambridge, Liberal or 
Conservative, by connecting these words 
with °“ Yes" or No,“ according as you 
wish his opinions to be. But more than 
that, you will have made all future training 
easier by having established a way of ex- 
plaining to your dog what you require of 
him. For instance, you can tell him if he 
may, or may not, enter a shop or house 
when you are out; if he is allowed to go 
up or down stairs, or into certain rooms at 
home. If he climbs on to the sofa cushions, 
you will not need to punish him in order that 
he shall understand that this is forbidden ; 
merely scold him, and say “ No” several 
times with emphasis, and your dog will 
know very well what you mean. 

Say No if he tries to snatch the cat's 
food, and make him behave with considera- 


By E. BLOMFIELD. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART II. 


tion to that animal. Do not even let him 
molest the neighbour's cats; use a syringe 
or the garden-hose if they molest you. 
This method is absolutely efficacious ; the 
cats never come again, and they are not 
damaged either. In addition to the cruelty 
of it, if you let your dog slay the cats of the 
district, or attack smaller dogs savagely, 
and with intent to kill the result will be 
that your dog will become very unpopular, 
and sooner or later he will suffer for it. 
The superior neighbours will complain to 
the authorities ; the inferior ones will per- 
haps, if sufficiently annoyed, try poison. 

It is quite easy to teach a dog to behave 

roperly. Do not let your lessons be too 
ong, and do not beat the dog for failing. 
Scold him, and insist on his obedience. 
Never disappoint him when you have said 
z NO and never let him disregard your 
66 о.” 

You can teach a dog to fetch his master’s 


slippers. Keep them always in the same 
place, accustom him to getting them every 
night without fail when his master calls for 
them; make him carry them carefully and 
pore them on the hearthrug, and praise 
im when it is done. А 
To shut the door.—Do it several times 
yourself with your two hands ; then hold the 
dog against the door and push it to with his 
pave in the same way. Most dogs 
earn what is required in one or two lessons ; 
but if your dog does not see what is wanted, 
place a biscuit on the handle. He 
naturally shut the door in his effort to 
reach the biscuit, and will learn in that 
way. It is best to do without the biscuit 
if possible, however, as the trick is so much 
more surprising to one's friends if there 15 
no preparation for it. Praise the dog after- 
wards and give him a morsel from your 
pocket. This trick is not very good for 
the doors, as the paint gets rather damaged. 
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To remove a hat.—This is suitable for a 
fairly large dog. Teach the animal to take 
the hat gently by the rim from the head or 
hand of your visitor, and place it on a 
chair or bring it to you. This is easily learnt 
and is very effective. 

Some one I knew once called at a house in 
the evening, at the time when he expected 


Shutting Fhe 
oor, 


to see his friend, the master of the house, on 
his return from the City. His friend had 
not arrived, however, and he was shown 
into a room to wait. As the weather was 
cold and wet, he gladly took a chair by the 
fire. Ina moment a dog came in and eyed 
the stranger questioningly. Then he trotted 
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off in a business-like way and returned 
with a pair of slippers, which he placed on 
the rug. The visitor, unaccustomed to dogs, 
stared astonished. 

The dog went and shut the door. The 
visitors eyes grew round and his jaw 
dropped with amazement. The dog politely 
took his hat from his hand, placed it on the 


couch, and climbed into the easy-chair 
opposite ! 

The viritor rang the bell. Take that 
away! he said to the surprised housemaid. 
as he pointed with shaking finger at the 
intelligent dog. ‘‘ It will speak to me next, 
and I'm nervous! 
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Yet the dog had only been taught to do 
these things every night for his master, 
and, seeing a stranger arrive at the same 
time, he evidently thought it would be 
correct for him to go through his perform- 


ance as usual. 
(To be continued.) 
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LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By FELIX LRIOn. 


Wes Cope, and I, and Harrison, 

And Mack were lads at school, 

Our arrangements for the future 
Weren't effective, as a rule. 

For instance, Cope believed that he 
Wae formed for а career 

Upon the “bounding main — be yearned 
To be a Buccaneer ! 

When Cope arrived at man's estate his Летое 
tdeal shrank, 

And now he's fighting figures in a ledger at a 
Bank! 


'Twas Harrison, I recollect, 
Who very often said 
He would steer some “Flying Scotchman” 
In the years that lay ahead. 
Iu pistons, cranks, and snfety-valves 
He took an interest, 
And on the footplate he would find 
The life he loved the best! 


From journalism Harrison his livelihood 
derives. 

It's not а locomolíre = a fountain-pen he 
drives! 


Our good old Mack, when he grew up, 
Exploring meant to go. 
He planned to penetrate Thibet, 
And bore through Borneo. 
Geography, which we disliked, 
He studied with a zest. 
Of some uncharted “treasure isle” 
He hoped to sail in quest! 


His father had another scheme; and, from his 
office. Mack 

ls glad to make small. summer. tours—a 
“tenner” there and buck ! 


My case was on all-fours with theirs, . 

For I'd a dream likewise: 
The “listening Senate" with my voice 

1 some day would surprise. 
To be a Beaconsfield or Bright, 

I thought, would be immense, 

And 1 designed to win my way 

By bursts of eloquence! 
Last week a Cricket Dinner speech I rose to 

make, but when 


1 tried my tongue, I only got as far as 
“Gentlemen — 
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HOW 


T.. following entertainment consists of a 
number of practical jokes and catches, 
all of them of a perfectly harmless character, 
but in order to give an appearance of 

nuineness to the entertainment it must 

announced as a conjuring entertainment, 
ànd interspersed with a few simple conjuring 
tricks. 

Fig. 1 shows a вта table on which the 
vanous articles required for performing 
the tricks are placed. a is an ordinary 
glass tumbler standing mouth downwarda, 
па jug full of water, c three pennies, р а 
pack of playing cards, E а book, ғ a strip of 


THE B. O. P.“ ENTERTAINER: 


By G. G. BLAKE. 


newspaper about 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., and 
G is an apparatus for producing an optical 
illusion. It consists (see figs. 2 and 3) of 
a large cardboard disc, H, about 1 ft. in 
diameter, on which is painted, commencing 
at the centre, a black spiral { in. wide, with 
a space of $ in. between each turn. This 
disc is pivoted on a wooden stand, 1, and 
can be caused to revolve by turning a 
handle, J, at the bottom of the stand. o and 
o' are two wooden pulley wheels, round 
which an indiarubber band, x, Я 
which acts ая а driving belt. Having 
arranged the table jn the foregoing manner, 


TO GIVE A BUNKUM ENTERTAINMENT. 


the performer comes forward and commences 
his entertainment by showing a simple feat 
of juggling ; pacing his first finger on the 
centre of the top of the upturned glass, and 
his thumb against its side, he lifts it from the 
table, and, still holding it in this manner, 
turns it the right way up. Before going 
farther with the feat which he is about to 
show, he asks a member of the audience to 
lift the glass in the same manner; but he 
fails. (The secret lies in the fact that, 
before commencing. the performer rubbed 
his finger and thumb against the polished 
surface of some wooden object, until they 
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felt quite hot; unless this is done it is 
quite impossible to lift the glass in the 
manner described. 

The glass is then filled to the brim with 
water and stood on one end of the newspaper, 
F, the other end being allowed to lie over the 
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fig. 2, at the end of which timo he tells 
them to look at a picture on the wall (which 
was arranged beforehand so as to be about 
the same distance from them as the disc). 
The effect of this experiment is most start- 
ling; the revolving spiral tires the eyes of 
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edge of the table, towards the audience. 
The performer then asks if they think it is 
possible for him to remove the paper from 
under the glass without either touching the 
glass or spilling a drop of the water, and then 
proves that it is possible by actually doing it. 

To do it the paper must be gripped 
firmly in the left hand and then struck by 
a downward movement with the right 
hand; if this is smartly done the paper 
will come away from under the glass without 
a drop of water being spilled. 

Up to this point the entertainment has 
been quite bona fide ; now comes the first 
catch. The performer again turns the 
tumbler mouth downwards on the table, 
and places a penny on it; then he covers it 
with a borrowed handkerchief, and, standing 
well away from the table, he asks if the 
audience still believe the penny to be on 
the top of the glass ; they will be sure to say 
that they know that it is, as those who 
are nearest to the front can actually see it 
through the handkerchief. The performer 
then contradicts them, saying that the 
penny is not on the top of the glass, and to 
prove this he asks some one to remove the 


handkerchief, which done, the penny is. 


seen to be still there, and everyone will 
probably laugh at the performer; but he 
quietly informs them that it is not on the 
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top of the glass at all, and never has been 
.—it is really on the bottom of it. 

He next informs them that he is about to 
show an optical illusion, and asks them to 
fix their eyes on the centre of the cardboard 
disc, which he slowly revolves for about 
half a minute in the direction of the arrow, 


the audience so that, for the first few seconds 
after looking at it, they lose their usual 
instantaneous focussing power, and when 
they look at the picture it will take several 
seconds before they can get it into focus, 
and the picture will appear to them to be 


Fig. 3. 


coming right away from the wall towards 
them. 

If the disc is revolved in the opposite 
direction the picture will appear to recede 
from them instead of coming towards them. 

The performer now informs the audience 
that he is about to show them another 
illusion, and places three pennies on the 
table in front of them, as shown in fig. 4, 
A, B and C; А and B slightly farther apart 
from one another than B and c; and he 
points this fact out to them, and then 
asks them to look at th coins from the 
level of the top o: the table, and to tell 
him which of the three pennies appear to be 
farthest apart when viewed from this 
position. They will say that a and B still 
are much the farthest apart, and when the 
performer has got several different people 
to look, he quietly informs them that they 
are all of them wrong—a and c, the two 
outside pennies, are the farthest apart. 

For the next experiment the performer 
hands the book from his table to some one 
in the audience, and asks him to open it at 
any page he likes, and then to look at any 
line on that page, not farther down than the 
ninth line, and to choose any word not 
farther along the line than the ninth word. 
and to make a note on a piece of paper 
of the number of the page, line, and word, 
and also the word itself. This done the book 
is shut and handed back to the performer. 


We will suppose that the fifth word on 
the eighth line of page 110 was chosen. 
The performer now asks the gentleman to 
multiply the number of the page by ten 
and add twenty-five to the answer, which 
in this instance comes to 1125; he is then 
asked to add to this answer the number of 
the line and to multiply the result agam 
by ten, and then to add to this the number 
of the word. 

110 x 10 + 25 = 1125 


1125 + 8 = 1133 
1133 x 10 = 11330 
11335 
les 250 
11085 


The figures thus arrived at are 11335, 
which answer he gives to the performer, 
who thereupon opens the book, and finds 
the page and line, and reads out the chosen 
word. The solution of this trick is really 
very simple. The performer is able to find 
what the word is by subtracting 250 from 
the answer, which in this case gives him 
11085. The units figure tells him the 
number of the word, the tens fi 
the number of the line, while all the others 
tell him the number of the page. This rule 
of course holds good whatever page or 
numbers happen to be chosen. 

The performer next offers to give the 
audience another proof of his wonderful 
thought-reading powers, and asks two or 
three of them to decide on the name of some 
person, preferably unknown to himself, 
and then he asks each of them to write 
the namo on a slip of paper and fold it up. 

This done, he tells them not to be 
frightened, but he is about to hypnotise 
them. He then gets them all to put their 
papers on the ground, and each to put his 
right foot on his own paper, and lastly to 
hold one another’s hands tightly. 

The performer now holds up a shilling in 
his hand, and asks them all to Jook intently 
at it for about half a minute, at the end of 
which time he asks them if they want him 
to tell them what is on their papers. He 
then quietly informs them that their feet 
are on the papers, or that there are a number 
of dupes on them, and they have all been 
had. 

In conclusion, the performer states that 
he has a wonderfully strong will power, and 
challenges anyone to test their will against 
his. When some one has accepted the 
challenge, he asks him to sit in a chair, 
which he places for him in the centre of the 
room, after which he explains to him 
that he is about to walk round the chair 
three times, but that before he has been 
round it the third time, he will be compelled 
to get up from it. 

The performer now walks slowly round 
the chair twice, and asks the sitter eac 
time if he does not feel a strong inclination 


oc 

o g 

Oo А 
FIG. 4. 


to rise ; he then commences to go round the 
third time; but after he has gone about 
half-way round, he again asks him if he 15 
sure that he feels no inclination to get ир, 
and on being told that he does not, he says 
he is sorry ; however, there is plenty of time 
yet, and if he sita there long enough he is 
sure to, and that he will complete his third 
walk round thc chair in ten hours' time. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Garden, Poultry Run, Aviary, Rabbitry, 
Pigeon Loft, and The Boy Himself. 


nis fs one of the most important months of the 

year for all sorts of outdoor fancies. 

THE GARDEN.— If you rough-dug your ground in the 
end of the year, exposing the clods to the frost to 
kill weed-seeds, you have made quite a respectable 
beginning. and the land will already be longing to be 
sown or planted. Potatoes in this country are always 
a good paying crop, if well manured and dibbled in 
without trumpiug all over the ground. Two garden 
lines should be used at about eighteen inches apart, and 
it is along and on top of these you ought to walk while 
planting, putting a potato in with the dibble at each 
boot-toe, aud then stepping on ; but no air should get 
beneath the potato. At the end of your two drills you 
will just shift your lines, and go on as before. The 
ground must have been well raked, and then there will 
not be a disfiguring footstep seen on it except where 
your lines lay, aud these look well This is Scotch 
gardening, and, in my opinion. there is none better. 

Now, in April you must make up beautiful long and 
shapely beds for your vegetable seeds—oniona, parsnips, 
leks, carrots, and spinach, Let niue inches be between 
each row and five rows to one bed. A little walk the 
breadth of a spade should be between each bed for 
convenience in thinning aud weeding. Get the weeds 
out as soon as they show the seedling leaf and thin the 
crops when they are large enough. Some may be 
transplanted—celery, for instance—into well-inanured 
trenches, and leeks into rows. 

Remember that no vegetable will grow where it has 
no sunlight —as under the shade of wych-elm, syca- 
more, or oak. 

Piant out cabbages for autumn. Get in your main 
crop of potatoes. Seed should be moderate in size, not 
too small, and, if too large, vou must cut them, always 
seeing that two or three eyes are left. 

Not until all the garden is planted will it be time to 
finish the flower borders and clean and tidy tbe walks, 
As to borders for the walks, grass is pretty, but is con- 
stantly encroaching on the border, Box, if kept trim, 
does well in small gardens: but I think pretty tiles 
are better than anything else. ‘ 


Тнк POULTRY Rux.—No boy has а right to take to 
this fancy, nor to any other, unless he can do things 
methodically. If cricket is going to intervene, and 
cause him to leave the feeding to his sister or little 
brother, he had better sell off and stick to cricket. It 
dovs not do to have too many fads on at the same time. 
Your fowl house and run should by this time be in 
& state of perfection, with fowls sitting, fowls with 
chicks, and fowls laving. In dry weather, when the 
sitting hen comes off to feed, wet the nest all around 
with hot water, but beware of letting a drop fall on 
the eggs. Feed growing chicks often, placing the 
food in a lot of saucers, lest the weakly go to the wall. 
After they have had their fill, clear away. Don't use 
hay, but straw, for laying nests, and use Sanitas 
disinfectant. I need not remind you that Spratt's 
Food for poultry is by far aud away the best in the 
country. 


THE AVIARY.—I often wish I had more space. so 
that [ could include many other outdoor birds in this 
paragraph. However, there are so many glorions 
species of the canary that, after all, I need not com- 
plain. 

Your birds mny be paired now. I hope you have 
selected only the voungest, best, and bealthiest. Place 
the cock and hen in contiguous cages, or in the 
German cage, till they play up and he begins to feed 
ber. Then draw up the partition and let them meet. 

Long before this the cage should have been 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. for, woe is me! 
Inites are a terrible plague. 

All about the illnesses connected with the breeding 
season you will read of in your book; but І hope these 
will be conspicuous only by their absence. 


Тик RAnpBITRY.—I'm coming round your way one of 
these fine days, to нее how you feed and treat your 
bunnies. I have no doubt I shall find much that will 
Please me, because even rabbit boya are getting more 
civilised nowadays, But if I find the hatches wet or 
damp, or kept in the gloom of half-dark shade, or 
smelling high, my visit will be one you are not likely 
toforget. Rabbits nre property —often valuable pro- 
perty—and property hath its duties. 


Tux PIGEON Lorr.—Your birds will be having 
young now, so they will need the best of grey peas, 
tares, ete., and good. fresh, tick beans. If the loft as 
nice and tidy, free from draughts, and very clean; if 
you dil your hoppers every night, and vour fountains 
as Well and there are no disagreeable draughts, there 
is no reason at all why you should not rear nests of 
good-paving birds; but you must have a book (Upcott 
Gill, publisher of the best and cheapest). 


Tur Boy HiMskELF.—I bring him in last, you see, 
for he cannot always be first person singular in these 
Doings, 

Nor have I much to tell him in this delightfol 
month, I hope he bas not given up the cold Lub, 
anyway. 
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THE . B. O. P. PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN APRIL. 


Bv REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M. A. (Охох,). 
WINDOW PHOTOGRAPHY, 


N April the light is just becoming strong enough to 
make it possible to do good things indoors without 
a very long exposure With large windows home por- 
traiture can be conducted in ordinary apurtnients, 
without the necessity for a specially constructed 
studio, and without the tendency to excessive contrasta 
that are very common in the winter mouths when the 
light only illuminates the room for a short distance 
inside the window. And one of the most interesting 
branches of indoor work, which has immense possibih- 
ties for making artistic pictures, is that in which the 
window itself is included, the model being seated either 
in the window itself or very near to it. 

There are, however, compnratively few workers out 
of the immense number of photographic enthusiasts 
who have seriously tackled this particular style of work, 
probably on account of the numerous difficulties with 
which it is encompassed. But those who do so success- 
fully reap a rich harvest of admiration, not unmixed 
with envy, from their less fortunate admirers, the results 
being, in most cases, Where the arrangement has been 
carefully made, particularly striking. Let us, therefore, 
consider the sort of thing to be aimed at and the diffi- 
culties to be surmounted. 

The window to be selected is preferably one with orna- 
mental panes—either small plain glass ones, or, better 
still. "diamond" panes. Lattice windows of any de- 
scription are, of course, still more pictorial, especially if 
half open. Sunlight adds very much to the resulting 
picture, but also adds much to the previous difficulties, 
The model should be dressed in light clothes—if a girl 
in something not actually white but very near it—say 
cream. What we want to get is a pieture of our model 
in which the light falls picturesquely on light drapery 
artistically arranged, viving the effect of space outside 
the window and illuminating the room and the model 
in such a way as to produce roundness of features, or else 
a sharply outlined silhouette, us the photographer 
prefers. Now. practically everything with respect to 
our future proceedings depends upon the formation of 
the room itself and the position and shape of ita windows. 

Many reoms have more than one window, but the 
vast majority have only опе, In the case of those with 
more than one window, if the principal one is at right- 
angles to the lesser ones, and these are fairly close to it, 
the light will be fairly well diffused, uud anything much 
in the way of reflectors may be dispensed with. But in 
the much more common case of a room with only one 
window, the light, entering only by that one, will cast 
dark shadows all round it, and especially under the sill, 
—from the sill to the ground there will be a space 
which will come out nearly blank shadow in the print, 
and be almost clear glass in the negative. This has got 
to be done away with somehow. 

Reflectors are easily extemporised by the use of sheets, 
large pieces of cardboard, sheets of white paper, etc. 
The sbeets can be hung on towel-horses, and placed at 
апу desired angle, во as to cast a light on the woodwork 
under the window, or whatever the space may be from 
the window to the floor, The model being placed in 
position, the reflectors must also be used to light up the 
dark side of the face and dress. An ordinary very large 
looking-glass can be utilised.—it gives a great deal of 
illumination, but may possibly be foand to lighten the 
subject rather unevenly. In addition to the sheets on 
the clothes-hor-e vou may have some on the floor. to re- 
flect the light upwards, and light sheets of paper hung 
up on the wails all round tre room, till a large amount of 
light is reflected into ull the dark spaces. But, of course, 
great care must be taken that none of these extrancous 
adjancts to home portraiture show on the focussing 
screen of the cumera—thev must produce the desired 
effect without themselves being visible. Retlectors of 
some kind are absolutely essential to success —without 
them you would vet one half of thesitter's face brilliantly 
lighted up and the other half nearly coal black, the 
shadows on the drapery much too contrasty, lack of 
detail in the darker portions of the surroundings, and 
ub«ence (more or less pronounced) of those much sought- 
after and elusive effects which the experienced photo- 
grapher denominates ** half tones." 

lf the room is furnished in a sombre tint, and the 
window is not very large, you will want every scrap of 
light you can get, and with the obiect of obtaining this 
yon must pull up the blinds as far as possible, and 
remove any very heavy curtains. Sunshine is a very 
great factor in obtaining а pictorial result, if you can 
manage to render it correctly —it makes lovely shadows 
and patches of light, but, of course, it adds difficulties 
to an alrealy not very easy subject. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the chief of these 
difficulties, either with or without sunlight, is halation. 
This will quite ruin a good subject unless it can be con- 
quered—for instance, in the case of à figure seen against 
a window pane —if the fuure is not clearly outlined, but 
seen through a mist caused by halation, the chief beauty 
of the subject is lost. Also the panes of the window— 
especially “diamond panes ”"—should show sharp and 
clear: the light should not infringe upon the leaded 
framework of the panes. To avoid balation, as fer as 
possible, heavily backed plates are a sive qua non. If the 
worker experiences difficulty io working with backed 
plates he can use films instead. Films are said to be 
entirely devoid of halation, 30 even under these trying 
circumstances they should give good results. 

The avoidance of too strong contrasts is also a thing 
to be aimed at. This necessitates the use of à weakened 
developer, and some developer like Rodinal or Metol 
should be used in preference to Pyro and Soda or Ame 
monia, Probably Rodiual is best of all, as the use of 
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Metol is objectionable to some persons: it can be diluted 
to about 1 part of Rodinal to 30 parts of water. De- 
velopment should not be allowed to proceed too far. The 
result should be а negative in which the details of light 
dresses—even white ones—should show quite clearly, in 
which there should be no unsightly dark spaces, and in 
which objects seen against the light should be clearly 
defined. If there is a view outside the window this 
should be quite clearly defined in the picture, though, of 
course, if a Jarge stop were used in the camera the view 
would be somewhat out of focus, which serves the good 
purpose of throwing out more clearly the sharper objects 
within. 


VICTORY. 
By A. L. SALMON. 


T well that you ghonld fight, boys, 
To win the top of the tree, 
In all things that are right, boys, 
Whatever the prize may bc; 
Бо always do your best, boys, 
The very best you can, 
And never mind the rest, boys, 
8o long as you play the man. 
And whether it be in playing 
Or whether it be in work, 
There's ever & great repaying 
For those who do not shirk. 
There's a glory in excelling, 
"Тіз life's most tempting prize, 
But the joy beyond all telling 
Is just for tbe boy who tries. 


So try with self.reliance, 
With firm and dauntless will, 
And face with calm detiance 
The things that thwart your skill. 
Though that for which you sigh'd, boys, 
May crown some other lad, 
The thought tbat you have tried, .boys, 
Shall make you proud and glad. 


Go boldly forth competing 
With courage stout and true— 
Not for the sake of beating 
The lads who strive with you, 
Another may guin the prize, boys, 
Another may win the game, 
But he who fairly tries, boys, 
Has triumphed just the same, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A USEFUL CALENDAR. 
Bv CHARLES E. BENHAM. 


HERE is a useful calendar for the year, which every- 
one should bave a copy of in his pocket-book, By 
following the simple directions given with it the week- 
day for any given date may be found more easily and 
more quickly than by consulting the alwanack, while 
the whole table takes so little space that it can be 
drawn small enough to go inside a watch case. It is 
no great labour to draw up a similar table for other 
years, aud thus a little pocket-beok of fifty small 
leaves may be made to contain on its hundred pages a 
calendar that gives ata moment’s glance the day of the 
week for any day in the century. The weekdays and 
figures will be the sime for each year, and can there- 
fore be printed off witha hektograpb. Only the month- 
names require transposition for the various years, and 
these can be tilled in by hand. 


* B.O.P." CALENDAR, 1909. 
E ш шы ici 
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Given any date in 1909 the weekday will be found in 
line with the number under the heading of the month. 
Example: Арг. 15 = Thursday : June 27 = Sunday. 

The table also shows ata glance how many of any 
weekday there ure in any given month, Example : 
May lius five Mondays and four Thursdays, June five 
Tuesdays and four Saturdays. 
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DEAR MR. Eprrok.— I bought this pin-cushion and gave it to my sister ‘on her birthday. I wish I hadn’t. She is always 
making it imitate our men at school, instead of sewing on my buttons. 
All the same, it’s rather funny, isn’t it ? 


Yours faithfully, 
DILLY. 
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OF STRUGGLE AND 
ADVENTURE. 


A STORY 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Ivory Hunters,” “ The Voyage of the * Blue 
Vega, " etc. ete. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—' THE SHORT AND SIMPLE ANNALS 
OF THE POOR.” 


VVV ) 12 population all told of the quaint wee village 
EE STS e r of Bogielea, has at no period of its history 

рвати а much exceeded one thousand. But yet itis quite ә 
little republic. The, inhabitants are fisher people 


` “You are going to see something that you will remember. 
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all, and as different in manners and customs 
from the farmer folk who dwell farther 
inland as a Laplander is from a citizen of 
Christiania. 

Bogielea stands, lies, or nestles close 
to the wild northern ocean's brink, far away 
on the eastern coast of Scotland. Behind 
it behold & mighty wall of rocks that frown 
giey over the wide green bents on which, 
when summer days are fine, the fishermen 
spread their brown nets to dry in the sun. 
Compact is the village as any old Danish 
town, the houses, the little kirks or chapels, 
and the cosy village inn itself, appear to 
have crept together as if for safety against 
the might of the seas that—churches high— 
thunder on nights of tempest upon the 
beach of sand, shingle, and black weed-clad 
boulders. 

A bit of a natural harbour is there at the 
place where the Burn o' Bogie empties its 
brown waters into the sea, and in that little 
haven, secure from danger, blow the winds 
ever so high, the whole of the fishing fleet 
may anchor. 

There is no regularity about the streets 
of Bogielea. Sometimes the front of a 
house or cottage flanks the plain-stanes," 
but just as often as not it is the gable end 
that protrudes half-way across the street. 
There is no light-house here or hereabout, 
but many a little window facing seawards 
shows the brightest of lights on spring or 
winter evenings, when sons or fathers are 
toiling hard out yonder on the heaving 
bosom of the dark water. 

Just a word about that wall of beetling 
crags or rocks, The peculiarity of it is 
that it does not rise directly up from the 
level of the bents, but from a bank which 
runs all along its foot. A bank or brae full 
sixty feet in height—a bank with heather 
clad, with golden furze and broom, and 
brackens broad and green, In spring-time, 
when balmier winds blow off the sea and the 
rich rare perfume of the whin-blossom is 
over all, how sweet to listen to the songs of 
the birds—the clarionet-voiced blackbird, 
the merry, mocking mavis, and modest lilt 
of rose-lintie among the thorns. 

But the upper edge of that rocky cliff is 
for Bogielea its western horizon, over which 
nothing can peer save the setting sun 
itself, which ofttimes casts its red light 
downwards to fire the village window- panes 
and turn the sea into a broad lake of blood. 

At one spot where the rocks are just a tritle 
less steep, there zigzagged a little pathway 
right to the top. It is a perilous climb at 
any time, albeit protected by life-lines, 
yet it is the kirk- road. the short cut, at all 
events, to the parish church, which stands 
a good mile inland on the brow of the hill. 
This pathway is known as the Smugglers' 
Ladder. Elderly people never attempt to 
climb it, but on Suudays have to make a 
wide détour up the little glen, adown which 
ripples and leaps the Burn o' Bogie. 

That church is the Established Church of 
Scotland, and with its immediate surround- 
ings requires more than a mere passing 
notice, for at the time our story opens there 
had been strange happenings here, in talk- 
ing of which, among themselves, those 
honest fisher folks lowered their voices 
and almost hela their breath. 

Right at the top of Smugglers’ Ladder 
were raised mounds or seats of green grass, 
on which, having made the ascent, the 
stalwart young folks, lads and lasses, were 
fain to seat themselves for a few minutes, 
and gaze away over the sea while they re- 
covered their breath. And here they would 
sit and chat until the tolling of the distant 
bell would warn them that it was not far 
from service time, and that they must tramp 
if they would not be late. Even then it 
scemed a pity to leave the breezy cliff top 
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from which so splendid a bird’s-eye view 
could be got of the boundless sea, with 
perhaps here and there on the horizon a 
passing ship, and all beyond the mystery 
of nothingness. 

“ Cling—clang—clink—clank'!"' the bell 
would go, with now and then a little creak 
as if its axle-tree needed oiling. The 
belfry itself was little bigger than a bee- 
hive, and the grey-haired bellman, rope in 
hand, stood reverently beside the eastern 
gable door. Cling—clang—clink—clank ! ” 
and the face of every would-be worshipper 
waxed serious as he neared the portal, half- 
penny in hand for the church “ brod " and a 
Bible in his coat-tail pocket. 

But if the bel. was stopped and the rope 
belayed around the cleat in the wall before 
they could reach the building, they felt a 
little ashamed, and some had red faces as 
they trode quietly but guiltily along the 
passage to their respective seats, just as 
the minister was giving out the first psalm 
in tones severe and ringing. 

" Let us praise God by singing to His 
praise the first three verses of the 133rd 
Psalm: 


* Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 

In unity to dwell." 


There was no attempt at decorative 
architecture about this old church. inside 
or out, any more than you might find about 
a barn. Its roof was of blue slates; its 
walls were granite-grey ; the seats inside, 
and even the ministers and the laird's 
pews. were of plain oak; only the pulpit 
and precentor's box were of polished maho- 
gany. 

Ancient it looked, and had stood the 
brunt of many a gale of wind from every 
point of the compass. Yet it was alwavs 
called the New Kirk, because there had been 
an old one, and yonder its ivy-clad ruins 
stand until this day right in the centre of the 
green graveyard. А ghost was supposed to 
haunt this church—the ghost of a former 
pastor who had ministered in the little 
church ages ago, and who, horrible to relate, 
had committed suicide in the place itself. 
Hence the building of the New Kirk. 

At a far corner of this аша kirkyard 
stands a little stone building with just one 
window and a doorway. Herein in he days 
of the resurrectionists relatives of the newly 
buried ones used to watch for < week at 
least lest the graves should ^o robbed and 
the bodies carried off to sell +o he doctor. 

On their way back from church, and just 
before descending the Smugglers’ Ladder, 
the lads and lasses used to seat themselves 
for а half-hours “crack” on the green 
grassy mounds, and it is said that many a 
maiden's heart had been won seated yonder 
high above the northern ocean. These 
wooings and winnings would lead to such 
proclamations from the precentor's box 
before service on a Sunday morning as this 
(spoken in sing-song, rapid voice) : 

“ I hereby intimate a purpose of marriage 
betwixt John Coddling, bachelor, and Sarah 
Bunting, spinster, both of this parish, for the 
first, second, third and last time." 

This intimation was what was termed 
being “cried upon"; next followed the 
wedding down in the village itself, and the 
Sunday after the kirking, after which the 
happy couple would settle down for life in 
some wee stone biggin foreninst the sea. 

Bogielea was upon the whole a happy 
little community, and there were good 
people in it, and people not so good. There 
were the simple and the wise; the sober 
and the senseless ; hard-working good wives 
who tried to bring up their children in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 


labouring for their welfare alone while their 
husbands were drawing nets and toiling out 
yonder on the bosom of the great deep. But 
they were not all good wives, sorrowful 
though it be to say it. For some were the 
talk of the place, and spent the well-earned 
wages in dram shops, and let their bairns 
run half-naked and unkempt in the streets. 


And Bogielea was the birthplace and home 
of our young hero. 

His name was George—George Gordon 
Lees, to give it complete. 

At least he was always called George 
by the minister and the village school. 
master, but was Dod, Doddie, or Doddles 
by his more intimate acquaintances, George 
was still at school when our story opens— 
a real school, a school where the founda- 
tions of sturdy manhood and womanhood 
were built, and an education acquired that 
fitted its owners to face life's battles either 
at home, on the sea, or in any climate under 
the sun. 

A rather studious lad was Doddie Lees in 
his quieter hours. and very few were his 
acquaintances, but very many his friends. 
for these he found everywhere, although 
they were not always human ones. In 
pools out among the weed.capped rocks 
when the tide was back; far away over 
broomy braes ; by lone tarn sides ; in fields, 
in the woods, and on the distant hills. 
Doddie was about nine years of age, and 
tall and good-looking in a rough boyish 
sort of way. Hardly ever seen without а 
book of poems or natural history in one 
hand, though he generally had his fishing- 
rod in the other. Though the lad's school 
was, like all good Scottish schools, semi- 
classical, you would never have caught him 
reading his Cesar or Livy, or poring over 
his Euclid, when out of doors. The book 
of Nature was ever open to him there, and 
it was more easy and pleasant to read and 
study than any other volume. 

Well, good books are the best friends a boy 
can have. These and—a dog. Doddie didnt 
exactly own a dog, however, but all the dogs 
in th. village owned Doddie, and he was never 
without one of these in his rambles. . 

Poor Aggie Ogilvie was a constant com- 
panion of his when work or study permitted 
their meeting. I say poor Aggie Ogilvie 
advisedly, because, compared with the happy 
life that Dod led, her lines had nod fallen 
in pleasant places. She was two or three 
years older than our hero, and probably 
a dozen years wiser and more experienced 
in the world's ways. For alas! though her 
father was a hard-working honest fellow. 
her mother was addicted to drink. Aggies 
father's cottage, though as large as any other 
fisherman's, with its bit of a porch and its 
garden, was humble enough. Yet it was 
clean and tidy, for this mere child, Aggie, 
was the real housekeeper, and, but for her. 
many and many a time the breadwinner 
would have had to return to а cheerless 
home, an empty cupboard, and fireless 
hearth. | 

An old-fashioned bit of а girl was Aggie, 
and certainly not devoid of good looks: 
ears like wee pink shells ; brown hair neatly 
braided ; shapely features, and light blue 
eyes with an expression of earnestness that 
was almost sadness in them, which was 
surely unsuited for a girl barely twelve. 

One evening—it was in the darkling of à 
September’s day—Aggie was seated by the 
low fire of peats and wood above which 
hung the big black kettle singing cheerfully. 
as if to keep a big red tabby cat company: 
She had just lit the naphtha шр an 
flaced it in the gable window that looked 
over the sea. One pane in this window, 
right opposite thelamp, was of crimson glass. 
This had been an idea of Aggie's own, 
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her father thus knew his own cottage. just 
as upon a bright starry night one can single 
out the planet Mars from among all the 
others. He saw the red light and knew that 
Aggie was awaiting his rəturn. 

On this occasion the girl was carefully 
darning the heel of a big green stocking on 
which now and then a tear dropped. Yes, 
Aggie was crying, for in the box bed yonder, 
almost in a heap, and with her clothes on, 
lay all that the poor girl had for a mother, 
in the deəp moaning sleep of the drunkard. 

Aggie had had a somewhat sad day. 
Thrice had she left her housework to fetch 
her mother from the dram shops, and just 
as often she had returned, till afternoon 
brought the dénouement. 

Presently, however, Aggie paused in her 
knitting, wiped her eyes hurriedly and 
listened, for pussy on the footstool had 
turned her head towards the doorway and 
was purring aloud with joy. Her quick 
ews had caught the sound of advancing 
footsteps before even the girl's. 

Aggis was smiling now, though that look 
of sadness still lingered in her bonnie 
eyes, for the latch was lifted, the door 
softly opened, and there stood the boy 
George Lees himself. He looked inquir- 
ingly at Aggie, and one glance of hers towards 
the bed told him all. Pussy advanced to 
meet him and rubbed her head and back 
lovingly against the boy's leg. 

“ Aggie's been crying! 

Aggie did not reply. She looked as if 
another kindly word would make her cry 
again. Then, taking the wee “ сггеріе 
stool,” he seated himself close by her lap 
and drew one of Aggie's arms right round 
his neck and patted her hand affectionately. 
Thus they sat in silence for some consider- 
able time, while there was only the crackling 
of the logs or the blowing sound of the 
melting caking coals to be heard. 

“ Aggis,” said the boy at last in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes, Doddles." 

“ Outside there will hardly be a breath 
of wind to-night, though the little there 
1s, 18 fair for the boats. And the moon is 
shining over the sea ever so brightly.” 

Is it, Doddles ? " 

“ Yes, and I think it would be nice up in 
the tree, because I've something strange to 
tell you, and we can't speak 89 easily here." 

Aggie disengaged her arm and stood up. 

Come, then; I am ready, Doddles. 

The little bay on the shore of which 
Bogi9tea was built was singularly fertile as 
to its garden land. This was owing in a 
great measure perhaps to the reflected heat 
of the sunshine from that mighty wall of 
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rock. But flowers and trees and creepers 
grew here that would have died if planted 
anywhere else along the coast. 

The respective fathers of Aggie and Dod 
were the firm»st of friends, and had been so 
since their boyhood, Their cottages stood 
almost side by side, each having one gable 
facing seawards. Апа indeed the cosy little 
houses were joined by an archway, which 
was covered with ever-green creepers. So it 
looked from the shore as if they were 
linked arm in arm. No wonder, therefore, 
that they were called the twin cottages. 

There were nice gardens behind, and in 
that belonging to Mr. Lees grew one of the 
largest wych elms ever seen in the country. 
Now, Doddie was of a romantic turn of 
mind, and when a mere child used to spend 
hours and hours all by himself up in that 
great tre». It was this fact which induced 
his father finally to build a little hut for 
his boy right up yonder, fully twenty feet 
from the ground, and reached only by a 
sort of Jacob's ladder. It was little more 
than a dolls house, but very charming, 
and from its open window the sea itself 
could be seen far and wide. 

There was a romance in the lives of those 
two hardy fishermen, for while once on a 
cruise to Yarmouth they had both fallen 
in love, Ogilvie with an English girl, Leos 
with a French lass. They were married in 
Yarmouth, and brought their wives home 
in their boats. This was a link that bound 
the men still closer together, and they were 
seldom seen apart. 

But, alas! while Doddie's mother was 
the best little woman in the world, Aggie's 
had gone to the bad. as we have seen. 

* I am ready, Doddles," said Aggie. 

In a minute or two more, they were 
sitting together in their house in the tree, 
and the moon that silvered the waves out 
yonder found its way in between the branches 
of the great elm and lit up the children's 
faces. 

The fresh breeze rustled the leaves and 
chesred Aggie's drooping spirits, and she 
felt happier now, because away for a while 
from the sorrow that clouded her young 
life. 

The red tabby had climbed the tree, and 
was seated singing on Doddie's lap. 

“And those Gordons,” the boy was 
telling his companion. are not true Gor- 
dons, although they have got into Knock- 
ando. They are but distant relations of the 
old laird's, and have no more right to the 
beautiful estate. Aggie, than the pussy cat 
that sits upon my knee here.” 

** You are sure of that? 

* Sure enough," he cried, with all a boy's 
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enthusiasm, *' Didn't father tell mother and 
me, and didn't Messrs. Malcolm and Sons, 
who have examined everything, tell my 
father. We are the real heirs, Aggie, and if 
father only had money enough to carry on 
the lawsuit we should soon be in Knock- 
ando." 

Aggie sighed and was silent. 

^ But of course, Aggie, you knew all that 
before, and that wasn't what I was going to 
tell you." 

"No?" 

" No. Because to-morrow night, so Mr. 
Malcolm tells father, the Knockando Gor- 
dons are going to bury a tombstone with an 
inscription on it to prove a marriage. This 
will be a forgery, you know, and by-and-by 
the stone would be dug up again, as if it 
had lain there for a hundred years. The 
attempted burial of the stone will take place 
to-morrow at midnight, but father and his 
men will be hidden in the old watch house 
and there may be a fight. but father's men 
will have the stone. And I'm going there, 
Aggie, to see the end.” 

Is your father going to let you? 

Doddie hung his head a little. 

Not quite that, Aggie, but I'm deter- 
mined to see the struggle all the sa me. 

No, Doddles. No. Don't, Doddie, 
against your father's wishes.” 

Well, you know, I always. do as you bid 
me, because you're older and wiser, but— 
oh Aggie, go I must to see that fight. And 
ГЇЇ take Prince the mastiff with me, and— 
oh ! my !—it will be funny if he doesn't help 
a little bit. 

* Oh look I— look! " he continued, the 
two boats, father's and yours, crossing the 
big moonbeam ' " 

The boats, with their dark and stately 
sails. were seen but for a moment, but they 
were bearing up homewards. So Aggie 
and Doddie made haste down from the 
tree and parted at the ladder foot. 

By the tim? Mr. Ogilvie reached his home 
the girl hid supper ready. Не entered, 
ruddy and smiling, but the smile left his face 
when his eyes fell upon the occupant of the 
box bed. 

Poor thing!“ he said sadly and pathetic- 
ally. Then he went and patted her shoulders 
and kissed her hot brow. For he could not. 
forget that happy day at Yarmouth, nor the 
blithesome English bride he had led from the. 
altar. 

* Prince," said Doddie next morning, 
when Munroe's big mastiff came joyfully to, 
mest him, you're going with me to-night, 
dear old boy, to see something that you 
will remember.“ 

( To be continued.) 


IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


= that are wrung from a lad of proved 

courage are bitter tears indeed. It was 
long ere poor Gratton could stay the salt 
flood let loose by the forces pressing against 
him ; and when, for very lack, his eyes were 
dry and red, yet still his whole frame shook 
and quivered under the trembling sobs that 
struggled within him. 

At length, however, Nature asserted her- 
self: gently she seemed to draw the boy 
into her arms and fold him round. Less and 
less frequent grew those piteous quakings of 
his breast, less sharp the gasping sobs that 
shook his body. The fatigues he had 
endured had worn out his strength, and 
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Gratton yielded unconsciously to the wooing 
of sleep. His body slipped into a more easy 
osture in the corner of the slanted cabin 
till, hardly knowing how he had fallen, he lay 
at last in sound and dreamless slumber. 
Nature had demanded her rights. Through 
all the day he slept, to wake but a short time 
before darkness set in. His clothes had, 
fortunately, well-nigh dried upon him during 
his morning flight, and the ill effects an 
older person would have felt from their 
condition he seemed to have escaped. 
Although he would fain have wandered 
farther afield through the night, it was too 
risky to venture the new route from the hill 


in the darkness, and he decided to stay in the 
* Sunflower " till dawn. 

The short time before dark he employed 
in surveying, as well as he could, the damage 
done to the airship. Her pitiable state cut 
him to the heart. He had now been away 
about three weeks, and a good deal of dust 
had settled in the interior of the cabins, but 
he noticed that there were signs of recent 
disturbances, and he judged, upon examina- 
tion, that the trails were those of animals. 

Climbing into the steering cage, he took 
stock of the damaged balloons, and here the 
foul decayed bodies of the two dead monkeys 
stifled in the balloon folds soon gave the 
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clue to the trails. Evidently the animals 
had been there quite recently, to judge by 
the fresh traces. He noticed that the large 
balloon in the stern, above him in the “ Sun- 
flowers present position, as well as one of 
the smaller balloons, was comparatively 
unharmed. True, they had shrunk to some 
extent, but, presumably, they were unpunc- 
tured, and the composition with which they 
were coated had preserved the greater portion 
of the gases. 

There was no lack of food, of various tinned 
kinds, in the store-room ; and upon some of 
this and biscuits he made a hearty meal. 
There were svphons of aérated waters, too, 
intact, and thus he was able to quench his 
thirst. But even with the light of the 
lamps he found the hours of darkness long 
and unnerving in this depressing solitude. 

The night was unusually dark, and his 
thoughts wandered wildly out in feverish 
longing for the friends he had lost. One 
was gone beyond recall—his lip quivered 
again and his eye moistened at the memory 
—but where were the others ? Were they 
also dead! 

Then, trying in vain to court sleep after 
the long slumber of the day, he sat on 
through the night, till suddenly a bright 
blaze lit up the sky for a second or two, and 
a fearfully reverberating crash seemed to 
shake the whole island. And then came the 
rain—the rain which was pouring down 
upon the combatants at the city of Tamah— 
the rain which was beating upon the head of 
the struggling Sir Frederick in the river. 
For long the awful storm crashed and thun- 
dered round him. He was safe from the 
wet; very little, indeed, found its way into 
the cabin; but he lived in perpetual fear 
lest the fierce crackling lightning should 
strike his place of refuge, and his life be forfeit 
in the blare and crash of the shock. 

With the dawn came cessation of the strife 
in the heavens, and the boy, worn out 
again with the hours of tension and fear, 
got a brief repose. But he dared not stay 
long, he must be up and doing something, 
if only to keep him from thinking too much ; 
he had had enough of thinking during the 
last few days. 

He took some boxes of matches; a candle 
or two, of which there was a supply on board, 
not used, but in readiness if necessary ; and a 
sharp knife, whose blade he sheathed in the 
case of a strop he found. Then he break- 
fasted, and, after leaving a brief note with 
the same precautions as the one he had 
found, he closed up all the doors he could 
and started for the gully. 

As he stepped on to the tree a shrieking 
chatter close to his head caused him to 
almost loose his hold. The monkeys had 
returned, and he had to beat a hasty down- 
ward retreat to avoid the unpleasant atten- 
tions of the mischievous brutes. Fortune 
favoured him, in that he discovered the gully 
with ease, and. getting under cover of the 
rocks, made at length а successful entry into 
the crater basin. From here, following as 
best he could the signs of broken sticks and 
shrubs, though indeed much of the damage 
was already covered by the luxuriant 
growth, he made his way through the wet 
grasses and undergrowth. After long and 
toilsome struggling he came at length into 
the valley, not far from where Robeson and 
Sir Frederick had themselves descended. 

He was about to push into the pathways 
through the grove, when it struck him that, 
should his enemies be watching the place 
where he was last seen, his movements 
amongst the trees would be pretty sure to 
betray his presence, and he could not safely 
reckon upon a second successful flight, like 
that of yesterday. Under this fear he 
changed his tactics slightly &nd headed 
round to the back of the grove, climbing the 
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higher ground on the opposite side of the 
shut-in valley, intending to make a détour 
of the fateful cluster of trees. But what plan 
to follow beyond this, or whither then to 
wend his way, he could not tell. 

Events, however, were shaped for him, 
and shaped pretty sharply, too. Coming out 
into an open space above the grove on the 
farther side, after some slow and cautious 
movements, he fancied he discerned a 
motion amongst the trees just below. He 
dropped like a shot behind a sheltering bush, 
and crouched in palpitating silence, listening 
and peering for all he was worth. There was 
no doubt of it—no doubt at all. Although of 
the sound of voices there was none, of the 
movements of many men amongst the 
undergrowth in the valley there was abun- 
dant evidence. 

It was a thick and prickly bush behind 
which he crouched, but in his anxiety he 
heeded not the relentless spurs which tore 
at clothes and skin as he pushed himself 
well into its centre for a suitable point of 
vantage from which to spy out. By dint of 
careful adjustment of the branches he was 
enabled at length to peep through and get a 
pretty clear view of the opening below, 
with the ghastly cleft tree in the centre. 
The space was filing with men—silent, 
sullen figures bent upon their former tactics 
of cruelty and torture. 

Although sufficiently far away not to be 
easily overheard if he made a movement, he 
hardly dared breathe, as he saw & man 
brought into the central space trussed up 
just as Phranol had been. But his breath 
caught more sharply still when he saw, 
not long after, a second man led into the 
clearing, not indeed trussed in the same 
horrible manner, but with hands bound 
tightly behind him. He was clad in yellow 
jacket and trousers, fashioned like the red 
and blue garments of the soldiers; but the 
face was white. 

Robeson! Caught after all! He looked 
hard again and again, but there was no 
other white man to be seen. Perhaps, then, 
Sir Frederick was still at large. 

The performance which had burnt itself 
into his brain when last he saw it was now 
repeated, and the poor black wretch was 
unbound, and prepared for the gaping tree. 
And then his eyes felt as though they would 
start from his head. It was Phranol surely ! 
There was no other so sullenly defiant as 
Phranol. These natives were not always 
easy to distinguish one from the other. 
But Phranol somehow was different. He 
felt he could not mistake him. 

Suddenly the ghostly silence of the place 
was broken. As he was about to be '' tree’d ” 
the doomed man turned round with a con- 
temptuous glance, and then, pointing to the 
figure of Robeson, uttered a loud and scorn- 
ful cry. 

*" Ka nooma sti ! " he snarled, with curling 
lip: Ka nooma sti! " (“ He is no god ! "); 
and, oblivious of the anger and consternation 
he had caused, put his head into the cleft. 

Gratton continued to gaze. He could not 
have taken away his eyes if he had wanted 
to; they were riveted to the tragic scene. 
In a few moments Phranol was tightly bound 
and wedged, and presumably the place might 
have been again deserted as before, unless, 
indeed, the priests had thought of watching 
this time, lest once more their victim should 
escape them. 

If such idea was in their head, of which no 
man can ever say, it was frustrated by the 
prisoner himself. For ere the movement of 
the crowd of men and soldiers was begun, 
again the weird stillness was broken, and 
again the angry cry rose up : 

Ka nooma sti! " 

Then, with a quick jerk, the imprisoned 
man drew out the wedge, and the last hissing 
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of his words died sharply away as the vicious 
tree closed upon his throat. There was a 
convulsive struggle for a few  sickening 
seconds, and then, almost ere the astounded 
onlookers had realised it, Phranol waa dead. 
A twitching movement ran through his body 
once or twice, and then he hung limp. 
So passed away the spirit of the man who, 
savage though he was, knew how to be over- 
come and yet remain unconquered. 

Even now, in the midst of the evident 
excitement, there was still silence. Clearly, 
for some reason, this neighbourhood must 
be reckoned as holy by the people, or a place 
held in superstitious awe. That would 
account for the attack upon Bissett when 
he had called aloud. Probably only the 
punishment to be meted out to Phranol had 
saved him from further attack when he 
called out. That, too, would no doubt 
account for the priest not pursuing Gratton 
up the hill the previous day. That was it— 
the reverence in the grove, and the acts of 
worship when facing the hill, pointed to some 
idea of sanctity as regarded the hill itself. 

But he had no time for pursuing these 
thoughts. The next movements below 
startled him beyond anything he had yet 
experienced. There had been a momentary 
lull of action, and then, in a seeming frenzy 
of rage, the priests made signs. Instantly 
the still warm body of the native was taken 
from the gaping tree, it being pulled savagely 
apart, and was carried away upon the 
shoulders of three stalwart soldiers. A 
second sign, and Gratton’s blood froze. 

Rough hands had been laid upon Robeson. 
With no gentle thrust of spear the bands that 
held his wrists were severed, and one of the 
soldiers tore the jacket from his back. 

Gratton clenched his fists till the nails 
dug into his flesh ; he bit his lip till the blood 
started. They were going to “ tree” the 
white man—one of his friends—they were 
going to put him to the unspeakable torture 
of the cleft trunk. He could have shrieked 
aloud in his fear and anger. Well, indeed, 
that he refrained, or that his dry tongue 
refused to give utterance. 

Ordinarily Robeson was a man of gentle 
disposition. His strength was not above the 
average, nor had he ever been of athletic 
nature. But, on a sudden, he seemed fired 
with anew power. The hot blood rushed to 
his face, racing like flaming fire through his 
veins. The sense of the indignity about to 
be done him filled him with fierce anger. 
To strip kim—an  Englishman—in, the 
shameless publicity of this black, evil crowd 
—to put him, untried, to so cruel a death— 
this should not be without a struggle. 

The lad, watching in the thicket with an 
answering thril running through his own 
body, saw him throw his arm out savagely, 
and under the unexpected blow the soldier 
fell to the ground. On the instant he had 


sprung forward and caught one of the 


priests by the throat. The man struggled 
and gasped, tearing and clutching at his 
assailant. Together the two rolled upon 
the ground, now Robeson on top, now the 
priest. Soldiers stepped quickly forward-to 
take the Englishman away, but his gnp 
was as that of a vice. His legs had twisted 
convulsively round those of his enemy, 
and his fingers were driven into the mans 
windpipe. At length, panting, struggling, 
overcome, he was pulled away ; but, with a 
savage delight he could hardly have believed 
of himself, Gratton saw that the priest lay 
motionless. Robeson had done his work only 
too well, 

Surely now he had earned the respect of 
those around. Surely now—— 

The boy's eyes grew larger, and his heart 
beat with painful, jerking throbs. For, 
weakened by his plucky fight, Robeson was 
now ungble to resist his captors. In a few 
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moments his other garment was torn from 
him, and he stood helpless in the hands 
of his tormentors. Once again the great 
tree snarled and bent apart under the 


hasty pull of the men on either side, and 

Robeson, still feebly resisting, but uttering 

no sound, was forced into the cleft. 
Gratton’s heart seemed to stop, his eyes 
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appeared to lose their clearness of vision. 
Overcome by the horror of the sight before 
him, he swooned away. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tus many school rows, the one between 
Inglis and Beazley was left in its 
unsettled condition. For various reasons 
the promised fight never came off, though it 
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the rest of the school it was a matter of 
indifference. 

Certainly it did not affect Inglis much 
in the friendships he had formed. He was 


particularly 
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was scarcely the fault of either of the 
principals. Each went his way, and each 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
own particular friends supported him. To 


n 


this respect. 
Not many 
of the Re- 
move could 
claim to 
have even a slight friendship with Druce, 
the captain of the school. Yet Inglis had 


Th 
on one occasion spent a whole quarter oPi@itizammyt 
stamps or of coi 


hour in the captain's study. 


The way in which that came about was 
this. Druce was the son of a London 
merchant, a partner in a trading firm whose 
ships carried produce to and from many 
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lands. As a child Druce had received from 
some of the captains of these vessels queer 
coins, which gave the future captain of 
Millwood more joy than any toys could 
have done. The passion for the funny 
pennies” had not died away as Druce 
grew older. In fact it had grown, and his 


collection of coins had increased. 
is no r enthusiast under the 
whether it be of 


Add to this that Druga 
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was a specialist—he only collected current 
foreign coins or those of the past fifty years 
and you have some idea of the interest 
Druce took in his hobby. Talk of football 
or cricket and Druce was interested, for 
he was a sportsman; but talk of coins 
and Druce became enthusiastic—he was a 
collector. 

So he had struck up a slight friendship 
with Inglis. It was not an intimate friend- 
ship, inasmuch as there was а certain 
amount of patronage in a mighty man like 
Druce, head of the Sixth and captain of 
the cricket eleven, condescending to notice 
an ordinary mortal like Inglis. But Inglis 
had also a small collection of coins, not 
collected on the same system as Druce had 
gathered his, but very largely the result of 
chance, just as one keeps various small 
tritles as mementoes of pleasant times. 
Druce had soon heard of this collection, 
and, with a collector's true zeal, had in- 
spected it at the earliest opportunity. 

" Um! Not bad—not bad at all!" 
commented Druce. "There were one or two 
coins he had not got in his collection. Inglis 
was invited to see the captain's coins. 

Inglis ad mired the Druce collection respect- 
fully. One coin in particular he had never 
even heard of, and Druce exhibited it with 
some pride. It was а gold “ centen” of 
Spain, actually worth about a sovereign. 
But what made it more valuable from the 
collector’s point of view was its rarity. 
Gold coins are made in Spain, but no one 
ever sees them. If you ask a Spaniard 
where they all go, he will tell you either 
that he doesn't know, or else that they are 
all kept in the Government vaults “Чо pay 
the King's salary." If you actually dared 
to show him a gold coin of his own country 
he would be stupetied—completely overcome 
with astonishment. 

How this had come into the possession 
of Druce is another story in itself. The 
centen had a history, and Druce was proud 
of it. A fellow can talk about coin-collecting 
when he has coins such as this in his cabinet. 

Inglis went to see Druce again after the 
first visit, and one or two exchanges were 
made. Half in jest, Inglis suggested that 
he should become the owner of the Spanish 
centen. Druce smiled, but thought other- 
wise. The centen was one of his prize coins. 

Some time afterwards Druce was speaking 
to Mr. Schultz and the subject turned to the 
captain’s hobby. 

“I hear you have a fine collection of 
coins, Druce,” said Mr. Schultz. 

* Yes, gir," answered Druce. I have a 
small collection—all foreign coins of the 
past fifty years or во,” 

Indeed! Mr, Schultz was interested. 
“I should like to see them some time, 
Druce, if you don't mind." 

* Certainly, sir." Druce was pleased at 
the idea. Will you come round to my 
study now ? " 

Very well" Mr. Schultz agreed, and 
they went along to the captain’s room. 

“I have always taken an interest in 
collections of coins," said Mr. Schultz ; and 
he told Druce of various collections he had 
seen in Continental museums. 

It was surprising how many things Mr. 
Schultz was interested in. On coins he 
was quite an expert. But there were other 
things in which the master was a greater 
expert. | 

* Inglis was telling me of your hobby,” 
Mr. Schultz remarked. ‘‘I believe he has 
also a small collection of coins." 

Ves, Druce agreed. Не has been 
in to see my collection, and we have ex- 
changed a few. But there's one coin Inglis 
would like to have," and Druce laughed. 
Mr. Schultz, in spite of his great interest, 
had not observed the gems of the collection. 


“ Indeed ! 
Sehultz. 

“ This Spanish coin," and Druce handed 
the gold piece to the master. Rather 
difficult to get hold of one of those, if it is 
possible at all.” 

“ And Inglis would like to exchange?“ 
Mr. Schultz asked pleasantly. 

* Oh, he merely suggested it; but I 
am rather proud of that particular coin. 
Here's another coin, sir - Druce picked 
up a fresh piece and handed it to 
Mr. Schultz. 

“ Yes," Mr. Schultz remarked. 
good specimen." 


Which is that?" asked 


A very 
He put back the centen 
in its place. “ You must take care of that 
coin, Druce. Don’t tempt Inglis too much,” 
and Mr. Schultz laughed as one who had 
made a good joke. 

“You have quite a valuable collection 
here," the master remarked when the 
examination was over. Do you always 
kecp it at school? 

* I have kept them here for one or two 
terms, sir," Druce answered. They are 
not a great amount of carriage.” 

“ No," Mr. Schultz agreed. “ You keep 
them locked up, of course? 

" Yes; I had this case specially made 
for the collection. All the drawers, you 
see, are locked by the one lock.“ 

“That is an excellent idea!“ Mr. 
Schultz was now interested in the locking 
arrangements. Nothing was apparently 
uninteresting to the German master. He 
examined the case while Druce explained 
its various advantages. 

The case was in the shape of a small 
cabinet of drawers, the drawers being little 
more than a quarter of an inch in depth. 
These on the outside were neatly labelled 
with the name of the country, and the 
inside was lined with velvet, each individual 
coin being again labelled. There were 
altogether some eighteen or twenty of these 
drawers, and by one turn of the key the 
whole set was locked. Druce was justly 
proud both of his cabinet and its contents. 

"A most interesting hobby —- most 
interesting ! " Mr. Schultz remarked, as 
Druce, having locked the cabinet, left the 
room with him. “I should like to have a 
look at it again.“ 

** With pleasure, sir," Druce answered. 

“ Thank you very much“; and Mr. Schultz, 
with just a faint smile plaving round his 
lips, went off to his own room. School life 
might be monotonous at times, but there 
were many interesting things to be seen— 
collections of coins, for instance. 

Mr. Schultz had dropped his favouritism 
towards Inglis somewhat, much to the 
satisfaction of everybody. He had not, 
however, lost sight of the only boy in the 
school who could speak German fluently. 
But, generally speaking, Inglis stood on 
the same level as the other members of the 
Remove in the treatment which he now 
received at the hands of Mr. Schultz. 

Occasionally Mr. Schultz would stop him 
and ask a few questions, but this Inglis 
did not mind. Even Beazley refrained 
from accusing Inglis of being a favourite 
with Schultz. 

Mid-term had come and gone, and since 
the little row between Inglis and Beazley 
nothing to cause excitement had occurred 
in the school. The G.E. Society held its 
weekly meetings; but what can a society 
do when the weather is too cold for picnics ? 
Occasionally they made arrangements for 
a little feed in the dormitory after lights 
had been put out, but usually the sole topic 
for discussion was football. And if there is 
one subject requiring much discussion, it is 
football. 

Some evil fate, however, pursued Inglis. 
Considering that he had been at the school 
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barely two months, he had gone through 
more than his fair share of trouble. But 
he had not finished yet. 

One afternoon Druce was going through 
his collection of coins when he made a 
discovery. The drawer labelled Spain" 
looked unusually empty; a quick glance 
showed that several coins were missing. 
Above all, the gold centen had disappeared ! 

Hastily Druce searched the other drawers, 
with the faint hope that he had misplaced 

the coins. No, the other drawers con- 
tained their usual number. He took out 
the whole set of drawers, though he knew 
it was impossible for coins to have slipped 
behind in any way. Nevertheless, with 
something like despair he made the search. 
It was, as he expected, useless, The 
Spanish gold piece had gone. 

For a whole afternoon and evening Druce 
mentioned the matter to no one. He went 
through all his drawers, searched even in his 
books, and, gaining nothing from that, he 
went back carefullv over the events of the 
past few days. When had he last opened 
the cabinet ? Had he ever left his keys 
lving about? How could the coins have 
disappeared ? 

Nor did he derive much satisfaction from 
this self-examination. He had seen the 
Spanish centen only two days ago lying 
in its usual place. Since then he could 
remember almost every detail of what he 
had done. 'The keys had never left his 
keeping—he could swear to that. And yet 
the fact remained, the cabinet had been 
unlocked and the coins, the Spanish centen 
and two or three common bronze picces, 
taken out. 

In vain Druce tried to understand the 
mystery. But there was so little to go 
upon—-not a single clue could he find. 

At length Druce decided that the best 
course would be to tell his brother-prefects 
and have the benetit of any advice they 
might give. 

But of course," he told them, it will 
be well to keep the thing quiet for the 
present. I don't want the whole school to 
know." 

Some were inclined to disagree with this 
proposition, but Forshaw, Druce's particular 
friend, upheld him on this point. 

“ Druce is quite right," he said. “ For 
a day or two, at all events, we will keep the 
aflair quiet and see what we can do our- 
selves. If we can do nothing, the Head 
ought to be informed. My word! What 
wil Murray say when he hears? Ап 
expert thief in the school!“ 

Forshaw went with Druce to the captain’s 
study, and here all the details were explained 
to him. . 

“First thing we want to get at," said 
Forshaw, is who is interested in coins m 
the school?!“ 

“А fair number," answered Druce. 
„How about yourself, to begin with? 

“Um!” Forshaw thought the matter 

over. “Who has seen your collection of 
coins lately?“ 
Schultz was in about a fortnight ago; 
Clewer was looking through the Brazil set 
only a few days since, and. Oh, Inglis— 
he's been in two or three times.” 

“ No one else? asked Forshaw. 

1: No.“ 

* We can leave Schultz out; 
hardly imagine a master D 

“I don't think any of these have had 
anything to do with it," Druce interrupted. 

No f The coins have gone. Clewer 
and Inglis—we'll begin with those. I'll go 
and ask Clewer immediately.” 

“ Ask Clewer ?" Druce was astonished. 
„Do you think, if the fellow had taken it, 
he'd be so mad as to tell you ? ” 

“Not а bit,” answered the modern 
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detective. 
has taken the coins, we shall soon know. 

Before Druce could protest Forshaw had 
gone, and the captain thought that of all 
the mad ideas Forshaw's was the maddest. 
Imagine any detective going to a suspected 
thief and saying: Have you stolen any- 
thing? The idea was ridiculous ! 

But there was method in Forshaw's mad- 
ness. He had his own ideas on the question. 
If either of the fellows has taken the coins, 
thought Forshaw, they will give some clue 
as soon as they are asked. They are not 
expert enough to have stolen the coins and 
hidden them away securely. It is not very 
likely they know anything about it, and will 
be only too glad to prove it. If they have, 
they are probably just as anxious to return 
them now as Druce is to receive them. 

Forshaw had really no hope of discoverin + 
the coins in the possession of either of the 
two. But it cleared the ground, and that 
was his first duty. 

He called first on Clewer, a member of 
the Sixth, but not yet raised to the dignity 
of prefect. 

“ Say, Clewer," Forshaw said on entering 
that youth's study, you were looking at 
Druce's coin collection the other дау?” 

Clewer raised his head slowly from his 
book. He was somewhat young for the 
Sixth, but a terrible swot. He looked sur- 
prised at Forshaw's question. 

Mes, he answered. Why?“ 

"I suppose you didn't by any chance 
bring some of the coins away with you ? " 
Forshaw asked the question in the same 
tone he would have asked for the loan of a 
book, and Clewer did not grasp the inner 
meaning. 

“ No," Clewer answered, shaking his head. 
“ I only went round to look at the Brazilian 
coins, Why?" 

„Didn't see a Spanish gold coin lying 
about at all?“ 

Clewer began to grow perplexed. ‘ No. 
You see, I was only there a few minutes, 


** But if either Clewer or Inglis 
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‘ Because—— Oh, it doesn't matter 
explaining—but Druce has lost the gold 
centen.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Clewer, very sym- 
pathetically. ‘‘ Doesn't he d 

“Thanks! I'll express your regrets to 
Druce," and, leaving the surprised Clewer 
to fathom the mystery, Forshaw went off 
to discover Inglis. Clewer's innocence, to 
Forshaw's mind, was proved beyond a 
doubt. 

Inglis was not in his study, but Forshaw 
discovered him eventually in the form room 
with several others. He intimated that he 
wanted a few words in private, and Inglis 
came out. 

“ You were looking at the captain's coins 
the other day ? " began Forshaw pleasantly. 

* Yes," Inglis admittea, and—why he 
md not tell—but a sudden fear struck 

im. 

“ You didn't hzppen to notice a Spanish 
gold centen particularly, did you ? " asked 

orshaw. 

* Yes, I saw it. I—I even suggested that 
Druce might exchange with me, but only in 
joke, you know." 

" Oh! Isuppose you didn't borrow it at 
a ? 57 

If Clewer had been slow in grasping 
Forshaw's meaning, Inglis was not. 

No. But why do you wish to know? 
It isn't missing, is it? 

“ Good guess, Inglis! It is. The 
Spanish gold centen has been—er—bor- 
rowed, and I am trying to find the borrower. 
Offers of help gratefully received." 

“ I'm sorry, Forshaw, but I know nothing 
about it," Inglis answered, but all the while 
that vague feeling had hold of him. He 
thought that Forshaw suspected him, and 
the recollection of the last trouble came to 
his mind. 

* So you didn't pick it up in mistake? 
asked Forshaw. In his own eyes, Forshaw 
was somewhat of a wit. 

" [f you would like to look at my coins 


Inglis helplessly. Не was only in the 
Remove, and the Sixth Form wit was too 
heavy for him. 

“lt doesn’t matter," said Forshaw. 
* Don’t run away with the idea that we 
think you have the coin. We're merely 
beginning the search for it.” 

Perhaps you had better come," Inglis 
answered, somewhat relieved. And For- 
shaw went. 

Inglis went into his study and opened 
one of the drawers where he kept his own 
odds and ends. It was not locked, as he 
had never been possessed of a key. His 
coins were kept in a mixed-up state in a 
small wooden box, and he emptied them 
out on the table for Forshaw's inspection. 
To tell the truth, Forshaw would not have 
known the missing coins had he seen them, 
but as he never expected either Clewer or 
Inglis to have them he was not much 
troubled. Forshaw, like other detectives, 
had already formed his theory, and Inglis 
had no part in it. The search was merely 
the preliminary clearing of the ground. 
He would be able to go back to Druce and 
say: Neither Clewer nor Inglis has the 
coins; so much is certain. Therefore we 
must look in another direction." 

And the other direction, Forshaw believed, 
would be a beautiful opportunity of showing 
his powers. He had his theory almost 
worked out. In the first place—— 

He was interrupted in his train of thought 
by an exclamation from Inglis, who was 
spreading the coins out on the table. 
Forshaw was taking no notice—he would 
apologise condescendingly to Inglis for his 
trouble afterwards. 

„What's up?” asked Forshaw— when 
Inglis interrupted. 

Inglis had gone somewhat pale. “ The 
centen," he said, picking up one of the coins 
and handing it to Forshaw. It—it was 
among my coins.“ 

“ Well I'm blowed ! " said Forshaw. Ніз 
theory had quickly fallen to the ground. 


Т Forshaw. Why?” —or anything—I don’t mind,” suggested (To be continued.) 
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| hs | Author of “On the Indian Hills,” etc. ete. 


Wess in the East is often apt to be very 

hard, and sometimes ordinary play 
is equally dull. Under these circumstances, 
any sort of relaxation which is easy and 
pleasant is & very grateful boon to the 
Englishman exiled under a tropical sun. I 
myself, in charge of 10,000 acres of teak 
forest in Travancore and 600 natives, was 
often at my wits' end for a light pastime 
when nothing energetic would have been 
possible, until, quite by chance, I was infected 
with the delights of birds -nesting. 

I was wandering amongst the tree-ferns 
and cedars of a tract of unexplored wood- 
land, when I found myself in a little opening 
near a stream, about twenty yards across, 
with the sun blazing down brilliantly upon 
it. And in the centre stood a single bush of 
cinnamon, and in the upper twigs, when I 
went and looked amongst them closely, 
lay a newly finished cup-shaped nest of the 
black-naped azure fly-catcher containing 
half a dozen sky-blue eggs, so beautiful that, 
although I am very compassionate to birds 
in general, I could not resist the temptation 
of taking nest and eggs home with me. It 
fired my enthusiasm, and henceforth I was an 
enthusiastic collector, though I rarely ornever 
took all the eggs after that one occasion. 


It is à much more varied sport in the East 
than in this country, where big birds are 
few and far between. In India one may add 
in 8 day to one's collection samples of every- 
thing, from the eggs of sun-birds, no larger 
than peas, to those of the vulture. For the 
rough hard work a most valuable assistant 
is a native boy, who, beginning for the reward 
of a small wage, presently becomes almost as 
enthusiastic as the sahib himself. Followed 
by such a boy, whenever I had a leisure 
hour or two, І would mount my pony and 
ride off slowly into the forest Шс еп- 
joying the delightful knowledge that half 
the art of the sport consisted in quietness 
and lack of exertion. 

In the Tropics the breeding season is 
the same as һеге—пате:у, May to June, 
though, the number of birds being so very 
much greater, some nests and eggs are to be 
found all the year round. Still, the early 
months produce by far the larger quantity. 

In the hot glare of the Indian spring I 
went out into the forest and rode slowly 
along, watching every bird that crossed my 
path, and when, by chance, I noticed one 
obviously bent on building, I and the boy, 
who shadowed me silently, followed that bird 
with remorseless patience until we discovered 


the bush or tree on which her home was. 
If it were high up, I confess the boy had to 
do most of the getting; if low down, the 
honours were divided. 

It was easy work with the mynahs or 
weaver birds, and all the multitude of gaily 
feathered finches which haunt the tropical 
sunshine. The kites and hawks were more 
difficult, building much higher, while the 
vultures frequented the tops of the tallest 
trees. The kite, in spite of its splendid 
powers of flight and lordly appearance, is 
about the stupidest bird going as far as its 
nesting is concerned. It always builds in 
co::spicuous places, апа I remember оп one 
occasion noticing an individual, obviously 
sitting on something, on the parapet of an 
Indian temple. Obtaining permission from 
the priests, I got out on the roof, and, work- 
ing my way along the carved balustrade, 
put the bird up, and found to my astonish- 
ment when she rose that her nest consisted 
of a few shavings only, and the solitary 
“egg” was an old lemonade-bottle cork. 
The poor bird had obviously been bent on 
hatching something, and, having no eggs of 
her own, she devoted her maternal affections 
to this unpromising object. | 

I never much enjoyed looking for wild 
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ducks’ eggs, Many of these wild.fowl 
build in trees in India, provided the branches 
are overhanging the water, but wherever 
they nest it is difficult and unhealthy work 
getting the eggs. One doesn't like wading 
in black sludge under a tropical sun. Far 
pleasanter, and easiest of all, is it to wander 
amongst the sandy headlands on the reefs 
of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, upon 
which the most beautiful terns of the 
Southern Seas build and lay. In such places 
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one may have any quantity of eggs for the 
picking up, and it becomes less a matter of 
search than of selection. 

From a total of nearly 400 Indian birds 
nesting in May the number drops down by 
regular stages to forty in December, most of 
these forty being stragglers who have their 
homes in out-of-the-way localities. Still, it 
is a pleasant pastime at all seasons, of a kind 
most welcome to the weary Englishman, and 
when one has seen a rare bird carrying 
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THE VIKINGS. 
By Е. J. Harwoop, 


material to some remote spot, and by hours 
of patient watching and tracking has at 
last discovered the very tuft of grass or hole 
in some cactus-covered rock in which the 
dainty little establishment is placed, one’s 
reward is immediate and keen. 

The great Duke of Wellington delighted in 
birds'-nesting; and, provided that boys leave 
the greater part for the mother bird to hatch, 
I do not see any reason why we should not 
be all equally enthusiastic. 


Anthor of “Fun under Canras,” “ Borer Richmond, Surgeon," ete. 


“Dane, Pict, and Saxon, 
Their homes turned their backs on; 
Aud all for the sake of our island.” 
SEA SONG. 


Wee a subject! If I were a Stevenson 

or a Scott I should write stories of the 
Vikings until the tips of my fingers were 
sore; and 1 should use a fine pen—to save 
the ink. 

The doer of a brave deed can always 
reckon on a British cheer. And, when vou 
come to think of it, there are not many 
nations that have had as much to cheer about 
as we have. Rome and Greece had their 
heroes, and fine ones, too. But they had 
nobody to beat the Vikings, the Crusaders, 
the Elizabethan Sea- Dozs, and the Ironsides 
—to name only a few. Now, let me get to 
my subject. 

Away up in the dreary Northern Ocean 
there is an extinct volcano called Iceland 
the original home of the Vikings. In that 
out-of-the-way region of chilly winds and 
stormy seas a noble race of wild-hearted 
men was reared, and, in due course, Viking 
adventurers found their way to the young 
country that we now call “ Old England.” 

And what a commotion thev made, to be 
sure! At one time the monks of Lindis- 
farne were scurrying across the country 
carrying with them the bones of the great 
St. Cuthbert. At another time the Vikings’ 
light ash-wood ships found their way into 
the Fens. The pirates captured a king 
( Edmund), tied him to a tree, and then shot 
arrows through his English heart. A portion 
of the tree, with an arrow-head embedded 
in it. was lately sent to the British Museum. 

What did these rough fellows look like ? 
What did they think about * What did they 
do* I wonder whether I can give short 
answers to these questions. 

Well, in the first place, we had better 
confess that the Vikings were not saints. 
They seem to have been brainy enough when 
the matter in hand was an ambush or an 
attack or an awkward voyage. But when 
they got to business they acted more like 
great rollicking hot-headed boys than like 
full-grown men. They were not over-par- 
ticular about the manner in which they 
settled their scores. They“ fought for fun, 
savagely battering out brains or slicing off 
heads, just as the fancy took them. Like 
the Irishman at the fair, their motto was 
evidently something like this, Whenever 
you sez a head, hit it!” 

The thoroughbred Viking growled like a 
bear, bragged like a bantam, and fought like 
a lion. His bright eyes flashed through his 
tangled red locks, and his shout broke the 
courage of his opponent. In the intervals 
between his fights he gave himself up to 
feasts, where he gorged meat and swilled 
strong ales. This sort of thing made him 
stupid and blustering. Then he would 


swagger about for a bit, pick up another 
quarrel—and then he was happy ! 

I am afraid all this is very uncompli- 
mentary to the Vikings, but I can't help that. 
However, I will tell you something of the 
other side of the story, because it is only fair 
to say that there is another side. Even 
before The White Christ" began to be 
heard of and talked about, the Norseman 
had proved himself to be à frank and bold. 
thinking man, chockfull of poetry—very 
ungodly, but very religious. 

A Viking hated to feel that he was growing 
old. When his sinews were becoming stiff, 
and when his sailor's eyes were beginning to 
fail him, he thought of Valhalla, the heaven 
of all heroes. What would Odin think of a 
warrior who lay down like a dog and died in 
his bed ? The thought of such an unworthy 
end made him desperate, and he proceeded 
to gash his flesh with knives and spears lest 
his skin should be whole when he arrived at 
the gate of Valhalla. 

Sometimes an old Berserk, who felt that 
his end was near, called to his side the com- 
rades who had sailed and fought with him. 
They led the withered old man from his fire- 
side corner to the sea-shore. Ніз old spirit 
revived as he sniffed the strong sea-air. Не 
had never sat for a science exam., he knew 
nothing of allotropic modifications of oxygen 
—he only recognised the stuff on which brave 
men thrived and on which he had, more than 
once, been forced to live when provisions 
had run out. The worn-out warrior climbed 
into a boat and lay down in it; a fire was 
lighted at his feet. sails were set, and the 
boat was shoved off. And then, far out in 
the open, alone with wind and wave, and 
surrounded by the flaming timbers of the 
burning vessel, the old man would meet what 
he thought to be a brave death and a glorious 
burial. His friends, peering out across the 
sea, would rejoice that another of their blood 
had joined Odin and Thor in the Great 
Beyond. 

It is not easy for a twentieth.century boy 
to imagine himself amongst the men of a 
thousand years ago. For instance, think 
how things have changed in the matter of 
warfare. 

In the South African War the shot that hit 
a man was often fired by another man whom 
he couldn't зге and who couldn't see him. 

Different circumstances call for different 
sorts of pluck. The present-day heroes sit 
on the safety-valves of steamers or try their 
strength with runaway horses. Sometimes 
they stand at their posts in the stokehole 
until the merciless scalding steam slowly 
stifles them, or they stand by their com- 
rades in the choking fumes of a burning coal- 
mine. 

The Viking met his dangers before rifles 
were fired or boilers were matched against 
time and tide. His food supply was col- 
lected by permission of bear and wolf—and 


a pack of healthy hungry wolves might set 
up a shiver in the back of the boldest hunter. 
The Viking, like Hereward the Wake, crept 
about the fens and forests in search of 
plunder. He ran against his enemy at any 
odd moment. The contest was at close 
quarters : a battle-axe on the head or a spear 
between the ribs—and the thing was over. 
No hospital tent handy, and no telegrams to 
anxious relatives. Mrs. Viking looked out 
in vain for husband and sons—the vultures 
were even now at their feasting. 

Every schoolboy of to-day can give the 
causes of thunder, winds, or tides. But our 
forefathers. with men's muscles and children's 
minds, knew these things only as spirits, 
demons, and the like. Like the pigmies and 
savages of to-dny, they worshipped anything 
that they could not understand. 

To the Viking Summer was a kindly spirit; 
but Frost was a grim demon who cracked 
rocks by looking at them and blasted trees 
by breathing on them. 

Icebergs were the cows of the giants. Fire 
fed on dried sticks, and bit you if you 
touched it. 

When the giant Thor was in a bad temper 
there was thunder: the peal was the rumble 
of his chariot-wheels, the black clouds were 
his eyebrows, and the storm was his angry 
breathing. 

When Thor flew into a rage he clutched 
his great battle-axe until his knuckles grew 
white. 1 like those white knuckles. Мапу 
a twentieth-century Christian might take a 
leaf out of the book of the Pagan giant. 
Few of us tackle things so seriously that we 
change colour over the job. 

Jack the Giant Killer has now taken 
Thor's place. We don't believe in ghosts 
and fairy tales—our heroes are alive— 
Holbein and C. B. Fry are worth a dozen 
Thors. But what a magnificent giant he 
was! We don't wonder that the men who 
believed in him were hard-fighting heroes 
who could give and take blows that would 
have spelt death to less hardy warriors. 

It was Thor who caught another giant 
asleep. Up went the terrible hammer, and 
then down with a crash that might have 
split à mountain, The stricken giant, who 
happened to be the Earth, only sighed—and 
then turned over in his sleep ! 

It was Thor who was invited to join in the 
sports at the giant city of Jotunheim. He 
was given a brimming drinking-horn and 
challenged to drink it dry at one draught. 
He nearly succeeded, and he might have 
entirely succeeded if the horn had not been 
the Sea ! 

It was Thor who tried to lift the cat, but 
could only bend its back whilst the paws 
still touched the ground. His failure was 
lucky—for us. It turned out that he had 
been tugging away at the great serpent 
which, with tail in mouth, was curled round 
the globe. Had he succeeded, the whole 
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world would have fallen into fragments—so 
said the Vikings who told the story. 

This is the kind of thing that our fore- 
fathers talked about and sang about as they 
sat at their feasts or sang around the great 
log fires in their camps and halls. 


And the Berserks round about 
Broke forth into a shout 
That made the rafters ring: 
They smote with their fists on the board, 
And shouted ‘Long live the Sword, 
And the King !'" 


Then they fell asleep and lay till morning 
on the rush-strewn floor. At davlight a 
plunge into a stream and a big meal of meat 
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and ale would wake them up, ready to burn 
farms or torture monks or fight their enemies 
or hunt their dinners. The Vikings were 
animals when eating and drinking were 
concerned, and they had not learned to 
despise the man who swilled ale until he was 
drunken or devoured flesh until he was 
stupid. 

And are we ashamed to think that we 
may have the blood of these villains in our 
veins ? Not we! For that is not all about 
them. 

In due course * The White Christ " began 
to be heard of. Wandering monks brought 


the news. Thor and Odin began to be 
nobodies. 


“Then King Olaf raised the hilt 
Of iron, cross-shaped and gilt, 
And said, *Do not refuse; 
Count well the gain and the loss, 
Thor's hammer or Christ's cross; 
Choose! 


And they did choose. Monasteries were 
rebuilt, and the Vikings decorated them with 
the rich treasures of jewels and furs that they 
had collected in many a hard campaign and 
over many seas. 

Peace be to their ashes! They were fine 
fellows; and a boy with a couple of drops 
of Vikings’ blood in his veins is a finer fellow 
than the boy with none. 


THE REMARKABLE CASE OF CODDINGTON. 


M^ remarkable occurrences have taken 
i place within the ancient walls of 
St. Dunstan's School. But none, I think, 
can equal the peculiar case of Coddington. 

Coddington came to St. Dunstan's in 
his sixteenth year. Why he came or where 
he came from no one knew. Judging by 
his accomplishments his education had not 
got beyond that of his nursery governess. 
And if he had been to school before—well, 
I suppose it was not that schools fault 
any more than Dunstan's. For Coddington 
could not be taught. 

He was built on a large scale—a big, 
round face on a big, round body. He had 
been in the school ten minutes, perhaps, 
when he was christened the "* Codfish.” 
His face had just that look of pained surprise 
you see on the face of a codfish—a sort of 
wonder why look. 

He was put in the Fourth Form, principally 
on account of his size. The First Form would 
really have suited him better, The first 
week he took the bottom place quite easily, 
and afterwards even Peters, who was looked 
upon as quite a first-class duffer, couldn't 
budge him. He really worried Pixton, who 
took the Fourth. : 

* Can't you try, Coddington?” Pixton 
would say. Try to do something well. 
Just one thing. Is there anything you have 
any—er—taste for? Have you any hobby 
—or anything ? " 

Pixton is only a little chap, but frightfully 
clever. He couldn't grasp the fact that the 
Codfish had really a thick skull. 

Coddington rose and gasped. Whenever 
a question was asked him the Codfish always 
rose, slowly and painfully. 

“ N—no, sir." 

Pixton sighed, and turned over his papers 
wearily. " Very well, Coddington; sit down.” 

For if Pixton had not told him to sit 
down, Coddington would have continued 
to stand. 

But it would be useless to continue. The 
Codfish became known and was looked upon 
as a peculiar kind of freak. When fellows 
had nothing else to do they went to kid 
the Codfish." Any other fellow would 
have grown wild, but Coddington merely 
opened his eyes a shade wider and listened. 
He rarely answered any of the questions he 
was asked, but it amused some fellows to 
see him gasp. 

The summer holidays came. With the 
rest Coddington departed for home. What 
his people would say or think when they 
received his first report from St. Dunstan's 
I don’t know. 

Probably they would do like the Codfish— 

asp. 
й Coddington turned up the next term, 
looking bigger and rounder than ever. It 
was the same old Codfish, and yet there 
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was something different. I don’t say this 
because of what occurred afterwards. I 
noticed it at the time and mentioned it to 
Blake. 

Blake agreed with me. There was some- 
thing different about the Codfish. He did not 
look quite so surprised at everything, and 
he didn't gasp quite so often. On the third 
day he even made a joke. It was rather 
a feeble joke, but still—Coddington had 
made a joke! 

Later on, during the geography lesson, 
Pixton was questioning us about Spain. 
He turned to Coddington with one of his 
simple questions. 

" Now, Coddington, can you tell us what 
"pain produces? 

Coddington looked surprised, and said 
in a perfectly innocent voice: Spaniards, 
Sir.“ 

“No, no, Coddington. I mean-—er— 
natural products owing to the climate. 
What would you expect to find in a hot 
country? 

“ Great thirst, sir.” 

The class laughed. Pixton sighed and 
told Peters to go on. But I am certain 
Coddington winked. Other fellows noticed 
the wink, and one or two began to suspect 
that Coddington was not quite so thick as 
he looked. 

Other things occurred which made us feel 
certain there was something jolly mysterious 
about the Codfish. During the interval one 
morning Pixton had gone for a stroll to the 
masters’ common room. The form were 
enioying themselves during his absence when, 
quite suddenly, Pixton's voice called out, 

* Now really, boys, we must have quiet- 
ness. I cannot allow all this noise. You 
must do fiftv lines Blake. You really 
must. Most certainly!“ 

Before we had grasped how Pixton had 
come in we were all in our seats. And then 
came another surprise. Instead of Pixton 
sitting at the master’s desk, was Coddington. 
` We looked round. No, Pixton was not 
in the room. 

“ Let us continue our lesson now," and 
we saw that it was the Codfish, in à most 
ludicrous imitation of Pixton's manner, 
who was speaking. 

We were too surprised to say much. 
Imagine the Codfish 

But after that day we were somewhat 
suspicious of Coddington. He was always 
breaking out with some funny imitation, 
or some absurd answer. Even Pixton was 
uncertain. One moment it seemed that 
Coddington was joking, but when you 
looked at him a moment later it was the 
same old Codfish, his mouth slightly open, 
his eves wide open, and the look of sur- 


prise No, he couldn't have meant it 
for & joke. 


It was getting towards the end of the 
term, about the middle of November, when 
one morning a telegram came for Codding- 
ton, and he had to go home. We saw him 
go regretfully, but he told us very solemnly 
that he would see us again before long. 

Some two or three days after Coddington 
had left, Pixton went out to see the Head. 
He looked considerably puzzled when he 
returned. 

" Hassall.” he said, turning to me quite 
suddenly. Do you know Lady Breton?“ 

“I, в?” I gasped. "' No, sir.” 

"Um," said Pixton, and went over to 
Blake. Evidently he asked him the same 
question, for Blake gave the same answer. 

It doesn't matter," Pixton said. But 
—er—Hassall. Blake. Kershaw, Moorhouse, 
you had better go and see Mr. Temple. He 
wishes to speak to you for a few minutes." 

Pixton gave us no explanation, but went 
to his desk, still looking very puzzled. 

We were also puzzled, but we went to 
the Head's room. He was walking about 
when we entered, reading a letter he had in 
his hand. 

" Oh, yes," he said, when we told him 
Mr. Pixton had sent us. Let me see. 
Hassall, Blake, Kershaw, and Moorhouse. 
Yes, just so. Um!” 

He paused for a time, then, looking up, 
asked: ^ Have any of you boys collected 
on behalf of, or done anything to assist, the 
Toole Memorial Fund ? " 

No, sir," we answered. 

“Um! Very strange," said the Head. 
“I have a letter here from Lady Breton in 
which she says that a special concert has 
been arranged in connection with this Fund, 
at the Langdon Hall, on the 24th, and she 
asks me to allow Mr. Pixton and you four 
boys to attend—special tickets are enclosed 
for you, in fact." 

We looked at each other in surprise. 

" I don't know,” said the Head. “ Lady 
Breton says she is anxious for you to attend 
—I—I—well, you have my permission to 
go. Mr. Pixton will arrange with you. 
Very strange indeed!“ 

When you come to think of it, it was 
strange. None of us knew Lady Breton. 
except that she lived within twenty miles of 
the school Nor did we know anything 
about Langdon Hall And we certainly 
knew nothing of the Memorial Fund. 

Mr. Pixton knew just as much as we did. 

However, when the 24th came we went. 
It was a twenty-mile train journey to 
Langdon Station, and here a cab was waiting 
to take us to Langdon Hall. | 

There were dozens of other cabs going 
through the streets of Langdon, all bound for 
the same place—the Hall We discovered 
that Langdon Hall is really a very fine 
concert and entertainment place, given to 
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the town by one of the wealthy men who live 
in Langdon. Mr. Pixton discovered these 
facts. He also discovered that to-night 
was a very special night. This entertain- 
ment to which we were going had been 
arranged by Lady Breton, and all the big 
people for miles round were coming. There 
were only three or four performers—a 
world-famous pianist, two singers, also 
greatly renowned, and Oswald Twenty, 

THE Humorist. 

Mr. Pixton told us he knew all the famous 
artistes, but he had never seen them. He 
said that it would be an education for us. 
Though why we had been asked he didn't 
understand. 

. Presently we came to the Hall Mr. 
Pixton, showed our tickets, and immediately 
an attendant came forward. 

" Yea, sir, No. 22. This way, sir," and 
he led us to the front, where there were 
five seats, all reserved. We were in a jolly 
good position. 

“ I really cannot understand this at all," 
Mr. Pixton said, looking round at the people 
who filled the place. Mr. Pixton had on 
his evening dress, and we had on our best 
Etons. And jolly thankful we were, too, 
among that crowd. 

The concert began. The long-haired 
gentleman played the piano. He played 
very well, and the people clapped for a long 
time. Then Madame Somebody sang a song. 
Mr. Pixton whispered to me that it was 
wonderful—positively wonderful. Everyone 


thought the same, and she had to sing again. 


When she had finished, the man who 
announced each item of the programme 
came to the front. He explained that 
Mr. Oswald Twenty was now going to give 
one of his world-famous musical sketches. 
The one he was about to give was anentirely 
new one. Both the musicand everything 
else were Mr. Twenty's own original composi- 
Чоп. (Loud applause.) Mr. Twenty would 
now give his musical sketch, The School- 
boy at School." 

There was more applause after that. 
In the midst of this Mr. Twenty came on the 
stage and turned to face the audience. 

My stars! How can I tell you? Oswald 
Twenty, THE Humorist, was there was 
absolutely no doubt whatever about it 
Oswald Twenty was  Coddington. The 
Cod fish, our Coddington, was Oswald 
Twenty! 

He was dressed, as he was always dressed 
on Sundays, in an Eton suit. It was two 
sizes too small for him. as it always was, 
and he stood, just as he used to stand, 
looking so painfully surprised at every- 
thing. 


For a few minutes he walked about the 
stage —just as he used to walk at school 
looking as though he had forgotten some- 
thing. 


Mr. Pixton turned to me. Hassall,” 


he whispered, do you think—are you 
certain—is it Coddington ? ” 
It was Coddington. 


The people were already laughing at 
Coddington, or, I should .say, Oswald 
Twenty. And really now he was on the 
stage it did seem funny. But Coddington 

After walking round for a few minutes he 
EE down on the piano stool and began to 
talk. 

It was awfully funny to hear the things he 
told us. How his parents decided he must 
go to school, and how he went to school. 
He described the way fellows talked. The 
strange thing was that it was ncarly all true, 
only Oswald Twenty put it in such a funny 
way. Every few minutes he turned to the 
piano and played and sang just a short 
idiotic verse. I forget most of them now, 
but one or two I can remember. 


“At St. Dunstan's School not far from here, 

You'll sce and hear things strange and queer. 

You'll learn how Napoleon climbed up the Alps 

In an open boat—he was hunting for scalps. 

You'll be told that terrible, terrible tule 

Of the poor old man who swallowed the whale. 

You'll find out exactly how the Frenchmen talk, 

And how the ancient British sport was huuting 
with a hawk. 

And when you vainly ponder o'er the properties of 
cane 

You'll find a folded towel the best preventative of 
pain. 

You'll learn of little Mary and also of her lamb, 

And you'll live the simple life on stuff they christen 
jam. 

I could tell you heaps of other things if I only had 
the time, 

Though l'm afraid it isu't proper to tell such things 
in rhyme.” 


Looks rather feeble on paper ? Yes, but 
you should have heard Oswald Twenty sing 
it! There was really no tune; and the 
terribly serious expression on his face only 
made it worse, Even Mr. Pixton laughed. 

He imitated Mr. Pixton taking a class. 
There is really nothing funny in this, but 
as Oswald Twenty did it on the stage it 
seemed ridiculously funny. Oh, how the 
audience laughed ! 

He finished at last and the interval came, 
to let people recover, I suppose. The 
curtain had barely gone down when an 
attendant came and told Mr. Pixton that 
Mr. Oswald Twenty would like to see him 
and his boys. 
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Не led us to а small room behind the 
stage. Here we found Coddington—lI could 
really call, him Coddington better than 
Oswald Twenty. 

" Hullo, Mr. Pixton! Hullo, boys! How 
are you all? I hope you are enjoying this 
entertainment?“ 

Very much, thank you," said Mr. Pixton. 
“ But—er—are you Coddington ? " 

" Ah, Mr. Pixton, you're puzzled, are 
you? I thought you would be." 

It was really very strange to see Codding- 
ton standing there, his face covered with 
powder and paint, which made him look 
more like the Codfish than ever. And yet 
when he spoke you felt that he was a man. 

" [—I don't quite understand, I must 
confess," Mr. Pixton said. 

“ Of course not! How could you? Well, 
I'll explain everything." 

He did explain, and of all the queer tales 
I ever heard this was the queerest. 

It appeared that he was not the original 
Coddington at all. Coddington number one 
was his nephew, who at present was very 
much what he seemed to be. But Oswald 
Twenty explained that he would grow out 
of it later on. Coddington number one only 
attended St. Dunstan’s for one term, and 
when his uncle, Coddington number two, 
or Oswald Twenty, heard that his nephew 
was going to leave school rather hurriedly, 
he was struck with a brilliant idea. 

The doctor had just told him that he was 
overworking himself by giving entertain- 
ments every night, and he must have a rest. 
And Coddington number two thought he 
would like to be a jolly schoolboy again. 
Why not take his nephew’s place at St. Dun- 
stans ? He was very similar to him in 
appearance, and his knowledge of acting 
would help him to carry the thing through. 

So it was arranged. Coddington number 
one’s father did not object, and from his 
nephew Coddington number two learned 
all that was necessary of school life. 

It succeeded very well, though he was not 
quite successful in keeping up the reputa- 
tion his nephew had earned. Then came 
the invitation to take part in this concert, 
and he had to leave. And he thought that 
by inviting us, through Lady Breton, he 
could make the proper explanations. 

And so, Mr. Pixton, you have the whole 
truth of the matter. I hope you don’t mind 
my leaving you so hurriedly. If you like I 
will come back and finish the term?“ 

But Mr. Pixton did not like it at all. No, 
no. Qh, no, Cod—er—Mr. Twenty, not 
at all, thank you. Not at all!” 

And when you come to think of it Mr. Pix- 
ton's attitude in the matter was quite right. 
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INTER-SCHOOL FOOTBALL MATCHES. 


Tu school matches of the past season 
were both numerous and, in many 
cases, of an exciting character. Some 
excellent records were attained, notably in 
the Rugby section by Mill Hill and Sher- 
borne. The former ran up the big score 
of 67 to 3 against Christ's Hospital, thus 
approaching the colossal score obtained by 
Bedford in a school match some years ago. 
In the game against Christ's Hospital, Smith 
gained no less than 7 tries and Higham 5. 

Neither Mill Hill nor Sherborne suffered 
defeat in school matches, and a meeting 
between the two would have been especially 
Interesting. 

The record of Sherborne during the past 
three years is worthy of preserving. Thirty- 
one matches were played, of which twenty- 
nine were won, 656 points being scored, 
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against 256. In the years 1906 and 1908 the 
team was unbeaten. 

Haileybury, too, had an excellent record. 
On one occasion—namely, November 28— 
they put four teams in the field and were 
successful with all, scoring 125 points to 11. 
In W. P. Geen they have a player of special 
promise. In the match against Leys School 
he scored no less than 8 tries. 

Cheltenham beat Rugby in their annual 
match by 14to3, and the House Challenge Cup 
at the former school was won by the United 
Houses, who beat Boyne House—23 to nil. 

It is always interesting in connection with 
these House Cup ties at Cheltenham to re- 
member that the first recorded instance of 
a numerical value being given to goals and 
tries was introduced in this competition as 
far back as the 'sixties. 


Clifton beat Marlborough by 13 to 8. The 
above establishments were about the first 
two to engage in inter-school matches. Аз 
far back as the early 'seventies the two met, 
but on this occasion, under the old hacking 
rules, the game became of во strenuous а 
character that it fell into abeyance for many 
years, but is now happily revived. 

Another historic match is that between 
Marlborough and Wellington, the former of 
whom were successful this year. 

Durham School ran up the big score of 73 
to nil in their match with St. Peter's, York. 
Birkenhead School have a promising player 
in Sykes. 

In the inter-University match, which, after 
& grand struggle, resulted in an even draw of 
& goal each, the following schools had repre- 
sentatives: Fettes (5), including the Cam- 

[bridge 
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bridge captain ; Leys (2); Sedbergh (2), ia- 
cluding the Oxford captain; St. Andrew’s 
(South Africa) (2); Uppingham (2), New 
Zealand (2), St. Edwards (1). Rugby (1). 
Marlborough (I), Llandovery (I). Edinburgh 
Academicals (1), Glasgow Academicals (1), 
Merchiston (1), Eastbourne (1), Dulwich (1), 
Clifton (1), Tonbridge (1), Birkenhead (1), 
Glenalmond (1), Rondbosch (South Africa) 
(1), and Bedford (1). 

A more detailed account of the various 
school results under Rugby rules will be 
obtained from the subjoined table : 


RUGBY, 
Poin’s 
Redford Grammar School beat Haileybury . II to 8 
Bedford Grammar School beat Leva School . 22 „ẽ 3 
Bedford Grammar School beat Dulwich College 13 „ 8 
Birkenhead School beat Merchant Taylors’ 

School (Crosby ) . 15 „ 9 
Birkenhead School beat Li verpool College . 26, 0 
Birkenhead School beat King William's College 

(LO.M.) . Е . 29 „ 8 
Cheltenham College beat Hertford College . 13 „ 6 
Cheltenham College beat Rugby Р .14, 3 
Christ's College (Brecon) drew ‘Llandovery . 8, 3 
Clifton beat Marlborough . .13, 8 
Dover College beat King’s School (C auterbury) 24 „ 0 
Dulwich College beat St. Paul's Sehool , US я 
Durham school beat St. Peter's ( York) . 73 „ 0 
Eastbourne College beat Christ's college 

Hospital . A . 30 „ 0 
El<tow School beat Belfonl Modern . р : .39 „ 0 
El«tow School beat Bedford Modern В «ds 70 
Eltham College beat Whitgift School " . 30 „ 0 
Glenalmond beat Kelvinside Academy . «9 0 
Haileybury beat Leys School. 51 „ 5 
Haileybury (2nd) beat St. Paul's School (2nd). 28 „ 6 
Haileybury (3rd) beat l'. Faircloughs ХУ. . 35 „ 0 
Haileybury (under 15) beat Northam School . 11 „, 0 
Haile bury beat Dulwich Colleze А „ „ U 
Haileybury beat Tonbridge f Д . 16 „ 0 
Kelly College beat Plymouth College А .11, 8 
Kelly College beat Newton College . * .41, 3 
Kelly College beat All Hallows School Р 6 „ 0 
King Edward's School Se) beat 

Denston College . ? à : . 13 „10 
Leys School bent Oundle . ; Е ‘ . 14 „13 
Loretto beat Sedber gh ; . 21 „ 0 
Marlborough College beat W ellington College . 11, 6 
Mill Hill beat Bedford Grammar School . ‚з„ 0 
Mill Hill heat Leys School. 1 Я . 35 „ U 
Mill Hill beat Christ's Hospital. E > .67,, 3 
Mill Hill beat St. Paul's è А . 17 „ 6 
Mill Hill beat Merchant Taylors’ 38 » 3 
Oakham beat Bedford Modern . . . 9, 3 
Osborne Cadets beat Eastbourne College ( junrs. ) 5 „ 0 
Reading School beat Emanuel School é Vd sd 
Reading School beat Whitgift School Р . 17 „ 14 


MESSRS, A. W. САМАСР, Lr... of High Holborn, 
have prepared a fine portrait-plate of the Olympic 
champions who competed at the Stadium last year. 
It is well worthy a place in every sports club and 
public school library. Its price is, we believe, 3s, td. 
per copy. or 7s. 6d. framed. By special arrangement 
we reproduce the plate, in а greatly reduced form, on 
page 428 of this week's number of the B.). P.“ Here 
is a list of those whose portraits appear: 


1A. Throwing the Discus (Greek Style): М J. Sheri- 
dan, U.5.4.—124 ft. 8 in. 

l. Throwing the Discus (Free Style): M. J. Sheridan, 
(S. 4. 134 ft. 2 in. 

2. 2.000 Metres Tandem Cycle Касе: М. Schilles and 
A. Auffray, France —3 min. 7? sec. 

3 High Jump (Standing). and Broad Jump (Stand- 
ing): R. C. Ewry, U.S.4.—5 ft. 2 in. and 10 ft. 111 in. 

4. Gymnastics’ (the Heptathlon)», Individual Compe- 
tition : G. A. Braglia, /talu—317 рок. 

5. Fancy Diving: A. Zurner, Germany —85:5 points. 

6. 100 Metres Swimming Касе (Back Stroke): 
A. Bieberstein, Germany —1 min. 243 see, 

7. W restling (Greco-Roman), Light-Weight, 147 Ib.: 
E. Porro, Italy. 


8. 200 Metres Flat Race: R. Kerr, Canada — 


22 

К, 10, 11. 12, 13. Epce Team Competition : France— 

7 hits against 

13. Epee Individual Competition : G. Alibert, France. 

14. 400 Metres Hurdle Race: C. J. Bacon, (.5..4.— 
55 sec, 

15. 100 Metres Flat Race: R. E. Walker. S.4.— 
104 sec. 

16. Wrestling (Greco-Roman), Middle-Weight, 
161 lb.: F. M. Martenson, Sieden. 

17. 100 Metres Swimming Race: C. M, Daniels, U.S.A. 
—1 min. 51 «ec. 

18. 209 Metres Swimming Race (Breast Stroke): 
F. Holman, U.A.—3 min. 9! sec. 

19, 204, 21, 24. 800 Metres Team Swimming Race: 
T. H H. Derbyshire, H. Taylor, W. Foster, P. Radmilovic, 
U.K.—10 min. 553 sec. 
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Points 
N. M. C. Sandhurst beat R.M.A. Woolwich . 21 to 8 
Royal School of Mines beat Royal Naval 
College * ‚42 „ 5 
Royal High Se hol (Edinburgh) beat Royal 
High School (Glasvow ks . . . 22 œ 8 
Rugby beat Uppingham . . . 00. 8,3 
Sberborne beat Llandovery . Я : . &, 8 
Sherborne beat Tonbridge. > : : „12 „ 6 
Sherborne beat Dartmouth R. N. C.. E . 20 „ 19 
United Houses beat Boyne House. r .23 „ Ө 
Warwick School, beat Reading Schol . 21 „ 8 


In the Association section, Repton drew 
with Malvern. 2 to 2, and the latter beat 
Radley, 2 to nil. Aldenham beat Highgate, 
8 to nil, Gurney shooting no less than five 
goals. 

Radley beat Bradfield, 6 to 1, of which 
E. A. Humphreys obtained 5. 

Among the smaller schools, Borlase, 
Marlow, accomplished some wonderful 
scoring. They were defeated by tho 
Remenham Juniors, but against other 
schools in their district they plaved and won 
eight matches with the extraordinary aggre- 
gate of 107 to 8. Н. E. К. Stranger, who 
reached double figures in three matches, 
scored 48 goals. In one match against 
Henley Royal Grammar School he scored no 
fewer than 13 goals. Another member of 
the team, F. A. Sloan, twice made a double- 
figure individual score, and his tota] of 
goals amounted to 42. Stranger hails from 
Guernsey, but Sloan belongs to Marlow. 

Wellingborough Grammar School would 
appear to have some promising talent just 
now. On the same afternoon their second 
team beat Dunstable Grammar School first 
eleven by 6 to 1; their third team beat 
Dunstable’s second team by 13 to 0; while 
a team under fourteen beat Horton School 
by 12 goals to love. 

On St. Andrew's Day at Eton the historic 
match, Collegers v. Oppidans, resulted in a 
win for the former, who have now won for 
three vears in succession. Of the recorded 
matches played, the Oppidans have won 
25, the Collegers 22, and 21 have been left 
drawn. 

On the same afternoon the annual match 


OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS. 


90, 400 Metres and 1,500 Metres Swimming Races: 
H. Taylor. (C. A.—5 min. 36* sec., and 22 min. 482 sec. 

22. Water Polo: U.K., 9 goals; Belgium, 2 goals, 

23 Cycle Polo : Irish Team (not an Olympic event, 
displav only ). 

25. 26, 27. 1,600 Metres Relay Flat Race: J. B. Taylor, 
M. W. Shepnant, N. J. Cartmell, C S..1.—3 min. 292 see. 

26a. 800 Metres and 1,500 Metres Flat Races: M. W. 
Sheppard, C.5.4.—1 min. 52+ sec., and 4 min. 32 sec, 

28. Broad Jump (Running): Е. C. Irons, C.5..1.— 
24 ft. 64 in. 

99. Five Miles Flat Race: E. R. Voigt, U.A.— 
25 min. 11} sec. 

30, 400 Metres Flat Race : W. Halswelle, C. X.—50 sec, 

31. 3.500 Metres und 10 Miles Walks: G. E. Larner, 
U.K.—14 min, 55 кес. and 75 min. 57; sec 

32. Wrestling (Cateh-as-Cateh- -Can), Light-W eight, 
147 lb.: G. De Relwyskow, U.K. 

33. Marathon Hace (26 miles 385 yards): J, J. Hayes, 
C.. I. 2 hir. 55 min. 182 sec, 

34. 3.200 Metres Steeplechase: A. Russell, UC. K.— 
10 min. 47% sec. 

35. Throwing the Hammer (16 lb.): 
(S. 4.170 ft. A} in. 

36. Pole Jumper: E. B. Archibald, Canada, A. A. A. 
C umpion. 

37. 110 Metres Hurdle Race: F. C. Smithson, С. A. 
—15 see, 

38. Gymnastics (Team Competition) : 
points. 

39. Archery (Continental Round): M. Grisot, France 
— 39 hits (263 points). 

40. Archery, Ladies (National Round): Miss L. 
Newall, (А - 134 hits (683 points). 

41. Archery, Gentlemen (York Round): W. Dod, 
C. A. —185 hits (816 points). 

49. Throwing the Javelin (held in Middle and Free 
Style): E. V. Lemming, ^weden—179 ft. 104 in., and 
178 ft. 7 in. 

43. Three Miles Flat Team Race: J. E. Deakin, A. J. 
Robertson, W.Coales, H. A. Wilson. N. Е. Hallows, U.K. 

44. Three Laps (1,980 yards) Cycle Pursuit Race : 
L. Meredith, E. Payne, C. B. Kingsbury, B. Jones, U.K. 


J. J. Flanagan, 


Sweden—438 


Ipswich (1), 
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between Oxford and Cambridge old Etonians 
resulted in a draw. 

This match haa been annually played since 
the `tifties, and at both Universities the old 
Etonians were largely instrumental in foot- 
ball obtaining a footing as a University s 

In the Association match Oxford т. Cam- 
bridge, which for the second time in the 
history of the contest resulted in a draw, the 
following schools had representatives : 
Charterhouse (4), Malvern (3), Rossall (2), 
Shrewsbury (I), Winchester (1), Sedbergh (1), 
Denstone (1), EE (1). 
King Edward's (Sheffield) (1), Leys School 
(1). Lancing (1), King Edward's (Birming- 
ham (1), Repton (1), Westminster (1). It is 
not:worthy that three Rugby-playing schools 
—namely, Sedbergh, King Edward's (Bir- 
mingham), and Denstone—supplied players. 

The following Association results may 
prove of interest : 


ASSOCIATION. 
Goals 
Aldenham School beat Felsted . * А . 2101 
Aldenham School beat Highgate : . 8 „ 0 


Horlase beat King Alfred's School (Wantage) 


Borlase (2nd) beat King Alfred's School 
(Wantage) (2nd) А ә. cux „ 1 

Borlase beat Windsor County School . 24 „ 0 

Brighton College (2nd) beat Lancing College 


(2nd) . А 
City ot London beat Berkhamstead 
Felsted beat Higbgate. 

Lancing College drew Cranleigh School 
Malvern College bent Radley : А 
Malvern College beat Shrewsbury Я 

Newport Grammar beat Edgmond Agricultural 

College . 

New port Graz Amar (2nd) beat Edgmoud Agri- 
cultural College (2nd) А А 

Newport Grammar beat Staiford Grammar 

Newport Grummur (2nd) beat Stafford Grammar , 

(2nd). . . А 1 Я d И . 16 „ 
Newport Grammar beat Wolverhampton 

Grammar . 5 
Newport Grammar (2nd) beat Wolv erbampton 

Grammar (2nd). , У Р ; : ‚ 41 
Radley beat Bradfield . А Я " : „ 
Hepton drew Malvern . c 2 

6 „ 1 
6 


St. Lnwrence College beat * ve College $ 
Wellingborough Grammar (2nd) beat Dunstable 

Grammar , 
Wellingborough Grammar (3rd) beat ‘Dunstable 


Grammar (2nd) o, 13 . 0 
Wellingborough G rammar (under 14) beat 
Horton School. ‹ " Я „ „ 12 0 


15. Putting the Weight (16 lb.): R. W. Rose, C. S. 4.— 
46 ft. 73 in. 

46. Нор, Step, and Jump: T. J. Ahearne, U.A.— 
48 ft. 111 in. 

47. High Jump (Running): H. F. Porter, C. S. 4.— 
6 ft. 3 in. 

48. Tug-of-War : City of London Police, 

49. Pole Jump: E. T. Cooke, C. S. 4.— 12 ft. 2 in. 

50. Pole Jump: A. C. Gilbert, (.S. 4.— 12 ft. 2 in. 

51. High Diving: H. Johannsen, Sweden—&3:70 
points, 
S 52. One Lap (660 yards) Cycle Race: V. L. Johnson, 

„К.—51{ sec. 

53. 100 Kilometres Cycle Race (Prince of Wales's 
Cup): С. Н Bartlett, (,A.—2 hr. 41 min. 481 sec. 

51 20 Kilometres Cycle Race: ©, B. Kingsbury, 
C. K.— 34 min 134 sec 

55. 5,000 Metres Cycle Race: 
8 min. 36} sec. 

56. Wrestling (Catch-as-Catch-Can ), Bantam- Weight, 
119 lb.: G. N. Mehnert. U.S.A. 

57. W restlinz (Grieco- Roman), Heavy-Weight, over 
205 1b.: R. Weisz. Hungary. 

58. Wrestling ( Cutcli-as-Catch-Can), Middle-Weight, 
161 1b. : S. V. Bacon, U,K. 

59. W restling (Greco-Roman), 
205 lb.: W. Weckman, Finland, 

60, W resthing (C atel- as-Cateh-Can), Feather-Weight, 
133 Ib.: С, S. Dole, U S..1. 

61. Wrestling (Cutch-ns-Catch-Can), Heavy-Weiglit, 
over 161 lb.: G. C. O'Kelly, U.K. 

62. Sabre Team Competition: Hungary —7 bits 
against. 

63. Danish Lady Gemnasta, 

64. Rev. R S. De Courcy Laffan, Hon. Sec. British 
Olympic Association, 

65. Crown Prince of Sweden. 

66. Lord Desborough, Chairman of Council, Britisb 
Olympic Association. 

67. Lord Alverstone, President of the A. A. A. 

68. Lord Ampthill. 

69. Priuce Albert of Wales. 

70. Mr. Kuightamith, the City Toastmaster. 


B. Jones, U.A.— 


Light Heavy- Weight, 
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HOW TO TREAT AND TRAIN А DOG. 
Bv E. BLOMFIELD. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 
PART III. 
and the dog enjoys it immensely when once 


"nae Jot stupid dogs.—Dogs are not all 
able to learn the same things. Some dogs 
who are not very clever are lightly built 
and good at jumping. A dog of this sort 
may be taught to jump 
through a hoop or over a 
bar held at a considerable 
height—a little higher each 
time of practising, until you 
consider the animal really 


jumps high enough. Let 
him do this on the grass, 
and never on the gravel. 
And do not make your dog 
jump too high when he is 
getting old. He will cer- 
tainly try, if you insist, 
and it may injure him seri- 
ously. In any case, it is 


bad to overtax him, and no 
doggy accomplishment gives 
the slightest pleasure to the 
onlooker if it is done un- 
willingly or at the expense 


foòooľ-ball. 
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of suffering on the part of the animal. 

Airedale terriers are often particularly 

clever at jumping and running. 
Football.—This is most amusing to see, 


THERE AND 


IRR two modern wooden matches, as 
near as possible of the same thickness, 

and before commencing your show break off 
the “ business end” of each—you don't 
want any light thrown on your manipulation. 
Hold the matches side by side between 
the tip of the left first finger and thumb, as 
in fig. 1, and with a pencil or pen make a 


he knows the rules. Buy one of the penny 


air-balloons sold for children, and let your 
dog or dogs toss it up. 


The nose and head 


“Vive Ia France’! EA. 


must be used. of course, and a dog who 
uses his mouth or paw must be scolded 
and told “ No " until he mends his ways. 
Several balloons will have to be sacrificed 
while the game is being learnt, but the dog 
will so enjoy it all that it is really worth 
while. It is best played in an empty room 


(To be concluded.) 


80 SIMPLE: 


Bv SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


well-defined mark across the two somewhere 
about the middle. Call attention to the 
mark, and then with the right hand, the 
thumb below, and the first finger above, 
grip them, and, releasing them from the left 
hand, turn them over away from you so that 
the ends that rested on the thumb are now 
retained by the first finger, and the lower 


or loft; but out of doors does wel! enough: 
when it is not too windy. 

A dog of the sort that takes to canine 
football will usually make a first-class water- 
dog. Do not begin to send your dog into 
the river till he is about nine months old. 
Never throw or push him in; it is a stupid 
thing to do. It makes a dog distrust you 
and hate the water, and he will get into the 
habit of running up and down the bank 
barking, and refusing to go in of his own 
accord. The best way is to float a biscuit 
out on the water, and he will, after a while, 
go for it, and will presently find himself out 
of his depth and swimming. After this he 
will have confidence in the water, and will 
go in readily enough for a stick, or simply 
&t your word of encouragement; you will 
never need to resort to the biscuit induce- 
ment after the dog has once found he can 
swim. Don't send him in often, nor let him 
stay in the water long at a time. A splendid 
diving dog of mine was once nearly spoilt 
in this way by a careless boy, who, delighted 
with the creature's cleverness, sent him in 
again and again, dripping and breathless, 
till he was half-drowned. Luckily, the dog 
was too plucky for one bad afternoon to 
break his courage, and in & few days he had 
recovered from the physical ill- effects; but 
it was a long time before he was quite as he 
had been before. 

In this, as in all other matters, judgment 
and sympathy are needed. Occasionally a 
good water-dog will refuse to take the water 
because it is ill; it will not run about and 
bark, but will look dejectedly at the water 
and turn away from it. Do not insist in 
such a case. Possibly the animal has dis. 
temper. A performing dog I knew was sent 
in under such circumstances, its master 
supposing it to be shirking, while it was 
ap suffering from the early effects of 
having accidentally swallowed poison. The 
poison was not enough to have killed the 
dog, but the shock of the cold bath on top of 
it caused his death, to the sincere and lasting 
grief of his master. 

Never take your dog with you when you 
are on your bicycle; the quick steady pace 
is most injurious. 

Another pretty accomplishment for the 
stupid dog is walking on his hind-legs. 
Make him hold his paws above his head, by 
showing him how with your hands. He 
will quickly imitate you. And the stupidest 
of dogs can be taught to beg, shake a paw, 
and to fight (jump and bark) and “die 
(lie stiff and stiil on the floor) “for his 
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country . 


NOT THERE—FAST AND LOOSE. 


sides of the matches are brought uppermost 
showing those sides are unmarked. Reverse 
the action, bringing them back to their first 
position, when the marked sides are again ш 
view. | ‚ 
Once more repeat the movement, but in 
so doing thrust your right first finger for 
ward, and at the same time draw the thumb 
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back, which has the effect of turning the 
matches over sideways at the same time they 
are being reversed lengthways; the mark 
will then appear to have shifted from the 
upper to the lower side. 

This sleight is a very simple and easy one, 
and yet at the same time quite invisible, 


N 
Fic. 1. 


and, once having been acquired, the ingenious 
brain of the youthful Houdin will have no 
difficulty in inventing other surprises that 
can be worked by these means. 

If the heads have been broken off as 
directed above, the same two matches may 
be used for the following little swindle,” 


THE SETTING OF 


Ts method of setting moths and butter- 
flies, and preparing them for a cabinet 
or case, will be familiar to many of you, but, 
on the other hand, to the collector who is just 
commencing, the hints contained in our 
sketches should be of interest and service. 

The drawings illustrate the process the 
insect will have to pass through from the 
time it leaves the killing-box. For the 
purpose of setting it we shall require several 
articles in the shape of а relaxing- bottle, 
setting- needle, setting- board, etc. All these 
things can be purchased ready-made at any 
naturalist’s, but they can also be easily made 
at home with little trouble and expense. 

We wil take the relaxing-bottle first. 
A glass jar of a suitable size, with a lid (or a 
tin box will do quite as well, if not better), 
must be obtained, and in the bottom a layer 
of cork should be fitted. The cork can be 
damped, and the insect laid on it, and shut 
up until the wings have become relaxed, 


Relaxing-bottle. 


when it will be ready for transferring to the 
setting- board. 

Setting- boards should be made in various 
sizes, and consist of a thin piece of wood 
on which a layer of cork, with a groove cut 
down the centre, is glued. The cork, in its 
turn, should be smoothly covered with white 
paper. The upper diagram in the sketch 
Shows a section of the board. 

We shall now require a setting-needle, and 
this, too, can be made without any difficulty. 
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which, if neatly and cleanly performed, I 
can affirm from actual experience will give 
rise to wonder and astonishment. 

Hold one of the matches vertically in the 
left hand, as the two were held in the former 
experiment, and the second match in the 
same manner in the right hand, but locked 
behind that in the left hand, as in fig. 2. 

Move that in the right hand up and down 
against the side of that in the left hand, and 
in a moment or two draw the hands apart 
quite free, the matches still retaining their 
original positicn. 

To obtain this result, see that the rough 
end of the match from which the head has 
been broken off is the one pressed on by the 
right first finger ; then by drawing this 1 5 5 
back slightly the match will adhere to it, 
and come back with it, leaving a gap between 
the other end and the thumb, which the ball 
of the thumb hides, and through which the 
vertical match can be drawn. When free, 
immediately close this gap, and continue the 
up-and-down motion of match against 
match, so that spectators may not know the 


By Guy ALFORD. 


A long thin needle should be chosen, and 
fastened securely into a small wooden handle, 
after the manner shown in the sketch on 
the right-hand side. A pinis then run through 


y 
i Setting- 
" needle. 


Setting-board. 


the insect (D illustrates this), and the butter- 
fly pinned on to the board with its body in 
the groove. The wings are drawn into 
their position with the point of the 
setting-needle, and fastened with stripe of 
cartridge-paper pinned across and across. 
The diagram on the left-hand side shows 
the way in which this should be done. 
A thin strip of paper is lightly pinned to the 
board a little distance above the place 
where the wing of the insect is to come; 
the wing is then drawn into its place with 
the point of the needle, and the pn pressed 
down, tightening the paper and holding the 
wing in its place. The lower wing is placed 
in position in the same manner, and a second 
pin inserted. А shows the point of the needle 
drawing the wing into its place, B is the 
strip of paper lifted up to allow the wing 
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moment when the release is effected, and this 
will strengthen the idea that you have drawn 
one match through the other. 

In showing this trick have the spectator 
by your side, not in front of you. Be sure 
and keep the right thumb steady, leaving the 
withdrawing movement to be effec by 


FIG. 2. 


the first finger; also let the smooth end of 
the match be in the centre of the ball of the 
thumb, not near the tip, the instantaneous 
gap will then be completely concealed ; and 
do not spoil the trick by attempting to show 
it before you are perfect. To be effective it 
requires neat, quiet, and clean manipulation. 


—ä— 0 — — 
MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. 


to be raised, and C is the wing itself. The 
antenns must also be kept in position with 
ins. 

й The upper insect in the sketch is set with 
two strips of paper, and for small insects this 
answers the pu very well, but for а 
large butterfly or moth, the lower setting, 
with four strips of paper, will be found more 
convenient. When the insect has become 
thoroughly dry, the paper and pins can be 
removed, and the butterfly will be ready for 
placing in the cabinet. 
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THIS fs a portrait of Jack Binns, the * wireless” bero 
of the Republic, who has been awarded a life-saving 
medal by the French Government, féted in New York, 
and enthusiastically welcomed back to his native Eng- 
lish city. To an offer to appear on the music-hall stage 
at 2501. a week he replied, “І am a wireless operator, 
and simply did my dnty. I can’t act, and I don't want 
to be made into a tin god." When the Florida crashed 
into the Republic, it may be remembered, it wrecked 
Binns's little room but left his apparatus intact, so he 
quietly sat at his instrument, and sent out the messages 
that brought assistance. Binns is a Peterborough man, 
only twenty-two years old. He began business as а tele- 
graph messenger at the Great Eastern, and then learned 
the Marooni system. 
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Some Quaint Easter. Eggs. 


. 9. A Fisherman's . 3. The Butler. 4. "Robert" as an Easter Egg. 5. The Motorist. 6. The Golliwog.- 7, Tirolesc Farmer. 8, The Comicai Pig. 
СУУ = nae 9. A Great Swell. [3, 5, and 8 are made by A. G. Harwood of Hatton Garden.) 
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Price One Penny. 
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А First Class Raid. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Uun Paper” by A. GILL.) 
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FROM FISHER 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


Author of ** The Ivory Hunters," “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega,’ etc. etc. 


CHAPTER II. —BATTLE IN THE GRAVEYARD—THE CAPTURED TOMBSTONE, 


ODDIE'S father, John Lees. and his five 
men, a8 bold aud trustworthy young 
fishermen as ever faced a stormy sea, were 
in their hiding-place long before moonrise 
on that eventful September evening, and, 
well hidden from view in the watch-house, 
were silently biding their time and the 
arrival of the party with the stone. It was 
unlikely they would appear before mid- 
night, when the moon would be well up in 
the southern sky. The watch-house window 
commanded a view of the whole graveyard, 
with the exception of the portion obscured 
by the ivy-clad ruin, but the private burial- 
place of the Gordons of Knockando was well 
in view, 

These men carried no firearms, and Lees 
had ordered his fellows to leave even their 
sheath-knives at home, in case they might be 
tempted to use them. 

But they had hard and heavy oaken 
cudgels. And should one of them drop his 
stick in the fray—well. he had his fists to fall 
back upon; and these are, after all, the 
trustiest weapons in the world. 

A little after eleven o'clock Lees served out 
bread and cheese to each man, and after that 
the time seemed shorter and far less eerie- 
some. (Great bats flitted or flew around, 
hunting for moths, and every now and then 
the silence would be broken by the mournful 
cry of a great white owl, that had its home 
among the ivy. Saving this, sound there 
was none. 

The moon had arisen now and was glimmer- 
ing like a ghost-light through the upper 
branches of the yews and elms. 

I'll give the order and lead you," said 
Lees. “All you have to do is to follow me 
and ply the flail. Үе mebbe find it harder 
wark than duntin' carpets," 

At long. long last there was some stir in 
the old ivied ruin, and a party of four men 
issued forth from the gable door, carrying 
spades and picks. They advanced to the 
private burial-ground silently enough, and 
there deposited their tools, and slowly re- 
turned to the ruin. 

“They've gone for the tombstone,” 
whispered Lees, * and my plan is to let them 
carry it nearly to the private grun, but no 
quite. Jist enough to mak’ them a wee bit 
tired. But, boys, they maunna get near the 
picks or spades, or our doom is sealed." 

A' richt. A’ richt, said the men, 
grasping their cudgels. 

From the Gordon burial.ground to the 
arched door of the ruin the distance straight 
over the grave mounds was about fifty yards. 

But Lees had not long to wait, for presently 
out the party sallied, bearing their heavy 
burden, and sometimes stumbling over a 
grave. 

Ten men in all—strangers, too, but bad 
enough looking to commit murder, if paid 
for the job. 

It was heavy odds against six. 

But so sudden was Lees's attack that, 
completely taken by surprise. the strangers 
dropped their burden and retreated to the 
shadows of the old ruin. Only for half a 
minute, however, 

Out they rushed again with bludgeons, and 
set upon Lees and his men with oaths and 
blood-curdling yells. It was a horrible 
scene, under the silent moon, and in so 
peaceful and sacred a spot. 

The battle raged with fury for fully ten 
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LAD TO FLEET 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


minutes, and then, alas! might began to 
prevail. Lees was hors de combat, and his 
men were beginning to waver a little, but 
still kept up the unequal contest, when some- 
thing occurred that immediately turned the 
tide of battle from might to right. 

There was a shrill, piercing, startling 
whistling. That was emitted by Doddie. 
It was his war-cry. With this the sonorous 
bark of a huge dog and a wild Hurrah!” 
from big Munro himself, to whom, earlier 
in the evening, Doddie had made a com- 
munication that induced him to go with the 
boy and Prince, the mastiff, to the scene of 
action. 

Never surely was an enemy more suddenly 
taken aback. With yells of terror, as many 
of them as Prince had not succeeded in tear- 
ing down. fled helter-skelter into the dark 
interior of the ruin, and sought safety up 
amongst the ivy. 

Lees was helped to his feet—he had only 
been stunned—and took counsel with stal- 
wart Munro. 

Although this man's name was Scottish, 
he was an Irishman out and out, and a good 
one at that. 

Munro was now, to all intents and pur. 
poses. captain of Lees's band, and the panting, 
growling mastiff was his first lieutenant. 

After a few minutes, to enable the men to 
regain their wind. he strode sturdily to the 
gable door of the old ivied ruin, and, standing 
there in the moonlight, his bold and singing 
voice could be heard in every corner of the 
interior. 

Come down out av there, ye villains! ” 
he cried. *“ Come down, I say, and surrinder 
at discraytion, or it will be worse for the lot 
av ye." 

“ And suppose we refuse ? " shouted the 
voice of the leader. 

Thin, bedad, it'll be bad for the whole 
lot av the ten o' ye! For, sure enough, if 
it's refusin’ you'd be, we'll fire the ivy all 
along the bottom, and it's the bad place ye'll 
be fancying yerselves in long before your 
time ! 

But shtay! " he continued; every man 
must first and foremost throw down his stick 
and his knife; and, faith, the man that 
refuses will have to foight the mastiff all by 
himself! Now, obaydience is the word, 
quick's the motion! 

In five minutes' time, in the most literal 
sense of the expression, the enemy threw 
down their arms; and these were collected 
and pitched promiscuously over the railings 
of an enclosed burial patch. 

Come out here into the holy moonlight,” 
shouted Munro now, ye sacrilaygious 
spalpeens ! ” 

And a rough and sheepish crew they looked 
when Munro ranged them in a row. 

The conqueror marched along the line, 
keeping Prince well in hand, for the splendid 
fellow's teeth were itching for a bite. 

He singled out four of the strongest and 
tallest and bade them stand forth. 

* You four fine fellows, he said, will 
trundle the captured gravestone along down 
wid us to the village of Bogielea. 

Then he turned to the others. 

" You six blaggards are free to flee. But 
listen, it is just half a mile to the top of 
yonder road. and if ye re not out o’ sight on 
the other side in the space o’ five minutes, 
it is Prince that will be sint to speed ye, 
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and it will thin be awkward for the hind. | 
most.” М 

The rascals were glad enough to get away, 
made a Marathon race of it to the hill-top, 
and—disappeared. 


Munro kept a small inn at Bogielea, and 
it was nearly two o'clock before the night 
policeman met the strange procession coming 
slowly along with the stone. 

The men were halted, and the policeman 
was taken aside and given an account of the 
whole of the night's proceedings, which 
caused him several times to double himself 
up like a jack-knife and roar with laughter. 

Then, all together, they adjourned to the 
garden of Mr. Lees's cottage, and there left 
the stone securely locked up. 

But the hired ruffians of the Knockando 
Gordons were not allowed to depart until each 
had given an address and signed his name to 
a general confession. : 

Goodbye, me darlints," cried Munro as 
they were starting, and may the saints 
give pith to yer pins till ve're well away from 
the village, and it's meself that is thinkin' 
that sorra a wan o' ye will be seekin’ to 
return this side av doomsday in the after- 
noon!" 
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The war which was being waged between 
Lees and the then Laird of Knockando 
entered now upon quite a new phase. And 
it seemed all in favour of Lees for a time at 
least. ‘The laird in possession had certainly 
been ill-advised in having that tombstone 
prepared, and in his attempt to have it 
buried. 

Might is not always right, but, alas! in 
this country money is nearly always power, 
and money was the one thing wanting to 
Lees to enable him to pay for counsel and 
make a bold stand for that to which he felt 
he was undoubtedly entitled. 

The very commencement of this story 
dates back to the days just before the 
Crimean War, with all its deeds of suffering 
and heroism ; but the story of the estates of 
Knockando, which at the moment of my 
writing yield an income of fully fifty thousand 
pounds a year, dates a long distance farther 
back than that, for the old Gordons fought 
and bled and died on sad Culloden Moor. 
The estates were @fterwards confiscated by 
the King, but soon restored, and Gordons 
have held them ever since. For though lairds 
have died off and others come in their place, 
every new one, whate'er his name, has had 
to adopt the clan name. | 

Ah! but at the present day the lack of 
money would have placed no insuperable 
barrier against a person with right on his 
side to prosecute his suit in courts of law and 
justice. Scores would be willing to make E 
him advances, and look upon it as a good 
speculation. 

Meanwhile, locked up in an outhouse, and 
sacredly guarded by Munro's mastiff, lay the 
tell-tale tombstone, to be dragged forth as 
evidence when the proper time should arrive. 

And things went quietly on as before. 
Back and fore to his deep-sea fishing sailed 
the boats of John Lees and his dearest of 
friends, Peter Ogilvie. Doddie still pursued 
his studies at the village school and his 
natural-history studies by flood and field ; 
and, alas! Aggie's mother gave little or no 
signs of reformation. In truth, much to the р 
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girl's grief, she seemed to go from bad to 
worse, 

Well, we can pity such poor degraded 
wretches ; but morally and physically they 
are far too ugly for a story like that which I 
am now writing, and only serve to sadden it. 

But for the elucidation of the gentle Aggie 
Ogilvie's character, never would the woman 
have bean introduced. If the unfortunate 
creature's brief life may teach anything, it 
should warn us against the very beginnings 
of evil, especially against that sin by which 
the honest fisherman's wife fell. 

All through the autumn, then, and far into 
spring, Aggie struggled hard to save her 
unfortunate mother, who, although compara- 
tively young, was really in her second child- 
hood. 

Then came a day when Ogilvie himself left 
the bay for a cruise of a whole week. 

He felt very sad on parting with his wife 
and Aggie, and there were tears in his eyes 
as he bade them adieu. 

For the first day or two the erring mother 
was better than she had been for years; but 
one evening she came not back at her usual 
time, and with а little Gordon tartan shawl 
around her head Aggie went to all her usual 
haunts, hoping against hope that she would 
find mother at one of them. 

Sobbing and crying bitterly, she returned 
atlast. Doddie met her at her own doorway. 

"OQh!—Doddles! Doddles!" cried Agrie, 
I'm sure ГЇЇ die of grief and lonesomeness 
this night! Oh!—my mother! my mother!“ 

The boy Doddie felt himself stronger than 
Aggie just then. 

" You are to sleep in our house to-night, 
Aggie,” he said, " and a woman will sit up 
in yours to s28 your mother when she comes. 
Caeer up, you'll see your mammy to morrow.” 

Aggie gave in. She was too tired to resist, 
and Doddie's father and mother were very, 
very kind to her. 

But with the first skriegh o' day " the 
girl awoke, and, hurriedly dressing herself, 
stole quietly down the stair and made her 
way to her own cottage door. 

She was startled at the stillness, and almost 
ferred to lift the latch. But she did so at last. 

There was a dead thing in the bed, with 
wet clothes, & pale face, and long black 
draggled hair. The drowned thing had been 
carried home by fishermen earlier in the 
morning. 


1> minutes later Forshaw was lying in the 

most comfortable chair in the captain’s 
study. Druce stood before him trying to get 
a full and connected story from the detec- 
tive who had traced the missing coins. 

Don't know, Druce,” Forshaw said. 
" Dont ask me to explain. I haven't 
а single theory in the whole of my mighty 
brain. Hopeless! " And Forshaw tapped 
his head to indicate that his great intellect 
for once refused to act. 

" But what did Inglis say ? " demanded 
Druce. 

"Say? He said, ‘Come and look for 
yourself, Forshaw. Let me prove my inno- 
cence of this terrible crime.’ I went. Inglis 
tumbles out his coins for my inspection ; 
gives a short gasp; turns pale—then hands 
me the coins—— ‘There are the coins, 
Forshaw,’ says he, and I said Oh.“ Felt 
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The dead thing with the wet clothes and 
the long black draggled hair was Aggie's 
mother ! 


Summer-time brought surcease of sorrow 
to even Aggie’s heart, and though every 
night she prayed she might some day meet 
her mother in heaven, she was beginning 
now to believe what the minister said to 
comfort her—that God had done all for good. 

Aggie was dearer to her father now than 
ever. and more necessary for his comfort and 
happiness. 

In work we find a cure for tribulation, and 
grief has before now been the parent of fame. 

Aggie took to the study of languages, 
and not only helped Doddie in his lessons, 
but let him help her. 

The lad's mother's French was perfect, 
and so both children could speak that useful 
language better, probably, than they could 
talk English. Scotch they both knew— 
better Scotch bv far than we hear nowadays, 
but this expressive tongue they seldom made 
use of except when in the company of others, 
when to speak English would have seemed 
affected. 

The Scottish people, above all nations, 
have found how valuable a possession a good 
education is. The English are more apt to 
take things easy ; the Scotch are an anxious, 
serious nation. "Their own land is less pro- 
ductive than that beyond the Tweod and 
will not support the ever-increasing popula- 
tion, and ten per cent. of boys know, from 
the time they know anything, that when 
they become men they will have to go abroad 
and face life's battle in foreign lands. And 
there is no better weapon with which to 
go to battle than education. This truth 
accounts for the succ2ss that so often meets 
a Scottish lad wherever he goes. It is not 
canniness ; it is not greed, as ill-natured and 
jealous people would have it ; but education, 
and a calm, considering. thinking brain. 

But let no one say that the English boy 
cannot cope with the Scottish. He might if 
he liked; but. ah тэ! the very luxuries 
with which he is surrounded militate against 
his chances. Acquiring a good and useful 
education is somewhat tedious. It is thought 
by most boys to be an unnecessary hardship, 
almost a slavery. Cricket, fun, and folly 
are better, and with so many friends around 
them and so many good things too, which 
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a sort of queer feeling down my back, Druce. 
Then I ask him where he got them from. 
All he can say із Don't know. I didn't 
take them.’ It’s quite as good as a shilling 
shocker, Druce. Quite!” 

“ But do you think Inglis did take them ? ” 
asked Druce. He was inclined to see the 
matter in а more serious light than his 
friend. 

„Of course! Deep plot, my boy, to drag 
the innocent down—down!” Forshaw 
found pleasure in this thought. “ Let me 
think. We must get some kind of a theory 
to work on." 

" Never mind theories. What am I to 
do now ? " Druce asked. 

"Do? Why nothing, of course. What 
do you want to do ? " 

“ Don’t be an ass!" Druce advised. 
Am І to tell the other prefects—or what? 
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they foolishly believe will always be had for 
the asking, they believe that the sharpening 
of their wits by learning and lore is quite 
uncalled for. 

One day, from his seat in church, where he 
sat side by side with Aggie Ogilvie, Doddie 
Lees noticed two strangers in the pew beside 
the old laird of Drumweedie and his wife— 
a somewhat sad-faced lady, apparently about 
thirty years of age, and a beautiful little girl 
child. 

Somehow or other, the prettiness of the 
child kept the boy's thoughts from the long 
and learned discourse poured down from the 
mahogany pulpit, and Aggie had to nudge 
him several times to make him more atten- 
tive. 

When Doddie left church that day, in- 
stead of going on with his father and having 
the heads of the sermon repeated to him 
with pious comments, the lad lingered be- 
hind with wise and serious wee Aggie. 

He made pretence to go after a butterfly 
as an excuse to get alongside his companion. 
What a beautiful butterfly!“ he said. 

" Which butterfly, my lad?” replied 
Aggie in à tone of voice meant to bo severe. 

" Which butterfly, Aggie? My! there 
was only one.“ 

Na, Doddles, but there were two. There 
was the wee blue one you've just been chas- 
ing, and the bonnie wee one in Drumweedie's 
paw. І зам you, my lad, and it would have 
been far more decorous of you on the Lord's 
day and in th? Lord's house to keep your 
eyes on the minister than upon Gordon of 
Knockando's little daughter." 

Gordon of Knockando's ! " cried Doddie. 

Ay. nobody else's." 

" Oh! " cried the boy. “ I am so sorry I 
let my eyes wander. But never again, 
Aggie. The Knockandos are our enemies. 
No, never again!“ 

Whether Doddie Lees kept his vow or not 
we shall see presently. However, Aggie was 
more cheerful now. 

" You're coming homs with me to-day. 
Doddles," she said; and it's milk broth.” 

* My-y ! " exclaimed Doddles, with bigger 
eyes than usual. That will be fine." 

" And Jimmie Raeburn is coming. I’m 
going for him." 

And I'll com?» too, Aggie, and bring 
Prince." 

(To be continued.) 
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* Of course you will have to tell them. 
What else can you do? Tell them the 
whole story, work out the theory, capture 
the thief—that’s all right, isn't it ? " 

“ Sounds all right," Druce said. “ But— 
I suppose I shall have to tell the others. 
Don't be idiotic over the thing, Forshaw ; 
it's rather a serious matter." 

" All right, old man," and Forshaw 
began to act reasonably. The affair had 
been intensely amusing to him at first. 
The look of amazement on Inglis's face as 
he handed him the coins; the astonish- 
ment of Druce when he received his pro- 
perty back, and the light touch of mystery 
over the whole affair appealed to Forshaw. 
He thought it intensely funny. 

The other prefects had not the same sense 
of humour.as Forshaw. At the first sign 
of levity in the prefects’ meeting he was 
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promptly called to order. It was а serious 
matter. Some one in the school had stolen 
the coins from Druce. On the point as to 
whether Inglis was the guilty one the pre- 
fects were divided. The circumstantial 
evidence was against him, but, in the 
face of his denial it was not an absolute 
proof of his guilt. Druce and Forshaw 
(when that gentleman had sufficiently 
recovered from his amusement to treat 
the matter seriously) were both of the 
opinion that Inglis had no knowledge of the 
theft. They could give no grounds for 
their opinion except that they ари did 
not believe he had done it. Several of the 
others kept an open mind. They wanted 
more proof one way or the other before they 
believed anything. Two or three were 
quite satisfied with what they had heard. 
The coins were in the possession of Inglis, 
therefore Inglis must have taken them. 

Inglis was summoned before the meeting 
of the great ones. His story was perfectly 
straight and clear. He had seen the coins 
in their drawer a week ago, and since then 
had never even thought of them until 
Forshaw spoke to him. He could give no 
reason nor could he suggest any theory 
as to the manner in which they had come 
into his collection. But on one point he 
was emphatic. He had not taken them. 

The prefects made little comment on his 
statement. They thanked him and Inglis 
left the room. After he had gone they 
discussed the matter again, but were no 
nearer when they had finished. Even- 
tually the majority agreed on one course of 
action. The Head should be informed 
of the whole circumstances and the matter 
left in his hands. 

Druce was not altogether favourable to 
this proposal, but it was pointed out to 
him that it would be wrong to leave the 
affair in its present unsettled condition. 
The prefects could do no more, and it was 
too serious a matter to drop altogether. 

After considering this aspect of the case 
Druce agreed with the others that it would 
be more satisfactory if the Head were ac- 
quainted with the story. Accordingly two 
of the prefects, Forshaw and Watson, were 
elected as a deputation to wait upon the 
Head. | 

Dr. Murray listened to their story with 
some surprise. 

IJ am very glad," he said, when they had 
finished, that you have told me of this. 
It is a serious matter for any boy to be 
suspected of theft, and full inquiry must be 
made. Tell Druce I should like to see him 
about the matter.” 

In the meantime others beside the Head 
had become acquainted with the story, or a 
garbled version of it. This was the second 
time during the past few weeks that Inglis 
had come into unenviable prominence. 
Only those who were his immediate friends 
now ventured to assert that the present 
story was ridiculous. If you only throw 
enough dirt some of it is bound to stick, 
and the majority began to suspect that 
there was something queer about Inglis. 

Beazley and his clique had no hesitation 
in declaring their firm belief that Inglis 
had taken the coins. His story was hardly 
worth considering. He hadn't even the 
sense to give some reasonable excuse for 
the coins being in his possession. Some one 
else perhaps had put them there? Very 
likely, but do please go and tell that story 
to the Marines. They might believe it, 
but it was not likely you could convince 
Beazley with such a yarn He knew 
Inglis, just a little. 

Altogether that day was not a pleasant 
one for Inglis. He tried to brazen it out 
and appear as though, having told his story, 
he was quite convinced everyone believed 
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him, but he failed. No fellow who was at 
all sensitive could have done otherwise, 
and eventually he went back to his study. 
Whitmore and Stanford joined him there 
and tried to help him by suggestion. 

" I'm jolly glad the Head knows about 
it, said Whitmore. “ Не won't be in- 
fluenced by Beazley's fairy stories. 

“I hope not," answered Inglis. “ But 
it is a rotten business all through. I can't 
understand it." 

“ You see, most of the fellows won't 
listen to the idea that some one else may 
have taken the coins," said Stanford. It 
sounds too much like a sixpenny novel, and 
they won't stand it." 

" And yet some one must have taken the 
beastly things," pursued Whitmore. ‘ But 
is there any fellow in the school likely to 
play such a mean trick. Beazley ii 

" Нев а rotter, interrupted Inglis. 
* But hehasn't done this. He's not that sort.” 

Stanford agreed. '' Beazley would never 
pay a fellow out in that way. And Lucas 
or Crawford would wait for Beazley. I 
don't think it's any of Beazley's crowd." 

No,“ said Inglis, it isn't Beazley. I 
don't know who it is. 1 only know I never 
touched the coins, and yet they were in my 
drawer." 

„That's all right, old man," Whitmore 
answered. Murray will find out how 
it happened. Three cheers for Murray! 
He's a beast at times, but he’s a fair-minded 
kind of animal. I bet on Murray getting 
to the bottom of the whole affair." 

But despite Whitmore's optimistic asser- 
tion none of the three felt very cheerful 
over the matter. In prep. Inglis felt his 
position more keenly than ever. 

He recalled the warning given by Dr. 
Silver, but it was impossible to speak of 
this to his friends. As Stanford had 
said, the affair was too much like a story- 
book at present, and if Inglis had told 
others that he had been warned they would 
have laughed still more at his suggestion. 
Besides, had he not given his word to Silver to 
say nothing of their conversation to anyone ? 

He was further handicapped by the know- 
ledge of what Dr. Silver had told him. 
He felt that there was something more 
behind this than a mean trick to pay him 
out; but it was still more impossible 
that he should explain all bis thoughts and 
ideas in this direction. 

He thought of writing his uncle and 
explaining the story to him. But second 
thoughts suggested the uselessness of this. 
If anyone could discover the truth Dr. 
Murray was the one. Inglis shared with 
the rest of the school a profound belief in 
the power of the Head to get at the full truth 
and to do full justice in every case which 
came before him. 

On the following morning the Head sent 
for him. Only the Doctor and Inglis were 
present, but the Head did not unbend one 
fraction from his official manner. He asked 
Inglis various questions. When had he 
last seen the coins? Could he say de- 
finitely what he was doing at a certain hour 
upon a particular day ? 

Inglis answered the Head's questions 
clearly. He remembered the exact day 
when Druce had last shown him his coin 
collection. Last Tuesday he had been 
playing football the whole of the afternoon. 

" Very good," said the Head. that is 
ull I wish to know. You may go." 

Inglis left without the slightest idea of 
what the Head's opinion might be. Not 
a single hint did Dr. Murray give to show 
whether he believed Inglis or not. 

The morning came to an end, and Inglis 
began to feel the ful] sense of depression 
which any schoolboy in similar circum- 
stances would naturally feel. He thought 


of the unfairness of the whole thing; why 
had Dr. Murray not said whether he believed 
his story or not? Even the sympathy of 
Whitmore and Stanford began to pall. He 
wanted to be alone. 

He decided to go for a walk by himself. 
As he passed out at the main entrance 
Coppack, the school porter, tapped on the 
window of the small office he occupied and 
indicated that he wanted Inglis. It was 
the practice at Millwood for any post-cards 
or letters which came after the first morning 
post to be left in Coppack's office. These 
generally consisted of notes or cards for 
the captains of the various elevens or the 
secretaries of the different societies which 
existed in the school. Coppack took 
charge of all such communications and 
delivered them at the earliest opportunity. 

There was a note waiting for Inglis now. 
“ Delivered this morning, by messenger,” 
Coppack explained. 

Thanks, said Inglis, and went on. It 
was the first time a note had ever been sent 
to him by hand, as he rarely ran up a bill 
in town. He opened the envelope, wonder- 
ing from whom it came. His wonder 
increased as he read the letter inside. 

He read it carefully, and then, as though 
to make certain that he had understood 
it correctly, went through it again. 

I'll do it," he said, aloud, though there 
was no one near to hear him. He put the 
letter and envelope in his pocket and 


glanced round to see if he had been observed. 
Satisfied that there was no one in sight, he 
set off at a quick pace along the road. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


co sandspit for which Gratton had 
steered on escaping from Tamah was 
unknown to Sir Frederick, whose one visit to 
the place had been made at the other side of 
the city. When, therefore, he fell into the 
stream on the dark night of the attack he 
missed the only place in the river for some 
considerable distance where it was in 
any way easy to emerge from the water. 

rne down by the current, he groped 
anxiously for foot or finger hold along the 
banks, which rose some three or four feet 
sharply above him. The momentary glare 
of the flashing lightning showed him at 
intervals only an apparently interminable 
reach of such banks, but had come too late to 
point him at his first fall to the sandy slope. 

The sheets of falling rain, tumbling in a 
veritable cataract from the skies, beat upon 
his capless head, and churned the restless 
stream around him, swelling the river's 
volume rapidly. So, struggling, panting, and 
almost overcome, he was carried along, till at 
length a flash revealed to him that he was 
. a place where the banks 

oped. 

Here, well-nigh exhausted, he was able to 
draw himself out, and lay for a long time 
upon the ground. Under that merciless 
downpour he felt bitterly that he was only 
a degree less in danger of drowning on 
shore than in the river itself. As for an 
getting back to find Robeson and Phranol, 
that was for the moment hopeless. He 
could, of course, trace his way to the gorge, 
but the entry to the city would still be 
hidden from him, and unless his own side 
(he smiled sardonically to himself at the 
thought of this strange alliance) had been 
successful, he stood no possible chance of 
finding his friend, and a more than probable 
one of capture himself: in which latter case 
it was Атев certainly goodbye to any 
opportunity of help from outside. Thus, 
while Gratton cowered, dry but terrified, in 
the cabin of the helpless ** Sunflower," Sir 
Frederick crouched shivering and worn out 
under the scanty shelter of a few bushes, 
which were of little avail against the present 
downpouring torrent. 

It was now a question of whether he should 
lie down where he was, in the discomfort 
in which he found himself, knowing that he 
could not possibly get wetter; or whether, 
in spite of physical weariness, he should 
move on. He chose the latter course as the 
wiser. To lie in his present soaked condition 
and possibly fall asleep. should the storm 
cease, might mean,serious illness, or even 
death. He had no longer the advantage of 
vigorous youth on his side: he could not 
afford as a man to do what even as a boy 
was full of risk. So, with a weary sigh, 
he rose up again after a brief rest, and 
plunged through the storm Не kept the 
river course, guided by the frequent flashes, 
for he feared to lose his bearings otherwise ; 
but he wandered still downstream, lest he 
should fall into hostile hands in the dark. 

When the light had broken once more 
through the black veil of the storm-ridden 
night, and a calm clear dawn had succeeded 
to the roar of strife in the rended skies, he 
was far from the city where the struggle 
had taken place. The river had bent round 
the hill where the Sunflower” had met 
her doom, and the peak lay now behind him. 
The stream grew wider and shallower: it 
seemed to be nearing a series of rapids. 


Bv Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of “ Trapped,” “ Those Young Barbarians,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


As the sun drew gradually up into the 
heavens his body began to feel the grateful 
warmth, but as yet he dared not stop to 
rest and dry his clothes. Not far from 
where he found himself was a roadway, anda 
raft bridge across the stream. It would 
never do to remain too openly about here. 
He crossed the road, and pushed along for 
another three or four miles, till the country 
grew more wooded again. Here he found 
shelter at last in a thick grove where the 
river frothed amongst ugly rocks, and 
dashed downwards in foaming rapids ; and he 
ventured to make the attempt to get drier 
clothing. He would have given much for a 


clean and dry change now, but, making the y 


best of an extremely bad job, he wrung out 
his garments and set them to air in the 
warm sun, the while he searched for any 
means of satisfying the cravings of hunger. 

The chances of animal food without means 
of trapping or cooking were nil, but of banana 
and orange he found a plentiful карру, 
and made a simple but satisfying meal of 
these fruits. ‘There were bees amongst the 
flowers and shrubs, and he thought he 
detected signs of one of their honey stores in 
the crevice of a tree; but, 
even had his body been 
better clothed than it was 
at the moment (he was 
practically now in nature's 
covering), he would have 
thought twice before snatch- 
ing too eagerly at the sweet 
wares. 

When his clothes had 
dried in the now hot sun he 
dressed again, and crept 
under a rock by the water. 
There was a large opening 
here, and, being well shel- 
tered from the night's rain, 
the ground was dry and 
warm. He felt it would be 
safe to sle»p at last, and 
lay down. 

He must have slept for 
some hours, but he woke 
eventually with а start. 
A swarthy-skinned man, 
clothed in fantastic garb of 
plaited grass, was standing 
over him and staring hard. 
He rose upon his elbow and 
returned the stare. 

“ Surely," he said, after 
a long silence, during which 
the two eyed each other in 
mutual surprise, surely 
you'll know me again, my 
good fellow, if we chance to 
meet." 

He said it more to him- 
self than for the other's 
benefit. He knew too well 
how little hope he had of 
ever holding converse with 
any native upon this awful 
island. But he was un- 

repared for the reply. As 
ir Frederick rose, in 
case of need {ог self. 
defence, he of the grassy 
garb assumed a horizontal 
position, falling down as he 
murmured the old familiar 
cry : 
" Aa-i! Nooma moglah!” 


Sir Frederick had not picked up a vocabu- 
lary with the facile wit shown by Gratton, 
but he had tumbled to the signification of 
this expression at least. 

" You may rise, my worthy worshipper,” 
he said, stooping to raise the man. I’m no 
more a great spirit than you are." He 
sighed heavily. “ A great spirit!“ he mut- 
tered sadly. Ah те !—-а broken-down 
spirit, rather, is mine." 

The man stood up, and made tbe two- 
handed salute; not, indeed, with any of the 
erectness of a Phranol, but rather with bent 
head and an attitude of much servility. 

Sir Frederick started. 

“ Bothered if I don't believe you're our 
first protégé /" he muttered Let's look at 
you." 

He stared into the man's somewhat fright- 
tened face. 

“ It’s difficult to tell t'other from which 
among the real blacks ; but you're a shade 
whiter, and I feel pretty certain you're the 
man we met before. You know me too, 
apparently, in spite of this heathenish rig- 
out." 

The other evidently meant to be friendly, 

[and 
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and Sir Frederick, after a little rapid thinking, 
decided to see where the stranger would lead 
him, and whether he might not come un- 
expectedly upon a totally different tribe, 
and one perhaps more helpful. Unlike the 
boys, he had had no experience of the 
condition of the olive-tinted slaves. In 
Eltal there had been none of these. 

A tramp of several miles, during which all 
attempts on the part of Sir Frederick to 
make himself understood had ended in 
failure, brought them to swampy ground 
at the foot of rising land. Опсе or twice 
on the way they had sighted men at work or 
on the march ; but so far from fraternising, 
the guide had shown marked anxiety to 
keep unobserved. At the place they had 
now reached the river widened, and lipped 
over here and there into the swamps; but 
the main channel passed out through a deep 
cleft cut through the rising ground on either 
side. and between the steep rocks Sir 
Frederick saw the sullen weed-strewn ocean. 
The formation of the land was in every way 
extraordinary, quite unlike the natural exit 
of river to sea; and a theory which had 
gathered gradually in his mind anent this 
strange country gained force from what he 
now saw. 

There was, however, at the moment little 
time for further thought ; all his powers had 
to be concentrated upon the way picked out 
by his guide. By a maze of narrow strips 
of firmer earth amongst the bog he was 
led to the dry ground beyond. Rats and 
watersnakes had been disturbed by their 
intrusion, and scuttled or writhed away 
almost from under their feet. The road was 
anything but pleasant, and Sir Frederick 
could not repress a shudder as he stepped 
upon the quivering ground on the lip of the 
quaking morass. 

The danger of the journey was not passed, 
however, when they had crossed the marsh- 
land ; for, instead of proceeding to the top 
of the ridgeway, the guide stepped suddenly 
over the edge of the bank. on to a jutting 
shelf of rock above the river. Here. clinging 
desperately with hands and feet, Sir Frederick 
clumsily followed, for want of a better 
alternative. 

The man advanced sideways along the 
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narrow ledge. facing the rock as he clung 
with sinewy fingers to the stones, and, 
in spite of his own difficult position, found 
opportunity more than once to aid the less 
agile Englishman, who else had possibly 
lost his hold. A few yards of this uncom- 
fortable climbing down to within a dozen feet 
or so of the river's brink, and they were safe. 
The rock yawned, and the two found firm 
foothold on the verge of a long chasm running 
up into the bosom of the cliff. Groping 
upwards along here for a few moments, and 
round a bend, the other holding his arm, 
Sir Frederick suddenly found himself in the 
interior of an immense cave, dry and warm. 
There was a flood of light pouring in, and, 
looking towards it, he saw above hima large 
opening, within easy reach, over broad 
natural ledges of rock. 

He made his way to this, and realised in 
an instant into what a secure retreat he 
had been led. The cave. was under the 
overhanging brow of the cliff, and below 
him a drop of some thirty unclimbable feet 
of rock ended in the sea. Before his eyes it 
lifted and fell in sulen monotonous move- 
ment, a mass of ‘mpassable growth, netting 
the bosom of the broad Atlantic. 

“ Tal! "cried his guide, pointing outwards, 
Tal thantah : " 

A great drowsiness came over him : he had 
an overwhelming desire for sleep. Moreover, 
now that the excitement was gone, his body 
ached and burned. He climbed down again 
from the open window space, and, staggering 
towards a bed of soft dry grass, threw himself 
upon it. 

The natural reaction had set in after his 
recent exposure. For three days he tossed 
and turned on his bed of grass, unable to 
make any physical effort to action, and but 
little worried at first in mind, in spite of his 
plight. But with renewed strength of body, 
under the care of the man who had brought 
him to the cave, and whose knowledge of 
ellective herbs seemed extensive, came 
increased mental activity. The spirit grew 
more eager than the flesh. and tugged at the 
weakened body like a captive balloon. 

lt was the morning of the fourth day, as far 
as he could judge (for his watch bad been left 
with his clothes at Еа). He lay alone, 


thinking anxious thoughts, wondering where 
the others could be. traced, or how once 
more they might be united. A plan had 
come into his head for escape, once they 
were together again—a wild plan, truly, 
and one difficult of carrying out ; but theonly 
one possible that he could see. Suddenly, 
in the dark passage, he heard footsteps and 
muffled voices. Не sat up alarmed. Had 
he been discovered, or even betrayed ? 
Hardly the former, and surely not the latter ! 
He was still weak, and it was useless to 
attempt resistance should enemies be upon 
him, but his hands clenched convulsively. 

Then they came unclutched, and a cry 
rose to his lips. A voice had spoken again, 
and he recognised it. 

“ Gratton, my dear lad," he called. rising 
unsteadily, and looking towards the darkened 
entrance. ‘Gratton, is it you’ Апа is 
Charlie there? 

There was a quick run; the guide was 
pushed gently to one side, and Gratton 
himself bounded out into the light of the 
cave. 

* Oh, Sir Frederick," he cried, half laugh- 
ing. half crying. “I am glad to find you 
again! Lam glad! Oh, Lam glad!” 

Sir Frederick trembled. He looked anx- 
jiously behind the lad. There was no second 
boy. 

I'm glad. too," he said gently; but 
where's Charlie ? " 

Gratton was silent. 

" Where's Charlie, my boy?“ he repeated, 
a little petulantly. 

The lad's lip quivered. 

“ Oh. Sir Frederick," 
can hardly bear to tell you. 
dead. 

He did not know how ill the poor man 
had been. In his natural excitement Мг 
Frederick's weakness had escaped his notice. 

The father turned and staggered to the 
bedding in the corner. Here he sat down 
heavily and buried his face in his hands. 

" Dead!” he whispered һоагѕеіу. “My 
boy dead! My bonny, brave lad dead! 
Heaven be pitiful ! ” 

And so sat silent, with bowed head, and 
heart gripped with this new sorrow. 

( То be continued.) 


he sobbed. "I 
Charlie's 
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Be MAJOR in our form isn't at all a bad 

sort of fellow, but, my word, he does 
grind! That's why we all call him Mugger.” 
But he doesn't seem to mind that a bit; 
he just goes on as steadily as ever, mugging 
away at Latin, and maths., and science, for 
all the world as though he really liked it. 
Why, he is so keen on science that he spends 
all his pocket.money on test-tubes, and 
chemicals, and that sort of thing. He has 
got a regular laboratory in a box in our 
dorm., and he gets up to all kinds of tricks 
up there that no one but our fellows know 
anything about. We have some jolly times 
after " lights out" when he starts ex- 
perimenting, I can tell you, so, taking it all 
together, we think he's pretty decent, though 
he is such a mugger. 

One Wednesday afternoon Jenkins and I 
were wandering along Bantingdon High 
Street (our school is Bantingdon College, 
you know). and whom should we see but 
this chap Biggs, with his nose glued to the 
window of a second-hand jurniture shop ! 
Beastly low of him, I thought it was, for 
everyone could see that he was one of our 


AN EPISODE AT BANTINGDON. 
By J. H. Wiss, M. A., B.Sc. 
fellows. So, as Jenkins felt rather sore 


about it as well, we decided we had better 
move him on a bit, for the credit of the 
school. 

But just as we were deciding to charge 
him from both sides at once, he caught sight 
of us. Неге, I say, you chaps,” he called 
out, come and look at this. 

No thanks—no rotten, dirty, second. 
hand things for me,” said I. 

* No, but look here," he shouted back; 
they ve got an air-pump for sale, and they 
only want tive-and-six for it!“ 

As he was simply dancing with excite- 
ment and looking as pleased as the old 
woman when she lost a half-crown and found 
sixpence (that’s a saying at our school. you 
know), we thought it would only be civil to 
go and have a look at the thing. There it 
was in the window, certainly looking as 
though it would be the better for a wash 
and brush-up, but after all very much like 
a small edition of the big one old Starkie 
(that’s our science master) keeps in the 
physical -apparatus cupboard, but never 
uses. 


„Are you going to buy it, Mugger?" 
asked Jenkins. 

Well. it’s like this. Jenks, I've only got 
three-and-six, and I shall not get any more 
till Thursday week," said Biggs; " but 
Бомо they might keep it for me till then. 

Vhat do you think ? " 

“ Doubtful, very doubtful my boy; 
they'll think you are fooling them," said I; 
but look here, let's go partners; you know. 
make a sort of limited liability company 
like old Bobbie was yarning about in class 
yesterday morning. I've got a shilling, and 
Ill bet old Jenks can raise another. во that 
if you put in your three-and-six we can buy 
it now and slip it in between us before 
prep. without anyone being the wiser." 

He haggled a bit about it at first, but at 
last we talked him round, and marched in 
together and bought the thing. 

On the way back to school it was agreed 
that we two should be Biggs's assistants when 
he experimented, and that at the end of 
term he should buy our shares in the concern 
for eighteenpence apiece. 

Well, it didn't take us long to trot back 
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to school with our air-pump, I can tell you, 
and Jenkins and I put on no end of side 
when the thing was exhibited to the other 
fellows in the dorm. after dark that night. 
But we couldy’t do any experiments with it, 
because we hadn't got a bell-jar to get the 
air out of, and Mugger said that every air- 
pump wanted oiling and cleaning before it 
would work properly. 

Next day he set to work polishing it up, 
and Jenkins and I loafed round the kitchen 
at odd times to beg a large glass jam-jar 
from cookie. We nearly got nabbed by the 
doctor, too, for at our place they don't 
allow fellows to hang round the kitchen. 
Rotten rule I call that, don't you ? 

Two days after that, Mugger whispered 
across to us at prep. that the pump was 
ready, and there would be a grand candle- 
light display that evening. We passed the 
word round, and, my stars! didn't we all 
settle down quickly after “ lights out " that 
night. When old Starkie came round he 
must have wondered what on earth was the 
matter with us all. Iexpect he put it down 
to the cricket match. 

Well, as soon as all was quiet down below, 
Jenks and Mugger and I slipped out of bed 
and got the candles going. The air.pump 
was fixed up on Mugger's box, and then all 
the other chaps crowded round to see the fun. 

Here, fetch me a cake of soap, Jenks,” 
said Mugger. | 

"Soap! What for? You don't want to 
wash before the show begins, do you?" 
said I. 

Look here, fetch the soap,” he replied, 
" and don't be a bigger ass than Nature 
made you, if you can help it.” 

Of course I couldn't stand that kind of 
sauce from him, and was just going to teach 
him to use more respectful language, when 
two or three louts, who didn't want to be 
done out of the show, began to interfere. 
As I couldn't fight the lot of them, I told 
them to keep their rotten air-pump, for I 
wasn't going to have anything to do with the 


Hz a gross of buns is nothing to an 

elephant, and a big bag full of biscuits 
makes as little impression upon а hippo- 
potamus as one ice does upon a schoolboy. 

Nome people seem to imagine that the 
public literally feed the animals in the Zoo, 
but it is a huge mistake. They may be said 
to provide dessert, but that is certainly the 
extent of their benefaction. It may be that 
on a Bank Holiday, when the monkey 
house is one surging mass of mortals, and 
the elephant's uplifted trunk and open 
mouth have been used as a cock-shy for 
buns, with an occasional pellet of paper 
as a change of diet, these and some of 
the other more popular creatures get fed 
up." But there are only four Bank Holidays 
in a year, and there are three hundred and 
sixty-one days beside, and in spite of the 
liberality of the public, the amount of food 
Which the Zoo requires for its maintenance 
is simply astounding. 

There are in the Zoo something in the 
neighbourhood of 2,500 ticketed and cata- 
logued beasts and reptiles—that is leaving 
out of consideration the humans and the 
rats and mice, which latter largely out- 
number the actual show creatures, and 
certainly account for the disappearance of 
a good deal of food. The yearly cost for 
provisions consumed amounts to close upon 
5,0007., and includes such items as 120 
loads of clover, 160 loads of hay, 140 quarters 
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wretched second-hand thing, and with that 
I got back into bed again. My word, I am 
glad I did leave them to it—but you'll see 
why presently. 

Jenkins got the soap and Mugger rubbed 
it all over the flat plate at the top of the 
thing, and then stood the jam-jar upside 
down upon it. Then he made a stupid sort 
of speech about soaping the plate to keep the 
air from coming in under the jar, and a lot 
of other rot ; but the fellows wouldn't listen 
to that. They told him to start the per- 
formance and leave off jawing. 

Well, at last the show began. Jenks 
worked like a nigger at the pump, going for 
it for all he was worth, while Mugger held the 
thing steady and smiled serenely upon his 
perspiring assistant. I escaped that little 
bit of business, thank goodness !—and some- 
thing else as well ; but wait a bit ! 

After about ten minutes' pumping, Mugger 
said all the air was now out of the jar, and 
bet twopence that no one could lift the jar 
up from the plate. А lot of chaps tried, but 
they couldn't move the jar, and then old 
Potter (he's rather a thick head, you know, 
but he's an awfully strong chap) said he 
thought he'd have a try. He tugged at the 
jar for a minute or two, and then, finding it 
nioved about on the greasy plate, he suddenly 
pushed it to one side. It simply slipped off 
that plate like lightning, and then—crash ! 

Oh, my stars ! you ought to have heard the 
row. First the bang, then the falling glass, 
and all the chaps yelling. The candles got 


. knocked over in the scrimmage, and every- 


body was falling over something or somebody 
else. Old Jenks was sent flying backwards 
over the box, and got a bump on the back 
of his head the size of a walnut. That old 
jam-jar had had the bottom blown out of it 
as clean as if it hid been hit by a cannon- 
ball and the bits had flown all over the 
place. Two or three fellows were cut a 
little, but really they were all more frightened 
than hurt, and there was a lump the size of a 
saucer knocked out of the ceiling. І simply 
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FEEDING THE 200. 


of oats, and 250 quarters of bran, which 
are consumed almost entirely bv the ele- 
zebras, wild asses, wild sheep, 
buffiloes, antelopes, and other ruminating 
animals. 

There are always a number of young things 
at the Zoo, and for these, as well as for many 
tenderer creatures, bread and milk, as in 
the case of little human beings, is a favourite 
article of diet. This, and the fondness of 
certain. animals, particularly snakes, for 
milk, accounts for the fact that thousands 
of loaves and nearly two thousand quarts 
of milk are included in the commissariat 
of the Zoo. 

But milk is not by any means the only 
dairy produce which finds its way to the 
gardens. The Zoo is a great egg consumer, 
and something in the neighbourhood of 
twenty thousand eggs disappear down the 
maw of a great variety of animals, including 
monkeys, birds, snakes, and lizards, during 
the twelve months. Some of them, especially 
birds, prefer them hard-boiled, whereas 
snakes like them best in their native rawness. 

Of course, lions, tigers, leopards, and all 
the large carnivora look upon hay and oats 
simply in the light of bedding, and would 
certainly turn their noses up even at bread 
and milk. They require stronger food and 
plenty of it. Anyone who has seen the big 
chunks of meat thrown to the lions and 
tigers what time the animals are fed, will 
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got under the bedclothes and laughed till 
I got a pain in my diagram (I think that's 
what it's called; anyway, it's something in 
your inside). 

Downstairs I suppose the pandemonium 
in the dorm. made them think the roof had 
fallen in, for, of course, in the middle of the 
scramble in walked old Starkie. Wasn't 
I glad I was in bed! Oh, I see," he says 
in his smooth, oily way, "experimental 
science after dark; very interesting, but 
some of you seem to have become martyrs 
of science already." "Then, having dis- 
covered that no one was seriously hurt, he 
ordered all the boys who were then out ot 
bed to see him in his room next morning at 
nine o'clock. 

Needless to say, they all got impots, 
while Mugger had to deposit his air-pump 
in the physical-apparatus cupboard till the 
end of term. That seemed to hurt him 
most of all, and he came out looking pretty 
glum, as you may imagine. 

About a week after the row, I saw him 
lying under one of the trees in the playing- 
field working at something on a piece of 
paper, so I just strolled over to him to see 
whether there was any likelihood of getting 
him to fork out my eighteenpence. ‘ Oh, 
it's you, is it?” he said. Well, I have 
discovered at last what was the matter.“ 

Matter? " I said. ' What with?“ 

" Why, with that air-pump business the 
other night. I have just worked the thing 
out. You see, the jam-jar was four and a- 
half inches in diameter. That means that 
the bottom of the jar was about sixteen 
square inches in area. Well. you know old 
Starkie said the other day that air presses 
fifteen pounds on every square inch, so that 
would mean about two hundredweight 
altogether. Now, if that two hundredweight 
bumped suddenly up against the bottom of 
our poor old jam-jar, I don't wonder that it 
busted up like it did, do you ? " 

Funny beggar, isn't he? Fancy working 
the thing out like that ! 


be able to form some slight idea of the 
amount of flesh food which is required, not 
only for the animals already named, but 
also for the bears, һузпаз, wolves, foxes, 
cats, eagles, and vultures. These consume 
during the year nearly a quarter of a thousand 
horses and more than half as many goats. 

But what about the seals, the otters, the 
sea-lions, and the newly arrived walruses, 
not to mention the pelicans, the gulls, and, 
last but not least, the polar bears ? "They 
much prefer & haddock to a goat and a 
quart of shrimps even to a Derby winner, 
and a seal's idea of being in clover is to be 
in the midst of a shoal of herrings. Thus, 
the fishmonger's bill at the Zoo is a heavy 
one, running to some forty thousand pounds 
of whiting. twelve thousand pounds of rough 
fish, six hundred and fifty quarts of shrimps, 
and a couple of thousand pounds of flounders, 
not to mention live gudgeons for the 
penguins. 

Fruit is another big item in the com- 
missariat department at the Zoo. In their 
native state, many animals, and especially 
some rare and valuable monkeys, live entirely 
upon fruit. Then there are many kinds of 
fruit-eating birds, especially parrots, and 
these have all to be catered for according to 
their particular tastes and preferences. for, 
in spite of the omnivorous appetites of 
elephants, hippopotami, and other big 
creatures, the majority of animals аге very 
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nice with respect to food, and would 
rather starve than eat what they do not 
fancy. Thus, the amount of oranges, grapes, 
dates, raisins, and currants which go to 
feed the animals is enormous. For instance, 
not less than two thousand pounds of grapes 
are consumed and thirteen thousand 
oranges! Who would not be a monkey ? 
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Then, last of all, comes the greengrocer's 
account. The vast majority of animals are 
vegetarians, and, apart from the farmer's 
contribution of hay, clover, and corn, 
“ greens" form the staple diet of many 
inhabitants of the Zoo. The bill includes 
2,700 bunches of tares, 4,500 bunches of 
greens, 2,700 bundles of cress, and 130 cwts. 
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of carrots. Besides these, there are mis. 
cellaneous items of smaller amount, in. 
cluding such things as bananas and figs 
and melons and vegetable- marrows and 
onions and cherries and a couple of tons of 
ground nuts. Altogether the total cost of 
the Zoo runs up to about 25,000/. a year, 
in which amount the food bill bulks large. 
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b pressing wildflowers, the end in view is 

to dry the specimen so that it shall be 
without creases, and shall as far as possible 
retain its natural colour. The moisture in 
flowers is due to the sap contained in the 
cells and vessels of the tissues, and the colour 
is due to the colouring- matter found in the 
вар. 
frherefore, to attain the desired end, all 
the moisture must be abstracted from the 
tissues, while the colour-granules must be 
left behind; and the most satisfactory 
process at present discovered by which this 
is attained is to dry the specimen in some 
absorbent material, such as prepared paper 
or cotton-wool, under a carefully regulated 
and gradually increasing pressure. 

The colouring- matter is very volatile, 
therefore the drying process should be as 
rapid as possible; but the cells and vessels 
are delicate, therefore the pressure must at 
first be gentle. A smooth surface is desired 
in the finished specimen, therefore the final 
pressure must be great. 

À press may be made of two stout deal 
boards, ? in. in thickness, and of any 
length and width, though 18 in. by 12 in. 
are useful dimensions in a district where ғ 
large number of different flowers bloom at 
the same time. ; 

These should be placed between a clamp 
formed of two bars of wood, pierced at either 
end by holes, through which pass heavy 
screws at least five inches in length. Each 
screw must be provided with a nut, and the 
thread of the screw must be carried within 
an inch and a-half of the head. 

A large press may be made with two such 
clamps, but one is generally found sufficient, 
if it be placed diagonally across the boards. 

On setting to work, take one of the boards, 
spread a piece of paper upon it, and above 
this a piece of unbleached English wadding, 
with the cloth surface uppermost, as it is 
less difficult to detach the flowers from this 
than from the wool. 

Next. lay out the specimen and press 
little bits of cotton-wool down on to every 
part of it. For instance, if you are pressing 
& poppy, place it in the wool with the inside 
of its corolla upwards. Place a little pad of 
cotton-wool inside each petal; these will 
keep the corolla in position while you are 
treating the foliage leaves in a similar way. 
Then spread a sheet of wool on the top of 
the specimen, & few sheets of paper above 
that, and close the press. The pads of wool 
adapt themselves to and fill up inequalities 
in the surface of the specimens, and also 
facilitate its manipulation; they act as 
fingers, keeping one part of the flower in 
position while the other is being arranged ; 
and some such contrivance as this is neces- 
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sary when the press is a large one, holding 
a dozen or twenty specimens in one layer. 

If the parts of a flower overlap to a con- 
siderable extent, they should be separated 
by thin layers of wool; for instance, the 
bell-gentian is more likely to preserve its 
colours if its corolla is filled with cotton-wool 
to prevent the petals from pressing into one 
another. Flowers which, like anemones, are 
cup-like in form should be well padded within 
and without ; when they are flaccid, the pads 
may be removed and the petals laid out flat. 

Several layers of flowers may be dried at 
the same time in the same press, provided 
they are separated by a packing of cotton- 
wool; if this separation is not secured, the 
moisture from one flower will pass through 
to another, setting up chemical action and 
consequent discoloration. 

Cotton-wool is preferable as a drying 
material because with it more delicate 
results can be obtained, it being a better 
medium than paper for the equalisation, 
resistance, and transmission of pressure. 
But for mere purposes of separation paper 
will be found to serve. Thin and compara- 
tively dry flowers, like the forget-me-not, 
should be kept at a safe distance in the press 
from thick succulent flowers like the marsh 
marigold. If thick and thin flowers are 
placed in the same layer, they should be 
padded up until thev fill as much space as 
the thicker ones. White flowers should be 
dried by themselves in clean wool, otherwise 
they will be disfigured bv brown spots., 
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Flowers should not, if it сап beavoided, be 
put into water between the gathering and 
pressing of them. The reason is obvious: 
all the water that has been absorbed from 
the glass has to be extracted by the cotton- 
wool The specimens should be examined 
after about two days' pressure; they will 
then be flaccid, easy to arrange, and it will 
be possible to smooth out creases and stretch 
curved surfaces flat. All damp material 
must be removed, placed to dry, and the 
press screwed up again. 

The drying part of the process can be 
hastened by frequent changes of the pressing 
material, and by keeping the press in a dry 
and sunny place. 
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When the specimens are dry, but not 
quite stiff, they should be removed from the 
cotton-wool, placed between paper, and 
screwed up in a separate press for at least 
a week. ‘this ensures the evenness and silky 
smoothness of the surface that is one of the 
charms of & perfectly pressed flower. Each 
day the press should be screwed up a little 
tighter, until the boards are as close together 
as they will come. 

The cotton-wool and paper can be used 
any number of times, if they are constantly 
dried and purified in the sun. 

Flowers may have been excellently pressed 
and yet fail to arouse the approciation they 
deserve, in consequence of inartistic mount- 
ing. In the effective mounting of flowers 
the following points should be observed: the 
size of the mount should be in some artistic 
proportion to the size of the specimen; the 
colour of the mount should be in harmony 
with, or contrast to, the colour of the flower ; 
and the flowers should be so arranged on the 
mount that they recall the manner of growth 
of the plant in its native soil Only one 
species of flower should appear on one mount. 

After making experiments, I found the 
most suitable mounting material to be white 
cartridge-paper and two shades of grey 
drawing-paper; these three tones give 
absolutely the best harmonies and contrasts. 
A sheet of such paper will cut up into smaller 
portions, each measuring 11 by 72 in. This 
is a useful size, for it will take all but ex- 
ceptionally large specimens. and on it groups 
of small specimens do not look altogether 
lost. 

White and pale-tinted flowers should be 
mounted on grey, and strongly coloured 
flowers on white paper. Two or three speci- 
mens of the same species may be arranged 
together so as to make a naturalistic group. 
The fastenings should be as inconspicuous 
as possible. The best method is to cut tiny 


slits on either side of the stem, and through 
these to thread very narrow strips of paper, 
which should as nearly as possible match the 
stems across which they form bands; the 
loose ends should be fixed at the back of the 
mount. 
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Dried flowers are necessarily very brittle, 
and so must be protected from friction. 
This can be done by slipping the mounted 
specimen into a folded sheet of thin white 
scribbling-paper, which can be purchased 
folio size, and cut down to fit the mounts. 
For a few pence all the cutting can be done 
at a paper warehouse by a guillotine, which 
makes a clean, even edge, almost impossible 
to obtain by hand. 

It will be scarcely necessary to remark 
that the flowers should be handled with the 
greatest possible delicacy ; indeed, the whole 
art of flower-drying rests simply in the 
exercise of infinite care, pains, and patience 
in every stage of the process. 
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"n 1 yarn ?" said Uncle, as we 
crowded round him. Oh, come! 
Steady оп! You've pumped me dry long ago. 
Гуе told youevery tale about Sancotes that I 
could remember—and some that I couldn't!” 
Just one more!" we cried in chorus, 
and at last Uncle, with a sigh, relented. 

Look here, you kiddies,” he said in 
his breezy way, " егез one story I never 
told you, because I didn't think you'd 
easily believe it ч 

" Never mind ! " we cried. “ That doesn't 
matter.” 

" No, I dont suppose 
Uncle, “ but—bless me! I laugh when I 
think of it. Its the tale of the Old Boy 
who emulated Bultitude of ‘ Vice Versa,’ 
and what befell him. You really won't 
believe it ever happened, but. as vou say, 
that won't worry you—so here goes. 


it does," said 


“To begin at the beginning. It was 
about ten years after 1 left Sancotes. 
Working in the city, I was able now and 
then to run down to the old place, and one 
occasion on which several of us did this was 
the Old Boys' football match. 
This red-letter day came round, and 
a merry party of us gathered at the station 
as soon as we could get the morning's work 
done, making our plans so as to arrive at 
the school at about three o'clock. 
»I was getting my ticket, when Smithers, 
a chap who was at the school in my time, 
came up in great glee, exclaiming, * Hallo, 
old man! Who (уе think's coming ? ` 
el don't know. Usual lot, I suppose,’ 
I said. 
Something extra special!’ said 
Smithers. Ever hear of“ Ratty J.“? 
"*Ratty *^ I said. Oh. 1 seem to re- 
member something about him, though he 
was before my time three or four terms, I 
think. One of my brothers used to tell me 
some rare tales about him. Lively sort 
of giddy goat, wasn't he? 
"' Ra-ther!' said Smithers. grinning. 
* Up to all the tricks you could think of. 
He's been travelling, I suppose, but has 
now settled down in town, and somebody з 
dug him up and got him to promise to come 
with us to-day. Why, there he is! Hi! 
Johns, old chap, got your ticket? 
" Johns, alias Ratty L, came into view. 
My first impression was that of a kiddish- 
looking little man, with red hair, beautifully 
clean-shaven, plump face, and twinkling 
little eyes that betokened a love of fun. 
He was neatly got up in swallow-tail coat, 
latest collar, smart fancy waistcoat, and the 
rest of it, and looked quite the city swell. 
"* Jolly glad to meet you, he said, as 
he was introduced to me. ° Fifteen years 
since I left Sancotes. I hardly dared to go 
back—but I think it’s safe now! They've 
knocked a bit of the fun out of me in one 
way or another!’ 
“ But he didn't look it. ‘My word, 
Ratty! said Winton, another old boy who 
.came up soon after, ' you've not turned 
a hair! I should have known you any- 
where. Why, if you were in kid’s clothes— 
no offence, old man—you'd look just as if 

ou hadn't lived a year since you left! 
Playing to-day ?" 

"* No fear,’ laughed Johns. 
ready for any lark that turns up.' 

Well, our merry party crowded into 
the railway carriage, and there were more 
introductions, and the journey down to 

,Sancotes passed very quickly, what with 
tales about old chaps, and old masters, 
ind old times. The fellows were awfully 
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delighted to see Ratty. They recalled some 
of his escapades, and the carriage rang with 
laughter as he told of the rows he got into. 

“° Done anything very atrocious since + 
we asked him. ° No, only acted the clown 
in a few amateur theatricals, he replied. 
He was a born mimic, and [ guess he must 
have been a success in that line. 

" Arrived at the sleepy little station at 
Sancotes, we set out for the school, along the 
straight white road. every inch of which 
we knew so well and soon the building 
around which clustered so many memories, 
pleasant and painful. came into view. 

“I went round with Johns—no. I think 
ГИ call him by the old name, Ratty—and 
showed him one or two new features. The 
school statf had changed considerably since 
his day there, and he did not know the new 
Head or the new masters ; but the school 
itself had altered very little, and he was 
quite excited when he found his initials, 
cut sixteen years before on his locker, which 
smelt sweetly of stale tuck just as it always 
did. 


" But to get to the story. The match 


was played and won by the Old Boys, who 


had got a pretty strong team. There was 
nothing remarkable in that. It's about the 
queer things that happened afterwards that 
] want to tell you.” 

Uncle paused and chuckled for a few 
moments, as if recalling à huge joke, and 
then resumed. 

" [t began in the lav. The team were 
changing. Johns—I mean Ratty—stood by 
chafting them on their form. and receiving 
many polite inquiries as to why he didn't 
join a club and bring his weight down a little. 

"While this was going on, Smithers, 
who had got into his clothes pretty quickly. 
strolled out into the corridor. "There he 
almost fell over a plump podgy boy who 
was warming himself at the hot-water pipes. 

** * Sorry, sir,’ said the youngster. 

“ Smithers glanced at him indifferently. 
Then he swung round and caught him by 
the arm. 

“< Well, I'm blest!’ 
а go!’ 

" He pulled the boy into the lav. and 
shut the door behind him. 

Look here, you chaps! See апу 
resemblance ? It nearly knocked me over! 
Ratty. as large as life! 

We crowded round in genuine astonish- 
ment. The fat boy wore spectacles, but 
with that exception he was indeed Ratty's 
double. There was the same red hair, the 
same twinkle in the eye, the same plump 
cheek. The difference in the age was 
hardly noticeable. One was dressed like 
a schoolboy, the other like a young business 
man, but apart from that they might have 
been twins. 

" Ratty was a bit taken aback at first. 
He couldn't make it out. But he was 
always the first to see or take a joke. 

„What's your name, kid?’ he asked. 
° What's your age ?’ | 

" * Marsden—fourteen,’ said the solid boy 
with a grin. * New chap—my first term.’ 

Pretty good size for your age. we 


‘ What 


he cried. 


laughed. Look at him, Ratty! Put his 
spectacles on. There! You're twin 
brothers! 


" Johns put on the boy's spectacles, and 
the chaps almost rolled on the floor when 
they saw the effect. The resemblance was 
во wonderful that it was impossible to let 
the incident end tnere. 

Say. you chaps,’ burst out Winton, 
with the light of inspiration in his eye, 


‘why not have a game? Get 'em to swop 
clothes for a bit—only for an hour or so, 
of course.’ 

“° Oh, chuck it ! said Smithers. Don't 
talk rot! "Think of something easier. Let 
the kid alone.’ 

"*' Easy enough,’ cried the irrepressible 
Winton. ‘ Huge lark! Like “ Vice Versa." 
I went mad over the book when I was a 
kid. They're the same size and build, and 
as like as two peas’ (he almost said carrots). 
* Let's get 'em to swop places for a while 
and see how it works ! 

Well, the fellows crowded round to see 
what was in the wind. Of course at first 
nobody thought anything would come of 
the mad suggestion. But some of the 
fellows took it up, and dared Johns to do 
it, and before long a kind of wager was 
arranged, the old boy being promised his 
railway fare and a new hat if he imper- 
sonated the new boy up to eight o'clock 
that evening without discovery ; while, as 
for young Marsden, he didn't care much 
either way, when he was promised an 
unlimited supply of tuck and a few hours 
freedom in the village. He readily under- 
took to keep out of the way until eight 
o clock. 

" No it was that before the team had got 
into their everyday togs, the little City 
man and the fat new boy had changed 
clothes. When Marsden was arrayed in 
Johns’ swell rig-out, swallow-tail coat, high 
collar and all, it was a sight for the gods! 
And when Johns—Ratty I mean—strugyled 
into the fat boy's knicks, etc., and put on 
his spectacles, I thought we should have 
died of laughing. ‘There was a small crowd 
of kids outside the door, wondering what 
the joke was. 

“° Please, sir, what am I to do now?’ 
grinned Marsden. | 

“° Oh, you make yourself scarce, and go 
and have a good tea in the village,’ we told 
him. The chaps collected a good tip for 
him and told him they would be responsible 
for anything that happened. 

"' Stop a minute!’ said Ratty. ‘Hes 
got my money and my pipe. and goodness 
knows what else in his—in my pockets ! ` 

* Of course the two had to exchange the 
contents of their pockets, Marsden producing 
a verv interesting collection. 

Then the familiar clanging of the school 
bell was heard. 

Roll call t? , 

% You've got to go, Кану. we cried. 
* Mind how you behave yourself, and dont 
give the show away!” 

“© But 1 don't know where to sit,’ said 
Ratty. 

“It's the desk right opposite locker 23 
in the back row,’ said Marsden. * You 
must hurry up, sir!’ 

‘The boys were crowding along the 
corridor into the large schoolroom, and We 
watched Johns go with them, wondering 
whether the whole gume would immediately 
be exposed. 

It wasn't. It seemed that the new 
kid. Marsden, was not a sociable sort 9 
chap. and had been pretty wel] left alone 
the short time he'd been in the school. 

“ Somehow, old Ratty told us afterwards, 
he found the right seat. He wished some 
of his friends in the amateur theatrical 
could see him as he sat there in the orb 
clothes and spectacles. It was the > 
part he had 3 He was thinking 
about that when the boy nearest to him 
gave him a fierce dig in the ribs. 

Speak up, you ass!’ 
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Marsden! called the Head. ‘Is 
Marsden here? 
„Here, sir! ' cried Ratty, hastily 


awaking out of his brown study. 

„What do you mean by answering to 
your name in that tone of voice? said the 
Head angrily. No tricks of that kind here, 
please! 

“Johns saw his mistake and tried a 
shrill falsetto this time, with hardly more 
Success, 

“The Head, who was short-sighted, 
glared at him for a moment through his 
spectacles, and went on with the list. 

" Ratty winked at the chaps who were 
looking at him with some interest, and they 
sniggered. This new kid looked like fun. 
After roll call was over they crowded round 
him, wanting to know when his voice got 
so rusty, and why he didn't oil it. Ratty 
escaped from them and found us waiting 
at the end of the corridor. 

Anything happened? we cried. 

“< All serene, whispered Ratty. ‘I 
shall win all right. But where's the kid? 

Oh, he's out of the way,’ we told him. 
* We've sent him off to the village and told 
him to meet us again in the lav. at eight 
prompt. He looks simply prime in your 
coat, but he says the waistcoat rather tries 
his eyes, and he misses his specs.’ 

Tea now, I suppose? said Ratty, 
“апа how in the world do I know where I'm 
going to sit!’ 

"* Well make that right,’ said Smithers, 
who was bubbling over with excitement. 
‘I asked а kid if he knew where Marsden 
sat. and he showed me.’ 

" He piloted Ratty to the door of the 
dining-hall, and pointed to a seat. Ratty, 
determined now to go through with ‘it, 
slipped in, and we went off to have our tea 
at the masters’ table. 

Well, to cut a long story short, Ratty. 
got through tea very well First of all. a 
chap bagged his cake, which, he said, had 
been swopped for something or other a 
few days before. Then another chap in a 
playful moment poured some tea down his 
neck, and Ratty came very near to saying 
something as strong as the tea was weak. 
Fortunately he pulled up in time, and after 
that his neighbours were too keen on eating 
—every body had a great appetite that day— 
to pay much attention to him. 

The whole outrageous scheme might 

have worked well if it hadn't been for that 
wretched kid Marsden. In accordance with 
the usual custom, the old boys planned a 
sing-song to last about an hour, and there 
really was some pretty decent talent amongst 
them. When Ratty did a thing he did it 
thoroughly, and he readily fell in with our 
arrangement that, in his character of 
Marsden, he should be called upon to 
perform. 
We hear one of the boys named Marsden 
Із very clever as a mimic,” said Winton to 
the Head, ‘and we may as well put him 
down.' 

"'Oh. certainly,’ said the Head. ‘ We 
always like to encourage talent in the boys.’ 

The concert was held in the dining-hall 
and was a huge success. The Head, his 
wife and daughters, with the matron and 
other special people, occupied chairs in front, 
and the excited kids made a jolly appre- 
ciative audience. 

Marsden will now give us a recitation,’ 
sang out the Head, after some of us had 
tried our voices. 

"If I live to be a hundred I shall never 
forget that recitation! Ratty had the time 
of his life. The Head stared in perplexity 
at the fat spectacled prodigy with the 
man's voice who sent the school into fits 


of laughter by his mimicry and his clever 


acting. He was the hero of the evening. 
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I can't remember now what he did, but I 
know it was awfully funny, and those of us 
who were in the know nearly fell off our 
seats with laughing. By the time Ratty 
had finished the Head looked rather savage, 
but he was called away almost directly 
afterwards by one of the masters, and did 
not say anything. 

" So far Ratty seemed to be promising 
young Marsden a rather unenviable popu- 
arity. We looked at our watches and 
thought it was time for the farce to end. 
Our train—the last back to the City—went 
at 8.15. It was now nearly eight o'clock, 
and we went out into the corridor and began 
to make preparations for departure. 

“ Ratty slipped out of an admiring crowd 
and joined us, almost breathless. 

“+ There! I've won! Now where's that 
precious kid who's got my clothes ? ' 

"*Oh, I say, wed forgotten 
altogether!’ said Smithers blankly. 
body seen him? 

“ We looked into the lav. Nobody there. 

Come. no fooling.’ said Ratty. ' You 
promised he should be here. I've only got 
about ten minutes to change in. Fetch him 
out!" 

Only wish we knew where the young 


him 
Any- 


beggar's got to.“ said Winton. But ve 
can't wait for him, can we ? ° 
" Ratty got a bit wild at this. He had 


done his part fairly, he said, and deserved 
all he won, and more. It was for us to 
play the game, too. ‘If I give the show 
away, he said, you'll look as big fools as 
I do—and the kid ll get into an awful mess. 

" We were wondering what on earth to 
do, when suddenly the Headmaster appeared 
on the scene looking like a thundercloud. 

„The Guv!" cried Winton. * What's 
up now? 

" He came straight for Ratty. and our 
hearts were in our mouths. He tapped 
Ratty on the shoulder and said : 

“` want to speak to you—in my study! 
Then he turned to us. Excuse me, gentle- 
men. I wish you good-night. Come—er— 
Marsden?! 

“ Ratty looked a bit ‘flabbergasted’! It 
seemed all was up. and we all felt a bit silly. 
If Ratty went and stood a-jawing he would 
miss the train. And where on earth had 
the kid got to ? 

But. as I said, Johns was one of those 
chaps who play the game to the finish. 
He hasn't altered a bit. said Smithers. 

It was not yet eight o'clock, and he decided 
to win if he could, and chance it. In any 
case, he couldn't make an ass of himself 
by giving it away in the corridor. So he 
whispered, * Wait here a minute, you chaps,’ 
and followed the Head to his study. 

" How it reminded him of old days, you 
can imagine. The Head walked ahead 
stiffly, just as the old Head used to do 
fifteen years before, and Johns felt that not 
а day had elapsed since he went this well- 
trodden way that led to lines—or worse. 

And іп the familiar old study sat—the 
real Marsden looking the picture of misery ! ” 


Uncle stopped here, in the irritating 
way he has when he is telling a story. 

“Go on! Go on!" we cried. “ What 
happened ?” 

Uncle chuckled until the tears came into 
his eyes. 

Imagine the picture," he said. The 
two red-headed fellows confronted by the 
irate Head. I'd have given anything to 
have seen it. 

“t Now, sir!’ exclaimed the old man, 
turning on Ratty with a puzzled angry 
expression on his face. ‘ Now, sir, an ex- 
5 of this foolery, if you please! 

"ho you are I do not know, but this—this 
freak here (pointing to Marsden) is one of my 
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boys who was found an hour ago, out of 


bounds, masquerading in these absurd 
clothes. A master brought him to me at 
once. І peg, sir, for an immediate explana- 
tion!’ 


“Then, of course, it all came out—but 
not before the clock had leisurely struck 
eight. Johns had at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that he had won, though he felt 
a perfect fool. He told the tale as well as 
he could, but could hardly keep serious. He 
took all the blame himself, and hoped the 
Head wouldn't take serious notice of a 
little fun. 

A little fun, sw!’ cried the offended 
Head. 'I—I—I don't know what your 
ideas of fun may be. but I ' 

"He was almost speechless. ‘You an 
old boy?’ he said, after a few moments, 
in which Ratty stammered apologies. ‘I 
should have thought Sancotes would turn 
out men with more sense—more sense, 
sir!" 

Then, as the humour of the whole thing 
dawned upon him, and he looked at the 
culprits, he really couldn't help himself. 
His face relaxed. . . . ` Never heard of such 
a thing in my life. . . . Such impudence. 

You deserve to be——' 

He stopped short. You see he couldn't 
think of any punishment to fit the crime. 
Old boys couldn't be caned and couldn't 
get detention, and couldn t, as far as he could 
see, be proceeded against under any known 
law for such a prank. Of course, Marsden 
was in the school and would be duly 
punished for his part in the affair, though 
he admitted the voungster had been per- 
suaded into it bv those who ought to have 
known better—' known better, sir!’ 

"Johns was pleading for the kid as 
eloquently as he knew how, when there was 
a knock at the door. We had been waiting 
in the corridor and could exercise our 
patience no longer. 

"* Excuse те. sir, said our spokesman, 
Smithers, ° but our train 

“Then the Head showed that he really 
had a sense of humour, after all. 

"' You will oblige me, gentlemen, he 
said curtly, ‘by catching it, and taking this 
(pointing to Ratty) with you!’ 

`* But—but my clothes!’ 
Ratty. 

" * They will be returned to you when you 
send a written application for them,’ said 
the Head су. I wish you good evening.’ 

There was no help for it. If we didn't 
do a sprint to the station it meant staying 
the night, and that. under the circumstances, 
was impossible. Johns saw that he would 
have to return home in the kid's clothes, 
and that the necessary exchange would have 
to be made by parcel post. 

“That was how it was that late that 
night a certain little woman named Mrs. 
Johns was amazed almost into hysterics 
by the arrival at his suburban residence of 
her husband, in the guise of a perspiring 
schoolboy, hatlexs and hungry. 

What she said to him we never heard. 
We all went home laughing till we cried, and 
wrote letters to the Head appealing for 
leniency towards young Marsden, apolo- 
gising for the trick—which after all did 
nobody any harm—and promising to keep 
the whole business to our guilty selves. 

“All's well that ends well." concluded 
Uncle, ‘‘ and nothing serious resulted. You 
don't believe the tale? I thought you 
wouldn't. Ratty ? Oh no. he's never 
been to the school again that I know of. 
But haven't you ever heard of Johns, the 
clever entertainer, who is so popular at 
‘At Homes and Society functions, and 
is considered one of the best mimics of the 
дау? Lll take you tochear him some day 
and introduce-you-to—Ratty-! ” 


stammered 
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O Friday, January 27, 1905, a telcgram 

from Johannesburg announced the 
discovery of the largest diamond the world 
has ever seen, the same being 4j in. long, 
2} in. wide, and over 2] in. high. 

This diamond, which was more than three 
times the size (970 carats) of the famous 
Excelsior stone, discovered at Jagersfontein 
in 1893, was promptly named the Cullinan, 
after the then chairman of the Premier 
Company, and its weight was given as 
3025? carats, or not far short of 21:9 oz. 
avoirdupois, the weight of four regulation 
cricket balls. 

The method of its discovery is interest- 
ing. When going his evening rounds an 
overseer of the company, seeing something 
glistening in the earth, which he recognised 
as a diamond, dug the same out with a 
common pocket-knife, and discovered that 
the unconsidered trifle he had prized up 
from the clay was worth about a million of 
money. This we imagine must be a record 
scoop for a jack-knife. 

On its arrival in London the Culli- 
nan, that was insured for the journey 
for 500, 000“., lay for a couple of years 


untouched, but on November 9, 1907, it 
was handed to King Edward at Sandring- 
ham bv Sir Richard Solomon, the Agent- 
General of the Transvaal, as a gift from that 
State in commemoration of the grant of 
responsible government, and in January 
1908 it was despatched to Holland to be 
cut, split, polished, and otherwise prepared 
for setting. If anyone knows of a birthday 
present exceeding in value that of the 
Cullinan, perhaps he will straightway 
Bpeak up! 

On arrival at Amsterdam, where it was 
insured for 350,000L, the Cullinan was 
promptly taken in hand by the experts, and 
in the course of nine months its appearance 
underwent a very considerable change. the 
stone, for example, being split into three 
pieces in order to avoid certain flaws in its 
com position. 

The largest portion of the monster 
diamond now measures 2} in. by 1$ in. 
and weighs 5164 carate, which, when trans- 
lated into familiar avoirdupois, representa 
31 oz. as near as possible, or { oz. more 
than the weight of a couple of golf balls. 

The second portion of the diamond 
weighs 2] oz. avoirdupois, and measures 
1$ in. by 18 in.; while from the third two 
Jarge and a great number of small stones 
have been cut. The great Cullinan diamond, 
therefore, is now represented by the large 
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THE KING'S NEW DIAMONDS. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


stones already mentioned, and upwards of 
100 other gems, varying from 291 grains 
to 13 grains, the whole being variously 
valued at from 1,000,000/. to upwards of 
3,250,000/. sterling. 

Concerning the process of cutting and 
polishing, by the way, we have not space 
to enter beyond pointing out the fact that 
the diamond, pressed down on a revolving 
disc by weights averaging 20 lb., was sub- 
jected to a treatment that included friction 
by the said disc, that made 2,300,000 
revolutions a day, for the best part of its 
sojourn abroad. 

Naturally, the conveyance of treasure so 
valuable and portable from Amsterdam to 
London was an undertaking not hghtly to 
be embarked upon, and it was finally decided 
to take the gems via Calais, Boulogne, and 
Folkestone, instead of the more direct 
route via the Hook of Holland and Harwich. 
On its arrival in London the many items 
into which the Cullinan has been disinte- 
grated were deposited for a short time in the 
vaults of a bank, and were then carried 
down by motcr car to Windsor, where they 
were handed over to his Majesty last Novem- 
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ber. prior io being deposited in the jewel 
house at the Tower of London, where they 
are now to be seen. It is doubtful, by the 
way, if any motor car carried a more precious 
freight than that which was escorted by 
two cars in front and one following behind, 
when the precious carbon deposits were 
being conveyed to Windsor. 

The details given concerning the travels 
of this zealously guarded treasure com- 
pare, 80 far as comfort is concerned, very 
favourably with those of some of the other 
historic stones depicted in our diagram, 
where the Cullinan is represented side by 
side with divers famous gems, and to the 
left with an ordinary golf ball. 

Thus the Orloff diamond, that is now a 
treasured possession of the Russian regalia, 
being indeed mounted in the Czar's golden 
sceptre, had a very adventurous journey 
from Trichinopoly, where it was looted 
from a temple by a French Grenadier some- 
where about 1740, to Russia. The French- 
man soon got rid of the gem, it is said for 
1,600/., and it was an Armenian merchant 
who introduced it into Europe. The 
Armenian was а man of acumen and зе- 
source. He recognised that he would be 


overhauled by a succession of brigands 
and robbers, and that in the ordinary 
course he would have a very remote chance 
of carrying the gem to his destination 
He therefore procured a sharp lancet, made 
а cut in the fleshy part of his leg, inserted 
the half-ounce of crystallised carbon, sewed 
up the cut with a needle and silver wir, 
and, when the wound had healed, sallied 
forth. 

It bothered the robbers who capture 
the traveller time cfter time not a little 
to discover that an Armenian was actually 
travelling to Russia with absolutely nothing 
to get rid of at a profit. but the hiding-place 
was not revealed, and in due course the 
adventurous merchant reached his destina. 
tion with the treasure still in his possession. 

Of course the double operation and the 
time and trouble expended were not done 
for nothing, and although the records 
are divided between 90,0001. and an annuity 
of 1,000/. a year and a lump sum of 105,000... 
as the selling price of the stone, it is obvious 
that in either instance the reward was not on 
а niggardly scale. The history of the Ото, 
by the way, gave Wilkie Collins the ides 
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' 48ths of natural size. 


for his renowned “The Moo 
stone.“ 

The Regent or Pitt diamond, a baubk 
that cost Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 20,400. 
and was sold by him to the Duke of 
Orleans for the pleasing sum of 135,000. 
was at one period of its career pawned te 
Bandenberg, an Amsterdam banker. Tl! 
gentleman promptly exhibited it to ЇР 
fellow-citizens, and when remonstrated with 
by his friencs on account of his foolhardines 
remarked, ‘‘ The Regent that is in the glass 
case is a sham, the real Regen! is in my 
wife's stays." | 

This strange hiding-place for an objec! 
that is now valued at 480,000/. recalls the 
chequered career of the Sanci diamond, that 
in 1865 was purchased by Sir Jamsetj* 
Jejeebhoy for 20,0004. The Sanci, at ole 

riod of its career, was deposited with 
Henri їп. of France, and on its return to t? 
owner the faithful servant in charge cf ìt 
on meeting robbers, swallowed it. The man 
was duly killed, but the robbers wer 
baulked of their booty, which, however 
was duly recovered by its rightful ожте", 
who evidently knew where to find it. 

The Agra diamond, that was sold 4 
Christie's іп 1905 for 5,1001., also had ^ 
adventurous journey at one time. : 
history of the Agra stone dates back to abo! 
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1526, but its European history dates from 
the Indian Mutiny, when it formed part of 
the loot secured from the King of Delhi. 
To carry the gem safely to the coast was a 
problem that required some thought, but 
it was eventually solved by concealing it in 
a horse ball and giving it to a horse to 
swallow. On reaching the coast the equine 
strong box was duly sacrificed, the diamond 
recovered and conveyed by water to its 
destination. As the Agra weighs 314 carats, 
that is to say 100 grains, the pill the unfortu- 
nate quadruped was called upon to assimi- 
late was somewhat on the large side. 

Apart from the Braganza stone (1680 
carats), which forms an important item of the 
Portuguese monarch’s possessions, and con- 
cerning which, as experts have yet to enjoy 
the privilege of examining it closely, some 
doubt exists as to whether it is a real diamond 
or a white topaz, the largest diamonds yet 
discovered are as follows : 

The Cullinan (original weight 3025} 
carats); the Excelsior (original weight 
971 carats, rather over 6} oz. avoirdupois), 
now cut into ten stones weighing 341} carats, 
that sold for 83,000/. ; the Koh-i-nur (original 
weight 800 carats), valued at 140,000/. ; 
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the Pitt or Regent (original weight 410 
carats); the Orlotf, 193 carats; the Floren- 
tine or Grand Duke, 139} carats, now in 
the possession of the Emperor of Austria, 
but once one of the treasures of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who lost it on 
the battle-field of Granson (in 1476), where 
it was picked up by a Swiss soldier, who took 
it for a piece of crystal and sold it to a 
priest for half a crown; and the Hope, a 
rare blue diamond, now weighing 44} carats, 
but originally 112 carats, that at various 
times has been valued at 30,0001. and 
80,0001. Арго of the Hope, on the 
occasion of its last sale in Paris, early in the 
summer of 1808, when it fetched the last of 
the two sums mentioned, it was remarked 
that superstition asserts that it invariably 
brings bad luck to its owner ; in view of the 
fact that rumour assigns its last purchaser 
to be the Sultan of Turkey, the said super- 
stition will probably gain considerable weight 
an view of recent events in the Balkans. 
Other important gems include the Star 
of the South, a 2541-carat Brazilian stone 
cut down to 124 carats, that was casually 
picked up by a negress, who was given her 
freedom and a pension, and eventually 
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sold for 80,000/. to that Gaekwar of Baroda 
who was addicted to mixing diamond dust 
in the food of people to whom he had taken 
a great dislike, with very painful conse- 
quences ; the Stewart, a Vaal River (Cape 
Colony) gem of 288 carats; the Rajah 
of Mattam’s Borneo diamond of 367 carats ; 
the Piggot, a diamond weighing 82} carats, 
that was sold in 1802 for 10, 000l., and, if 
report speaks true, was purchased ct a later 
date by an Egyptian nobleman for 30,0001. ; 
and the Porter Rhodes diamond of 150 
carats, found in South Africa in 1880 and 
valued at 60,0001. 

Apropos of the Gaekwar of Baroda, by the 
way, the present representative rejoices 
in the possession of a carpet of gems, four 
yards square, composed of ropes of rubies, 
pearls, and diamonds that represents three 
years’ work and 800,000/. worth of gems, 
and, in addition to other trifles, a diamond 
necklace valued at over 2,000,000. ; but the 
latter possession, alas ! does not render him 
immune from sore-throats, and as for the 
former, anyone who has stepped heavily 
with bare feet on & gem carpet would 

robably state a preference for an ordinary 
Wilton pile for everyday use. 
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HOW TO 


[ences for clever dogs.—If your dog is 
really intelligent and thoughtful, there is 

in end to the amusing tricks you may teach 
im. 

By way of general training, always tell 
him in a clear voice, but without raising it, 
80 that he is accustomed to listen when you 
speak without waiting for you to shout at 
him, such simple facts as that his “ bone is 
in the kitchen," the water is by the 
kennel," that à handkerchief you want him 
to fetch is " on the table " ; that it is Sun- 
day," and he will have to content himself 
with secing you go out, perhaps without him ; 
that you are going " in the tram," and he 
must walk home alone; and so on. With- 
out apparent effort the dog will soon know 
all these phrases, and many more, as well as 
a child could; and it will be an easy thing 
for him to go to any room in the house in 
which he is allowed at your command ; and 
if he is good at retrieving, he will readily 
bring a handkerchief left in a conspicuous 
place for him. A feat of this sort, however. 
will strike a stranger as an extraordinary 
example of almost human intelligence. 

Teaching a dog to read.—Print the word 
“ biscuit," for instance, in large letters on a 
card. and make the dog bring it to you in his 
mouth, first taking it from the hand of a 
friend, afterwards from a box or basket, 
in which it should always be kept. When- 
ever he brings it give him a biscuit, and 
praise him. After a week or so, print another 
card with walk, and when you are 
getting ready to go out, make the dog bring 
it before you permit him to accompany you. 
The dog cannot distinguish the letters, but 
he can the general look of the word, so you 
must make it plain that biscuit ” is a much 
longer word than “ walk." When the dog 
knows these, add water," if you like; to 
make it easier, print it in a different way from 
the others. Sometimes it helps a dog to 
remember if cake is rubbed on the biscuit 
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PART IV. 


card. so that the sense of smell may aid him 
as well as his eyesight. 

To distinguish colours.—Not all dogs can 
distinguish colours, Sometimes quite ordi- 
nary dogs will succeed, however, where really 
clever ones fail ; so that it probably depends 


The dog who can reed. 
largely on the dog's sight and not specially 
upon brains. You wil want about six 
little flags; small pennons cut out of 
brightly coloured material do well enouzh. 
You could have, say, two red, two yellow, 
and two green ; or two white and two black, 
to make things simpler still. Put one set of 
flags out, hanging over a string, and keep 
the others. Begin with one at a time. 


Show the dog a white flag, and make him 
bring the white one off the line. It will need 
plenty of patience, but it is an effective 
trick when well done. Do not go on to any 
other colour till the dog knows the first with- 
out making a mistake; then add the others 
one by one, but stop when the dog shows 
signs of confusion. : 

A dog who is to perform well, and with 
promptness and precision, should be trained 
by one person only. Апа the animal should 
never be deceived or misled. I have seen a 


most accomplished dog spoilt as far as his 
tricks were concerned by people who re- 
peated to him all the words 
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TREAT AND TRAIN A DOG. 


rapid succession, just because it amused 
them to see his puzzled expression and the 
way he twisted his head and tried to under- 
stand. The result was, of course, that the 
dog no longer did his tricks at once, but 
hesitated, to see if he were really expected to, 


The Water 
Do$. 


Selecrin. 
Colours 


or if it were mereiy a string of perplexingly 
familiar words for him to listen to, he knew 
not why. Your dog should trust you 
altogether, and have complete confidence in 
you, and you should give him good reason to 
rely upon you; for, believe me, stupid or 
clever, quick or slow, he is worth it. 
[THE END.] 
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SOME HINTS AS TO THE CARE OF THE CRICKET GROUND. 


| AM trying to put myself in the place of 
the schoolboy captain who finds him- 
self with a rough piece of ground which he 
has to try and get into order for cricket, 
although in my young days in Australia any 
rough patch was looked upon as sutlicient. 
Many a time have I strayed away from 
school and, with my back up against a gum 
tree, which served as a wicket. and a rough 
piece of wood for a bat, with cones for a 
ball had many happy hours with other 
truants. You would hardly believe that 
in less than seven years from that time ‘I 
was plaving for Australia against. England, 
and, what is more. on the winning side. 

Rough indeed are the surroundings of 
the Colonial boy compared with the lads I 
have coached at home. but 1 am sure there 
are many things which will help you to 
make your private ground a pleasure to 
play upon if vou care to take a httle trouble 
about the matter. 

The captain of the cricket club should set 
to work by the end of February, and should 
not let football be played on the ground which 
is used for cricket. The care and attention 
that are given before the Easter holidays 
will bring ample reward a little later on. 

Having chosen vour ground, which should 
be fenced otf during the winter months, the 
first thing to do is to clear the weeds, and 
then to make it level. The weeds must be 
dug out in some way so that there are no 
roots left in the ground, and I can assure 
you it is a task needing great patience and 
no shirking. 

The Hon. Edward Lyttelton, the present 
head-master of Eton College, knew all about 
the wicket, and used to astonish Tom Hearne, 
the ground man at Lord's, by telling him 
what sort of a wicket he had prepared, how 
long it would last, and almost the number of 
runs that would be got off it. I do not think 
this great cricketer could have got this know- 
ledge except by hard work. 

When he was captain of the Cambridge 
Eleven there were no shirkers in the side, 
and Mr. Lyttelton became the leader of the 
greatest eleven Cambridge has ever had. If 
vou were lazy in the field. no matter how 
many runs you might make. vou had no 
chance with the captain. who made every- 
body thorough. There is hardly a player 
to-day who knows so much about the 
game, and it was learned by unremitting 
attention to the smallest detail. 

You must see. then, that the match pitches 
have careful treatment. Do not be in too 
much of a hurry to get the roller оп. Try 
the last week in March if the weather is fine, 
when a light roller such as is in use on a 
garden lawn, may be employed, and its 
weight may be increased as the ground dries. 

I hope that you will do more than just 
mow a piece of ground sufficient for one 
wicket, which generaly means that the 
ground on which you have to field will be 
rough and uneven. Very often I have 
found: boys playing on a narrow strip of 
ground which has been nicely mowed and 
prepared, but the outside grass is so long 
that you cannot follow the course of the ball 
because you cannot see it. But what im- 
presses me is the fact that you can always 
tell the character of a club from the way in 
which the ground is prepared. Apart from 

that, it is bad policy to neglect the ground, 
because uneven grounds cause catches to be 
dropped, and that may mean the loss of the 
game. I want you to see that there are 
certain things done which are quite within 
your own power, and it is not a question of 
expense. 


By ALBERT TROTT. 


Now, having got your ground level and 
clear of weeds, what are you to do about the 
rolling and watering * If you have a clay 
soil. such as we have at Lord's, do not water 
the wicket in a dry season before the' sun 
has gone down. This is very important for 
those to remember who are new to the work, 
for to go and water the ground with the sun 
pouring down upon it has disastrous effects. 
In the country this mistake is very often 
made. and 1 have seen the wicket watered 
with the sun upon it perhaps an hour before 
play commences. Then it is very queer, and 
no one can understand it; but the bowler 
wonders how it is that the club is so pleased 
with the way in which he manages to get 
wickets. Again, never let the water be 
thrown on the wicket or emptied out of a 
pail, You want to get the water spread 
evenly over the whole surface. Do not roll 
too soon after, or the grass will be spoiled. 
Do not be too fond of cutting the grass, 
especially in the early part of the season; 
for if you do it when the wind is in the east, 
and the weather is very wet, and you cut 
the grass to the roots, you will get bare 
wickets that are not likely to wear well. 

Another great point is the question of 
repairing the broken ground. This is work 
that should only be undertaken by the 
captain or the secretary, and it should be 
continuous throughout the season. At 
Lord's. after every match, the wicket is 
repaired most carefully, and you would be 
astonished to know what a tremendous 
amount of work there is in this; and very 
delicate work it is too. The turf used in 
repairing must be of a very peculiar kind ; 
and on the ground on which I play the turf is 
got from all parts of the country, and costs a 
good deal of money. The pieces are perhaps 
a yard square. and at the end of the season 
several thousands are used. The turf for 
mending should be similar in character to 
that of the ground to which it 1з added, and 
then it will grow in quite naturally. The 
weak places will wear well again. But the 
turf must be very clean and free from weeds, 
for they spread amazingly. I have known a 
county ground that had been repaired, and 
when it was finished it was noticed that the 
material used was put in with a lot of weeds, 
and the result was they spread to the other 
parts of the ground, a great deal of damage 
was done. and no matches were played for the 
whole season. 

You may ask why all this care is 
taken * Well, suppose you have a dandelion 
root. the bowler will find that if he can make 
a ball fall on that spot it will bounce and 
make all sorts of movements, which of course 
bother the batsman. When I am going to 
bowl I always look at the wicket and see 
if there are any places a bit lumpy. so that 
I can try to make the ball hit on the spot, 
because I know that it will then worry the 
batsman. You and I have often read in 
cricket reports about the bowling being 
dangerous. This simply means that the 
ground was a bit rough. and that there was 
a good deal of help given to the bowler by it. 
He finds what is called a spot," and very 
often a bad repairer will cause this. 

The material used will be from one to two 
inches thick in the summer— generally two 
inches. Another point is that your ground 
may have special difficulties. Very likely 
you are troubled with worms. The cure is 
very simple. Whatever you do, never use 
acids or chemicals, or any manures which 
contain them. When the worm comes 
through the ground it leaves a hole, and if we 
have a wet season, like last year, you will 
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Fred's not been quíte во busy with his pencil and his "ш 
name ! 


find these little creatures very close to the | 
top of the ground; but in a fine summer 
they burrow two or three inches into the 
ground, and then it is all right for you to 
play on. In a wet month you must wait 
until the sun dries the damp surface, and 
then use à wire harrow, which entirely cuts 
the casts to pieces; when they roll over and 
cover up. 

If your ground is chalky, the best water is 
a supply from a fresh spring or well. Chalk 
will soften water very much indeed. 

Lastly. may I urge you not to think that 
anything will do for your practice wickets. 
This is an important point that does not 
always receive attention. When I goto | 
some of our public schools I am very often 
surprised to see boys practising on a rough 
piteh, generally on the side of the ground. 

1 have watched them play on bare patches, 
and have ceased to wonder how it is that they 
had done badly in the field. Alas! many a 
man has been spoilt in this way. I cannot 
go and play on a rough ground and then 
expect to go on to a perfect pitch and make 
a large number of runs. It is not in matches 
that you get your style, but at practice. 

To school captains I want to say, Have 
your practice wickets as good as your match 
pitches; for of all the mistakes that are made 
the most common seems to be that anything 
will do for practice. 
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A STUPID error Jackson made—'twas that tbe human ME 
race 6 P 

Felt pleasure when it chanced to read his name about $u) 
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JACKSON'S FAILING. ЯК 
the place! 

He always had a pencil in his pocket—with the same 

Un any vacant space he found Fred Jackson wrote 
his name. 

You lent this chap a ripping book, the cleanest one 
you'd got; 

When it returned to you, I’m sure, you wished that 
you bud nol; 

For on tbe frontispiece, no doubt—a sight which 
turned you cold— 

The name of * Jackson " had been scrawled in writing 
black and bold. 


He wrote it on the master's desk—a reckless thing 
to do— 

And, sad to tell, one Sunday morn he wrote it on 
his pew. 

To Stonehenge he was motored by his wealthy Uncle 


to “р.” 


Historic stoner he didn't seem to venerate one bit, 

For when he visited the Tower he wrote his паше 
on tt! 

Not far from where the Princes were by Crookback’s 


Ben, and | 
And ou a trilithon he left his name, from “J tomp 
order placed, 


“ Fred Jackson" with a flourish was in massive letters И 
traced. The | 

But retribution dogs the steps of fellows like Fred ui 
озу» 

With certain chums he wandered round the Zoo one 
holiday. 

He paused beside an elephant, und on the monster 3 TT 
flank i e Ü 

He started in to sign his name—a rather risky prank : "ly 

An angry trunk curled round his waist, and Up is к 
went—wishoo! ' T 

And of the Gardens, in а trice, he got a bird's-eye к. 
view. 15 y 
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Some bushes broke his fall.  P.S.—Sinoe Jumbo! Ris 
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Problem No. 088. 
Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 


| BLACK, 


| WHI гк. | 1+3=7 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Sorerron of No. 687.—1, R—K В 7, 

K * Kt (or a). 2, Kt checks, and 3, 
P—B 4 mate. (a) P—R 7. 2, P checks, 
K x Kt. 3, Kt mates. 

The self-mate is solved by 1, P F8 N. 
Р АЗ. 2, N:A3, P A4. 3,N CI. 4, L B6. 
5, M B2, Р Al L (ora, b, с). 6, P BS O, 
L A2 (or d, e, f) 7, M:E6f, L:E6. 8, 
О Dif, L:D7t. (d) L:B2. 7, L D4f, 
L:D4f. 8, О Dît. (e) L АЗ. 7, L Def, 
L:D6f. 8, O Df. (AL Bl. 7, M B5f, 
1:В5. 8, O рт, etc.; for L:Cl or A5. 
7. L CTf; and L. A6. 7, L D6t. (a) P Al M. 
6, L A5, M: A5. 7, M Bof, М:В5. 8, PBS Lf, 
M: BST. (b) PAIN. 6, N D2, N: B2. 7, 
N Caf, N- C3. 8, L A5. N: A5f. (c) P Al О. 
6, P B8 O, О B3 or C2. 7, L D4t, O: DA. 
8, O C6f, O: C6. 

Healey's No. 77 has 1, О НЗ, N: HZ. 2, 
O C4, O F5. 3, І, FT}. No. 180 is 1, K C1, 
P B4. 2, K B2, K B5. 3, N Hö, and 4, Nt. 
No. 39 is 1, L F8, N E5. 2, M E8, eto. 

No. 662 can be solved by 1, L Got, but 
is correct thus: K E8; L B2; N C1; 
O G6. K E4; N C5; O H1; P F5 13. 


SOLUTION OF THE Go-BAN PROBLEM. 

The white pieces are on B 3, 4, 5, 6, 
C 5, D 3, 4, E 4, 6, F3, 7, G5. The black 
are on A 7, B7, 4, 6, D 5, 7, E 3, 5, F 4, 
9. 6, H 5. Black plays F 6 E 7, and White 
must play B 6 C 7. Black must now try to 
stop the line of five in the B file and in 
row 3, playing E 3 D2, followed by D 4C3, 
and F 4 E 3. White now moves C 3 B 2, 
compelling Black to move A 7 or B 7 to 
B 6, and White plays D 3 C 2, and then 
wins with C 2 B 1. 

We have to be grateful to Mr. E. Wallis 
lor collecting 777 problems, all in 3 moves, 
and publishing them in a book, which can 
be obtained from him at Springfield, Scar- 
borough, at the price of 2s. 6d. post free. 

© problems are miniatures, for they have 
only from 4 to 7 pieces each. Explanations 
are given in English, French, and German. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. В. BoDEY.—In your game the K cannot take the B, 


for the B is guarded by the Kt, although the Kt is 
pinned. 


J. A. W.—Your problem is correct, but has more play 
thus: White, K-K R2: К B6,K4; Ps— 
QR5,Q5. Black, K—QKt2; R- QB2; B Kt 4: 
Kte—Q R sq, Q Kt 3, P— 2. Mate in two. 


J. D. M.— Your three-er may bearranged thus: White 
K G7: LD9: M C7; O AS, B5: P B6, E3. Black, 
K E5; P A7, O8, 05, Ba, F5, НЗ. 


D. CLrBBENS.— Your clever magic triangle will appear. 
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OUR „B. O. P. DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 69. 


By CHARLES Francis BARKER 
(Kansas, U. S. A.) | 
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Black to move and win. 


iL is a pretty winning coup which 
occurred in one of the fifty games being 
played between Mr. Barker and Mr. 
Drouillard for a thousand dollars a side 
and the championship of America. It oc. 
curred from an “ Old Fourteenth " opening 
as follows (Barker's move): | 


GAME No. 37.—**Orp FOURTEENTH. 


11—15 31—26 13—17 8—3 
23—19 6—9 22—13 1—10 
8—11  13— 6 8—12 90—16 
22—17 2—9 2—19 10—14 
4—8 26—22 15-31 16-1 
17—13 3— 8 26-22 31—96 
15—18 32-28 129-19 11— 7 
94—20 I—6 2—8 26 23 
11—15 30—96 14—17 7— 2 
98—24 9—12  21—14 5— 9 
8—11 19-16 10—17 2209 
26—93 12—19 25—21 (4)23—18 
9—14 23-16 17—99 (5).7—11 


And now continue: 22—96, 3—7, 26—30, 
11—16, апа we have the situation dia- 
grammed above as Problem No. 69. Drouil. 
lard lost by his last move. Our solvers are 
asked, how ? Send a post-card. 

(a) Barker is an old match player. His 
adversary is of the new school of restricted 
openings. It is apparent that the old hand 
has adopted an old line of play in the hope 
of catching his adversary in late and ob- 
scure end-play traps, now almost forgotten. 
Drouillard avoids a coup here, only to fall 
into a later phase of it as diagrammed. 

(b) If, instead of 7—11, if Drouillard had 
moved 3—8, Barker would have taken a 
coup into the “ First Position," and won 
thus: 19—24, 28—19, 6—10, 13—6, 10—15, 
19—10, 14—17, 21—14, 18—4, Black wins. 


SOLUTION To PROBLEM No. 68. 


By Alan E. C. Marshall (Boston). 
Position: Black men on 2, 3, 11, 13, 17, 


19; Kings 7, 32. White men on 6, 14, 25, 
30, 31; Kings 5, 9. 
31—27 17—26 9—27 2—10 
32—23 14—10 2— 9 5— 7 
25—22 7—14 30— 7 W. wins 
г M T 


*,* New Serial Stories of thrilling interest 
are now beginning in the B. O. P. 
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BOYS WHO HAVE RISEN. 


THAT America haz ro monopoly of the romances of 
commerce is proved by the career of the late Mr. George 
Singer, who has just died at Coventry, aud who, start- 
ing as a mechanic, amassed one of the greatest fortunes 
ever made in the cycle industry. Sir William Arrol, 
whose career has been still more romantic, began his 
working life, asa child of nine, in a cotton-mill; Sir 
Christopher Furness's fortune was cradled behind a 


. grocer's counter; Sir Alfred Jones's on a Stool in a ship- 


ping office; and Mr. Whiteley’s in a Wakefleld draper's 
shop. Sir Donald Currie, at fourteen, was learning 
Clerk's work at Greenock; at the same age Sir Richard 
Tangye was a pupil-teacher on 1]. a year, plus board, 
lodging, and clothes; Sir John Leng's start was ав an 
ill-paid reporter: and at nine years of age Sir Thomas 
Lipton is proud to recall that be was able to add a 
weekly bali-crown to the poor family purse by errand- 
boy's work in Glasgow. 


. 
< © 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AS BAROMETERS. 


WE take the following suggestive paragraphs from 
the" Exchange and Mart" : 


Photography depends upon the weather to a very 
large extent, and particulars of how to make a photo- 
graph foretell the weather pretty accurately may be of 
interest. 

The simplest photographic barometer із a carbon 
print. Mount an ordinary carbon photograph upon 
very thin cardboard, and hang up unframed in а place 
where the air can get to it. If the weather is going to 
be wet and stormy the picture will flatten out and hang 
flush against the wall: if dry weather is coming the 
picture will curl up. It is quite as reliable—if suitably 
hung—as a mercurial barometer, which merely registers 
atmospheric pressure, and not humidity. 

Toy barometers, but fairly reliable ones, in the shape 
of picture cards decorated with coloured linen or other 
dress material may often be seen in shop windows, 
The picture is usually that of a girl whose linen dress 
is stuck on the card. when rain is coming the dress 
turus a bluish colour, while during dry weather the 
dress will be pinkish. It is an easy matter to prepare 
photographa on the same principle. Make a good 
bromide print, and finish in the usual way; theu soak 
it in a formalin hardening bath, wash, and dry. The 
formalin bath used must be a 6 per cent, solution, and 
the time of immersion ten minutes. We next require 
the following mixture: 


Cooking gelatine . ; . . 1oz. 
Cobalt chloride А 8 10 gr. 
Glycerine ` А А " laz. 
Water 


. . . : А 402. 

Soak the gelatine in water until well swelled, melt by 
gentle heat, and then add the cobalt and the glycerine. 
While still warm, brush tbe solution over the dry 
bromide print, then drain, and dry. Hang up as the 
carbon print given above. When the weather is damp 
and rainy the bromide print will absorb moisture from 
the air and turn a blue colour; in dry weather it will 
lose moisture and become a pinkish colour; while in 
chongeable weather the picture will remain a lilac 
colour. P, R. 8. 


. 
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THE 1088 OF THE “BIRKEN. 
HEAD," CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 
FEB. 25, 1852. 


(The following inspiring verses reach us from Smyrna, 
Asia Minor.] 


SOLDIERS, fall in! for the bugle із sounding, 
Sounding aloud its last summons for you : 
Over the waters its echoes resounding 

Call the four hundred men, valiant and true. 


Soldiers, fall in! and stand shoulder to shoulder! 
Never in battle more steadily stood 

Men of Old England, and never men bolder 
Bravely met death as the true soldier should. 


Here come the women and children! Boys, steady t 
Are you prepared in their places to die? 

All of you answering—“ Ready !—aye ready!” 
Cheerily ring out your farewell “ Goodbye.” 


Stalwart you stand, quiet, silently praying— 

All on a sudden you shout a hurray ! 

Some one—your Colonel *—has called to you, saying, 
* Cheer, lads !—the last boat goes safely away!“ 


Only in time! The ship shudders and shivers, 
Then the huge mass plunges down through the waves: 
Just for ove moment her Union Jack quivers— 
Sign of the Cross o'er those deep hidden graves. 


Gone, gullant men !—but you're never forgotten : 
What you bave done liveth ever anew. 
Out of your dying fresh heroes begotten 
Learn from your deed both to suffer and do. 
R. V. A. 
* Oolonel Seton.of the 74th 
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MILK (Peter).—Get only the best. The cheap stof i 
skimmed and unfit for human f 


A CURIOUS  SAAPSHOT— - 
огр Fisu (E. A. C.).—Because the water is impu 


and too bard perhaps. Read back volumes of the 


Jy CORRESPONDENCE 


Н. W. JanRow.—1. Maple is French 
ordinary way. You can buy the polish at an oilshop. 


NOTICE To CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in {oo great numbers to be réturned unless 
stamps are sent to cov-r postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in an» way 
responsiole for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. Thenumber of MSS. sent to 
the Uffice is so gi eat that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration ar “ives. 

Payment for acc-pied manuscripts is тае on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conteys the copuright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately,  Revublication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submauting their 
MSS, ; and whenever any special blue із put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no er . 
tion—the s-nding of stamped and addressed envelopes 
not withstandini. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns ín due course. 

Zellers must be addressed to the Editor, B. G. P., v 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered, 


R. C. P. (Toronto).—If you cannot readily obtain the 
weekly numbers, you сап the monthly parts. 


AxBiTIOUR (Hanley).— We believe that in the United 
Kingdom there are now over 120 societies for pro- 
moting the useof Esperanto. For information con- 
cerning Esperanto societies, Classes, teachers, and 
text-books apply to the Britisu Esperanto Associa- 
tion, 133-136 High Holborn, W.C. 


J. (Cantab.).—Yes, the University Hoods” plate can 
be supplied by our publisher, It will cost you 7d., 
post free. 


V. C. Н. W. (Mangaweka, N.Z.) —Your letter, with 
„Greetings“ card, reached me safely. Thanks. You 
should try to make the“ B.O.P.” better known in your 
district, and if there should be any trouble in obtain- 
ing it from the booksellers, copies could be posted 
monthly frou England 


H. H.C. (Hull).—1. Our“ Indoor Games " was published 
at 8s. Itis outof print. 2. Try the " Young Man.” 


HOPEFUL (Penzance). Get a copy of The Sea” from 
your bookseller. or direct from Spottiswoule & Co., 
Lim., New Street Square, London, k. C. It costs ls., 
or Is. 3d, post free. lt will tell you all you wish to 
know as to the best way of getting to sen. 


AMBITIOUS (Wanstead ).--The Earl of Meath “ Impe- 
rial Trophy” (Empire Day Cup) Competition by 
teams of eight Imperial schoolboy marksmen, at 
home and overseas, іх held by England (1908). The 
1909 Match (Englind) will take place at the“ Rifle 
and Revolver Club," Aldgate, City of London, by per- 
mission of Colonel lugiis, ү, on Empire Day 
(Monday, May 24), at midday. All details may be 
obtained of R.J. К. Hanson, Esq., M.A., 42 Sun Street, 
London, E.c. 


W. A. BnookEs.—Yes; Axel Ebersen." “The Secret 
of the Magian" (Maurice Kerdie), From New York 
to Brest" (Raymond Frezols), and The Conquest of 
the Moon" (A. Laurie) first appeared in our 

ages, and were published iu book form by Sampson 
w & Co. 


EQUITABLE, — Yon will find them advertised in 
* Exchange aod Mart." 


X. Y. Z.—A coin with a “photograph” of George the 
Third on it would be worth something considerable, 
but, notwithstanding your description, it does not 
seem to have a photograph or to be a coin at all. It 
is wnat it says it is, a token, and of no value. 


CONSTANT RgADER,— The King сап take but cannot be 
taken. Why do you not get the luws of a game 
before you begin to play it ? 

DyNAMO.—Prohably Mr. S. R. Bottone's hooks, pub- 
lished by Whittaker & Co., 2 White Hart Street, 
Paternoster Square. 


B. O. P.,“ or the book ор the aquarinm published у 
Mr. Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, Strand. 


KIRKLEYs.—l. There are several in the Бач» 
Museum at South Kensington, or go to the Unite 
Service Museum in Whitehall, or look in the windon 
of the people who make them, or get a price list fra 
any of the makers. 2. Make your own design, c 
let the printer provide one from stock. 


H. F. M. STEWART.— Sce “ The Boy's Own Windmill’ 1 
series of twelve illustrated articles in our fourteer! 
volume. The difficulty is that the windmill wor 
gently in a breeze and furiously in a gale. and tti 
gales are most frequent in the winter when the vun 
is not so much wanted, 


lished in the 


2. A penny of 1864 is worth one penny. You can 
exchange it at any post-office for two halfpenny 
stamps ! 


SKIPPEs and QEpts.—It would be better to glance 
through the correspondence occasionally. Get “ The 
Sen,“ fifteen pence, post free, of Spottiswoode & Co., 
Lim., New Street Square, К.С. 


С. ОЕ КҮ. —(іеогре the Tbird halfpennies are worth a 
shilling each. The value of a coin is what you would 
have to pay to buy it, not what you would get from 
a dealer who has to sell it again. Try any of the 
dealers in the list in the Post-Office Directory. 


Р. A. Е. C. —Heath's Books of Beauty, if in good con 
dition, fetch about five shillings each. 


Н. B.— Yes: the Matterhorn is now regularly climbed 
every season. 


Р. C. С. (Ontario).—Delighted to receive your letter. 


J. H. P. (Australia).—Try and refer to back volumes. 
We cannot repeat articles, 


E. R. E. (Stafford).—The * B.O.P.” volume you mention 
has been long out of print with us. 


VIOLET WARD.—We do not undertake binding for our 
renders, but оп the completion of each volume our 
publishers supply "covers" for binding. and any 
local bookseller could bind the numbers in these at à 
moderate cost, 


A. H. (German).—A copy of the December part 
* B.O.P.” containing the“ Express Engines of the 
World," can be sent to you by our publisher for d,, 
post free. 


GUINEA Pics (Н. W.).—- Home and Farm Favourites," 
published by Warne & Co., would help you. 


I. F.—You must read back “Correspondence " and 
“Doings for the Mouth.” It is impossible to be 
always writing on the same subject. 


WEAK EYES (G. A.) —If two doctors who bave seen you 
have not been able to cure you, bow can we who 
have not seen vou? We believe, however, it is con- 
stitutional. Virol would just suit you. To be 
obtained of most chetnists. 


ADDING TO WEIGHT (I. E. M.).-- Regularity in everv 
thing, outdoor air and exercise, good food and the 
morning tub. 


C. E. Н. JoxEs,—1. You have to be articled. 
“The Articled Clerk's Manual’ 2. We do not 
approve of bird-lime. 3. It is not an advantage, 
and it means nothing. The strongest men have no 
deforinities. 


LIVE SNAKE (S. R.).— Milk. 


Rex Down (S. C.).—Try a course of Pbosferineand the 
cold tub. 
SIMONDS.—Any naturalists’ shop. 


Fox TERRIFRs.--The Terrier biscuit, Spratts' Patent, 
London, ог any seed shop. Don't be put off with 
any other sort, as Spratts' keep the teeth clean. 


“CANARY (Gurnett).— You've got hold of a hen. 


EXERCISES (W. C.)—Read back volumes of the 
B. O. P..“ or write to Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury 
Lane, London, for his list. 


See 


Е. StuaRt.—Shilling books on sketching are sold by 
all artists’ colourmen, See Through the Snow ” on 
page 201. 
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The Smugglers’ Kitchen.— See page 464. (Copyright SUTCLIFFE. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “The Ivory Hunters,” “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IIJ.—ADVENTURE WITH A HIGHLAND BULL—DODDIE'S DAY-DREAMS. 


HERE was nobody in Aggie's cottage when criticise the sermon. Both allowed it was a as Ogilvie expressed it. to the dividing 
the boy and girl entered except Crazy powerfu' ane," the text being The sword asunder of the bones and the marrow." 
Meg. For it was a good half-hour tilldinner- of the Lord and of Gideon." Both allowed, John Lees would fain have asked his 
time yet, and Ogilvie himself had gone to too, that many of the fisherfolks of Bogielea friend what he thought had brought Mrs. 
John Lees's house to smoke a pipe and required such rousing discourses, even, Gordon o' Knockandoe to the Kirk of Bogie. 
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But this was a secular subject, and must 
not even be thought of on the Lord's day. 


: Crazy Meg—who was not half so crazy 


as reported—had stayed at home from 
church that forenoon to look after the milk 
broth. She was a tall and angular woman 
of about fifty, with grey hairs in her“ haf- 
fets," and a moustache that many a sub- 
altern would have envied her the possession 
of. There were no charwomen needed in 
Bogi»les, thouzh in England Meg would 
have borne that appellation. She did every- 
thing in her slap-dish way, was always at 
hand when wanted, and could always be 
trusted. Many a child had Crazy Meg 
helped into the world, and many a corpse 
had she washed and  "streakit;" and 
Mez had never yet been absent from a 
wedding or a christening. She neither 
tippled nor snuffed. but she had a longish 
tongu2, and when even the minister met. 
Meg on the stre»t, she buttonholed him 
on the spot and laid down the law to him 
for half an hour at least. There was really 
no getting away from Crazy Meg, nor getting 
over her either. 

“ Ig it a’ richt, Maggie ?”’ asked Aggie, 
entering the little cot. 

“ A’ richt. my puir baim. I've kept 
stirrin' and stirrin', and there winna be a 
burned bit aboot it." 

“Thank ye. Maggie. Doddles and I 
are gaun for Jimmie, and well be a’ back 
hungry in half an hoor's time." 

“Wel. weal, yll a' hae plenty. and 
Crazy Meg can claw the pat." (Get what is 
left.) 

Doddie Less had gone in to take Prince. 
and the joy of the great fellow at going 
for a run was great, and his capers and 
antics were laughable, The dog was quite a 
village favourite. the faithful friend of every 
child. the terror of every evildoer. His 
sonorous barking of a night was louder than 
the billows breaking on the beach, and told 
all thoss who heard it that Prince was on 
guard, and so they might sleep as soundly 
as they pleased. 

As Aezie looked at Prince's capers and 
listened to his joy-barks while he rushed 
headlong up and down the street, she shook 
her head with a gravity that was almost 
comical. 

“ There is just one thing. Doddles." she 


said, “that Prince can't be taught. sand | 


that is to reverence the Sabbath." 

«Мом! Мож!” barked Prince, and 
the cottage windows all dindled and rang. 
The old tolbooth  re.echoed the sound, 
causing Prince to cock his head on one side 
and listen, wond»ring if there could be 
another dog of his own size that he might 
have a turn with. 

Jimmie Raeburn was a poor sick boy a 
year old»r than Aggie and a great friend of 
hers—for pity's sake, perhaps. He was 
palz-faced and tiny for his years, and Aggie 
was quite a little mother to him. His was 
no cass of sickness or diszase. When little 
more than a baby a boy had taken him 
half-way up Smugglers’ Ladder, and ho had 
fallon over the cliff and injured his spine. 
He might get well in course of years, the 
doctora said, well and strong. but his growth 
was sadly stunted, and he would always 
be a hunchback. The poor lad’a face beamed 
with intelligence, though sad in repose, but 
when he did speak it was to the point and 
ever with a gladsome smile that brought 
joy to the hearts of others. 

He was half.reclining on pillows upon a 
sort of couch perambulator that а car- 
penter had made for him out of barrel 
staves and iron hoops. 

Aggie kissed his brow, and he looked so 
pleased, especially when Princ? licked his 
check and ear. Right well did Prince know 
that Jimmie was not like other boys, for 
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there was no more barking nor capering 
now. Instead, he gladly submitted himself 
to be harnessed to the invalid’s couch and 
commenced dragging it solemnly up the 
street, Doddie at his head and Aggie along- 
side Jimmie, to keep him in heart. 

And so they reached the twin cottages 
and entered Ogilvie's. The lad's couch was 
placed handy to the table, and after grace 
had been said Aggie herself helped him to 
a steaming plateful. 

Crazy Meg’s cookery was a great success, 
and there was bread and cheese to follow. 

And Prince was not forgotten. 

But during the course of the dinner Mr. 
Ogilvie asked Doddie if he liked the sermon. 

" [mmensely." said Doddie. 

“And what was the text, George. my 
boy? 

George had the grace to cast his eves 
downwards and grow red. 

Aggie was quick to come to the rescue. 

“ There was a bonnie wee butterfly came 
into the kirk, daddy," she said. and when 
the minister gave out the text Doddie must 
have been looking at that.” 

“Well. well.“ said Ogilvie solemnly. 
“ Doddie must be forgiven. Besides, butter- 
flies are bonnie things, and it is the Lord 
Himsel’ that paints their wings, just as He 
paints the lilies o' the field, and we are told 
that Solomon in a' his glory was no arrayed 
like one of these.” 

But Ogilvie was no dour saint such as 
we sometimes meet, and the day was in- 
expressibly sunny and sweet, and so after 
dinner he got out the children's books, the 
^ Pilgrim's Progress," and much other good 
reading. all abundantly illustrated, for 
young folks, he knew well, often care more 
for the pictures than the text; then he 
sent them all away down to the beach to 
read or to listen to the sermons that the sea 
never fails to preach to him who can hear. 

Yes. the day was inexpressibly sunny and 
sweet, yet with no scorching heat. The 
waves were playful, vet quiet; they flowed 
almost listlessly around the dark boulders. 
lifting up the brown and pink weeds, till 
they trailed like hair upon their breasts, 
then receding in laughing ripples and per- 
mitting the Jong dank weeds to dangle 
their tips once more upon the golden and 
silvery sand. 
would be higher up on the beach than 
before, higher up where there were no brown 
boulders, curling like rope« of snow, and 
cething around the legs of Prince the 
mastiff, causing him to jump and seek the 
shore with positively a smile on his great 
saucy good-natured face. 

“TI don't half like it,” the dog seemed to 
say, ' because I'm not a Newfoundland 
and never learned to swim.” 

Doddi», with bare legs, waded out to the 
boulders and sought out the pools, down in 
whose translucent depths such a world of 
life was moving—little crabs and big crabs ; 
grey crabs and brown; strange wee fishes 
so portentously ugly that, were they of 
the size of sharks, they would frighten the 
most ancient mariner into fits; little worms 
or eels boring in the sand ; wee. wee baby 
flat fishes, and sea-anemones, more radiant, 
more beautiful, than ` crimson summer 
dahlias. Doddie did not know the Latin 
names of any of these, yet were they old, 
old friends of his, and he knew all their 
tricks and manners better than many a 
naturalist eighty years of age. 

But Aggie remained on shore, sitting 
on a camp-stool beside weary, pale-faced 
Jimmie, turning over the leaves of the books 
for him, showing him the prettiest pictures 
and descanting thereon like a little artist, 
and somotimes reading for him snatches of 
me о themselves, bits that she herself 
oved. 


But next minute those waves . 


1 


And so the long afternoon wore to a close 
and drew sweet evening on. 

By-and.by Crazy Meg herself brought 
down a huge basket. It was very mindful of 
Meg, for the basket contained all their teas, 
and plenty of things that were good to eat 
as well. 1 think they spent nearly a whole 
hour over this summer festival, and Jimmie, 
poor lad, said he had never felt happier in 
all his born days. 

Jimmie was silent for some time after 
this, and when his little mother Aggie looked 
at him again the white lida had drooped 
over his blue eyes—the boy was sound 
asleep. 

None knew better than Aggie the value of 
sleep to the sick and the weary. So she 
spread a little blue .kerchief over his face 
and just allowed him to slumber on. 

Thus for a whole hour; then he awoke 
with a start. but a smile on his lips when 
his eyes rested on Aggie. 

Homeward in the evening-tide, when a 
grey mist was creeping landward over the 
sea, Prince dragged Jimmie. and so the happy 
and peaceful day was ended. 


In his studies of natural natural history, 
Doddie used to find his way at times quite 
a long distance into woods and wilds. He 
trespassed freely everywhere, but farmer 
folks and keepers knew him well, and knew 
how inoffensive the boy with the book and 
the fishing-rod really was. 

But one day Doddie had an adventure 
that neither he nor anyone connected there- 
with were ever likely to forget. 

There was one farmer whose particular 
fancy was the breeding and rearing of the 
horned cattle of the Highland hilla, Not 
nearly so tall as the polled cattle are those 
towsv beasts whom Rosa Bonheur so 
dearly loved to paint. Short strong necks, 
short heads covered with long rough hair 
like a Skye terrier's, that almost obscures 
their visions, and with a fearful spread of 
horns, the bulls are really very dangesous 
animals to meet out in the open. Indeed. 
it may be almost certain death to cross a 
field in which a bull of this breed roams, 
for he quickly loses his temper, then chases 
and charges. n 

A little footpath crossed the field where a 
particularly savage Highland bull was all 
alone by himself. d 

And on this summer’s day Doddie was 
nearing the field when he heard a scream. 
He hurried up, and to his horror beheld on 
the footpath Mrs. Gordon and her pretty 
child. The bull had only that moment 
spied the intruders, but was now rushing 
angrily, madly, towards them. 

The extreme danger of the situation 
almost took Doddie's breath away. But 
only for a few seconds. Next minute he 
was on top of the fence and shouting to the 
lady— 

Run, run! Run this way! 

Then he leapt inside the field to meet 
them, and let them pass. | 

These were his ancestral enemies, it 18 
true, but the lad's gentlemanly instinct— 
did he not belong to the brave Gordon clan 
himself ?—told him that, enemies though 
they were, he must try to save them, should 
it cost him his life. 

„Run on to the fence!” he cried, as he 
met the lady and passed her. 

The great bull's nose was near to the 
ground, his fierce eyes red as heart’s blood. 

“ Wow—wow—wow—wow ! he bellowed 
and snorted. . 

Doddie had two stones and he could aim 
well. When the bull was within twenty 
yards of him he landed both. One got home 
on the beast’s skull, the other rattlod off & 
horn. He might as well have struck а barn 
wall for all the effect they had. 
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Next moment almost the angry bull was 

within three yards of him. But Doddie had 
crouched for a spring, both his arms half. 
outstretched like a wrestler before he gets 
to grips. 
The bull had a horn half set to toss him, 
but Doddie seized the other with both 
hands, &nd next second he was seated on the 
beast's neck, grasping the horns as if they 
had been bicycle handles. 

The animal, staggered for a while, reared 
and reeled and tried, but in vain, to throw 
this little champion off his perch. 

Then with & bellow that sounded almost 
demoniacal he rushed onward to the fence 
with the evident intention of crushing the 
lad's life out against it. 

But Doddie had seen a game somewhat 
like tat before. He was ready with counter- 
actioa, and just as the beast reached the 
feno» he quitted his perch. and the impetus 
carried him clean over into safety, leaving 
the bull tearing up the turf with his fore- 
hoofs in impotent rage. 

The lady was standing some distance off, 
pale with fright and almost fainting, and 
the child was clinging to her skirt, her large 
and beautiful eyes fixed upon the boy 
deliverer. 

" Come this way, madam,” cried the 
fisher boy, raising his cap. “ I can put you 
on the road, but the bull might smash the 
fence." 

No word was spoken by either until the 
road was reached, then Doddie lifted his 
cap once more and simply said “ Good- 
bye." 

“ Oh, dear boy, do not go! Indeed, you 
must not! We never can reward you, for 
you have saved our lives! This," she added, 
may be some very slight recompense.” 

Her hand was moving towards her skirt, 
but Doddie divined her intention. Не 
looked far older and wiser now than he really 
was. Indeed, he looked every inch a man 
as he held up his hand. 

No, mulam,” he said; poor boy though 
I be, I could not take money from yov." 
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From me, my ladꝰ 

From you, he repeated. I am George 
Gordon Lees. My father is the rightful 
owner of the estates you now hold ! " 

His face was burning like a red coal now, 
but before the lady could find words to 
reply he had thrown himself over a paling 
that skirted a wood, and quickly disap- 
peared within its dark depths. 

I cannot waste space in analysing the 
right or the wrong of Doddie's behaviour 
on this occasion. ‘that he was a brave lad, 
and that he had acted courageously, there 
is not a doubt. Yet in doing his best—suc- 
cessfully, as it happened—to save the lives 
of those who were opposed to him in every 
worldly interest, he did no more than 
honour dictated, and would that every 
reader of mine could behave in the same 
spirit. 

He admitted to himself, however, that he 
had spoken somewhat harshly to the good 
lady on parting. Gentler language and less 
excited would have been better. Gentle 
language in every case is best. 

He told his story to his father and mother 
that evening; the latter kis ed him on 
both cheeks, as a French lady would; the 
former said he had done well He might 
have said more, but no Scottish father is 
ever enthusiastic in praising the actions of 
his son, nor in showing feeling of any kind. 
As poverty is all too often the lot of the 
Scot, so pride and independence are nearly 
always his chief characteristics. 

It came the very next day, however—a 
letter, I mean. from the Laird of Knockando. 
A letter full of thanks, gratitude, and 
praise, and with these an offer to give the 
boy a University education, and solid 
assistance to start him in life, either as a 
medico, an advocate, or & minister of the 
Established Church of Scotland. 

The answer to this was contained in a 
brief but most courteous letter. Of course. 
under all the circumstances it was bound 
to be a refusal. 

I am not sure, however, that the adven- 

(To be continued.) 
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ture or episode I bave tried to describe in 
simple language was not the turning- point 
in Doddie's career. 

He did not despise the fisherman's honest 
toil. It is acalling that brings out most that 
is good in a young man's character. He has 
to fight the waves when they are in an 
angry mood, and on many a stormy night, 
but he cannot help being woo'd by their 
music when winds blow softly over the sea 
and when the stars are out and stud the 
sky, for those stars that shine so grandly 
scom to draw one nearer to the Father who 
made them, and engender trust and con- 
fidence in Him. 

As he grew older Doddie was permitted 
to go out in his father's boat, or sometimes 
he and Aggie would sail in Ogilvie's, but 
b»fore he was ten, so quickly did his brain 
&bsorb knowledge. Doddie knew nearly 
all the art of the fisherman's craft. 

And yet, somehow, he could not help 
thinking there might be better things and 
a wider life for him, and that he might make 
himself more useful in the world than his 
prope had been before. Could he not 

come a fisher of men? 

Then he longed to go out into the world 
and learn more of it. Ambition is ever a 
good thing to dwell in a boy's heart, if it 
be a right ambition and well handled. It 
was the sea, I dare say, that put such 
thoughts into Doddie's head. Yonder was 
the horizon. When storms blew wild, as 
they did at times, and waves were high, 
that horizon was too close to his father's 
boat. But at other times, when there was 
just wind enough to fill the sails, in the 
calm, perhaps. of eventide. that horizon 
was very far away and seemingly unfathom- 
able, but it appeared to beckon to him, and 
to carry his mind away and away to the 
bright lands that lay beyond. The boy was 
&t such times little more than a dreamer. 
perhaps, yet was his dream a very pleasing 
one, and even the plaintive-voiced gulls 
took up the song. Соте to sea! Come 
away! Come away—ay—ay!" 
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LTHOUGH Dr. Murray had shown little 
trace of feeling in the matter of the 

theft either to the deputation or to Inglis, 
he thought it over very carefully. It 
affected him somewhat more than the 
school knew, for he had made a promise that 
no harm should come to Inglis while he was 
at Millwood. Like Druce and Forshaw, he 
did not believe Inglis had taken the coins, 
and he had more reason for his belief than 
the two prefects had. But how was he to 
get to the bottom of the affair ? | 

Не was a systematic man, and went about 
the task carefully. He spoke to Druce, 
and then questioned Inglis. Later on he 
sent for Whitmore and obtained certain 
information from him. Whitmore was 
called to tho Head's study immediately 
after dinner on Saturday, and this was one 
of the reasons why he did not see where 
Inglis went that afternoon. 

During the afternoon the Head saw Druce 

in. 

“ I have made some inquiries concerning 
the coins, Druce," Dr. Murray said. Have 
you discovered anything further ? ” 


DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
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CHAPTER XII.—A MYSTERY. 


** No, sir, I haven't," Druce answered. 

“Um! It is an unfortunate business 
very unfortunate," the Head went on. 
“ And I am afraid it is scarcely so simple as it 
appears. It seems to me very improbable 
that Inglis took the coins. You saw them 
on Monday evening in the cabinet and on 
Wednesday afternoon they were missing. 
From what you have told me the only 
possible opportunity he would have of 
entering your study would be on Tuesday 
afternoon, and it is quite certain that from 
dinner time until preparation school on 
Tuesday he was never out of the company 
of other boys. So much I think is certain.” 

“ Yes, sir," agreed Druce. 

Therefore we must look in another 
direction for the culprit. Have you any 
suggestion or clue ? ” 

Unfortunately Druce had not. He could 
not conceive of anyone in the whole school 
who would be low enough to play this 
trick. And the matter had to stay, the 
Head promising to make further inquiry. 

Forshaw was also at work and had 
already built up a theory. Whether it 


would lead eventually to any definite 
result could not be said, but at least he haa 
gone 80 far as to prove what the Head had 
also discovered, that Inglis could not have 
taken the coins. 

Whitmore and Stanford spent the after. 
noon in à vain attempt to find Inglis. But 
he was nowhere to be seen, and they had fo 
console themselves with the thought that 
he would be bound to turn up fcr prep. 

But when the school assembled in the 
Drawing Hall for preparation Inglis was 
still absent. 

Whitmore was annoyed. " He's a bit 
of an ass you know," he told Stanford. 
" What does he want to get into more 
trouble for just пож ? It only makes the 
thing look worse." 

" [here's something queer about this 
business, Stanford said, somewhat moodily. 
He had taken a strong liking for Inglis; 
he was a decent, straightforward chap. 
Stanford knew, and when this trouble 
arose it seemed to him that Inglis was thc 
tool of some one else. 

Mr. Layton noticed that Inglis was absent 
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and inquired the reason. He had heard 
of the trouble connected with the coins and 
began to feel alarmed. At nine o'clock he 
inquired again, only to learn that Inglis 
had not yet made his appearance. The 
form-masier promptly reported the matter 
to Dr. Murray. 

For once Dr. Murray lost his habitual 
reserve. Аге you sure, Layton? Have 
you made full inquiry? The Head was 
on his feet in a moment and went with Mr. 
Layton to mike further inquiry. 

But their journey only proved that the 
matter was more serious than they had 
first imogined. Inglis had not been seen 
since dinner. Coppack, on being questioned, 
recalled the incident of the note, but could 
give no information regarding the messenger 
who delivered it. He had taken no notice 
of him at the time, and could not even 
вау whether it was a boy or а man who 
had called. 

“This is a much more serious matter 
than itappears," the Head told Mr. Layton. 
“ Inglis was placed here to some extent as 
a safeguard aginst being kidnapped." 

Mr. Layton was astonished, and suggested 
that the boy had been upset by the charges 
made against him during the past few days. 

It is all part of the same plan," Dr. 
Murray answered. We have discovered 
sufhcient to prove that Inglis had nothing 
to do with the theft, but we can learn 
nothing beyond that. There is no time to 
be lost now, and we cannot hope to keep 
the matter quiet; the police must be in- 
formed immediately. It is too late to wire 
his guardian to-night, but to-morrow 
Can we send a telegram on Sunday from 
here ? " 

Mr. Layton made hasty inquiry and re- 
turned with the news that the post-office was 
open until ten o'clock on Sunday morning. 
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It was decided that if nothing occurred 
during the night Mr. Picton should be 
informed the first thing in the morning. 
In his own mind Dr. Murray feared that 
nothing would be heard. He had not seen 
a great deal of Inglis, but he was a quick 
judge of character. Inglis had not run 
away from school on account of fear. "That, 
very possibly, had some connection with it, 
but it was not the sole reason for his dis- 
appearance. 

Late that night the superintendent of the 
local police was in Dr. Murray's room. The 
Had had considered the matter carefully 
before taking this step, but so certain was 
he in his own mind, that he decided to inform 
the police on his own responsibility. Mr. 
Picton, he felt certain, would have done 
the same had he been there. 

The Head, accompanied by two of the 
masters, made what search they could, 
but, this proving useless, they were com- 
pelled to leave the matter until morning. 

The news of the disappearance had quickly 
spread throughout the school. As оп 
previous occasions, the versions varied 
according to the particular light in which 
Inglis was held. But the majority of the 
boys. even the friends of Inglis, could not 
think of any reason for his disappearance 
other than fear. And yet Inglis had never 
been a funk. 

Long after lights had been turned out the 
subject was discussed in the various dormi- 
tories. The darkness was а wonderful 
aid to the imagination, and many were the 
theories advanced. Among a certain section 
the idea that Inglis had become entangled 
in the meshes of a secret society gained 
great favour. The fact, almost forgotten 
during the term, that Inglis was a foreigner, 
seemed to some of them a great argument 
in favour of the theory. Secret societies 

( To be continued.) 
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flourished on the Continent, so they had 


read, and what could be more natural than 


that Inglis, who had travelled во much, 
should be connected with one.  Inglis rose 
considerably in their estimation at the very 
thought of it. 

Morning came, but no news of Inglis. 
Mr. Layton called at the police station, but 
they had discovered nothing. and he went on 
to the post-office to telegraph Mr. Picton at 
the address where he usually stayed when in 
England. 


It was impossible for the Doctor to do more. 


until some word came from Mr. Picton. He 
called in both Whitmore апа Stanford, 
but they could make no suggestions. Inglis 
had made no mention to them of leaving 
the school, nor had he left any note. It was 
with a very uneasy mind that Dr. Murray 
conducted the morning service. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Picton arrived, 
He had received the wire within half an hour 
of its despatch, and had come down to Mill. 
wood by motor immediately. He went to 
Dr. Murray s study first to learn all that was 
known so far. 

Dr. Murray told him everything, from the 
disappea:ance of the coins to the present 
moment. 

There is little doubt," concluded the 
Head, “ that the note he received yesterday 
had some connection with the matter. 
But from whom it came, or who brought it, 
we cannot discover. I don't think he has 
gone away entirely on account of the coins." 

" No," Mr. Picton agreed. ‘ There is 
something more than that. The other 
party have made their move—we must check 
them." 

“ 1 hope we shall be successful," said the 
Head. 

We must be successful,” replied Mr. 
Picton. And we will begin now." 


IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


eo be would fain have moved away 

at once from the cave—albeit so secure 
a retreat—as soon as Gratton was found, 
Sir Frederick’s condition was such that the 
attempt would have been useless. Indeed, 
it would have been fraught with serious 
danger had he tried, in his present un- 
steadiness of nerve and muscle, to negotiate 
the cliff face above the river. It was there- 
fore sorely against his will that he was 
constrained to remain a prisoner for a few 
days longer, the involuntary but none the 
less grateful guest of the man whose life he 
bad saved on the morning after the collision 
on the hill. 

The time, however, was not without its 

rofit. Gratton’s experience was added to 
Sir Frederick's, when the first numbing of 
the cruel blow he had received in the news of 
his boy'sloss was over. Their great trouble 
and anxiety for the moment was now the 
question of Robeson’s fate. The boy had 
given a graphic story of the day when that 


awful funeral took place, together with. 


all the previous and subsequent events, 
winding up with the scene in the grove up 
to the time of his swoon. Beyond that he 
could only go by conjecture. 

“I must have been fainting like a girl 
for I don’t know how long," he said, “ and 
when I did get up enough nous to make a 
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move there wasn’t a soul to be seen. I went 
down into the place as soon as I dared, and 
there was that tree, with one side broken. I 
suppose the beasts had pulled too savagely 
when they collared poor Mr. Robeson, and 
snapped it. Anyhow, he was gone, and so 
was everyone else." 

" Curious!” muttered Sir Frederick; 
" they seem to have used that tree pretty 
often. The poor fellow who brought you 
here was rescued by Robeson and myself 
from it. He was the man whose cry we 
heard the first night.” 

Gratton opened his eyes. 

" Ah!" he exclaimed, I wondered why 
on earth he was so friendly. He's not so 
black as most of the others, you know. We 
found a lot of his shade where we were. 
They were slaves." 

He went into a long account of his capture. 
When he had told them of the first treeing 
of Phranol Sir Frederick took up the thread 
again. 

" That must have been the second man 
we rescued after hearing Charlie's cry," he 
said. He helped us to find the place 
where you were caught. He called it 
‘Tamah.’ " 

Vet he couldn't have had much love for 
us, mused Gratton. ''It was on account 
of attacking us that he got tree'd, I fancy." 


The native was out on a foraging dn 
tion. The two were seated on the ledge 
overlooking the silent sea—silent, that 18, 
as regards the suggestion of sound and 
movement which a trattic-laden water should 
give. For of life in many forms, bird and 
fish, this quivering continent of sea-meadows 
was full. 

Sir Frederick stirred uneasily. 

“ Our first move when we leave here 
must be to tind Robeson at all costs,” he 
said. “ Our second, to get away from the 
island when we are all together again. All 
together," he added in a low voice— all 
together, but one. Oh, Charlie! 

Gratton was silent in sympathy for a few 
minutes. Then he asked anxiously: :: 

„How are you going to get away, sir! 
You know the poor old ‘Sunflower 38 
utterly helpless, and the balloons, besides 
being fixed inside the cylinder, are either 
done for, or shrinking, as I told you.” 

„It's life or death, my lad. You and I 
are not going to remain here on this dread 
ful island, if we can get away, I take it? 

Rather not! answered the boy cagerly, 
[11 but. 

* But how to do it, eh ? Well, I'm not 
perfectly clear yet, but I think we msy 
manage it, with hard work and desperate 


pluck. Wait till I've seen the ‘ Sunflower 
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once more, and then I']l report. You have 
sufficient faith in me to help in anything 
I suggest, my lad? 

Gratton's answer left no doubt, and Sir 
Frederick smiled. 

* Just as soon as I'm well enough we'll 
make a move. We'll go straight to the 
wreck, taking good care not to be seen, 
and if by any cnance Robeson’s there, well 
and good. If not, our pluns must be formed 
with that taken into account." 

Sir Frederick then took up again the 
narrative of the latter part of his own 
&dventures and the fight at Tamah. "When 
he had come to this Gratton burst in with a 
cry : 
ч Why ! I expect that explains it," he said, 
with a shudder. '* When I passed the pool 
of alligators I looked over into the enclosure. 
Oh! Sir Frederick, it was awful There 
were several dead bodies there, some on 
land, some half in the water. And I also 
вау one or two bodies floating near the 
entrance to this cave." 

Sir Frederick trembled. 

“ Surely,” he began, ** surely 7 

“No! no!” cried Gratton, “I didn’t 
dare look too much, but I didn't see any 
sign of a white body. І can’t think our poor 
Mr. Robeson, if he is dead, met his death 
that way." 

The name of the escaped slave who had 
befriended them, and was attending to their 
daily need with humble zeal, was soon made 
out by Gratton. His quick ear for lan- 
guage enabled him in a very short time to 
pick out Ko" as the man's appellation, 
and “ Ko" he became at once to them both. 

“Dok arro?” he had queried, on the 
first day of Gratton's arrival, and to the 
bewildered Sir Frederick the boy explained. 

He means, Two men.’ I suppose he's 
asking if there aren't two white men. He 
saw Mr. Robeson with you, and I expect 
ze wonders what's come to him." 

Then, turning to Ko, he tried the tcngue 
cf the island. 

“Leta! Dok arro," shaking his head 
sorrowfully, and raising eyebrows of wonder 
and questioning, as indicative of his ignor- 
ance of the second man's fate. 

“Dok pa! Oo thantah!" he added, 
sighing. “Two boys! One dead!“ 

" Áa-ee ! " murmured the sympathetic 
Ko, but, beyond this, conversation natur- 
ally had flagzed. 

Long talks took place between Sir 
Frederick and Gratton in that lonely un- 
known cave ; discussio 13 not only as to how 
they were to effect a final escape, but also 
upon the place its»lf, and the people. The 
discovery of this exiraordinary land had 
naturally filled both their minds with won- 
der and surmise. Here was a country 
peopled by a race—or races—who could 
have no knowledge of the outside world, 
yet whos» condition pointed to a state of 
civilisation quite beyond what might have 
been expected. 

“ Yet after all, Gratton,” said Sir Frederick, 
“I rather fancy we put too much value 


F ruled the Lower Fourth partly by 
consent, the natural reward of many 
deeds of daring. His circle lived in an at mo- 
sphere of admiration tinged by fear and 
enlivened by surprise, for there was no 
saying what he would do next. During his 
reign few days closed without something 
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upon our own state. Somehow we get 
into the way of thinking that any people 
who are cut off from the rest of the world 
(and by ‘the rest’ we usually mean our- 
selves in particular) are sure to be in a 
hopelessly backward condition of ignorance." 

“And aren't they?” asked Gratton, 
who probably had never thought about it 
till the matter was forced upon his atten- 
tion by his unique experience. 

" Generally I believe they are," was the 
answer, but there have been exceptions ; 
notably the case of the Aztecs of Central 
America occurs to me at the moment, the 
people of whose civilisation Prescott speaks 
so admiringly in his ‘ Conquest of Mexico.’ ” 

It seems strange — hardly thinkable," 
said Gratton, “ that there should be a nation 
who, at the present day, knows nothing 
whatever of any other people in the world 
beyond themselves. Nobody could believe 
it unless they had our proofs, I should 
think." 

It is strange," mused Sir Frederick, 
“but not unbelievable. Only about one 
hundred years ago there was discovered a 

ople in the extreme northerly regions— 
ittle civilised, I admit—who imagined 
that the world contained themselves alone. 
Nor, even of recent years, has this been 
unknown. What, for instance, shall we 
say of the tribes of newly opened Central 
Africa ? " 

* But they're not like these," objected 
Gratton. 

“ True; but neither is there any reason 
why they should be. However, I have been 
thinking things over, and have formed a 
theory for the state of affairs here. It may 
be wild and unacceptable to the precise 
and methodical people who havent had 
their own pet theories knocked about by 
rough experience ; but still—there it is.” 

Gratton laughed. 

* Yes, and there are we, too, or rather, 
here! But what is the theory?! 

“ Well," was the smiling answer, I am 
disposed to place a portion of the missing 
Atlintis here. Centuries ago, во the 
ancient historians aver, there was a 
mysterious land in the Atlantic, whence 
the natives—a savage people—made raids 
into South Europe. If such a place ever 
existed, 1t is, ages upon ages since, supposed 
to have been swallowed up by the greedy 
sea. I say. supposed ; but I suggest doing 
& little of the supposing myself, being 
presumably quite as capable as anyone else 
of making theories to fit my сазе!” 

“ I think I can see what you're going to 
say," cried Gratton. I've a kind of 
hazy notion I’ve heard something, or read 
something, about Atlantis. You're going 
to suggest they gave up coming over till 
at last the track through the weeds got 
lost ? " 

Sir Frederick smiled. 

“ Hardly that," he said. I confess my 
own theory will be rather difficult to im- 

ress upon others, but I have one a little 
ess vague than that. No! I suggest 
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that when the disappearance of Atlantis 
took place it was not a disappearance in 
entirety. A small portion of the continent 
was left high and dry after the rest had been 
destroyed in the convulsions of nature ; and 
that portion, jutting into this sea of calms, 
gradually became the nucleus for this awful 
clinging morass that has collected round it. 
You follow те?” 

Gratton nodded. 

" Oh!" he excl imed enthusiastically ; 
“you have got а splel. did notion, sir! And 
it seems to fit in a bit, too. 16 ought to 
explain this cracky piece of country, во to 
speak. I mean, you know, all these jags 
and gullies, and caves, and the rest.“ 

" Capital! Just my idea! But it ought 
to account for more than that. It might 
even explain the fairly advanced condition 
of the people, and—didn’t you say the 
slaves in Tamah were of lighter colour, like 
our friend Ko.” 

“ Yes," answered Gratton, “ but how do 
you account for that ? ” 

Might they not be the descendants of 
Iberia, the present Spanish peninsula, upon 
whom the fierce Atlanteans fell ? " 

Gratton could not repress a sigh. 

** You've got it beautifully, sir," he said, 
with evident admiration; but how, after 
all, are you going to make this wonderful 
discovery known." 

* Т may be able to do that yet," answered 
Sir Frederick, for I will never rest here, 
without incessant effort to regain the world 
beyond. But, oh, my boy! what a price 
we have paid for the knowledge! Oh! what 
& price ! " 

At last, one evening, Sir Frederick 
announced his determination to make a 
move. They had been fed by fruits and 
fish—no meat was available—and a small 
fire in the back of the cave, which gave very 
little 8moke—none, indeed, that would lead 
to detection down there—had been used 
for cooking the fish. The matches in the 
pu of both Sir Frederick and Gratton 

ad caused unbounded surprise to poor Ko, 
whose reverence had increased at theif use ; 
and the candles the boy had brought proved 
acceptable in the dark hours. 

“ Гю a bt shaky about that nasty 

assage along the river gorge." said Sir 

ederick, but I can't stick here idle any 
longer." 

"Ko and ГЇ manage that," said 
Gratton. “ He's shown me how to make 
a tough rope from creepers, and we'll rig 
up a sort of stay for you, and that 'll be all 
right. What are we to do about the chap 
himself ? I don't think he'll give the show 
away, but he won’t understand why we're 
off. 
" No," was the decided answer. He 
certainly isn't likely to act the betrayer; 
but as to understanding—well, he must 
make the best of it. Come, Gratton, my 
boy, now for the first scene of what I trust 
is the final act of this terrible tragedy in 
our lives." 

(To be continued.) 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF HANCOCK. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of ** The Trench in the Garden," “ Rollinson and I," etc. 


worth talking about, and few opened with- 
out the anticipation of a new adventure. 
The ruler was as fearless, apparently, as 
he was ingenious, and the masters treated 
him with doubt and caution. Those who 
knew him intimately were fortunate if they 
had wisdom enough to indulge him a little 


and to turn the blind eye upon his minor 
faults; those who had no wisdom had a 
thorny path before them in acquiring it, 
and supplied Farrow with his best oppor. 
tunities for increasing his popularity. 

For instance, Mr.. Bennett was unreason. 
able enough in his early days to grow angry 
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in & geography lesson and to insist on 
getting exactly what he wanted in exactly 
the way he wished to have it. On the 
following day, while this unfortunate master 
was at his swing blackboard, a terrific crash 
startled the whole room, and brought the 
H2admaster’s countenance round upon the 
Lower Fourth in black surprise and dis- 
pleasure. Somehow a couple of bolt pins 
had become displaced, and Mr. Bennett's 
graceful reversing touch had naturally 
brought the heavy board to the floor. It 
was really a very simple accident, and 
everyone wondered that it hadn't happened 
oftener. At that tim» the form was unitedly 
loyal, and the truth never got abroad. 

Towards the middlo of the term, however, 
that loyalty begin to be badly strained. 
Farrow was a shocking example of the 
danger which lies in power and popularity, 
and his rule became a trifle irksome and 
inconvenient. It degenerated into tyranny, 
and would probably have gone still lower 
in the scale if he had not received his quietus 
in good time. 

This quietus came in quite an unlooked- 
for fashion, as such things often do. The 
rule of Farrow was so arbitrary at last 
that every new comer was immediately 
forced to bow the knee, not only to him but 
to his sp2cial licutonants also. One of the 
last to com^? was a somewhat reserved, 
plain littl: fellow of the name of Hancock, 
who did not seam to appreciate as highly 
as he might either the splendour of the 
tyrant or the importance of his lizutenants. 
Cons quently he fell under displeasure, 
and had to be brought to reason in а prompt 
and effectual manner. It was only a trifling 
scuff2, and then Hancock relapsed into 
thoughtful silence, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity. 

He was present later at an informal meet- 
ing near the gymnasium, when the outrage 
of the term was being planned. Mr. Tim- 
worth, who was one of the wisest of the 
masters, had somehow made himself objec- 
tionablo that morning, and Farrow was 
being spurred on to undertake his punish- 
ment. It was understood to be a task 
impossible to anyone but the Chief. 

“That’s all very well," said the Chief 
languidly. but where do J come in?!“ 

‘You're not growing mercenary, old 
man ? " suggested Evans, one of his viziers, 


playfully. 

Besides, said Farrow, “ Timworth's 
all there. You can't do with him as with 
Bennett. He lives on a higher plane alto- 
gether.” 


“ All the more credit in tackling him,” 
said Messenger, glibly. Messenger was 
Furrow's вэсопа shadow. 

** Credit ! " said Farrow, whose brain was 
busy all the while, “ is a vain, unsubstantial 
thing." 

By these signs they knew that he had re- 
solved to undertake the task, and began to 
grow warm jn anticipation. He put aside 
the chorus of questions in a lordly manner 
and laid dcwn his definite proposal. Pos- 
sibly he had some vague feeling that there 
were rebels about, and that it was time to do 
something original and striking. 

“ГИ do something that hasn't been 
done yet," he said calmly. “ In the history 
class this afternoon, in the big school- 
room, while the Head is at the other end 
with the Sixth, I']l] ——" 

The dramatic pause passed in almost 
complete silence. Farrow dropped his 
voice: 

„I'll throw a stone clean through the big 
window on our right," he said. 

There was an uproar of disbelief. The 
thing seemed incredible and impossible. 
Farrow stood and smiled through it all, and 
presently the impression grew that this time 
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he really did intend something very much 
out of the common. Still, he could hardly 
hope to do what he had suggested, or rather 
they could hardly dare to believe that he 
would do it. 

Very well," he said. you don't take 


it in? Are you willing to give a penny 
for the treat 7” 
Rather! cried Evans and Messenger 


together. 

" Good, then. Let it be a penny wager. 
If I do exactly аз І say—throw a stone clean 
through the big window, in the history 
lesson—you ll pay a penny all round. Eh?” 

The chorus seemed almost as unanimous 
as it was incredulous ; and such was the rule 
of Farrow that no one even dreamed that 
a dissentient might be in the midst or 
that such a one could exist. Farrow was 
satistied. 

^ Very well. then." he said. if I don't 
do it of cours»? I can't claim the forfeit. 
If I do, you'll all be prepared to settle up 
as soon as school is over. Апа of course 
no one will whisper a syllable, either before 
or after." 

* It'll be a bad day for the chap who does, 
said Messenger grimly ; and that appeared 
to be the general feeling. So for the rest of 
the interval Farrow basked in the sunshine 
of sensation and admiration, while the 
Lower Fourth bubbled over with suppressed 
excitement and eagerness. 

When the history lesson began, however, 
they all schooled them32lves so well that even 
the observant Mr. ‘Timworth was unsus- 
picious. Certainly the universally correct 
behaviour noticeable on every hand was 
usually an ominous sign, but he naturally 
placed it to his own credit as a result of his 
masterful conduct in the morning. He 
plunged into the Wars of the Roses, there- 
fore, with a light heart, little thinking that 
a contest infinitely more tremendous to all 
his hearers was engaging everyone's atten- 
tion. He was particularly satisfied with 
the attitude of Farrow, who sat in the back 
desk of all with a decidedly ordinary ex- 
pression of countenance. 

The great sensation came without much 
delay, and with a dramatic suddenness 
which took by surprise even those who were 
deepest in the secret. Some one answered 
a question correctly, and Mr. Timworth 
looked down at the register before him to 
enter the mark opposite the name. In that 
instant of pause there came a startling 
crash, followed by the sharp tinkle of 
falling glass. Almost lost in that mingled 
commotion was a dull thud, followed by a 
sharp exclamation from the back desk: 

Oh!“ cried Farrow, my head!“ 

There was a tense pause, a dead silence. 
No one in the class knew exactly what to 
think. In the distance the Headmaster's 
grave countenance had turned towards 
them, and his eyes were looking up towards 
the broken window. The pause had fallen 
upon all the other classes too, and would be 
followed in à moment by the hum of excited 
conjecture. 

Mr. Timworth was the first to speak. 
What is it, Farrow? he asked sharply. 
Were you struck?“ 

“ Nearly, sir, said Farrow. Some- 
thing seemed to whiz past my head. Why, 
here it is! It's a stone! 

He had skipped out of his desk with much 
agility, and had actually picked up a stone 
from the floor—a round, well-weighted, 
brown pebble, half as large as a hen's egg. 
He held it up, and several voices said at 
once A stone! 

" Well, upon my word ! " said Mr. Tim- 
worth. most extraordinary ! " 

“ Some one must have thrown it," cried 
Farrow excitedly. Shall I go out and 
catch him, sir * " i 


His excitement was naturally contagious. 

" Yes, do—two of you," said the Master 
hurriedly ; and Evans was the first to catch 
the word. Up he sprang, and the two were 
out of the building and on their way to the 
road, before the Headmaster had marched 
up to the class. 

The Head heard the story without excite. 
ment, but not without natura] reser.tment. 

A stone?” he said indignantly. “A 
stone? Dear me! Most extraoidinary! 
Some one must have thrown it—from the 
road! 

" have sent two boys out to see, said 
Mr. Timworth, rejoicing in his own presence 
of mind. 

" And that was the stone!” said the 
Headmaster, weighing it gravely. “A 
heavy stone—a most dangerous missile,” 

It just missed some one's head, ro- 
ported Mr. Timworth. “It was a very 
narrow escape." 

'The Headmaster shook his own head with 
increased solemnity. “ Very dangercus— 
very!” he declared. * Such conduct is 
most reprehensible! If the offender is 
caught he shall be punished—he shall be 
severely punished.” 

Then Farrow and his vizier returned, 
hot, breathless, and important. Well!" 
said the Headmaster quickly, * what is the 


result ? " 
Couldn't catch him, sir.“ gasped 
Farrow. In fact he wasn't there! ” 


„There was no boy in the road at all,” 
agreed Evans; “at least only one. And 
he couldn’ have done it. Ho was only 
about three years old.”’ 

“ Did you look round all the corners? 
queried Mr. Timworth. 

“ Апа over all the, walls," suggested the 
Head master. 

Ves, sir; but there wasn't anybody." 

The Headmaster looked up at the window 
and shook his head. А most extra- 
ordinary thing!“ he said, and усё in some 
respects not at all extraordinary. So many 
windows are broken—it is quite one of the 
common occurrences of life; and yet, when 
one comes to think of it, how saldom it is 
that the culprit is captured! 1 should 
have been greatly surprised if you had 
succeeded in catching him." | 

Everyone was seriously impressed. They 
saw true wisdom and observation in those 
weighty remarks, and felt that the school 
was fortunate in having a Chief who could 
utter such penetrating reflections at such a 
crisis. One look more he gave to the win- 
dow, and then he dismissed the subject as 1t 
should be dismissed. 

" Well" he said, “it was a fortunate 
escape for some of you—very fortunate. 
That stone would have inflicted a dangerous 
wound, ‘The matter shall be investigated, 
you may be sure—strictly investigated! 
In the meantime we will proceed with our 
work.” And with that he strode back to 
the waiting and wondcring Sixth. | 

The Lower Fourth proceeded with its 
history, but in an atmosphere of unrest 
that was only natural under the circum- 
stances. It was only natural, too, that 
when classes were over, and when the 
interested inquiries of other Forms had been 
duly answered or evaded, they should find 
themselves assembled again on the spot 
where the great plan had been formulated. 
And then Farrow asked, modestly : 

“ Well, did Т keep my word ? " 

" Rather!" shouted some; 
were not a few doubters. 

Did you really do it?“ cried three or 
four. 

“ How did you work it?” cried several 
in chorus. “ Own up, old man." , 

* Did I, or did I not, smash that win- 

dow ? " asked Farrow. 


but there. 
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“The stone came back, I suppose," 
suggested Messenger. [It never went 
through. 

It went through," said Farrow, smiling. 
* You see, you good old woodenhead, 
I had two stones, One I sent bang through 
the glasa, the other I dropped on the floor 
and picked up again! Now can you grasp 
it , ul 

They all grasped it then, and the hero 
reached the summit of his career of triumph ! 
Tho next few moments were undoubtedly 
very sweet to him, and he enjoyed them to 
the full. Then Evans took otf his cap. 

Now, you chaps,” he cried, it's a case 
of Pay! Pay ! Pay! Things like these can't 
be got for nothing. It's the very worst 
and best thing old Farrow's ever done." 

H» and Messenger were the first to drop 
the nimble pennies into the cap. They were 
extremely willing and interested, for if 
there was to b» any sharing out afterwards, 
they would not be far from the centre of the 
ring. In a moment a dozen other pennies 
had followed tho first, more or less willingly, 
and then the cap came to Hancock. 

Hancock was standing. hands in pockets, 
against the wall He succeeded in facing 
the crisis placidly, though it must have 
cost him a struggle. Не shook his 
head at the cap, and Evans was literally 
astonished. 

“ Come along," he said. 
you got one? 

“Tve got one," said Hancock, “ but I'm 
going to keep it.“ 

You miglit have knocked Evans down 
with a feather then, much less with a 
penny. 

" What ?” cried he violently, and with 
intense вигргіѕз, “‘ you won't pay? You 
want to sneak out of it after all?“ | 

After all what?" asked Hancock 
mildly ; but some fellows at that point began 
to se» how obstinate he really could look. 

“Why, we all agreed,"  spluttered 
Messenger. 

We didn't. Anyway, I didn't!“ 

For a few moments the commotion was 
very considerable. Even those who did 
not wish to pay failed at first to see that 
a prophet had risen among them, and were 
inclined to swell the chorus of condemna- 
tion. But Master Hancock did not blench ; 
and his attitude led Hughes, who had a 
weakness for quotations, to murmur : 


* Eh ? haven't 


Come one! come all! this rock shall fly 
Froin its firin base as soon as I.'" 


Then Evans had his coat off. 

"Stand back, you chaps,” he said 
valiantly. “Ill teach him. It won't take 
me à minute 


„Still sball the rebel dare our wrath? 
Set on him! Sweep him from our path !'" 


said Hughes admiringly; but the rebel 
made no attempt to step forward and be 
swept. He seemed quite unafraid of 
Evans; indeed, he appeared to draw from 
som» unknown source a fund of courage of 
no uncertain kind. "There was even remark- 
able decision in the note of his reply to the 
challenge. 

“If you," he said, “or Farrow either, 
put a finger on me youll be sorry for it. 
I'm not a sneik, but I'm not going to be 
bullied, and I'm not going to help just a 
couple of you to a feed at the tuckshop. 

here was & second storm of objurgation 
and contempt, but it was not quite so 
general as the first had been. The rebel 
was actually shouldered several yards 
down the wall ; but in the midst of it Evans 
caught Farrow’s eye, and immediately 
came back to his Chief’s side. Farrow had 
been surveying the scene in languid indiffer- 
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ence apparently, but it was now evident 
that he had been watching to some purpose, 
Hə spoke a little anxiously, which was a 
very new thing for him. 

* Better chuck it," he said briefly. 

“Eb? What ? " gasped Evans, 

“ Chuck it. Leave the little thing alone." 

It is impossible to describe poor Evans’s 
astonishment. He could not trust the evi- 
dance of his sensos. Perhaps it was not 
surprising, for in fact the world which he 
had lived in so long was rapidly breaking up 
about him. 

` You—you don’t mean that + he said, 
aghast. " Why, the fellow ought to be 
flattened. And we'll flatten him." 

“ Too dangerous ! " said Farrow gently. 

" Dangerous ? But he's no fighter." 

" No; but he's got a tongue—and can 
talk." 

But he wouldn't dare to sneak.” 

“ Perhaps not. All the same, for a little 
chap he seems pretty daring, and we can't 
risk it.” 

Was this the Chief who had ruled them so 
long, whose lightest word had been law ? 
But then Farrow took the trouble to ex- 
plain. 

“ You don't see the risk," he said. But 
then it wasn't you that smashed that 
window! And you said just now that it 
was the worst and best thing I'd ever done." 

Evans did. at that point, get a glimpse 
of the possibilities before them, as they had 
revealed thems»lves to the more sagacious 
Farrow. Ho suddenly realised that not a 
simple assistant master this time, but the 
Head himself, had been hoodwinked and 
outraged, and that in broad daylight. He 
also realised that school property had been 
destroyed in an amazingly wanton fashion, 
and that the authorities would have a long 
bill to offer. Some of the items in that 
bill would be heavy ones—all the heavier 
because the conspirators' success had been 
so complete. The master—especially the 
Headmaster—who has been taken in and 
mad: to look ridiculous is usually a terrible 
person to deal with. Last, but not least, 
came the recollection that next to Farrow 
himself it was he that had taken the most 
prominent part in the outrage. That 
yarn about the three-year-old-boy, for in- 
stance—quite an artistic touch ! 

He began to turn curiously chilly, and 
his martial fire died down swiftly, Fear 
is even more infectious than tyranny. And 
Farrow rubbed it in with a common-sense 
which showed him to possess some of the 
qualities of a real leader. 

It would be all very well to flatten him,” 
he said, " but someone might want to know 
afterwards why he had been flattened in 
such a way. It doesn't need that he should 
tell—I rather fancy he wouldn't—but there 
are some dear friends of ours who would 
quickly find out all about it. Once it got 
fres, who's to know .where it would stop? 
And if the Head got the truth he wouldn't 
care much where it came from." 

" But—but anyway I might give him a 
little punching," stammered Evans tragic- 
ally. 

V Don't risk it. You punched him the 
other day, you know. and now he's got his 
chance. Don’t take any more notice of 
him. Come along——" 

During this earnest discussion matters 
had been in a state of suspense. A few 
were still abusing Hancock, but others were 
standing in silent wonder and lively expec- 
tation. The approach of the Chief created 
something of a sensation, and Hughes for 
one thought he knew what was about to 


happen. 


* My vengeance dire thy frame should feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel, " 
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he murmured breathlessly ; but instead of 
seeking vengeance, Farrow sought only his 
reward. 

“ Come along, you chaps,” he protested 
quite mildly, “ only half of you have paid 
up. Are you mean enough to want a 
good thing for nothing. Pass that cap, 
Evans." : Be ss 

The general astonishment was extreme, 
and the cap was regarded with looks askance. 
For Hancock still lived, still stood with his 
back to the wall. 

" What about him?” asked Cullis and 
Lamplough in one breath. 

" There are some fellows I wouldn't soil 
my hands with,” said Farrow loftily. “ This 
is а debt of honour, and men of honour will 
pay it. The other kind will not bear dis- 
cussion.” 

It was a good attempt, but it came too 
late. Fellows had been thinking in the 
meantime, and to some of them Evans's dis- 
comfiture was as plain as Hancock's im- 
munity. To some had come a glimpse of 
opportunity, and they had communicated 
it in whispers. "The high-flown sally, there- 
fore, was greeted with a laugh. Then, after 
a moment's pause, Cullis went off to borrow 
a penny from his elder brother, Lamplough 
accompanying him to see that he got it; 
three or four discovered that they had no 
change, and two more went off to other 
important business without making up any 
reason at all. 

Then Hancock strolled off, smiling about 
it. and in a few moments the Chief and his 
lieutenants were left to themselves and з 
quite new state of affairs. 

" One mustn't soil one's hands with n 
sneak," said Farrow consolingly. '* How 
much? One and four? That's not so 
bad. Let's go down to the tuck-shop! " 
So to the tuck-shop they went, and tried to 
enjoy the fare which they found there; 
but they made the effort under a curious 
and chilling sense of disaster. 

It was in vain that the two lieutenanta 
abused Hancock, for after all they could. 
do little good in that way. He had not 
even threatened to sneak, but had gained 
his victory without it. The thought was 
very unpleasant, and their tarts were nothing 
better than funeral baked meats to cele- 
brate the collapse of ап era, a kingdom 
shorn away. 

Farrow felt it keenly, but the check was 
probably an excellent thing for him. Pon- 
dering the incident, he came face to face with 
a truth which stood him in good stead in 
after-days. Hancock was only а small 
creature, but that small creature had had 
the wit to place himself in the shadow of a 
big law, and thence to deal his stroke. АП 
the Powers were on his side, and he had 
worked the moral effect of their shadowy 
presence to the full. 

The Chief had the good sense to respect 
the enemy's wit while he greatly regretted 
it. As for himself, he saw that his own 
position might well have been described in 
one of Hughes's most hackneyed quota- 
tions : 


“Thrice is be armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


That it was his masterpiece that had 
ruined him was only an up-to-date 
example of the ultimate fate of the 
evildoer. 

For the rest of the term existence in the 
Lower Fourth, while less exciting than of 
old, was much easier for those who preferred 
an orderly and quiet life. And though 
these are uninteresting people as a rule, it 
is just as well that they should sometimes 
assert their right to live. 
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«іту тузэ that's simply perishin' for a 

| агаро’ tue craythur,” said Mrs. Tierney, 
as sh» rocked herself to and fro in her 
half-drunken condition. All her money 
was gon3, and, in the bare attic of the high 
hous» in Bristol which she called home, 
there was nothing left but what the pawn- 
broker would have snitfed at with open 
scorn. “© Here's the bhoy," she continued, 
Stopping the motion of her body to listen. 
The soft pad of bare feet could be heard 
coming up the stairs. “ Och! now. and 
I hope the darlint has brought a few coppers 
wid him." 

The darlint' opened the door, and 
turned his eyes furtively upon his mother. 
He was a blue-eyed, red-haired Irish lad, 
* risin' fourteen," his mother said, tall for 
his years, but ill clad, and worse fed, with 
a pinched look upon his face, and the natural 
humorous gleam of his eyes almost ex- 
tinguished by the vision of the besotted 
woman before him. 

* Ye're here at last, Terence, wid yer long 
grey face, said she. Напа over the 
coppers! It’s dyin’ I am for a drap o' the 
craythur." 

* Ye've had enough to-night, mother," 
said Terence. 

Enough, ye spalpeen! she replied re- 
sent fully. Who tould ye to say enough?” 
and she stood up and swayed backwards 
and forwards, unable to steady herself. 
** Hand over the coppers ! ” 

* Гуе only fippence, mother, and I'm 
as hollow аз а drum. Niver a bite or a sup 
have Í had since the marnin'," and he kept 
his hand in his pocket clutching the scanty 


coins. 


“ Fippence! she screamed. “ What 
have уе done wid the rest ? ” 
„There was no rest, mother. It's all 


I've 'arned to-day. Let me buy a pen'orth 
о' praties and a drap o' warrum cawfee, 
and ye can have the remainder." 

* Hand 'em over I tell ye—every cot," 
and she approached him with raised fist 
and a face livid with anger. ' Hand ‘em 
over or I'll brain ye," and she aimed a blow 
at him. He dodged tho blow, and the 
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Author of ^A Bedawin Captive,” * The Equine God," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I.—THE STOWAWAYS. 


sweep of the arm, with nothing to encounter 
but the thin air, over-balanced her, and she 
fell. 

Terence did not attempt to help her. 
He knew that she could help herself; that 
she was not sufficiently intoxicated to lie 
there inert as he had sometimes seen her, 
and that, as soon as she was on her feet again 
she would return to the attack, and show 
him no mercy. А strong woman she was, 
and he was ready to faint with weakness. 
It was quite true that he had tasted no food 
since the morning. In a struggle with her 
he would have had no chance. No, dropping 
the coppers before she could rise, partly to 
appease her, partly to prevent her dashing 
after him. he darted through the door, 
ran down the stairs, and plunged into the 
street. 

It was nearly nine o’clock, late in the 
autumn, and the street was dark, except 
for the uncertain illumination of the gas 
lamps, few and far between in these low 
quarters, and the glare of a public-house 
at a distant corner. But Terence knew 
his way about. If the public-house had 
been closed and the gas lamps extinguished 
he would have been at no loss which way 
to turn. Sheltered in an alley, waiting for 
him, and anticipating a share in the praties 
and cawfee," was a lad as hungry as himself, 
and, like himself, worse than homeless. 

Will Searle was English, and à complete 
contrast to Terence—less in stature, softer 
in feature, with brown eyes and dark hair. 
Like his friend, he, too, was little better 
than a street Arab, and he had to pick up 
a precarious livelihood, under supervision, 
however, in all kinds of odd ways. They 
never called each other friends. "Terence 
said they " collogued together, and Will 
said they were chums. 

Will was parentless, so far as he knew, 
and lived with an old man who was supposed 
to be his maternal grandfather. A question- 
able character was this dirty-looking, 
grey-bearded patriarch, a dealer in flotsam 
and jetsam, who cared for Will only because 
he had developed a peculiar aptitude for 
scenting out the neglected remnants of 
things in which the old man traded, and was 
ready to fetch and carry for him. In return 
for services like these he provided him with 
a dog-like shelter under the rickety counter 
of the shop, and an occasional meal of 
scraps too unpalatable even to tempt his 
own indelicate appetite. More kicks than 
halfpence did Will receive in the employ 
of this bitter old sinner, who ought really 
to have been his protector and friend. 

“Its no go, Will,” said Terence, turning 
into the alley. 

" [s she on the drink?" asked Will, 
sympathetically. 

" Dead sure." replied Terence. She's 
already rampagious. and, by the time she's 
swallered the fippence, shell be howlin' 
round the place like à banshee." 

“ What are you going to do ? " 

“ Hunt around for a bit o' supper. Come 
along wid ye," and the two trotted off 
together in the direction of the docks. 

They came to a long street near the river- 
side where the rows of second-rate lodging- 
houses were interspersed with third-rate 
restaurants, both designed to meet the needs 
of ordinary sailors. ^ The windows of thc 
restaurants, with their tempting viands. 
were a compelling attraction to the hungry 
lads. In one shop. where mellow sausages 
and mashed potatoes were the favourites, 


they were actually cooking in the window— 
the potatoes steaming in wide square 
colanders and the sausages simmering in 
a miniature sea of yellow gravy. The 
panes were dim with moisture. But they 
discovered and excnanged positions whence 
a good side view could be obtained of this 
delectable fare. Their eyes widened and 
their mouths watered, but they remained 
hungry nevertheless. The modest sum. 
required for the sharing of a meal they could 
not raise between them. 

Hallo! sonnies," 
behind them. what are e lookin’ at?” 

Too surprised to speak, they simply 
turned and stared at the stranger. He was 
a sailor, every inch of him—a young fellow, 
with crisp dark hair, sharp brown eyes, 
and a bronzed face beaming with good 
humour. 

“ Lookin’ at they sassages and taties are 
e he went on. Would e like some? 
Hollow-chacked you be. and bare- boned. 
as if grub warn't sarved out to 'e reg lar. 
Spaik up. now! Would 'e like some?" 
for they had been so taken aback by the 
prospect of such a delicious supper that, 
to his first question, they had given no 
answer. oe 

Will nodded, and Terence said. Wouldn't 
we just ! " 

“ In you go, then," and he bent his head 
toward the door. 

They needed no second invitation. They 
had recovered from their surprise, and 
bolted in, followed by their benefactor. 
Upon a long bench, with a high back. 
which formed one angle of the enclosure, 
called by courtesy a dining-room, they 
seated themselves side by side, sniffing in 
anticipation the appetising odours which 
pervaded the whole place. The stranger 
pulled up a chair and sat directly opposite, 
prepared to enjoy to the full the results 
of his generosity. 

Three sassages and mashed,” he bawled. 
hammering the table with his clenched 
brown fist. ‘‘ Famishin’ we be, Dan'l, so 
sarve 'n quick—do ’e hear? 

Iss! my dear," a woman's voice made 
answer from a hidden ante- room. II 
sarve 'n d'reckly. And how be the folks 
down to Mevagissey IT 

“ ГИ tell 'e after,” said the sailor. 
up wi' the tiffin, there's a good sawl. 
out, ed 'e. Gracie ? ” 

** Just for a breath o’ fresh air," responded 
Gracie, coming forward with the three 
plates. “ You do look bra’ and well, Ned. 
Mevagissey do suit 'e, sure 'nough. These 
b» friends o' yourn, I reckon t " nodding 
at the two lads. 

“ Iss!” replied Ned, swallowing his first 
mouthful; and she could see by the set of 
his face that until his appetite was appe 
she might as well speak to a wooden image. 


tt Hurry 
Danl 


"Terence and Will also had fallen to in g 


earnest, so Gracie retired, with a swish 0 
her ample skirts, into the secret recess, to 
watch, like a friendly spider, for further 
customers. 

Toward the close of the meal her husband 
appeared. 

How do, Dan’l ? " said Ned. 

“ Hearty, thank ’e,” returned Dan l. 
No need to say How аге e! to you 
The sailors face was shining with good 
health, and the happiness produced by 


repletion. ‘‘ Brought a bit o' company 1D 
I see.” 
“ То save the winders о’ yer restorong, 


[Dan'l, 


said a cheery voice 
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Dan'l".said Ned. When I come along 
they were nearly breakin’ a pane o’ glass wi’ 
their eyes. Shouldn’t ha’ been surprised, 
they were starin’ so, if the whole blessed 
front had gone crack." 

Dan’l smiled, and winked at the lads. 
„And how be the Mevagissey folks? 

Now I come to think of it, Gracie axed 
me the samo thing, didn't e, Gracie? for, 
hearing the voices, she had shown herself 
again. Oh! tole ble—they be all tole'ble, 
thank 'e." 

From the conversation that followed, 
Will and Terence gathered that Ned was well 
known to the restaurant keepers, and that 
they had many mutual friends. Enjoying 
the warmth, and satisfi»d with their meal, 
they sat on, and presently the conversation 
turned to other matters. 

Still wi’ the Kittiwake? ” inquired Dan’L 

Iss! wors2 luck," answered Ned. 

* Why don't e cut and run, Quiller ? ” 
said Dan'l. Many'a ship d be glad of e.“ 

I promised the skipper for another trip,” 
replied the sailor. 

„Where to this time? 

" Tquique.”’ 

General cargo ? " 

Iss! Mining plant, and such like; and 
back wi' silver, and saltpstre, and borax, 
and anythin’ els» we can pick up; then 
so long to the Kittiwake.” 

When do 'e sail?!“ 

* Wi’ the tid» near midnight to-morrow.” 

Hope the skipper Il Кезр his hair on, 
said Бап”, “ and that you'll have a pleasant 
v'yage out and home.“ 

The conversation changed again, and 
Terence and Will rose to go. The sailor 
brusqualy sət aside their thanks, and told 
them to cut away home. 

Terence» did not wish to face his drunken 
mother again, so Will smuggled him under the 
counter, and there they slept as soundly as 
if the boards had been lined with feathers. 
Next day they sallied out together, visited 
the docks, saw the Kittiwake, and formed a 
resolution that, when the darkness fell, they 
would secretly board her and stow them- 
selves away. Апу change from their present 
circumstances they thought would be for 
the better, and a change to the Kittiwake, 
even as stowaways, would place them near 
Ned Quiller, the cheery sailor who had so 
kindly befriended them. 

While the men were busy with the final 
cargo, in the wavering shadows of the flaring 
lamps, it was easy for them to slip aboard ; 
down the companion of the forecastle they 
stole noiselessly with their bare feet, meeting 
no one on the way; and, creeping through 
an aperture at the far end of the cabin, they 
hid themselves in the fore-peak, trembling 
lest they should be discovered while the 
vessel was yet inthe Avon, and ignominiously 
landed with the smart of a rope’s-end upon 
their backs, but hoping also to remain 
concealed in their secret. quarters until they 
felt the unmistakable uplift of the billows 
of the Channel. 


( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V.—PREBBLE, OF THE JUNIOR LITERARY SOCIETY, SCOFFS AT SUPERSTITIONS, B: 
Jur above of information in which to dig; so I settled E 
heading down happily while he brought to the sur- š 
is down in my ќасэ nuggets of wisdom for the enlighten- s 
diary above a ment of his audience. “ 
brief entry no- " First of all" he continued. let me iE 
ting an evening mention a few of the more popular super- e 
which I would stitions and give you an idea as to how they i 
mde i 

not have missed grew, and show you what rot it is to get : 
pr 

for worlds. The 


Society has been 
formed by some 
of the brightest 
of the Kinder- 
garten Kids, as 
the first five 
forms are rather 
unfairly called. 
and Prebble of 
the Upper Fourth had, on this occasion, 
volunteered to lecture on Lower School 
Superstitions.” It was a subject that pro- 
mised some fun.  Prebble is one of the 
oldest juniors, and a bit of a wag, so when 
Crump Minor told me that, if I 
liked to be outside the junior 
common room door at about seven, 
he'd let me slip in, I resolved to be 
present. 

I had, of course, a prefect’s right 
to force my presence onthe meeting, 
but I preferred to make my entry 
less obtrusively, and I’m happy to 
record that the interest of Prebble’s 
discussion was so great that if the 
Head himself had slipped in the 
Society would have been quite un- 
conscious of the fact. 

I unfortunately missed the formal 
introduction of the lecturer to the 
meeting. When I entered, Prebble 
was standing with a sheaf of paper 
in his hand, explaining that he had 
given the greatest care to the pre- 
paration of his notes, and that he 
hoped the chaps would keep quiet 
and give him a decent chance of 
finishing his paper before the Presi- 
dent’s bell rang. 

" Гуе swatted no end over this 
subject, fellow-members," he an- 
nounced, “ and I shall.have a good S 
deal to tell you, not only about the 
ordinary sort of superstitions, but 
special ones which very few of you 
will know. I got em out of a book of the 
guv.’s at home. Among the most interest- 
ing are those about salt, handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas, sneezing, tea and coffee, and 


Prebble. 


r-nails. 
пра was much laughter over Prebble's 
varied programme, and it was obvious that 
the lecturer had found a most valuable mine 


z _ 
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into a horrible funk over salt-spilling and : 
that sort of guff. 


‘Those of you who've got superstitious bi 
grandmas may have heard them вау the | |. 


if your right ear burns somebody is speaking 1 
ill of you, and that if the burning is in the А 
left ear you are being praised. You can se 
in half a sec. what piffle that is, for super- the 
stitious folk don’t allow for the fact that 
p'raps you have annoyed a chap horribly, u 
and that the burning may be the result of 
a full-sized packet behind the right or left 
lobe. . 

“And there are other beliefs, such as 
to cross your knife and fork is unlucky; | ү 


If your left ear burns you are being praised." 


there's luck in odd numbers; when you s% 

a star shooting, wish, and whatever y% 

wish you will have; when rising, if a char 
throws down his chair, he is guilty of Ш 
truth; a crooked sixpence, or à copper c 

with a hole through, are lucky coins; i ® 

left hand itches you are about to pay moneh | j 
but if the right, you will receive it. | ö 


Google 


ML. 


the last time my hand itched, it was be- 
causo I'd had three stingers from the Head's 
cane over that ink-spilling row, so I've 
proved that superstition to be rot. 

* Then you all know this rubbish, which 
I'll quote from my guv.'s book: 

„ To spill salt donotes quarrels. To 
dispel the oman you should throw some of 
the spilt salt over your left shoulder.’ 

“< Н ур to salt, help to sorrow.’ 

* To break a looking-glass signifies ill. 
luck for s»ven years.' 

* * Never sit down thirteen to table. The 
last person who sits down and the first 
person to ris» from the table are those to 
whom the ill luck will fall.’ : 

** * You must never look at the new moon 
through glass. Go out of doors, and, while 
you wish, you must nod three times to tho 
moon and turn over some silver.’ 

„Of cours» that sort of stuff was never 
intended for boys. l don't remember ever 
having silver left to turn over when there 
was а new moon about. And what rot this 


Two spoons in a saucer denote a 
wedding.’ 

"* Crossod knives 
proaching disaster.’ 

** * [t is very unlucky to toast bread with 
a knife.’ 

If you put on any of your clothing 
inside out do not change it; you will get 
& present before night.’ 

" You would indesd. Га like to see the 
chap who'd have the nerve to walk into 
class with his togs on inside out. He'd get 
his present all right !—about sixteen corkers 
from the Head, with his sleeves rolled ир! 

“ But I haven't got time to go on for 
hours, so, having just mentioned a few of 
the popular superstitions, let us look at the 
question as to how they cropped up. 

Jo take the most popular one: 


foretell some ар- 


SPILLING SALT. 


This act, as you all know, is supposed to 
be most unlucky. Not one person in a 
thousand can tell you why, but the super- 
stitious ones try to avoid the ill-luck of 
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*" Now, what do you suppose is the origin 
of this salt superstition ? 

“My guv.'s book tells me at once that 
it is a relic of the barbaric manners at old- 
time banquets, especially at those of our 
Teutonic ancestors. 

“ About half-way down the table in the 
baronial hall of the Middle 
Ages there stood, it seems, a 
vase containing from one to 
three quarts of salt (apparently 
salt was used by the handful 
in those days) ; and, according 
to the custom of the time, 
the salt bowl was politely 
passed from hand to hand. At 
least, that was usual in the 
early stages of a banquet. 
Later on the salt-cellar was 
thrown from hand to head. 

There were other objects 
on the table that were carted 
round even more than the salt- 
cellars. I mean the flagons 
of wine, the black-jacks of 
home-brewed mead or sack. 
the tankards of malmsey, and 
the other stuff that Robin 
Hood and other merry old 
souls used to swallow instead 
of the ginger-pop or sherbet of 
to-day. 

* Much passing of the flow- 
ing bowl led to fighting, and 
during the scraps at the table 
the salt was frequently over- 
turned by the nicely behaved 
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table and attempt to push your face out of 
focus. 

“ But some silly kids won't be chaffed 
out of these fears, and I, for one, say, if 
they will superstish, let em.“ 

Prebble stopped to get his second wind 
here, and to bow to the enthusiastic ap- 


guests, who, in their anxiety ''Twirl your handkerchief, which will signify indifference.” 


to ‘have at’ each other, and 

put in a litt le fine work at chine-cleaving and 
weazand.slitting, frequently climbed on or 
scrambled across the table to dig their spurs 
into each other, and get a good grip of an 
enemy's neck. 

“So, you sce, any mention of the over- 
turning of the salt at the baron's board 
was quite enough, in the good old days, to 
show that a certain dinner-party was a 
lively one, and, in time, the upsetting of 
salt came to be looked upon as the moment 
when the timid guest would have to bunk 


“ Chine-cleaving and weazand-alitt ing.“ 


their accidents by chucking more salt over 
their left shoulders. Whether or no the salt 
happens to find a resting-place in the face 
of & servant isn't to be аде. 2t 
whether you get swished for it. So don 

heaitate С throw. even if the Head is behind 


you 


for his hat, unless he wanted to find a chap's 
dagger in his ribs. 

“ But table manners of to-day have, as 
all you fellows will agree, improved to such 
an extent that there is no necessity why 
the spilling of a little salt should suggest 
that a fellow-guest is going to jump on the 


plause of his fellow members, while one of 
his admirers offered him the drogs of a 
ginger-beer bottle. After moistening his 
throat, the lecturer continued : 

Woll, you chaps, I'm glad to know that 
you're not getting fed up with this talk, 
because I've lots of other interesting super- 
stitions to discuss. 

" Superstitions die hard, and we still 
have some in use to-day that can be traced 
back to almost the beginning of the world. 
Many card superstitions and those about 
lucky and unlucky numbers were imported 
into Rome from ancient Egypt. The rules 
about the meaning of cards are too dull 
to deal with here, but there seems, accord- 
ing to my book, to be a good deal of innocent 
fun in the 


TEA AND COFFEE SUPERSTITIONS. 


“ "There are scores of different meanings 
to the positions and shapes of tea and 
coffee leaves or ‘ grounds’; in fact, there 
is quite an elaborate science in this branch 
of fortune-telling, but I've only got time 
to deal here with в few of the leading 
details. 

The first, for example, will tell Ducky 
Dent and the rest of you flirts who talk 
about your love affairs in your sleep, the 
number of years that must elapse before 
you can marry. 

This is how you work the experiment: 
Balance the spoon upon the edge of your 
cup, taking care that it is perfectly dry, 
fill another spoon with tea, and let the tea 
drop gently from one spoon to the other. 
Every drop counts for a year. Don’t try 
this trick at a party, though, for in your 
nervousness you may splash the cloth or your 
neighbour's dress badly, and you won't get 
invited again! And it may spoil your 
chances, for I expect your girl hates clumsi- 
ness. 

" Here'a another warning for you and 
your pals, Ducky : 

“If you put the cream into the cup 
before the sugar, you will be crossed in 
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love! If you are not given cream with 
your tea—schoolboys seldom are—you can't 
play the game, and you needn't worry. But 
there are still one or two more hints for you : 

“ Two spoons in one saucor foretell a 
wedding. (I’ve always understood that two 
‘ spoons’ anywhere may lead to the same 
result.) 

The bubbles that rise upon the tea-cup, 
if they come from sugar in the tea, are 
kiss?3 ; but if the tea has no sugar in it, 
money; to s2cure either you must skim 
them off and sip them up from the spoon. 
It's not very exciting unless you've got the 
heart-troubl» very badly ! 

„Tea bubbloa will also serve as weather 
prophets: if they stay in the centre of tho 
cup the weather will be fine; if they rush 
to the sides it will rain very shortly. 

„Here are some handkerchief super- 
stitions. They're mostly of value to 
lovers, but as many of you chaps will be 
bitten, in the future, quite as badly as 
Ducky and his pals, it’s worth while for 
you to carefully study these superstitions, 
and learn most thoroughly the silent lan- 
guage of the handkerchief. 

„Folding the handkerchief means ‘I 
wish to speak to you’; dropping it signi- 
fies We will be friends.“ You should see 
that the handkerchiof is reasonably clan, 
and you shouldn't make this silent sign if 
you meet the little lady and her mother in 
the streets on a wet day. There's nothing 
very romantic in a mud-stained hand- 
kerchisf, and I would advise you, during 
bad weather, to develop the umbrella lan- 
guage touched upon later. 

“ [f you are not finding the lady alto- 
gether necessary to your happiness, you may 
twirl your handkerchief in both hands, 
which will signify inditference. If you have 
a sudden spasm of affection, draw the hanky 
across the chrex, which will announce to 
the lady ‘I love you.’ 

“Don't be unkind and draw 
liberately through your hands, for this 
action moans ‘I hate you.’ Letting it 
rest on the right cheek means ‘ Yes,’ and, 
on the left che»k, ° No’! 

“ Youll notice that this system of wire- 
less telegraphy gets a bit difficult here. 


it de- 


HOW 


1 “ B.O.P.” of July last contained 
some description of the tail lamps 
employed upon the principal railways of 
Great Britain, indicating also the purposes 
for which they are provided. whilst at the 
same time it was pointed out that whenever 
“ glip-coaches are attached to a train a 
special pattern of double lamp is placed at 
the rear of these particular vehicles in order 
to indicate that, at a given point upon the 
journey, they are to part company with 
the rest of the train, not in the usual manner, 
however, but by means of the process 
known as “ slipping." and this we shall now 
endeavour to describe, as well as the ap- 
paratus employed in the detachment of the 
slip-coaches from an express train as it 
speeds upon its journey. 

The actual operation is effected by means 
of a special form of coupling chain, which 
is called a slip-coupling ``; it somewhat 
resembles in appearance the ordinary 
coupler, but the hook, instead of being solid, 
as usual, consists of two separate parts, one 
of which works on & pivot, and opens or 
shuts as required; it is, therefore, for that 
reason, technically termed a jaw." The 
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I’ve tried to convey these words in hand- 
kerchief language myself, but I can't get 
my hanky to rest comfortably on either 
cheek. I suppose it isn't playing the game 
to tie it round your cheek, or glue it on ? 
It won't stop there by itself, and there is 
no reference in the rules as to holding it 
there or nailing it on, so I'm in a bit of a 
hole. 

“Twirling the handkerchief in the left 
hand means ‘I wish to be rid of you,’ 
while a right-handed twirl means ' I love 
another.’ 

“I hope Ducky or one of his pals will 
never have to make these signs to the lady 
with whom he has been walking out.’ 
If he does so, it will serve him right if the 
lady puts her scented kerchief back into her 
pocket, which signifies, * No more at present,’ 
and shows, by her glance, that she'll have 
a few little home-truths to fire at him at 
their next meeting. 

Nou, if you chaps aren't tired. let us 
discuss umbrella superstitions. The chief 
popular superstition about the umbrella is 
that it is extremely unlucky to open one in 
a room, but it is not generally known that 
the * gamp has quite an elaborate language 
of its own. 

“ Here are a few examples : 

Place your umbrella in a rack, and 
this will indicate change of ownership.’ 

*(Leaving it in the drill shed or in the 
middle of the quad. will usually have the 
same meaning.) 

An umbrella carried over а woman, 
the man getting nothing but the drippings 
of the rain, signifies courtship, says my 
authority, who follows with this statement : 

“< When the man has the umbrella, and 
the woman the drippings, it indicates— 
Marriage.’ 

“ То swing your umbrella over your 
head signifies “I am making a nuisance of 
myself.’ 

“ To carry it at right-angles under your 
arm signifies that an eye is to be lost by the 
man who follows you. 

" Opening an umbrella quickly will, it 
is said, frighten a mad bull. 

‘“ °“ Indifference’ is suggested if the handle 
is resting on the shoulder; and *I dare 


(To be continued.) 
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every danger, by holding the ' brolly high 
above the head. 

„Now let us give Ducky and his pals a 
rest, and deal with the superstitions as to 
sneezing. The experts who wrote my guv. 
book broke out into poetry in dealing with 
this branch. Listen to this : 


“*Sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger: 
Sneeze on Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on Thursday, for something better; 
Sneeze on Friday. you sneeze for sorrow: 
Sneeze ou Saturday, your swectheart to-morrow: 
Sneeze on Sunday, your safety seek, 

You'll have bad luck the whole of the week. 


That's shockin’ bad. even for doggerel, 
isn't it? Try and forget it, and study 
instead these few finger-nail superstitions. 
They ought to be especially useful for the 
clean little cherubs of the first and second 
forms: 


“t Be careful on which day von cut your nails! 
Cut nails on Monday, cut them for news: 
Cut them on Tue-day, a pair of new shoes; 
Out them on Wednesday, cut them for health: 
Cut them on Thursday, cut them for wealth: 
Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe; 

Cut them on Saturday, а journey to go: 
Cut them on Sunday, you're bound to be sad, 
For all the next week your luck will be bad!’ 


“ Now, there's a vast collection of in 
teresting and valuable information for you! 
If you only commit to memory a third of 
it you will be abla to make a hit at you 
next party. Armed with these facts you can 
spill the salt with absolute indifference, and 
as some one is bound to remind you that you 
are in for a bad time, you will be able to 
trot out the story of the salt superstition’ 
origin. Then you could follow up with the 
tea and coffee and handkerchief details 
and, so that your information may be com- 
plete. I'm going to write out a few of these 
details from my notes, so that any of yot 
chaps who want copies can have 'em at à 
moderate figure. 

" You've been bricks to listen to me s 
attentively, and I hope you'll get all your 
pals who aren't members of the Society 
into the next meeting. Nearly all ou 
leading orators are down to speak." 


SLIP-CARRIAGES ARE MANIPULATED. 


By W. E. EDWARDS. 


jaw, when closed, is firmly locked in posi- 
tion by a bar of metal called a slip- bolt.“ 
and the bolt is shot or withdrawn by a 
lever inside the ''slip-guard's " compart- 
ment, a slight movement of this lever being 
all that is required to free the coupling and 
to separate the slip from the remainder of 
the train. 

So far, then, the process is a most simple 
one, and this, in fact, was all that was 
requisite during the early days of the slip- 
coach, now some forty years ago, for at 
that time the trains were provided only 
with hand-brakes, one upon the locomotive 
itself, and under the control of the fireman, 
but which applied only to the wheels of the 
tender; next came the front guard's van, 
having a brake controlling that vehicle 
alone, whilst in the rear was a second 
guard's van. fitted with a similar brake, 
worked by the rear guard, or brakesman ”’ ; 
and the latter was the most effective brake 
of all in checking the speed of the train. 

Nowadays, as most readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” well know, each passenger train 
is, and must be, provided with what is called 
a continuous brake, actuated by air 


pressure, and under the direct control ol 
the engine-driver, this form of brake acting 
upon every wheel of the train, including 
both engine and tender. The guards have 

wer to apply the brake in case of need, 

ut the driver alone is able to release it 
It must also be remembered that a dis 
tinguishing feature of the continuous brake 
consists of the fact that should any vehicle 
at any time, become separated from the 
train, a disconnection of the brake ар 
paratus likewise results, and the immediate 
effect of that is to bring both parts of the 
train automatically to a standstill. | 

In order, then, to allow of the slip-coache 
being detached without interference ¥ 
the air pressure in the brake-pipe, Spec" 
appliances are needed, and in our 07 
diagram will be seen a sectional side Т 
showing the method adopted by the Gres 
Western Railway, both in the disconnection 
of the actual slip, as well as in that of t | 
brake, which is of the pattern known P 
the “automatic vacuum,” the main pnt 
ciple in its construction being that а p 
pressure of vacuum must be constan 
present in the pipes in order to maintau 
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Slipping Apparatus employed oy the G.W.R. 


the brake in what is known as the '' run- 
ning " position. 

On the right-hand side of the drawing 
is an outline of the last ordinary carriage 
of the train, whilst opposite it is a longitu- 
dinalsection of the slip-coach. The coupling- 
hook upon the right-hand side is an ordinary 
one, such as is in general use, but the oppo- 
site one is the slip-coupling hook, to which 
we have already referred. It is at present 
closed, and over it will be noticed the slip- 
bolt, which, as we have seen, secures the 
hing»d jaw in the closed position; 
whilst, just inside the slip-coach itself, will 
be observed the lever by means of which the 


Showing Slip-bolt withdrawn and Slip-hook 
hanging open. 


guard withdraws the bolt when the time 
comes for releasing the coupling. 

It will likewise be noticed that the flexible 
india-rubber tube connecting the brake 
apparatus between the two vehicles is not 
of the usual character, for instead of the 
ordinary connection a “ sealing apparatus," 
or stop-cock, is substituted, and its 
purpose is to seal, or isolate the slip- 
coach in such a way that, when it leaves 
the train, the action of the continuous brake 
upon the remainder of the train, as well as 
upon the slip portion, is in nowise inter- 
rupted. The stop-cock is easily reached by 


the guard of the slip portion, a window 
being provided for the purpose at the front 
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Front View of a G. W. R. Slip-céach, 
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end of the vehicle, as shown upon our second 
diagram. 

We will now suppose ourselves to be 
travelling by slip-coach. and that permission 
has been given us to ride in the special 
compartment reserved for the guard, this 
being the front end of the carriage in the 
direction in which the train is travelling. 
If the coach will not accommodate all the 
passengers and luggage proceeding to the 
“slip station," then an ordinary carriage 
is coupled on to ours, sometimes, indeed, 
five or six are necessary ; but the first of 
the series, of course, must be the one pro- 
vided with the slipping apparatus. 

The interior кыш the ordinary 
guard's compartment, having the usual 
“look-out " windows on either side, fitted 
with a comfortable seat. Near the centre of 
the van, and conveniently near the special 
window already referred to, is placed the 
lever used for releasing the slip-coupling, 
and adjoining it is the handle controlling 
the brake, not, it must be remembered, the 
continuous air-brake, but an extra hand- 
worked brake with which the guards are 
provided. 

Near the roof of the van is the pressure- 
gauge, indicating the exact amount of 
“ vacuum " in the train-pipe, and close to 
the gauge is a small lever enabling the 
guard, in case of emergency, to apply the 
continuous brake; there is also а pedal, 
just above the floor, connected with bellows, 
and these are used to sound a small fog- 
horn for warning men working upon the 
line, should they forget that a slip is 
following the train in advance. There is 
likewise another indicator, also in connec- 
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which the Guard disconnects the Valore Brake. 
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tion with the brake apparatus. which is 
fitted in the slip-guard's compart ments of 
the Great Western Railway, and upon it we 
notice an arrow pointing to the words 
" wrong to slip," and the purpose of this 
appliance we shall shortly explain. 

ow we will assume that we have arrived 
within a mil» of the station at which our 
coach should be slipped, and the guard is 
therefore taking his place near the apparatus 
in the contre of the brake compartment. 
and very shortly we reach the point from 
which the “distant” signal can first bo 
sighted. This somaphore is, as its name 
implies, the furthermost or outpost signal 
of the station we are approaching, and 
usually it is found at a distance of about 
half a mile from tho station itself; whilst 
we may remind our readers that in a former 
article in the B.O.P.” we pointed out that 
the distant is the last signal to be lowered, 
and that the interlocking apparatus does 
not permit this signal to be taken from the 
danger position unless all the other 
signals in advance of the distant have been 
previously lowered. 

Should this signal, therefore, be at 
“ danger " as the train draws near it, the 
guard is forbidden to make the disconnec- 
tion, firstly, becuse the speed of the train 
must necessarily already be somewhat 
checked. and, secondly, owing to the possi- 
bility of the train being entirely stopped 
at th» next (or “ home ") signal; so there- 
fore it will be necessary to bring the whole 
train to a stand at the platform, and to 
separate the slip after doing so. 

On the other hand, if the distant sema- 
phore is indicating all right." the guard 
knows that the engine-man is free to pass 
the station at express speed, and therefore 
all is in order for making the slip. 

The exact spot at which this should be 
done depends upon several circumstances, 
but as a general rule the distance is about 
half a mile from the platform at which the 
slip portion is to be broughtto rest. If, how- 
ever, the speed of the train be very high. 
or should the gradient be a falling (or 
downhill) one, the distance may be greater ; 
but. on the other hand, if the tendency of 
the line be in a rising direction, the coaches 
are, accordingly, not detached quite so 
goon: and such is likewise the case should 
the slip be an unusually heavy one, should 
the state of the wind be adverse, and so forth. 

The first operation consists of “ sealing 
the vacuum " of the continuous brake, so 
far as it extends to the slip vehicles, and 
the reason for this, as we have already seen, 
is to prevent the admission of air to the 
brake apparatus when the train separates. 
This the guard does by turning a handle 


which is placed inside the compartment, 


and close to th» indicator denoting “ wrong 
to slip"; but the apparatus is so contrived 
that, as long as this indication appears, it 
is impossibla to detach the vehicle, for the 
lever which fress the slip-bolt securing the 
coupling is automatically locked until the 
brake is sealed in the way we have men- 
tioned. 

Next, the guard leans out of the front 
window, and pushes round the handle of 
the stop-cock attached to the flexible tube 
(as shown upon the first illustration) ; and 
now the remainder of the continuous brake, 
that is to say, the whole portion now leaving 
us, is secured against the admission of air 
in the same way as in the case of our own 
vehicle, Now the guard slightly uses the 
hand-brake, which he does in order to 
reduce, in a small degree, the speed of the 
slip. so as to facilitate the disconnection ; 
and next he separates the flexible hose 
between us and the rest of the train, whilst 
we notice that the part attached to the main 
train. and to which the stop-cock belongs, 
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falls of its own weight to an upright position 
at the rear of the carriage (in front of us), 
but it is prevented from striking it by the 
chain seen upon the first illustration, whilst 
the other portion of the hose (upon our own 
carriage) loosely hangs outside our com- 
partment. 

The slip-lever is now pulled, the slip- 
bolt slides away, and the jaw of the coupling 
opens, whilst the coupling-chain draws away 
and falls swinging at the back of the train 
as it leaves us. A green flag ig now waved 
from the side window by the guard, indi- 
cating to the engineman (who awaits this 
signal) that he may travel on, and then the 
hand-brake is released, thus allowing our 
coach to follow, by reason of its own mo- 
mentum, the train which is rapidly leaving 
us behind. As we approach the station, a 
sharp look-out is kept by the guard, who 
sounds the alarm horn if necessary, and 
the hand-brake is again gradually screwed 
on; whilst, if the guard is skilful, our 
coach is brought to a stand at the platform 
almost imperceptibly. 

We have already seen that. after the slip- 
vehicle is separated, only the hand-worked 
brake is allowed to be used; this is done 
to ensure a moderate speed for the sake 
of safety, but а powerful agent is reserved 
for emergencies in the form of the con- 
tinuous brake, which may be applied at a 
moment's notice with great force; its usc, 
however, is permitted only in the case of 
accident, such as a sudden stoppage of the 
front part of the train, for example. 

So the guard must use considerable care 
in the management of the slip; he must 
not, for instance, use the brake too ener- 
getically, or the coach will be stopped 
before the platform is reached, for then it 
is necessary to send a “shunting horse 
to draw in the vehicle and its passengers, 
should no engine be at hand; or, again, 
should the brake not be applied at the 
proper time, the slip will run through 
the station, and must be fetched back in 
an ignominious manner! Even the state 
of the weather must be taken into con- 
sideration, for a partly wet rail renders it 
slippery and retards the power of the brake, 
whilst a rough wind, taking a broadside 
direction, considerably checks the speed of 
the slip. 

Should the guard fail, for any reason, to 
disconnect the coach at the proper place, 
he at once waves a red flag or red lamp 
from the window. This signifies to the 
enginoman that the whole train must be 
stopped at the station in the usual way, 
when the slip vehicle must be uncoupled 
after it has done so. 

Some six railways in this country adopt 
the slip-coach method, but the most 
famous line for slip trains is the Great 
Western, upon which system about seventy 
separate slip portions are daily disposed of. 
By the adoption of the slipping method 
there is a saving, on the part of the railway, 
of steam power, and therefore also of coal. 
which would otherwise be expended in the 
haulage of unnecessary vehicles, whilst on 
the part of the passengers themselves an 
express service is provided by the slip- 
coaches to various towns, or branch lines, 
which would, in the ordinary course of 
business, be impossible. 

Should any reader of the “ B.O.P." chance 
to be at Paddington Station on any morn- 
ing at 10.30, at which time the famous 
" Cornish Riviera" express starts, he will 
see, in the rear of that train, three slip-coaches 
fitted with the apparatus we have described. 
The hindermost coach is the Weymouth 
slip, which is detached at Westbury (in 
Wiltshire) at 12.7 Pp. u., this at a distance of 
ninety-five and a-half miles from London ; 
next the second slip is released at Taunton, 


at l P.M., and finally the remaining slip is, 
at 1.30 P.M., detached at Exeter (. 731 miles 
from London) afte. the train has passxi 
through five counties, Devon being the aixth; 
and, more remarkable still the train iteelf On 
does not stop until 2.37 P.M., when Plymouth Cl 
(North Road) is arrived at, a distance of р 


143 miles from London, which is reached th 


220) miles ! 

In the case of this particular train, the 
slipping apparatus is all adjusted before 
starting, the journey being, as we have 
seen, a non-stop " one; but in ordinary 
cases, the slips are coupled on in the 
usual way. until the last stopping-station 
is reached before the slipping-point, when 
the slip-couplings are adjusted and the 
special tail lamps, to which we have 
before referred, are placed in the rear of 
the slip-coach in place of the regular tail 
lamp, which is now transferred to the last 
coach of the main train. 
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Problem No. 689. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (8) moves. | i 
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OLUTION of No. 688.—1, K—B 2, Kt- | iv 
B 4 (or a). 2. Kt —K B 6, and 3, R007 за 
mate. (a) K—K sq. 2, Kt—Q B 6, and $ | im 
R—K 7. This shows that many pre? | w 
problems of only seven pieces can be made. is 
and that this might find a plac» in Walls“ | im 
collection, to which we referrod last time. "he 
A. C. White, assisted by W. Н. Thompe | pi 
has published two more books, which 2 ln] 
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the collections by Joseph Juchli, and by 
Josef Pospisil. Juchli was born in Zürich 
on January 11, 1847, and died there on 
January 2, 1905; and his problems, about 
sixty. in 2, 3, and 4 moves, are characteristic. 
One in 3 moves is K F8; L A4; M E5; N 
Cl. C6; O C4; P H2, H5. K 64; N ЕЗ; 
P D4, F5, F6, H3, H4. It is 1, N E4, N: 
EA. 2, M: F5.—A four-mover із К Fl: 
MEI; NFS; О C4, E5; P C5, F3, G2, H4. 
К F6; N ES; P С, C7, E6, F4. F5, H5. 
Solution 1, M Bl, N D7. 2, M B7, N C8. 
3, О B6, and 4, N or O7.—Another four-er 
has a mate with the O in 5 places, and begins 
with the N to A8, thus: K DI; M D7; М 
B7, 02; О A7; P B2, G4, Gb. К E5;N 
G8; O АЗ, Gl; P B6, C4, D3, E6, F7, G2, 
H3. Solvers wil be delighted with this 
four-mover, which has 3 variations: K Al; 
M А8; O G6, G8; P B2, B5, C3, D4, F3, F5, 
G4, H2. K G5; P A?, B4, B7, D5, H3. 
Still more charming and difficult is this 
four-mover : K G8; L A5; M E4; N H5; 
O D7, E2; P B4, B6, G2, H4. К F5; M 
НЗ; N C4; О Еб; P B7, D5, DG, E3. 
Pospi3il’s problems have more variations 
and are almost as good as those by Dob- 
rusky, Kondelik, and other Bohemians, but 
they have not produced such fine five- 
movers as we have from Bayer, Loyd, 
Shinkman, Klett, Kohtz and Kockelkorn, 
Galitzky, Blathy, etc. We will next time 
give a few of Pospisil’s 202 problems, and 
may now add that Mr. White will publish 
the collections of a few more composers. 


We have published some beautiful Kt's 
tours by V. Gorgias, and can now give a 
pretty one by our London friend, R. In- 
wards, which is symmetrical and forms a 
star in the middle of the diagram. Straight 
lines must be drawn from the centre of the 
square Al to the centre of B3, then to A5, 
etc., thus: Al B3 A5 B7 D8 C6 B4 A2 Cl 
D3 E5 C4 ЕЗ D5 F4 НЗ GI E2 C3 DI B2 
Ai B6 A8 C7 B5 A7 CS E7 G8 H6 F7 H8 
G6 H4 G2 El F3 G5 H7 F8 E6 D4 F5 D6 
E4 C5 A6 B8 D7 F6 E8 G7 H5 G3 H1 F2 
G4 H2 Fl D2 ВІ A3 C2 Al. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ABRIAL LEAGUE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


A JUVENTLE branch of the above League, with 
Captain Brereton as President. has been formed with 
8 view of encouraging an interest in aégronautics 
amongst the youth of the British Empire. To schools 
forming juvenile branches prizes will be given for kite- 
flying and for working - models of aégroplines, which 
should certainly find an outlet for originality in 
inventiveness. The Leagne has alrewly arranged illus- 
trated lectures to he given at Wellington, Obarter- 
house, Sedbergh. Felste ſ. Haileybury. Brom-grove, and 
other public schools. All boys interested in the matter 
areinvitel to write to the Hon. Secretary, Juvenile 
Branct Aérial League of the British Empire, Staple 
Inn Buildings, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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WORDS OF CHEER FROM FIJI. 


BASIL GoonwiN writes to us from Sava, Fiji, under 
date of December 21, 1908: “The B. O. P. Annual’ is 
much appreciate! here. Mr. Louis Becke passed through 
here by Manapouri for Fiji; then, after a little sight- 
eeeing, bas vent his family to Apia, in Samoa, by Tofua. 
He uímself is touring there islands in the island boat 
Amra. The big ‘all red’ liner Matura ix soon coming 
throngh en route to Sydney. N.S.W. Ibave met several 
*B.O P.'-ites over here lately, Some of them are old 


boys now.” 
ole 
Ф 
HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP “B.O.P.” 
PIGEON-RUN. 


By P. BARRETT, Capetown. 


WHEN pigeons are moved from one home to another 
they require to be kept in confinement for awhile 
until they become reconciled to their new dwelling. 
Now, if they are given a nice spacious house they will 
seldom want to desert their new home. 


Fic. 1.—SHOWING METHOD og FIXING STANDARDS. 


The best place to make a pigeon-run is against n 
plaster wall, hecause piveons need plaster as much as 
fowls nee! ordinary grit. Having found our wall, we 
drive in two stakes of wood or iron at the ase of the 
wall and close up against it. If made of wood, the 
measurements above ground are, 6 ft. by 2 in. by 2 in. 


PLAN 


Steps for h'geons 
to enter boreo, 


Fic. 3.—SHOWING THE PLAN, 


Opposite these two. drive in another two stakes 
(A aud в), 6 ft. away from the wall Drive in a 
stake, between the last two, and 2 ft. away from 
one of them. Now make a door-frame of wood, 6 ft. 
high and 2 ft. wide, and hang it between the posts 
A and B. (See Gg. 2.) 
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Of course, if iron standards are procurable, use them 
in preference to wooden ones. Nowruna rail all round 
the top, aud another round the bottom. Oover the 
whole frame with 2-in. wire netting, taking care not 
to cover the door. In one corner of the run place an 
old box, to keep the sleeping-boxes from the ground. 
Then cut a hole in the side of another box, and place 
in it some straw and dry grass; this is for the pigeons 
to brerd in. Above this put anotl.er sleeping-box ; this 
is for the cock, for he will never sleep in the same 
house as the hen while she is sitting on eggs. 

Put some old linoleum over the boxes to keep the 
rain out, and fix up a perch and little pieces of wood 
just under the doors of the houses, so that the pigeons 
may ge in and out easily. Level the floor with gravel, 
and, i£ vou have not built the run against a plaster 
wall, put in some pieces of plaster tor them to peck at. 
Put some water in a big dish for them, so that they 
can have a bath every day. If they are feeding young 
ones, they must be fed thr ce, instead of twice, a day. 

They must never be given maize or Indian corn, as it 
is to fatteniny; but they 1 ke barley, kafir-corn, rice, 
wheat, etc.; but on no account must barley or wheat 
in the husk be gíven them. 2 

When they have bred ouce or twice in captivity, it is 
generally safe to let tieu go Cut a bole in the front 
of the run, «bout 8 In. square, then turn back the 
wire 80 as not to eoratch th: in, aud, w. en you wake up 
the next morning, you will find them on your roof. 


to 


A FIRST OF APRIL SHOWER. 


ITH the dawn of each spring morning ‘twas the 
dear o:d Professor's way 
To walk abroad in the country in that healthiest 
time of the day; 
He would tramp for miles together, with his learned 
head downbent, 
And his mighty intellect roving, on abstruse things 
intent. 


On the first of April's mornings, despite a desire to 
doze, 

The Professor, after his custom, with the sun's first 
beams grose; 

And, withdrawing his mind, as usual, from tbe 
region of tranquil dreams, 

He plunged as deeply as ever into metaphysical 
themes, 


Alas for the poor Professor and his subsequent 
peace of mind-! 

What chuckles were those proceeding from a youth 
who followed behind? 

"Twas his son and heir—the rascal !—whoee ingenuity 
rose 

To a scheme not unconnected 
garden hose ! 


with an innocent 


In an absent-minded condition, the Professor opened 
the door — 

When a porch all dank and dripping with a drench- 
ing rain he saw! 

Was he dau: ted? But for a moment; 
sought his umbrella stand, 

And fared forth firmly apnd boldly with his gingham 
in his hand. 


then he 


And during his usual ramble, by those pattering 
drops misled, 

He carried his huge umbrella most carefally over 
his head; | 

Above him the sun shone brightly as it soared aloft 
in the sky, 

But he never paused to wonder why the ground 
under foot was dry ! 


And only when he had travelled a good half-dozen 
miles, 

Did it dawn on the poor Professor he was giving 
rise to smiles; 

For passers-by would giggle, or sigh and say, " How 
sad!” 

Till the mystified old gentleman declared they must 
all be mad. 


But when at last he noticed the sun in a cloudless 


sky, 

He understood in an instant, and heaved a thankful 
sigh: . 

“ Why, bless me—yes—to be sure!" he said. “The 
date had escaped me quite! 

Twas tbe first of April's showers!" whioh of course 


in a way was right. 
ARCHIBALD J, A. WILSON, 
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C. J. (New Zealand) —Thanks for letter and the cutting. 
Portraits of the Editor and also of Dr. Gordon Stables 
were giveu in a recent volume, 


G.C. B. (Glasgow ),— You must address him throngh us. 
We cannot furnish the private addresses of our con- 
tributors, 


C.H Marrs.. You must belong tosome recognised club, 
otherwise vour birds cannot be marked, and will not 
be returned if they go astray. 


SEAL (Clifton).—T!ie Annual Report of tbe Cambridge 
Locals is published by C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane, E.c., price 
two shillings. 


A READER and J. Р. FINNAN.—Yon can obtain all the 
books by giving tre list to a local bookseller, provided 
you add the names of the authors. 


E. W. BAKER.—Impox<sible to answer. No locomotive 
runs at the same rate throughout its journey owing 
to the very slightest gradient making a difference in 
the sp: ed. 


C. RICHARDS.— You may probably obtain particulars of 
such a sleigh by applying to Spalding & Co., corner 
of Southampton Buildings, Holborn. 

H. PARKER.—The Ordnance surveyors are officers of the 
hoyal Engineers. Appointments on the Geological 
survey are generally given to those who have passed 
through the Royal school of Mines, etc. 

S. H. W.—See the advertisements in the cycling papers. 
There are several lamps in which yqu can adjust the 
amount of draught as you please. 

YOUNG EMIGRANT.—Such pamphlets, at a few pence, 
are published by the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
31 Broadway, Westminster, and you should apply there. 


A. H. P. (New Zealand). Lincoln, Stanley Gibbons, and 
others, but choose for yourself among our advertisers, 
DELTA.—Not in these days. 
means. 


You must have private 
The chances against you are too great. 


P. J. A.— As your clergyman or minister's recommenda- 
tion would be neeiful to gain you an entrance into 
any Missionary Training Colleve, you should see him 
betore attempting anything further in the matter. 


Р. S. P. (Corfou) — The photos you mention would 
hardly be likely to be of any use to as. 


Н. S. (Poplar).—Put your tortoise out into the garden 
ad he will forage for himself. On the approach of 
winter he will bury himself beyond the reach o! frost, 


R. C. HALL.—We thank you for your correction of the 
statement on page 142, that the South African Rail- 
ways аге on the Cape to Cairo line. Ihey are, as you 
say, the railways of the Transvaal, and it is the 
Cape Government Hailway's engines that take the 
trains from Cape Town to Kimberley, whence the 
Central South African engines take them on to 
Johannesburg. 


G. W. R. (Diplomatist).—You should apply for par- 
ticulars of appointments to the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, or get a copy of the current Foreign Office 
List, in which the information is given. 


THE SMUGGLERS' KITCHEN. 
(See page 449.) 


IN pulling down Whitby old bridge to muke way for 
the new one now in course of erection, the — — 
shop at the bridge end was dismantled, and the 
are being used for the foundations of tbe new bridge. 

(These cellars people who 
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P. F.—The Nautical Almanack, price half a crown, is 
published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Printer 
Street, New Street Square, E.C. 


J. R. RHYS.— Tlie information should appear in the 
Oxford or Cambridge Guides, which are published 
by the Clarendon Press and the Cambridge University 
Press. Should vou require further information, a 
letter to each of the editors would probably be of 
assistance in obtaining it. 


Н. W. PAIL.—A black marble clock is easily cleaned 
with a mixture of ox rall with soap and water. Ox 
gall is sold by all artist's colourmen. 


TO-Db4 Y.—'lhe best place to apply to is the Emigrants’ 
Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. Their 
Oflice Handbook, price two shillings, is quite a use- 
ful directory to openings in the colonies, 


S. G. (Malden).—1. Very likely, but cannot promise. 
2. Will bear in mind your desire for portraits of 
** B.O.P.” artists and writers in addition to those 
already given. 

Н. IL. W. (Halt- 
whistle). — We can- 
not furnish the D 
private addresses 
of writers on our 
staff, but we are 
forwarding your 
letter to the one 
you ask for. 


M. N. DESAI. — We 
know of no such 
catalogue, and 


doubt if any exist. 
Matches were first 
made by John 
Walker, Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist, 
of Stockton-on- 
Tees. The Inven- 
tors Day Book 
containing the re- 
cord of the first 
sale, April 7, 1827, 
was on view in the 
Science Section of 
the Franco-Dritish 


Exhibition . only 
last year. 
INQUIRER. — There 


have been no four- 
penny-pieces since 
1856, except the 
Maundy money. 


. С. HODGSON and 
P. B.—In the 
catalogues issued 
by the principal 
dealers you will 
find all the stamps 
illustrated or de- 
scribed, and you 
cannot collect 
intelligently with- 
out such a cata- 
logue. 

А. C. MILLS,— Paul 
Blake's stor 
* Mobsley’s Mohi- 
cans " appeared in 
our twentieth 
volume. 


Р. E. DISMURE.— 
See “The Model 


e 


Engineer," which 
ас 
wa 
or get it at Bassett An April Meeting. 
Lowke's, 257 High SMITH : “ Not my old friend Brown ?" [ 
in Our BROWN : “The same.” —— ) | ШУ 
beg bem ont dr mia Din шу баг fellow, wliat Aas happened? Bees fork 


(wearily): ^A motor "bus passed ше" 5 


MAHMOUD EL KHALAPAWY (Egypt).—Impossible for 
us personally to correspond with you, but we shall 
always be plad to hear from you or other pupils 
of the Government Egyptian school. 


E. GRAHAM.—It is not so much recreation you want 
as rest. You do not have enough sleep for your 
ave. To be up at your early hours you should be in 
bed as soon after nine o'clock as possible. 


J. 8. P.—There were no copper pennies in 1707. 
Copper pennies were first issued in 1797. When in 
good condition, they are now worth half-a-crown. 


J. W. D. and R. P. P.—The William III. shilling 
is worth, perhaps, four shillings; the Georgian 
silver coins are worth double their face value. There 
is no one book ; but you could not do better than 
get Thorburn's Coins of Great Britain and lre- 
land," published by Upcott Gill, Drury Lane. 


G. S. (Rushworth, Victoria) — Thank you for your 
letter. We are glad you found tlie B.O.P.” m 


those trees. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, В.Х., 


Author of “ The Ivory Hunters,” * The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, eic. etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—LIFE IN A TREE—LEAVING THE DEAR OLD VILLAGE. 


IMMIB RAEBURN, though himself but a 

helpless invalid, was a great admirer 

of our hero Doddie, of his strength, his dash, 

and his go; ay, and of his hopes and ambi- 
tions also. 

“What a firm arm you are growing, 
Dod," he said one day. as he felt his friend’s 
biceps. Then. Feel this," he added, 
holding out his poor thin arm laughingly. 


There's a biceps to be proud of. Just 
like an umbrell handle, isn't ic?“ 

Hush, Jimmie," said Doddie. “ You 
mustn't talk like that —it hurts me. You 


will grow into à man though, you'll always 
be—” 

“ A hunchback, Dod ? ” ' 

“Well, perhaps a little deformed, you 
know.” 

* Ah! Doddis, I'll never be a man. It 
is long, long since hope has left me. Some- 
times I think I would be better dead. 
Sometimes I am dead." 

“ No more of that, Jimmie. 
my lad." 

“ Nay, but you must let me speak, Doddie, 
because it comforts and soothes me to tell 
my thoughts to others. But I sometimes 
wonder if the doad down in their graves can 
hear. But, Doddie, I awoke early the 
other morning—we poor invalids often 
awake early, you know. I did not open my 
eyes quite, for I heard a rustling, hushing, 
whispering sound, and, just for a time, 
Idid think I was dead, and that this was 
the wind in the grass above me. Thon I 
became more awake, and knew it was only 
the little waves whispering, whispering on 
the sands. But oh! Doddie, I love the 
sea in all its moods, and if a miracle took 
place, and I grew straight and strong, Га 
soon be far away in other lands. Аз you 
will be, Dod. Oh! you must go to sea, and 
as long as J live I'll follow all your wander- 


No more, 


ings in the lattera you are sure to write me.“ 


H> held up his white hand now. 

** Listen, Doddie," he said, as a great sea 
boomed on the dark rocks. My doctor 
says I must not read poetry. But I couldn't 
live if I didn't. And yon sound puts me 
in mind of this: 


“О wild grey rocks, О weed-grown rocks, О white rocks 
wet with spray, 
By happy waters washed all night, by sunbeams 
kiss: d all day, 
Among your rifts a little wave has strayed and lost 
its way. 


“<Q stay with us,’ the rocks besought, ‘bleak though 
we be and bare, 
We have never so small a crevice but a wave may 
shelter there, 
And tell us tales of your deep-sea home, of the occan 
far and fair." 


“They locked the wave in their wild brown arms, they 

woo'd it like a bride, 

But minnte by minute it dwindled there, till it sank 
in the sands and ded: 

And iu tlie shadow of rugged rocks, more lost it sank 
поа low, 

It died what time the first small star looked out of the 
after-glow. 


““ No, I couldn't live away from the sea, 
Doddie—for the sea seems the voice of God 
and the melody of eternity.” 

Doddie Lees sat there for a time holding 
his friend's thin, worn hand, till the regular 
breathing told him he had gone to sleep, to 


dream perhaps of the waves; for the weakly 
ones of this world have ever two lives— 
a waking and a sleeping life. God tempers 
thus the wind to the shorn lamb. 


There were a trio of students now. There 
were Aggiə Ogilvie, oftentimes abstruse, 
Doddio Legs, cultivating the utile et dulce, 
and Jimmie Raeburn, with his poetry. But 
there was no friction, because each took 
an interest in the studies of the others. 

When tired they talked as they sat beside 
Jimmie's whealed couch, or the invalid lad 
brought forth his flute, «quietly, somewhat 
sadly. It was a very melodious instrument, 
and how he managed to instil into it, or 
extract from it, so much poctical pathos 
and feoling it would have been difficult to 
say. He told his listeners that he had been 
taught everything by the birds and the 
waves, 

Laying aside his beloved instrument one 
evening, just as the crimson sun was setting 
in a brightly orange sky and a gentle 
breeze blowing softly off the sea—'' There 
is one thing," he said, “ that I envy you.” 

“ Yes?” 

* Your house in yonder tree. Up yonder,” 
he added; the wind must be very soothing 
and the rustle of the leaves must mingle very 
sweetly with the song that the waves sing 
to the sands," 

He was silent for a time now, but his word 
set Doddie a-thinking. And that very 
evening Doddie told his father what the 
boy had said. | 

His father smiled, but gladdened Dod's 
heart by saying: 

“ Nothing easier, George, boy!” 

Nothing easier, Dad?“ 

“Nothing вазі, Dod. A Ы of a 
cushioned chair, in which, now. he is ullowed 
to sit, you know; a bit of a lifc-line round 
it, à block and tackle—hoist away !—heave 
and she goes !—and there you are! 

There cam? a spell of the wildest kind of 
weather, during which not even those hardy 
fishermen dared venture to sea, and the 
tims was occupied by some of Ogilvie's 
clever men in getting all arranged, hoisting- 
gear and all complete. Nothing was said 
to Jimmie about the arrangement, however, 
till all was complete, safe, and working 
easily. 

First Aggie hoisted Doddles up in it, and 
swung him in with a neat turn. Then 
Doddles hoisted Ашле with the cat in her 
lap, and this they did over and over again. 
After which Jimmie clapped his thin white 
hands and cried “ Hooray!” and the 
mastiff Prince mad» the welkin ring with 
his joy-barks. Prince did not know in the 
least what he was supposed to be barking 
about. He knew there was & bit of joy 
flitting around somewhere, and he was 
impelled to join the chorus. 

The sea went down, the sun shone forth 


once more, and under gentle favouring- 


winds the boats put forth to sea, with a 
rising barometer. 

It was the beginning of school holiday 
time, for the corn was turning yellow in 
the fields, and by-and-by the farmers 
inland would be busy indeed. 

Aggie Ogilvie, assisted by Doddie, did 
all they could think of to tidy and smarten 
up the house in the tres for Jimmie’s 
reception. There really was not a great 


deal that could be done, except to sweep 
the deck—the house was seven feet by seven 
as to dimensions—see to the substantiality 
of the bulwarks and security of the awning 
overhead, separate the branches somewhat, 
on the sea side, so that an uninterrupted 
view might be had right away to the horizon, 
and hang fresh wildtiowers in bouquets and 
festoons upon the branches ; then early in 
the afternoon Aggie and Doddie, with 
Prince, set out to bring Jimmie and to tell 
him the gladsome news. 

He was overcome with the joy of it —so 
much so that there were tears in his eyes, 
and he could not trust himself to speak, 
but onlv to seize Aggie's hand with both 
his own and press it to his cheek. 

Prince had done all his mad galloping 
and capering before he reached the boy's 
house, and looked quite old and steady as 
they harnessed him to the wheeled couch. 

He growled a little angrily at a big 
stupid half-bred that barked at him and 
danced before him. 

" Wait," the mastiff seemed to say, " till 
I get home with my charge, then I'll retam 
and have a word with you." 

Aggie and Doddie had arranged а couch 
of ferns and heather for their invalid, 
in the house in the tree, from which he 
could see both sky and ocean far and wide. 

The boy did not speak at first, but, with 
that happy though somewhat sad smile on 


his pale face, contented himself by looking 


all around him. 

"Oh." he said at last, this little home 
is fit for fairies or even for the angels! 
And, Aggie.” he added, as the breeze sighed 
through the broad rough leaves and toyed 
with the girl's hair, I feel sure that I am 
going to get well, if I spend some time 
every day in this lovely place. Dod, my 
boy, hope has returned. Here is how 
I feel d 

He pulled out his flute, joined the pieces, 
and played so joyous and sweet a lilt that 
Im sure the linnets came nearer to listen. 

But the trio could pursue their studies 
up here just as well as on the ground below, 
for when a higher breeze than usual blew. 
sheltering curtains could be Jowered agains! 
the weather sides. , 

And in six weeks’ time there came a rosier 
tint upon the invalid's cheeks, and his lips 
grew redder, too. 

They grew all three hardy as the heather, 
and when the wind blew not too high ne 
amount of cold prevented them from 
roosting in that tree. 

Ah, weel !—we see that life even in a fish- 
ing-village may be idyllic, but of course If 
depends a good deal on ourselves. 4 
then youth is really and truly the happiest 
period in our lives, and I never yet met the 
man or woman who did not look back to it 
with regret because it had flown away. 

More or less of grief cometh to every one. 
во, shortly after we enter our teens, and when 
our twenties begin, we are just like barques 
leaving the happy harbour-mouth to be 
tossed upon life's i ocean. 
comes then, and lucky are we if it does no! 
accumulate as the years go by. 

That summer and the next flew very 
quickly past. . 

Ogilvie and Lees were smoking their 
together one evening, seated aft in 
latter's big boat. 
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* The schoolmaster,” Lees was saying, 
‘tells me the boy is very clever, that he 
can do little more for him, and that he is 
advanced enough to enter the University 
and compete for a bursary.” 

“ That I'm sure he is, John." 

“ But that to make the assurance doubly 
sure he ouzht to have six months at least 
at the old Grammar School in Aberdeen." 

And it would be a shame and a sin, John, 
to deprive the lad of that advantage." 

“True, true, but ah! my best friend, I 
haven't had muca luck for a year or two 
now, and I haven't ——" 

Listen, John—don’t say another word, 
because I know what you would say. I 
have a bit of savings, and we are brothers 
in all but blood. I'll sent the boy to the 
Gramm ir School. No—no! I won't take 
a refusal. I look upon Doddles, as Aggie 
calls him, as almost my own son.” 

John did not reply, he simply bent forward 
and shook his friead's hand; then in silence 
they smoked together for fully another 
hour. 

Both were thinking of their own younger 
days that seem3d now so far away, and 
espocirlly of that cruis» to Yarmouth, and 
the lottery of marriage in which they had 
drawn such very difforent tickets. Ogilvie 
at that tim» appeared to have made the 
best bargain, and would not have exchanged 
his bonnie open-faced English lass for the 
pretty, piquant, dark-eyed French girl that 
John Les had led from church. 

In the wreaths of smoke that went curling 
towards the sky he could sec all the 
pretty picture even now: the picture of 
that doubl» wedding in the great old. 
fashioned Englis 1 church, with its splendid 
windows of stained glass, which imparted 
such an air of semi-gloom to the sacred 
edifice, and m id» th» girl by his side shudder 
а little and cling closer to his arm; the 
Intonel voice of the parson, so different 
from anything ever heard in the far north; 
and the slem song of the great organ 
which m.d» his newly wedded wife cry. 
Then the silent walk down through the 
gras y churchyard, and the little attempt 
at joking and f»rc»d m»ráment, all of which, 
howeve-, became na ural at last, when the 
party cim» in sight of the ss1—the glorious 
8ea!—sparkling in the sunlight of that 
summer forenoon. 

Н neymoons were not fashionable in 
those days, with Scotch folks at all events. 
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But a splendid coach and four was waiting 
them to take them off on a long delightful 
drive to Lowestoft, which was as old- 
fashioned then as it was in the days when 
Napoleon was threatening invasion. The 
dinner at the cosy inn, the drive baok. 
Honeymoon, indeed! What need for that 
when their lives, John's and his, were to 
b» all one delightful honeymoon. Poor 
Ogilvie! During that drive back to Yar- 
mouth he would not have exchanged places 
with Prince Albert himself. So splendid 
were his hopes! Ah! but they melted and 
fled as molts the silvery mists of morning off 
the sea. His poor wife was dead and under 
the grass. Yet there seemed but little change 
in Mrs. Lees, and here to-night, as she 
gently moved about, her smile seemed just 
as sweet, her eyes as bright, and step as 
right as ever. 

Ogilvie sighed a little as he looked at her, 
but the kindly smilo was on his face, even 
if his blue eyes were a trifle moist. 


It was arranged, therefore, that Doddie 
should enter tae Grammar School, which 
till then had been under the rectorship of 
a clover but somewhat erratic Irishman, 
grand young Geddes, afterwards Sir William, 
and Professor of Greek at the University, 
he having received advancement. 

By this time Doddie was sturdy, tall, and 
strong, and clos» on fourteen years of age. 
He was as bold as a lion, and often went to 
sea with his father, the stormiest of nights 
never making him afraid. Young though 
he was, he was the best diver in Bogielea. 
Doddie was never content with simply 
standing on a boulder, assuming the shape 
of a Scotch fancy canary, which is semilunar, 
and diving into water soma eight or ten feet 
deap. No, he must se»k out the tallest 

erpendiculwr rock where the water that 
[роз or гозэ aginst its black sides hardly 
had a bottom. Down from this he would 
das^ like a stormy petrel, and with the force 
and sp»»d of an arrow, which carried him 
so fir beneath the surface that onlookers 
would be making certain he never could 
emerge alive aguin. But lo! while they 
still gazed in doubt, yonder sone fifty yards 
from the rock foot, some hing dark arose, 
then two strong white arms and a broad 
chest, and the boy was heading out to sea 
with tho spend and daring of a seal. 

Without claiming for young Doddie Lees 
the skill of an Admirable Crichton, he had 


(To be continued.) 
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two other acoomplishmente which no lad 
who intends going abroad to wilder countries 
than ours 8hould ever be without: he was 
an excellent boxer and a really first-class 
swordsman. To be sure, his sword was but 
a sturdy stick, but no other boy at school 
could touch him, and when Dod's sword 
was darting about them, threatening head 
or limbs, his opponents scarce could see it. 

Now, neither boxing nor swordsmanship 
comes natural to any boy, but Doddie had 
been lucky in making the acquaintance of an 
old drill sergeant of the gallant t orty- Twa.” 
In his first lessons Doddie was lame enough 
in position and in everything else, and was 
quite angry with himself, but the sergeant 
laid a kindly hand on his head. 

" You have the will, my lad; just keep 
plodding away and you'll master the science 
yet.” 

Doddie had the will and the wish and did 
keep plodding, so at fourteen the art came 
easy to him, and he was quite as swift- 
handed as any old-time French duellist. 


When at long last Doddie started one 
morning early by the mail.coach that ran 
'twixt Bogielea and Aberdeen, it would be 
difficult to say what his feelings were. He 
loved his father and mother very much 
indeed; he loved Aggie Ogilvie—who, by 
the way, was in tears at parting—in a 
brotherly way; he loved everyone and 
everything in dear old Bogielea, and the 
honest mastiff Prince found a warm place 
in his heart. He loved, too, the ever- 
changing sea. Of course the sea beats on 
the sandy shores of Aberdeen, but it 
wouldn't be the same sea, 3t would not be 
his sca, and so he was sud very. 

On the other hand, to do him justice, he 
was a littl» afraid that his education would 
cost his father a bit more than he was able 
to afford, and that he mig'it not succeed in 
gaining a position in life that would enable 
him to repay that dearest and best of parents. 

But as the mail-coach swept round a 
distant corner, and Bogielea, with Aggie 
waving a  tear-wet handkerchief, and 
Jimmie Raeburn, and Prince, and all 
sud lenly disappeared, Doddie turned his 
face grimly towards the grey south. “I 
can but try,” he said to himself; ‘ try and 
try hard, and, if I fail, why, then I'll come 
back to Bogielea and my father's boat. 
What has been good enough for Dad will 
be good enough for Dod." 


DR. SILVER: A SCHOOL STORY. 
By REGINALD Н. Poorr. 


CHAPTER XIII. —MR. PICTON ASKS QUESTIONS. 


more like a soldier. But a few minutes’ 
conversation showed that Mr. Picton was 


It was very much like the cross-examina- 


Me PICTON lost no time in getting to work. i 
tion of a leading counsel, and Stanford turned 


His first step in that direction was to 
see the two boys who knew his nephew best. 
Neither Whitmore nor Stanford had the 
slightest idea of where Inglis had gone, but 
that did not prevent Mr. Picton from 
questioning them. 

He went to their study, preferring to see 
them on their own ground rather than in the 
somewhat trying atmosphere of Dr. Murray's 
room. 

Has there be»n any suggestion of trouble 
before this affair? he asked them after he 
had made them comfortable in his presence. 
For at first neither of the boys felt quite at 
ease. This was the first time they had 
seen Mr. Picton, who was a big, well-built 
man, with a somewhat severe and command- 
ing manner. He would have made a good 
second to Dr. Murray, though he lacked 
the short beard of the Doctor and looked 


scarcely so formidable as he appeared ; or, at 
any rate, he could unbend a little. 

“ There was a row before this," Stanford 
explained. “ Beazley and two other fellows 
in our form invited him to go with them to 
a billiard saloon and the Head got to know 
all about it. Some of the fellows thought 
that Bob must have sneaked—but of course 
he didn't." 

"[see. Dr. Murray will be able to decide 
that point. Hehas not be2n friendly, then, 
with some of the fellows ? " 

“None of us are very friendly with 
Beazley—but Beazley has nothing to do 
with this. We don't hit it very well with 
him, that's all." 

“ But Beazley has not been more antago- 
nistic to Bob than to you?” pursued Mr. 
Picton. 


to Whitmore to give him a chance. It was 
rather rotten to tell of all the rows between 
Beazley and Inglis; it was too much like 
telling tales. And yet Mr. Picton had a 
nght to know. 

* Beazley said that Bob had been telling 
one of the masters about his visits in the 
town," Whitmore explained after a pause. 
" And then when the Head got to know he 
said that only Bob could have told him. 
No one knows how Dr. Murray came to 
know, but he did hear of it, and some fellows 
thought it must have been Bob." 

“ So he came to be regarded aa a kind of 
sneak ? " Mr. Picton suggested. 

“ By some of the fellows—but most of 
them took no notice of what Beazley said. 

Mr. Picton thought over this for some 
time. At length another question came forth. 
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“ I suppose Bob knew no one outside the 
school— people not connected with the 
school, I mean ? ”’ 

" No." Both Whitmore and Stanford 
were certain on this point. 

Sure? asked Mr. Picton. 
quaintance with anyone at all ? ” 

A sudden idea entered Whitmore’s mind. 
He turned to Stanford and addressed his 
next answer principally to him. 

I suppose Silver can't have anything to 
do with this? He's not a likely chap to 
know anything about it, is һе?” 

Stanford shook his head. The scientist 
had no connection with the matter in his 
mind. 

`“ Who is Silver ? " asked Mr. Picton. 

Little by little the whole story of their 
acquaintance with Dr. Silver was told. 
Mr. Picton possessed the art of asking 
questions, and by the time he had exhausted 
his stock there was very little that Stanford 
or Whitmore knew about the scientist which 
had not been told to Mr. Picton. 

A few more questions, and Mr. Picton left. 

“ Thanks very much," he said, quite 
sincerely. I think with all the informa- 
tion you have given me that we should be 
able to discover something.“ 

" 1 should think so too," Whitmore re- 
marked when their questioner had closed the 
door. Crumbs! But that man takes the 
biscuit for asking questions. Got any fizz 
knocking round, Stan ? І feel thirsty.” 

Stanford began to search for refreshment. 
“JI hope,” he remarked, that they do 
manage to find something out about Inglis.” 

“ Well," Whitmore said, philosophically, 
"if Dr. Murray and Picton between them 
ean't discover anything I guess it's just about 
hopeless anyone else trying. But it is a 
queer business," he added. Wonder what 
made Inglis clear off without saying a 
жога?” LE 

“ Don't know," Stanford answered. Апа 
that was about as far as they could go. It 
was а mystery. 

Meanwhile Mr. Picton was still asking 
questions. He was in the Doctor's drawing- 
room now and was asking the Head a multi- 
tude of things. 

'" Who told you that some of the boys 
had been to a billiard saloon in the town ? " 

The Head reflected for a minute. “I 
remember the whole circumstances now. 
One of the masters, Mr. Schultz, mentioned 
the matter to me and asked my advice. He 
had discovered the facta quite accidentally, 
and thought I ought to know. Не was very 
apologetic about it, I remember." 

" And who is this man Schultz?" Mr. 
Picton inquired. 

Our physics master; he also takes some 
of the forms in German. He only came this 
term." 

“ From where ? " 

One of the best technical schools in Ger- 
many. We were very fortunate to get him. 
I am afraid you will not discover any clue in 
Mr. Schultz." 

" No?" asked Mr. Picton. “I scarcely 
expect that. And you say Schultz is a 
first-class шап?” 

" Yes," agreed Dr. Murray. There is 
no doubt about his testimonials nor his 
ability toteach. He is, of course, somewhat 
different from the average English master ; 
Continental methods аге not quite the same 
as ours.“ 

" No, I suppose not. Was he your 
personal choice or did the governors select 
him ? " 

Mine.“ Dr. Murray replied. “ Cun- 
ningham, our last physics master, left at 
very short notice, and wrote recommending 
Schultz to fill the vacancy. Schultz wrote 
soon after saying that Cunningham had told 
him of the opening, and as he wished to 


¢“ No ac- 
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have English experience he offered his 
services. Everything was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I offered him the post on my 
own responsibility and he accepted it.” 

Mr. Picton smiled. " We don't seem to 
advance very much. By the way, do you 
know anything about the man who lives at 
Abbey Grange— Dr. Silver, I think his name 
is?" 

“I know very little about him," Dr. 
Murray answered. I met him once at the 
opening of the Willsden Technical Institute. 
He was present, 1 remember, but I merely 
exchanged greetings with him. He has the 
reputation of being a great student and 
is carrying out some big experiments at 
Abbey Grange. The Woods have been closed 
to the public in consequence." 

“ Except to the members of the renowned 
G.E. Society," laughed Mr. Picton. 

* I don't know the society," answered the 
Head. Scientific? 

" Very," said Mr. Picton. I have 
learnt more of your school than you know 
yourself, Dr. Murray, though Iam afraid I 
ought not to tell." 

The Doctor looked puzzled, and Mr. Picton 
gave a brief explanation of the G. E. Society. 

But surely,“ said the Head, these boys 
are not allowed to go to the Woods ? ” 

They were there only a week or two ago, 
not only by Dr. Silver's express permission, 
but he actually entertained them to tea. 
All the boys except one were shown the 
various objecta of interest about the house. 
The one exception was my nephew, who did 
not accompany the others in the sightseeing. 
He and „Dr. Silver joined the party just 
before they started for school again. Why 
he did not go round the house with the 
others no one knows ; he refused to talk with 
his friends on the matter and they did not 
press him." 

It seems to me began the Doctor. 

That Silver, whoever he may be, has 
some interest in this matter," interrupted 
Mr. Picton. 

It would certainly appear so," answered 
the Head. 

So we are getting оп a little," Mr. Picton 
added. I should like to see this boy 
Beazley in his own study if I may." 

Some ten minutes later Beazley was told 
that some one wished to see him. He went 
to his study and found Mr. Picton waiting 
for him. 

“ Hope І am not troubling you ? ” asked 
the visitor. 

„Not at all sir," said Beazley, and sat 
down. 

^ You know my nephew, Bob Inglis, of 
course," Mr. Picton said. “ І am trying to 
get all the information I can which may help 
me to discover what has become of him. 

Beazley nodded. “If I can do any- 
thing 7 

“That is what I thought. I know, of 
course, all about the little trouble there was 
between you and him, but that is ended— 
except one little detail. Had you any reason 
for saying that you knew he had told other 
masters about your visits to the billiard 
room? 

Beazley looked somewhat surprised, but 
he was not the fellow to be floored by a 
straight question. Beazley, whatever else 
he might be, was not lacking in courage. 

“ I had very good reason, sir, for saying 
that," he answered. 

" Good!" Mr. Picton appeared to be 
pleased rather than annoyed by the answer. 
" І guessed from what I have already been 
told that you were not likely to make an 
2ссивміоп without good grounds. I hope, 
considering the present circumstances, that 
you won't mind telling me what those 
reasons were." | 

I had it on the very best authority, sir.“ 


Beazley answered. that he had told one of 
the masters.” 

Who told you ? " pursued Mr. Picton. 

* 1 am sorry,” said Beazley, '' but I would 
rather not tell you that.” 

“ Could you tell me the name of the 
master? 

Is it necessary, sir? asked Beazley. 
He began to feel uncomfortable with Mr. 
Picton. I—I'm afraid I can't tell you 
thet either. I made a promise 

"I am very sorry," said Mr. Picton 
“ But you are perhaps aware that this matter 
has been placed in the hands of the police. 
It is much more serious than you think 
We are bound to get the truth eventually, 
and you will be wise if you tell me all you 
know." 

Beazley started. 
know anything 
abruptly. 

Mr. Picton smiled. °“ No, I don't think 
youdo. But I have an idea that you played 
your part in it, though perhaps you were not 
aware of it. Shall I tell you the name of the 
master ? ” 

Beazley did not answer. He began to 
wish Mr. Picton would go. He had some 
kind of feeling that the man was simply 
playing with him. And a fellow who in- 
dulges in sarcasm himself hates others to be 
sarcastic. 

The master who was told of your visits 
to the billiard room was Mr. Schultz," said 
Mr. Picton. Now who told you that Inglis 
had told Mr. Schultz ? ” 

Beazley looked somewhat defiantly at 
Mr. Picton. This was a rotten game to 
play. 

* Mr. Schultz himself, of course," he an- 
swered. What was the use of the man asking 
questions when he already knew the answer. 

But if Mr. Picton knew the answer he 
seemed considerably surprised. 

* Ah! Mr. Schultz himself told you! 
This is interesting." 

" Very," Beazley murmured. 

Mr. Picton asked no more questions, but sat 
for some time apparently thinking over what 
he had heard. After a short time he rose. 

“ Well, I am much obliged to you," he 
said, holding out his hand to Beazley. 
“ I quite understand your position—but I 
hope you understand mine. Good-after- 
noon." 

“ Good afternoon, sir," said Beazley, 
without much enthusiasm. 

“ And now,” Mr. Picton told the Doctor 
a few minutes later, we can begin work 
іп real earnest. 1 think we have one or two 
clues to act upon." 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


dis exit from the cave was made success- 
fully an hour or two before dark, after 
a little difficulty, although at first Sir 
Frederick found it hard to face that shudder- 
ing scramble along the cliff side, overt he 
deep waters commingling their flood with 
the sullen weedy sea. The marshes 
were also satisfactorily negotiated, and, 
followed by the wondering but faithful 
Ko, they began their wary march back to 
the distant hills. They had purposely 
chosen night for safety, but it was evident 
that poor Ko’s mind was harassed by the 
choice 'twixt following his new unknown 
and mysterious friends, and making his way 
back alone to the fastnesses of his secluded 
retreat. 

The good fellow doesn’t want to retire, 
Pm thinking," said Sir Frederick, but I 
don’t imagine he can have the thinnest 

host of a notion as to what we're up to. 

y, Gratton, couldn’t you pick a few words 
out of your memory to guide him ? ”. 

The boy shook his head. 

“ Tonly know just the commonest things, 
he said, and a sentence like I should want 
for that would be quite out of my depth. 

you know, sir, I fancy I’ve got a hazy 
sort of idea as to the way we're regarded by 
the folks here." 

He explained his struggle with the priests 
over the word “ Anglo," and his subsequent 
discovery of its supposed meaning. 

" And so it's like this, in my opinion," 
be concluded. They've been divided 
between thinking us a kind of god or a 
sort of messenger from some land beyond 
this horrible sea. That would be why 
we didn't get chawed up right away, and 
perhaps why we didn't get turned into 
slaves ; and maybe that's why they've been 
80 anxious to keep tight hold of us till they 
screwed the message out. Anyhow, I should 
think these people had had enough excite- 
ment in just seeing us to talk of it to their 
childrens children and pass it on for 
ages! 

Sir Frederick laughed. 

" Well done, Gratton, boy; not half a 
bad notion, and a capital speech into the 
bargain," he remarked; " and, apart from 
foggy tradition of the dusty past, I should 
imagine they must have some kind of an 
idea of a land beyond here. We haven't 
seen any, but I can hardly believe that in 
this tangled morass round their shores there 
are no derelicts or spars which would tell 
eloquent tales of other human beings and 
their handiwork.” 

They found that the journey to the hill, 
despite its being in the night hours, was 
fraught with much danger of surprise. 
Apparently the visit of the mysterious 
white men was now well known, and, it 
being recognised that at least two were at 
large, some effort was being made to capture 
them. Without Ko's quick ear and ready 
knowledge they would probably have 
floundered into contact with natives, and 
their whereabouts would have been soon 
published abroad, if their capture had not 
been then and there effected. They came, 
however, to the hill without actual discovery, 
reaching it just before daybreak. And 
here Ko showed manifest uneasiness. 

“ "There's no doubt this place is regarded 
with some awe, probably as the shrine of 
their deities,” said Sir Frederick, when Ko 
evinced reluctance to proceed. “ It should 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
be a good thing for us, in helping to seclusion, 
but we must hurry up, for I daresay it will 
be watched." 

He patted the trembling slave kindly. 

“ Good-bye, my man," he said, and turned 
away in the dim light of early dawn. The 
two quickly disappeared into the shrubs, 
whilst Ko, with a final whisper of ‘‘ Nooma,”’ 
made stealthy way back. 

The daylight was on them in clear, full 
light, when, worn out and hungry, they at 
last climbed into the cabin of the deserted 
air-ship. They looked eagerly round. 
There was no Robeson, nor any sign of 
recent visit, save from the pestering apes. 
Gratton’s note had been untouched. 

* Relics of African travels in the far, far 
past, I expect," muttered Sir Frederick, 
alluding to the monkeys, if not indigenous 
to the place. Perhaps, also, those foul 
alligators, or crocodiles, are descendants 
of importations. But no matter. The 
question is how to avoid the monkeys now. 
For I hope and believe we are free for a 
time at least from men." 

After food and rest they applied them- 
selves to serious consideration of the plan 
for escape. A scrutiny of the balloons by 
the aeronaut led to much inward musing 
and shaking of the head. 

At last his mind seemed made up. 

“It’s the great venture, now." he re- 
marked, and with God's help "—he bowed 
his bare head and Gratton reverently 
removed his cap; in this situation the 
words seemed а  prayer—" with God's 
help we'll win our way to our own dear 
land." 

He sighed. Thoughts of the lad he could 
not hope to take with him filled his bereaved 
heart. 

“ Hard work. my boy," he said at last— 
“ hard work for both of us. I'm disposed to 
make every preparation first, so as to be 
in actual readiness, and then try to find 
Robeson. The other alternative seems 
to be too much of a see-saw; to seek him 
first and risk further capture before we are 
ready to make a run for it, if necessary, 
when he's found. Besides, I expect the 
places about here are watched now; but 
perhaps if we keep in the background 
they ll drop being on the look-out. And 
so, before anything else, to carry out my 
plan, we must get this cylinder open.” 

Gratton stared in speechless amazement. 

* My word. sir. we'll have a job!" 

* True; and we badly want our friend's 
help; but I daren't risk waiting. We've 
tools aboard, and the nuts that fix the sheets 
of the case are pretty easy to negotiate, I 
fancy. I want this large balloon out, and 
got into the crater mouth, hidden well 
away. Then we'l get the other out as 
well, into the same place, and run the gas of 
the smaller into the larger. That, I calcu- 
late, in spite of the shrinkage, will lift us all 
three easily. It ought even to have lifted 
the fourth ; my boy wasn't a heavy weight." 

For six days the two worked at high 
pressure. They took but little time for 
sleep. and their waking hours were full to 
overflowing. Now and again. for short 
intervals, they had to cry off, lest the 
labour they had undertaken should over- 
come them, but such brief snatches were 
grudged. Rest, unless they were asleep, 
was not of the value it should have been 
to them. It gave them more opportuni- 


ties to think, and their thoughts were 
nightmares then. 

The first day they had spent in fixing the 
webbing that had encircled the useless 
balloons, so that they were able, with care, 
to climb along the interior of the slanted 
cylinder. This in itself was no mean or 
easy task, and was fraught with consider- 
able danger. Gratton’s steady nerve and 
lithe activity stood them in good stead 
here. He hung where Sir Frederick would 
have been powerless, and managed by 
sheer energy and determination to get the 
greater portion of the lower half of the 
cylinder so equipped that they might begin 
upon the nuts of the end where the pro- 
pellers worked. But even on this first day 
the rest they had to snatch occasionally 

roved a source of worry to them, to Sir 
Frederick in particular, whose strength 
had been drained so considerably during 
the past week. 

“JI can't bear to think what a weight of 
chances there are against us," he said, as 
they sat down to a meal after the morning's 
work. We may even now be watched, 
and, if the hill is holy, who knows how long, 
even then, we may be left unmolested. 
Then, every day of delay may mean less 
chance of getting at our friend. And the 
shrinkage may continue, if we delay too long, 
to such an extent that the balloon will lose 
its lifting power. We shall have a tough 
job, too, with those wretched apes ‘“ 

"Oh! I don't know," cried Gratton; 
“jf we can manage to bowl over one or two 
they'll let us alone, I expect. You say 
those two being smothered scared them off 
for а time. Well manage somehow.” 

Sir Frederick clapped him on the back. 

Well done, my lad,“ he said, cheering up 
a little. Come along, we'll have another 
try, anyhow.” 

Gratton's surmise as to the mischievous 
monkeys proved fortunately correct. They 
had not been troubled by these creatures 
during the morning, but in the afternoon a 
shrill chattering announced their return. 
Several hours were lost in the attempt to get 
the better of the wary brutes, but fortune 
at last put matters into the hands of the 
two watchers. One of the monkeys getting 
its claw incautiously through a crack in the 
cylinder near where Gratton was working, 
the boy slipped a running noose of stout 
twine over the limb and made the creature 
fast. The commotion was terrible. The 
victim, a well-grown member of the tribe— 
none of them were very large—raised 
piteous cries, and was answered by sym- 
pathisers all round. His struggles from 
the other side to withdraw his hand were, 
however, unavailing, and Sir Frederick 
eventually managed to get round, braving 
the missiles of the others, and kill the 
screeching thing. This appeared to have the 
desired effect, for, on seeing the dead body of 
their comrade, the rest withdrew, chattering 
with fear, and their interference after that 
was not of much count. 

The two available balloons being well 
netted, and secured to the cylinder cabins, 
by the third day considerable progress had 
been made in the work of opening out the 
higher portion of the sheath. It was 
terribly hard work, and the difficulty was 
increased by the danger of letting fall any 
of the metal sheets or the propellers upon 
the balloón underneath. True, these were 
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individually not of unmanageable weight, 
but the position in which the two had to 
work more than made up for the lightness 
of the material they were manipulating. 
With heavy metal they would have been 
powerless. But at last, without any mis- 
haps to speak of, when one remembers 
the magnitude of the task, the stern of the 
cylinder was removed, and the way clear 
to the sky. 

* Yet, for the life of me,” said Gratton, 
looking up at the dizzv height above him, 
and down into the no less dizzy depths, as 
he sat astride a bent edge of the casing— 
for the life of me I don't see how we're 
going to get that balloon up, sir. 1 suppose 
we mustn't loose it yet? 

" Loose it yet!” cried Sir Frederick, 
his arms over the edge of the sheath, and 
his feet in some of the supporting network. 
“ Why, my boy, we should soon be without 
any balloon at all, or else be whisked 
dangling over a thousand feet of air before 
we knew it ! " 

* Of course; what а juggins Iam! But is 
it really necessary to move the balloon from 
here ? And how are you going to do it ? ” 

Sir Frederick made a mental survey of 
the position. 

„There's a good deal to be said for going 
to the crater," he replied, “ and a good deal 
for stopping here. On the whole, I'm dis- 

sed for the crater, because we've a clearer 
field to start from, if a rush should be 
necessary. I can't tell whether the natives 
may not know more of this place than we 
think, and might possibly cut off our retreat 
‘to here, whereas the open crater is more 
get-at-able. Against that we must set off 
the more exposed position of the balloon. 
But even then I am disposed to think the 
move on the whole advantageous. To-day 
the wind is slightly away from the clitf 
edge, but when we want to make our final 
flight it might be beating towards the rock, 
and the balloon might be cut." 

The method of moving had next to be 
considered. The suspended network of the 
large balloon was weighted with metal 
sheets and stores until the great bag was 
almost balanced with cable added, and gave 
no overmastering pul. But the cable 
available for keeping the whole in check 
would certainly not reach much more than 
half-way up the hill from the cylinder, and 
the problem of the transport had still to be 
solved. Under the able guidance of Sir 
Frederick and the steady head of the boy 
even this difficulty was at length overcome. 
Gratton made several attempts on the 
afternoon of the fourth day before he was 
successful] in reaching a point on the cliff, by 
means of the gully, about half-way up the 
hillside, where the cable end might be fixed 
to a jutting rock. To this place, after much 


E XCEPT for a few stray instances, and these 
4 generaly of a mildly amateur type, 
bushranging in Australia is now a thing of 
the past. 

But when Somers first went to the colonies, 
five-and-thirty years ago, it was a common 
enough thing for a bank to be stuck up." 
Now and again а manager or an accountant 
was Shot; mail coaches were stopped and 
robbed; and instances were known when, 
out of pure devilment, raids were made on 
the police barracks of country townships, 
the officers in charge were captured and left, 
gagged and bound hand and foot, on their 
own beds, or tied to chairs, whilst the 


struggling, the cable was hoisted, the other 
end being securely attached to the balloon. 
All being made secure, he descended, and 
the two had à meal and a rest, waiting the 
fall of night. 

The crucial moment came at last. Satis- 
fied that the bag was balanced to required 
nicety, Sir Frederick released it from the 
cylinder. Both held their breath as the 
balloon rose slowly upwards. The outer 
skin had been doubly protected where the 
bulge might scrape the cliff by some of the 
coatings of the other bags, which would 
be removed before the final flight. Slowly 
the whole curious and clumsy arrangement 
lifted itself clear of the doomed Sunflower 
and faded into the darkness. As yet the 
waxing moon gave little light in the sky, and 
they hoped that their chances of working 
undetected were good. 

It was not possible altogether to see how 
the balloon fared against the rock, but, 
judging by the slight wind, it would barely 
touch the cliff, and there were no trees above 
to entangle it. The two then set out for 
the summit by the climb through the crater. 
Up here the light was sufficient, under the 
crescent moon, to enable them to just dis- 
cern what they were dcing. The balloon 
floated some twenty feet above the summit 
and the cable was perhaps thirty feet from 
the cliff edge. Sir Frederick had a long and 
thin rope, weighted at the end. It took 
him some little time, but eventually he suc- 
ceeded in lassoing the balloon’s cable, and 
in drawing the whole towards the hill 
summit, where things were made secure. 
At earliest dawn Gratton was ready to 
release the cable end half-way up the 
cliff side; and then the balloon was safely 
towed to the crater basin, and secured, after 
hard work, over a clearing upon the inner 
cone. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Gratton. The cry 
escaped him before he was aware; this 
success, after their untiring etforts, cheered 
him into the mad act. In fear and trembling 
they waited a possible detection after the 
shout, but all was still, and they breathed 
freely again. 

The whole of that day was devoted to the 
making of the cage by means of a metal 
Sheet suitably stiffened with wooden cross- 
pieces and wire ropes, silk cloth being tied 
roughly round the outer strands of the ropes, 
thus forming a clumsy basket for the 
travellers. This was stowed with provisions 
and all that they could put in with safety. 
Both workers also allowed themselves the 
luxury of a clean change of garments, Sir 
Frederick discarding his native garb, 
although he stowed it in the balioon car. 
The next night the second balloon was 
similarly transported, this being a much 
lighter taak. 


BAILED UP. 
Bv JOHN Lana. 


bushrangers made hay in the township and 
district. 

For the most part, however, they abstained 
from taking human life, except now and again 
in the case of a stand-up fight with the 
police; though, occasionally, there wouldcrop 
up in their ranks a tiger like the notorious 
Morgan, who shrank from no amount of 
bloodshed, who seemed to enjoy rather 
than otherwise the sensation of shooting a 
man. 

It was the month of June, winter time in 
Australia, when Somers landed at Sandridge 
from the good ship Highfiter. Contrary 
winds and various mishaps had made the 
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“ Now, laddie,” said Sir Frederick, whea 
this was effected, we are drawing nearer 
to the final scene. To-day you must sleep, 
and to-night you must reconnoitre round 
Tamah. I hardly dare to send you alone, 
yet it needs must be so, I fear." 

“Pm game! said Gratton resolutely. 

“Т know it," was the answer. 60d 
have you in His keeping. Rest now, and 
we ll settle afterwards what to do." 

That evening, as darkness gathered, the 
two having commended their way to (God, 
the boy took up his courage in both hands 
and set forth, duly equipped with what small 
necessities he might need. It was agreed that 
Sir Frederick should wait by the balloon for 
forty-eight hours, to keep watch and ward. 
If by that time Gratton had not returned 
he should himself make for Tamah at all 
hazards. And if return to the balloon wer 
impossible, they were to try to make the 
cave of Ko a tinal meeting-place. But the 
balloon was to be their first and last hope, 
and it was only the fear of possible damage 
by monkeys, should they come here, that 
kept Sir Frederick on the hill. While 
Gratton was gone he would unite the 
gases of the two bags and put the final 
touches. 

To say that the boy had no fear would 
be untrue; but necessity is a whip with 
cutting lush, and the boy answered with 
splendid mettle to her sting. "Throughout 
the following day, having neared the city 
in the dark, he lay in hiding where he could 
spy out much of the place, and vainly tried 
to get sight of Robeson. By night he was 
desperate. He would once more test the 
effect of бте. He would creep under the 
darkness into the tunnel and pile dry grasses 
against the closed gates. Then, having fired 
these, he would rush quietly back and fir 
the grasses on the ridge, which were dry. 
And then, keeping well in the background. 
he would see what sign in the confusion he 
could get of Robeson. 

It was a crude plan, and would probably 
never have succeeded, even if carried out. 
But it never was. Не had taken food and 
quenched his thirst at a stream some little 
distance away, running into the river. Then 
he gathered a large armful of grass, and, 
having tied wisps round his boots to deaden 
sound, he crept in heart- beating silence 
towards the gates at the far end of the 
tunnel. 

On a sudden the ground slipped from 
beneath him. His wayward heart throbbed 
fiercely as, losing his hold on the great bundle 
of pampas grass he was carrying, he clutched 
out against a steep slope and slid with 4 
frightened gasp into black nothingness, with 
the noise of rushing waters in bis ears a 
he shot helplessly down. 

(Zo be continued.) 


voyage an unusually long one even for a sail- 
ing vessel, and the tedium of the latter part 
had been greatly increased to Somers by 4 
serious accident which confined him to lis 
cabin for many weeks. Even after landing 
his recovery was so slow that by the tme 
strength was completely regained his not 
too plentiful stock of money was at à low 
ebb, and work, immediate work of any 
sort, was a necessity. 4 

Work, however, when it must be found, 
has an ugly habit of masquerading # 
Will o’ the Wisp, and none that Somers 


then considered suitable, or indeed possible, 
"Bus-driving 


was by any means to be got. 
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a job put in his way by an old friend, himself 
once a smart officer in a smart Hussar regi- 
ment, did not commend itself to him after a 
day’s trial. But at last, when things had 
begun to look very black indeed, through 
the influence of another friend he obtained 
a post as clerk in a bank, at the not extrava- 
gant salary of 75l. per annum. 

The work was not hard, but it was to him 
desperately uncongenial and uninteresting. 
Somers, however, stuck to it, and after a 
time was sent up country on an increased 
salary, to occupy the post of accountant in 
a branch of the bank in a small und remote 
country town. Here life was less irksome, 
and after business hours a certain amount 
Duck and snipe 
were plentiful in the season, and Somers 
had always been a keen shot. A lucky 
windfall, too, had enabled him to invest in 
a good horse—horses were cheap in Australia 
in those days—and a year passed quietly and 


quickly. 


Towards the middle of his second year, one 
morning the manager of the branch entered 
the bank from his private room, carrying 
in his hand a letter. 

Here's а change for you, Somers," he 
said. ‘‘ Head Office has decided to open 
an Agency of this branch at Nurrungong, 
and you are to take cliarge. 


is purely to prevent our rivals, the United 
Bank of Australasia, from establishing them- 
selves in the district, and picking plums from 
our pudding. But vou needn't live there; 
you can ride up and down every day from 
here. Only you'll often have to carry a good 
bit of money with you, and you'll have to 
go armed always, of course. How do you 
feel as to that * ” 

Oh, thut’e all right," laughed Somers. 
“Гуе got my revolver; and, anyhow, I 
dare say nobody will interfere. The dis- 
trict is deadly dull and respectable." 

" Well, possibly," said the manager, 
doubtfully ; but we're close to the moun- 
tains, you know, and it's not a bad place 
for holding one up. However, we've got to 
do what we're told, so Ill drive up to 
Nurrungong to-day and take a cottage that 
I know has been standing empty for a time. 
It will do for a * bank’ at a pinch.” 

Little work, indeed, there was, as Somers 
found when he got into harness at Nurrun- 
yong. There were books to be kept, cer- 
tunly, but the daily entries therein were 
few ; and the new safe which the head office 
had sent up seemed to be almost of more 
use as an anchor, which. by its weight, 
might prevent the little  two-roomed, 
weatherboard cottage from being blown away 
across the plain, than as a receptacle for 
important documents. The money Somers 


‘carried with him daily to and from the 


branch bank. 

It was an out-of-the-world stagnant 
little place to which the Fates had sent him. 
A store, a post-office, one public-house, a 
blucksmith's shop, one or two cottages, and 
a Presbyterian church, without resident 
minister. That was about all, though on 
the good land alone the river flats the dis- 
trict was thickly populated by small and 
fairly prosperous farmers The " bank" 
was quite 150 yards from any other building, 
and customers were so few that often Somers 
thought if the bushrangers only knew it 
they might come in some day. gag and 
tie him to his chair, then be off with the 
“swag,” and no one in the neighbourhood 
would trouble much if the bank did not 
open for twenty-four hours or so. 

Police there were none nearer than the 
little town from which he rode daily. 

At first there was a not unpleasing excite- 
ment about the twenty-mile ride there and 
‘heck, The road, or rather track (for 


There will be: 
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it was innocent of macadam), was good 
going, and as he swung along through the 
gum scrub by the river. Somers wondered 
many a time what he would be likely to do 
supposing that a veritable bushranger did 
put in an appearance. Would he show 
fight, or would he tamely hold up his hands 
when told to bailup" ? It is easy enough 
to be heroic—in one's dav.dreams. But it 
may not be so easy when danger takes one 
unawares, as it has & habit of doing ; it may 
not be so easy when the other man “ has 
the drop " on one and it is а (оза up whether 
or not a bullet finds its billet in one's brain. 

But time passed without bringing any 
bushrangers, and the daily ride became 
almost a monotony. relieved only by in- 
frequent changes in the weather. lightened 
sometimes, to a man of Bomers's sporting 
instincts, by the upward rush of a mob of 
flustered black-duck from some water hole ; 
or, more frequently. by chattering flocks 
of gay parrots, green and gold, red and blue, 
dashing in and out through the trees. 

There was but one part of the track where 
the thought of bushrangers ever occurred to 
him, and that was at a sharp bend, where the 
road crossed the river by a wooden bridge. 
On either hand thick-leaved gum saplings, 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, crowded 
close in on each side of the bridge—an 
admirable spot for an ambush. There, if 
anywhere, it could be done, and through that 
part he made a practice of always going at 
a sharp canter. 

But if you only go on ** tempting provi- 
dence" long enough. something is sure to 
happen. 

Late one afternoon (it was English mai! 
day, and he had received letters which 
caused him to dream pleasant dreams and 
raised in him again the almost dead hope of 
returning home ere very long) Somers was 
cantering along, gaily whistling in time to the 
steady rhythm of his horse's feet, thinking 
of anything rather than of bushrangers. 

Suddenly, a rustle amongst the scrub 
through which he was passing immediately 
before reaching the wooden bridge—a rustle 
as of some heavy animal forcing its way 
through—caused his mare to shy and 
plunge and break into a gallop. A hurried 
glance behind showed him a bearded man 
on horseback push his way out from the 
thick undergrowth, and take up a position 
іп the middle of the road close to the bridge ; 
and on lookiny again to his front he found his 
way there also blocked by another bearded 
man on horseback. 

And even as he looked, the man in front 
raised a revolver, and roared to him to“ bail 
up.“ 
i He was trapped—hopelessly trapped. And 
to the winds went all recollection of his 
own revolver. He could think of nothing 
but of Rugby football as he had played it in 
the days when the game was more brutal 
than it now is. when almost indiscriminate 
“ hacking " was раге of the sport, and “a 
charge " was not seldom of a viciousness 
that would open the eyes of present-day 
performers. 

Down went Somers's head to his mare's 
neck as he drove the spurs into her flanks. 
Bang went the bushranger's revolver. A 
miss; and as the second shot sent a stab 
as of red-hot iron through his left arm, 
Somers crashed into the shoulder of the 
bushrenger’s horse, which was at the 
moment almost broadside on to him. A 
third shot rang out harmlessly as man and 
horse went ** all wavs,” and Somers and his 
mare reeled back from the shock. 

But thundering over the wooden bridge 
came the other bushranger, and before 
Somers could get under wav, or remember 
that he, too, had a weapon, two more shots 
were fired at him. 
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Then began a гасе. There was nothing 
to be gained by waiting for his opponent, for 
even a first-class revolver shot might be 
excused if in such circumstances he missed a 
mark even so big as a man. Unless one 
can take plenty of time, a revolver is not 
& weapon with which most men shoot straight 
(one has known a duel in a French colony 
in which the combatants fired six shots 
each with revolvers without damaging 
even their seconds ; and one, at least, of the 
principals was in deadly earnest) But 
when there is no time to lose, when one is. 
moreover, seated on an excited, plunging 
horse, a miss is certainly excusable. And it 
is no shame to Somers that, after one unsteady 
shot, he swung round and drove his mare 
along for all she was worth. Turning in the 
saddle. he fired two more shots back as he 
galloped, and one scemed to hit his pursuer's 
horse, for it swerved violently. 

The bushranger was possibly slightly the 
better mounted of the two, but his horse 
was not going kindly, the firing, and possibly 
a wound, had upset its balance. perhaps, 
and the race for a time was very even. But 
gradually the pursuer began to gain, and soon 
Somers saw that only some desperate remedy 
could save the bank’s money. 

On either side of the road ran a wide 
dry ditch, with, on the far side, a stiff log 
fence. To jump it, even with a clear straight 
run, would be a feat to be undertaken not 
lightly, and only as a last resource. To do 


it from the road as they galloped, was, of 


course, impossible. 

But Somers remembered that half a mile 
farther on the road turned at right-angles, 
and he resolved to have a try there, in the 
hope that the bushranger’s horse might 
refuse the jump. | 

Ав they пєагей the spot, he gathered 
bis mare well together, then sent her at it. 
Gallantly she rose, but rapped hard with 
every foot, and pecked badly on landing ; 
then a long stagger, and she was up and 
sailing away again, whilst a volley of blas- 
phemy and revolver shots, and cewsation 
of the steady thunder of the pursuing boofs, 
told that Somers had succeeded in shaking 
off his enemy. 

On they sped, the mare snagting with 
excitement, and reaching at her bridle ; 
and half a mile farther on, where Somers 
had meant to pull up, she flew a slip panel 
into the road, and stopped of her own 
accord. almost alongside of Sergeant Beck, 
of the Mounted Police, on his rounds. Beck 
was a very smart officer, concerned in the 
single-handed capture of more than one 
notorious criminal. and he had become one 
of Somers’s few friends. He was, or pre- 
tended to be, very deaf, and he had a custom 
sometimes of speaking in a strident bellow. 

* Hullo!” he roared. " What are you 
doing, going like that? What's wrong" 
Here, hold up, old man," as Somers swayed 
in the saddle. What's damaged you! 
You're all blood! Bushrangers ? What?“ 
(He had lost his deafness now, and was 
quiet and concise.) “ Fcllowed you? Back 
at the bridge? Look here. are you fit to 
reach Lowes's farm alone ? Stick to it, and 
try, like à man." And he bound up the 
wounded arm, and then, turning, rode hard 
for the bridge, whilst Somers made hin 
dizzy and uncertain way towards Lowes's 
farm, where he toppled over from loss of 
blood. 

The end of the day, as Beck afterwards 
told it to him, was this: 

As the Sergeant neared the bridge he 
saw & man vainly trying to raise another 
on to the back of a restless fidgety horse, 
but at sight of the police uniform he dropped 
his mate, threw himself into the saddle, and 
galloped furiously. . | 

Beck gainod rapidly, and called оп him 
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to surrender, but his only reply was a pistol 
shot. Then, as the bushranger put his 
horse at a fence, the animal again refused, 
and the man, throwing up his hands, sang 
out, Don't shoot, Sergeant! Don't shoot! 
I give up! The handcuffs were on him in 
a minute. 

On regaining the bridge. with his prisoner. 
Beck found the other man still lying, with a 
thigh and collarbone broken. where he and 
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his horse had been spreadeagled against the 
bridge rail by Somers’s charge. 

Both men received a sentence of several 
years, and to the Sergeant was given great 
kudos for their capture. 

It was no doubt owing to Beck's repre- 
sentations that the bank waxed enthusiastic 
over Somers, to whom the Board of Directors 
voted a gold watch and promotion. They be- 
haved, indeed. almost as if they were human, 


and not a bowelless board, and they would fain 
have taken him to their arms and made much 
of him; but better fortune called him home. 

And nov, though he is an old man, he still 
hunts occasionally with the Blankshire," 
and often, as he puts hie horsé at a jump, 
he thinks of the mare that took him se 
gallantly over the biggest fence he ever 
faced ; and he wonders if brave Sergeaut 
Beck is still in the land of the living. 


EE CREDE ———————————— 


URLED in the darkness of the fore-peak, 
and undisturbed by the tramp and 
shouts of the men as they passed out the 
hawser and made the barque fast to the 
tug that was chartered to take her into the 
Channel. the two lads fell fast asleep. When 
they woke, the bows were canted, and rising 
and falling to the swell of the sea. A brisk 
breeze was blowing. but of this, in their 
snug, retired corner, they were not aware. 
The humming, musical sound of it as it 
rushed against the canvas and swept through 
the rigging did not reach their ears. The 
smart slap of the waves on the bows beneath 
them, and the hiss of the spray as it sprang 
and fell from the cut-water, were distinctly 
audible, and proof enough that they had 
left theriver behind them, and were fairly in 
the Channel. e 

Everything was strangely quiet. They 
might have been alone on the Kittiwake. 
Listening intently, however, their hearing 
becoming more acute by fear, they detected 
the softly drawn sounds of a set of men 
breathing deeply. They dared not whisper 
to eaeh other. At last Terence summoned 
up courage to creep toward the aperture and 
peep into the forecastl-- Down the com- 
panion the morning sun was shining and 
filling the. cabin with mellow light. In the 
bunks, on either side, several men were sleep- 
ing. and two or three hammocks, swinging 
at an angle from the canted deck, were also 
occupied by somnolent seamen. The atmo- 
sphere was very close, and penetrated by 
the sickening smell of the bilge. Both the 
lads were affected a little by nausea. 
Terence retreated rather hastily, for the air 
in the fore-p2ak, if more confined, was purer 
than that in the cabin itself. 

The ineautious and hasty retreat of Terence 
nearly led to their discovery. H> knocked 
against Will, who was directly behind him ; 
and Will, fearing that Terence had been seen, 
half rose, and threw himself backward. 
striking his head against a tie-beam close 
under the deck. Will's cranium was hard, 
but the wood waa harder, and the thud of the 
blow frightened them. 

“ What was that? asked one of the men. 
turning in his bunk. 

Didn't hear anythin’.”’ answered another 
slespily from one of the hammocks. 

* I did," said th» first; “a rustlin’ and 
a knock i' the fore-peak. ` 

„ And a squeak also," added a third 
voies, as if it were a quotation. This third 
voice had a touch of humour in it, and the 
lads recognised it at once. Rats, Billy." 
he went on; rats. prospectin' for a meal; 
and right glad ought we to be to hear 'n. 
They do know a sound bit o' timber by the 
smell ob 'n. Cunnin' little beggars rats be, 
wi’ a wonderful gift o' foresight, like Solo- 
mon's ants—sailors all. from the quiver o 
their whiskers to the tip o' their tails; 
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and if the ship edn’t been sound, and certain 
to reach Iquique, every blessed mother's son 
and daughter ob 'n would ha' gone ashore 
at Bristol." 

“ Quiller.” shouted a fourth voice. stop 
that jawin do, and’ give us a chance to 
snooze! You be worse n а parson. ‘Twill 
be eight bells d'reckly." 

Silonce again fell upon the cabin, broken 
only by the deep breathing of the men. 

It was impossible for the lads to refrain 
from whispering as the day wore slowly on. 
Whether they were discovered or not, they 
had to talk to each other. Otherwise their 
position would have been unendurable. 

In low, sibilant tones, which, mingling 
with the swish of the waves, were lost to the 
men in the cabin, they discussed whether 
they should venture out in the evening or 
remain in their hiding-place until the follow- 
ing day. They decided to remain. Ac- 
customed to long fasts were they. Another 
twenty-four hours they might manage with- 
out food, but no longer; hunger would drive 
them out then. if they were not discovered 
and dragged out in the meanwhile. They 
knew that the farther the barque drew away 
from the land the likelier the skipper would 
be to find them employ ment for the rest of 
the voyage; but there was al:o the chance 
that he might transfer them to some passing 
steamer, and send them home. 

Early the second day they were roused 
by steps and voices in the cabin, and the 
entrance into the fore-peak of one of the 
men. Coils of rope and spare sails were 
stowed away here; indeed, these had made 
a fairly comfortable bed for the stowaways ; 
and, in response to the orders of the second 
mate, the men were fetching these out to 
overhaul them. ‘Terence and Will could sce 
the man against the light, but in the dark- 
ness he could not see them. "They shrank 
back against the ship's timbers, startled 
and suddenly wide awake. and stared at 
him with their big round eyes, enlarged by 
surprise and hunger, as if he were some 
strange animal advancing to devour them. 
He heard their movements, stopped, and 
whispered “ Rats! as if to reassure him- 
self; then. peering in their direction, with 
а vision rapidly accommodating itself to the 
gloom, he beheld the uncanny glimmer of the 
double pair of eyes. 

" Lor’ presarve из!” groaned tho super- 
stitious seaman, trembling in every limb. 
Four death’s lanterns all a-showin' at the 
same time!" and, with the perspiration 
gathering like beads upon his face, he began 
to retreat slowly towards the cabin. Not 
for a moment did he allow his eyes to 
wander from the four glimmering points 
before him. 

“ What's up ? " asked one of his mates. 

" Some'at unairthly," said he, dropping 
into the cabin. Took!” and he pointed 


to the place where the lads' eyes were 
glowing in the darkness. 

The sailors gathered in a knot and gazed 
in the direction of the pointing digit. 

^ Why are you standing there like a flock 
o` scared sheep?” exclaimed the ship's 
officer impatiently. ‘‘ Didn't I tell you to 
bring out the spare gear >” 

' Yes, sir, returned the man who had 
backed into the cabin again. ‘ But there 
be some'at beside spare gear yonder i' the 
darkness. We daresn't go in.” 

What do you mean? 

Corpse candles, sir, or some at o' that 
sort!“ 

" Nonsense, you silly lubbers! Stand 
aside there ! " and the men divided to allow 
him to precede them. 

A young fellow he was, with a grim ex- 
pression; and the lads realised that in 
another moment, unless they spoke, he 
would have grabbed them and dragged them 
out. 

" Well come quietly, sor,” said Terence. 

Oh. you will, will you!“ responded the 
second mate, covering his surprise by a well- 
dissembled coolness. * You'd better! How 
many are there of you ? " 

Only two, sor-—Will and myself.” 

And that you ll find to be two too many 
when the skipper gets hold of you ! ” said he, 
as he re-entered the cabin. Tumble out— 
lively now !—and let's see what you're like. 
and, following him, they almost fell into the 
midst of the assembled sailors. * Well, of 
all the scarecrows " and he broke off 
suddenly, unable to find language adequate 
to the occasion. Thin and weak and ragged 
were the two lads, and there was scarcely 
one among those rough men who did not 
pity them. Have you been in there ever 
since we left Bristol? 

Mes. sor, said Terence. 

Will did not speak. Lack of food, and the 
smell of the bilge, and the rolling of the vessel 
were causing him to shiver with sickly 
qualms, and his face was a pale yellow. 

Follow ш? aft," said the officer. and 
mind you," he whispered, leaning down to 
the two lads, ** say as little as you can to the 
Cap'n. You'll get it hot for this; you can 
not escape it; but, when he goes into his 
tantrum, if you answer him back he'll flay 
you alive." 

Forewarned by this advice, they staggered 
after him along the damp deck in the direction 
of the poop. The vivid light, after ther 
sojourn in the darkness, made them blink, 
so that they could scarcely take in their 
surroundings; and the fresh air, eweet and 
strong. after the stale atmosphere of the fore 
peak, revived them likea tonic. Before they 
were prepared for it, a thundering 7010 
assailed them from the break of the poop! 
and, looking up, they saw a red-faced dragon 
of a man, choleric, stamping the deck pies 
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his heavy sea-boots and gripping the rail 
with his big hairy hands so tenaciously that 
the swollen muscles stood out upon the back 
of the.n like whipcord. 

No need was there to tell him that they 
were stowaways. He took that in ata glance. 
Purple with anger, he fired his questions at 
the.n like revolver shots, and stam ped a heavy 
acconipani nent to their brief replies. He 
threatened the.n with terrible punishment:— 
to shut the n in the hold and starve the.n to 
death, to string then to the yardarm, to 
throw then into the sea, to impale the.n with 
marlin-spikes, to strip them of their га зз and 
flog the n within an inch of their lives—and 
the last, heartlessly, cruelly, he proceeded 
to perform, co ning down fron the poop for 
the purpose. They both fainted. He kicked 
them savagely aside, and ordered them to be 
carried into the forecastle. Here the watch 
belo y, out of co nmiseration for the wretched 
stowaways, lifted them into a couple of 
vacant bunks, and soothed them with rough 
but kindly words. When they had recovered 
sufliciently fro n the unmerciful treatment of 
the skipper, and were able to take a little 
food, the men shared their soup with them ; 
and by the tine the watch was changed, and 
Ned Quiller cam* below, they were both 
better, but fearfully bruised and very sore. 

This was the beginning of a systematic 
cruel treatment which continued all through 
the voyage. The lads were worse off than 
they had been ashore. Terence was turned 
into a scullion, and spent most. of his time 
in the galley. Will was employed in the 
cabin aft, and cuffed and kicked by the 

skipper in a fashion so senseless that he never 
knew how to please him. To almost every- 
one on board the skipper was a demon, 
working the men maliciously when there was 
really no work for them to do, scenting 
insubordination where none appeared, and 
visiting the slightest want of alacrity with 
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vindictive punishments which would have 
been preposterous if they had not been gall- 
ing and painful. He prided himself upon 
being one of the old school. But few men 
of the old school were so bad as he was. 
A suspicious, passionate, cruel tyrant was 
he, and mean withal. The junk was rotten, 
the pease were musty, the biscuits were full 
of weevils. With all these supplies he had 
drawn a liberal commission, and quietly 
dropped it into his own pocket, at the same 
time securing provisions of a much better 
quality for the after-cabin. The slender 
ingenuity of the cook was quite unequal to 
the task of making the food of the forecastle 
palatable. Many were the secret murmurs 
on that long, slow voyage, but there was no 
open mutiny. 

With all his faults, the skipper was a 
splendid seaman. In masterly style, through 
a succession of fearful gales, he carried the 
barque round the Horn. 

In the fifth month of their voyage, and 
when within a week of Iquique, an event 
happened which disgusted a part of the crew 
and helped to shape the future course of the 
two lads and Ned Quiller. On his way from 
the galley to the cabin with a bowl of soup, 
Terence slipped and spilled it, and Will, who 
was watching him, ran to his assistance. 
The skipper pounced upon them both and 
violently banged their heads together; then, 
in one of his transports of rage, he had them 
tied up, Terence to the mainmast and Will 
to the mizzen, and ordered Ned Quiller, 
whose watch on deck it was, to give them 
fifty blows apiece with a well-tarred rope's 
end. 

I cannot, sir," said Quiller. 

Cannot! he yelled. ** You mean you 
will not.” 

** Yes, sir," answered Ned quietly, that 
is what I do mean. I saw Terry slip; 
'twas a simple accident.” 


^" Lay to, I tell you!" thundered the 
skipper, glaring at him. Let them hare 
it. 


“I have told e, sir," replied Ned, stub. 
bornly this time, ** I cannot—and I vill not." 

* Mutiny, Quiller—rank mutiny!” and 
he thrust his evil face closely against Ned's 
own. ** ГШ give it them myself—my am 
is stronger than yours—and I'll settle with 
you afterwards.” 

He took up the rope’s end, and, whirling it 
above his head, was about to bring it down 
across Terence’s quivering flesh, but Quiller 
was too quick for him. The concentrated 
resentment caused by the constant ill-usage 
of the whole voyage blazed forth from 
Quiller's eyes. He sprang at the skipper, 
wrenched the tarred rope from him, and 
flung it into the sea; then, as the skipper 
clenched his fist to fell him, he struck first, 
putting the weight of his body into the blow, 
caught him fairly between the eyes, and 
stretched him prone upon the deck. 

This was mutiny indeed! The first mate 
and the boatswain closed with Quiller, and 
called others of the crew to their assistance. 
He was pinioned, but the lads were freed; 
and when the skipper recovered, he forgot 
the lads in his resentment at Quiller’s blow. 
The Cornishman was tied up and flogged 80 


‘mercilessly that he hung by his wrists from 


the mainmast, limp and bleeding, and 
apparently lifeless. A couple of buckets of 
sea-water were dashed over him, and he was 
carried into the forecastle as if he were dead. 
Slowly his senses returned. The brutal scene 
came back to his shuddering vision. With 
the smart of the weals upon him, and the 
healing salt water biting into his broken 
flesh, he resolved that he would desert at 
Iquique, and rescue Terence and Will from 
this demon of a skipper by taking them with 
him. 
(To be continued.) 
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Ws the idea of this little photographic 

invention first struck me, some five 
years or so ago, I wondered at the time why 
І had never come across it before. it seemed 
so absurdly simple. I could find nothing 
like it, however, in any photographic 
catalogue, so, only a few days ago, 1 asked 
a famous photographer if he had seen it 
anywhere in the course of his experience. 
He told me he remembered it very well— 
about twenty-five years ago! I suppose, 
therefore, it has been forgotten. So, for 
the benefit of " B.O.P." readers, I have 
written this short article to describe it. 
] have no fear of infringing the twenty- 
five-year-old patent, because I do not make 
use of its principle. Moreover, anybody 
who likes to investigate my poor little 
patent will find it radically different from 
its predecessor in this: any boy can con- 
struct it for himself in a few minutes at a 
cost of practically nil! 

The idea is simply to enable one to take 
one person in several different positions or 
expressions upon a single plate. In the 
model I made for myself, and which I am 
going to describe, I take a person's face 
in twelve different positions on an ordinary 
quarter-plate. It requires very little in- 
genuity to adapt the idea to cameras of 
other sizes, or to vary the number of ex- 

ures as desired. 

I call my little invention “ As ithers see 
ws," because, by the time you have shown 
your sitter his or her face in twelve different 
.expressiong, he or she generally begins to 
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get a fair idea of how the outside world 
does see the individual in question! Now 
for the invention itself. 

All you want to do, of course, is to have 
some means of exposing one-twelfth of the 
surface of your plate at a time, and keeping 
the rest of the plate protected from the 
light while doing so. 

To do this, you want four pieces of 
moderately thin card exactly the same size 
as your plate. The cardboard stitfeners 
which you find in most packets of Р.О.Р. 
serve the purpose admirably, and they have 
the advantage of being exactly the right 
size to start with. Do not use white or very 
light-coloured card, as it refracts the light 
and your plate will get fogged. 

Now take each of the cards, and rule it 
into twelve l-in. squares, as shown іп 
бр. 1. This will leave a small margin of 
waste card all round, corresponding with 
the margin of waste plate in the dark-slide. 
For some cameras, this margin of waste card 
will have to be cut away, as I will shortly 
explain. 

Now take your first card, and with a 
sharp knife cut out the square marked No. 1, 
taking care to follow the ruled lines accu- 
rately. 

In the second card, cut out the square 
marked No. 2; in the third, the square 
marked No. 3; and in the fourth, the 
square marked No. 4. 


You now have four cards, each with an 


aperture of 1 square inch; and these, when 
taking the exposures, must be placed in 


turn in front of the dark-slide, and as close 
to it as possible, so as to leave one-twelfth 
of the plate's surface exposed each time, in 
the following manner: 


'The first card, if turned round and reversed, 
can be made to expose the four comer 
squares. Similarly, the second card W 
expose the four squares, two on each side 
of the plate between the corner square 
The third card will expose the two middle 
squares at the top and bottom of the plate; 
and the fourth card will expose the tw? 
central squares. Thus each of the twelve 
squares into which the plate is imaginary 
divided can be exposed separately in tum 

The cards must be placed in position 0 
the back of the camera, as close in front 9 
the dark-slide as possille. To keep them 
in position while making the exposures 
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some such device as the following is neces- ог expression, see on the ground- glass that 
sary. Most cameras vary a little in the his or her face comes on the square now 
eonstruction of the back, but the device can exposed (you will not have to focus every 
easily be adapted to suit particular cases. time, of course) and make your second 
Suppose A B C D in fig. 2 to represent the exposure. And so you can proceed, using 
aperture in the back of your camera, imme- your four cards in the various positions аз 
diately in front of the dark.slide. At each explained, and using the ground-glass to 
of the corners A, B, C, and D, and a little get the sitters face on the right square 
farther inside than the thickness of your each time, until you have completed the 
cards, gum lightly a tiny corner of wood— whole twelve exposures. 
a piece off the end of an orlinary wooden 
match, say. Then, if your cards are placed 
in the aperture so as to rest against these 
four little corners of wood, they will be kept 
at just the right distance from the dark- 
slide. To keep the cards from falling forward 
into the dark-slide when you open it, gum 
a little flap of stiff paper on to two opposite 
edges of each card, and let the flaps project 
iust sufficiently to make the cards stick 
firmly in the aperture A B C D when placed 
in position. 
If the aperture A B C D is made exactly 
4 in. by 3 in., as is done in some cameras. 
the margin of waste card І referred 
to above must, of course, be cut away. 
Most cameras, however, have the aperturc 
exactly the same size as the plate, so that A few hints may be useful Be very 
your cards ought to fit in exactly. careful to remember which squares you 
You are now ready ta begin. Place the have exposed аз you go along. The 
first card in position, get your victim reason is obvious, Also, you must get all 
suitably posed, and focus his or her face on your exposures even, or the plate wil not 
the square of ground-glass exposed by the develop, far less print, evenly. So have some 
card. Then put in your dark-slide and means of timing the whole twelve exposures 


make the exposure. so as to get them all alike. On a bright lay 


Turn your card round to expose another out of doors, of course, you can snap them 
square, get your sitter into another position all, and make sure of having even exposures. 


A NIGHT AT WINGATES. 
By Расі, BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


3 was my great chum at room door. A fire was alight, the lamp 
school, and not infrequently he spent threw a cheerful glow. I should have en- 
part of the holidays at my father’s rectory. joyed five minutes in front of the fire, but 
But I had never had an invitation in return: Rex was inexorable. 

his parents were dead, and he lived with an “ Here are your things,” he cried as a 
invalid uncle who evidently did not en- footman brought my portmanteau and un- 
courage visitors. However, an invitation strapped it. Change as quickly as you 
came for me at last, and Rex was elated at can, and don't be late whatever you do." 


his success. I obeyed his instructions, but couldu't 
“You'll find it slow in the house," he help thinking that it wasn't all fun to have an 
said, “ but we can have no end of fun outside. invalid, querulous uncle—even if he were 
Г meet the train; I hope it won't be late.” rich. I'd always understood that Mr. 
But it was, and I had no sooner jumped Marston was well off, but I now found that 


out of the train than Rex seized me and my be must be exceptionally so: even in crossing 
portmanteau, and rushed me into the carriage the hall it was evident that the house was 


which was waiting. filled with treasures. But just at present I 
Hurry up, Baines,” he cried to the had not time to think of anything but getting 
coachman, “ or we shall be late." ready for dinner. 
It wasn't till we were bowling along that I was still at my tie when I heard a 
he shook hands with me, apologising for not solemn clock strike seven; at the third 
having done so before. stroke it was drowned by a gong which re- 


My uncle's an invalid, you know, and sounded through the house. I huddled оп 
зо he's got very crotchety ; if anyone's late шу coat and rushed to the hall; there Rex 
for dinner, even a minute, there's а lot of met me and dragged me into the drawing- 


unpleasantness." room. 
“ But surely dinner could be made a little Mr. Marston had already given his arm to 
later when n his sister, and I was presented whilst they 


“ You don't know my uncle," interrupted were walking to the door. But though my 
Rex. “I think we shall be all right to-night reception was peculiar I had no further cause 
though, if Baines keepa the geegees going." of complaint: the dinner was excellent, and 

He looked anxiously at his watch as we Mr. Marston a courteous and interesting host. 
rattled along the lanes. It was a dark It was clear to me that ill-health and solitude 
January night; the roads were heavy and had made him irritable and punctilious, 
our pace not great, but at last we drove up but that otherwise I should find him all 
to the door of Wingates. right. 

" Thank goodness, we've got thirteen Rex whispered to me during dessert to be 
minutes and a-half,” cried Rex. Come sure to acquiesce in his uncle's proposals for 
along; I'll show you your room.” the evening. ''He'll have one game of 

He raced up the broad staircase, darted billiards with you—mind you let him beat 
down a corridor, and threw open my bed-  you—then he plays cribbage with aunt till 
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If your camera has a rising and falling 
front, so much the better, as a little extra 
expenditure of time will enable you to get 
the lens more or less opposite the particular 
Square you expose each time. This makes 
a slightly more even plate. And, if you 
have horizontal movements as well in your 
camera-front, that is better still. 

However accurately you have cut your 
cards, it is almost impossible to avoid 
slight overlappings of the edges of the 
various squares on the developed plate. 
Therefore, always print with a vignette. 
One with a dozen circular apertures each a 
shade more than three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, gives I think, the nicest etfect. 
You can easily cut it for yourself out of 
black paper. | 

You will notice that this little invention 
is only practicable for cameras with a 
focussing-screen. 1 suppose it could be 
adapted to a hand-camera, but it would 
be almost impossible to make sure of 
getting the sitter on the right square each 
time you made an exposure. 

If your camera is not a quarter-plate, or 
if you prefer a larger or smaller number of 
exposures, you can easily cut out the cards 
and work out the various combinations of 
squares to suit yourself and your size of 
camera. 

Finally I hope your efforts will please 
your friends as much as mine have done, 
and that you will not turn any of them into 
bitter enemies by luring them into expres- 
sions of which they never suspected them- 
selves to be capable ! 


ten; then we go in and say good-night, and 
after that we're free." 

It turned out exactly as he stated; we 
shook hands precisely at ten, and the old 
gentleman retired, telling us not to sit up 
late, and to be sure to come upstairs quietly. 

We felt as if we were let out of school when 
the two elders disappeared. We ran back 
to the billiard-room and started a match of 
300: Rex giving me 100. I was a slow 
scorer, and we were dismayed when we 
ended to find it was nearly midnight. Rex 
turned out the lamps and implored me to be 
as quiet as possible on the stairs, as his uncle 
woke at the slightest noise, and it was jollv 
late. 

Carrying our candles, we crept up the 
stairs to the half-landing, where Rex bade me 
good-night and disappeared through a green- 
baize door. I climbed another flight and 
started down the dim corridor which led to 
my room. 

Then I stopped with a shock: my heart 
stood still for a second. Which was my 
door ? 

I was in a long corridor: there were three 
doors on each side. One of them was mine, 
but which ? 

Never had I felt so helpless. In the 
hurry of arrival and the rush for dinner I had 
taken no note of the position of my room. I 
was pretty sure it was not the first on either 
side, but I was sure of nothing else. I peered 
under each door to see if there were a light in 


.any room, but in vain. Even if there had 


been it might have come from some one 
else'8 room. 
I slipped off my shoes that my footsteps 


` might not be heard. After ten minutes’ 


perplexity I decided there was only one 


EE "че 
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thing to be done І must find Rex and get 
him to guide me. All the servants must be 
in bed long ago. 

I descended to the half-landing and 
pushed open the baize door. ‘To my dismay, 
it led into another corridor, similar to the one 
in which I had already wandered. I was as 
helpless as before. I dared not try to attract 
attention by a whistle or whisper; to open 
a door on the chance of its being Rex's 
would be madness. 
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Then I saw a light through a keyhole. 
For a moment I thought I was safe, but a 
moment's reflection showed that probably 
Mr. Marston, as an invalid, would keep a 
light in his room all night. А further in- 
spection showed a second keyhole emitting a 
feeble ray; then a third. Evidently I 
wanted a more definite clue. 

I suppose I must have wandered about for 
a quarter of an hour before I made up my 
mind to give it up as a bad job. І simply 

(To be concluded.) 


hadn't the courage to enter a room whieh 
might not be mine, and the chance of hitti 
the right one was only one in four at the best. 
So I made my way downstairs again, opened 
the drawing-room door, and found to my de 
light there was still a flicker of fire in the grate. 
I made it up silently and then stretched 
myself on the sofa to make the best of г 
bad job, covering myself with the hearthrug 
for the sake of warmth. Then I blew out 
the candle and settled myself to sleep. 
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THE ROYAL MAUNDY MONEY. 


COLLECTOR : 


Bv Н. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 


TRE Thursday before Good Friday is, 

as most boys are aware. known as 
* Maundy Thursday,” and the very interest- 
ing aud historie ceremony of distributing 
the King’s bounty takes place on this day 
in Westminster Abbey. The origin of the 
term Maundy, as applied to the Thursday 
before Easter, is not definitely known. It 
may be derived from the maund or basket 
in which the poor people who participated 
in the distribution of the royal alms formerly 
received the gifts of food ; or possibly ite 
derivation is to be found in Christ's mandate 
to His disciples, after washing their feet on 
the day before Good Friday. "that ve 
love one another," and whence rose the 
oustom of the washing of the feet of the poor 
by certain royal or other high personages 
in subsequent times. The ceremony was 
always accompanied by presents of food 
and clothing, and, at any rate so far as 
England is concerned, by gifts of money in 
addition. 

The custom is first mentioned by бї. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. ahout д.р. 400, 
but it was possibly instituted much earlier. 
Most of our kings and queens, up to 
James 11, have personally washed and wiped 
the feet of the selected poor during some 
part of their reigns; although it cannot be 
said that in many cases the act was one of 
true humilitv, but rather of ancient custom 
incumbent on the holder of the kingly office. 
As a matter of fact, the feet of the recipients 
of the charity were well washed bv others 
prior to the sovereign having anything to 
do with the matter; and very often the 
ceremony was done by proxy, the Lord 
High Almoner or Sub. Almoner performing 
the function. 

Only persons, of either sex, above sixty 
years of age who are in necessitous cireum- 
stances, and who have at one time given 
employment to others and have paid rates 
and taxes, are eligible for selection to receive 
the royal alms, which now consist wholly of 
cash payments, the gifts of food and clothing 
being represented by their value in coin of 
the realm, as it was found that the articles 
were often disposed of by the recipienta for 
less than their value. 

'The amount of the special Maundy money 
given to each person is calculated on the 
basis of one penny for each year of the 
sovereign's age, made up in silver coins of 
the nominal value of ld.. 2d., 3d., and 4d., 
specially coined at the Royal Mint for the 
occasion. By the Coinage Act of 1870 
Maundy money was made legal tender; 
but its realisable value is very considerably 
over the face-value, and, with the exception 
of the 3d, they are never passed into 


Author of “ The Colonial Coins of the British Empire," etc. 
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circulation. Generally speaking, the whole 
of the coins are now immediately bought up 
by dealers. 

Prior to the reign of Charles 11. (1660- 
1685) there was no necessity to issue a 
special Maundy coinage, as silver money of 
the face-value of Id., 2d., 3d., and 4d. was 
regularly issued for the ordinary purposes 
of trade, and could therefore be also used 
for the specia] purpose of distribution of the 
sovereign's bounty. Soon after the com- 
mencement of his reign, however, Charles 11. 
abolished the issue of these minor coins for 
general circulation. and the necessity con- 
sequently arose for a special currency to 
carry out the distribution of the royal alms. 

We will now proeeed to a description of 
these special coins, and. at the same time, 
wil give some indication of their rarity 
and value; although the latter must 
necessarily depend to a large extent upon 
their condition. 


CHARLES 11. 


issued Maundy money in two very distinct 
issues. 
First Issue. 
Obverse.—Type: Crowned bust in profile 
to the right, with Jace collar and hair Jong 
after the fashion of the дау. The numerals 
I., II., III., or IHI., denoting the value, are 
olaced behind the head. 


Fic. 1. 


Inscription: CAROLVS. II. D.G. M. B. F. 
& H.REX. 

(Charles п. by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland.) 
Reverse. —Type : The royal arms in a shield 

over a cross fleuree. 
Inscription : CHRISTO . AVSPICE . REGNO. 
(I reign under the auspices of Christ.) 


This issue was not dated, but it bears on 
the reverse a &mall crown as a Mint mark. 
From the method of striking, however, the 
date of issue of these coins was probably 
1662; certainly not later than that year. 

The coins of this issue are Scarce, and 
worth 5s. a set in fine condition. 


Second Issue. 


Obverae.— Type: Laureated bust to the 


right, draped in a conventional Roman 
mantle. 


Inscription : CAROLVS . П. DET. GRATIA. 


Reverse. —Type: The fourpenny-piece has 
four C's interlinked in the form of a cross, 
with a rose, thistle, fleur-de-lis, and harp 
in the angles, symbolic of the kingdoms 


Fic. 2, 


of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland 
respectively. The other coins have three 
Cs for 3d., two Cs for 2d., and in 
the case of the 14. one C. These 
three denominations are without the 
symbols shown on the 4d. All four 
coins have a crown above, with the date 
at the sides of it. 
Inscription : Mac. 
REX. 


This issue, which lasted unchanged, ex- 
cept in date, throughout the remainder of 
the reign, is common; but a few dates are 
a little scarcer than the others. Coins of 
the undermentioned years, in full sets when 
not otherwise stated, are to be found: 1008 
(2d. only). 1670, 1671, 1672, 1673 (scarce 
date), 1674, 1675 (scarce date), 1676, 1677, 
1678, 1679, 1680, 1681, 1082, 1683. and 1634. 

Sets of ordinary years may be obtained at 
from 3s. 6d. to 58. 6d. 


BR. FRA. ET. HIB. 


JAMES 1.—1685 TO 1688. 


There was only one type of Maundy 
money struck in this reign, as follows: 
Obverse.—Type: Laureated bust to the left 

with the neck bare. 

Inscription: JACOBVS . П. DEI. GRATIA. 


Fic. 3, 


Reverse.—Type: The numerals III., III. 
IL, L, crowned; date divided by the 
crown. 

Inscription: MAG . BR. FRA. ЕТ. НІВ. 
REX. 


All the coins of this issue are scarce, more 
especially the ld. The dates are 108) 
(3d. and 14.), 1686, 1687, and 1058, 
а are valued at from 48. 6d. 0 
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WILLIAM III. AND Mary 11.—1688 то 1694. 


There was only one issue struck in tho 
joint names of these two sovereigns, although 
in some years the workmanship is different 
from that on the coins of other dates. The 
description is as follows : | 
Obverse.— Type: Jugate busts of king and 

queen turned to the right, with the necks 

bare. The king's head is, however, 
laureated. 


Inscription: GVLIELMVS. ET. MARIA. D.G. 


Fig. 4. 


Beverse.— Type: The figure 4, 3, 2, or 1. 

crowned, with the date above the crown. 

Inscription: MAG . BR. FR. ET.HIB. 
REX. ET . REGINA. 


The coins of this issue are also scarce, and 
the dates are 1689 (full set is said to exist, 
but it is doubtful whether the ld. is 
actually known), 1690 (4d., 3d., and 14.), 
1691, 1692, 1693, 1694, full sets; which are 
procurable at from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM III.— 1694 то 1702. 


Only 'one type marks the remainder of 
William'e reign after the death of his queen 
in 1694. The description is as follows: 
Obverse.—Type: Bust of the king to the 

right, laureated and draped. 

Inscription: GVLIELMVS . III. DEI. ORA. 


Fie. 5. 


Reverse. —Type : The figure 4, 3, 2, or 1, 


erowned, with the date above the crown. 
Inscription: MAG . BR. FRA . ЕТ. HIB. 
REX. 


The coins of this issue are rare, and were 
minted of the following dates: 1698, 1699, 
1700, 1701, and 1702 (4d. only). Sets may be 
valued at from 7s. 6d. to 108. 6d. 


ANNE—1702 To 1714. 


There was only one type of Maundy coins 
in this reign, as follows: 

Obverse.—Type: Bust of the queen turned 
to the left, with drapery on shoulders and 
hair filleted. 

Inscription : ‘ANNA. DEI. GRATIA. 


Fic. 6. 


Reverse. — Type: The figure 4, 3, 2. or 1, 

crowned, with the date above the crown. 

Inscription : MAG . BR Or BRI. FR Or FRA. 
ET. HIB. REG. 


The Maundy coins of Anne are not un- 
оттоп, and are to be procured at from 
4s. to 6s. per set. They occur of the follow- 
mg dates: 1703, 1704 (the 14. missing), 
1705, 1706, 1707 (3d. and 2d. only), 1708, 
1709, 1710, and 1713. 

( To be concluded.) 
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KNOW the Kokonutina ” will be some- 

thing quite new to the readers of the 

B. O. P., as I possess the only known 
specimen. 

This I made many years ago, and it has 
occurred to me that many boys will like to 
make one of these little instruments for 
themselves. 

I am therefore giving a short description 
of it, with sketches, from which'any boy 
will be able to make one, at a cost which 
is practically nil. 

It is not difficult to play, and anyone 
accustomed to the violin or 'cello will not be 


FIG. 1. 


long before he delights his audience with 
the silvery strains of the Kokonutina. 

The music obtained from this quaintly 
named instrument is very sweet and clear, 
and the harsh grating shrieks so often pro- 
duced on the violin are quite absent, and 
it can be played as softly as may be wished. 
Its tone is not as loud as the violin, and for 
this reason it is most suitable for ordinary 
rooms, 

It must not be confused with the Japanese 
fiddle, though it is played in a similar 
fashion. 
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can be shaped in one piece, and fitted 
through the shell, and fixed with glue. 
This can be stained and varnished when dry 
and hard; in fact, it is best to varnish the 
nut-shell as well, adding much to its appear- 
ance. 

A thin strip of wood, } in. thick, is then 
fixed on the top as a finger-board. It is 
12 in. long, and tapering. This is stained 
black. but not varnished. A couple of 
ordinary pins will fix this in position. 

The strings come next; they are of 
wire. Get a couple of mandoline seconds 
and attach the ends to the small brass 


screw-eye at B (fig. 3), taking theotherends 
to screw up round the larger brass eyes at C. 
Let the strings rest in the two slots on the 
" bridge" of the cocoanut. The strings 
may be tuned to a and B, or both the same, 
as may be wished, but once tuned up it 
scarcely ever varies. I originally had but 
one string, but I find two give better results. 

The Kokonutina is now complete, and 
only requires a bow to play it. A ’cello 
bow is best. Let the nut rest between your 
knees when playing, or you can rest the leg 
against the edge of a table and get equally 
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Fic. 3. 


I will describe the method of making it. 
First prooure an ordinary cocoanut, the 
larger the better, and, after tapping it, place 
it in a bench vice and make a couple of saw 
cuts across the centre (see fig. 1) ; then turn 
the nut round and make two more cuts to 
meet these, so that the portions a and B 
are cut away. The inside has now to be 
removed (and no boy will take long in 
accomplishing this detail), leaving the shell 
appearing like a basket (fig. 2). File two 
slots on the top of tbe “ handle," then put it 
aside and proceed with the next part. 

Next procure a straight-grained piece of 
hard wood for the neck and scroll, which 


effective results. Use plenty of resin, and 
bow straight across, about an inch from the 
bridge, and you will be delighted at the sweot 
tone obtained. 

I have played my Kokonutina to num- 
bers of friends, and at parties, also in 
sick-rooms, where a violin would have been 
too disturbing, and in all cases it has given 
much pleasure; and I hope all boys who 
devote the few hours necessary to make 
one of their own will derive the same satis- 
faction of making their own music and 
entertaining their friends as well. A pieoe 
of coloured ribbon adds rather to the appear- 
ance of the Kokonutina. 
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OUR 66 B. O. P. DR AUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Probiem No. 70. 
(Trap-ending from the “ Cross.) 


BLACK 


White to move and win. 


See game No. 38 below for solution. 
GAMES. 
Tur following two games are examples 
of the offer of a “ long shot," which, if 
taken, loses : 
GAME No. 38.—'' CROSS. 


11—15 14—18 *0—1]4 25—22 
23—18 (6)32—27 30—25 19—16 
8—11 11—16 *20—24  10—15 
27—23 19—15 (4)22—18 23—18 
4— 8  (c)16—20 12—16 15—19 
23—19  (4)21—19 18— 9 31—27 
10—14 (e)— 7 6—29 22—15 
19—10 25—92 15— 6 16—11 
14—23 18—25 1—10 15— 8 
26—19 23—22 19— 3 3—12 
7—14  (fyi—10 29—25 etc. 

(a)22—17 (9)27—23 28—19 : 


And White captures the man on 19 and 
wins. ' 

(a) Of the options at this stage we prefer 
19—15. 

(b) 17—14 is a loss. But 32—27 is adopted 
to entice the afterstroke at (А), which loses. 
It is not a strong line, however. 

(c) 16—19 is preferable here. 

(d) Following up the inevitably weak 
line adopted. Some players regard this as 
a losing move. 

(e) A powerful move. 

(7) This tightens the grip of Black's 
game, and makes the loss appear certain. 

(g) This is White's best, and limits 
Black's win to the moves starred. 

(h) White, aware of the loss, now offers 
this coup to get a win. Black’s only move 
to secure the shot or other advantage 
is 12—16 (see Froblem No. 70 above). 
This move gives the yame to White. Black 
should have continued straight to the 
win thus: *5—9, 25—22, *2—7, 31—26, 
$24. 27, 15—11, *7—16, 19—15, 10—19, 
17—10, 6—15, 18—4, 27—31, 4—8, 31—27, 
22—18, 27—31, Black wins. 

This weak line for White often comes off 
a win, Black being unable to resist the ad- 
versary’s generosity or apparent oversight. 


Gamez No. 39.— DOUBLE CORNER.” 
The following is another instance of 
snapping at a shot and losing the game: 

9—14 (a)25—22 (с)12—16 28— 3 


22—18 7—10 (d)24—19 11—16 
5—9 27—24 15—31 20—11 
24—20 2—7 39—97 1—16 
10—15 (5)31—27 31—94 29—25 


And now 1—5 and Black wins. 
(a) Black forces White to a weak forma- 
tion of this opening. 
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(b) Apparently limits Black, but is weak. 
. (e) Apparently an error, but in reality 
eunning generosity. A Scotch sacrifice ! 

(d) 23—19 is better, and might result in 
White's relief entirely. 
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HOW B. O. P.“ READERS MAY 
GET A HOLIDAY ABROAD. 


^ 
t5) 
وب‎ 
ag 


W* propose to tell every “ Boy's Own " 
reader how he may secure a holiday 


on the Continent, at the cost of the fare 
for travelling. 

Until within the last few years the diffi- 
culty has been, first, that of finding a 
guitable home which is not a school, an hotel, 
or а boarding-house, and, secondly, the 
expense involved. 

Both of these troubles have happily gone 
into the limbo of the past. 

In the early life of the B. O.P." a system 
of interchange of letters between British 
and foreign boys was arranged. That idea 
took root, and to-day thousands of boys 
and girls are regularly corresponding with 
girls and boys in Europe, only known to 
each other through the medium of the post. 
But, better still, largely as the outcome of 
this letter-writing, there has come an insti- 
tution known as the “ Société d'Échange 
International des Enfants et des Jeunes 
Gens," founded in Paris in 1903 by M. J. 
Tori Mathieu, which arranges exchanges of 
boys and girls and young people for long or 
short periods. 

By this means, up to the end of last year, 
1,160 exchanges have been made. Austrian, 
English, French, German, Italian, 


and 


Spanish children, and young men and 
women, have changed homes for periods 
varying from weeks to a year, and even 
longer. There have been hardly any com. 
plaints, but endless expressions of satis 
faction, delight, and intentions of “ going 
again." 

The plan followed is this : The secretary, 
who acts in an honorary capacity, receives 
applications on forms supplied, which 
require answers to a number of questions 
as to age, sox, education of the cand. dates, 
eountry sought, duration of stay, social 
position of parente, size of home, accom 
modation which can be provided, ete. 
Evidence of health is required, and a рог. 
trait is desired. From among his many 
applicants, from different countries, he 
selocts the one he considers most suitable, 
and puts the two families into communica- 
tion with each other. If the result of their 
interchange of inquiries is satisfactory, 
the secretary is informed, and the arrange- 
ment completed. If unsatisfactory, both 


seek a fresh introduction from the secretary. 


until the special requirements are satisfied. 

Last summer a branch of this “ Société” 
was opened in England under the care of 
the * Modern Language Association." The 
secretary of this section, to whom all in- 
quiries should be sent, is Miss Batchelor, 
Grassendale, Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 

A fee of 5s. is charged, but that amount 
and more is recouped by the reduction of 
fares which is allowed by some of the railway 
companies. 

The charm of the thing is that it provides 
travel abroad, with a change of scene, of 
sport, of diet, of manner of living, of view 
of life, and it has the advantage (of no 
small value to British lads, seeing the 
growing need of the ability to speak 
French and German) of helping the visitor te 
learn naturally and pleasantly the language 
of the country visited '' as it is spoke." 

The natives take evident pleasure in 
promoting this, and spare no pains to make 
the trip a pleasant one. It will be apparent 
to all, that they anticipate similar treat- 
ment for tha member of their own family 
who has gone in exchange to the home of 
their visitor. Here, too, lies the guarantee 
for the bona fides of the whole system. 

Most of the exchanges take place during 
the long summer holidays, which, in Franc 
at least, cover August and September. 

It is interesting to know that, one after 
the other, the sons of Sir Oliver Lodge, for 
ten years in succession, spent their summer 
holidays in Paris, in exchange for the som 
of a French doctor. That was before the 
days of this Society, which is esteemed 5° 
highly that the city of Paris and the French 
Government have both subeidised it by 
increasing sums each year. 

It may be wise to add that English boys 
will not always find on the Continent the 
luxuries of their own homes, but kind 
hearts and generous treatment they will 
discover everywhere. Remembering that, 
abroad, they are the foreigners, they should 
so carry themselves in modesty and pro- 
priety as to show that they are Ww 
gentlemen. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 


By ра. GORDON STABLES, R. x. 


fhe Poultry Run, The Pigeon Loft, The 
Aviary, The Rabbitry, The Gardens, and 
The Boy Himself, 


oULTRY Rcrx.—For some little time I felt up- 
T ran whe: her I ought to give the Boy Himself or 
Poultry the firet place iu my Doings for this month. I 
have come to the conclusion it must be our mutual 
friend the Fuwl. But 4 boy can learn a deal from even 
the bird o:cupants ог his pou.try run. or indeed from 
almost any other species of animal he goes in for as а 
fad or faney. Dogs, «f cour-e, ure ко fur above every 
other animal as faithful and honest friends of men, that 
I shall leave them out of my reckoning at present. I 
am all the more inclined to do so for the simule reason 
that I buve reeentiy lost by death mv loving, gentle, and 
wise companion Toby, who for nine too short ycars 
never left ше by day ur nizht. 

But one can learn a lesson in peacefniness and affec- 
tion even from the pigeon or the canary. Either of 
the-e із a very loving little compan on. Yet to fowls of 
almost all breeds must be accorded the cup for many 
of the qualities that, even in mankind, are seen only 
in embryo. ‘There are, Ї admit, some cowardly breeds 
whose natures sem wholly wrapped up іп selfishness. 
Of these proba Ду the Cochin-China takes a pretty low 
stand. You will hanlly find a specimen of his cult 
starving hiuislf in order to feed his he .s, 

On the other hand. and very much on the other hand, 
stands forth in brizbt light the gallant and uuselfish 
game. Courage, pluck, marvellous bravery, are the 
dominant features of these splentid birds. Мапу of 
them, I am sorry to fay, „ге still used as fighting birds. 
My own fat .er —we lived in tbe far north of Scotland— 
possessed a breed of j-t-black games, the cocks of which 
were a torned with a spot of fiery crimson on each wing. 
In those day-, some fifty years azo, co intry gentlemen 
were not ashame! to pair and fight birds now and then. 
My father's strain was o valuable that only to particu- 
lar friends would he part with a couple of chicks, male 
and female. for twelve guineas, But snch gallantry as 
those cocks possessed needs to be ғееп to be believed in. 
Cock Jock, one of our must notable, was so devoted to 
his hens that he had to be taken away to be fai һе 
would never swallow a morsel in their presence, He 
was as fierce аз a Highland eagle, and only my father 
апа І could ha dle him cautiously. Не knew tte use of 
those strong, БО! t, sharp spurs of hia, and weut straight 
for any human beng or beast wo ventured neir his 
harem. His bravery and gailantry would have formed 
an object-lesson to the bests ldier-knight in all our land. 

But now for a few hints for May. The wea! her will be 
getting wuruer aud drier now, so you must sce to your 
ventilation at night. Keep on setting and breeding for 
pullets. Keep the sulpbur drelger going, and every- 
thong very clean, especially the to«1-hou-e iteelf, the 
water-dishes, and the dust-bath. Feed well, and if the 
birds have no grass run, do uot forget plenty of green- 
stuff in their run. 


THE PIGEON LorT.—Tbe same rule holds good here 
as to cleenlin вз, Ме canuot be too particular, indeed, 
if we have any regard for the health or our binis. Ven- 
tilation without actnal draught is most important, and 
you must keep the little scraper goin to get rid of dry 
mess. The oor and other soiled parts should after- 
wanis be well scrubbed with a piece of old sacking, 
after having been sprinkled with Sanitas. This is said 
not to be po-sonous. Nevertheless, be sure not to let 
a drop anywhere near to the boppers or drinking- 
а; and these must be kept clean and free from 

ust. 

You will still, of cours2, be breeding. Well, remember 
that sunshine is as essential for health as even fresh air 
itself. . 

Tne AviARY.—Though you must not set the breeding- 
eages right in the sun. yet the: ouwit to have a share 
of all the light that is going while the bird is sitting. 
I do not believe thut really healthy birds can be hatched 
in a dark place. Light and air are much neeled. If 
the sitting bird has these sdvantages the mother won't 
mope «nd lose ber heart, aud t e eggs will not become 
addi-d. She must he kept quiet, however, aud quite 
free from even the chance of molestation. 

Feed botn cock and heu well. and do not forget the 
biscuit and egg-crumb, the morsel of lettuce, eh. ek weed, 
or other green food. Don't forget the use of the nursery 
cage either. 


THE RABRITRY.—All should be thriving in tbis de- 
partment. All u ЇЇ be if you go in for strict cleanliness 
of food and all e, roundings. I wish you to remember 
one thing in particular—namely, that to all our livo 
stuck their own droppings are the mont distasteful, an 
nothing breeds disea-e amongst them sooner. There. 
fore, pray uo not throw tur»ips, greens. or hunks o 
bread down to be soiled with mesa Give your bunnies 
exerci-eevery fine day. There is notbing they enjoy 
more than a romp among tbe grass in the sunshine, 
do uot permit them to be lifted by the ears alone with- 
out a suppurting band. 


d walks 
RDENS.—Keen beds and borders an 
8 You need not expect „ny ean 1н 
gardeulug if you do nut. Weed everyw ere 


earth up your early potatoes. 
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Tur Вот HIMSELF.— Yer, here he comes at last, and 
the Jad who wishes tu do well in the world will always 
rev) this p.ragraph. I should like to impress upou 

nis the neces-ity of giving their childten sowe 
part cular fancy among what we во gelfislily term the 
‘ower animals.” Such companionship will keep a boy 
from m 8:hief aud teach шш regular habita, as well as 
someth.ng of the sacredness of duty. At the same 
time, no boy should ¿et tre present of any kind of 
aniwal without first learning how to feed and treat it 
properly. 

Now, boys, it i: May, and I fail to see that you have 
the ghost of un excuse for any longer neglecting the 
morning tub. A big sponge, a rush towel or two, 
and а can of coli water iu any kind of bath in which 
you can sit, and there you are! Having ouce begun 
you won t stop it, and health will be your guerdon. 

Here is an extract from a poem by Goethe, which it 
will do you good to read and get by heart : 


“BEGIN IT. 


“Lose this day loitering, 'twill be the same story, 

To-morrow and the next more dilatory ; 

True, indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost, lamenting over days. 

Are you in earnest? Seize tiie very minute— 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it: 

Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 
Only begin it, and the mind grows heated; 

Begin it, aud the work will be completed." 
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THE B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN MAT. 


By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M. A. (Охох.). 


SUN SIUIIN R STU DIRS. 


N Eneland, during the winter months, we are not 
usua ly favoured with а supertiuity of sunshine, 
though the mist effects, when the bright days do come, 
are often very beautiful; but in May I suppose we may 
fairly consider ourselves launched upon the summer 
season aud lovk forward to а lurge proportion of sunny 
days for the next four or five ion: his perhaps longer 
it we are favoured with a fine autumn. 

Tbe camera ix well capable ot rendering the effects 
produced ty the sun in various ways, and а large field 
of work lies open to the reader who cares to specialise 
in this particul.r branch of photography during tuese 
months. Sunshine otten completely revolutiouises the 
aspect of a view or building, turning what was a 
dreary landscap or a dismal and lifeless street into 
a thing of beauty and tull of interest The play of 
sunlight ou whitewashed walls, or stene buildinus, on 
Which shadows are cast by trees or some objects near at 
hand, when properly caught by the camera, has been 
worked for all it is worth by many of our leading 
workers of recent years, and has procured for them 
medal after me al, and the inclusion or their produc- 
tions upon the walls of the “ik. P. S.,“ the ~ Salon,” 
and many other scarcely less exclusive exhibitions in 
the provinces, 

Tucre are several different ways in which sunshine 
may be used tor pictorisl «еси that is +everal 
divisions of this particular branch of photography - for 
instance: 1. Indoor sunshine effects, as, for examp e, 
the illumination of ancient buildings. 2. Outdoor sun- 
shine effects landscapes, ete. 3. Sunshine taken with 
especial reference to cast shidows, 4. Е guies illumi- 
nated by sunshine. Теб us take these in order, aud see 
what there is to be said about each of them: 

1. /ndoor sunshine effects.—Under ordinary circum- 
stances, when simply required as records,“ the 
presence of sunlight in ancient buildings such as 
cathe Irale, ab'wys, etc., is not by any ov ans always an 
unmitigated boon—it may prevent the distinct render- 
ing of some dark corner which would otherwise come 
out tull of detail. But when a really ar’ istie effect is 
wanted—something out of the usual run of photographs 
of that particular place—an attempt may be made to 
turn the rays of sunshine iito the principal object of 
interest in the picture. When this is the photographer's 
object he should not make his exposure when the sun is 
nt its brightest, or the rays will be too vivid and look 
too hard in the picture. The best t me for thie work is 
either early in the morning or rather late in the afternoon. 
In either case the sunshine is much sof er in cbaraoter, 
and the illumination is moe general, the contrasts 
being much less apparent, If, in addition to this choice 
of daytime, the photographer can -elect a day on which 
there is a certain amount of mist pres ne in the 
atmosphere, it will help тегу greatly to a pictorial 
rendering of the subject The camera should be so 
placed as to secure a rendering of the га\в as they 
traverse some dark portion of the building, including 
the window from which they issue. This of course 
involves the use of backel plates. A somewhat easier 
me: bod of bicking plates than the usual caramel paste, 
and which may be manipulated by the worker himrelf, 
is by the use of carbon tissue, insen-itive or & n itive 
makes no difference, though I bave a leaning towards 
the former. Tu use this, cut a piece about one eighth 
of an inch smaller all round than the nevative t» be 
barked souk in cold water for five minutes and dry by 
pressing between t^ o pieces of blotting-paper until tbe 
moisture is absurbed but the paper fs still limp. Now 
take the plate out of the box and (ho ding ıt so that no 
barm can come to the film side) rub the glass alde 
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carefully with a finger-tip moistened with glycerine. 
Then bring the black aie of the carbon paper to the 
gluss, to which it wul immediately stick; rub it down 
with a handkerchiet till it lies quite flat all over the 
glass; and it l- then ready for use. When exposed, the 
paper is removed ea ly by simply pulling ıt otf from 
oue corner. In point of cleanliness the method ів 
inimensely superior to the u»ual dirty mixture which 
has to be removed by water. The paper will do over and 
over aguin if carefully preserved. 

2, Outdoor sunshine . Fels. — It is unnecessary to 
dwell on the difference made by the rays of the sun on 
a street or lan iscape, but n careful observer wiil note 
further how very much difference there is in the quality 
of the sunshine. On rome days it will give tn mendous 
shadows, and be so vivid that hardly anything can be 
seen beyoud it. On such a day it hardly seems to 
illaminare the street «r land-care at all—it simply 
blazes where it actually falls and leaves the re-t in 
more or less obscurity. On огһег duvs the r«ys are 
much less vivid, give a much softer illumination, and 
shed around them an immense amo: nt of indirect light 
which illuminates the rest of the lundwcape etc. 
besides where they actual у fall. It is on dave like these 
that the worker sbould bring out his camera. Mist is 
again invaluable when plotographing sun-iays in а 
landscape. On а bright summers day the sun often 
makes bright spots under trees etc, which form a 
reali-tic addition to a landscape. For this s rt of thing 
а backed plate is wanted to render them moperly. 

8. Sunshine causing pictorial shaaows.-— Sunshine 
usually does cause shudows, but there are not always 
usable by the pictorial worker. There are two слез іп 
which they may be mile s есіл! use of—the first is when 
they fall on whitewash. aa, for ins'ai ce, on a white 
washed cottage: the second when they fall on freslily 
faileu snow, In this latter case hey have been made vast 
use of by num rous workers, tbe beauty of ench shadows 
being very great; tut care has to be taken net to 
render them too black the вом: rboald show that it is 
white eveu where the shadows full. Here again backed 
plates are essential, the extreme whitene s of the snow 
being almost certa п to cause halation over the shadows 
unless the plates are protect d against it. Independently 
of white objects, however, the long shadows of a 
summer's evening ucro-s tbe rond etc. have a par- 
ticularly attractive effect, In „Il such cases care ig 
necessary to give a fully sufflcent exposure, во that 
the shadows and dark parts of the picture are not 
blocked up by lo-8 of de'a 1 on the her ative. 

4. Figures illuminated by sunshine.—1 here nre few 
things in any b:anch of ph towaphic work more 
benutifol and more likely to evok- entiimiasm in the 
beholder than graceful figures ut up from the back or 
side by brilliant, but not too contrasty, sun-h' ne. As 
a rule boys do not wear white clothing—a fact that 
seems to render the employment of figures of the 
feminine gender more suitable than those of the 
ma-culine! Figures dressed in white sitting in any 
guitable pose or grouped together to tll a story, and 
illuminated by »uulivbt, are very striking— for instance, 
а gil in white is reen in a doorway li: up by the sun; 
fizures under archways, or in caves by the sca illumi- 
minated by a single rav of bright sun am dust the 
surrounding gloom, and similar cases, are amongst the 
most atriaciive o: јес в for photography. Of course 
the main difflcul: y is the avoidance of strong contrasts: 
which is done by giving a plentiful exposure and 
developing with weak developer, Care should be taken 
that the sunshine only falls in one direction: bat the 
oppo-ite side of the face etc. will reqnire lighting by 
reflection to avoid the extremely unpleasant effect of 
the face being very light on one side and nearly black 
on the other, 

Portraiture on a rather large scale, with the sitter 
illuminated by the sun—especially when tlie portrait is 
of head and sbou'ders only—is often capuble of much 
artistic quality. It nede. however, even more than 
the former cases, to be very carefully treated to avoid 
аро ling the subjert by the intrusion of too dense 
shadows and top brilliant high lights In printing auch 
neuntives care shoul! he taken to select $ me printing 
medium which is capable of giving all possible half- 
tones while not being productive of too great contraste, 
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FIER SAID 


(y more, at the opening of another 

Cricket season, we start our “ WEEKLY 
Competitions” on the same lines as have 
proved so acceptable in the past to all our 
cricketing readers. Ours is a fair field and 
no favour—the best men invariably win ! 

We offer, then, TWELVE SPLENDID CRICKET 
Bars, with silver name-plate attached to 
each, and Consolation Prizes will also be 
awarded where deserved. The bats will be, 
as hitherto, the well-known JoHN PicaoTT 
“Surrey Driver,” as used and eulogised 
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by Robert Abel of the Surrey Eleven and 
described by C. B. Fry, too, as that 
“thoroughly good bat." 

All the subjects in this competition are 
open equally to all regular “ B.O.P." readers, 
irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. The 
competitor should in every case where the 
subject admits of it—as in the drawing 
subjects—use a postcard or single page of 
nole-paper only, and be most careful to see 
that name and address are clearly written at 
thetop. When, however, the competition is 
& descriptive one, both sides of the page of 
note-paper may be used. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
Consolation Prizes will be given to him if 
the same competitor should succeed in 
several subjects. The decision of the Editor 
is in all cases final, and he cannot reply to 
questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions Certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only. No 
time-allowance can be made in this weekly 
series for colonial or foreign readers, ав we 
are anxious to get the bats awarded with all 
possible celerity. All work must be strictly 
original, and any compelitor discovered copy- 
ing in any one subject will be disqualified for 
the whole series. 


1. A CRICKET Sone (Words only). [This competition 
closes May 8.) 


©, PEN-AND-INE SKETCH: ~ YOUNG ALL-THERE 
Gorse OUT то BAT.“ [Closes May 15.) 


9. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH : “THE SAME WORTHY 
RETURNING WITH A Duck's EGG.” (Closes May 22.) 

4. DEAR OLD " BUTTER-FINGERS.” Describe him 
in humorous verse. [Closes May 20. 


5. Mixen TEAM OF GENTLEMEN AND PRo- 
FESSIONALS, as selected by our readers TO PLAY 
уне WORLD. If more than one reader should send 
in the same winning list, first place will be balioted 
for in the office, and consolation prizes will be given. 
[Closes June 5.) 


* 


1909 CRICKET SEASON: OUR 
WEEKLY SUBJECTS. 
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6. Our Best BATSMAN AND OUR BEST BOWLER, as 
decided by the votes of our readers, Same conditions as 
in No. 5. [Closes June 12.) 


7. DESCRIPTION OF AN IDEAL CAPTAIN. [Closs 
June 19.) 


8. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF THE NERVOUS New 
Boy at THE WICKKT. [Closes June 26.] 


Ө.А “B.O.P.” BADGE 
[Closes July 3.] 


FOR A CRICKET CaP. 


10. MODEL or a CRICKET ВАТ. [Closes July 10.) 


ll. SKETCH OF AN ATTRACTIVE CRICKET PAVILION. 
(Closes July 11.) 


19. A OmickET Song : “FAREWELL TO THE 109 | 
SEASON. [Closes July 24.) | 
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* From the Painting by Gordon Browne, R. I. 
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No. 1581.— Vol. XXXI. SATURDAY, MAY 1, 1909. 


[No. 31 OF CURRENT vol.] 


Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 
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By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of * The Ivory Hunters," * The Voyage of the 
* blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V.—THE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL— 
MUTINY—HOME ONCE MORE. 


ODDIE LEES was going to lodgings. 
, There was a wee wifie in School Hill, 
pert and active, with black eves that blinked 
and glittered like stars, who was going to 
take him in and do for him. А cheery little 
body was this wifie, with a pink face, a white 
cap or mutch, and bits of half-grey ringlets 
that bobbed about her ears when she nodded dtc : = = 
and laughed. i: : === m 

She had no other lodgers save the black T 
Tom and Darby the dog, she told Doddie, x F DI ‚жуын MA i : 
and so I'll have all the more time to look qu | 
after you, my dear." Darby was a brown, * The whole school was оп itg legs.“ 
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fat spaniel who lived at peace with all man- 
kind. He was so fat that he did not walk, 
but waddled. His skin could not have held 
another ounce of fat without splitting. He 
wa& & trifle asthmatical too, and had a 
bother with the stairs. The cat and he 
reposed together amicably back to back in 
each others arms on the hearthrug. But 
the cat had a low easy-chair, and if Darby 
ventured into that he got a smack in the 
face. 

This first night Mrs. Boyd made Doddie 
have supper with her * in the comfy parlour, 
because you look tired, my dear, and unco- 
like." 

I may mention at onca that the lady 
wasn't a widow by any means. There was 
a Mr. Boyd, but what he was or what he 
did was a mystery that was never solved by 
Doddie all the nine months he lived in the 
house. He really never saw him face to 
face by the light of day, but more than once 
when Doddie came in at night he had noticed 
a figure taking otf its boots at tlio foot of the 
stair. He had hung back till the figure. 
boots in hand, and with a long.drawn 
apologetic ''snifter " (breath through the 
nose), glided silently upstairs and dis- 
appeared through the door. 

After supper Doddie was shown away 
upstairs to his room. It was only an attic 
with a bed in it and a bonnie little fireplace, 
but it was scrupulously clean, with a hanging 
bookcase, empty and ready for Doddie's 
books, a cosy dressing.table, a crystal 
carafe filled with sparkling water. and— 
well, just everything else as nice and home- 
like as you please. 

" Put out your boots. my laddie. and 
sound sleep to you. Come along, Darby. 
Come along. pussy Bauldrons.”’ 

And the witie went waddling away, talking 
lovingly to her dog and cat, and in ten 
minutes' time Doddie was as fast asleep as 
ever he had been in his life. 

He found his boots at his door next morn- 
ing, black and shining like a couple of boat- 
шел beetles, and he had barely time to dress 
before the wee witie came bustling up with 
his breakfast on a tray. Delicious tea, real 
Aberdeen baps, and a fine Finnan haddock 
in the folds of a snowy-white towel. 

“ Foo (how) have ye sleepit, my dear ? 
That's richt. Weel, just dunt when ye're 
dane, and Г tak’ awa’ the dishes. For 
there is no bell. Come, Darby." 

* Dunting," I may inform my English 
readers, is a method of calling the attention 
of those in the room beneath. You simply 
curl up your foot and knock with your heel 
on the carpet. 

Whatever afflictions Mrs. Boyd had, or 
might have had, in life. she was constantly 
cheerful As she was that first evening, so 
she continued to be all the time Doddie was 
there. 

But about once a month she was extra 
cheerful. She had an evening party down- 
stairs. A foy she called it. Not a large 
party, it is true. Perhaps only ten or a 
dozen young folks, lads and lasses, including 
one who could play a good strathspey and 
reel on the fiddle. 

There was an excellent full-rigged supper: 
soup, boiled sheep's head and trotters, 
potatoes and greens, with a pudding to 
follow—fare that made everybody there 
happy and on good terms with everybody 
else. Then everybody had a glass of ginger- 
wine that Mrs. B. had made herself. 

After this the leaves of the table were 
let down, the table put against the wall, 
with a chair on top of it. up and on to 
which mounted the fiddler ; while Darby and 
Bauldrons crept in beneath and went to 
sleep. 

The fiddler, after tinkling and tuning, 
struck up a glessome strathspey, and the 
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floor was filled with the shy but prettily 
dressed young folks, with Mrs. B. among 
them. the bravest of them all. And, dear 
me' how that wee wifie could crack her 
thumbs and hooch and dance ! 

But when eleven o'clock chimed music- 


ally forth from the great East church-tower, - 


which, with its big green graveyard, was 
close adjoining. there was more ginger-wine 
and fancy biscuits. Then cloaks and bon- 
nets, sticks and plaids, and all went quietly 
off home. 

One thing only struck Doddie as strange. 
Mr. Boyd never appeared at those merry 
" foys." and he felt certain he had been 
packed off to bed at an unusually early hour, 
just to be out of the way. 


Doddie had a letter of introduction from 
his schoolmaster to the Rector, who lived in 
Union Street, a street apparently of marble, 
so white 1s the granite of which it is built. 
He went on the day after his arrival to 
present this letter. and Paddy. as the bovs 
called him. received him in a quiet and 
courtly manner. and after a brief examina- 
tion told Doddie—much to Doddie's delight 
—that he was far enough advanced in his 
Latin and Greek and general literature to 
take his place in the lower factions of the 
first class. 

The first and second classes were the 
highest in rank at this ancient classical 
school. The classroom occupied a whole 
wing of the building. It was seated like 
the body of a church, with one long aisle or 
passage up the centre. Each seat was 
called a faction. The passage separated 
first class from second class, and the Rector's 
platform was at the other end. The study 
was very severe ; the Rector very strict. 

There was no hum nor noise of any kind 
in this classroom. The boys were seated in 
their factions all the time, treated as gentle- 
men, addressed by the prefix “ Mr.," and 
called upon one at a time promiscuously or 
at the option of the Rector to stand up for 
examination on the Greek or Latin classic 
being read. So no boy ever knew when his 
turn was coming, and everyone had there- 
fore to be on the alert. Many of our 
greatest  statesmen, historians,  divines, 
novelists, and poets studied at the old 
Grammar School of Aberdeen (Lord Byron's 
name was cut in the desk of a lower faction 
of the first class legibly enough). 

On version or translation days all the boys 
of both classes turned into the great hall, 
and received pen, ink, and paper, and the 
version, but no lexicons. If a boy’s version 


was sine errore, he next day took his place 


in the first faction, quite the upper ten, then 
the others ranked downwards according to 
the number of mistakes they had made. 

Doddie's first version placed him half-way 
up the classroom, and subsequent ones much 
higher. but he never found his way right up 
to the first faction, simply because he did not 
want to—he was a shy boy and did not 
desire to be the Rector’s favourite. 

It was a very pleasant life Doddie led at 
the old Grammar School. He was liked by 
the other boys, who admired his pluck and 
his splendid audacity, not to mention his 
powers with fist and sword-stick. 

He never failed to write three letters home 
every week. One was to his parents, another 
to Aggie, and a third to Jimmie Raeburn. 
And up in the house in the tree Aggie and 
Jimmie used to read these letters and compare 
notes over a cup of tea which Aggie made. 

Doddie studied very hard, because he 
knew well his future existence—in this 
world—depended upon his working and his 
success or failure at the University com- 
petition. 

But the boy was no recluse. · He was 
honest and straightforward, and the thoughts 


of his father struggling and toiling at sea on 
many a wild and stormy night, and maybap 
doing a little extra, all for his sake, made 
Doddie work harder of an evening in Mn, 
Boyd's attic than he might otherwise have 
done. Nevertheless, in honest fun he was 
always well to the fore. 

J don't know how it is. but, nevertheless, 
the fact stands forth clearly enough, that 
there seems something in the very air of 
Aberdeen and other far northern towns 
that engenders a penchant for endeavour. 
Our best Highland regiments are recruited 
there; and wherever in all the world you 
may find yourself. you shall meet a northern 
Scot, but always at the top of the tree. 

In Doddies day street-fighting, either 
single combat or in squad, was very common. 
If two voung fellows, say, of seventeen, 
quarrelled on the street about something, 
however trivial. an appointment to meet 
next day early, either in the graveyard or 
on the links, would be made, and there they 
would go at it with naked fists—gloves were 
considered only fit for girls—till one or the 
other was completely knocked out of time. 

There was no southern palaver about it. 
No rounds. But when one was knocked 
down, he could lie on the ground for a short 
time to regain his wind, but as soon as he 
scrambled to his feet he was at it again, and 
so on till one cried * Beaten!” 

Fights between schools were of frequent 
occurrence, and the Old Grammarians used 
to challenge the Gordons or Sillerton boys, 
or attack them in force without the formality 
of a challenge. The Sillerton boys were 


garden grounds, chased into the school, and 
the windows smashed. 

Then sometimes a squad of mill-workers 
would lie in wait—especially in winter, when 
the snow was soft enough for balls—and 
attack the Grammar School lads; and such 
a fight was always fierce. for these plebeians. 
as the Grammarians termed them, would 
put granite stones in the snowballs, or charge 
with stick and fist. It was worse still when 
the riff-raff from the docks came up in snow 
time, led on perhaps by a few ship-appren- 
tices, "They invariably carried stones and 
the bottoms of glass bottles, which made 
fearful wounds, These “chaps” were 
hooligans of the worst description, and 
hated a well-dressed boy. 20 

The Rector—or I should say this particular 
Rector—turned out to be a tyrant to the boys 
in his charge. and finally it was war, mutiny, 
and retaliation. | 

It is a pity that such a state of affairs 
should ever have existed in so noble and 
grand an old school. One day they locked 
him in the classroom and barricaded every 
window, so that he was confined for hours, 
until finally the besiegers retired, and the 
snuffy old, but highly respected, porter 
John. effected his release. 

There never is, nor ever was or could be. 
a mutiny without some species of tyranny 
existing, and the motto of the tyrant 18 
Live, but don't let live." 

One day the climax was reached. It was 
near the end of the long term and close upon 
examination-time, when Doddie was 
upon to stand up in his faction to translate 
а portion of Xenophon's “ Anabasis. He 
was doing so to the best of his ability, when 
suddenly the Rector called a halt. 5 

" You have a badly cut black eye, 80T, 
said the Irish Rector. How did it happen 
I'll have the truth. You blessed Scots are 
too independent.”’ ‚_» 

“ I never tell anything but the truth, 817, 
said Doddie, angered at the insult to his 
countrymen. 

“ Then what gave you that black and cut 
eye and brow ? ” 

The bottom of a beer-bottle, sir. 180° 
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it in a fight with the dock lads. We were 
beaten back through the iron gates, and 
hadn't time to close them." 

* And do L understand, sir, that you fought 
with roughs inside these classic grounds ? " 

* It was that way, sir." 

“ Come out of your faction, sir. I shall 
make an example of you. 

Doddie obeyed. and stood firmly in the 
aisle while the Rector rushed to his platform 
for a rattan cane. 

There was mischief in Doddie's eyes that 
day without a doubt. The Rector was a 
little, fiery fellow ; Doddie broad-shouldered 
and tall. 

Next moment the whole school was on its 
legs, standing on seats and desks, for they 
guessed that something unusual was about 
to happen. 

At the sam? moment a boy much older 
than Doddie. a tall. gentlemanly lad, stood 
forth and planted himself close to him. 

“ГИ see fair play," he said calmly. 

And now back ran the Rector, red-faced 
and terribly excited. 

Have a care, sir, said Doddles boldly. 
Have a care what you do. No Scots boy 
will stand being hit by an Oirish shillalah ! ” 

The cane descended cruelly on Doddie's 
bare head. He saw some stars, but next 
moment a stinging blow from the lad's left 
laid the tyrant on his back. 

He scrambled up, only to be knocked down 
again, while wild Hoorays!"' shook the 
old roof- tree. Scotland yet! Scotland for 
ever! This cry came from all directions. 

Paddy's cane was pulled out of his hand 
&nd bent and broken into fragments, and he 
crawled away to his chair, beaten and dis- 
comfited. 

Of course there could be no more work 
пог study that day. The tyrant Rector was 
once more barricaded into the school, and 
the pupils departed. Their blood was up 
too, and as they marched along in pro- 
cession it would have gone hard with any 
gang of hooligans who dared to attack them. 

A sort of patched-up peace followed in a 
few days, and as the examinations were 


A CERTAIN amount of reserve is necessary 

when one is acting the part of detective. 
For various reasons Mr. Picton did not tell 
Dr. Murray all the details which he had 
discovered. As a matter of fact this proved 
somewhat unfortunate. 

Mr. Picten stayed with the Headmaster, 
and on the Tuesday morning the two men 
and the Head's wife took breakfast together. 
The Doctor usually managed to do two 
things at once during the first hour of the 
morning; he ate his breakfast and went 
through his correspondence at the same 
time. 

Suddenly he looked up. “ І don't know 
whether this will be of interest to you, 
Picton,” he said. "I have a note from 
Schultz saying that he received a telegram 
last night requiring him to return to Ger- 
many as early as possible. He tried several 
times to see me last night, but did not care to 
disturb me, knowing I was with you." The 
Doctor read the letter further. He trusts 
therefore that I will excuse him leaving so 
hurriedly, but he will explain more fully on 
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coming, and the vacation near at hand, little 
was done for the time being to investigate 
the mutiny and the cause thereof. 

Doddie acquitted himself well at the 
examination, especially in Greek. Indeed, 
his translations were sine errore, which only 
proved that, had he cared to be up in the 
first factions during all his time he might 
have attained very easily to that honour 
and distinction. There would have been 
nothing gained by it, however. It was quite 
a different thing competing for priz&&, and 
when he returned home by mail-coach he 
carried his prizes with him to prove not 
onlv to his father but to Ogilvie and his 
young friends that he had worked hard. 

In very few words Doddie told them the 
story of the trouble with the Rector; but 
there was no boasting about his victory, nor 
did he mention the fact that he had been 
carried shoulder-high through the streets 
and to his own door. Then he dismissed 
Paddy from his mind entirely. He heard 
afterwards, however, that the man was 
relieved of his position; though I believe 
that he was able to claim his handsome 
salary for some considerable time after this. 

А night or two before Doddie left Aberdeen, 
Mr. Boyd was packed off to bed very early 
indeed. Do you ask why? Ah, but you 
may easily guess—Mrs. Boyd was going to 
have another foy! It was very like the 
first, but this was of the nature of a farewell, 
and much more gorgeous, for Mrs. B. 
managed somehow to hire lots of little flags, 
to say nothing of glittering bayonets and 
old Highland shields, which, with oval 
looking-glasses, flowers, and coloured candles, 
made a very pretty show indeed. 

The carpet was taken up. the floor pre- 
pared for dancing. and supper laid in another 
room. As to music—well, on this cccasion 
there were no less than two small fiddles, a 
bass, and a clarionet ; and it was really long 
past midnight before the final glasses of ginger- 
wine were handed round and Auld Lang 
Syne sung with “ mickle mirth and glee.” 

On the whole, then. Doddie had acquitted 
himself excellently, and Mrs. Boyd had taken 
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DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—FORSHAW MAKES A SUGGESTION. 


his return. Um! Went away by first train 
this morning. 

t Interesting!” said Mr. Picton shortly, 
and for a few minutes said nothing more. 

"Some home trouble apparently," re- 
marked the Head after a short pause. He 
says he will be back again in a week or ten 
days." 

“ Yes," said Mr. Picton, in a voice which 
seemed as though he were not interested 
in the matter. But the Doctor knew Mr. 
Picton and looked at him sharply. 

“ It is of no interest to you ? " asked Dr. 
Murray. 

" Yes, it is," returned Mr. Picton. “ Very 
interesting. I had intended to have a chat 
with Mr. Schultz to-day.” 

" You still think, then, that Schultz may 
have had something to do with this affair ? " 

“ I don't know, but I should certainly like 
to have had achat with him," and Mr. Picton 
told the Doctor various items which he had 
learned the previous day. 

“ Certainly," said the Doctor when Mr. 
Picton had concluded, the action of 
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him in and done for him well and kindly. 
Alas! there are few such landladies in 
bonnie Aberdeen as the wee wifie with the 
black eyes, the pink cheeks, and the little 
bobbing curls. 


But wasn’t Doddie happy to get home 
again! and wasn't he glad to have tea in the 
tree once more! And Jimmie was wonder- 
fully improved. That tree, even the doctor 
e had probably saved the poor lad's 
ife. 

And he talked so merrily and so much 
that first evening in the tree that, feeling 
drowsy. he finally fell asleep with the breath 
of the briny ocean cooling his brow, and the 
sunset colour on the sea. 

As for Doddie, he might well have said 
with the poet— 


* So long as suun'd salt waters round me pour 
Their saving strength—&o long as I can hear 
The thund'rous teachings of the ocean's lere, 
And feel her salt breath, I dwell conteut of cheer.” 


Rest for the hard student lies in moderately 
hard and pleasant work or exercise of a kind 
that will banish 211 thought far, far away. 

Doddie learned that by à species of instinct. 
He determined not to open a Latin grammar 
nor Greek lexicon for many a long day. Не 
went back to his darling woods and wilds 
wondering whether the wild birds had 
missed him at all; he spent hours in fishing 
in loch and burn and in wanderings by hill 
and dale. and he went to sea with his father 
all he possibly could. Just as often, how- 
ever, in good Ogilvie's boat; and on the 
nights they were expected home Jimmie 
came to watch with little mother Aggie. 
Jimmie could walk a little now, and between 
them they kept a clean fireside and a canty 
fire burning on the hearth till finally two 
men entered the cottage, though perhaps in 
dripping oilskins—one was Ogilvie himself, 
the other was Doddie. 

And there is no supper so enjoyable as 
that which a man has earned by the sweat 
of his brow. 

(To be continued.) 


Schultz in speaking to the boys was very 
unusual But I can scarcely conceive thet 
he has any connection with the disappearance 
of your nephew." 

No, perhaps not, but we shall find that 
out presently," and Mr. Picton returned to 
his breakfast. 

For a man who was supposed to be upset 
over the disappearance of his nephew Mr. 
Picton displayed very little emotion. He 
had been at the school two days now, and 
beyond the one or two interviews with the 
police and several talks with various bovs 
in the school he had done nothing. Other 
people under similar circumstances have 
shown grey hair in two days, and none but 
those who have actually experienced a 
period of suspense such as this can fullv 
understand what it means. But this showed 
itself very little here, since Mr. Picton х 
own manner had no tendency that way. 
Precisely what Mr. Picton thought is of 
course another matter. 

The school discussed the mystery, and each 
day saw another long list of theories brought 
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forward. But, fortunately, their time was 
too fully occupied to allow them to follow 
up these ideas. Forshaw was hot on the 
track of the one who took the Spanish 
centen, but here again complications inter- 
fered. The disappearance of Inglis and the 
time demanded by German translation, 
science, and political economy, somewhat 
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him every blessed thing you know, he says 
again ' Thank you, you have helped me con- 
siderably. Good afternoon,' and off he goes. 
Doesn't believe in giving anything away." 

„No.“ said Druce. " He doesn't." 

After breakfast on this Tuesday morning 
Mr. Picton went down to the police-station, 
and afterwards sent off several telegrams. 


“ Good," said Mr. Picton, and after 
receiving some further instructions the 
superintendent left. 

Two hours later Mr. Picton was in the train 
bound for London. He had left his car in 
the town, telling his man to hold himself 
ready to go anywhere on receipt of a 
telegram. 
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**' You will pardon my intrusion, but I desire to speak with you. 


dulled the keen edge of Forshaw's intellect. 

Nevertheless his theory was not abandoned. 

He even had the pleasure of laying it before 

Mr. Picton when that gentleman called in 

his study. Mr. Picton thanked him without 
ing any comment. 

“ One of the kind of men I admire—some- 
times." Forshaw told Druce later. Never 
gets excited. Takes the best chair in the 
place, asks a question, then says, Thank 
you,’ and asks another. When you've told 


Returning to the school, he spent the rest of 
the morning in writing letters. 

Early in the afternoon the police superin- 
tendent came to the school. 

I have carried out your instructions, sir.“ 
he said. One of my men went in plain 
clothes to the house, only to find that he had 
left on Monday night and gone by car to 
London. They have instructions to send 
letters on to the Hótel Ottoman, where he 
is staying for the next week." 


‚ 
On the Wednesday afternoon Whitmore | 


and Stanford were in their study ie 
half an hour or so before going out to foot 59^. 
when Forshaw came in. This was an Ul 
expected honour for them to receive. 

“ Well, children," remarked Fon 
pleasantly, taking the only easy chair D t 
place. You will pardon my intrusion, 50 
I desire to speak with you." 

“Yes,” maid Whitmore, with all the 
respect due to age. 
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* Т am interested in your friend Inglis,” 
continued Forshaw. “ This disappearing 
business of his appeals to me." 

Whitmore felt annoyed at the light way 
Forshaw treated the matter. It might be a 
joke to the Sixth-former, but it was a serious 
matter to others. He ventured a mild 
protest. 

“I don't think Inglis has disappeared by 
his own desire, Forshaw," Whitmore said. 

" My dear child, who said he had?" 
Forshaw returned. But we must be calm 
and collected over the thing ; above all let 
us be logical. Now, logic is niy one strong 
weakness. I have thought considerably 
over this matter. Result: I can prove 
beyond a doubt that Inglis did not take the 
coins and that Inglis is now being detained 
in some place at present unknown against 
his own wishes. That is the result of logic, 
pure and unadulterated.” 

Whitmore and Stanford said nothing ; 
they merely thought—principally that For- 
shaw was a much greater ass than they had 
ever imagined. 

" I have discoursed on this topic with your 
amiable friend Hartigan," continued For- 
shaw. '' He is an innocent youth, is Harti- 
gan, but some day he may grow up into a 
man. Hartigan says you are friendly with 
the man Silver. I have an idea that Silver 
comes in this game, somewhere. Therefore, 
my children. you must go and see the re- 
doubtable doctor and ask him what he 
thinks about it. Probably he'll give you a 
clue ; perhaps he won't. I would go myself 
only I don't know the man, and I have other 
things to do." 

" But.——" began Whitmore when For- 
Shaw's flow had ceased. | 

" No ‘ buts’ in the matter at all, my chil- 
dren. Just skip, and I'll see you later." 

Without any further instructions Forshaw 
left the room. 
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* Shall we go ? " asked Stanford. 

" May as well There's nothing much 
stirring this afternoon.” 

They went down to the boat-house and 
set off up-stream. Very few boats were on 
the river now. for daylight was growing short 
and bathing was out of the question. 

" Hope that beastly keeper doesn't clear 
off with the boat," remarked Stanford as 
they rowed along. It wil be no joke 
looking for the thing when we come 
back." 

Whitmore nodded. There was something 
in the air that afternoon which seemed to 
damp their spirits. Perhaps it was the un- 
certainty regarding Inglis, for some strange 
rumours had been going round the school ; 
unpleasant rumours they were, which took 
away all the fun of the thing and made you 
feel different somehow, though you could 
not quite explain it. This was one reason 
why they had not appreciated the wit of 
Forshaw ; the affair had passed beyond a 
joke now. 

Or perhaps the weather had something to 
do with their state of mind. It was a dif- 
ferent day altogether from the one when 
they last came. Tlie sky was dull and heavy, 
no wind stirred the trees, and even the water 
seemed to fall from the oars as though 
tired of its ceaseless moving—dropped softly 
back into the river, making scarcely a ripple, 
and the whole water lay still and quiet, 
unlike the good old Swire which always 
danced and rippled and was glad to feel the 
touch of hfe upon its surface. Everywhere 
was 80 quiet and dull, so lifeless. 

Neither Whitmore nor Stanford spoke 
much on the journey up, and even as they 
walked through the woods the stillness 
of the place oppressed them. Just осса- 
sionally one made a brief remark and in 
return received a brief answer. 

* Don't know what to say to Silver," said 
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Whitmore, as they plunged through the 
bracken. 

* Oh, ask him—ask him whether he knows 
anything," Stanford answered. 

A pause for five minutes, and then Whit- 
more asked : “ Wonder if Silver does know 
anything?“ 

Don't know, said Stanford, and as they 
were near the end of the wood he stopped. 
It's rather a rum business, Whitmore. I 
don't know—I almost funk going on. 

Whitmore also drew up and sat down 
among the bracken. Stanford followed his 
example. 

©“ Forshaw's an ass, Whitmore said after 
another short pause. 

^ Forshaw's an idiot," Stanford suggested. 
“Still a 

“ I suppose we had better see Silver?“ 

“ Yes, suppose we had." Stanford 
Stopped and listened. What was that? 

“ Crumbs!” Whitmore rose to his feet 
quickly and showed more interest than he 
had done all through the day. 

* You heard it? asked Stanford. 

“ Rather! That was Inglis. Bet a 
button to all Lombard Street on that. ГІ 
answer." 

Whitmore took a deep breath and then 
with all the power he could muster whistled 
the G. E. Society call, a corrupted version of 
the opening bar of ** Gaudeamus." 

* Gaud—eamus—igitur, 

“ Juvene—s—dum—su-u-u-mus.”” 

They waited a minute and then back came 
the call again. Gaudeamus igitur." 

That's Inglis without a doubt. Give 
another call, Stan," said Whitmore. “ Good! 
He's somewhere knocking round. My word! 
This is luck and no mistake." 

Both set off at a run through the gardens, 
not troubling very much about the flower- 
beds. Inglis was somewhere about ! 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


ys it was probably the great armful of 

grass which he had dropped that saved 
Gratton. He brought up with a jerk after 
а fall of a dozen feet or so, and when his 
whizzing wits were settled down he found 
himself lying half across something. the grass 
acting as а cushion for his body, and his head 
and feet over a black abyss, with the roar of 
water far below to suggest uncomfortable 
things. 

For a little while he just lay, ignorant as to 
how firm a fixture he was or how far he had 
fallen and might again fall; ignorant, too, 
as to anything around him, except the rock 
at his side and the projecting boulder on 
which he rested so precariously. But when 
he had quite collected himself he realised the 
seriousness of the situation, and began to roll 
his thoughts round rapidly and turn them 
into cautious action. 

Except from the running water he heard 
no sound. He groped about and felt a 
small piece of rock. which came away in 
his hands. This he dropped. There was no 
noise of a splash or of the missile striking 
the stones. The distance, then, was quite 
far enough for the sound to be deadened 
by the water's roar, and the descent was 
apparently sheer. He looked up. It was 
as black above as below. 
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Cautiously—very cautiously, and with 
creeping, itching nerves—he pulled himself 
up into a sitting position, with his legs 
dangling over space. Then he strained his 
ears; there was still no sound beyond 
the noise of the torrent. Evidently there 
was no ono near, and his fall had not been 
di-covered. He drew а candle and matches 
from his pocket and got a light. The flame 
flickered a little, but the draught was not too 
strong for it. Then he raised the candle up, 
and his nerves crept again. 

Dimly, a dozen feet or so above him, 
he saw a roof of what appeared to be solid 
rock. He thought hard; there could be 
little doubt that he had slipped through a 
trap of revolving stone and wasshutin. He 
scanned the sides of his prison. There was 
a cleft, perhaps a score of feet across, and 
the depth was unknowable in the dark. 
The rock sides were dry and fairly smooth, 
save for slight cracks here and there. The 
boulder which saved him had slipped as a 
result of some of these cracks, and then 
jammed. But for this he must have fallen 
into the torrent. and but for the grass 
bundle he must have suffered serious hurt. 
Without a doubt the moving stone was 
intended to shoot unwary and unwelcome 
visitors into the teeth of the cataract below, 


there to be tumbled over and over, and tossed 
who could say whither. But for this recent 
cleavage he must have met with such a fate. 

He felt again in his pockets. He had 
provided himself with a ball of strong twine, 
amongst other small articles likely to be of use 
on this wild enterprise, and he now contrived 
so to fix the candle in a loop, on a slight slant 
80 as not to burn the string, that he could 
lower it into the chasm. 

Nowhere did he see any chance of escape 
down that forbidding cleft, and when, some 
thirty feet below him, he at last got a slight 
glimpse of a black, racing stream, the candle 
and string trembled with the excitement of 
his nerves. He drew the light up again, 
and once more surveyed the rock at his side 
and above. 

As he moved, a slight ** give ” in the boulder 
set his heart going violently. "There was no 
security in his position; at any moment the 
rock might slip ! 

With feverish anxiety he scanned the part 
over his head. About eight feet above him 
was a ledge, leaving a space between the 
roof and the wall of some four feet. With 
care it was just possible to use the crevices. 
and climb to this ledge for momentary safety. 
Otherwise death seemed certain. 

He rolled up his twine and put it back 
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into his pocket. Next he rubbed his feet 
gently together to rid himself of the grass 
round them (he had previously pushed the 
other grass from under him), and gingerly 
raised himself into a standing position, every 
nerve tingling in the tremulous excitement 
of the need for accurate balance. Then, 
jamming the candle into a crack for light, he 
began his hazardous climb. 

He succeeded ; after three or four minutes 
of tensest clinging and pulling he found him- 
self flat upon a level ledge and trembling all 
over. Heneverquite knew how he managed 
that ascent, and hoped never again to 
have to endure another such four minutes. 

A few panting moments to calm himself, 
and he was ready once more to cast around 
for away of escape. Reaching over, he took 
the candle from its crevice and held it above 
his head. Ata height of four feet was a roof 
of solid rock, no doubt a portion of the floor 
of Tamah's tunnel. Standing as best he 
could he scanned this carefully, and dis- 
covered at last a mark where the stone was 
split, over the chasm. He leaned gingerly 
forward, and was just able to get his tingers 
into part of the crack. The stone seemed 
to give a little even under this slight touch; 
it was evidently very even in its balance, 
and closed again automatically when relieved 
of any extra weight. He crept carefully 
back along the shelf. It extended only a 
dozen uneven feet or so to the rear, appa- 
rently а half-natural, half-artificial ledge, 
and then floor and roof met and the way was 
blocked. It ran in a direction parallel 
to the abyss for perhaps thirty feet, and then 
again the way was blocked at either end. 
As for escape by the chasm, that was hopeless. 
The mere thought of it made his flesh creep. 

The second time of exploring this horrible 
cul-de-sac showed him a circular hole of a foot 
and a-half diameter in the centre of the shelf. 
He could see it was hewn by human hands, 
but what the blackness below it held he 
could not tell. He was about to let down his 
light when the thought struck him that he 
might run serious risk of detection in doing so. 
Indeed, even now it was possible his candle 
could be seen. He blew it out, and, putting 
his arm into the opening, groped softly. 
There was nothing within his reach; he 
could not even touch the sides of the pit. He 
was lying over some place of unknown depth, 
and divided by a wall of rock from the 
torrent-cleft chasm. He put his ear to the 
opening and listened. Then he fairly 
gasped! How lucky he had not lowered his 
light! There was an unmistakable sound 
of breathing, as of some person or persons 
asleep. 

He waited and listened, till his eyes and 
ears ached with the strain. Upon a shelf 
of rock. with stone above and below and on 
three sides, the fourth open to а black abyss, 
down which. far below, a torrent chafed and 
raced along its rocky bed, sending up an angry 
roar from the darkness; whilst directly 
underneath was a hollowed pit with unknown 
men, possibly foes, to be reckoned with soon, 
asleep; surely the situation was sufficiently 
disturbing. As if to add to the horror of 
his plight, a low rumbling suddenly filled 
the place, and the rocks seemed to tremble 
at the awful sound. It died down in a 
few moments, and again he listened; but, 
although it seemed as if the sleepers stirred, 
they did not wake. 

He bore the strain of the position for 
perhaps an hour; then he resolved that 
something must be done. There were still 
no signs of the sleepers waking, and very 
cautiously, having re-lighted his candle 
and fixed it to the twine, he lowered it into 
the pit. He saw it was a circular cell 
of twelve to fifteen feet diameter, extend- 
ing beyond the limits of the shelf itself on 
the side farther from the edge. Gently 
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swinging the light to and fro, he noticed 
that the sides of the pit overhung somewhat, 
and were absolutely unclimbable. А door, 
strong and secure, was let into the rock, and 
gave entrance to the cell from somewhere 
outside. 

In a few moments his light was low 
enough for him to see the floor of the rock 
dungeon. The depth was. so far as he could 
judge, about twenty feet. Two persons 
were sleeping upon a grass bed against the 
wall; the rays of his light struck their faces. 
He let the string slip with a start, and the 
candle, falling to the tloor, was extinguished. 

" Oh!" he gasped. Oh!“ 

One of the sleepers turned and woke. 

What's that 7” cried a voice. 

And in a husky whisper, with a voice in 
which the sounds of laughter and tears 
struggled together, Gratton made reply: 

Charlie! Charlie Bissett, dear old chap ! 
Don't make a noise : it’s me, Perce Gratton.” 

There was a quick movement below, and 
the voice again spoke. 

“Mr. Robeson! Mr. Robeson, I say! 
Wake up! This awful dark's giving me the 
nightmare again. I dreamt I saw a light 
and it went out with a bang, and I heard 
Gratton's voice. Oh, do wake up, Mr. 
Robeson, this weird blackness is choking the 
soul out of me." 

Gratton hauled in the slack of the twine, 
one end of which was in a ball in his pocket. 
In a moment the candle was again in his 
hand, and next instant was re-lighted and 
lowered once more. 

Charlie, it isn’t nightmare! I’m as real 
asIeverwas. Oh, dear old fellow, I thought 
you were dead. You can't think how glad 
I am to find you." 

He spoke in a low whisper, as he looked 
down upon the astonished faces of Robeson 
and Bissett below. 

“ How did you get there ? " they queried, 
half-incredulous still. 

“ Fellin! I was looking for Mr. Robeson— 
I'd given you up as dead, Charlie—and was 
crawling through the tunnel in the dark. 
There's à trap set at nights; the stones 
slip up and let you through. There's an 
underground river on the other side of your 
cell. I had the nearest squeak of getting 
pitched in and done for. Can you get out 
if 1 help you?“ 

Robeson had taken the candle from the 
string. Hetorethelight silk coverlet allowed 
them for their bed into broad strips and tied 
them together. They made a strong and 
serviceablerope. Gratton hauled up one end 
and tied it round his waist; there waa just 
enough rope then to reach within three feet 
of the floor. 

" Now," he whispered; “ pop the grass 
bedding under, so. if you should fall, it won't 
be so bad. That's it. Now, Charlie, up! 
Up, up, school!“ 

It was only a hoarse whisper, but, in that 
terrible hole, full of good cheer. Bissett 
caught the rope and began to climb up. 
He slowly raised himself, helped by Robeson 
from below, till within four feet of the top. 
Then he stopped, panting. 


'm tuckered out. Not so strong as I used 


to be. This beastly hole takes it out of one.” 

“ Hold tight," whispered Gratton, and, 
red in the face with the strain, bending with 
his feet planted across the hole, he pulled for 
al he was worth. By tremendous effort 
he got his friend's hands above the opening. 
Bissett, his legs curled round the rope, 
caught the stone with his fingers and was able 
to help in lifting himself. One more pull 
and he was safe. 

Then, in the dark, upon that weird 
ledge, amid unknown dangers, the two boys 
hugged each other. 

" Old chap! Iam glad to get hold of you 
again." 


Old fellow! I've been dying by inches 
in this awful place.“ 

Feeling in his pocket, Gratton produced 
another candle, and, lighting this, they were 
able to work under more favourable condi- 
tions. There was no time for talk and long 
explanations ; the moments clamoured for 
action. 

We ve lost count of night and day," 
began Bissett. “ They only let us have a 
light for an hour or two at a time." 

Gratton cut him short. 

It's night,” he said. Perhaps about 
one in the morning, or a bit later. We've 
got to get away sharp, if we're to do it at all. 
I'll tell you when we get Mr. Robeson up." 

He put his head through the hole again. 
His quick eye caught sight of two small 
log pillows and a loose plank of some six 
feet, which rested on fixed stone pedestals 
and served as a seat. 

Mr. Robeson,” he whispered, ‘‘ we'll have 
those next, please; they'll be wanted." 

In a few minutes they were beside him, 
and the final effort had to be made for Robe- 
son's escape. That good man blew out his 
candle and threw it towards the light in the 
roof, where it passed through and rested 
near the other. Then he seized the rope, 
both boys holding on with all their strength. 
Hand over hand he came, and every muscle 
was stretched and aching. At times he feared 
he must slip back, but he rose gradually 
nearer the opening, and the plucky lads 
were hauling with their full power, passing 
the rope over the rounded logs, which Gratton 
kept in place by stooping behind them, thus 
preventing the rope from fraying against 
the edge of the stone. For all that, it 
seemed as though the strain would never end. 

* I can't pull another bit in this stooping 
position," panted Bissett. It's slipping, 
Grat, it's ——" 

* No! " hissed Gratton, between his teeth. 
Pull, school!“ ‚ 

With a last great effort they got Robeson з 
arms through the hole. Even then they were 
within an ace of fatal failure. The good 
man's strength was spent; his arms began 
to give as he put them over the edge of the 
rock. Bissett was nearest him, and, twisting 
the rope round his own arm, he lay down, 
clutching unceremoniously at Robeson 8 
yellow coat and trying to support his shoul- 
ders. Taking advantage of this momentary 
easing, Gratton slipped over to the other side 
and lent his aid. With this Robeson was 
eventually assisted through. and they all 
three lay for a few moments panting and 
trying to regain strength. 

“This prison takes it out of one," said 
Bissett, “and Mr. Robeson hasn't been 
himself since he had the spiked yoke." 

Gratton started. 

“ They put you in the wedged tree," he 
said. ‘‘ I saw them from the hill." 

" Ay," said Robeson with a shudder, 
“ but the tree broke, and then——" 

And then,” said Bissett, '' they gave him 
two days of the spiked yoke, like the beggar 
Phranol had. You remember, Perce ? And 
then they turned him in with me after that. 

Gratton could not repress a cry. 

“The beasts!" he exclaimed. he 
brutes ! " 

Never mind, boys, said Robeson; 
“it’s past, and we're together again. The 
problem now is, how to get away. Don! 

et's waste time." 

In a few brief words Gratton told them 
how matters stood, and the hope of safety 
once they were back on the hill He told 
them, too, how he had come to consider 
Bissett dead, and of Sir Frederick's grief. 

“ The dear old dad!” cried Bissett, with 
glistening eyes. Please God, I'll see him 
soon, now." 


Having rested awhile, the dangers of their 
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position spurred them into fresh activity. 
Gratton explained his theory. At one part 
of the tunnel road, over the chasm, the 
roadway slabs were made movable, and 
balanced upon a pivot edge, one end of 
each slab being unsupported at night time, 
when, no doubt, bolts were withdrawn to 
effect this. He had stepped upon one of 
these slabs and been shot through as it tipped. 
He missed the ledge. the stone slipping 
up at a sufficient angle to cause this, but, 
providentially, struck a piece of projecting 
rock, and was thus saved from being dashed 
to death in the abyss. He proposed now 
to get the trap open again, and jammed by 
the plank, after which they would somehow 
have to get through. 

* And," he concluded, with blunt truth- 
fulness, ‘“ even if the dawn isn't on us yet, 
or the gates open and the trap fixed up, we've 
got about the tickliest bit of work in front 
of us that we're ever likely to have, if we 
live to be two hundred years old each.” 

Eagerly, but cautiously, they advanced, 
stooping under the low roof, to the spot where 
the ledge ended, taking with them the plank 
and logs. Gratton softened the end of the 
candle and stuck it upon the rocky floor. 
In front of them the chasm yawned and 
rumbled, black and forbidding, continuing 
its way under the tunnel road beyond the 
shelf on which they stood. Here the candle 
thrown up from the cell was re-lighted, and 
Gratton held it up. Just in front of them, 
and within fairly easy reach of Robeson's 
fingers if he bent forward over the black 
depths. was the crack where the rocky slab 
was split. Robeson reached out to it 
gingerly. Just as he touched it a low 
thundering rumble ran again through the 
cleft, and the very rock vibrated. Had not 
Bissett been holding Robeson by his jacket 
in the rear, the latter would probably have 
slipped with the sudden shock and gone 
crashing to his doom. 

“Is it an earthquake?” they asked, 
looking at each other with scared faces. 

" I heard it once before," said Gratton, 
when I was up here alone. I didn't half 
like it, I can tell you! And look, it’s eased 
that crack a bit.” 

The crevice where the sliding slab fitted 
was opened a trifle, and once more bending 
forward Robeson was able to work the 
stone gradually down. 

" Carefully, sir," cried both boys, pulling 
back at his garments lest he should slip. 

The stone moved gently, and in describing 
an arc began to recede from Robeson's 
touch. Gratton had to loose his hold upon 
his friend's jacket, and, catching up the 
plank, pressed its end against the slab's 
edge to prise it downwards, working the 
timber through the opening as soon as 
this was sufficiently large. Wedged thus, 
Robeson was able to leave it for the moment 
and step back into a safer position. 

With the help of the plank it was now 
possible to push the moving rock to its 
widest extent, when it sloped at an angle of 
about 45 degrees. Beyond this it would not 
go, and at the slightest easing of the plank’s 
pressure it tended to resume its horizontal 
position. They were able to jam the plank 
between the end of the rock and the edge 
of the shelf, and a space of some five feet 
had then to be crossed, after which they 
must climb the sloping stone. 

“ The thing slopes away from the open 
end of the tunnel, and towards the gates, 
so it’s no good trying to get a grip of the 
roof on this side," said Gratton. °“ We 
should only have to cross one of the moving 
slabs, and we couldn’t do it. I believe the 
whole width of the road just here is in sliding 
sections." 

But if one of us should manage to get up 
the slope," said Robeson, ‘‘—and it looks 
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a pretty big ‘ if—,’ his weight at the top will 
tend to prise this plank up and make a big 
spill." 

“Tve a dodge," said Gratton. He took 
off his jacket and buttoned it round one of 
the logs. Then he obtained Bissett's for 
the other. That ll deaden the sound a 
bit," he said. Now for the rope.” 

He tied one end of the improvised rope 
tightly round the two logs, while the others 
looked on, wondering what his plan might be. 
Careful testing made sure that the logs 
were firmly tied. His idea was to fling the 
pieces of wood over the upper edge of the 
stone, retaining hold on the rope, which 
would thus serve as a help in the climb, the 
weight of the logs over the edge, combined 
with the rope's friction, being probably 
sufficient security. 

In their cramped position the throw was 
one of great difficulty, but after a few pre- 
liminary swings it was done, and done with 
such nicety that hardly any sound was made. 
The end of the rope in their hands was then 
secured by twine, so that when one had 
effected his climb the logs should not pull it 
away in case he suddenly let go. 

“ Hold the plank firm," said Gratton. 
“It’s jammed pretty tight, and it doesn't 
seem as if it would slip. If you hold it, 
I think it'll take me across, and keep the 
stone firm when I'm on top. Now!" 

He set his teeth ; tried hard not to think 
of what the blackness held below, and, step- 
ping lightly across the plank, pulled himself 
on hands and knees up the slope, winning the 
topin safety, whilst the others held their very 
breath. The top was beyond the point of 
balance, and although he dared not jump 
forward across the gap on the other side, 
he knew it would be safe to drop on the slab 
next him, provided he took care not to step 
over the line of the balancing pivots. 

He stepped cautiously down. 

Now. Biss,” he whispered. 

Bissett's nerves had been trembling; but 
when the call for action came, he, too, man- 
aged the ascent in safety. Only Robeson 
remained. He stepped delicately upon the 
plank, and in two quick movements was 
across, and lying against the slope. The 
scramble up was, however, less active in his 
case, and both boys had hard work to repress 
a cry as, in the dim light afforded by the 
candles left behind, they thought they saw 
him slip. He clung nervously to the rope, 
and the logs were sickeningly near the edge 
of the stone. Gratton leaned over the 
slanting rock as he stood at the side. 

" Pull, Biss ! " he said; but mind you 
don't lean over to make things lose their 
balance." 

They were unable in this position to 
raise their companion, and a sudden noise 
was heard at the city end of the tunnel, 
as of drawing bolts. 

" Oh!" cried Gratton, in an agonised 
whisper; they're on us. 

At the risk of his life he sprang upon the 
top of the slanting stone, and pulled the 
rope, helping the trembling Robeson gradu- 
ally higher. and rolling him unceremoniously 
off into safety upon the other slab as soon 
as he was able. Then he sprang back again, 
and the sudden jerking motion threw the 
plank out of place. With re-echoing clatter 
it dropped into the gulf, the rock fell towards 
the horizontal position, jamming up the logs, 
which had not cleared the space in time, and 
at the same moment they heard the gates 
flung open at the end of the tunnel. 

“ Run!" whispered Gratton, and they 
dashed forward, whipped on by pursuing fear, 
out from the tunnel and into the free air. 
As they ran, howls and yells behind warned 
them of pursuit. Suddenly there was an 
awfulcry. The bolts had failed to act, one 
of the slabs not having closed properly, and 
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some of the pursuers had fallen into their 
own trap. This gave the three friends a 
start they had not hoped for, and, in spite 
of their recent exertions, they made good 
use of it, the cries of those behind growing 
fainter in their ears. 

Dropping into an easy trot when they 
reached the highway, they sped forward, 
whilst the stars paled and the light of the 
waxing moon died away before the oncoming 
dawn. They ran thus for two miles, and 
Robeson began to pant painfully. 

Gratton slowed up. 

Save your strength," he said. That 
jamming of the trap put them back. 

For two minutes they rested. Then the 
boy sprang to his feet again. 

" Oh. may Heaven help us!" he cried. 
They re оп us. I can just see figures against 
that far ridge." 

Again they dashed forward; it was to be 
a race for hfe now, and the road slipped 
away under their springing feet. They 
dared not trust the thickets, where the way, 
though less exposed to view, was rougher 
to their feet, neither Robeson nor Bissett 
having boots. Another mile, and the dis- 
tance between them and their pursuers 
was diminished by half. Another mile and 
the grove was entered. Gratton looked 
back. Not far behind them now waa the 
Chief Priest, fleet runner as he had proved 
himself. 

There was а cry from Bissett—a thorn had 
pierced his foot. 

* Pm done,” he panted. 
leave me." 

“ Yes," puffed the others, with cheery 
sarcasm, " we're that sort." 

They each put a hand under the boy's 
arms, and helped him bravely along. 

They were through the grove now, and 
rushing past the stockade in front of the 
alligator pool. Another few minutes, and 
the foot of the hill was reached. Only two 
hundred yards behind them came the priest, 
and following him closely were many others. 
For a moment there was a halt at the foot 
of the hill. Then, with a cry of rage, the 
Priest rushed to step upon the sacred moun- 
tain. 'The spell was broken. 

" [can't run any more," panted Robeson, 
his breath coming thick and fast, “ go on, 
boys." 

He dropped Bissett's arm, and fell behind. 
The boys stopped instantly. 

The Chief Priest had just made his 
momentous rush; his savage eyes lit up 
with fierce triumph. Апа then the unex- 
pected happened. From a thicket, as he was 
passing. an arm shot out and circled his legs. 
Ihe rate at which he was running threw 
him forward, and he fell heavily. Before he 
could save himself his head crashed upon 
a sharp piece of rock. He gave one deep 
groan, and then lay motionless, the blood 
trickling from his temple. 

" Аал! Nooma moglah!” exclaimed a 
voice, as a wild, grass-clad figure, with dane- 
ing eyes, sprang up into view of the startled 
crowd and dashed quickly into the thick 
shrubs. 

It's Ko!" cried Gratton. ‘ The chap 
you saved and that looked after Sir Frede- 
rick and me." 

The pursuers stood back, awed by this 
unexpected turn of events, neither offering 
to pursue the vanishing Ko nor the three 
whites. 

At that instant there was a low rumble, 
and a cloud of smoke rose from the hill 
summit, and, with shouts of terror, the 
pursuers fell back in wild confusion. The 
sanctity of the hill was preserved ; they no 
longer dared to think of breaking in upon It. 

With grateful hearts the three pressed 
upwards, Gratton telling what he knew of 
Ko, and piecing his own to Robeson's know- 
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ledge. Ап hour later they found themselves 
in the crater, hot and dishevelled, the per- 
spiration pouring from them. From the 
mouth of the cone smoke was issuing in a 
thin cloud, and an occasional rumble, as of 
thunder, could be heard. The heat in the 
basin was great. 

They pushed through into the clearing. 
The balloon was in readiness, wcll atloat, 
and tugging at the thick cable which. passe 
round the trees and heavy weights, held it 
fast. Of Sir Frederick there was no sign. 
Robeson looked round wildly. The boys 
stared at each other aghast. 

The forty-eight hours aren't up yet! 
What can have come to him? " cried Gratton. 

Bissett put his hands to his mouth. 

" Dad! he screamed. Dad! dad!” 

There was no reply ; the three looked at 
each other in dismay. 

" And any minute," said Bissett, with a 
dry sob, * they may be on us. They won't 
keep off for ever." 

Again he sent up a wild cry. 

" Dad!" 

Thev listened intently. 
broke from Gratton. 

There he is." 

From the mouth of the gully they saw 
Sir Frederick emerge with a small 
bundle of stores. He stood up and looked 
across to the cone. Then he ran—ran as 
he had never done since boyhood, a singing 
in his heart and tears of wild joy in his 
eyes. He pushed aside the clinging shrubs 
and dashed through them as of no account. 

" My boy!" he cried, as Charlie ran 
towards him. My own dear lad! Thank 
the dear Lord for this ! "' 

" We're pursued. They may be on us 
any moment, Fred," said Robeson hurriedly, 
as the father caught his son to him. Are 
things ready ? " 


Then a glad shout 


HEY had been several weeks in Iquique 

before Quiller mentioned his plan to the 

two lads. He did not wish torun the risk of 

recapture by leaving the Kittiwake too soon, 

nor to disturb the minds of the lads by 

unfolding his plan before he was ready to 
carry it into execution. 

The barque had discharged her cargo and 
was reloading; in a few days she would 
start on her homeward vovage. and Quiller 
knew that if they could only get away just 
before she sailed it would not be worth the 
skipper's while to detain the vessel to search 
for them.  Quiller himself the skipper 
could easily replace, and so far as he cared 
the lads might go where thev liked—he 
could work the ship without them. With 
his vindictive disposition, however. if they 
broke away too soon he would try to trace 
them, in the hope that he might hale them 
before the authorities and punish them as 
severely as the law would allow. 

The skipper spent the greater part of 
his time ashore. Quiller, having obtained 
information from the second mate, who was 
well disposed towards him, that the barque 
was to sail the next day, took advantage of 
the skipper’s absence to invite the lads into 
the forehold ; and there, under the pretence 
of rearranging a part of the cargo, he told 
them of his intention to desert that night, 
and asked them if they would go with him. 
The lads jumped at the proposal. 
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Sir Frederick nodded. 

“We can cut loose at once," he said. 
“ Indeed, the balloon has already expanded 
beyond the normal with the heat here. I 
don't like the look of things altogether.” 

With feverish anxiety they clambered 
on to the improvised cage, already stored 
with nearly all that they could have hoped 
to take away. There was a further ominous 
rumbling beneath them as they did so. 

* Cut the rope ! " cried Robeson. 

“We are in God's hands; may He keep 
us safe,” exclaimed Sir Frederick. 

" Amen," they said earnestly, as the cable 
was severed and the balloon rose. 

Bissett lay down. The pain in his foot 
was now making itself felt keenly. But 
Gratton stood erect, holding to the ropes. 
His heart was full to bursting. Suddenly 
a vision of Lunechester and the school 
flashed upon him. Не heard the boys in one 
of their rousing part-songs. And in a great 
wave of triumphal gladness, he sent up his 
tuneful voice : 


“Let the hills resound with song 
As we proudly march along, 
For as of old our sires were bold, 
Stout hearts have we,” 


Above the hills they sailed, and the air 
currents carried them far away over the 
land towards Tamah. Below them they 
saw their late pursuers like flies, falling over 
each other in wild confusion at sight of the 
balloon. In the direction they were travel- 
ling the country stretched out of sight, 
but behind them could be seen the fringe of 
the Sargasso Sea. 

They were nearing Tamah when Sir 
Frederick gave a cry of dismay. 

^ We're dropping ! " he exclaimed. 

It was too true. The heat of the crater 
had expanded the gas, and given elusive 

( To be concluded.) 


THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER UI.—INTO THE MOUNTAINS. 


To stay in Iquique ‘в impossible,” said 
he, in answer to their eager inquiries. “t We 
must get clear away at once, into the moun- 
tains; and then we must pick up a livin’ 
's best we can. There oughter be work at 
the silver mines, and. for those who be 
willin’ to do it, decent pay. and no pesterin' 
ques' ions.“ 

" Better pay than this for you. Ned." 
said Will.“ You'll have to leave your wages 
behind.” 

“Iss! that be true, Will, but I didn’ 
expec as you would ha’ thought of it. 
Well. let n ро! 1 do reckon we can manage 
wi the bit I've got till somethin’ do turn 
up. ИП be share and share alike, sonnies, 
while it do last; and we'll make 'n last 
somehow till we can 'arn a bit more." 

" Bedad! now," put in Terence, '' and 
we'll do that same. Hurro! for ye, Neddie," 
he went on, with difficulty suppressing a 
cheer. “ Well soon be ‘arnin’, niver fear, 
and makin’ the silver fly like shinin' 
shplinters i' the darkness o' the mine. 
When shall we say good-bye, and bad luck 
to it, to the ould wind-jammer ? And how 
will ye manage to shmugygle us ashore ? ” 

It be my watch to-night,” said Quiller, 
* and the second mate have told me that I 
must keep the lookout abaft the wheel. 
There I shall be quite alone. No need be 
there for me to tell 'e not to drop asleep. 
You must keep awake and listenin’ wi’ all 


hope of escape, but colder currents struck 
them here. and as yet the sun's rays had not 
sufficient warmth to help them. The balloon 
was slowly sinking. 

In wildest terror they looked over the 
land; every moment made the objects 
clearer. Slowly. but with fatal sureness, they 
drew near to Tamah and continued to fall. 

Feverishly they caught hold of everything 
of weight which could possibly be spared, 
and threw it overboard. But stil the 
great gas bag sank. They sailed over the 
ridge and above the city ; they could hear 
the shouts of the astonished inhabitants. 

" Oh," cried Sir Frederick, in despair, 
“ to have gone through all this, and failed ! " 

They fell yet more, and now were recog- 
nised. The cries of awe were mingled with 
shouts of savage triumph. 

Robeson stood up. 

" God bless you, dear friends,” he said, 
and that was all. Ere they had understood, he 
was gone. Down with awful speed he crashed 
headlong, and struck the stone dais in front 
of the temple of fire, lying lifeless before 
the amazed and awestruck crowd. Re. 
lieved of his weight, the balloon rose into 
the skies. 

Ralph!“ cried Sir Frederick, in mortal 
pain of mind. Ralph!” 

The boys threw themselves upon him, 
еге, in his frenzy, he could follow his friend ; 
and as the lightened vessel rose the sad air 
seemed to vibrate with the refrain so recently 
sung in triumph : 


* For ns of old our sires were bold, 
Stout hearts have we" 


Yet, surely, if heavy hearts had weight 
material, that balloon had never risen more 
to float with its grief-stricken load away 
across the wild land, and out over the weary 
wastes of the Nilent Sea. 


Author of “A Bedawin (tie, “The Equine God," etc. etc. 


the ears you've got, and, when you do hear 
the seven bells o' the first watch. creep out, 
and join me ‘в quiet and 's quick 's you can. 
Dodge along aft in the shadows. I'Il have 
the dinghy over the starn, and a rope handy, 
and we'll be off afore anybody do know. 

Too excited were the lads to wink an eye. 
Slowly, and at what seemed to them well. 
nigh interminable intervals, the bells of the 
first watch sounded through the silent ship. 
Listening impatiently as they were, the 
interval between the six bells and the seven 
seemed to be longest of all; but at last the 
seven bells were struck, and the lads ven- 
tured forth cautiously, and. crouching in 
the shadows, made their way to where 
Quiller awaited them. 

Everything was ready for their departure. 
Far away in the bows another man was on 
the watch, but he was drowsy, and hidden 
from them by the galley, and the break of 
the poop. and the skylight of the after-cabin. 
Had he been alert he could scarcely have 
seen what was taking place abaft the 
wheel. Quiller had fastened the rope to the 
stern stanchions ; he slipped down silently, 
and drew the dinghy toward him; the lads 
quickly followed, and. under his directions. 
seated themselves in the bows ; and, casting 
off, Quiller soon had the boat round. and 
began to scull ashore. The look-out forward 


roused himself for a moment as he heard 
the friction of the oar, but, thinking 1t was 
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nothing which concerned the Kittiwake, 
settled again to his slumberous task, and the 
sound gradually died away. As soon as the 
iron-shod forefoot of the dinghy grated upon 
the shingle the three leaped out. and left 
it to find its way back to the Kittiwake. 
Anyhow, they did not trouble about it. 
At the end of the watch, when no eight bells 
were struck, and the alarm was given, they 
would discover the rope hanging from the 
stern and see that the dinghy was missing, 
and in all probability they would search 
for it, and come across it, floating among 
the smaller craft, or bumping upon the 
shingle. 

From Iquique a railway ran inland 
towards the foot-hills for some miles, then, 
bendiug northward, it struck through the 
country until it encountered a river valley 
descending from the lower Andes. Here 
it bent again, and proceeded down the 
southern verge of the valley to its terminus 
at Pisagua. Quiller had thought of boarding 
the train at Iquique and travelling to this 
other port, in the hope that they might 
there meet with a ship in want of hands 
homeward bound; but, on further con- 
sideration, he abandoned this idea in favour 
of a tramp into the mountains. The skipper 
of the Aittiwake would conclude most likely 
that they had made for Pisagua by train, 
and would possibly wire to the authorities 
to arrest them; he might even follow 
them up himself; and. if he did not come 
to this conclusion and act in this way, 
and they could reach Pisagua in safety, 
there was the uncertainty of meeting with 
a ship in that quieter port prepared to take 
all the three. Quiller had determined that 
he would stick to the lads; nothing should 
separate them; therefore he decided, 
notwithstanding the unknown risks of such 
& course, that it would be safer for them 
to avoid the railway, and to push forward 
into the solitudes of the high peaks that 
formed the background of that wonderful 
land. 

Late as it was when they sprang ashore, 
the wider streets of the town were illumi- 
nated, and many people were passing to and 
fro. Drinking saloons were crowded, and, 
in one place, a brawl was to the fore, with 
angry words rising, and the gleam of a 
knife in the lamplight ; while, open to the 
street, were many gambling houses, the 
tables surrounded by eager, silent faces, 
mostly men, and not a few black-robed 
priests among them. They hurried by these, 
and were glad to get into the less frequented 
Streets as they made their way to the out- 
skirts of the town. Striking one of the 
main roads into the interior, they speedily 
left the lights behind them, and were 
swallowed up in the darkness of the silent 
spaces beyond. 

Accustomed to little sleep, and buoyed 
up by the excitement of their escape, 
they made very good progress during the 
night, crossing the railway line soon after 
they were clear of the town, and halting 
before sunrise in а sheltered gully to 
make a meal of the provisions they had 
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|? engineer had sauntered out a space 
into the wide desert that stretched 
from the Moroccan boundary till it lost 
itself in the limitless Sahara. There was a 
Moor out in the wastes, catching vultures, 
and his curious occupation interested the 
engineer. 
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been careful to procure before leaving 
the vessel. 

They resumed their journey when the 
snow peaks towering in the distance, and 
far above them, were revealed to their 
uplifted vision, and kindled into a rosy 
glow by the rising sun. A magnificent 
picture was it to behold these gigantic 
mountains unfolding themselves, and grow- 
ing more and more distinct, as their virgin 
whiteness caught and reflected the beams 
of the glorious luminary, while all the lower 
hills between, scored by deep ravines, were 
buried in heavy shadow. As they went 
forward, however, these, in their turn, were 
flooded with golden light, and long before 
noon they had reached a high altitude 
whence they could look across the lower 
barren lands, and, without fear of capture, 
at the buildings of Iquique, dwarfed by the 
distance into a miniature town, and.at the 
wide-spreading blue Pacific stretching away 
to the clear horizon. 

For three days they travelled, advancing 
farther and farther into the interior, quite 
free now from any fear of pursuit, but still 
avoiding the main roads, and concealing 
themselves behind rocks and trees when 
anyone hove in sight. Passers-by were 
not numerous. A few Spaniards they saw, 
or people of Spanish descent, and several 
native villages, inhabited by descendants 
of the old Peruvians, the supplanted owners 
of the land; and once, from a point of 
vantage high up in a rocky gorge, they 
watched a long mule train wind its way 
into the mountains; but they themselves 
remained unseen. 

Grander grew the country and more 
majestic as they advanced. The snow 
peaks came nearer and more vertically 
above them; the earth was riven by tre- 
mendous chasms, through which the waters 
roared like thunder, and lined their rocky 
banks with silvery spray ; above them the 
land was barer, but these deep hollows were 
natural forcing houses for palms and ferns 
and flowers in bewildering variety, and the 
haunts of brilliant birds, and gaudily painted 
butterflies, and larger creatures, too, if 
they could only have seen them. The air 
was cooler on the heights to which they 
kept, and it was a pleasure to breathe and 
live. But their provisions were becoming 
exhausted. Soon they would be driven to 
one or another of the villages in search of 
food. And, so far, they had seen no signs 
of à silver mine, except the passing of the 
long string of mules, and, beyond the 
scanty agriculture of the natives, no other 
evidences that they were in the vicinity of 
the works of men. | 

On the fourth night of their journey they 
sank to rest in а sheltered glade. Through 
the glade à path wound indistinctly, but clear 
enough to show that it was not infrequently 
used. They had shared together the last 
of the ship's biscuits, and softened them with 
drinking-water from a spring hard by. There 
were wild fruits about, but not knowing their 
nature, and afraid they might be poisonous, 
they had not ventured to taste them. 


THE WOLFBANE PATCH. 
By J. W. Н. Hsror. 


As far as could be ascertained, the Moor's 
method was to stretch himself flat on the 
sand, а mile or two out from the margin of 
the wastes, and there to simulate death. 
After an hour or two a black speck would 
appear in the higher sky above him; this 
black speck would presently descend, would 


. pardon 


They had been asleep about two hours, 
Quiller lightly, the lads heavily. when they 
were roused by the sound of something 
moving quite near them. Quiller sat up, 
and the lads cuddled near him. It was 
intensely dark. They could see nothing, 
but the movement continued, with sundry 
growlings, which, so far as they could make 
out, might have come from man or beast. 
Quiller considered it best to remain per. 
fectly quiet ; but Terence became excited, 
and, rolling apart from the other two, he 
did a very foolish thing. Drawing a re 
volver, which. unknown to Quiller, he had 
taken from the skipper's cabin—Will was 
armed also in the same manner—he carefully 
located the sound and fired. 

Quiller was greatly startled, and thought, 
for the moment, that they were being 
attacked by some unseen foe ; but the person 
fired upon was more startled than Quiller. 
In the flash of the revolver, for the fraction 
of a second, they beheld a cloaked figure, 
whether man or woman they knew not, 
which seemed to leap into the air and vanish. 
Only in the darkness, however, did it vanish, 
for the crack of the revolver was followed 
by a rattle of vociferous maledictions in 
Spanish hurled at the invisible assailant. 

In his frequent sojourns at Spanish ports 
Quiller had picked up a smattering of the 
language, and immediately begged the 
of their unknown visitor. The 
ready apology, in his own tongue, and im- 
perfectly spoken, mollified him, and he 
asked them—for he had guessed that there 
were more than one—why they had not 
built a fire. 

“ Because we have no need of опе," 
answered Ned. 

Great need, I should say, amigo mio, 
if only to prevent a desventura such as this, 
returned the voice. And those who mako 
their bed in a forest glade should surely 
kindle a flame to frighten the prowling 
beasts from their sleeping-place. You are 
strangers, by your tongue and by yow 
ways, both.” 

" We are," said Quiller, “апа we are 
sorry to have caused 'e any alarm." | 

“That is nothing," he replied, easily 
dismissing it, ‘seeing that you did not 
intend to injure me. You took me for 4 
jaguar. It was my fault. But we wil 
have a light—and a fire," and, striking à 
match, he stood revealed, a round-faced 
long-robed priest, of mature age. 

They collected a quantity of brushwood, 
piled it up, lit it, and seated themselves 
around the cheerful blaze. Both Quiller 
and the two lads were favourably impress 
by the ecclesiastic, and Quiller told him ав 
much of their story as he thought it prudent 
to impart to a perfect stranger. He listened 
attentively, glancing out of his eye-corners 
at Terence and Will, and promised to put 
them in the way of finding employment. 
Growing sleepy again, all four stretched 
themselves out by the fire, the priest snoring 
loudly and the others dropping off to the 
accompaniment of the nasal music. 

( To be continued.) 


be joined by others, and presently а line of 
five or six great birds of prey would 
squatting at a distance on the sand, watching 
the prostrate man. А living object they 
would not touch, and not till the huntê 
had lain motionless for probably sonê 
hours would they venture to appro 
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Then, with a length of rope or a sudden grip 
onthe nearest pair of feathered legs, the Moor 
would seize his quarry and quickly bundle 
it, alive, into a sack which he had in readi- 
ness. The Moor, when seen returning from 
his hunting, wore à suit and gloves of green 
leather, presumably as a precaution against 
the sharp talons of any recalcitrant bird. 
As the engineer watched the Moors 


operations he became desirous of catching . 


а specimen for himself, as being likely to 
afford an interesting study in natural history 
at close quarters. What a Moor could do, 
an Englishman could also do. He fell to 
pondering over the exploit until the prospect 
thrilled him. Of danger there appeared to 
be none; while, if he failed, at any rate he 
would have the joy of a sun-bath lying out 
on the sand. 

As he strolled to and fro he presently 
grew conscious that he was not the only 
watcher: a Moorish boy, employed at the 
works behind him. had stolen away from 
his tasks for a stealthy peep across the 
wastes. The engineer threw out an arm and 
whistled, and the boy came running up. 

" No," said the engineer, as the boy 
hesitated at a distance, I'm not going to 
scold you, Sampy. You came out for a 
look round, eh? 

" Yes, master,” answered the boy civilly, 
venturing to approach. 

The stalwart Englishman looked down 
on the Moorish boy with a more than 
tolerant smile. He liked the lad, and as a 
consequence was inclined to treat him less 
roughly than is good for the average Moor. 

Master, said Sampy, “I am tired of 
carrying bricks. I would catch vultures. 
Much more joy it would be, to Sampy, to 
catch vultures." 

The engineer laughed. Would you like 
to help me, Sampy," he said, to catch 
a vulture ? ” 

Oh. master! When ? " The lad was hot 
to be instantly afoot in this new venture. 

" Shall we say to-morrow, at sunrise ? 
The rest of the workers will then be asleep. 
and we can get back before they are astir. 
Ill whistle you up, Sampy, about five 
o'clock. Now, my lad, run away to the 
bricks again." 

Sampy returned to his work thereupon. 
The blows of a trowel striking sharply on 
brick, the creaking of a barrow wheeling 
earth, or the calls or songs of the builders. 
were the only sounds heard in the neigh- 
bourhood. Down below, a mile away, was 
the big settlement of the date and orange 
growers, whose plantations stretched far, 
and for whose convenience the irrigation 
works on the hill were being provided. The 
sun sank and presently the day was done. 

Next morning at dawn the engineer 
emerged from his zinc-roofed shelter, a 
length of rope and a sack across his arm. 
and strode down the hill towards the work- 
men's quarters. Here, beneath a certain 
window, he gave a low whistle and waited 
for some response from within. None being 
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forthcoming, he climbed up to peer through 
the unshuttered opening. On the rush- 
strewn floor he saw Sampy asleep. 

“ Sampy ! he whispered. 

Sampy opened an eye drowsily. 

Are you coming, Sampy ? " 

“ Ye-es. Yes, master," was the almost 
protesting response of a boy still held by 
sleep, whereupon the engineer dropped 
down to the ground again and made at once 
for the open desert. 

Half a mile out he looked back. 
boy isn't coming." he said aloud. “ Well, 
I'm not going back to fetch him. Possibly 
I was foolish to ask him to come. As likely 
as not he would stir at the critical moment, 
and scare the vultures. One can't expect a 
restless boy like Sampy to lie on his stomach 
for a couple of hours without moving a 
muscle. No; I'll go on alone.” 

A mile out he halted. At no great dis- 
tance ahead was a patch of verdure, one of 
the few green spots in the brown expanse 
which occurred to him as likely to atford 
a cool and comfortable spot on which to 
lie. He made his way thither, therefore. 

At the spot he turned and looked round. 
The wastes were awful in their silence. Not 
a living thing appeared in sight and not a 
sound stirred the drowsy atmosphere. It 
was grey dawn, though a blood-red sun was 
visibly rising eastward through a veil of 
mist. Noting these things for a minute, 
he then threw himself prostrate on the green 
patch at his feet, where for an hour he lay 
absolutely motionless. 

At the end of that time he was conscious 
of a curious feeling of drowsiness which had 
stolen upon him, subtly and unawares. He 
had an intense desire to get up and shake 
himself, yet he dared not stir, and after a 
further interval he no longer had this 
desire: he was as one who yields to a 
soothing dream, sleeping, yet half awake. 
Sufticient sense remained for him to at- 
tempt to reason out the why and wherefore 
of this drowsy feeling. but even as he 
reasoned his senses grew duller. Over the 
corner of his shoulder he saw the sands 
glittering in the sun, farther away were 
brown rocks, while close by his eyes coarse 
grasses bent their heads in the gentlest of 
breezes that ever blew. 

After a time a bolder object appeared in 
view—a vulture crouching on the sand a 
dozen paces from him. How it came there 
he knew not, neither did its presence alarm 
him. He saw it as one sees things in a 
dream. Ten minutes later there were others. 
He had heard no swoop of descending wings. 
nor any croak or cry; he simply knew them 
to be there. He fell to counting them. 
dreamily and uncertainly, for they danced 
like pigmies before his eyes. He moved not 
a muscle, he scarcely breathed, but lay 
helpless in the grip of the languor that had 
seized him. 

The huge birds, drawn up in an ordered 
line on à slight sandbank, fixed him with 
their greedy eyes as he lay. He had suffi- 


8 had I shut my eyes than a 

thought struck me. I remembered that 
when I was changing before dinner I had put 
the shoes I had travelled in outside my bed- 
room door. If they had not been already 
taken away by the servant, they would serve 
аз ап indicator. "Twas worth investigating. 
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cient knowledge of their habits to realise 
that the slightest movement on his part 
would send them off a-wing, yet he felt he 
had no power to inake any such movement. 
Their talons, he knew, were as knives, 
created to gash aud rip as they cleared the 
desert of its dead, yet the prostrate man 
had no sense of fear. 

Then, suddenly, he saw the whole line 
of vultures lift—lift and disappear; with a 
simultaneous bound they had gone. And yet 
—had they gone? Possibly it was their 
habit to swoop down from a point directly 
overhead, for a minute later he felt himself 
being gripped by the shoulder—gripped by a 
talon-like clutch and dragged roughly away 
out of the patch of grasses. A dark form 
was hovering over him ; he heard a strange 
loud cry. 

Inert as à log he vielded to the force 
that was now rolling him over and over in 
the sand. He felt no pain, but instead he 
had a sense of returning consciousness. By- 
and-by he sat upright, and presently his 
eyes saw. The dark object, squatting now 
on the sand before him, took detinite shape 
as he regarded it—it was the Moorish boy 
Sampy. with face agape and wildly inquir- 
ing eyes, and a voice that called and cried : 

Master. master, you go ‘sleep in a bed 
of wolfbane—tlowers of poison ! You breathe 
the scent, you grow sleepy; you see, and 
yet you do not see. I come to you—at the 
last moment. I drag you away. I roll you 
over and over, so. Your lungs till with good 
air, you sit up. you look at me. Ha, ha, ha!“ 

“ Wolfbane ! " gasped the half. conscious 
engineer. That stuff over there : 

амру nodded fiercely. “ To lie in the 
heart of it," he asserted, “is to swoon, if 
you are weak; or to become drowsy, if 
you are strong. Master, when I saw you 
lying prostrate from afar, I dared not come 
near—for fear of disturbing the vultures. 
I dived into the sand. I lay covered with it, 
vet I watched and watched, waiting for you 
to spring up and grip the bird nearest to 
you. Master, it was very near to you, and 
it was a monster of a bird! It pecked you 
once, and you did not stir. It lifted its 
great talons for a terrible stroke. yet you 
did not stir. Master, I marvelled that you 
did not stir. 

“Then, master, I saw the green of the 
patch of grasses and I remembered—the 
wolfbane grew there! In an instant I had 
leapt up. shaking otf the sand, and was 
screaming like an engine whistle. The great 
bird, with its talons poised— master, if it 
had struck. you had not been alive !— 
it paused in its stroke and flew otf, scared. 
I scared it, master | 

" Yes. yes," interrupted the engineer, 
scrambling wearily to his feet. Thank you 

very much, Sampy ! " he added solemnly. 
If ever we try our luck again, it shall not 
be anywhere in the neighbourhood of the 
least growing green thing. Come alony, 
Sampy; well get a couple of spades and 
destroy the wolfbane patch ! " 


— وس رص 


A NIGHT AT WINGATES. 
By PauL BLAKE. | 


СНАРТЕК П. 


I lit my candle by the fire, апа once more 
groped up the staircase. The big house 
looked ghostly by the light of my candle, and 
it took all my pluck not to return to the com- 
fortable sofa. The cases of china and silver 
which lined the landing апа corridors 
gleamed fitfully as the light struck them. I 


hurried on to get the shelter of my room—if I 
could find it. Yes! my heart leaped for joy 
as I saw a pair of shoes near the second door 
on the right. 

I was on the point of opening the door 
when a disturbing thought crossed my mind. 
I stooped and picked up the shoes; they 
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were the ones I had discarded half an hour 
ago in order that my footsteps should not 
be heard! There was nothing for it but 
to descend once more. I tucked the shoes 
under my arm and turned towards the stair- 
case. 

In the act of turning I stopped dead. 
Surely I had seen a light flash across the 
farther end of the corridor. I waited a 
moment, and another flash came.  Instinct- 
ively I blew out my candle and slid behind 
a cabinet. 

Then I reproached myself for my stu- 
pidity. Of course it was the butler or night 
watchman going his rounds; it was most 
improbable that in a great house like this, 
full of valuables, no steps were taken to 
ensure safety. Now I should be able to get 
to my room, or at the worst would be shown 
which one Rex occupied. 

The light was still flashing about. It was 
difficult to see who carried ıt. At last I got 
a glimpse of the bearer, and my knees trem- 
bled—butlers don't carry bags when going 
their rounds, nor do they try to open the 
cases entrusted to their care. 

A dim light from the lamp in the hall 
guided me to the head of the stairs. I ran 
down quietly to the half-landing and pushed 
open the baize door once more. I was not in 
the mood to consider the susceptibilities of 
invalids just then; I simply opened door 
after door in the hope of finding Rex. I 
spotted him at the third room the first two 
were empty. A dying fire showed him fast 
asleep in bed. I ran to his side and shook 
him. 

Ina moment he had grappled with me and 
pinned my arms; then he recognised my 
voice and let me free with a laugh. 

“Why, what's up?” he cried. 
gave me a fright." 

"Dll give you another,” I retorted. 
“ There's a burglar upstairs." 

" You aren't dreaming? 
seriously. 

He's opening a cabinet this moment," I 
replied. 


“You 


he asked 


A B. O. P.“ 


. à hundred years have passed 
1 away since John Constable painted 
by his father’s mill at Flatford, yet the 
exquisite beauty of the country around 
which so delighted the artist then remains 
just the same to-day. 

The little wooden bridge, exceedingly old- 
world and rustic, still spans the pretty wind- 
ing river at the Cottage; whilst the mill, 


although now the home of artists during 


the summer, stands unaltered, bearing irre- 
futable testimony to the faithfulness of 
Constable pictures. 

Knowing of no other spot so charming, 
besides being out of the way and quiet, last 
summer tive of us—'' B.O.P.”’-ites all, who 
had acquired our love of camping and nature 
from its pages—took our kits and camped 
out opposite the Cottage, on a meadow which 
we hired for ourselves exclusively. 

No week we have ever spent together has 
brought us the true enjoyment this one did. 
Those who have experienced the joy of 
camping out in some delightful spot—rising 
with the dawn to dip in the river running 
past the tent door—with fishing, rowing, 
cycling, and rambles, with the camera 
ready at hand to fall back on for amuse- 
ment, will agree with me when I say 
there is absolutely nothing in the world to 
sur it. 

e road from East Bergholt—the nearest 
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Rex jumped up, caught up a dressing- 
gown and slippers, and took a revolver from a 
drawer. 

* Now come along." he cried. 

“ He may be armed," I protested. 

Don't think I'm going to tackle him 
alone," said Rex; " there's no use in being 
foolhardy.” 

In a few minutes he had routed out the 
butler and a footman. These he sent up the 
back stairs to close the door which led to the 
corridor, so that the burglar's retreat would 
be cut off. They soon returned to report 
that it was shut and locked, whereupon we 
advanced in a body up the main staircase. 

We crawled up so quietly that the burglar 
was ignorant of our approach ; we could see 


him filling his bag from the cabinet. We 
were in complete darkness. 
Good evening," cried Rex loudly. “ I'm 


afraid we've interrupted you." 

In an instant the lantern was closed, and 
we heard him run for the back staircase. We 
followed him, knowing he was trapped, and 
hastily concealed ourselves in an empty 
room. Though we were four to one, Rex 
insisted on our being in safety ; if the man 
were armed he might make use of his weapon 
in the hope of escape. 

As we anticipated, the burglar soon re- 
turned to the corridor, finding his retreat 
cut off. Rex called out to him directly he 
heard him. 

Turn up your lantern.” 

There was no reply. Apparently the man 
was contemplating a rush. My pulse was 
beating fast; I was no longer afraid, but the 
adventure was exciting enough ; the absolute 
darkness gave the situation a touch of the 
eerie. 

" Strike a light," whispered Rex to the 
footman. He lit a candle, and it was odd 
how relieved we felt at being able to see once 
niore. 

" You'd better give in quietly," cried 
Rex to the invisible enemy. You're trapped, 
there's no way out of the house, four of us 
are waiting for you, and we're armed. 


рос е eX ͤ— — 


The Tunnel Lane, Flatford. 


See! He thrust his hand out of the door 
so that the man could see the revolver, and 
then withdrew it. 

There was a brief pause ; then we heard a 
gruff voice from the corridor— 

All right, guv’nor; it's a fair cop." 

Rex seemed to think the time had come 
to show a little boldness, and we all stepped 
into the corridor. The man made no re 
sistance; he was unarmed except for the 
tools of his profession, and in half an hou 
he was safely locked in a cellar whilst a 
man was on his way to the nearest police 
station. 

So quietly had we managed it all that Mr. 
Marston had never waked. Rex suggested 
to me that he didn't believe his uncle was 
really such an invalid as he made out. At 
any rate. he behaved uncommonly well about 
the affair when he had grasped what had 
happened during the night ; commended my 
pluck in a way that made me blush, for I was 
well aware I had shown none ; and gave me 
a ten- pound note as а tip. I only wished I 
could meet a dozen burglars (in safety, ol 
course) on the same terms. 

But I have forgotten to tell what happened 
when we were at liberty to get to bed and 
make the best of the remainder of the night. 
Rex then became aware of the fact that I 
was fully dressed. He looked puzzled. 

»My dear chap, do you mean to tell me 
that you dressed again before you came and 
woke me ир?” 

“Id never undressed," I replied. Не 
looked so bewildered that I could not help 
mystifving him still further. 

“Twas a chilly night, you see, so I made 
the fire up in the drawing-room, and just 
snuggled down on the sofa.” 

But, my dear fellow, surely there was а 
fire in your bedroom ? " 

“ I don't know," I replied, “ I never went 
in to see." | 

I could keep it up no longer. I burst into 
a shout of laughter, forgetful of the sleeping 
invalid, and confessed the truth. 

[THE END.] 


HOLIDAY CAMP IN CONSTABLE'S COUNTRY. 


village, but a mile away—treats one toa 
magnificent view of the surrounding county, 
known as the Vale of Dedham, Killarney 
might envy this remote corner of Essex, the 
gentle beauty of its woodland and meadow 
stretching away to the distant hills as far 
as eye can reach in undulating splendour; 
while Devonshire may possess an equal, but 
certainly not a prettier, lane than that whic 
leads down to the bridge. For about? 
hundred and fifty yards the descent, even 
on the brightest day, is rendered quite d 
by the trees overhead, which overlap 80 
completely that they succeed in shutting out 
nearly all the light. 

Half an hour's quiet row brings one 0 
Dedham village, another well-known beauty- 
spot; while the Valley Farm or Willie Lots 
House, at the back of the Mill, is familiar 
to most from the paintings in the Na 
Gallery. 

What is perhaps the unique feature of 
the countryside is to be seen just € 
the church at East Bergholt, where the bells 
instead of being hung in the belfry, 88 P 
usually the case, are accommodated mia 
cage constructed of wood and bricks imt 
churchyard. Here they are rung © 
Sunday in full view of onlookers. 

The angling enthusiast leaves the Wal 
at Manningtree, on the Great Eastern. 


* 1. The Mill House, front. 2. The Cottage, w. 3. The Long Reach, Flatford. 4. The Mill House from the River. 5. The Valley Farm, Flatford. 6. The Three Waters. 
7. The Cottage, Е. u. The Bell Cage, East Bergholt Church. 
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and enjoys a pleasant walk across fields 
and dykes before reaching his paradise. 
Such indeed it is, whether he chooses to fish 
in the mill pool or at the Three Waters, 


THE 
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farther up the river, for at all points fish 
of every kind abound, from the sportive 
gudgeon and shy dace to the larger carp, 
bream, and jack. 


B. O. P.“ 


THE ROYAL MAUNDY MONEY. 


COIN COLLECTOR : 


With one exception, all the accompanvinz 
photographs were taken by the writer during 
the camp with an ordinary hand camera. 

V. S. 


Dy H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F. R. N. S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 


GEORGE 1.— 1714 To 1727. 


T designs and inseriptions of the Maundy 
pieces of George I. may be given as 
follows : 
Obverse.—'Tvpe : Profile bust of the king to 
the right, laureated and draped. 
Inscription: GEORGWS . DEI GRA 


Reverse.—Type: The figure 4, 3, 2. or 1, 

crowned, with the date above the crown. 

Inscription: MAG. BRI. FR. ET. HIB. 
REX. 


The Maundy money of this reign is scarce, 
and worth from 5«. 6d. to 7s. td. the set. 
The dates are 1716 (pennies), 1717 (4d., 3d.. 
and 9d.) 1718 (Id.), 1720 (Id.). 1721 (44., 
3d., and 2d.), 1723 (full set), 1725 (Id.), 
1726 (2d. and Id.), 1727 (full set). 

The letters of the inscriptions on the coins 
of 1727 are smaller than those of other dates. 


GEORGE 11.—1727 To 1760. 


Although two very distinet types of coins 
mark the other pieces of George IL, only 
one is to be found on the Maundy money, 
the youthful bust of earlier years sufficing 
for the later years also, The description is 
as follows : 

Obverse.—' Type: Profile bust of king to the 
left, laureated and in draped armour. 
Inscription : GEORGIVS. Ц. DEI. GRATIA . 


Fic. 8. 


HReverse.—' Type: The figure 4, 3. 2, or 1, 
crowned, with the date at the sides of the 
crown. 

Inscription: MAG . BRI. FR. ET. HIB. 
REX. 


The Maundy coins of this monarch are 
not uncommon, and are readily procurable 

at from 48. to 6s. per set. The dates are 
1729, 1731, 1732, 1735, 1737, 1739, 1740. 
1743, 1746, 1750 (pennies only), 1752 (14.), 
1753 (14.), 1754 (Id.), 1755 (Id.), 1756 (Id. 
and 2d.) 1757 (Id.). 1758 (Id.). 1759 (2d. 
and 14.), 1760 (full set). The last date is 
scarce. 


GEORGE nr.—1760 то 1820. 
George m1. had issued Maundy coins iu 
four distinct types. 
First [asue. 
Obverse.—Type: Young head of the king 
turned to the right, laureated and in 


armour, draped. | 
Inscription : GEORGIVS . Ш. DEI . GRATIA. 


PART II. 
Reverse.—Tvpe: The figure 4, 3, 2, or 1, 
crowned, with the date above. 
Inscription: MAG. BRI. FR. ET. HIB. 


REX. 


Fic. 9. 


The coins of this issue are common, but 
there are a few scarce dates. The date: are 
as follows: 1762 (3d. only). 1763, 1765 (3d. 
and 2d. ; rare), 1766, 1770 (4d., 3d.. and Id.), 
1772, 1776 (Ad., 2d., and Id.), 1779 (Id.), 
1780, 1781 (1d.), 1784, and 1786. 


Second Issue. 


Obrerse.— Type: Laureated bust to the 


right. in armour. 
Inscription: GEORGIVS . HI . DEI. GRATIA . 


Reverse.—Tvpe: The 
written form, or 1 
all under a crown. 
below. 

Inscription: МАС. 
REX. 


figure 4, 3, or 2 in 
in the printed form, 
The date, 1792 only, 


BRI. FR. ЕТ. HIB. 


This issue is rare, and worth a guinea a 
set in fine condition. From the form of the 
numerals indicating the value, the coins 
have become known as wire " money. 


Third Issue. 


Obrerse.— Type and inscription : 


Exactly 
similar to the second issue. 


FIG. 11. 


Reverse. — Type: The figure 4, 3, 2, or i in 
the printed form, crowned, with the date 
at the bottom. 

Inscription: As on the second issue. 


This issue is readily met with, and was 
only coined in two years—namely, 1795 and 
1800. Sets are worth 3s. 6d. to 5s. Gd. 


Fourth Issue. 


Obverse.— Type: Laureated bust of the 
king, with older features and with the 
neck bare; the date below the head. 

Inscription : GEORGIVS. III. DEI. GRATIA . 


Author of “The Colonial Coins of the British Empire," etc. 


Reverse.—Type : The figure 4, 3, 2, or 1 under 

a large crown. 

Inscription : 
DEF. 


BRITANNIARUM . REX. FID. 


Fic. 12. 


The dates are 1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, and 
1820, and are easily procured, although 1515 
is somewhat scarce. A set is worth from 
33. Od. to 5s. Od. 


GEORGE 1v.—1820 To 1830. 


There was only one type of Maundy coins 
in this reign, as follows: 
Obverse.—Type: Profile bust of the king to 
the left, laureated but undraped. 
Inscription: GEORGIVS . ПП. D.G. 
ВКІТАХМІАВ . REX. F.D. 


Fic. 13. 


Heverse.— Type: The figure 4, 3, 2, or l. 
crowned, and dividing the date; the 
whole encircled by a wreath of oak 
branches. No inscription. 


Sets were issued in 1821, 1822, 1823, 
1824, 1825, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1829, and 
1830. The bust upon the 3d. of 1822 18 
smaller than that upon the like denomina- 
tion of other years, the explanation being 
that the original die broke, and as there 
was not time to engrave another, the 
punch from the 2d. was utilised. The 
Maundy coins of George 1v. are common, 
and are worth from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per set. 


WILLIAM Iv.—1830 To 1837. 

The one issue of Maundy coins of 
William 1v. may be described as follows: 
Obverse.—Type: Profile bust of the king 

turned te the right, with bare neck and 

not laureated. 
Inscription: GULIELMUS . II. D.G. 
BRITANNIAR REX.F.D. 


Fic. 14 


Reverse.— Type and inscription exactly 95 
on the coins of George 1v. 


Full seta of al] dates from 1831 to 1837 
inclusive were minted, and are all common, 


“Ss oxi 


— — م‎ — — C — — 
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F. 


with the exception of 1837, the coins of 
which year are scarce. 

The value of the Maundy money of 
William Iv. varies from 38, 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
per set. 

VicTORIA.—1837 то 1901. 

Victoria issued Maundy coins of three 
distinct types. 

| First Issue. 
Obverse.—Type: Profile bust of the queen 
to the left, without drapery and with the 
hair filleted. 
Inscription: VICTORIA. D. G . BRITAN- 
NIAR. REGINA. F. D. 


Fic. 15. 


Reverse. — Type and inscription similar to 

the coins of William IV. 

Of this issue there are full sets from 1838 
to 1886, and they are worth from 2s. 64. to 
3a. Od. a set. 

Second Issue. 
Obverse.—Type: Profile bust of the queen to 
the left, draped and crowned. 


No one, not even the amateur photo- 
grapher himself, is more full of little 
dodges, tips, hints, and useful wrinkles re- 
latin: to his chosen pastime than is the ex- 
perien ed cyclist. Let us as old hands at 
the wheeling game see how many practical 
remarks concerning the“ art or mystery of 
cycling we can here get into a given space. 

To begin with, there is no finer advice in 
the world than that you should well wipe 
your tvres with a damp cloth after or before 
each run. Besides keeping the tyres clean 
and in good condition—rubber and water 
get on well together—this takes out all the 
tiny bits of flint, glass, etc., that, sticking in 
the tyre, in time, as the wheel revolves, cause 
pinhole and larger punctures. The pre- 
caution won't, of course, insure you against, 
say, hobnails, but it will save you many 
" mends" a year. A piece of stiff wire 
fastened archlike across back or front forks, 
just clear of the tyre, makes a good thorn- 
catcher, pulling out impaled bits of twig as 
the tyre brings them beneath it. 

If you ride with rat-trap pedals. an 
occasional touch-up of the metal teeth of 
these with a file will obviate the teeth 
wearing smooth, and so your shoes being 
liable to slip, When buying & hike it is, 
by the way, advisable to sec that it has 
pedals that are wide enough to take one's 
ordinary walking boots. It is often handy 
to be able to nip on to the machine without 
in any detail changing one's attire. Youths 
who happen to have weak ankles may be 
reminded that boots specially made for 
cycling prove by no means &wkward in use. 

hey. like boxing boots, only just cover the 
ankle, and so do not impede its action. 

When riding against & cold wind a sheet 
of brown paper buttoned inside the jacket 
makes a fine chest protector. Bring it well 
up to the throat. For summer cycling a 
straw boater hat is cool and comfortable. 
It will stick on well if, being of not too small 
size for its wearer, a length of flat elastic 
be fastened to it, well forward on each side 
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Inscription: VICTORIA. D. G . BRITAN- 
NIAR. REGINA. F. D. 


Fic. 16. 


Reverse.—Type and inscription similar to 
the first issue, but the shape of the crown 
is different. 


Of this issue there are full sets from 1887 
to 1892, and they are worth from 28, 6d. to 
3s. 6d. a set. 

Third Issue. 


Орч ra. Type: Profile bust of the queen 
to the left, draped and coroneted. 


Fic. 17. 


DEI . 


VICTORIA . GRA 


Inscription : 
BRITT .PEGINA. FID. DEF. IND. IMP. 


WRINKLES FOR WHEELMEN. 


By Raymonp RAIFE. 

in front of vour cars. The clastic passes 
round the back of your head and, unless of 
course you rejoice in beautiful golden curls, 
is hardly noticeable by even the most 
observant street boy. Never cycle in head- 
gear that has no eye-protecting brim or 
peak; “no hat" cycling. save with your 
back to the sun, is terribly trying to the 
eyes. Naturally. we are here referring to 
real cycling, not mere popping round the 
corner " awheel. 

Now as to carrying things on the bike. 
Special clips are cheaply sold for conveying 
all kinds of luggage per bicycle. The best 
positions are as follows: Tennis-racket on 
the front fork ; cricket-bat or hockey-stick 
оп handle-bars. The cyclist-golfer finds that 
a caddie-bag on his back " drags” some- 
what; carry it beside the front fork. The 
best rifle-carrier is the “regulation” Army 
pattern. For fear of the ill-effects of 
vibration, most cyclo-photographers sling 
the camera from their shoulders. A mackin- 
tosh should never be carried on a cvcle 
unenclosed in a case of some kind, otherwise 
holes will soon appear in it from the chafing. 

Should you habitually use your cycle to 
take you fishing. get a handle-bar “ cyclists’ 
fishing-rod." Such a full-sized rod, having 
ten joints, goes into а case not eighteen inches 
long, and weighs barely two pounds. 

Rarelv is the wheelman also what is 
expressively known as a molly-coddle. But 
as after a warming ride he often strolls about 
or goes to see the siehts," whatever they 
may be, he is only wise if he bears in mind 
the warning. ware colds.” A light-weight 
covert coat is easily strapped on a cycle- 
carrier; slipped on when there's chill about 
it may enable you to dodge many à possible 
" sneezer." A mackintosh cycling “ pon- 
cho " should always be provided with inside 
loops for the thumbs, to prevent the cape 
from blowing up in windy weather. Such 
a happening, in addition to being trouble- 
some and altogether unpleasant. is a positive 
danger if you are amongst traffic. 
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(This issue shows for the first time 
the title Empress of India.“) 


Reverse. —Type and inscription as before. 


There are full sets of this issue from 1893 
to 1901, and they are worth from 2s. 6d. to 
35. 6d. a set. 


EDWARD vrr.—1901. 


Only one tvpe of Maundy money has as 
et been issued during the present reign. 
ts description is as follows : 


Obverse.—Type: Profile bust of king to the 

right. 
Inscription: EDWARDVS . VI. D.G. 
BRITT . OMN . REX. F. D. IND. IMP. 


Fic. 18. 


Reversc.—' Туре and inscription as before. 


These coins occur of all dates from 1902, 
and may be procured at from 23. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 
а set. 

[THE END.] 


During an odd moment occasionally it 
is well to go over the entire cycle, tapping 
its tubes with something hard, and so 
assuring yourself, from the sound of their 
" ringing true," that no part has become 
fractured in use. Of course, while thus 
taking care generally, you don't want to 
get “caution on the brain.” In the days 
of the old high bicycle some riders became 
80 nervous of constantly occurring loose nuts 
that they would dixmount every three or 
four miles or so in order to“ go round with 
the spanner.” It was most exasperating to 
their riding companions of a more happy-go- 
lucky disposition. 

To put in a long day's work and feel “ fit“ 
at the finish, don't ride in the heat of inid- 
day. That is the time for a light lunch, 
taken leisurelv, with a rest afterwards, and 
then a shady teddle round. So doing. 
instead of perhaps crawling home, vou will 
towards the cool of evening he able to reel 
off the miles in fine style. goin’ werry ot.“ 
as the old-time athletic trainers used to sav. 

For a sustainer " while actually awheel, 
chocolate to eat is often recommended. It 
is certainly fine stuff, but remember that 
sweet things make one very thirsty. Some 
time ago soldiers in the German Army were 
marched far on rations of sugar. They 
covered the ground splendidly, but said one 
of them as spokesman for the rest. Thirsty ! 
It was a good thing the route didn't take us 
near the North Sea. There'd have been ebb 
tide there for days." A banana or two is 
decidedly the cyclist's most suitable“ pocket 
farc.” А plain gelatine lozenge in the 
mouth now and again will prevent your 
feeling ‘dry’; they are splendid moisteneis 
and only slightly sweet. You know the 
kind we mean: they used to be used for 
" mending ” cracked windows. 

“ Tons of fellows,” as the comprehensive 
phrase is. who have variable gears on their 
bikes fail to properly appreciate the appli- 
ance because thev don't properly use it. 
You see, when they switch from “ high " to 
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“low” they pedal faster so as to keep up 
the same pace as before, and then it isn't 
long before they're “ winded.” Blame the 
poor old gear! No, no! The proper thing 
to do on coming to a hill is to switch on the 
^ low,” continuing to pedal just as before. 
Then, slowly, but easily, up we go, and, in- 
stead of being ‘‘ busted " at the top, we can 
put on the high " and bang down the decline 
in great form. 

For mud-larking, or cycling in wet 
weather, mudguards are sinply everything. 
They should be wide, fitted to both wheels, 
and the front guard with a mud flap at the 
bottom. A gear-case is necessary, also a 
front mudguard extension extending some 
SiX or seven inches from the fork-crown 
over the steering-wheel. The best “ finish " 
for an all-weather cycle is to have all possible 
parts covered with black celluloid. This 
takes a high polish and looks reinarkably 
well, and it snaps its fingers at the rust fiend. 

If you wish soon afterwards to be cycling 
your best don't first take a cold bath. 
Application of cold water stiffens the 
muscles. Tepid water, with plenty of fric- 
tioning of the limbs to follow, is the wisest 
preliminary of this kind. It is well to bear 
in mind the axiom that a muscle that is 
cold never works well. American athletes 
— redoubtable fellows they often are, too— 
are, many of them, tremendously careful 
not to let their limbs get cold and set," as 
the term is. We Britishers for this some- 
times dub them “faddy,” but our careful 
cousin often gets amongst the pots" or 
records, as the case may be. 

In these days, when every road, and even 
some lanes, is filled with motor-cars, the 
cyclist riding after nightfall should, for his 
own safety’s sake, certainly show a danger 
light to the rear. Specially made little rear- 
light lamps are to be had, but the most 
ingenious, and a much cheaper, device, is a 
amall reflector covered with ruby glass. 
This is fixed to the cycle’s back forks, and 
it is the overtaking motor-car’s own lights 
that cause the reflector to beam ruddily in 
the darkness. Quite a good joke, is it not ? 

Just a word left as to side-slip, con- 
cerning which many of us could say a good 
deal. When in fear of side-slipping let the 
bike run easily, not steering stiffly, and keep 
your weight low—that is, on the pedals. 
Don't“ slog " with your feet; tap along with 
your toes. One often, even on a dry day. 
strikes across greasy tram-lines. There are 
some dabsters who have a happy knack of 


tailing safely over these, steering held 
slack, free-wheeling with feet in “ quarter- 
to-three position. It is worth while 


trying to learn the trick. 


* * 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
HOLLAND. 


MR. J. STIBBE, the teacher of the English Language 
and Literature in the H.B.&, at Almelo (Holland), 
Adastrass, writes to us: Some of my pupils (boys 
and girls of seventeen years) would very much like to 
«enter into correspondence with young English people of 
the same age, and they have requested me to ask 
whether you would kindly give your valuable assistance 
in procuring some names and addresses of young 
English boys and girls who would be willing to corre- 
spond at intervals with them. We read at our school 
B. O. P. and * G. O. P. to the general satisfaction of all, 
and if we could establish a connection between our boys 
and girls and some of vour country, we should appre- 
ciate it very much. Our school is an Intermediate, 
or, a8 we Dutch call it, a Higher Burgher School, 
which prepares pupils for University, Civil Service, and 
for life in general. The children attending our school 
are all recruited from the well-to-do middle classes, as 


doctors, merchants, manufacturers, and officials’ 
families. 89 that it will not be difficult to find suitable 
-correspondents for them.” 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON BOYS 
AND ATHLETICS. 


WRITING in response to the request of some 1,500 
Y.M.C.A. boys who had made a record boys’ run, he gives 
the motto * By going, they gain Strength.” and adds : 
* I think it applies equally to boys in their after-life. 
They have gained strength as they ran. In like manner 
during their lives they will gain strength as they do 
while they work. lam a thorough believer in athletics, 
as long as we remember that athletic exercises are a 
means to an end, and that damave comes if we mistake 
the means for the end. We cannot afford to do without 
hardy and vigorous bodies, but when we come to the 
serious work of the world we must make these hardy 
bodies our servants and not our masters. The body 
grows hardier by exercise. Just so, boys, in your after- 
life you will grow constantly titter to do your work by 
the very fuct of doing it. You will gain strength by 
going. The more you train vourselves by work, the 
better able you will be to do that work.” 


ote 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CHEERY letter reaches us from Belfast, from two 
old boys," one on the editorial staff of an Irish daily, 
and the other editor of a well-known Irish weekly. We 
quote a few lines: We two old boys who read your 
paper in our youth, write to acknowledge our gratitude 
for the kindly instruction imparted tous some thirty 
years ago. Опе of us was a delicate kid.” and said to 
be doomed by consumption : * I would never see the age 
of twenty-one.’ Well, I never shall see it, chiefly 
because I am verging on forty. The B. O. '.“ gave 
me sound advice as to athletics, and a cod-liver oil pre- 
paration, which I am proud to acknowledge. I grew 
strong, und can smile now at the gloomy prophecy of 
my youth. My friend, who joins with me in this letter, 
and is the father of a girl and boy who have carried off 
high honours in swimming, is equally grateful with 
myself for all the help derived from the good old 


* B.O.P?” 


SCOUTS AND THEIR OUTFITS. 


AS our recent articles on Scouts and Scouting have 
evoked a good deal of interest amoncst our readers, 
they may be glad for 
us to draw their atten- 
tion to the fact that 
the Sports and Games 
Association, of 56 Ede- 
ware Road, London, f 


are the ollicial outfitters | 
to the Scout head- 
quarters. BO 
readers might «do well 
to apply for their 100- 
page illustrated cata- 
logue, which will be 
sent post free to all 
. O. P.“ -ites on appli- 
cation. 

Pe Ow 

> 
PIT-BOY 
HERO. 
SURROUNDED by 

ladies of title and 
wealth, and facing a 
battery of photo- 


graphers, there stood on 
the platform of a meet- 
ing-room at Claridge’s 
Hotel recently the 
Yorkshire pit-boy hero, 
Henry  Murten. He 
wore his. clogs and 
rough working clothes, 
a kerchief was around 
his collarless neck, hís 
face was thickly be- 
smirched with coal dust, 
and he carried a lighted 
Davy lamp. Тһе осса- 
sion was the presenta- 
tion to him by Julia 
Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale of the medal of 
" Our Dumb Friends’ 
League" and the Fitz- 
william Medal, pre- 
sented by the Countess 
Fitzwilliam, president 
of the Yorkshire Pit 
Pony Society. Murten 
is a tall slim youth 
of seventeen. He a 

peared quite self-pos- 
sessed in his unusual 
surroundings; but an 
occasional blush showed 


through the coating of coal dust on his face as 
he listened to the recital of his brave deeds. °“ I was 
working in the Woolley Colliery, Barnsley,” he told an 
interviewer later, “and I was taking my pony, 
` Prophet’ up an incline with a train of corves or 
waggons behind it. One of my mates was in front with 


another pony. and others were following behind. I had 
just got to the gate when I heard the roof weighing,’ 
t Stone and dirt began to fall around 


that is, giving way. 


me. The roof was falling in. I shouted to the other 
men.“ Turn your ponies ; the roofs ~ weighing.” They 
rushed to a place of safety. More roof was coming іп. 
I unharnessed ‘ Prophet, and dragged bim out of 
danger. I had scarcely time to do this when the whole 
roof crashed down—ten tons of it. A lump of it ripped 
otf part of * Prophet's ' harness, and some fell on me. but 
bevond getting my hands cut I was not much hurt. 
There were eleven men near me, and if I had not stopped 
to give the warning at least one man and his pony 
would have been crushed to death—and if I had not 
nu Prophet away he would have shared their 
ate.” 
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A Critical Moment. i Digitized by 
Crocodiles attacking a British surveying party on a foraging expedition, 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, RN. 


Author of “The [тогу Hunters," * The Vonage of the ° blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BATTLE AND ITS RESULTS—YOUNG DONALD 


Soden and autumn wane very slowly 
away in the far north of Scotland. 
With the exception of the larch trees, which 
are covered with spring- green feathery foliage 
and drooping buds of crimson very early 
in spring. and among the darker greenery 
of the lordly pine trees give to the forests 
so distinctively beautiful a character, leaves 
hardly appear until April. 

But Nature makes amends for this by 
lengthening out the fa’ о’ the усаг; во that 
early November is one of the pleasantest of 
all months. For frosts have begun perhaps, 
yet the weather is mild and calm, and the 
sunset tints that linger on the woods are more 
lovely than artist's dream. А wood cannot be 
seen ina level country like Norfolk, where you 
notice but the outer edge or rim of it, but, 
away up north the woods go rolling up the 
hills and along the glen in the most charming 
way imaginable. "Torre is nothing to com- 
pare with it save some of Turner's sunsets. 

Farmers have to be busy in November, 
however. for winter may come all at once, as 
spring-time and summer do, when the snows 
melt high iu the uplands. Tne ricks and 
stackvards have to be seen to, thatched and 
tidied to bear the brunt and stress of winter 
wild and drear—no, not drear, for there 
never can be dreariness where the beautiful 
snow із. . Keep the adjective, if you want it 
for the lowering clouds and foggy lands of 
England—but winters wild and hard. That 
is better. Then there arc immense“ fordles" 
of the sturdy Swedish tumip to be stored 
the turnips on which the lordly polled cattle 
feed and fatten that are to form the roast 
beef of Englind, far, far south the Tweed. 

Birds at this time of the year assemble in 
great flocks, but the swallows and the peewits 
have migrated long ago, and the starlings 
may follow. Yet is not the country birdless. 
Tne very reverse, indeed, for the hardy robin 
and wren. the blackbird and mavis, and 
many other forest favourites still remain, and 
the immigration of strange birds, especially 
gulls and sea birds from Iceland or the 
Faroes. do more than make up for the loss of 
emigration. 

There are three or four seasons when the 
boy artist should visit the northern lands 
of these islands. First, when summer is just 
incoming, when the heather is brown but 
getting green, and the moors are clad in golden 
furze. Second, when the mountains and 
hills are all ablaze with heather purple and 
crimson. Third, when the November tints are 
on the rolling woods; and fourth, when the 
country is in the grip of King Winter, icicles 
hanging from the cottage thatch and spruce- 
tree branches, and snow effects to be seen on 
every hand. 

But long before the corn was cut or а single 
stook appeared on the field, Doddie recom- 
menced his studies of the classics. 

In a month or two more he would be back 
in the Granite Citv, and then would come the 
struggle—the competition for a bursary or 
scholarship. This would be a very great 
assistance, because, however large or how- 
ever little the bursary might be, it carried 
with it the privilege of attending the classes 
without the payment of fees, and finally 
obtaining the University degree. 

Perhaps he studied too hard, for though 
he did not grow pale, yet towards the end of 
a week of hard grinding he would feol 
nervous and depressed. But Doddie's head 


on the little table for a while. 


was screwed on the right way. and well fixed, 
so on such occasions he locked up his books 
and went straight away with his father or 
Ogilvie for a day or two of sea-fishing. 

Everything would depend on the com- 
petition. however, for although not an easily 
disheartened lad ordinarily, if things went 
but once against him and he saw no chance 
of wearing the scarlet toga or gown, without 
which no student belonging to the Great 
Northern University must appear in the 
streets, he would look upon it as a sign 
that Fate meant him to follow the career 
of a fisherman like his father. 

But the desire to be successful was so 
strong in his mind that there were nights 
when he dreamt hc had won, and others when 


his dreams were quite the reverse, and he saw. 


himself returning, wretched and depressed, 
to his father's cot at Bogielea. 

Hundreds of students“ try for a bursary,” 
as itis called; lads who have been taught 


at village schools, to whom failure means 


something almost worse than death. Some 
of these, when they find they are not among 
the winners, not having the pluck to face 
their relations again, enlist in regiments that 
are being ordered abroad, or leave the country 
in some humble capacity, and seek to earn 
fame and fortune in a foreign land; but 
others I have known, alas! who threw 
themselves quietly into the Dee at midnight. 

Is it any wonder, then, that, as the time 
drew near, Doddie was very anxious ? Among 
his last words to Aggie before he mounted to 
the roof of the mail coach were these: 
“ Goodbye, Aggie, but you may expect to 
see me back again in a few weeks’ time." 

Aggie, innocent lassie, just squeezed his 
hand and said. Goodbye, and I'm going to 
pray for success every night until you pass, 
and the Lord is sure to hear me.” 


The eventful day arrived. | 

` Contrary to his expectations, Doddie had 
slept well the night before, felt as fresh as 
a daisy, ate a good breakfast, made up his 
mind that he couldn’t possibly win, and was 
therefore a little reckless. But he was one 
of the first to appear in the quad, although 
by-and-by there was quite a crowd of young 
fellows of all descriptions, smart clever-look- 
ing town’s lads, country-looking badly 
dressed boys from outlying villages, sharp- 
looking Highlanders, a few foreigners from 
Bombay or the Cape. and a few Englishmen, 
who, having failed down south. believed in 
their ignorance that they could carry all 
before them in a city like Aberdeen. 

Most of these chatted gaily and defiantly ; 
but this was all put on, and only meant to 
keep up their drooping spirits. 

At last the doors were thrown open, and 
with beating hearts they went trooping up 
the wide and spacious stairs, the right-hand 
stair and the left all meeting at the portals 
of the great hall of competition. 

The professors in their gowns were all 
assembled here, and the competitors were 
shown by the toga'd sacrist and well-dressed 
porters each to a separate table and chair. 

Then the competition papers were handed 
to each student. Doddie lay back in his 
chair and turned the papers face downwards 
But he noticed 
with something like dismay that several 
young ſellows. as soon as they had glanced 
at these papers, got up and walked out. 


OF THE ISLES. 

They had foundered at once. Amo 

were several of the smartest and best- 
town boys, a foreigner, some of the English- 
men, but not one of the Highlanders or lads 
from the country. 

The competitors were so poeitioned that 
the watchful professors could see that no 
cribs were used, and that no clever friend 
could assist another less gifted. 

There was no refreshment of any sort 
save that which the competitors might have 
wisely brought in their pockets, and a bucket 
or two of cold water that stood by the 
doorway. 

About noon one lad was seen to go to the 
bucket and slowly drink some water. Dr. 
B., & Greek professor, thought he noticed 
something suspicious in the boy's actions, 
and when he saw him stoop and pick up 
something, he was sure of it. With hi 
silken gown flowing behind him he rushed 
a-down the hall and collared the lad. 

ive it up, sir! Give it up!” 

The boy grew red and did so, and the 
something turned out to la key to the whole 
papers, written by a friend, folded up and left 
there a minute or two before. 

He had to tell who his friend was, and both 
were excused from resuming their seats. and 
went off dejected. 

Shortly after, a strong dark-haired High- 
land Jad laid down his papers and pulled out 
& parcel from the sporran of his kilt. 

It wasa big parcel. Big enough, indeed, 
to have contained half a dozen small cribs 
and a lexicon as well. He laid it down with 
& thump on the table, and was proceeding to 
open it. 

“Ні! Hi! Halt, young gentleman,” and 
Dr. B. swooped down upon him 'ike a black- 
backed eagle. “ Hi! What have you got 
there? Cribs?” 

The answer came in ringing tones that 
could be heard in every part of the hall. 

* Why, me dinner of course, and troth 
it’s long since I didn't have a bit to eat. 
Sure, it's the suspicious man you are ever- 
тоге!” | 

Ав he spoke he laid visible two huge red 
herrings and two big well-buttered bannocks 
of barley meal. 

There was & roar of laughing that shook 
the whole building. 

He threw away the paper and ate the whole 
contents. Then he strode off to the water- 
bucket, made a caup or bowl of his little 
Glengarry bonnet, by dunting in the crown. 
filled it with water, and drank his fill, and 
with a satisfied Augh ! " went back to his 
chair and recommenced work. 

But early in the afternoon he rose slowly 
up, folded his papers neatly, threw on his 
plaid, and marched boldly up to the spot 
where the examining professor sat. 

“There you are, gentlemen, sure. Im 
Donald McDonald from Skye, and a grandson 
of the McDonald, and if there be a man ameng 
you dares to insult me again my dirk sh 
rattle in his ribs." | | 

Then he wheeled about and: marched to- 
wards the door, never once looking back. 

But that saucy Highlander, in spite of all 
this, won the second highest bursary.  . 

Slowly but steadily Doddie kept heaving 
round with his work: If ever a boy took 
pains it was he. Не read and read again, 
He wrote and wrote again, using up no end 
of University foolscap, but tearing up every 
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piece when he had finished with it, until the 
floor all around him was littered. 

But at long last he came to a sentence that 
puzzled him. He could not construe it; 
could make but little sense out of it indeed. 
Unless he could do во, and do so soon, he felt 
he was floored. In fact, he told himself that 
unless be could make the translation cor- 
rectly, and not a mere paraphrase of it, he 
would never hand in his papers. He got 
confused now, the sweat stood in great 
drops on his forehead, and both floor and 
ceiling began to move like billows on the sea. 

Then he closed his eyes, and, leaning back 
in his chair, tried not to think. At last he 
surmounted most of the difficulty, bar just 
one wicked wee verb. What was it all, what 
could it be or mean ? However, the whole 
sense of the sentence depended on its proper 
translation. 

* Well, well, well," he cried half aloud. 
© Fate is against me. ГІ puzzle my brain 
по more. Back to the fishing I go." 

He started up now and made for the door, 
wit^ his chin on his breast, feeling completely 
defeated. The professors were looking after 
him concernedly, because they had been 
noticing his efforts for a long time, and now 
they were quito taken aback at what they 
saw. Doddie had got about half-way down 
the hall when suddenly he stopped, lifted 
up one leg, and slapped it with a sound that 
made the roof ring. 

* By St. Mungo ! ” he cried aloud. 
got it." 

He heeded not the tittering and laughing 
on all sides, but rushed instantly back to his 
seat and wrote down the correct translation 
of that wicked wee verb. Everything was 
now as clear as early morning on a summer's 
day. 

Then he drew out his luncheon that Mrs. 
B. had so carefully prepared for him, and ate 
with something like rclish. 

Once more he carefully read over his 
papers. and immediately after marched up 
and handed them in. Ihe professor who 
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M к. PicToN spent his first few hours in 

London in visits of a somewhat doubt- 
ful character. Various gentlemen, who 
described themselves as “ private inquiry 
agents," were called upon and given in- 
structions. Afterwards he paid a private 
call. and this concluded the first day's work. 

Early on the following morning he called 
at the Hotel Ottoman and found that among 
the visitors there was one Dr. Silver. He 
sent a message to this gentleman asking 
if he might have a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion with him. The answer apparently 
surprised Mr. Picton. Dr. Silver would be 
pleased to see him immediately. 

The doctor had a private room, and into 
this his visitor was shown. Of the two men 
the latter was the more surprised. 

" You," he exclaimed. " I thought ld 

"'That I had disappeared long ago." 
suggested the doctor. То tell the truth 
I have. I have no longer any interest in 
the actions of certain people, but spend my 
whole time—my whole time, Mr. Picton— 
in the pursuit of science." 

Indeed! said Mr. Picton. 

" Yes—but I am delighted to see you. 
It recalls old times." 

But what about the present? asked 
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received them looked inquiringly in Doddie’s 
face and smiled. He felt interested in the boy. 

“ Glad you didn't run away," he said 
quietly. 


It was hard enough work for the examiners 
to go over all the papers and adjudicate, but 
they set a stout heart to a stay brae,” and 
worked like Trojans so as to be &ble to end 
the anxiety of the competitors early next 
day. 
But now that it was al] over, Doddie passed 
an almost sleepless night. 

Tne reading out of the names of the suc- 
cessful competitors was quite a scene. The 
calm dignified air of the Professors contrasted 
strongly with the pale faces of that silent 
group of listeners. You might easily have 
heard the traditional pin fall. 

Not till this day could Doddie tell one how 
he felt, or, indeed, which end of him was 
uppermost. when he heard himself pro- 
claimed winner of the First. Bursary (£30 & 
year, I think it was, and no class fees to pay). 

I. George Gordon Lees of Bovielea. 

And the winner of the second was: 

II. Donald McDonald of the Isle of Skye. 

The names of the others are immaterial to 
us, even if I could remember them. 

About a quarter of an hour after this Mrs. 
Boyd heard the hall door open and light 
footsteps hurrying up the stairs. It was 
Doddie en route for his attic. 

He's stickit, poor chiel ! " she told her- 
self. He's stickit, else he would have ran 
in and tell't me. Weel, Г just mak’ him a 
cuppie o' tea and tak' it up to the poor ca lant. 
That may strengthen him. But wae is me, 
Im sorry!!“ 

But now this silly boy Doddie, who had 
fought so well and borne up so manfully and 
so dauntlessly, must nceds throw himself on 
top of his bed as soon as he reached his attic 
and give vent to a flood of tears. But I feel 
certain that had he lost the battle or the race 
never а tear would have been shed. Queer 
boys the Scottish lads are ! 


DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By REGINALD Н. Роот. 


CHAPTER XV.—DEVELOPMENTS. 


Mr. Picton. “ Don’t you think you have 
played this game long enough, Krontheim ? ” 

"Game? My dear Mr. Picton!“ 

“ Don't!” Mr. Picton showed some 
trace of annoyance. “I have come here 
this morning with a definite proposition, 
Krontheim. 1 expected to find that the 
so-called Dr. Silver was either Arnberg or 
you. You and I have played hide and seek 
too long already. Let us understand each 
other once and for all. What do you want 
to clear out entirely ? " 

Dr. Silver merely smiled. “І am afraid, 
Mr. Picton, that I don't quite understand 
you. What is it you want me to do ? " 
Mr. Picton had taken a chair on the 
opposite side of the table to Dr. Silver, and 
both men looked each other squarely in the 
face. The younger man sat resolutely 
forward, his right arm resting on the table, 
while Dr. Silver, the pleasant little scientist 
of Abbey Grange, lay back in his chair, and 
appeared to be amused by the apparent 
annoyance of his visitor. 

If you think you are going to be as 
successful this time as you were the last 
time," Mr. Picton said at length, ''let me 
tell you, Krontheim, you are making a 
grave misteke. But we are prepared to 
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In a few minutes Mrs. Boyd, with Darby 
and the cat and the cuppie o' tea, entered the 
attic. 

“Oh sir!“ she said, you've been greetin’ 
(crying), laddie. І сап see by your een (eves). 
But ye maunna lat down your Һаігі. 
Remember what the Bible says: ‘The race 
is no to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

But when Doddie told ber that he had won 
the First Bursary her joy knew no bounds, 
and she described her feelings afterwards in 
these words: °“ I didna ken fat (what) to do 
wi’ mysel' 'oman. I was fairly dumfoonert. 
And to think that the first bursar o' the gran' 
University should be lodgin’ w? me 

Nothing would have pleased the dear little 
lady more than to celebrate Doddie's 
triumph by having a foy." 

But the fisher lad knew a trick worth two 
of that. He made Mrs. Boyd pack his 
satchel with a few edibles. He slung this 
over his shoulder, then he bade her goodbye 
and went hurrying off to the harbour with 
his plaid about his shoulders. John Kynoch's 
boat was all ready, and she was a “ ripper." 
The wind was fair, the breeze a stiff one, and 
they could do the journey in a very few 
hours. 

So they started, Doddie himself taking the 
helm, the sun-kissed waves leaping about 
him, and the sea-gulls screaming as they 
circled round, dipping so low at times that 
their white wings touched the feathery wave- 
tops and the spray broke over their heads 
and backs. 

It was a lovely sail that, a lovely sail on a 
lovely day—a sail the boy would never, 
never forget. 

And so full was his heart of this new-born 
happiness, that it scarce could contain it. 
But it rose in thankfulness to Him who 
loves all His creatures, and, whether you 
believe it or not, arranges all their destinies. 

Yes, he was very happy : but then, you 
know, Ferat palmam qui meruit. 

(40 be continued.) 
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make fair terms with you. What do you 
want?“ 

" You don't make things very clear, Mr. 
Picton,” said Silver, quietly. “I really 
cannot understand what you want me to 
do or say. lf you think I have any con- 
nection with Arnberg or any of the others 
in Settingen, you are mistaken. 1 am 
merely an English scientist now." 

" You have seen—the Prince?” asked 
Picton, abruptly. 

" Yes—oh. yes! I was delighted. 
ded lly, Picton, you have fulfilled your duty 
well. 

“ And you are not prepared to do or say 
anything further ? " questioned Mr. Picton. 
speaking now in the same manner as when 
he talked to the boys at Millwood. 

“I am afraid I don't quite understand, 
Picton. Will you make it clear?“ 

“No!” Mr. Picton said the word curtly. 
rose from his seat, and without anything 
further left the room. | 

He went to the house where he had spent 
several hours yesterday. To-day again he 
stayed for some time, and it was almost 
eight o'clock when he returned to his hotel. 

A telegram had come ſor him during his 
absence. It had only been waiting a few 
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minutes, however, so the hall porter told 
him. Mr. Picton tore it open hastily. 

" Come at once. Important develop- 
ments.—Murray.”’ 

Very little time was lost in obeying this 
message. Instructions were given to for- 
ward any telegrams or letters to Millwood 
School until they heard from him further. 
In half an hour Mr. Picton had left the hotel 
and succeeded in catching the last train by 
which he could reach Millwood that night. 
Not that this was of great importance, for 
motor cars are plentiful in London. But 
to-night Mr. Picton preferred the train. 

It was past eleven when he reached 
Millwood station, but here his own car was 
waiting, the driver having reccived the 
telegram sent from the hotel. Mr. Picton 
was accustomed to do things in a hurry, 
and was one of those who take full advan- 
tage of the telegraph office. By half: past 
eleven he was at the school. 

Dr. Murray was awaiting him, and soon 
set at rest the only doubt which Mr. Picton 
had felt. He had just a faint suspicion that 
this might be a hoax, and there had been 
no time to send a wire to Dr. Murray for 
confirmation. But the Headmaster had 
telegraphed. and with good reason. 

Brietly he told Mr. Picton what had 
occurred. 

“ Two of the boys—Whitmore and Stan- 
ford—went up to the Grange Woods this 
afternoon, and while there thought they 
beard a whistle ; in fact, they are confident 
that it was the whistle by which they call 
each other, and that it came from your 
nephew. They gave the call and heard the 
whistle again in answer. Оп this they went 
up to the house and asked to see Dr. Silver. 
The man who answered them asked them to 
come inside and took them to the study 
where they had been before, but Dr. Silver 
was not there to-day. Instead, the man 
locked the door and proceeded to question 
them. He told them he was Dr. Silver's 
secretary, and that the doctor was unable 
to see them just then, but if they would tell 
him what they required he would do what 
he could. 

This, of course, was rather too much for 
the boys. After some hesitation they told 
the man the real reason of their visit. ‘The 
outcome of it was that the man tried to 
frighten them into making a promise that 
they would make no mention of the whistle 
to anyone. Unfortunately. he had made a 
mistake in the two boys, and when they 
refused to make any promise he simply left 
them in the room, locked of course, while he 
went to find Dr. Silver.” 

“ Who was not there," Mr. Picton sug- 
gested. “And what happened then? 

The Head smiled now. ‘ What should 
you imagine ? The man was evidently not 
accustomed to playing gaoler. The two 
boys merely opened the window and escaped 
—while the man was hunting for Dr. Silver. 
A very wise procedure, 1 think." 

Very.“ agreed Mr. Picton. 
the two boys? 

`“ Yes; I told them that you would prob- 
ably require to see them to-night. I will 
tell them now." 

In a few minutes Whitmore and Stanford 
were in the Head's library, somewhat dis- 
hevelled in appearance perhaps, but even 
a boy cannot make a complete toilet in five 
minutes, and they had been told to come at 
once. Mr. Picton immediately began to 
question them. 

But no amount of cross-examination 
could shake them in their fixed opinion that 
it was Bob Inglis who had whistled that 
afternoon. 

“ Very good," Mr. Picton said, and turned 
to the Head. “ Will you allow these boys 
to come with me to-night + ` 
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The Head looked surprised. Will there 
be any danger ? " he asked. 

* None whatever for them," answered 
Mr. Picton. 

* Very well then," Dr. Murray said. 
“ They may go, but I hold you responsible, 
Picton—there must be no risks taken ! " 

The Head did not overlook the fact that 
he had a duty to others besides Mr. Picton. 
But the latter's assurance was sufficient for 
the Doctor. 

Be sharp," ordered Mr. Picton. Get 
into vour overcoats and wrap up well." 

Whitmore and Stanford were delighted 
at the prospect of a midnight adventure 
with Mr. Picton. "This was something worth 
living for. and the Head's restriction that 
they should be kept from danger did not 
altogether appeal to them. Danger, when 
it is in the distance, is always attractive 
when one is young. 

The car was waiting outside the school, 
and into it climbed Mr. Picton and the two 
boys. Whitmore, on Mr. Picton's instruc- 
tions, gave a detailed account of the road to 
Abbey Grange to the chauffeur. who was 
to slacken speed and proceed as noiselessly 
as possible when they were within a quarter 
of a mile. 

At the entrance to the drive the car 
stopped altogether and the three descended. 

“ You must act as guides," Picton said. 
* Lead me to the house." 

In the dark Whitmore and Stanford 
found this task none too easy, for only once 
before had they walked up the drive. But 
eventually there loomed up in the darkness 
a still darker pile. They had reached Abbey 
Grange. 

* I want you two boys to stay here while 
I go ahead," Mr. Picton said quietly. 
* Keep on the grass here and don't leave 
until I come. ГЇ give you the sign from 
this flash-lamp when I return. Walk about 
if you feel cold, but make no sound." 

* Yes," whispered Whitmore. It seemed 
to him for the first few minutes very exciting 
and adventurous to be out on an expedition 
such as this. But as minute after minute 
passed and the cold began to make itself 
felt, both he and Stanford wished for Mr. 
Picton's return. 

" Wonder what his idea is? remarked 
Stanford in a whisper. “ He never gives 
a hint of what he's going to do. 

* No," Whitmore agreed. “ Suppose he 
knows what he's about though." 

Whitmore was partially correct. Сег- 
tainly Mr. Picton had a good idea of what 
he was doing, or at least what he wished to 
do. ‘To enter another person’s house is ап 
easy matter on paper—and Mr. Picton had 
already studied the question. His calls the 
day before had included one at the office of 
the house agent from whom Dr. Silver had 
taken the house. He was a man who always 
looked ahead; but no amount of foresight 
will open a door if you have no key, and Mr. 
Picton's plans had not gone so far as that. 

Carefully he walked round the house. 
There were no lights in the windows at the 
front, but on the other side two of the win- 
dows were lit up. This was not in Picton’s 
favour, for it was on this side lay his only 
chance. He had not come totally un- 
prepared. Stepping close to one of the 
windows on the ground floor he pushed a 
thin steel rule between the top and bottom 
frames. It was useless; the catch refused 
to move. He tried the next window with 
the same result, but at the third he felt 
the catch give way slightly. Cautiously he 
forced it further and a slight snap rewarded 
him. A burglar could scarcely have opened 
the window with less noise. In two minutes 
Mr. Picton stood inside the room and the 
window was closed behind him. 

His real task had now begun, and a lesser 


man would have despaired of success 
Outside, Whitmore and Stanford paced up 
and down the turf; inside, Mr. Picton crept 
from room to гоош, passage to passage, 
without result. The house was in perfect 
silence and not a sound did Mr. Picton make 
as he flashed his electric staff lamp into 
the rooms. It was terribly slow work and 
more than risky. 

Suddenly he stopped ; he heard the sound 


of a door being opened somewhere down the | 
passages. The house seemed a network of | 
corridors and narrow passages, and to locate 
the sound exactly was impossible. He could и 
only stand and listen. $ 
The sound of footsteps coming in his А 
direction reached him. and he stepped back ; 
into the room behind him, quietly and 
cautiously. Standing behind the door he 
could hear those who came along the passage. : 
They passed the door of the room in which Е 
he stood ; he heard voices and judged that Е 
there were two men, but һе did not venture ; 
to look. The light which they carried я 
flashed into the room, but the men did not 
look inside, and presently Mr. Picton heard ; 
them enter another room. t 
He waited patiently for some time f 
wondering what course he should adopt н 
now. But while he waited he heard е | 
men returning, this time with slower stepe. 
“Carefully, Blencoe! Carefully!” he 
heard some one say, and recognised the voice. ; 
They passed the room in which he stood | 
and this time Mr. Picton ventured out of lis 
hiding- place. | 
Walking slowly down the passage were 
three men. The last was Dr. Silver himself, | 
whom he had seen in London that шогш:. | 
and in his hand he carried а lamp. The 
other two men walked ahead of him, and 
between them they bore a stretcher. And, 
looking cautiously from where he stood, Mr. | 
Picton could faintly perceive that on the 
stretcher there lay a figure. 
(To be continued.) в 
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A DUSTY PROBLEM. 
1 
By T. Hay, M.A. | 
HEN the country and its ways | 
Are advancing in the haze 
Of the long midsummer days, | 
Oh! ісз outward then we fare; 
When the dust is sleeping quiet 
Over continent and eyot, 
Till there comes a rush and riot 
And a motor car is there! | 
Then the jolly days of June | 
Slip bevond us far too soon, 
While the honey-hunters croon 8 
'Mid the flowers rich and rare. í 
Then the glory makes one dizzy t 
And the lemonade is fizzy. 
Till some motor car is busy. t 
And we hear tbat horrid blare. I 
| 
Oh! it’s grand to feel the breeze à 
Freshly salted by the seas t 
As we ramble where we please А 
Up ара down aud near and far; | 7 
When the summer's work is over i 
And the world is all in clover. ) 
Till there comes & gogglel rover 
On a hooting motor cur. 
Let us osk those clever sages, | ' 
Wise in evolution's pages, 
If they'll hurry up the ages. ) 
That the future, distant far, 
May produce both wights and wenches | 
With a nose that never blenches t 
At the scarifying stenches à 
Of the modern motor car! 0 
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IN THE HEART OF THE SILENT SEA: 
A STRANGE TALE OF THRILLING ADVENTURE. 


wo ladies sat in the pleasant morning- 
room of Lunevile Hall From the 
large window could be seen a fair landscape 
of meadow and woodland, with the bright 
streak of the river in the distance, and far 
away the broadening marshes and the 
silver sea. 

It was a prospect which had delighted 
the eyes of one of these many and many 
a time. Lady Bissett knew to the full the 
glorious intoxication with which the glad 
earth fills one, in its visions of ever-changing 
robes and varied moods. But to-day, 
albeit the sun shone clear and the land 
flushed under the early touch of autumn, 
the scene had no charm for her. Nay, as 
she turned her face away from the window 
to address her companion there was a look 
upon it to which only of late it had become 
accustomed. Hope struggled with despair, 


and despair seemed like to triumph. She 
sighed. 
"Just two months, dear," she said; 


“ but still, after all, two months isn't so 
very long." 

The other lady looked up from fixing 
her gaze somewhat abstractedly upon the 
floor. Her face was sadder than that of 
Lady Bissett, as though sorrow had dwelt 
longer with her. 

No.“ she said, two months is not a 
great time, if one is happy; but, oh! my 
dear, time moves with leaden feet when the 
heart is in suspense." 

But look, Mrs. Gratton, how it stands. 
They went away to Spain, and from there 
suddenly decided to cross the Atlantic. 
They were sighted at Gibraltar and off the 
west coast of Africa, and once more over 
the open sea. After that we know nothing. 
Well, who can say whether, in the night, 
they weren't beaten back by the wind over 
Africa, and then changed their minds once 
тоге? Fred wrote me from Madrid what 
he was going to do, and he specially said— 
oh! I can remember the very words— 
he specially said, * Don't be surprised if we 
get moved out of our course. It’s a long 
undertaking, and a lot depends on favour- 
able winds, even with the plucky *Sun- 
flower.’ There you are, you see! " 

She tried to smile in triumph, but her 
heartstrings ached terribly, in spite of her 
forcedly bright words. Mrs. Gratton shook 
her head. 

It is good of you to bear up so bravely,” 
she said. “I am а fretful woman. Му 
former loss has made me less ready to see 
the hopeful side. and——” 

“ There! there! you poor darling,” said 
the other, kissing her gently. " I know it's 
hard, but still, we'll try to bear it a little 
longer. Fred is such an erratic soul" (in her 
sweet hopefulness she used the present 
tense), “he never can keep long to a fixed 
course. I see clearly whats happened. 
They were driven back upon the African 
continent during the night, and straightway 
Master Fred, regardless of anybody's feelings. 
sets his heart upon exploring the unknown 
centres of that vast land. He can't send 
news, because he has no opportunity from 
there; but it'll all come right. Oh, yes, dear, 
you and I are going to wait a little longer." 

If she turned her face again rather 
hastily to the window to hide the gathering 
tears that glistened in her quivering eyes 
and gave the lie to her brave words, the 
other affected not to notice. 


Bv F. H. Bourton, 


Author of “ Trapped,” * Those Young Barbarians,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


For a fortnight after the departure of 
the Sunflower from Madrid both ladies had 
possessed their souls in patience, awaiting 
news of the success of what was to be the 
greatest feat of aérial navigation the world 
had ever known. If there were fears and 
doubts in the heart of either in their homes, 
no sign of such escaped them. But ak the 
two weeks passed, and time grew longer 
and тоге fateful, yet brought no tidings to 
still the whispers of evil that each passing 
day spoke louder and with greater insistence. 
the pent-up streams of trouble flowed over 
at length and were united. Drawn by their 
common anxiety, Lady Bissett paid a visit 
to the mother of the boy who had accom- 
panied her son and husband upon their 
voyage, and, finding that poor woman deep 
down in the slough of despondency, tried 
hard to forget her own misgivings in the 
effort to uplift the heart of the other. 

"Isha'n't let you торе here all alone," 
she had said, with forced playfulness. 
“ Things are certain to come all right, and 
we shall both laugh at our silly fears. So 
you ll just come back with me. dear Mrs. 
Gratton, and well be company to each 
other till our loved ones return." 

Thus for the past few weeks Mrs. Gratton 
had been the guest at Luneville Hall, whose 
mistress had spent herself in trying to keep 
hope alive, and finding the task harder as 
each sad day died down. 

To-day, with her last cheery words, her 
latest move in the game of hoping against 
hope, she had turned towards the spreading 
view from the window, and then quietly 
left the room to attend to the ordinary 
household duties of the morning. She was 
crossing the hall, when the great bell sent 
out its clangour through the re-echoing 
corridors. A maid brought a telegram, 
which she handed Lady Bissett at the door 
of her husband's special study and sanctum. 

"See the boy has some refreshment, 
Briant," she said, ever thoughtful for others. 
'Then she opened the buff envelope and drew 
out the flimsy paper. Telegrams upon 
matters various were no uncommon things 
at Luneville Hall, and the receipt of this one 
had hardly given her more than a passing 
flutter of hope. But as she read the message 
she gave a little gasp. Briant, in the act 
of departing to carry out her mistress's 
order. turned and saw Lady Bissett half 
stagger into the study. Here, the door wide 
open, she again read the wire; then, with 
another gasp, sank into the chair at her 
husband's desk and placed her hands upon 
her heart. 

Oh. how good God is!” she cried, and 
then sat perfectly still. She knew now how 
artificia] had been the hope within her. 
She knew at last how great a strain had been 
upon her during the past weeks. Great 
tears rolled down her cheeks as once more 
she held the telegram before her eyes. 

She gave a little laugh, a strained, 
forced little laugh that Briant did not like. 
That good woman hastened to the morning- 
room. 

* Mrs. Gratton," she exclaimed, '* would 
you please come to Lady Bissett? A 
telegram's just been received, and she's in 
the study, looking rather strange." 

In anxious haste the lady rose and 
hurried to her friend. She thought she 
knew the purport of the message without 
any hint. Their long suspense was done 
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with : it was all over. She touched her com- 
panion in sorrow gently upon the shoulder, 
and stooped to kiss her, Lady Bissett sitting 
silent, as though hardly realising what was 
going on. 

“ We'll bear it together, dear," she said. 

The other started at the words, and looked 
up, with a flash in her swimming eyes. 

“What did I tell you?" she cried. 
* What did I tell you? What did I s 

She laid her head upon the desk and gave 
way to a fit of sobbing. Mrs. Gratton sadly 
took up the telegram which had fallen to 
the floor, and read it: 

“ Arrived safely 
Charlie, and Percy.” 

Oh, my dear! she cried, throwing her 
arms round her friend's neck. “I under- 
stand. Cry, dear! Cry! I have seltishly 
left you to bear the burden for us both, and 
the strain has been too great." 

Lady Bissett looked up and 
through her tears. 

"Im a stupid old woman,” she said: 
but just for a minute I couldn't help it. 
How glad we both are, aren't we? There. 
see, I don't cry any more, and I must let 
everybody know." 

She rang the bell. 

“ Briant," she said to the answering 
maid, see that lad has as much to eat as 
he wants, and give him this —she handed 
her a golden coin—" and tell everybody that 
the telegram costing a few pence is worth 
all our worldly goods to us. Oh, Briant! 
Sir Frederick's safe! They're safe, and 
coming back ! " 

Good news travels quickly: it skims 
lightly upon the wings of the wind: gently 
brushes eager, listening ears: and flies 
forward to gladden more hearts, and yet 
more. And so the good news was speeding 
round Luneville, and spreading to Lune- 
chester hard by. when a closed carriage 
drove rapidly through the rising grounds. 
and drew up at the foot of the broad flight 
of steps leading to the hall door. And even 
as it stopped, almost before the occupants 
could throw themselves out pell-mell, the 
hall door flew open and Lady Bissett and 
Mrs. Gratton rushed in tremulous haste 
down the stairway. 

How changed they were! Even at first 
glance this could be seen; but when, after 
laughter and tears, and warm kisses of love, 
they were all together in the morning-room, 
both ladies were constrained to exclaim upon 
this. Two months ago Sir Frederick's 
hair had been dark, and his brow smooth. 
Now, the hair was shot with streaks of 
frosty white, and the brow was furrowed 
deep. Outwardly the boys were not 
changed to so great an extent, thouyh 
browned and weather-beaten by exposure. 
But one could not be long in' their presence 
without realising an indefinable ditference. 
Despite their years they were in reality no 
longer boys. 

Sir Frederick sighed a little wistfully. 

" One cannot bear the lot that has 
recently been ours. he said, and show no 
sign of the strain." 

He told them much of the events that 
had taken place, filling each lady's heart 
with fear, her eyes with wonder. 

“ But you have not said how it fared with 
your other passenger," said Lady Bissett. 
“ I suppose Mr. Robeson has joined his own 
friends? 


in Liverpool. — Fred. 
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The boys, who had been talking freelv, 
became suddenly silent, and looked anxiousl 
at each other. Sir Frederick turned troubled 
eyes to the window, but his gaze was far 
beyond the meadows and the river, far 
even beyond the distant bay and the 
hills which skirted its northern side. At 
last he spoke, the ladies waiting anxiously 
for his answer. 

" We have travelled a long distance," 
he said, and there was a tremor in his voice ; 
but our noble friend has travelled upon a 
longer journey stil. We have reached a 
fair country, and "—he turned his eyes 
upon his wife—“a loving welcome waits 
us. But our true-hearted comrade has 
reached a fairer country yet, and of the 
weleome given him I have no tongue to 
speak.” 

"Oh, Fred!" cried his 
Robeson is dead ? " 

He nodded. Then, putting constraint 
upon himself, he told them the story of the 
sacrifice which had given them back the 
loved ones they were awaiting in heart- 
wrung suspense. And he told them how, 
had not the boys prevented him, he, too, 
would, in the delirium of the moment, have 
followed his friend. Then he broke down, 
and his voice quavered pitifully. 

“ Percy will tell you the rest," he said. 
and, seating himself by his wife, he took her 
hand in his. 


wife. '' Mr. 


Gratton took up the story, and told how 
for a week they had drifted, in heat and cold, 
both he and Bissett without jackets, till 
Sir Frederick insisted on their sharing his 
by turns; suffering pangs of body and 
bitter anxieties of mind ; out over the wild 
wastes of the Sargasso. He told them how 
food had almost failed them, and water was 
gone; how it seemed at times as if they 
were sure to be lost; the balloon often 
falling low, particularly when the cool 
nights came; how they began to grow 
light-headed at times, and fanciful; how 
even, on the last dark day, they had wondered 
whether it were not better to end the tale 
of their sufferings, for hope had died within 
them. 

At this his weeping mother drew him 
to her for a moment, and the story was 
perforce delayed. 

And then Bissett took up the thread, 
telling how, just as hope flickered out. they 
caught sight of a tramp steamer churning 
her way through the fringe of the sullen 
sea. 

And father roused himself at once when 
we saw the ship. She slowed up as we got 
near her. We were floating towards her. 
and I believe our gas was giving out; and 
then father managed to climb up to the 
balloon. You should have seen how he 
cut, and tore, and ripped at the old thing. 
The steamer hung about, and lowered a 
boat where we were dropping—luckily the 
weed wasn't too thick just there—and at 
last we got saved by the skin of our chatter- 
ing teeth. But everything had to go, 
except just ourselves; and it was a jolly near 
shave for us as well, I can tell you! 

“ Yóu wouldn't have known us then.“ said 
Gratton. ‘ Poor Sir Frederick was awfully 
done up, and so was Charlie: and J wasn't 
over grand, either. They treated us well 
on board, and landed us at Liverpool. 
Sir Frederick had some money he'd brought 
from the ‘Sunflower,’ so we were able to get 
rigged up a bit more ship-shape before we 
came on. 

I'm afraid, in spite of the kindly treat- 
ment," put in Sir Frederick, “ they didn't 
quite believe all our tale. 1 don't wonder 
at it," he continued, half to himself. tis 
a wild, improbable story, and we were not in 
trim to make it very intelligible.” 
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“ Never mind," cried Bissett, “‘ we'll get 
ourselves believed before long, I'll warrant. 
Anyhow, we're home again safe. We 
sent wires to you, mother, and to you, 
Mrs. Gratton, as well. We didn’t know 
you were here. Oh, it's good to be 
back! 

He hugged his mother round the neck. 

It's good to have you again, dear, she 
said, and we are all very thankful." 


The marvellous adventures, and almost 
miraculous reappearance of the adventurers, 
was the talk of the town. Of the town! 
The whole country took up the story. and 
it spread through the four quarters of the 
globe. Journalists attempted to interview 
the heroes, and published their accounts, 
irrespective of success or failure. 

After a time, and after considerable pres- 
sure, Sir Frederick was at length persuaded 
to mount the public platform, and give a 
full narrative of the **Sunflower's" voyage 
and disaster ; and it was to the public of Lune- 
chester that he gave his first lecture. The 
lecture-room was packed to overflowing, 
and his audience was in full sympathy with 
the lecturer and the two youths who sup- 
ported him upon the platform. Here, at 
any rate, the proverb of the prophet being 
without honour in his own country had no 
justification. 

It was to the Lunechester public, and to 
them alone, that he made the concluding 
speech of his first lecture. He had spoken 
for two hours, and had filled the time full 
with vivid narrative, and no less vivid 
imagination when he enlarged upon his 
theories for the existence of the strange 
island and its mysterious people in the 
bosom of the wide Atlantic. But at the 
end he paused a brief moment. Thinking 
he had finished, the spellbound audience 
broke suddenly into loud and sustained 
applause, but, seeing that he remained upon 
his feet, and seemed to wish to speak 
again, they became at last silent once more. 

* Mr. Chairman," he said, turning to the 
Mayor, who was presiding, “and ladies and 
gentlemen of Lunechester, bear with me 
one moment more." 

His voice trembled slightly, but he kept 
it under control, and proceeded. 

“ One lesson at least has been learned by 
myself and the two young lads who were 
my brave and trusty comrades through this 
momentous journey. We realise of how 
little account is time in the measure of a 
man's life. Two months—barely two months 
—have passed since you and we parted 
comipany upon the crown of our lovely 
park; two months to most of you, but, 
believe me. a full lifetime to us. One may 
not pass through such experiences as have 
been our lot during the past two months 
and not feel this. There are other factors, 
and greater, in a man's life besides time, 
that age him and pile the years on to his 
shoulders. 

" And in saying this, I would add, on 
behalf of my young friends as well as 
myself, to you who came to wish us God- 
speed that sunny day last August, that, 
under God, we owe our presence herc 
to-night, our very lives indeed, to the noble 
self-sacrifice of the fourth 
member of our party. 
Forgive me if I dwell not 
at length upon this: the 
heart is sometimes too full 
for perfect speech; but I 
would not—nay, I could 
not—stand before you to- 
night without an acknow- 
ledgment, feeble, stammer- 
ing, but deeply felt, of the 
debt we owe Ralph Robe- 
son. He was ever my 


dearest friend. I doubt if it were possible 
to add to my affection for him even by this 
crowning act of a loyal life. We three, in 
all reverence, make thus our public acknow. 
ledgment to his memory." 

A deep hush was upon the assembly. 
Many were sobbing, and very few eyes 
were quite dry. Sir Frederick spoke again. 

One final word. There is talk of an 
aérial expedition in the future to revisit 
this marvel of the day. I can at present 
only say this: that such expedition, until 
aérial navigation shall become more per. 
fected and the venture can be made in 
sufficient force, is fraught with serious 
danger. How serious, my lecture of to-night 
must have warned you. But I would add, 
further, that I believe it is quite within the 
range of possibility that the island may no 
longer exist. Of this I cannot, of course, 
speak with certainty, for of its actual size 
I can only conjecture. But the quaking 
and rumbling we noticed before departure, 
and the incipient eruptions in the crater 
basin, added, further, to an explosion | 
fancied I heard when far Y over the 
weedy ocean after our escape, lend colour 
to my idea. As such I must be content to 
leave it for the moment." 

He sat down, and once more the spell. 
bound audience broke into thunders oí 
applause. 

some little time later Sir Frederick and 
the boys stood in the old parish church of 
Lunechester. On the following Sunday 
there would be a memorial service upon the 
occasion of the dedication of a noble stained- 
glass window placed there at Sir Frederick s 
instance. They stood long in silent thought 
before the splendid and gloriously conceived 
design. It represented the figure of a man. 
noble even in death, lying upon the ground 
in front of a great concourse of savage- 
looking, dark-skinned people. ‘The attention 
of the crowd was in part directed towards 
the quiet body at their feet, in part their 
gaze was upon the distant sky. 

“ Boys," said Sir Frederick, breaking the 
silence, as he put a hand upon the shoulder 
of each lad, and speaking with deep emotion, 
ve must never forget him! 

“ Oh, never!" they cried. “ How could 
we?" 

How could they, indeed ? Were this our 
only life, even then forgetfulness of such an 
act would be unthinkable; but in beings 
who are great enough to look for deathles: 
life to forget were unspeakable crime. 

So they stood silent again, reading once 
more the simple inscription on the glass: 


IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF 
RALPH ROBESON, 
AGED 48, 
WHO GAVE HIS LIFE 
TO EFFECT THE RESCUE 
OF HIS FRIENDS 
ON THE 15TH SEPTEMBER, 190-, 
UPON AN UNKNOWN ISLAND 
IN THE HEART 
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HE soft sunlight streaming through the 
trees, and the chattering of the birds 
above them, awoke the four sleepers. ‘The 
tire had died down into smouldering grey 
ashes. All around them the ground was 
dappled with the still shadows of the tree 
trunks, and the tremulous shadows of the 
moving foliage, forming upon the Jeaf-strewn 
ground an exquisite carpet for their rested 
fect. 

The padre produced some dried fruits 
from a wallet suspended beneath his gown, 
and a few cakes or biscuits made of ground 
maize, and invited them to join him in his 
simple repast. There was scarcely sufficient 
for four, but under his guidance they gathered 
a few edible berries from a clump of bushes 
not far away, and supplemented the meal 
with them, using as a beverage the same 
spring water which had served them for 
supper the night before. 

When they had broken their fast, and 
were ready to continue their journey, the 
padre proposed that they should go with 
him to the village of which he had charge, 
and rest there. It was on the plateau to 
the northward, he told them, and there 
were mines in the district, where, if they 
wished, they could doubtless find employ- 
ment, though on that matter he would like 
to have some further conversation with them. 
They need not be in a hurry to begin work- 
ing. There was another day to-morrow, 
and several after that ; and the people of his 
village would be glad to see them, and to 
give them such hospitality as their means 
afforded. So they consented to accompany 
him, and started together, accommodating 
their steps to his unusually slow pace. 

As they went along he chattered away 
like a garrulous magpie, explaining why he 
was reduced to the necessity of walking— 
explaining in part, that is, not fully ; 1 
a full explanation would have involved i 
confession of his particular cuu = 
à folly almost incurable. and to which he 
was specially prone. He had ridden down 
to Iquique. but he had been unfortunate 
there, stripped of all he had, even down to 
his excelente mulo, which he had been obliged 
to leave in pawn. He would get it again— 
yes ; he only needed to reach the village 
and the people would readily redeem it. 

Terence and Will listened to his chatter 
without understanding it, except a stray 
word here and there as when he referred to 
his lost mule; but Quiller interpreted for 
them so far as his knowledge of Spanish 
would allow. Much of what the padre said 
he could make no sense of—still, he was 
pleased with the little priest's sociability, 
aud returned it as best he could. The 
padre was more interested in the lads than 
in him, and often turned his eyes upon them, 
especially upon Terence, whose red locks, 
and blue eyes, and Irish face seemed to 
have a particular attraction for him. 

When they rested at midday, far up on 
the plateau, where, notwithstanding the 
great altitude, it was quite warm, Quiller, 
who had not forgotten the incident of the 
revolver, began to question the lads as to 
how they came to be in possession of these 
lire-arms. 

" Ours, Ned!" said Terence. 
they are not ours, but yer own. 
only been kapin’ em for ye. 

But I never had any revolvers.” 

" Faith, then, ye're better off than ye 
thought. For ye have & very iligant 
pair, as ye may seo wi' yer own two eyes,' 
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and he produced the revolver, winking at 
Will to do the same. Plenty o’ ammyni- 
tion, too, to kape the bastes off ye, wild 
cats and the like o' that, if they should 
come slinkin’ around in sarch of a juicy 
male." 

“Stead o' wild cats, Terry,“ said 
Quiller, with a smile, “ you nearly potted the 
priest last night." Then, severely, “ “Twas 
very foolish of 'e, my son—very foolish." 

“ Bedad! and I know that same," re- 
turned Terence, dropping his face guiltily. 
“ А silly omadhaun was I to be scared at 
the rustle of his gown, and the quaar 
mutterin's in the inside of him because he 
had lost his way. But ye axed the praste's 
pardon for me, Neddie, and much obliged 
to ye I am, and ye turned the curse into a 
blessin'." 

` [ss ! but I make no count o’ the blessin's 
or the cursin’s of a priest. "Tis all the same 
in the long run. However. he be friendly, 
wi’ a man's heart 'neath his black gown. 
and that be the main thing to we. But 
you haven’t explained how you came by the 
revolvers.” 

They're in lieu of wages," put in Will. 

„Whose wages ? ` he asked, in surprise. 

“ Yours,” said Will. You said that 
if you deserted vou would have to leave 
your wages behind vou, and Terry and i 
thought you shouldn t—at least, not all 
of them. "ошап t ha^ been fair.’ 

" And so," added ‘Terence, * we left a 
swate bit of a note behind in the skipper's 
cabin, wi’ compliments and such like, all 
properly worded, to say that as the wages 
weren't about, and you'd 'arned "em, we'd 
taken his case o revolvers on account, 
and the balance could be paid by tho 
purser at the office o' the company in the 
city о’ Bristol." 

`I fear it was wrong, sonnies—wrong.' 

he repeated, shaking his pow, and d a 
smile. "My wages warn 't due till the end 
o’ the round v'yage, and by desert in' they 
were forfeit. The owners ‘Il say twas 
wrong to desert. and two wrongs cannot 
make a right. If every man jack o' the 
crew had deserted—and I do believe they 
had a mind to—'twould ha’ been different. 
The skipper was a demon, sure ‘nough. 
“Тіз beyond me to settle this action o' 
yourn — what the praycher down to 
Mevagissey do call a problem in ethics '—— 
and we cannot return the revolvers—that's 
plain. But Га ruther you hadn't took 'em. 
And the note “ll make him as mad as а 
conger wi' a hook in his jaws. You've 
spoiled the Egyptians, as the praychers do 
suy, and we must make the best of a bad 
job. 

In the evening they arrived at the village. 
It was beautifully situated in a hollow of 
the plateau, screened by trees and over- 
looked by à mighty chain of mountains, 
with one tremendous cone, covered with 
snow of the purest whiteness, lifting itself 
majestically into the clear blue sky. 

The villagers were mostly Indians, with 
a sprinkling of half-castes, and they received 
the new-comers in a sedate and courteous 
manner, evincing little or no curiosity. It 
seemed sufficient for them to know that 
they were friends of the padre. Not far 
away was a hacienda, owned by an absentco 
Spanish don, who preferred to spend his 
time in the neighbourhood of Lima, where 
he had another and more extensive estate, 
and had placed this estate on the plateau 
under the superintendence of a Һай -саме 
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manager. Many of the villagers were em- 
ployed on the hacienda, in the cultivation 
of the soil; others worked by spells at the 
silver mines, always returning home to spend 
their days in idleness when their funds 
would allow; while others again, and 
among these were the people of purest 
native stock, seemed to eke out an existence 
somehow with no labour at all. Some of 
the houses were low but massive construc- 
tions of granite. thatched with straw, the 
remnants of ancient habitations which it 
had not been worth the while of the con- 
quistadores to overthrow; the rest were of 
adobe or sun-dried clay. In the midst of a 
little square in the centre of the village 
was the chureh, quite a small edifice, with 
the padres house attached, where he wel- 
comed his visitors, and treated them with 
the same friendliness which he had shown 
during the day. 

The priest's hospitality was by no means 
disinterested. Quiller suspected that he 
had “his own fish to fry," as he put it; and, 
before they had been there many days, he 
discovered what his motive was—his main 
motive, for he was actuated by two or three. 
This main motive was connected with his 
particular weakness. He was an inveterate 
gambler. His visits to Iquique were much 
more frequent than his ecclesiastical duties 
required, and he never went there without 
trving his luck at the tables. Generally 
he was cleared out, but not always so com- 
pletely as during his last visit, when he 
pawned his mule to continue the game, 
and had to walk home. His flock were quite 
aware of this besetting weakness-—it was 
simply a weakness in their eyes, a mere 
foible, to which most of them were more 
or less addicted; and it made no difference 
to them in the acceptance of his religious 
ministrations, They had helped him out 
of many a hole before. and they were willing 
to help him again. as Quiller plainly saw 
when one of them rode into the village a 
week later on the back of the redeemed 
excelente mulo. 

Several times he tried to tempt Quiller 
to play, but the Cornishman was as stubborn 
as the padres mule, and at last he gave 
him up in despair, This. however, did not 
aflect his amicable demeanour. He Still 
continued to treat all the three in a manner 
so friendly that they could not but feel very 
grateful to him. 

“ Why do you think of hiring yourselves 
out as common labourers at the silver 
mines? he asked Quiller one day. You 
are Inglés, and the muchaco with the dark 
hair is Inglés; but the other, Terencio, as 
you call him, is /rlandés, I am interested 
ш him. Не reminds me of another 
Irlandés, who comes here to confession 
sometimes, and for the benefit of the Mass. 
You are worthy of something better than the 
common work such as the Indians do.” 


“But we have no cheire,’ returned 
Quiller. 
i Choice—yes, amiqo mio. Listen to 


me. and he lowered his vcice to à w hisper. 
“There is a lode of silver. away in the 
mountains, so rich, so incomparably rich, 
that in a week all the three of vou could 
gather more than a dozen mules could carry. 
1 have been there. I have seen. It is 
like a stream congealed in the rock—a 
stream changed by magie into metal, and so 
pure that there is scarcely any need to 
smelt it. There is no shaft. It is in the 
side of tho mountain, laid bare ages ago by 
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the toil ot the Incas. one of their famous 
mines, and preserved as a precious secret 
by the Indians of to-day. "Why not seek it, 
and, for the information I have given you, 
allow me a quarter share ? " 

But you say you have been there. 

“Ah! ves; I have been, but blindfolded, 

carried there and back. and I know not the 
way. Would that I did know! Then I 
could play, and play, and win a fortune— 
for my church." he added, as an after- 
thought, down there in Iquique. It is 
in the mountains—that is all I can tell you." 
and he sighed. “ But you are clever, and 
you can search for it, and in time you will 
find." 
»The mountains are large, padre," said 
Quiller, ‘° and unless you can tell us which 
way to steer for a start, sou'-east or nor- 
west, not to be partic lar to a point or two. 
we might be worse ‘п yourself, and play 
blind. man's buff with our eyes open for 
ever and a day." 

Alas! I cannot," and he shook his head 
disconsolately. " But I have been there, 
and I have seen." 

Can anyone else tell us? 

" More than one, among my own flock ; 
but they wouldn't without the consent of 
the old sinner on the outskirts of the village 
who slights the Mass. and never comes to 
confession—the wrinkled rogue, Topa Inca 
Yupanqui, named so after his idolatrous 
grandfather of many generations ago. 
Bah! Why do they set him before their 
own padre * " and he expectorated in dis- 
gust. Then, recovering himself, he repeated 
eagerly, " I have been there, and I have 
seen." 

“ And this old gentleman, with the fancy 
name, refuses to part with the secret or to 
allow anyone else to do the same ? " 

" Si! " and his spirits dropped to zero. 


yo” may remember that I mentioned. 
when we first looked over the quad 
together, that Sharpe, our footer captain, 
and Maréchal, our French master, had been 
trying to arrange a match against the 
Boulogne schoolboys with whom the ad- 
vanced members of Maréchaľs class ex- 


-change lettera. 


They have an English master over there 
who seems to be a thoroughly good sport, 
and he started, four or five years ago, to 
teach them footer. They are now able, 
from all accounts, to run three teams, each 
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“ Well, tell me how you got there and 
what you saw." 

“ Ciertamente ! and his spirits rose again. 
“ You must know, then, that twice, when my 
luck has been against me, two of my people. 
both Indians, have brought me a sack of 
silver ore, if, indeed, you could call it ore, 
for it was more like stones of solid silver. 
I pressed them, again and again, to tell me 
where they had got it, but never a word 
would they say. It was useless. The rock 
itself would have spoken sooner than they. 
That withered old Topa is at the bottom 
of it. He has more influence over them 
than I have, and all the sainte, and the 
blessed Virgin herself. Mass or no Mass, 
confession or no confession, he can sway their 
souls with his magic and seal their lips 
with the silence of death. Oh, that I 
could shake the secret out of him!" and he 
clenched his hands and endeavoured, 
futilely, to shake the air instead. 

Did they bring `e a third sack ? °° asked 
Quiller, amused, and desirous to call him 
back to the tale. 

" No! I brought it myself," said the 
padre. “It was this way. I pestered 
them so much that they consented at last 
to take me. only I must go in the night, 
and be carried on the back of one of them, 
and, as if that were not sufficient, my eyes 
must be bandaged by a cinturón through 
which I could not see. "Well, I submitted. 
It was an indignity, but I submitted. I 
had a little plan of my own for marking thc 
way. We went, hours and hours through 
the night, the man toiling and sweating 
beneath me. for I am no light weight, 
señor; but which way we went, whether 
north or south, up or down, under the trees 
or across the waste, I know no more than 
if I had never been at all. My little plan 
miscarried, as you shall hear. 

(To he continued.) 
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FRENCHIES " FOOTER MATCH. 


of which plays a capital average 
school game, and, our Head having 
given his cordial approval to our 
challenging their first to a match, 
the great event, after many pre- 
liminary negotiations, was finally 
settled last week. 

The Head announced it to the 
school after prayers one morning, 
saying that Brocklesby should be 
proud of the distinction of being 
the first British school to assist the Entente 
cordiale in this way, and he knew that we 
should all do our best to make the visitors 
happy. Monsieur Maréchal and Sharpe had 
worked very hard to arrange the visit, and 
he should do all in his power to give the 
visitors an adequate welcome, as he knew we 
should. The boys were spending a week 
in London under the charge of their English 
master, and. after they had enjoyed the usual 
visits to places of interest, they would come 
down here for a day. They would have 
lunch on the train and arrive here at about 


“ But I got there—oh, yes; and they 
took the bandage from my eyes, and flashed 
a lamp into the hollow of the rock, and there 
was the glittering silver—a wide vein of 
white metal ready to the digger's hand. 
It was like a frozen stream in the very heart 
of the mountain. I held the sack, and the 
Indians filled it ; and then they tied up my 
eyes again, and the other, not the one who 
had carried me before, took me up. picka. 
back, and we began the long journey home. 

“TI had prepared for the return by pro- 
viding myself with three rosaries, all alike, 
and every few hundred yards I dropped а 
bead, secretly. intending to follow up the 
track afterwards at my leisure. All the 
beads ran out before we reached the journey s 
end. but I did not despair of finding them 
again. No! I thought they would serve to 
guide me to the place. The sun had risen 
before we tumbled into the village. I was 
tired, fearfully tired : but not so tired as the 
men. They slept the sleep of exhaustion 
for the next twenty-four hours." 

" And what about the beads *'' asked 
Quiller. 

Oh. they came back. When I woke 
from my sleep, soon after midday. there 
was a messenger waiting to see me from that 
cunning rascal, Тора Inca Yupanqui. І 
called him in, and asked him his business. 
and lo! he quietly handed me the beads— 
every single one, for I counted them саге. 
fully—with the Topa’s compliments, and 
his concern that I should have been so 
unfortunate as to lose my rosaries, but the 
pleasure it gave him to be able to restore 
them, all except the strings.” 

Quiller broke into a hearty peal of laughter 
at this disappointing dénouement, and the 
padre, after gazing at him gravely for 4 
little while, joined him in his merriment, 
although the Jaugh was against himself. 


two o'clock, and he would arrange that g 
Maréchal, the captain of the school, an 
Sharpe should be at Brocklesby station 10 
greet the visitors. After the match a foot- 
ball tea would be given in the hall in honour 
of our guests. The whole school and a few 
visitors would be present. | t 

There was, as you can imagine, n 
excitement that morning. and when the 
Saturday arrived on which the cae 
chies " were expected, careful attention 
school work was out of the question. 

We went over to the field as soon ?! 
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possible after dinner to change and await 
the arrival of the visitors, and when they 
walked through the gate—looking rather 
like young soldiers, in queer peak caps— 
each carrying a leather bag, the Lower 
School screamed a welcome that must at 
once have put them on good terms with 


themselves and us. Sharpe brought them 
into the pavilion, and we shook hands 
indiscriminately all round, their English 
master, a splendid  breezy-looking chap 
named Pickering, who was going to “ ref.," 
being especially cordial to us. 

There was plenty of chatting in the two 
languages as the Fronchies got into their 
red footer shirts and black knickers. They 
weren't at all the thin, weedy-looking youths 
we imagined, and it was pretty evident 
that we were going to have our work cut 
out. 

It was a great moment when the two 
teams took the field from the pavilion. 
The Frenchies’ English master, walking with 
Maréchal, led the way with his men, 
who were given a splendid welcome 
by the spectators, the Lower School, 
feverishly anxious to make the visitors 
fee] at home, shouting out Parley 
voo Frongey ?*"  " Vive ГОпбопе 
cordial!" ^" Commong voo porty 
voo ?" and other plucky attempts 
at pure Parisian! We followed the 
visitors, led by Sharpe, and I don't 
ever remember being so excited over 
a match. 

The Frenchies won the toss, and, 
naturally, chose the side which gave 
them the wind and the sun at their 
backs. Then Maréchal trotted off the 
ground, and the teams lined up to 
await Pickering s whistle. 

Our forwards, Taplin, Wilkes, 
Sharpe (centre), Smythe, and Fuller, 
were absolutely“ in the pink," while 
Gibbon, Hawkes, and I, the ` halves 
—playing left, centre, and right re- 
spectively —had practised and played 
as keenly as we could. Cook and Lyell 
were our heavy men at back; everybody 
agreed they had been playing their best 
all the season; while Bob Corbett in goal 
was a dear old tower of strength who had 
stopped many a dozen hot shots. 

The sun was distinctly tiresome, and it 
was evident we should have very heavy 
uphill work for the first half. 

A last look round was taken by Pickering, 
then the ball was placed, and Rigaud, the 
French captain, immediately the whistle 
blew. kicked off towards his left wing. 
They were certainly very nippy forwards, 
and. during the first two or three minutes, 
gave an exhibition of dribbling and passing 
which showed we should want all our wits, 
and which drew many appreciative remarks 
from the crowd. 

For the first two or three minutes the 
play was well down our side of the field, 
among our right forwards and halves, and 
[ found myself pretty busy; but the 
Frenchies’ tricky dribbling worried us a 
bit. and, soon getting a clear shot through, 
they sent the ball singing down to- 
wards our posts. But it was stopped 
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by Dicky Lyell, who got his chance of a 
clean kick out of the danger line into the 
Frenchies’ preserves; our chaps followed 
splendidly, and a clever pass by Taplin gave 
Sharpe the ball. 

** Good old Sharpe ! " “ Buck up, Brock- 
lesby ! " Mark that man! Pass! and 
other words of encouragement and advice 
were screamed at us by our friends on the 
other side of the ropes during the next few 
minutes, and after very cleverly dodging 
their halves, Sharpe, seeing an opening, 
put in a stinging shot at their goal. It only 
just missed by about an inch, catching 
the post and being kicked out neatly by 
their goalkeeper among the right halves. 
I got it, and, scooting down the touch line, 
tried to centre again. It wasn't such a bad 
shot, but it landed among a crowd in front 
of the goal, and, after hacking at it ener- 
getically, we scored a corner off one of their 
halves. 

Sharpe took the kick, and though it was 
beautifully placed, the Frenchies’ defence 
was especially fine, and they got hold of the 
ball and sent it well down to the centre line 
again, the two teams scampering after it, 
Twice it was kicked into touch, and gradu- 
ally the Frenchies were edging near our 
goal once more. Then came Bobby Cor- 
bett's busy time, and his defence of our 
goal at this stage was certainly one of the 
big features of the day's play. More clever 
passing by the Frenchies gave them the 
opening they needed, and the first stinging 
shot at our goal fell to their captain's 
credit. 

It didn't come off, for, hitting the top 
of the post, it was very cleverly fisted out 
by Bobby, and cleared away by Cook. The 
Frenchies hung on to it like leeches, and 
again the ball came steadily down to our 
For a second time Bobby had a hot 
shot to save—low down, swift, and beau- 
tifully clean. It was picked up very neatly, 
and booted out again to frantic yells of 
excitement by the onlookers; but for a 
third and a fourth time, and yet again, the 
Frenchies returned to the attack, doing 
awfully clever work in working the ball up 
to the goal mouth. 

But Bobby savel like a Trojan, and 
they couldn't get а look-in anywhere, 
eventually being cleared well away by a 
mighty kick from Hawkes, our centre-half, 
which sent us scampering up the field, 
leaving Bobby to himself for a bit, blown, 
but triumphant. 

Then the seat of war was transferred to 
the enemy's country, Taplin being the next 
to distinguish himself, for, with brilliant 
dodging, he threaded his way through the 
Frenchies until he got within about twenty 
yards of their posts; then, after being 
threatened by their right full-back, he 
passed to Wilkes. Wilkes was hard pressed, 
and back-heeled it to Hawkes just as one 
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of the heaviest of the visitors crashed into 
him. Both the fellows came over, but 
Hawkes, cutting round them, passed to 
Sharpe, and our captain, with a beautifully 
clean kick, once again sent the ball singing 
into the Frenchies’ goal. It was a splendid 
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Bobby Corbett in Goal. 


shot—and, at first, an equally excellent 
au ve but their goalkeeper, in fisting it 
out and rushing forward to complete his 
work with a decent punt, gave Fuller his 
chance. He was waiting on our right wing 
when the ball came to him, and, after a 
short run with it, he took a shot at a most 
difficult angle. It was a magnificent bit 
of work, and it scored our first goal. 

The youngsters of the Lower School 
went mad. Screams of frantic praise for 
Fuller and Sharpe, war dances of delight, 
vells of encouragement to 
the visitors to " Jouez trés 
bon (in an amazing 
accent), and other sounds 
of revelry, cheered us as we 
lined up again with lighter 
hearts. 

The Frenchies were full 
of grit, and played splen- 
didly to equalise, realising 
that they would, in the 
next half, be bothered by 
the sun, and that every 
effort ought to be made to 
score before the interval. 
The next quarter of an 
hour before half-time was, 
in consequence, a very» 
exciting one for us. Play 
was almost entirely on our 
half of the field, and, time 
after time, the visitors, with 
their. clever passing and 
combination, looked like 
scoring. Three times in suc- 
cession they took corners 
off us, but couldn't get in, 
the wonderful. saves of 
Bobby, and the very smart defence of our 
centres, saving us repeatedly, until at last 
they had the luck they deserved. 

Rigaud, their captain, hit the bottom of 
the post by a very clean shot, which was 
sa and kicked away by Bobby; then 
their left-wing got another in, 
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which Bobby fisted out, but Rigaud this 
time was on him like a bird, and with 
astonishing quickness he dashed up and 
headed it through. 

Then the Frenchies were applauded to 
the echo, and, as half-time was called soon 
after, the two teams, each 
with a goal to their credit, 
sprawled on the grass and, 
thoroughly pleased with 
themselves, smacked each 
other on the back, sucked 
lemons, conveyed in ex- 
pressive pantomime their 
admiration for each 
others play, and took 


25 awful liberties with the 
25 grammar of two very 
BE popular modern lan- 
22 guages. 
HH But a stop had to be 
H4 put to the compliments 
H which were flying about 
ви most generously by Pick- 
— ering, who glanced at his 
<s watch and reminded usg 
Uu! that play must be re- 


sumed. 

Immediately we lined 
up we could see what an 
advantage we should have 
with the sun at our backs ; 
but, notwithstanding this, 
the Frenchies were the 
first to give trouble in 
the way of attack, for 
their captain's cry. En 
avant! was followed 
by a very clever and un- 
expectedly successful rush 
by the whole team, end- 
ing in à dangerous shot which whizzed 
only about three inches over the top of the 
bar. 

Then the game became uneventful for a 
bit, hovering around the centre line, until 
Gibbon got hold of the ball again and pulled 
off one of his clever sprints up the wing. 
Both teams were following up splendidly, 
and Gibbon managed so well that he was 
quite justified in sticking to the ball and 
trying the oblique shot which so nearly 
scored our second goal There was some 


" Raised their cups to drink the health 


very pretty foot-work among the Frenchies 
to clear away the ball which their goal- 
keeper had fisted out, and eventually it 
came over to me, being, passed by Hawkes, 
who was hard pressed, 

I couldn't resist the temptation of trying 
for a goal on my own, especially as fortune 
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gave me, after dodging опе man, a рме. 
cally unprotected goal. So I tried my bes, 
and pulled off a hard clean shot, which th 
goalkeeper muffed, and Hooray !—Вгхї. 
lesby had two to their credit ! I felt awful; 
pleased that my first chance should haw 
been so lucky for me, but I was still mote 
delighted to see the dear old school gainirz 
a decisive victory. | 

The Frenchies seemed to lose judgmen 
for a little while after thie, and their captain 
was just a shade too anxious to score by 
himself when there were lots of clever men 
ready to help him; but his centre-hal 
kept things going splendidly, and fed hs 
chief with the greatest 1 and clever. 
ness. They got round our goal again soon, 
and then all pulled together for a gres 


‚ effort to equalise the score. 


The French forwards peppered away a 
our posts most perseveringly, but Bobby 
really surpassed himself. He managed two 
wonderful saves in quick succession, but he 
only just missed being beaten by the French 
centre-half. His wing.man had worked the 
ball up towards us, and, getting it acros 
to the centre with a quick pass, the nippy 
little chap smashed it straight at the goal 
Bobby couldn't have got near it, but, fortu. 
nately, one of our men hurled himself in 
front of the ball and it bounced off behind 
the posts, giving them a corner. The cap 
tain took the kick, and this time they 
managed to equalise. for the little centre 
half caught it, passed to his right, and tle 
wing-man managed to beat Bobby witha 
surprise cross-shot. It was splendid football. 
and they thoroughly deserved it. 

We were two all, and there was ten 
minutes only to play ! We attacked heartily 
now, and within five minutes had scored 
two corners and a goal which the refere 
cancelled as off.side. Then the Frenchies 
took up the work, and, after grand pr 
almost got home with another goal which 
went about three inches past our post 
Again we cleared the ball away, and after 
we had been kicked into touch two or three 
times during our progress up the field, we 
once again gave their goalkeeper more than 
enough work to keep himself warm. 

First Lyell with a tremendous kick 
skimmed the bar, and a few seconds after 
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of the visitors.” 


wards Taplin sent home a stinger 
hit the post and was fisted out. kg, 
scored a corner, 16 was kicked 4 af the 
and 3 about five yards in tront Pi rar 
posts, clean in the centre, The Ec 

made a frantic dash at it at the 
as Sharpe, who,was followed 
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The Frenchy and Sharpe crashed into each 
other and went down, but Wilkes had 
marked the ball; another man was coming 
at him, but he tricked him cleverly and put 
the ball through the posts with a clinking 
shot that nearly tore a hole in the netting. 

The game was ours, for, in two minutes, 
the whistle blew, the whole school swarmed 
on to the field, and the two captains were 
carried shoulder high—amid such excite- 
ment and noise as even Brocklesby had 
never known—to the pavilion. There we 
had a rub down, shower baths, and change, 
and, taking the French team across to the 
dining hall, we sat down to the jolliest 
public meal I've ever had. 

On the platform a long table was laid 
for the Head, masters, and one or two 
friends. On the floor beneath the platform 
was another long table, running across the 
hall loaded with dainties for the two 
teams, while at several large tables going 
lengthways down the remainder of the room, 
the rest of the school occupied their usual 
places. 

It was an extremely noisy function, for 
the Lower School knew that the ordinary 
strict. etiquette of the table would be re- 
laxed on this occasion. and shrill cries from 
the back of the hall of Passez le thé. and 
look sharp about it!" Comment vous 
portez vous? O est le gateau de ma 
mere? Vive la France! and some 
horrible attempts to sing the visitors’ 
national anthem, showed how hard the 
Brocklesby Kindergarten had been working 
to brush up their pronunciation, 

Rigaud. the French captain, sat on the 
right of Sharpe, and throughout tea was 
trying to obtain fullest particulars as to how 
"ze football Rugabee " differed from the 
game we had played. It's rather difficult 
to discuss the precise details of such an 
intricate game as Rugby with a chap when 
neither of you fully understands the other's 
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HATEVER else the London County 
Council has done or left undone ; 
whatever may be its virtues or its faults ; 
however it may bo regarded by friend or foe, 
there is one thing certain, which is, that it 
deserves the hearty thanks of all boys for 
what it has done for London children in pro- 
viding playgrounds for them in the parks, 
fields, and squares that are ruled by it; in 
encouraging and stimulating games and 
sports of every kind amongst the boys and 
girls of the Metropolis, and in keeping such 
a watchful eye on every detail with regard 
to these matters that can at all conduce to 
tho health, pleasure, and delight of the boys 
who play them. 

Indeed, the London County Council may 
certainly be looked upon as the fairy- 
godmother of sports for the young, and so 
some detailed account of its work in this 
respect can hardly fail to be appreciated by 
the old and young boys throughout the world 
who read this paper. Let us therefore look 
for a minute or two at some of the extra- 
ordinary items amongst most attractive 
Statistics that appear in a recent handbook 
and report published by the Council as to its 
work in this way. 

.The London boy need now no longer play 
in the dangerous and unhealthy streets and 
allevs of the City. For the benefit of the 
children of the Metropolis there are pro- 
vided over 500 pitches for cricket, something 
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language, and we all had the greatest fun 
trying to reply to our guests’ Entente 
English in our equally cordiale French. 

But we were all exceedingly happy. and 
the amount of times the Brocklesby team 
raised their cups to drink the health of the 
visitors, and the amazing variety of accents 
with which we uttered such sentences as 
"A votre bon santé, mon cher ami!” 
Je vous aime avec tout mon cœur,” Vous 
mangez mais un petit peu." " Passez votre 
tasse pour le thé," " Desirez vous le gâteau 
encore ? " and even more monstrous efforts 
at French were only equalled by the charm- 
ingly enthusiastic and original manner in 
which our visitors replied. 

Live the football! °’ °“ Live the cordial 
entent!” “I raise my cup to the brave 
captain.” “ Please to take the thanks of 
my heart." I shout the hurrahs! “ To 
our friends the boys of the School Brock- 
lesby.” and " We love you. misters the 
English." are only a very few scraps of 
conversation which were heard during the 
meal and at which Bobby Corbett dis- 
tinguished himself quite as much as he had 
previously done in goal. He had stolen a 
march on us by investing in a Popular 
French Conversation Book," and he 
made the visiting team hysterical with 
dehght by the way in which he used this 
volume, swooping down on chance passages 
here and there, which had no possible 
relation to either football or tea. and drop- 
ping them into the conversation with most 
astonishing effect. In fact, by the time tea 
was over, " Bobbee " had become a hero. 

After the formal speeches, by the Head. 
in which he welcomed the visitors and 
congratulated them on their plucky and 
scientiſie game; by Pickering. and by 
Maréchal, terrific cheering closed the cere- 
mony, and the visiting boys were taken for 
a peep at the school. We each bagged a 
guest, and, after carting him off to our 
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MUNICIPAL MOTHER OF BOYS. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, В.А. 


like 700 courts for Jawn tennis, and at least 
225 football grounds, Now just think about 
those wonderful figures for a little while 
before we go further. 

The Council has laid out special parts of 
its scores and scores of parks for the purpose 
of fostering and stimulating the three games 
mentioned above. There is scarcely a park 
under its sway, from Woolwich down in the 
far south-east nght away to Highgate in the 
distant north-west, from Ilford in Essex 
right across to Marble Hill. Twickenham, 
in the far west of its area. but has some 
portion set aside for boys who want to play 
cricket matches on good pitches. who desire 
to have football contests on excellent tields, 
who like to indulge in lawn tennis on capital 
grass courts amid pleasant surroundings. 

This in itself is very notable as an accom- 
plishment for any council to have done. 
But when one remembers that the truly 
enormous number ot 500 such cricket pitches 
have been provided for cricket clubs ; when 
one just recollects what it really means to 
make and keep in order 225 grounds for foot- 
ball alone; when one grasps the vast work 
and labour in finding suitable courts for lawn 
tennis to the total of 700—then one can begin 
to understand a little of what a Council has 
done for boys which has thus made such a 
big revolution in sports and games as played 
іп the Metropolis during the past fifteen 
years or so. 
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studies, and showing him the dormitories, 
class-rooms, library, laboratory, and other 
places, the two teams met again in the 
gymnasium. Here the conversation got on 
to various French sports, and Rigaud, their 
captain, was soon busy explaining to us 
the French style of boxing. known as Lu 
savate. In this, as you may know, the 
feet as well as the hands are used, and with 
many practical illustrations we were shown 
how 2e feetsteps were put under ze chin." 

Then Bobby and [ boxed a round for 
them. and Pickering came into the " Gym ” 
with Maréchal to collect the team and take 
them off to the station, I had become rather 
untidy in my scrap with Bobby, and I 
was soon reminded of the fact by my 
French guest. who, pointing at my tie, 
said, Pardon, monsieur. but your cravat 
is upstairs ! ` 

After formal farewells by the Head and 
the masters. we walked down to the station 
with our guests, and my companion asked 
me if I did not think it sad to sce ze trees 
wizout any sleeves on ? " When we arrived 
at the station he was evidently surprised 
to find an old farmer smoking in the wait- 
ing room, and. bracing himself up for a tinal 
struggle with our language, he inquired : 
“Is it not defended to fume in ze—er— 
saloon of attention?“ 

The train arrived all too soon, and after 
packing the boys in comtortably апа 
saving " Good-bye.” we gave them three 
ringing cheers as the train glided away. 
Then we watehed them struggling to get 
their heads out of the windows and scream 
answering cheers at us, and retumed, tired 
but happy. to Brocklesby. It was a great 
day for all of us. but I think the happiest 
man in Brocklesby that night was Maréchal, 
and I know he ll never be satistied until he 
gets us across to Boulogne for a return 
match. 

(To be continued.) 


But it is very important to keep in mind 
that the magnificent result of this policy of 
catering for the games of boys has not yet 
been half stated, if one only looks at the 
mere number of grounds thus provided, 
wonderful though that number is. Have 
you ever thought that each of these matches 
on such grounds means pleasure to at least 
a score of people besides the actual players ?— 
people drawn to watch the game, people who 
would most probably have spent their time 
in unhealthy streets. in dirty rooms, in wavs 
far from so innocent as enjoying the pleasure 
of watching a good game at cricket or an 
exciting struggle at football. Have you 
thought of the improvement in the health. 
temper, and lives of all these folks from their 
being thus provided free with delightful 
recreation and interest each Wednesday and 
Saturday, to say nothing of evenings ? Can 
either you or anybody else in the world tell 
the vast amount of good this has done in 
every way by thus keeping men and women 
from indulging in pleasures that are injurious 
and fatal rather than healthy and innocent + 

But the work and eare of this marvellous 
municipal mother of the boys is not nearly 
а quarter told when vou have mentioned the 
statistics already here given. Though large, 
they are but on the fringe of the subject. 
The London County Council has recognised 
that there are children uh do not care much 
for cricket, or football, or lawn teutus ; that 

(there 
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there are both little boys and up-grown boys 
who like other games. and who want to play 
them if possible. Hence it has laid out 
hockey grounds for winter and bowling 
greens for summer; it has provided quoit 
courts and golf links; it has made lakes for 
model yachting, and swimming baths of 
every kind. It has even given facilities for 
that fine Canadian game of lacrosse, and it 
has made croquet grounds at no less than 
eighteen different parks, for folk who like 
to play that quiet and serious game rather 
than the more robust ones. 

If you wish to have some surprise as to 
how much many games are yet in vogue that 
you thought had passed long ago into 
oblivion, so far as active exercise in them 
was concerned, just spend a week of your 
holidays some time in walking round the 
Metropolis and inspecting the many varied 
sports going on in remote corners of the 
different parks. You'll have an eye-opener, 
and no mistake! And it is safe to say that, 
at the end of your week, you'll have a 
marvellously high opinion of the genius and 
care that has created and fostered all this 
vast amount of sport and recreation ; that 
youll bless with much heartiness the 
municipal mother of the tens of thousands 
of boys whom you've seen thus enjoying 
themselves. 

On Clapham Common. Blackheath, Tooting 
Common, and at Streatham, vou will see 
boys playing golf on regular links provided 
by the beneficent Council. You will hardly 
be surprised after that when you remember 
that Tooting has always looked down on 
Peckham as being only second class! For 
does not Tooting have golf for its boys, 
whereas Peckham is quite content with 
croquet ? Then you will understand too the 
pride of Hampstead and its contempt for 
the East End when you see that golf links 
are much in vogue on the County Council's 
grounds at the north suburb. whereas only 
the ordinary (or“ garden ') cricket is played 
at the Victoria Park ! 

But Hampstead's superiority in sport is 
even more clearly recognisable in this way 
when one remembers that all the lacrosse 
grounds are located somewhere about that 
august suburb, and that the Council has 
found that, whilst the Hampstead boy is 
keen on this high-class sport, there is no 
demand for it at Hackney Wick or at 
Southwark. 

The favourite gamo of the Hackney youth 
is football You'll have no difficulty in 
coming to that conclusion when you've 
counted the number of such grounds pro- 
vided by the municipal mother for her 
children there, and find that they total over 
100. No other part of London has anything 
like this; even Blackheath, that regular 
hotbed of Rugby, can only show eleven 
football grounds against Hackney's century 
of thom. 

Such a discovery as this is not the only 
one London has made whilst thus giving its 
strong support and patronage to the favoured 
sports of the various districts under its reign. 
For instance, it has discovered that lawn 
tennis is the most patronised game by the 
denizens of Clapham and Finsbury. When 
you find that it has required at least sixty 
courts at each of these two parks or spaces 
to satisfy the demand for lawn tennis that 
is in the hearts of the boys and girls of those 
two regions, you will begin to imagine that 
you can guess where the future Renshaws 
and Dohertys are coming from. 

In few things pertaining to sport has the 
London County Council done better work 
than in its relation to swimming. This 
splendid and health-giving practice has been 
catered for and encouraged in every possible 
way by the municipal body. Not only have 
swimming baths been provided in every 
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district, and often well-qualified instructors 
also, but open waters have been utilised 
freely, wherever they possibly could be, in 
order to make the pastime as delightful and 
excellent as any swimmer could wish. 

Most of the bigger parks have lakes or 
ponds wherein bathing and swimming are 
permitted at certuin suitable hours. And 
if you would like to know which part of 
London most appreciates the opportunities 
thus afforded it for learning to swim, take a 
walk down to Victoria Park in the East End 
some morning in summer between five and 
six o'clock. You ]limagine you have arrived 
at a sort of water fete in a foreign country 
where all the people—at least, the males, 
young and old—live half their time in the 
liquid element rather than on the solid 
earth. And one of your pet theories about 
the East End denizen loving dirt and not 
washing frequently will receive a sudden 
shock. 

Nor must we forget that rowing is another 
of the many sports and pleasures provided 
by this excellent Council for the benefit of 
boys. There is hardly a good piece of water 
in any one of its parks that has not boats and 
punts waiting for the boy who wishes to 
emulate the feats of University scullers or 
the winners of Doggett's coat and badge. 

Battersea Park may perhaps be specially 
mentioned in this respect, though several 
others follow it close But you can any 
holiday turn in at Battersea Park with the 
prospect of seeing no less a person than one 
of the King's principal Ministers showing the 


youths of his constituency there how to - 


wield the oar or use the willow. And again 
you will feel that the municipal mother who 
makes such a thing even remotely possible, 
let alone an accomplished fact. is worthy of 
unstinted pride and affection on the part of 
her sons. 

It is true that no small number of grown- 
up boys nowadays play at bowls, though the 
game is doubtless better suited to older folk 
whose more active days of cricket and foot- 
ball have passed with their youth. Yet let 
it not be forgotten that bowls was a regular 
game for boys in the times of the later 
Tudors and early Stuarts; and it still ranks 
as one of the fine old English sports that all 
real boys recognise with pleasure. Battersea 
and Svdenham would appear to be the chicf 
places for the pastime of bowls, if the number 
of grounds required for its votaries is а 
proper criterion to judge by ; and we think 
it certainly is. For it is the demand that 
creates the supply in this matter of municipal 
sport, whatever it may be in other cases. 

Even yet you have not half exhausted the 
varieties of sport as provided by this remark- 
able mother for her little ones. She wants 
to see them healthy, happy, and improving 
for the race. At Hyde Park itself she en- 
courages them to use the Serpentine so 
successfully that you may see hundreds of 
them there in the water every morning 
with their fathers. So enthusiastic do some 
of the boys become there that they will go 
through the winter, however cold, taking a 
hammer with them to break the ice when 
it is frozen, in order not to lose their bath 
and swim ! 

On that same ice when thick enough, too, 
they learn to skate and slide, still well 
guarded and cared for by their mother of 
sport. In all the other parks under the 
London County Council, where water exista, 
the lads are encouraged to skate as soon as 
the ice will well bear, and keepers innumer- 
able are told off to look after sliders, skaters, 
and sleighers at suchatime. Ropes, ladders, 
and in some cases even the very skates them- 
selves, are provided by the ever-overlooking 
mother, who prepares for and stimulates her 
boys in every great region of recreation and 
pleasure of the best and most innocent kind. 
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But her efforts are far from complete yet. 
She provides fish in certain of the waters for 
boys who like angling, and she lets her boys 
sit in hundreds in rough circles all round such 
ponds as that of St. James's Park or the one 
on Wandsworth Common, with a stick and 
& bent pin, in hopes of catching anything 
from a minnow toa shark! How happy 
they all are; how enthusiastic! And when 
some fortunate and envied angler, of about 
seven or eight years old, docs at last manage 
to hook a small minnow he is regarded by 
all the rest as little less a hero than Nelson 
or Wellington was in his own particular 
circle ! 

Then, as if this splendid mother had not 
done enough for her boys, she has conceived 
the beautiful idea of conveying into the 
Victoria Park and similar places thousands 
of tons of sea-sand, so that the poor children 
who cannot go to Brighton or Bournemouth 
may yet enjoy the pleasures of sand-digging 
and castle-building all on their own close to 
their very doors! Isn't it a magnificent idea 
of the mother's, this one? Even the baby- 
boys barely a year old appreciate it to the 
utmost, and, by the hours they put in at 
the sand and their reluctance to be dragged 
home at night, prove how much they thank 
their mother of municipal renown for 
all she has done to lighten their weary 
and dreary days in the back alleys by this 
kind thought. 

As to the gymnasia and swings, the giant- 
strides and all sorts of bars, erected in 
many of the parks for the boys and girls who 
like that sort of pastime, their number is 
veritably legion. You only need go visit 
them and hear the ringing shouts of laughter 
and enjoyment to realise how much the 
children appreciate these facilities for spend- 
ing holidays and evenings to their fullest 
satisfaction. 

Surely the Universal Municipal Pro- 
vider " has done now, you exclaim. Not by 
far. At Ravenscourt Park, as well as at one 
or two other places, you may see how the 
London County Council has tried to make 
those of her sons pleased who have a penchant 
for studying Nature in a special way. “һе 
has there set up aviaries for them, and cages 
for wild animals of the woods and moors, so 
that children may delight in watching birds, 
beasts, etc., if they wish. Or, with wonderful 
foresight, she has stimulated the love of 
flowers amongst her sons of the lowest slums 
by placing right under their eyes the blaze 
of glorious bloom that makes the park of 
St. George’s-in-the-East one not to be 
excelled in that respect by any in West 
London. Here a lady lecturer will explain 
all the children want to know nbout the 
glorious beds of flowers; whilst & similar 
work is also carried on regularly at Brock- 
well Park. Herne Hill. 

We might go on for page after page thus 
reciting what this London County Council 
has done for children in games and sport. The 
record is truly a wondrous опе It isa tale 
not of long years, but of marvellous resulta. 
It began with a grain of mustard seed some 
sixteen years or so ago ; it has grown into a 
veritable forest, whose confines appear un- 
limited and whose magnificent trees are 
growing daily statelier and statelier, until it 
seems really true that very soon all the 
* birds of the earth " will take shelter in 
them ! 

But let us look a bit beyond the actual 
horizon of sport in this matter. When vou 
learn that the death-rate of this mighty 
London is the lowest of any of the great 
capitals; when you find that the health of 
London to-day is at least 15 per cent. better 
than it was a score years ago ; when you see 
such a splendid army of citizen-soldiers as 
London turned out at a moment’s notice. 80 
to speak, when the country asked young 
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back; when 
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has done it ; economista 
offer their pet theories for it. But you will 
know ea and unmistakably when you 
have read this account and have fully 
grasped what it all means. And you can 
give the true reply without hesitation or 
uncertainty. 

It is the result of the incomparable work 
of this municipal mother of sport, the fruit 
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Ie immortal “ Wisden does not con- 
tain everything interesting about either 
the rules, scores, or men of cricket, nor 
has it any account of a vast number of 
incidents and performances that must in 
themselves constitute ~ records“ of their 
various kinds. So it is with the hope of 
"supplying a long-felt want," and at the 
same time affording the readers of this 
paper much knowledge and a certain amount 
of pleasure and in terest, that I have gathered 
together the following instances of where our 
great and only Wisden ” might profitably 
amend his editions in future. 

To begin with, Wisden " says nothing as 
to what is the latest age known at which a 
man has played cricket, and played it ex- 
tremely well Yet it could, at any rate, 
have made a start with Mr. Charles Absolon, 
who was formerly well-known as a salesman 
in a big London market, and who played 
regularly, usually for a Kent club, until he 
was close on eighty years old. Mr. Absolon’s 
keenness and prowess at the game may well 
be understood from the fact that, when in 
his seventy-sixth year, he performed the 
truly wonderful feat of capturing 209 wickets 
in one season! This in itself is surely a 
record of no mean calibre, even when com- 
pared with what some world-famous bowlers 
under thirty years old have done! 

But Mr. Absolon could boast of another 
equally extraordinary performance. He 
could claim that, playing for Wood Green 
v. United Willesden, in July 1872, he had a 
hand in capturing all the twenty wickets 
of the opposing club. Either by bowling, 
catching, or helping to “ run out " he was 


NOT IN 


By Yonk HOPEWELL, B.A. 


concerned in disposing of every opposing 
man each innings! What do you think of 
that, ye lackadaisical fielders of to-day ? 

Nor does Wisden mention any case 
where the match was lost by a sid., even 
though 't actually got more runs than its rival 
did! Theinstance occurred, nevertheless, and 
one of the most curious incidents recorded 
in cricketing annals, I should say. It was 
at à match played in Victoria Park, London, 
between a local club and a team of clerks 
from the docks. The “ dockers " went in 
first and made 97, but so close was the rivalry 
that, with one wicket yet to fall, their 
opponents had scored 96. Then a bata. 
man hit the ball high and far, and it lodged 
in the branches of a tree near the boundary, 
but within the field of play. 

As the ball could be seen it waa clearly not 
lost.“ and the two batsmen kept on running 
until they had run four, and thus actually 
won the match for their side. Meantime one 
of the fieldsmen shook the tree’s branches 
with a stick, and thus managed to dislodge 
the ball. which fell down and was caught in 


his hands ere it touched the ground! Almost 
in joke this same fielder appealed to the 
umpire with a laughing How's that?” 


But the bataman did not laugh when the 
umpire gave his decision as Out ! ^ And 
" out" the batsman had to go; so that, 
though they had actually made three runs 
more than the other side, this hit not being 
finally credited to the local men, they lost 
the match ! ` 

Our “ immortal guide and friend ” for all 
cricketers, too, might prove very interesting 
if it were to give one or two of what may be 
considered as the finest bons mots, or smart 
sayings. on the field by noted cricketers. 
In that respect the following would certainly 
take a lot of beating. 

That genial Yorkshireman. old Tom 
Emmett, one of the keenest and most popular 
players who ever bowled a ball, was much 
distressed in a certain county match by 
the way his comrades were 5 catches 
from his bowling. The captain, Lord Hawke. 
in crossing the wicket at the end of an over, 
is said to have offered his sympathy with a 
smile. 

It's a regular epidemic, Tom," said his 
Lordship. ‚ 

Emmett gave ono of his most comical 
smiles in return. | 

“ Yes, your lordship,” he remarked, it's 
true there seems to be quite an epidemic 
about to-day. But we needn't be afraid— 
it isn’t catching, at any rate!” " „ 

There are many accounts іп “ Wisden 
of this noted player and of that. But no 
mention is inade of who was the best royal 
player in our present ruling family. | This 
was undoubtedly the late Prince Christian 
Victor of Schleswig-Holstcin, who was ever 
an enthusiast at the game. and who regularly 
made excellent scores in playing for a 
Windsor club and for his regiment. Also, 
in connection with this point, the cricket 
guide says nothing about our King’s few 


and politicians may: 


of the labours of the London County Council 
for the millions of children under its sway. 
Neither ancient Greece, nor old Rome, nor 
mystic Egypt, nor powerful Assyria ever did 
anything like it for their little ones. And 
England is now but beginning to reap a 
magnificent reward for this care of he 
children in their sports and games; what 
the future will give her whe can tell ? 


“ WISDEN.” 


efforts to shine as a wielder of the willow. 

Yet King Edward уп. did once try his hand 

as а batsman, though it cannot be said with 

perfect truth that he in any way distinguished 
himself as such ! 

The score-sheet is still in existence at 
Sandringham, which bears the record of the 
event. His Majesty (then Prince of Wales) 
played for I Zingari v. Norfolk Gentlemen, 
at the cricket-ground іп Sandringham 
Park, in July 1886. Chawles," the once 
famous Nottsgentleman batsman and bowler, 
did the execution on this historic occasion, 
as shown by the scoring-sheet, which reads: 

“H.R.H. Prince of Wales... bowled 
Wright... 0.” | 

Though “ Wisden " mentions several in- 
stances of ties that have happened in 
first-class matches, the famous book has left 
out one or two extraordinary cases of such 
results, even if the “ ties " we speak of have 
not al] occurred in such matches, But one 
ofthem did. This was at the Hove ground, 
in 1881, where the Gentlemen met the 
Players for James Lillywhite's benefit. The 
official scoring was undoubtedly wrong, as 
several dozens of spectators could testify, 
from having themselves kept account of the 
game. It gave the Players the victory by 
а single run, whereas the true result was a 
tie. But what was strangest of all was that 
each side scored 204 in the first innings and 
112 in tho second ! : 

Even more curious as a result of this type 
was that on a Saturday in 1908, when the 
first and second teams of Brondesbury dn 
Shepherd's Bush met each other, the и 
teams on the S.B. ground and the secon 
teams at Brondesbury. The former vere 
each scored 77 runs. and the result of t ; 
game was a tie. The second eleven : 
Brondesbury scored 158 on its own groun 
and when time was called the second re 
of the “ Bushers " had reached exactly , 
also! 'Thus both matches ended in a Pom 
record probably absolutely without para 

in cricket at any time. 

ý I have often eked friends who spent m 
time at cricket what was the most naa : 
dinary catch they ever saw. And t ae 
heard strange stories indeed! І mysel! шйр 
saw Ted Wainwright, of Yorks, J 


А 8 
. over a bench near the boundary, In & loc 


her side 
match, and catch the ball on the ot 

of the seat! But this feat pales гое а 
that occurred as late as last year " do уй 
struggle at Brockwell Park. W 800 . 
think of a player catching the ba STA 
Spike of his boot ? It . 
and the story is absolutely true. T : aoe 
made a big drive, and the pied the ball 
running backwards to try to d um 
stumbled over a little boy S mE 
fell on his back, with his feet ш oan’ 
the same instant the ball pitch н i fast ! 
svike of his boot and femineo dery out 
The fielder had the senso to lie stil Ай ошап 
* How's that!? And the ill-fated oat any 
was given out by the umpire wit 
hesitation. 
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If only the great cricket guide would some 


uts time give us a chapter, too, оп crippled 
7 & 5$ crickecers, this would prove a most interesting 


| i» adden dum! 


ste 


In that connection the palm 
would almost surely have to be awarded to 


tia Mr. S. Corner, who is the regular wicket- 
4: art keeper for East Ham Congregational Club, 


И aand who yet possesses only one leg! 
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Mr. 
Corner’s record is marvellous, considering 
his deticiency ; it would not be one to be 
ashamed of even if he were all right with 
regard tothat missingleg. Heistwenty-two 
years old, and, during the past two seasons, 
he has disposed of fifty-five batsmen by 
stumping alone, has caught many more, and 
made about 120 runs, in Saturday-afternoon 
matches. Не has never been left out of the 
team except for holidays, and he has only 
given away an average of four runs a match 
in the large total of eighty-six matches. 

It is quite true that " Wisden " mentions 
Miss Adair, in Australia, who made a score 
of over 100 in each innings of a local match. 
But another lady's feat ought surely to be 
ranged alongside that notable one in future 
elitions of the handbook. Miss Mabel 
Bryant, of Liverpool College, who is one of 
the best lady hockey players in England, 
recently made 224 (not out) in a cricket 
match, and then, as if she had not done 
enough. she bowled so well as to account for 
ten wickets in the two innings of the opposing 
team, besides breaking one of the stumps 
with a fast ball. Miss Brvant took away 
with her the broken pieces of this stump, 
to have them fixed up as a souvenir of a very 
exciting afternoon'8 cricket. 

The bowler who takes seven wickets for 
one run in his first attempt at bowling should 
certainly have a great future before him, and 
his name and feat ought to have a place in 
any cricket annual worthy of perusal. Such 
was the curious experience of Mr. J. Thomp— 
хоп, an Enfield gentleman who played for 
an eleven from his master’s warehouse 
against the factory eleven of & big City Road 
tirm. He was put on to bowl when the 
score was 19 for no wickets. And he had 
never bowled before in a match in his life. 
His first ball was a no-ball, but his next five 
took wickets, all caught! In the following 
over Mr. Thompson took two more wickets 
with his first two successive balls, and so his 
record was then 8 balls. 7 wickets, 1 run." 
Which is pretty fair for a beginning. 

“ Wisden,” too, might some time very 
conveniently and usefully give us a few of 
the finest examples of stone-walling in big 
matches. Such examples could not fail to 
prove interesting to many readers. That 
one of the famous Australian, Alec Banner- 
man, when the North of England played 
Australia at Manchester, in 1888, would not 
easily be surpassel in such a record. On a 
bad wicket, with under two hours left for 
play, Australia had to get 101 to win. Every- 
body not only deemed the feat impossible, 
but one or two enthusiasts felt sure that, 
if Australia tried to do it, the fine slow 
bowlers of Yorkshire, Notta, and Lancashire 
would soon get all the team out. 

Percy M Donnell went with Alec Banner- 
man to begin the innings, and he at once 
commenced to hit out his hardest. Which 
meant much, very much! Within half an 
hour the score was 60. and M:Donnell still 
lashed away until he was out at 86. And 
of those 85 Alec Bannerman's share was 
4! Though only 15 more runs were then 
needed to win, it took the next two players 
forty minutes to make them. When at 
length the 101 runs were got, and Aus- 
tralia had won a grand victory, Alec 
Bannerman's score still stood at 4 (not 
out) which 4 had taken him two hours 
to make. 


Of cricket matches played in quite un- 
expected places and under any but normal 


conditions the celebrated guide says practi- 
cally nothing. Yet, though most lovers of 
the game know that it has been played on 
icebergs, and on the Goodwin Sands, few 
folk are aware that a first-class match once 
took place by moonlight. 

This was when the ‘ Gentlemen of 
England " toured in Canada, and played the 
Dominion team at Hamilton. It was ar- 
ranged at the start that the match should 
be played out under any circumstances that 
day. but when darkness fell the end was far 
from sight. Yet the Gentlemen, with such 
players as Dr. Grace, Lord Harris, Mr. A. N. 
Hornby, W. H. Hadow, etc., kept to the 
arrangement, and continued to play in dark- 
ness until the moon rose, when things became 
& trifle better. But they had to watch the 
ground chietly to see where the ball was, and 
they were not sorry when at last the match 
came to an end with a victory for the 
Gentlemen of England." 

How long has any player stopped at the 
wickets in a really good match without ever 
scoring at all ? This is not an easy question 
to answer, and my reply may therefore be 
considered open to correction. But it is on 
record that the Old Harrovian, Mr. С. 
Richards, when plaving in 1871 for a team 
of Harrow Blues against the Civil Service. 
batted for seventy minutes without ever 
making & single run! It is clear, therefore, 
that Alec Bannerman should look to his 
laurels in one department if he does not wish 
them to be carried away from him by 
Harrow. 

A very notable omission from '* Wisden ” 
is a few words about the most versatile 
cricketer who ever played the national game 
in big matches. Who was this gentleman ? 
How is it possible to say? Shall we credit 
Hirst, Jessop, or Jackson with that high and 
honoured position ? 

Well, none of these would be the man if the 
dictum of a county batsman who was once 
caught out by Dr. Edward Mills Grace may 
be accepted as the true verdict. Rather 
would the most versatile cricketer have to 
be proclaimed as E. M." himself. For this 
is what the county cricketer in question said, 
as he saw Dr. E. M. run quickly and make a 
catch at short leg off his own bowling. 

* Well, blow me! "There isn't a blessed 
thing that man can't do on the field, I do 
believe, except keep wicket to his own 
bowling." 

The infallible yellow-book might also have 
mentioned the name of the man who is 
believed to have been at one and the same 
time a playing-member of the largest number 
of cricket clubs on record. We have to go 
far back for this gentleman, but there is no 
doubt of his identity. He was Mr. J. C. 
Gregory, who, in 1867. was an active member 
of no less than eighteen London clubs, and 
played every week for two or three of them. 
As an instance of his enthusiasm and ability 
we may state that in one season Mr. Gregory 
made a total of no less than 2,259 runs in 
these local matches ; which is & thing that 
needs some doing. If you doubt this, just 
try it next season ! 

Lastly. it cannot fail to prove most interest- 
ing for all players to learn which was the 
easiest victory ever recorded in a cricket 
match. We have to go some long distance 
to reach the place where it happened, but the 
сазе is no worse for that. Cricket is superior 
to places, if only the records can be relied on. 
And this record may be accepted without 
question, for the incident was told by a 
gentleman who saw it. 

The contest was between two native teams 
in Burmah. The eleven that took first 
innings were all disposed of without a single 
run being scored. Curiously, too, all the 
first six batsmen were out in different ways— 
namely. (I) l. b. w.; (2) hit wicket ; (3) bowled ; 
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(4) run out ; (5) caught ; (6) stumped. Then 
all the rest were clean bowled. 

Most extraordinary, however, was the way 
the other eleven won the match. The first 
ball sent down against them was given a 
no-ball, and no more scoring took place that 
over. Then rain began to fall heavily, the 
pitch was unplayable, and the match was 
abandoned. So that the second team won 
the match without having hit one single run 
all owing to that lucky no-ball ! 
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A CLOSE SHAVE. 


Bv Paty. BLAKE. 


I. 
THEN I was young (although to tell the truth 
‘Twas my impression I had passed for ever 
The time that rightly might be labelled youth), 
It was my habit daily to endeavour 
With hopeful eye within the glass to trace 
Some sign that hair was growing on my face. 


и. 


My upper lip, my cheek and rounded chin 
I'd anxiously explore with careful finger; 
I thought it time Dame Nature should begin 
To do her duty: yet she seemed to linger. 
At last, when hope had almost died away, 
Undoubted down appeared one happy day. 


ш. 
At once I bought a razor and a strop— 
The shopman seemed to think it rather funny — 
A cake of soap (directions on the top); 
The total outfit cost a lot of money. 
Then, wondering how the razor would behave, 
I soaped my face and started my first shave. 


lv. 
Too soon upon my cheek appeared my blood; 
I mopped it up—it only tlowed the faster; 
In vain I tried to stem the gory tlood, 
I'd never thought to buy a stock of plaster. 
I didn't like to borrow- some, trom shame, 
But notwithstanding had to, all the same. 


v 
The wretehed razor either seemed to elip 

Or else the blade would waggle on the handle; 
I got another gash upon the lip; 

1 doubted if the game were worth the candle. 
And when at last I burried down the stairs 
To my dismay they'd finished family, prayers. 


VI. 
1 found myself the subject of remarks 
That really do not merit publication: 
My youngest brother shouted out. What larks!" 
(I noted him for future castigation). 
My elder brother looked extremely vexed : 
“Shaving already ? " sneered he. Well, what next!” 


үп. 
Little I cared for all their idle jokes: 
J was a man, and shaving was my duty: 
I meant to weur my face like other folks, 
Although at tirst I somewbat marred my beauty. 
I had begun—1! vowed Га never stop, 
Not if I cut to bits both face aud strup. 


VIII. 


And now [Dn old and still shave ou. Alas! 
The hair I yearned for once has turned to stubble : 
Each morning I must face that hated glass, 
Although I now gbominate the trouble. 
One day 1 thought I'd cultivate a beard, 
But my beloved wife soon interfered. 


Ix, 


So ye who read this sad veracious verse 
Pause ere you bid farewell to your monstacbes : 
Each year you live the task grows worse and worse; 
Your erstwhile joy will turn to dust and ashes. 
Remember this! Once you begin to shave 
There is no respite till you're in your grave. 


S1 
— 
AJ 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


"FIGHT THE GOOD FIGHT." 


А FINE school-chapel has just been completed and 
dedicated at Tonbridge, and the Fonbridgian gives 
us a full account of the interesting proceedings. 
Mis Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
оноо sermon, and in the course of his remarks 
ald: 

* Men and boys, I honestly believe that never In 
our long history was the possibility, the opportunity, 
of service—disinterested, loval, etfective service to 
our fellow-men in the name and by the help of tlie 
Lord Jesus Christ—so great and far-reaching, and yet 
so practical as it is to-day. And it is because our 
schools realise it, and our universities realise it, and 
so many of the otlicem of our regiments, and our 
ships, and our Civil servants realise it, that we have a 
right to feel hopeful, and buoyant, and expectant 
even when face to face with so much that is evil in 
the conditions aud facts of England's present-day 
life. Of course it is palpably true that sin and wrong- 
doing, greed and selfishness, impurity and self- 
indulgence, mar and stain the lives of hundreds of 
capable people who ought to be, and might be, caring 
for and working for what is pure and good. Tut 
never let that fact—with its baleful fruit in evil habits 
and cynical carelessness about God's  will—never 
let it distract your eves, or thoughts. or resolves, 
from the loftier ideals, the worthier patterns, the 
nobler facta, which are quite as obvious, quite as 
really there -the possibilities offered vou of ſightine. 
as God shall teach vou, manfully, quietly, persever- 
ingly, against the evil things, the things which you 
know and see to be evil, in the life of England at 
large, or in the local life of school, or colleze, or work- 
field with which, for the time, you have more to do. 
And the boy or man who fights those battles best—who 
oftenest * overcometh ’ in the strife against cowardice 
and sloth, azainst cruelty, and impunity, and greed— 
is the man or boy who goes forth to the fight in the 
strength which comes from the prayers offered and 
answered within such walls as these, or from receiving 
the Lord's own strengthening gift in the sacrament of 
His love." 
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THE IMMIGRANT ALIEN. 
BY W. L. I. 


" I GUESS you'll do!“ 

These words, uttered in the harsh nasal American 
tones to which one becomes more or less accustomed 
afte ra few months in America. reached mv ears through 
a window as I stood on the steps of the United States 
Immigration Offices in Montreal a year or two avo. 
After some months in Canada I had come to the con- 
clusion that an English ' Varsity education was not 
rated very highly there, and that if a man wishes to 
' make his pile“ in Canada a degree conferred by a 
British ! niversity is of far less practical use to him 
than its equivalent in farming or bricklaying. 

I had met a Cambridge man who was a waiter in a 
restaurant, another who was employed cleaning silver 
in the pantry of a large hotel, in which an Oxford man 
was night clerk ! 

Imagine an M.A. of Glasgow Varsity. who used to 
play“ Rugger" for the London Scottish, cutting up 
soap in a factory for seven dollars à week, and an Edin- 
burgh M.A. mixing paint in a large paint works! 

Again, in the offices of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
several Varsity men toil at the desks for wages which 
are by no means princely. But in all fairness it must 
be admitted that the responsible officials are obliging 
and courteous to the last degree in dealing with 
their subordinates, always treating them as gentlemen, 
treatment which is not always extended to educated 
Englishmen by Canadians. 

Therefore I had decided to try my luck in the United 
States, that“ fair land of liberty.” and with that object 
in view had gone to the office of the Central Vermont 
Railroad to purchase a ticket to a town in the State of 
Vermont. When I told the clerk what I wanted, he 
asked me how long I had been in Canada. I told him 
six months, and he informed me that until I had been 
there a year I was still an immigrant, and that there- 
fore, before he could sell me a ticket, I must pass the 
Immigration officers of the U.S.A. 

It was a week before Christmas, and a foot or so of 
slushy snow lay upon the ground. I took a *' street- 
car" along St. James's Street and up towards the 
Windsor Hotel—one of the finest hotels in America— 
then to the left along St. Antoine Street, a narrow, 
dirty little street, where one was surprised to find the 
representatives of the United States Government 
installed in a small cottage. 

The door was opened by a “ coloured f entleman,” 
who asked my business, and ushered me into a barely 
furnished room on the left, where a tall man with a 
typical American face and a blue coat with brass 
buttons (as a symbol of authority!) was smoking a 
long clay pipe and talking in a casual kind of way toa 
Swedish woman with a baby in her arms. 

There were two or three other women and half a 
dozen men in the room, all of the Norwegian or Finnish 
races, talking in awe-stricken undertones. і 

The black porter explained to me that the man in the 
blue coat was the doctor, and then, as the woman 
turned away, he piloted me across the room into the 
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august presence of the doctor, who was sitting on the 
window-ledge swinging his legs. He asked me to open 
my mouth, looked down my throat, and chatted with 
me for a few minutes. When he heard that I had 
landed only six months previously, he told me that I 
would have to go down to the offices of the Dominion 
Line and get a certificate to that effect. As both that 
office and the Immigration Offices were closed at 4 P.M. 
and it was then 3.30, I had not much time to loge, for 
the Dominion Line oflices are in St. Sacrament Street, 
in the heart of the business quarter of Montreal. 
Being fortunate enough, however, to catch the right 
car, [got back to the Immigration Offices just in time 
with the precious certificate, and hoped that the neces- 
sary formalities were all over now and that I would be 
given my passport. 

But no such luck ! On handing the certificate to the 
black man, who once more opened the door, 1 was 
shown into a room on the right, where, behind a 
table on a raised platform, satsix men in peaked caps 
and blue coats resplendent with much gold lace and 
brass buttons. 

The man in the middle, who was evidently the chief 
officer, proceeded to catechise me, while the others took 
copious notes, I was asked my age, my birthplace, and 
so on ad infinitum and even ad nauseam, especially 
when it came to having to state how much money I 
had in my possession! And that was not enough, for 
1 had to hand it over to be counted ! 

I got it back, however, and, after a few more ques- 
tions as to where I was going, the name of the people 
with whom I was going to stay, what I was going to do, 
how long T was going to stay, and so forth, I was asked 
by what train I intended to travel, and was told that 
шу passport would be ready for me at that train. 
Atter all this I was allowed to depart in peace, thinking 


that all my troubles were over with the officials of the 
U.S.A. But I had reckoned without my host onc 
again, for, on my arrival at the Grand Depot 
on the following day, I found it impossible to get a 
Customs officer to examine my luggage, and had the 
mortification of seeing my train (the only one in the 
day by which I could get to my destination at а 
reasonable hour) steam out of the station on its way 
across the frontier ! 

There was nothing for it but to wait until the nex: 
day, when I succeeded in getting an official, who care- 
fully examined my traps and chalked mysterious 
hteroglyphics over them. 

Even then the Immigration agent had not prepared 
my passport, but he inscribed his name and the letters 
“О. K.“ (which act as a general passport everywhere in 
America) on the back of my ticket, which was one of 
those long perforated slips of thick paper familiar to all 
travellers on the other side of the Herring-pond," 
from which the conductor tears pieces during tte 
journey, until the last portion is taken away before the 
passenger arrives at his destination. 

So at last I sat, with my ticket in my pocket, ina 
comfortable car of the Central Vermont Railroad, 
having safely negotiated the obstacles which a very 
careful Government places in the way of the Immi- 
grant Alien. 


[We give this article as forcibly illustrating one side 
of the question. Canada is a fine country, wit 
splendid possibilities for the young, strong, and enter- 
prising, who are content to work hard and live plainly 
tor some years. It is the land, however, that needs men 
most, and for Englishmen to go out and hang about in 
the cities for“ something to turn up" is to court 
failsire.— ED.] 
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T, ** Go-as-you-please " Competition. 


IN this subiect (ride page 79) we offered PRIZE-MONEY 
up to the amount of Two Guineas for the most ingenious 
and best-constructed article sent in, whether made of 
paper, card, wood, clay, iron, brass, etc., the sole con- 
dition being that the cost of the material should not 
exceed a few pence. We are glad to be able to report 
that quite a large number of our readers have taken 
part in this trial of nous and skill, and some very satis- 
factory productions have been submitted. Here is our 
award : 

Prize—10s. 6d. 
L. CHESTERTON, 134 London Road, Ore, Hastings. 

[Model of Dominion Line s.s. Southwark, in case.] 


Prize—is. 6d. 
HARRY C. WILLSON, 38 Silver Street, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wilts. 
(Model Steam-turbine and Circular Saw.] 


Prize—is. 64. 
FRANK G. JEFFERIES, 66 High Street, Aldeburgh-on- 
Sea. 
[Model of Moat Hall, Aldeburgh.] 


Prize—5s. 
GEORGE HUGH WOODHAMS, Alfriston, Berwick, Sussex. 
(Model of an Ironclad in Case.] 
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Prize—5s. 
HOLL, Alma, 
Jamaica, B.W.I. ra - 
[A Combined Ladies' Pin Tray, Hat-pin Stand, 
Ring Stand.] 


o's Town 
REGINALD C. Brown's T 


Prize—98. 
ALBERT GALE, Hatherden, Andover, Наш. 
[Well-made Model of à Church.] 


Prize—2s. 6d. 
{ 8 ld. 
ERNEST HARDY, 179 Attercliffe Cone: nte 
[Boy's Own Cricket Pavilion, built 0 ] 


: тегй.) 
[The names appear in order of йй, 
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John D. Leary, Broomfield, Ashford, er 
Ireland; E. George — eC 10 
owes Road, New South NV Neve I. 
15 Flanders Road, Bedford Park, "d. teal 
holme, Heathfield, Sussex ; Cliffo Fe i sean, 31 Wet 
near Scottow, Norfolk; Arthur Md: Charles Atle 
brook Bank, Sharrow Vale, anes ШЕТ ‚ 
19 Elvetham Road, Edgbas Road, Bruce roves 
Norman Feltham, 126 Broadwater te, Bartor 
Tottenham, N. ; Ernest Asher, ? "alker, ROR’ 
on-Humber, Lincolnshire ; SE (гє 


Road, Hornsey Lane, X. 7 
25 се Road, Forest Gate, Е.; Ed 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “The Ivory Hunters,” “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," etc. etc, 


CHAPTER VII.—STUDENTS!' PRANKS—'' THE MERRY LADS О’ DEE.” 


A BOY is usually no healthy boy unless he 

is a little bit mischievous. And just as 
John Kynoch’s boat was nearing Bogielea, 
which it did a little before sunset, something 
whispered to him that it would be good fun 


to play a little trick upon Aggie. Aggie was 
at that very moment sitting'calmly by the 
wee gable window of the cottage, and when 
she noticed the strange boat making directly 
for the harbour mouth, she was naturally 


interested. Boats so seldom visited the 
village, especially at this season of the year. 

The red, even glow of sunset was on 
the waves, and the boat under sail was 
silhouetted black against it. 


— س 
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Aggie tried to shade her eyes with her 
hand. Why, surely that was  Doddie 
steering! Yes, she felt certain it was. 
Tnen her heart seemed to strike her ribs 
with painful force as she remembered his last 
words about soon seeing him back again in 
Bogielea. 

Poor boy! Poor boy ! " she murmured 
as she ran out and made her way to the beach 
that she might be the first to meet and 
console him. 

Doddie got over the bows stiffly, and made 
his way towards her slowly with never a 
amile upon his face. 

She simply took his outstretched hand, 
and a very cold one it was, for he had held 
the tiller nearly all the way. 

Never mind, Doddles," she said sym- 
pathisingly. Everything may be for the 
best, I had prayed. Yes, I wrestled with 
the Lord on your behalf, but we dont 
always get just what we pray for. but some- 
thing better. I guessed what had happened 
as soon as I saw the strange boat, Do:ldles." 

Doddles was looking at her comically. 

Then Aggie laughed aloud with joy. 

“Oh, you nickum!” she cried, clapping ber 
hands, “ you are trying to play a trick upon 
poor Aggie. You have gained a bursary. 
Jt ie all right, isn’t it? I declare I could 
almost cry for joy.” 

And indeed the tears were running down 
her checks as she spoke. 


Doddie was the hero of the village for the 
whole of the next two days, and even the 
minister came to see him and congratulate 
hin; and as for the schoolmaster, why, 
he was prouder far than anybody. For 
Doddie’s triumph was a big feather in his cap. 

But on the third day our hero returned to 
the Granite City in John’s boat, to begin his 
new lifo at perhaps the hardest- working Uni- 
versity in the three kingdoms. 

There is, indeed, almost too much hard 
work expected of the Aberdeen gown- 
students. ‘They are rushed from classroom 
to classroom all day long, hurried from one 
wing of the buildings to another with hardly 
five minutes of intermission. Natural 
philosophy, natural history, mathematics, 
Greek, Latin, all in turn, and yet they are 
supposed to remember everything they hear 
fectured upon. 

Now, upon even 30“. a year a lad can 
nardly be expected to live in the lap of 
luxury, with books and clothes and all things 
to buy. Nor is Aberdeen a very cheap city 
to live in, especially if you want to treat 
yourself to a concert now and then, On the 
other hand, the students do not live within 
the precincts of the University in Scotland, 
and after lectures they return to their 
lodgings—oftentimes those are dingy enough 
—and are as fre» from supervision as Auld 
Scotia herself is free and independent. 

The games they like. or did like in 
Doddie's time, were of the manlier kind— 
sailing, rowing, swimming, wrestling, tossing 
the caber, putting stone, throwing hammer, 
and boxing. Golf was looked upon as an 
old man’s game, and cricket as only fit for 
children. Strangely enough, neither run- 
ning nor leaping was looked upon with much 
favour. 

Doddie determined, anyhow, to live now 
without any assistance of any sort from 
home, and, being a good French scholar and 
French conversationalist, he managed to 
s:cure а pupil or two, and this added a few 
welcome shillings to his income. 

Greek was Doddie's favourite study. At 
all events he made it so. And this with a 
view. Because he had found out that 
Aggic’s father had found the money which 
kept him all the time at the Old Grammar 
School. Не was determined to repay him. 
Awl his knowledge of Greck was going to 
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enable him todo so. For there was a special 
Greek. bursary of 60/. for two years to be 
competed for. It was open to students who 
had completed their second session. 

Suffice it to say that Doddie, after much 
hard closet. work, had a try for that splendid 
bursary, and that, although there were 
several others against him, he won, and won 
well. 

Never, I think. was any lad more happy 
than Doddie was when, at the end of a term, 
he paid back to Mr. Ogilvie the 40/. he had so 
kindly advanced to his father. 

The good fellow at first refused to take it, 
but Doddie insisted, and that settled the 
matter. 

When only seventeen years of age, Doddie 
made up his mind against the Church as a 
career. He wasn’t good enough. he thought, 
to be a minister, and he was no hypocrite. 
But he would take his M.A. degree at the 
end of the curriculum of four years, and then 
enter the Medical Hall, as it was termed. and 
if he were successful in gaining his M.D. 
with honour and distinction, then he would 
enter the Royal Navy—for he dearly loved 
thesea. He would thus have an opportunity 
of seeing the world, and probably saving a 
little money to send home to his parents, if 
not from his pay. then from his prize- money. 

During the long summer vacation, Doddie, 
who was very strong now, and healthy, and, 
moreover, getting stronger every day, went 
much to sea, simply as a “ hand," but not 
in his father’s boat. No, he wanted to work 
for himself, and save money for his medical 
education. Не had at first proposed assist- 
ing his father at sea, but it was pointed 
out to him by that very father that it 
would give him а greater feeling of inde- 
pendence if he were ** on his own." 

Then, when harvest came, Doddie main- 
tained his independence by hiring himself 
to the " hairst rig." for he was a capital 
scythosman. Tne farmer who hired him 
said he had made the best bargain ever he 
had made. For the sturdy young student, 
with his droll ways, his songs and his sayings, 
kept all hands in splendid good-humour, and 
far more work was done in consequence. 

When Doddie left the farm. everyone 
missed him, and hoped he would come back 
another year. And that is precisely what 
Doddie did do. But, during the harvest 
both at sea and on land—for the herring 
season is called the silver harvest Doddie 
never forgot to read up and study a bit in 
the evening. 

Moreover, he found time to assist Jimmie 
Raeburn in his Greek and Latin. Jimmie 
was better now, and though more or less of 
a hunchback, he was going to be a school- 
master, and was already an assistant to the 
village dominie. For the young man had 
ambitions that were as dear to him as 
Doddie's were to Doddie himself. 

Mind you, reader, that with all his saving 
of money to help him to live while a medica! 
student, Doddie neither stinted nor starved 
himself. But at his father's home he had 
been taught frugality—to use well and 
thankfully, but never to abuse by wilful 
waste. 

Well, in the honest wee wifie, Mrs. Boyd, 
he had found just the right sort of landlady. 
She had no family, and had come to look 
upon Doddie as almost her own son. She 
took an interest in all his studies, and even 
went so far as to give him much useful advice 
—or what she considered useful. His rent 
was very moderate, and though he lived well, 
his food did not cost him a deal, because he 
touched but little butcher’s meat. He was 
no vegetarian, yet he had found out the 
value of good oatmeal, peasemeal, barley- 
meal, milk, eggs, and butter. | 

Anyhow, Doddie throve on his dieting, 
and at eighteen was the toughest wrestler, 


bar one, in his University, and at boxing he 
did not find his match within the quad. A 
victory over his opponent never elevated 
his spirits, nor did a beating depress him. 

The students of Aberdeen were always 
fond of practical joking, and they had it all 
very much their own way. For whatever 
was done, the police seldom, if ever, inter. 
fered. Oh," one would say, it is only a 
bit o' students’ fun. They'll get aulder and 
wiser yet.“ 

Doddie liked practical joking as well as 
anyone, but for many reasons he could net 
afford to be always at it. An occasional bit 
of fun did him good, however. He was com- 
pelled to own that, both to himself and his 
companions. 

* Then why," they said, * don't you come 
oftener on the street with us ? " 

The speaker was the son of wealthy 
parents. 

" Because," said Doddie. "I've got to 
work, or my future will not be secured, and 
then. maybe, I'll have to starve. 

“ But." he added. after a pause, I'm al) 
for a splore or a rant, and I do think the 
Charlies need a little breaking in, so, if you 
choose to have me as your leader occa- 
sionallv. I'll go on the war-path." 

And just for the fun of the thing, almost 
a dozen young rogues accepted his proposal. 

Every one of the lot was a good boxer, 
a fairly good wrestler, and as active and 
clean-limbed as a young kangaroo. But 
there was no real vice about them. On the 
contrary, they were good-hearted in the 
extreme, and if any one of them saw either 
a horse or a dog or a child being ill-used on 
the street, he slipped in at once and took 
its part boldly and unflinchingly. If words 
were of no avail, then off came the scarlet 
gown. It was thrown to some bystander to 
hold, and the student went in with his fists 
and always came out top dog. That shows 
what sort of “men” Doddie's little band 
consisted of. 

The Charlies were the '* night watchmen,” 
as they were then called. Ав fine a set of 
Aberdonians as one could wish to see any- 
where. Tall, broad-shouldered, bold. and 
bonny. But their garments were simply 
ridiculous, and completely spoiled their 
action. Great broad woollen Kilmarnock. 
boota heavier than any fisherman’s, and a 
top coat that reached nearly to the ankles. 
How could activity be expected from 4 
man во clad * They were armed with huge 
cudgels for all the world like hockey-sticks. 
but very much heavier. 

Those Charlies were the laughing-stock oí 
the townsmen, and the everlasting butt of 
merry young students. The Charlies could 
thrust their way into a public-house and soon 
clear it. And in a riot by night the big 
sticks were handy; but as to following UP 
lithe-limbed students, and capturing them, 
they were of no more use than as many 
elephants. 

So one night the Lads met, and it wa 
determined that as many Charlies as possible 
should be “ bonneted ” forthwith. 

They went singly to work, and the plan 
was to steal silently up behind a Charlie. 
and suddenly snatch away his big Kilmar 
nock bonnet and bolt with it. 

Most of the lads brought in two and several 
three bonnets. Doddie thanked his men 
and gave them forthwith the order to 
disband. 

But next morning early, when some stone 
masons came to work on a new house thet 
was being built, they found hanging from 8 
beam a sack, labelled in huge letters. 


“ CHARLIES' BONNETS.” 
After в good deal of laughing, a policeman 


was called, and the sack was delivered over, 
and finally found its way to the police 
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station. Very little was heard about this 
escapade ; but it was now evident, even to 
the Town Council, that the dappra- 
dahtors " could be none other than a band 
ot students. Tne heads of the police force 
concurred in this opinion. Nevertheless a 
long report of not only this case but of others 
was written out and sent to the Principal of 
the Univeraity. 


Г” and down the turf Whitmore апа 
Stanford paced until they were utterly 
sick of the business. There is no fun in 
walking fifty paces up and fifty paces down 
for half an hour on a cold, damp night. 
And the colder one gets the less brave does 
one become. 

“ Look here, Stan," Whitmore whispered. 
* [f Picton doesn't come soon I'm going to 
look for him. He must have been away 
over an hour now." 

"Im coming with you, 
Stanford. 

Up and down they went again. and at last 
heard the first sound which had come 
through all their watch. Teuf-teuf "— 
and a motor-car, with only one light, and 
that burning low, passed ten yards away. 
It was running very slowly and easily, and 
thev watched its progress by the circle of 
light. The car had not come down the 
main drive, but from somewhere on the right 
of the two boys, and, so far as they could 
tell, it drew up iu front of the main entrance 
to the house. 

"I say," Whitmore whispered to Stan- 
ford. It looks as if something is going to 
happen at last." 

But another ten minutes passed. and they 
stood watching the Пип of the car until 
they shivered with cold. 

"Oh, bother this! " said Stanford, in 
disgust. “ There's no fun in this game." 

" Not much ! " Whitmore agreed, trying 
to stop shivering. 

But everything comes to an end. and 
presently a little flash of light came from 
aniong the trees to their right. Stanford 
tortunately saw it and they moved cautiously 
towards it. 

" Is that you ? " asked Mr. Picton. 


then," said 


~“ Yes." 
" Right. Take this,” and Mr. Picton 
handed Whitmore his flash-lamp. Now 


get down the drive quietly and wait tor me. 
As soon as you hear the sound of a car 
coming along, flash this lamp for a signal. 
You know how to use it ? Good! Keep at 
the side of the drive, and be ready to jump 
in quickly. You understand * " 

" Yes," Whitmore answered. 

“Good! Get along down the drive now, 
quietly.” 

Wondering what this move could mean, 
Whitmore and Stanford obeyed ,the in- 
structions, while Mr. Picton went back 
towards the house—very, very cautiously. 
For on the result of tne next few minutes 
depended the success of his whole plan. 

He had seen the three men bear the 
stretcher down the stairs and into the hall, 
and he had followed as closely on their heels 
as he dared. But of necessity he had to 
keep well behind. A little slip now and— 
well, Mr. Picton knew the men he was 
dealing with, and he took precautions. 
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In duty bound he summoned a meeting of 
the Senatus Academicus, and, smiling, read 
the police report to them. Then he asked 
the members to state their opinions. There 
was a good deal of laughing ; but finally the 
Professor of Humanity stood up, cleared his 
throat, and spoko. 

I move,” he said. it be put upon record 
that the members of the Senatus here 

( Tu be continued.) 


DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv Reoinatp Н. POOLE. 


CHAPTER XVI.— RESULTS. 


Presently the three men, having laid their 
burden in the hall, returned up the stairs. 
They passed within two yards of Mr. Picton, 
who stood in an angle of the wall. Luckily 
he had chosen his hiding.place well, and 
they never dreamt of looking behind. 

Then Mr. Picton took the greatest risk he 
had taken in that nieht of risky work. He 
went down the stairs and into the hall. 
A glance at the figure on the stretcher 
showed bim that it was his nephew, but he 
had no time to discover why he lay so still. 
He must get outside. 

He did this, and saw the car which stood 
at the entrance. Immediately Mr. Picton 
formed his plan, and, as we have seen, his 
first action was to give instructions to the 
boys. 

Grange Abbey was an ideal place for a 
game of hide-and-seek such as Mr. Picton 
was playing to-night. Corners and odd 
little passages were everywhere, and they 
had served their purpose. Outside the 
house Mr. Picton was able to take his place 
again. The entrance jutted out from the 
main building ; it had been added in recent 
years, and was built half of brick and half 
of glass. On one side of this, not more 
than a vard or two from the rear of the car, 
Mr. Picton stood. 

Five minutes passed, and then the door of 
the nouse opened and out came two of the 
men carrying the stretcher. The car was 
fitted with a brougham body, and Мг. 
Picton saw them place his nephew carefully 
inside. "They had evidently been instructed 
to use great care, for in the light which came 
through the open door he could see the men 
put rugs and wraps round the quiet figure 
inside the car. Satisfied that they had 
done their work properly, the men returned 
to the house. 

The moment for action had come now. 
One swift look round the corner of his 
hiding-place showed that the driver of the 
car was standing on the ground near the 
head of his machine. His hand was playing 
with some of the mechanism. His head was 
turned slightly away from Mr. Picton. In 
a minute or two Dr. Silver or one of his men 
would come and the car would be off. ‘There 
was not much time. Now 

The driver, with just & faint cry, had 
fallen to the floor and Mr. Picton was half 
sitting in the car—clank! One lever was 
pulled down. A sudden fear shot through 
his mind ; he fumbled in the darkness, and 
another lever went over. Ah! That was 
it. There was a sudden teuf-teuf-teuf, the 
car moved forward, and the next minute 
had swung slowly round into the drive. 
gathering speed at each stroke of the 
engine. 

Had Mr. Picton not understood the 
driving of a car; had the mechanism 
differed greatly from the usual type; had 


assembled in solemn conclave (somebody 
tittered), having fully argued the matter, 
have, with much deliberation and thought. 
come to the conclusion that they themselves 
were young once." (Hear, hear.) 

“And I,” said the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, beg to second that motion." 

So no more was ever heard of tho 
matter. 


one out of a thousand little things occurred, 
the whole success of the plan might have 
been ruined. But, as in many cases before, 
Fortune favoured him who took the risk. 
Not that Picton had never counted the risk : 
he had even been prepared for some little 
accident, and for this reason he had sent 
the two boys away down the drive. 

The car ran along the drive. Only once 
did Mr. Picton hear any sound from behind. 
Some one had called " Baxter," but Picton 
took no notice and went on. Presently 
a short flash ahead showed that his two 
helpers had obeyed him. He jammed on 
the brakes and at the same time turned up 
the one head-light which had been burning. 

Jump up!” he called. and the two boys 
sprang into the seat by him. 

Keep your eyes open for the gates.“ he 
said, letting the car go ahead again, and in 
a short time Stanford called out, Here 
we are!" 

Again the car slowed down and turned 
round the corner of the drive cautiously. 
Here, drawn up by the side of the road, was 
Mr. Picton's own car. 

Follow me. Johnston, at once," Mr. 
Picton shouted. Back to the school," and 
again the car went ahead. 

The excitement of that ride fully com- 
pensated Whitmore and Stanford for their 
long vigil, What the meaning of it was 
they did not know, and it was impossible 
for Mr. Picton to explain then. 

The school was reached at last—all too 
quickly for the two boys, who had forgotten 
the cold in the present excitement. They 
drew up at Dr. Murray's private entrance. 
and Mr. Picton told Whitmore to ring the 
bell. While they waited the second саг 
arrived. 

Not until then did Whitmore and Stan- 
ford discover why Mr. Picton had captured 
this car. When the door was opened the 
Head himself appeared and Mr. Picton called 
out to him: 

" We have been successful, I think, 
Doctor," and he turned to the two boys. 
" Here, Whitmore—NStanford, just help me, 
will you? He opened the door of the 
brougham and lifted in his arms a body. 
Throw those wraps over. "Thanks," and 
he entered the house, calling out to his own 
chauffeur. I'll see you in a few minutes, 
Johnston." 

Dr. Murray and the two boys followed 
him into the house. In the dining.room 
Mr. Picton laid his burden on the couch 
and bent over it for a short time. 

" Ah!" he exclaimed, and for a few 
moments said nothing more. The others 
waited for him to speak. 

Well, Murray, he said at length, with 
just a faint touch of triumph in his voice. 
* I think we have had a fairly exciting night. 
What до you say, Whitmore ? ” 
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" Yes," both of the boys answered, 
thinking more of the last half-hour. 

" And successful. Bob is all right, I 
think," Mr. Picton went on. Just excuse 
me for a minute; I will see Johnston. We 
had better send for a doctor at once." 

In a short time he returned, and then 
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Dr. Murray ventured to question him. Was 
his nephew unharmed ? Why did he sleep 
80 quietly ? What had occurred ? 

Bob will be quite right. I hope, by 
morning, but the doctor will tell us when he 
comes. For the present he must be kept 
warm and quiet.“ 


The Head suggested that they should have 
some of the coffee which had been prepared 
for them, and Mr. Picton agreed. 

" And now," said Mr. Picton as the four 
of them sat down, “ if you boys are not too 
tired I may as well tell you the whole story." 

( Го be concluded.) 


Г reflecting оп the padre's story Quiller 

came to the conclusion that the silver 
mine was not far away. Even if the Indians 
had carried him straight there and back 
it might be reached easily in a day. And it 
was by no means certain that they had held 
on a direct course. If they were equal to 
the restoration of his beads in the manner 
he had described, they were also equal to 
duping him into the belief that it was a 
long way off by doubling upon their tracks 
a ruse of which, blindfolded as he was, he 
would be quite unaware. Probably the 
mine was in the near vicinity of the village. 

But who was this Topa Inca Yupanqui ? 
He was evidently reverenced by the Indians, 
and controlled their secret conduct, perhaps 
also their public affairs, much more etfec- 
tively than the padre. To the padre they 
submitted in matters ecclesiastical. In one 
&ense he was the representative, outwardly 
at least, of the powers that were. And he 
was a “good fellow " in himself, free and 
open, and easily deceived, of whom they 
were not at all afraid. But their religion 
was a conglomeration of beliefs interfused 
by the superstitions of their forefathers ; 
and the representative of their forefathers, 
and of all the magic of the past, was the 
wrinkled old Indian, who professed to be a 
lineal descendant of the ancient Incas, the 
Children of the Sun. Of him they were very 
much afraid. Did he not bear one of the 
names of the old rulers? And might he 
not be a reincarnation of the Topa Inca 
Yupanqui of the past? The images, and 
candles, and incense, and solemn tinkling 
of the bell at the celebration of the Mass, 
and the authority of the priest who stood 
for them all, were very impressive, and 
doubtless the priest was clothed with 
tremendous powers; but deeper still was 
their dread of this singular old man, with 
his face like parchment and his eyes like 
tire, who dwelt apart and dealt in mys- 
teries more profound and shadowed forth 
by stranger synibols than those of the padre 
—mysteries and symbols linked with а past 
shimmering in a golden haze, far away back 
to the time when the Incas ruled and the 
land was their very own. 

Quiller and the lads had been several 
weeks in the village, but they had caught no 
glimpse of this curious personage. Except 
the padre, no one had spoken about him. 
And yet they had become gradually familiar 
with the Indians, and were able to converse 
with them a little, and found them ex- 
ceedingly friendly. So silent were they, 
however, about the Topa, that they began 
to think he was mythical, an imaginary 
person invented and palmed off on the 
credulous priest by his Indian flock for 
purposes of their own. But when Quiller 
hinted to the padre that this might be the 
case, he laughed, and said he only wisbed 
it were so. The Topa was real enough, as 
he knew to his cost. His physical feebleness, 
consequent upon his advanced age, kept 
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CHAPTER V.—-THE BLACK JAGUAR.- 


him indoors; but he was real enough, and 
exercised an authority that was simply 
marvellous, extending not only over the 
villagers, but over all the pure-blooded 
natives as far north as Cuzco beyond the 
great Lake Titicaca, and beyond the 
great Desert of Atacama as far south as 
Coqumibo. 

The time came when the visitors were 
introduced to the Topa, and in a manner 
which disposed him to regard them with 
singular favour. 

Terence and Will, who delighted in their 
new surroundings and the freedom of their 
present life, all the sweeter because of their 
narrow quarters on the Kittiwake and the 
cruel restrictions which the skipper had 
imposed, were ready for a ramble every 
day. At first Quiller always accompanied 
them, but as they grew familiar with the 
countryside, and it seemed unlikely that 
any harm would come to them, he allowed 
them now and again to go alone. The padre 
seldom ventured beyond the precincts of 
the village. He liked to keep Quiller beside 
him, if only to listen to his interminable 
chatter; and Quiller indulged him, good- 
humouredly, gathering useful information 
from the chatter like grains of wholesome 
wheat out of bushels of light blown chaff. 

So the lads were sometimes left to them- 
selves. They wandered into the woods, 
with screaming parrots overhead, and mis- 
chievous monkeys peeping at them from 
behind the branches, and gorgeous fiowers 
scenting the air with their perfume, and 
humming-birds fluttering like jewels about 
the open cups—everything strange, inter- 
esting, and beautiful; and they climbed 
the nearer ridges, and gazed in awe at the 
long snow-line of the serrated Cordilleras, 
with the great cone of the extinct volcano 
shooting into the air like a pinnacle of 
glittering silver, or, if it happened to be the 
early morning, or when the sun was dipping 
to the west, bathed in golden glory, the 
crowned monarch of them all. Like a speck 
above them, sailing across the clear spaces, 
they could sometimes discern the giant 
condor of the Andes; but no nearer ac- 
quaintance had they, until some months 
had passed, with this ravenous bird, the 
ready scavenger of the country. from the 
high table-lands to the level sea-shore. 

One day they were out in the woods, two 
or three miles from the village, when they 
came unexpectedly upon a company of 
Indian youths and maidens, clustered 


about the trunk of a tree, and looking up - 


into its branches in great excitement. As 
they drew nearer, they noticed that one of 
them was in the tree itself, and prodding at 
something crouched in a fork of the tree 
with a long spear. They could not see what 
it was he was trying to dislodge or destroy. 
The creature was similar in colour to the 
bark of the tree, and lay close to it, ac- 
commodating its sinewy body to its folds, 
so that it was not easy to make it out; but 


they heard its deep low growls, they saw 
the gleam of its white teeth and the shining 
of its yellow eyeballs ; and they concluded 
that it must be some large animal of the 
wild cat kind. It was extremely dangerous 
to disturb it—a toolhardy adventure which 
the aggressors would never have entered 
upon if any of their elders had been with 
them. Left alone it would not have at- 
tacked them, but provoked by the pricking 
spear there was no telling what it would 
do. But lads are much the same every- 
where; and these, with no thought of the 
danger, simply for the fun of it, were tor- 
menting a black jaguar, one of the most 
formidable beasts when roused to anger, 
not only in South America, but in the 
world. | 

Without warning the jaguar twisted in 
the fork and sprang like lightning into the 
midst of the group. They scattered im- 
mediately, and ran to a safe distance 
all save one, and she lay stunned and 
motionless bencath it. She had fallen as it 
sprang, and struck her forehead against & 
root that protruded above the surface of the 
sward. The blow had knocked her sense 
less, and, fortunately for her, she lay 
perfectly still, Had she moved, the jaguar 
would have buried its fangs in her body. 
Across her form it stood, Reling its rides 
with its long, lithe tail, and glaring at those 
who had fled beyond its reach—a splendid 
creature, of a velvety blackness, with 18 
head raised and its lips drawn back, bristling 
with anger and ready to do battle with 
any or all its tormentors. 

The youth in the boughs of the tre 
might have been changed into bronze. He 
crouched there. speechless with horror, 
his eyes protruding and staring fixedly at 
the scene beneath him. His lance was up- 
raised, but stiffened and motionless in his 
tense grip, nor, had he recovered himself, 
would he have dared to hurl it, for fear that 
he might miss the jaguar and transfix 
the girl. No assistance could he render to 
his hapless companion, and the others were 
too terrified to venture, unarmed, within 
the sweep of its powerful paws or the circum 
ference of its elastic spring. It really seem 
as if the maiden were doomed. 4 

All this had happened while Terence ап 
Will were approaching the group. No a 
had they, until the creature turned an 
sprang, and they saw the girl beneath it. 
that it was so large, and then they did not 
know the fierceness of its nature. Had they 
met with a jaguar before, or known any thing 
about it, Terence might have stopped for 
a moment or two to calculate the chances 
of an encounter with one which had been 
rendered doubly savage by the senseless 
molestations of its mischievous tormentore 

But he did not stop. He did not think 
even, except to realise, in a flash, the per 
of the maiden and the possibility mare 
he fired at a distance—for he had one of the 
revolvers with him—he might do mor 
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harm than good. He simply acted upon 
impulse. Drawing his weapon, he strode 
across the intervening and now deserted 
space, calmly, fearlessly, Will watching 
him, and wonderi what he intended to 
do, until he was close beside the jaguar, 
too close to miss it or to run any rick of 
injuring the maiden instead. His very 
temerity saved both him and her. The 
jaguar, snarling all the while, its tail moving 
to and fro like that of a great cat in excited 
agitation, seemed nonplussed by the steady 
advance of this new foe, uncertain, perhaps, 
whether it was a foe; and, before it could 
strike or spring. Terence had levelled the 
barrel of his revolver straight between its 
eyes. He pulled the trigger, and, with a 
how! that ran like trickling ice-water through 
the nerves of all who heard it, the lithe 
graceful creature bounded into the air and 
fell, quite clear of the maiden, quivering in 
the throes of death. 

She was saved. The report of the revolver 
acted like a charm upon the youth in the 
tree, recalling him from his speechless 
horror and bringing him hastily to the 
ground. With the pulling of the trigger, 
almost before the sound reached him, Will 
had started running, and he and the Indian 
came to a stand-still together by the side 
of the dying beast. While the white smoke 
was yet ascending in the still air, and before 
it had expanded and vanished among the 
foliage, the other members of the party 
came streaming in, shouting and clapping 
their hands in exultation over the fallen 
foe. The prostrate maiden stirred, and 
suddenly regained consciousness; she sat 
up, and gazed bewilderingly about her, 
unable at the moment to account for the 
presence of Terence and Will; then, as her 
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eyes fell upon the jaguar, stretched beside 
her limp апа lifeless, she remembered 
watching it with the rest, but its quick 
spring and her own fall were blotted from 
her memory. The thought came to her, 
and almost overpowered her, that she had 
been placed in deadly peril, and that she 
owed her life to Terence, whose revolver 
was yet in his hand. Garrulously confirmed 
was this view of the case by her Indian 
companions as they helped her to her feet. 

Less than Terence was she in stature, 
and some two years younger than he; 
and she placed her hands upon his shoulders 
and lifted her eyes in silent gratitude to his 
fac 
Were hurt," said he. 

"Only a little," she replied, removing 
one hand to feel caressingly at the bruise 
upon her brow. It will soon heal. And 
you—are you not hurt ? " 

* Begorra—no! How should I Бе?” 
and he laughed. The big black cat didn't 
even scratch me. Too surprised was it to 
lift a paw, and just waited quietly for me 
to send the bullet between its eyes. “Twas 
& very accommodatin' cat. But I'd advise 
ye to get home as quick as ye can, and have 
the bruise attinded to, ог, faith! ’twill 
turn into all the colours o' the rainbow." 

She only half understood him, and the 
others found his queer Spanish, mixed with 
Irish colloquialisms, difficult to interpret ; 
but they all regarded him as a hero. They 
were determined to make a triumphal 
procession of their return to the village. 
A black jaguar was not killed every day, 
nor was an Indian maiden often rescued 
from its cruel jaws. They tied its legs 
together, and, passing the lance between 
them, raised it from the ground. It was 
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heavy, and, although there were three 
carriers at either end, as many as could 
take the projecting portions of the lance 
upon their shoulders, they staggered beneath 
its weight, and had to relieved by con- 
Stant relays. As the black velvety body of 
the beast swung to and fro, they insulted 
it, shouting opprobrious epithets now that 
they were safe from its reprisals, and 
chanted impromptu strains about it, and 
clapped their hands in celebration of the 
victory. The sound of their rejoicings pre- 
ceded them, and, long before they reached 
the village, the people flocked out to see 
what was the matter. Great was their sur- 
prise to behold the suspended body of the 
Jaguar. 

Not a puny specimen was it, a trapped 
young one, or old and worn out, but in the 
fulness of its growth, and in the prime of 
its beauty. Where the sunshine fell upon 
it, the faint markings of its tribe were 
dimly visible under the general duskiness 
of the soft fur, and it was seen to be not of 
a dead black, but of a black shading off, 
especially in its under-parts, into a very 
dark brown. The people gathered to admire 
it, and listened with wonder, and many 
exclamations of surprise, to the story of 
the children; but when they turned to 
question the maiden with the bruise she had 
gone; run forward had she to give her own 
version of the story to the one whom she 
knew would be most concerned, and to 
submit the  discolouring bruise to the 
healing lotions which he would readily 
prescribe. Terence and Will were missing 
also. They had slipped away in the midst 
of the clamour, and joined Quiller and the 

dre in the latter's little garden enclosed 

y the nianse wall. 
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HE night was a dismal one, cold, and 
there was а thin drizzling rain 
falling—the sort of night when a lad on 
his first voyage, and taking the night watch 
(12 midnight to 4 4.M.), would be likely to 
wish that his desire to go to sea had never 
been indulged. and that he was snugly 
tucked up between the blankets of his own 
eosy bed at home. To stand or walk about 
the deck for four hours on such a night, 
well knowing that the sharp eyes of a surly 
mate are on the look-out for the slightest 
dereliction of duty, and with nothing to 
relieve the tedium and monotony of the 
watch save to strike the ship's bell at the 
expiration of every half-hour, is work 
neither pleasant nor exciting. 

Anyway, Tom Kerr didn't find it so, 
though he was far from wishing that he 
had not become a sailor. This was his first 
voyage—ship, the Star, from Liverpool out 
to San Diego, California—and, as he was the 
youre of the apprentices, the above was 

is nightly duty. 

One hour passed, two hours, and Tom 
continued his slow pacing along the poop. 
The ship was rolling badly, but he had 
become used to that; the rain was steadily 
falling, but he had his oilskins on, and that 
worried him little; but he was none too 
warm, and he was sleepy—dreadfully 
sleepy. After nearly two hours had gone 
he sat down on the skylight seat of the 
poop. He waa very tired, for he had done 
a hard day’s work—apprentices on a sailing 
Ship not being carried merely as ornaments 


A RIDE ON THE GREY 
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—and he was sleepy. But he did not mean 
to go to sleep, well knowing what a heinous 
crime it is to sleep at sea during one’s watch 
above, and he knew the mate was near at 
hand. But somehow—how do such things 
happen, even though one has the best of 
intentions they shall not ?—he did fall 
asleep, or, at least, dropped into a doze. 

The awakening was sharp, sudden, and 
unpleasant; a flood of icy-cold sea water 
suddenly ran over him from head to foot, 
and Tom, opening his eyes and leaping to 
his feet simultaneously, found the second 
mate standing in front of him, a bucket in 
one hand and scowling badly. 

I'll teach you to sleep in your watch, 
you young whelp!” roared the angry 
officer. Get up and strike four bells, and 
be hanged to уои!” 

Tom needed no second bidding; he was 
off like à shot to where was the bell, and, 
without loss of time, he gave the signal for 
the relief of the wheel and look-out. Then 
he walked over to the taffrail and looked 
down into the sea. 

He was feeling uneasy ; he knew he had 
done wrong, and he also knew that the 
second mate was not the man to overlook 
such a fault as he had been guilty of. More. 
over, the mate didn't like him. He was an 
Irishman and Tom was English—in fact, the 
only Englishman aft, the master, other 
mates, and apprentices being Scots. Since 
the day he had joined the ship the second 
had apparently taken a dislike to the lad ; 
nothing that he could do ever pleased the 
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officer, and from him Tom had received 
hard words often and blows more than once. 

A heavy footstep trod the deck behind 
the lad, and he turned round to face the 
second mate, who was holding a strip of 
dripping wet canvas in his hand. 

" Now then, my fine gentleman," ex. 
claimed the officer, roughly; take this 
up and ride the Grey Mare." 

Tom took the canvas and, without haste, 
made his way towards the mizzen rigging ; 
he knew what was meant and he didn't feel 
pleased at the prospect before him. Slowly 
he began to mount the mizzen shrouds, far 
too slowly to please the second mate, who 
went after him with a volley of bad language 
and a rope's end, the application of which— 
the latter—sent Tom up the ratlines at 
greatly increased speed. hing the gaff, 
he started to make his way towards the 
pe as the extremity of the gaff is named. 

ere it was, with the assistance of the wet 
canvas, he was to ride the Grey Mare. 

Of this punishment, used only in mer- 
chant sailing vessels, and then but rarely, 
one must know something in order to 
appreciate the full meaning of the feat. 
The gaff is that spar, set at something less 
than an acute angle to a ship's mast, to 
which the head, or upper part, of a fore 
and aft (the reverse of a square) sail is 
bent. The gaff is kept in position by 
ropes, called vangs, fixed to the peak at 
one end and made fast at the other to 
belaying-pins. fixed in the poop rail on 
either side of the vessel. These ropes may 
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be slackened to allow of the gaff getting 
greater play. 

To ride the Grey Mare, the unfortunate 
apprentice has to crawl along the gaff any 
way he can, spread the wetted canvas on 
it and sit on that, straddle-legged, the 
rlipperiness of the canvas making the seat 
most insecure. [t is a cruel punishment, 
sufficient to ruin permanently the nervous 
system of a timid lad, and sufficiently trying 
to the most plucky and strong-nerved. 
Perched twenty-five or thirty feet above 
the deck, the gaff rolling with every move- 
ment of the ship. loss of hold means a fall 
either on to the deck or into the sea. Nor 
is this all. After half an hour, cold and the 
cram ped position begin to affect the muscles, 
but the unfortunate offender dare not move 
until he has the officers permission to 
descend. For how long the tria] may last 
depends entirely upon that individual's 
whim or fancy or dislike, and if any part 
of the watch remain the lad spends it 
marching up and down the poop shoulder- 
ing à heavy capstan bar. 

To some it may seem a trifling effort thus 
to sit straddled across the spar, but as an 
actual fact it is a feat of which none but a 
very strong lad is capable without feeling 
very serious effects afterwards. Nor, what- 
ever the consequences, is it of any use for 
the victim to complain. A complaint to the 
master, who, at sea, is absolute king of his 
ship, would not be listened to; while 
reference to the owners at the end of the 
voyage—even if the lad cared to go to them 
— would be productive of nothing. Besides, 
it is not like Englishmen to whimper, even 
if cause do exist. 

Feeling his way, for it was pitch dark, 
and taking the canvas strip with him, Tom 
vingerly worked himself along the spar 
until he reached the peak, laid the canvas 
upon it. and seated himself astride. There 
was absolutely nothing to hold on to except 
the tie of the ropes, and, being short in his 
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|| DON'T know why new kids are always 
such fools. But they are. 

Unless by mistake, they never can manage 
to do the right thing at the right moment. 
No wonder their people shoot them off to 
school. But it's bad luck on the school 
they're shot at. 

There are two sorts of new kids—sidey 
ones and funky ones. "The funky ones are 
the worst. You can't even rag them 
decently—any idiot can get them on. 
Stuff them with any old rot—that they've 
got to preach at next Sunday evening's 
service. or anything like that—and they'd 
believe it. 

What they are in such a rotten funk about 
Т haven't any idea. No one really cares tup- 
pence about them, or what they think or do. 
No one wants to have anything to do with 
them unless they start it. But, of course, if 
they will go and sit on some one else's pins 
and bend them, or kick up a shine just 
because a chap happens to give them a hack 
or two at footer, they are simply asking 
for it. They shouldn't start rows if they're 
such funks. If they would only shut up 
and not get in chaps' ways they'd be all 
right. 

But they can't. They are always messing 
things up. They're always in a sweat about 
being in time, for one thing. For instance, 
they sneak out of bed the second the 
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lower limbs, he could not twine his legs 
around the vangs and 80 secure some sort 
of a grip thereby as a long-legged lad might 
have done. There, and in this position, he 
was to wait until the mate should see fit to 
cal! him down. 

But the mate had been watching him, 
and now that he was settled, having in- 
tentionally delayed it, found fault with his 
position. 

“Turn round. you whelp! ’ he roared 
aloft. “ Face to the stern, you shirking 
young so-and-so, or ГЇЇ be up to you." 

It had not been an easy matter to edge his 
way along the gaff: to turn round upon it. 
the wet and slippery canvas beneath his 
legs, was vet more difficult, but Tom con- 
trived to do it somehow. "There he sat, the 
toes of his boots just clipping the vangs, his 
hands upon the gaff itself. To add to his 
troubles, the mate slackened the vanus, so 
that every time the ship rolled the да! 
would jerk, and almost pitch him off. The 
rain continued, and, before half an hour 
had elapsed, he was soaked to the skin, the 
mate having forced him to cast off his oil- 
skins hefore going aloft. "The cold chilled 
and numbed his muscles; cramp seized 
him: his hands and feet steadily became 
more and more devoid of feeling until he 
scarcely knew that he had fingers or toes 
left to him. 

After an hour had passed, with each suc- 
cessive minute he told himself he could not 
hold on any longer, that flesh and blood 
could endure no more. But human endurance 
is great, and Tom did hold on, though seconds 
seemed like minutes and minutes were as 
long as ordinary hours. 

Tom's mind was still keen and active 
(and what wonder if he had mutinous and 
murderous thoughts concerning the mate), 
though his body was devoid of all feeling, 
when he heard the mate's voice again. 

“Come down now, you swab!” the 
officer shouted. 


NEW KIDS. 
Bv А Lorpiy lounTH-FORMER. 


" rouse-about " goes in the morning, and 
they've finished washing before you've had 
time to blink. 

Of course, that’s not the game, because 
when the man on duty blows in and sees one 
chap in the room ready to go down and all 
the others still in bed he starts to foam at the 
mouth. Why he wants to foam as long 
as chaps aren't late for prep.'s not clear. 
But that's another matter—and, anyhow, 
masters always do that sort of thing. 

lf a new kid gets up with the bell two 
mornings running you hide his shirt or 
slippers or something. of course, but, if he's 
one of the funky kind, its odds he'll start 
spouting at the eyes or kicking up some sort 
of row, instead of waiting till he gets the 
mouldy togs back or else going down without 
them. Any ordinary chap is all right so long 
as he's got a pair of bags and coat, but a 
new kid thinks hell be sacked if he loses a 
stud. 

They are a beastly nuisance in school, too. 
They are always in such a funk that they 
either swot their head off and know what it's 
all about, or else they go quite mad and 
forget everything, or couldn't learn it be- 
cause they hadn't got a book in prep. They 
never strike the happy and proper medium. 

You might think that that's their own 
business ; but it isn’t—or, at any rate, they 
make such a mess of it that it affects other 


Tom had been nearly two hours alot. 
and his watch on deck was well-nigh 
spent. 

Getting out to the peak had been bad 
enough; now that his chilled and half 
frozen muscles could scarcely obey the die 
tates of his will. getting back was a ten time 
worse and more dangerous business. пећ 
bv inch he shifted his way along the spit. 
his legs so absolutely stiff he could pro 
gress only by placing bis hands in fron: 
of him and straddling himself forward a 
bit at a time. And every time the gaf 
jerked he felt that were he to overbalance 
he would drop at once, for he had not the 
strength to save himself. 

At last he reached the cross jack yard. 
and thence to the shrouds, down which he 
climbed painfully until he was on the poop, 
his legs scarcely able to sustain his weight 
and feeling more dead than alive. | 

“Well, you whelp!” was the mates 
greeting to him. And how d'ye like riding 
horseback, eh? Yell not go to sleep agam 
for a bit, I guess.” 

He laughed brutally, but Tom made no 
answer; he knew better. Hobbling aloug 
the poop, he obeyed the order to strike 
eight bells, and then got below as fast as he 
could. 

Piling on his bunk all the blankets on 
which he could lay hands, and taking a hot 
drink, he slipped off Lis soaked garments 
and tumbled into bed. In a few minutes 
in spite of his violent shivering. he was 
asleep. | i 

On some lads such an experience might 
have had consequences affecting them for 
the rest of their lives, but Tom was in hne 
condition. hard as nails, as tough. if young. 
a bit of solid English oak as you'd tind any: 
where, and the only result of his two hour 
“ horse-riding " was a violent cold. | 

But he never forgot his ride of the Grey 
Mare, nor was it the sort of experience he 
ever felt any strong desire to repeat. 


people. You see. if they know the stuff 
right off all those chaps who haven't sweat 
at it much get potted and kept back; 1 
they don't know a word of it. whee e 
taking vou loses his hair and starts to ан 
things hot all round. If they would only 
do the stuff decently it would be all b 
But they ve got no sense, and they always 0 
too much or not enough. Al 
Out of school they are just as bad. = 
dax long they go about like so many sn 
lambs. with faces like nothing on earth, an 
make themselves à nuisance to everyone. 
They are always spluttering silly uestis 
at you about things that everyone else des : 
If the bell goes for changing for footer t я 
rush madly to their desks and begin to a 
a pile of books for afternoon к 
variablv the wrong books ; when its poc 45 
money time you can bet they are engage m 
grovelling in odd corners of the boxroom 0 
some rotten old thing they've droppe 0 
perhaps the Head wants to Јам the * A 
school about ragging in the dorms. or Bom 
thing. and a new kid isn't there. 10 
while two or three chaps have been sent "s 
rout him out, the Head thinks of a lot ie : 
to say. All of which goes to prove wha 
hopeless idiots funky new kids are. bui 
The sidey ones are almost a8 bad. n 
not quite. They have several redeem ih 
features. For one thing, they have usua^y 
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been to some rotten potty school before, 
and so they, at least, have some idea of it. 
Of course, it's a wrong idea, but they soon 
get over that. They are jolly well made to. 

Sidey kids are sidey because they have got 
a mistaken idea that they're no end hot stuff 
at games, or because their pater makes a lot 
of tin by turning out candles or jam or soap, 
or something messy like that. Most sidey 
kids are funks underneath, and so you can 
rag them pretty well as much as you like. 
But you must remember that they: are also, 
most of them, sneaks, and that therefore you 
must be careful when and where you do the 
ragging. Never give a sidey new kid a 
chance in front of a master, for it's evens 
he'll take it, and then there'll bo trouble for 
you as well 

Sidey new kids are more amusing than 
funky ones, too. You can often stuff them 
into doing things that would never occur to 
you with anyone else. Get them into some- 
thing that seems to be pretty all right and 
they will bite nine times out of ten. Perhaps 
they may be a bit doubtful at first, but this 
is where their sidiness comes in—rather than 
ask too many questions which may get thein 
laughed at they will do almost anything. 
And there’s something much more joyful in 
seeing a sidey chap make an ass of himself 
than in seeing a small funky kid doso. You 
don't care à button for the former, but you 
somehow can't help being a bit sorry for the 
latter. In the one case it always seems 
right and fair; in the other it sometimes 
doesn't. Why. I don't know. 

Again, when you're ragging a sidey kid 
you're knocking something down and really 
doing him good ; but when you're ragging a 
funky one, although you are doing him good, 
vou aren't knocking anything down, because 
nothing has ever been put up. 

There is another kind of new kid which T 
had almost forgotten. It is brothers. Of 
course, some brothers are funky and some 
are sidey, but there are some who are neither. 
Each is too much afraid of what the other 
may think to be either. 


Author 


Г was а half, and Warrick and I started 

off for a stroll along the coast road. 
We had been walking for some time at a 
smart pace, and I was feeling a trifle fagged. 

Let's have a rest,” I said, dropping into 
a seat. 

Warrick followed my example. 

I was in anything but the pink of con- 
dition. To be candid, I had been taking 
little or no exercise, and, consequently, a 
natural tendency to—er—corpulency had 
been aggravated to an alarming extent. 

Warrick and I have lived all our days at 
St. Monnance, a small village on the south 
coast, famous, as you are doubtless aware, 
for its school. Through the influence of 
Warrick’s father, who is one of the governors, 
Warrick and I were allowed to attend as 
day boys ; we therefore enjoyed rather more 
freedom than the ordinary boarders. 

"Glorious day!" remarked Warrick, 
after we had been seated for a minute or so. 

Rather,“ I answered. 

The air was crisp and clear; in the dis- 
tance the French coast was plainly visible. 

Wonder who this is, said Warrick а 
little later. “ I believe he is going to sit 
down beside us." 
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In such a case they are usually almost 
decent. They do and say the silly things 


that all new kids say and do, of course, but 
yet they manage to be fairly sane through 
it all. 

In most cases they outwardly scoff at and 
scorn one another, and they are rarely seen 
Inwardly, 


together in public. however, 
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minor has some sort of belief in major, and in 
private and seoret places they are wont to 
assemble and meet together for the purpose 
of sorting out and discussing their various 
doubts and trials. 

But they are exceptions, and, on the 
whole, most new kids are fools. | 

WILLIAM POLLOCK, 


— ————— — ——A 


The Outcast. 
SNonsoN (to DUDELEY): “ How's that new chap, yonr cousin. getting om? 


»* 


DUDELEY : “On well, of course, he’s beastly clever and ali that sort of thing: but really, one can't go about with 
а chap who mon't keep his trousers turned up or creased, and always has the lapels of his pockets inside. Besides, 


he's got spectacles.” 


OO ае 


WARRICK AND I. 


By JoEN M. Евар, 


PART I. 


I'm sure of it, I responded, as the man 
referred to made straight for our seat. 

He was rather below medium height, 
and he stooped slightly. as if to avoid 
observation. His arms hung limp from his 
shoulders, and as he walked he turned his 
toes inwards—which emphasised his furtive 
and cringing manner. His eyes were shift 
and cruel, and two protruding front teeth 
added to the repulsiveness of his appearance. 
He wore a soft felt hat and a long overcoat. 
the lower button of which was missing, and 
as he seated himself he drew his overcoat 
carefully over his knees. 

After he had been seated for some little 
time he pulled out a pocket-book, and as 
he did so a slip of paper dropped, unnoticed 
by him, to the ground. Warrick stretched 
forward, but, before picking it up, paused for 
a second, and I saw with surprise that he was 
reading the writing on the paper. 

The man was so completely absorbed that 
he gave quite a start when Warrick said, 
* [ think you dropped this," and held out 
the slip. He looked in startled fashion, 
and then, without a word of thanks. snatched 
it angrily from Warrick's hand and replaced 
it in his book. 


of “ Ralsion’s Unfortunate Stratagem,” “The Affair with Apsleu,” etc. 


Almost immediately Warrick gave me a 
nudge, and we resumed our walk. 

" Listen," he said when we were out of 
earshot: this was written on the slip: 
‘Have found paper. Jt says: '' White 


Tower and lighthouse ; oak and pole. From 
crossing 17 yards E. Ivy clump.” If you 
locate wire, and fix for 24th.—K.' I sup- 


pose," continued Warrick, “ I had no busi- 
ness to read it ; it seems a curious message, 
however, and," he went on, pulling out a 
note- book, l'm going to make a note of it." 

Might be treasure trove,” I suggested. 
Wonder if we could find the spot? 

Perhaps some smugglers still carry 
on the business," said Warrick. °“ At any 
rate," he continued, it shouldn't be 
difficult to find the spot ; there is only one 
lighthouse and one White Tower’ in the 
vicinity." 

The lighthouse is built on a ridge of rock 
known as The Fairies,” about a mile and 
a-half from land, while the White Tower 
is an old tower, about sixty feet in height, 
standing almost half a mile inland. In 
olden times it was probably used as a fort ; 
but now it has been whitewashed. and serves 
the purpose ofa farmer's barn. The“ White 
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Tower " was fully three miles off, but I was 
ao curious about the business that I believe 
I'd have gone had it been three times as far 
away. 

„By the bye," said Warrick, as we 
trudged along. that fellow’s trouser-knees 
were marked with clay. When he snatched 
the slip I noticed them quite distinctly." 

That explains why he held the flaps of 
his coat so carefully together as he sat 
down," I remarked. 

We walked in silence until we were within 
sight of the White Tower," and then 
Warrick burst out : 

“How on earth can the lines cross ? 
There is the flagpole at *he coastguard 
station, and yonder is the only oak in the 
vicinity ; and a line between them cannot 
possibly cross a line between the lighthouse 
and the White Tower.) 

„It was as he said; the White Tower“ 
was quite a quarter of a mile farther along 
the coast. We stopped suddenly and eyed 
each other. 

“Wish I had saved myself the walk,” 
I growled. 

* There can't be another * White Tower.' " 
said Warrick. " This must be somewhere 
near the spot, and I mean to find it. Say ' ` 
he cried excitedly, in a minute, “ if a line 
between the flagstaff and the tree were 
produced, it would, of course, intersect a line 
between the ‘ White Tower and the light- 
house.” 

“ We seem to be on the right track after 
all," I said, my spirits rising. 

In a short time we were on the line between 
the " White Tower” and the lighthouse, 
and after a little manceuvring, we got the 
flagstaff and the oak also in line. Warrick 
made a mark on the spot. 

„Seventeen yards east from this, he 
read. 

We made a guess at the direction, paced 
the required distance, and, sure enough, 
there was a perpendicular face of rock, 
&bout ten feet in height, completely covered 
with ivy. 

** This can't be the place," I remarked. 

“ Certainly doesn't look like it," said 
Warrick. 

I was glancing round for another clump 
of ivy, when Warrick pointed to a place 
where the ivy was thicker than elsewhere. 

“This may be the clump after all," he 
said. 

lt was practically on a level with the 
ground, and Warrick, going forward, caught 
hold of the ivy. To my surprise, a piece 
almost two feet square came apart, dis- 
closing а round hole. The top part of the 
ivy served as a hinge, but the sides and 
bottom of the piece had been cut. The 
whole formed a perfect screen. 

„This seems to be the spot, said Warrick 
excitedly. 

| I was interested myself, I confess ; :t was 
like a page from a smuggler's romance. 

“Got a match ? " asked Warrick. 

I handed him a box of vestas. I thought 
he was merely going to inspect the hole 
from the outside, but, before I knew what 
he was doing, the beggar was worming his 
ө, e the opening. 

` Wherever are you going?" I К 
but he probably didn't hear ne as 1 1 5 
time more than half his body was inside 
He paused for some time, then started again, 
and, inch by inch, disappeared. I felt 
annoyed. It looked as if I ought to fol. 
low him. Yet, while it was all very well 
solving a mystery, the aperture was small— 
extremely small —and I was — er —stout 
What if I stuck! Га block the passa es 
Warrick would be unable to get out. vo 
might both starve to death. I was WORT 
rather a nice suit, too; and I should 59 5 
ably get it spoiled. The beggar ought to 
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have consulted me before making the 
venture. Lifting the ivy screen, I shouted 
“ Warrick! Warrick ! " two or three times ; 
but there was no reply. I felt uneasy now ; 
perhaps he had fallen into a chasm ! 

I could stand the suspense no longer. 
I lifted the screen and began to worm 
myself inside. For the first foot or two 
the passage was wide enough to take me in 
comíortably; then it suddenly narrowed 
and took a sharp turn. I paused for a 
moment to take breath ; then started again. 
The place was growing horribly narrow ; 
I negotiated half of the bend safely, and 
then found I could get no farther. 1 pushed 
hard, but it was no use. I tried to get back. 
Horrors! Id stuck; I could neither move 
backward nor forward. I felt angry now, 
and no mistake ; it was all Warrick's fault. 
If he were only within reach I should have 
had pleasure in letting him know what I 
thought of him. 

I lay there absolutely helpless for what 
seemed an age. although it was probably 
only a couple of minutes. It was exasperat- 
ing. I was within a yard and a-half of the 
end of the tunnel, and yet unable to reach it. 
I shouted on Warrick again and again, and 
at length his head was framed in the opening. 

* Hello, Halstead! How did you get 
there ? he asked, in a tone of great surprise. 

I can't say how relieved I felt. 

“Name way as you did. 1 suppose, I 
answered, “ but I'm stuck." 

I didn't see anything funny in the matter; 
to me it seemed rather sad. But Warrick 
simply howled with glee. He kept up his 
silly " Hee! Hee!” until I got pretty mad. 

Can't you help me out? | shouted. 

As soon as he had recovered a little he 
came half into the tunnel, and, catching my 
hands, he pulled for all he was worth, while 
I pushed. I moved six inches. We rested 
for a minute and then tried again. The way 
began to get easier, when suddenly. just as 
I was getting free, there was a loud tearing 
noise ; I thought J was parting company with 
my trousers. With one more tug I was 
safely through. and found myself in a large 
cave or gallery. 

" Did 1 hear something tear*" 
Warrick, with an idiotic grin. 

I was too busy feeling for the damaged 
part to make any reply. After all, it was 
only the pocket of my jacket, which had 
caught on a root and got torn. " Expect 
the mater will be annoyed." I said, repairing 
the damage temporarily with a pin. > 

We were in a large gallery, or rather 
series of galleries, and here and there 
openings had been cut in the face of the clitf 
through which the ocean could be seen far 
below us. The place had probably been 
used as a smugglers’ retreat in former days ; 
at one point iron standards—evidently the 
remains of the windlass which had been em- 
ployed to hoist the goods up the face of the 
cliff—were still embedded in the cliff. For 
a time we stood gazing on the expanse of 
sea stretched below us. The romance of 
5 B Жасы us—and it was ours ех- 

usively, provided the man w ; 
ш ا‎ our title. Mari i 

fter standing for some ti : 
back to have nother look 1 id 
and soon I wished 1 hadn't. The ground 
was rough and uneven, and somehow 1 
tripped. and fell headlong into a miniatur 
pit situated to the right of the entran : 
tunnel. The pit was about ten feet dens 
and at the bottom there was a small spri di 
Luckily I was unhurt, but my suit was in i 
horribi і , y Suit was ina 

MN. : Mies with chalky clay. 

vhat hurt my feelings m 3 
Sein, peel by Wanick when 
é ared before him. After some persuasion 
d e assist me to remove the 

pocket-knife, and it was while 


asked 


so engaged that his eye fell on а cigarette 
end lying on the ground. MEM 

„ Took at this. he said, picking it up. 
It had evidently lain but a short time; the 
paper and tobacco were quite dry and fresh. 

„Some one has been here before us," I 

runted. | 

* Well" said Warrick, ` that old josser 
we met didn't look like a cigarette smoker, 
at any rate." 3 

“ Thats just where youre wrong, I 
replied. “I remember noticing. when he 
snatched the slip from your hand, that his 
fingers were quite brown with nicotine. 

I don't mind mentioning that I felt a little 
pleased here. I began to fancy myself as an 
amateur detective. 

It must have been in the tunnel that he 
got the clay on his knees, said Warrick. 
„Wonder what they're after? he con- 
tinued. Looks as if a burglary were to be 
attempted and the booty hidden here. It 
must be something big. when the arrange- 
ments are being made a fortnight ahead." 

It was then only the 10th, and the date 
given on the slip was the 24th. 

“It may possibly even be murder," 1 
ventured with a shudder. 

Warrick made no reply. Come on," he 
said. in a little. Let's explore the rest of 
the place." 

l assented. It was quite a labyrinth. 

“Even if the fellow came while we were 
here, we could easily avoid him," said 
Warrick. 

We wandered about for nearly an hour. 
and then Warrick suggested that we had 
better make tracks for ten. I fell in with 
his suggestion with alaerity —1 was hungry, 
and badly wanted a change of clothing. 
1 felt a little afraid of the tunnel ; but beyond 
the loss of a couple of jacket-buttons and 
the expenditure of a considerable amount 
of energy, [ negotiated it safely. mentally 
resolving, however. that it would be en- 
larged before I attempted it again. 


—  — 
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THE “STARLIGHT’S” GUEST. 


By WiLLIAM WEBSTER, 
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Author of “A Week-End Adventure,” “An Interrupted Cruise," etc. 


Fer several years I have been in the habit 
„ my annual holiday in the 
1 yachting trips, sometimes single- 
1 sometimes with a friend, in a little 
i n cutter called the Thelma, whose 
ventures have already been honoured by 
us In the pages of the B.O.P.” 
Кш I married, my wife joined me in 
ош delighting me by showing as 
[fes кше for a life on the water ав 
yself. 
E had rather feared it would have been 
SU ah duty to give up such an un- 
1 8 25 of spending vacations оп my 
TPA X 8 шу Joy was great when I found 
creasing 991795 join me in them. thus in- 
it e asure instead of denying me 
о every summer, whenever I could get 
i ш business, we betook ар cs 
E: E our little four-ton cutter, the 
in any dir ыш be lying, starting off 
к рр 15 which fancy or convenience 
пог. e moment, not the least part 
oe d being that very sense of 
restraint Wich аг utter absence of 
always gives, ailing in your own craft 
t year, however, our 
бо , л plans seemed 
e 1o се end disappointment. 
80 as 15 RES take our holiday in June, 
to often gc the crowd and bustle which 
ways and poi our most beautiful water- 
mer. Jui easure resorte later in the sum- 
tions with a8 we were making our prepara- 
Where we hod pleasure, and planning 
with measles, go, my wife went down 
« child, was her disgust at having such a 
such 


еп, just 
from Infection 
get infl 


PART I. 


Sng 


I had been working hard, and was a bit 
“run down,” so suppose it got hold of me 
on that account more severely. 

When. after a wretched fortnight. I 
struggled up once more, I felt too weak an 
wanting in energy to arrange anything. and 
we had resolved to spend a few days at some 
seaside place just to " pick us up " a bit, 
and try and have a cruise some time in 
September. when guddenly Fate, repenting of 
her cruelty. smiled upon us in most unex- 
pected fashion, making amends for all her 
frowns. 

A letter arrived one morning late in July 
from an old school and college friend of 
mine. saying how sorry he was to hear of 
my illness, and offering his yacht, & forty-ton 
yawl, then lying off Oban, for as long as I 
pleased to take her, as he was off for a 
distant cruise with a friend and did not 
need her, and felt sure I ought to have a 
* good long holiday " after " that beastly 
flu." 

Here was joy indeed ! 

Never had we cruised in the Western 
Waters во often read of and heard about. 
Often and often when reading Black's 
stories had my wife and I longed to sail 
the little Thelma in those enchanted seas, 
but she was far too small to venture round 
the British Isles, and the idea had been but 
a dream. 

But now that dream might come true— 
not, indeed, in the tiny four-tonner. but in 
a lordly yacht with saloon and cabins, and 
a man and a boy for crew: for these even 
were to be included in my friend’s generous 


offer. | 
There could be no hesitation in such & 


matter. | | 

A reply in the affirmative. with sincerest 
expressions of gratitude, was sent off that 
night, and the next few days were a whirl 
of preparations, arrangements of all sorts 
(including telegrams to * Donald Fergus, 
yacht Starlight, Oban, N.B."), and all the 
bustle of impending departure to the far 
North "—a bustle which even Jim the 
gpaniel joined in. evidently fully aware that 
the family was about to depart for its usual 


holiday, as he tried to get into every box 
and portmanteau in turn, so afraid was he 
of being left behind. 


Oban, on a lovely calm July evening 

Some of my readers may have been lucky 
enough to вее it, as we saw it on our arrival, 
after a long, hot railway journey. If not, 
picture to yourselves a glorious bay, sur- 
rounded by equally glorious hills, glowing 
pink and hazy purple in the sunset ; Lcch 
Linnhe stretching away round a bend to the 
eastward, with Dunolly Castle standing 
sentry above the point; the calm water 
dotted in every direction with yachts of all 
sorts and sizes, from the lordly steamer to 
the tiny sailing canoe, some at anchor, some 
stealing in from the open sea with the last 
of the evening breeze, some just starting 
out for an evening trip. 

Everywhere on shore people enjoying the 
calm warmth, the beauty and peace of their 
surroundings; no one in & hurry, no one 
noisy, but no one looking anything but 
happy. | 

But it was not the bright dresses nor 
the crowd of happy-faced visitors which 
attracted us; not the gay town with its 
hotels and places of amusement. We had 
not come for society, but for quiet, amongst 
those far-reaching, fascinating waters. 

Amongst those yachts out yonder lay 
ours ; and we longed with an intense desire 
to get away from land, with its crowds and 
railways, to the quiet white deck, the peace- 
ful cabin, afloat on the oft-desired Western 
Waters. Surely out there to the west, in 
the gathering night—which could hardly be 
called darkness—we could catch a glimpse 
between the mountains of the open sea. 

Surely the air was full of the smelt of salt 
water, stealing in to our nostrils with the 
gentle breeze. 

Where is Donald with the waiting boat ; 
which of all these lovely yachts is our 
special " ? Let us hasten with all speed to 
find her! 

Such were some of our feelings as we 
hurried down to the water-side, there to 
find a stalwart, red-bearded, blue-eyed 
sailor, and a small black-haired, bright-faced 
boy waiting for us in the yacht's boat. Into 
which we bundled, baggage and all, and 
very soon were stealing out from land, 
threading our way between the various 
craft, eagerly looking out for the Starlight 
in the gathering dusk, meanwhile keeping 
up а running fire of questions to Donald— 
the red-bearded giant aforesaid—as to the 
yacht’s sailing qualities, our arrangements 
of stores, etc., and the thousand and one 
details of a yachting cruise. 

Presently Donald stopped rowing for a 
moment, glanced over his shoulder, and, 
addressing my wife, who had been chief 
“ questioner,” nodded backwards into the 
dusk with the remark— 5 

„There she lies, mem! 

And there she was, our floating home, a 
fine big yawl, which we instantly decided to 
be by far the handsomest vessel in the place. 
though it was only an indistinct view we 
could get of her just then. 

We were 800n on board, and whilst Donald 
and the boy (whose name was “ Peter 
Smith," much to my wife's disappointment, 
who had expected a real Scotch appella- 
tion) stowed away our belongings, we two 
and Jim the spaniel had a good look round. 

Truly, to us, the Starlight seemed & fine 
yacht aftér ourlittle four-tonner, and we меге 


* 


* 
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lighted with everything, OUT expressions 
7 e miration being met by quiet smiles 
on the part of Donald and broad grins on 

of Peter. | 

l was my wife delighted with the 
amount of room down below, the yacht being 
built for comfort and safety in a sea мау, 
with plenty of beam, rather than for speed. 


“ Why.” said she, “ we can sland upright ; 


how lovely!“ | : 

This was a distinctly disparaging reflec- 
tion anent the limited head room к in the 
tiny cabin of our Thelma, and I felt 1t neces- 
sary to deliver a mild rebuke on her faith- 
lessness. О, 

Mind you don't get out of conceit with 
the little boat you profess to be so fond of. 
Remember we are only ' visitors? to the 
Starlight, and shall have to return once more 
to our humble craft.” 

But nothing could, or was allowed to, 
damp our ardour, and we sat down to our 


A MUSICAL TREE, AN ELECTRIC TR 


T axe of the lumberman is fast destroy- 
ing the giants of the primeval forests 
of America, and the United States Govern- 


ment recently sent an expert forester to 


secure a magnificent cut from one of the 
giant Sequoias of Southern California. The 
tree stood over 300 ft. in height, and 
measured 90 ft. at the base. А section 20 ft. 
above the ground was obtained, 4 ft. thick 
and weighing 50 tons. The diameter of 
the block is a little over 18 ft., and its cir- 
cumference measures 56 ft. The specimen 
is highly polished, and the Curator of the 
Museum has illustrated the life-history of 
the tree in a striking and unique manner by 
placing tags marking every hundred years 
of growth, which is estimated from the cross- 
section concentric rings. In addition, the 
great events and happenings in geology and 
other sciences are likewise recorded in these 
rings. 

The tree began to grow 550 K. D., and was 
13 ft. in diameter when Columbus reached 
the shores of America. Some of the trees 
in the same vicinity are said to be from 
5,000 to 8,000 years old. Forest experts 
have estimated that a tree of this size con- 
tains 750,000 ft. of lumber, which, being cut 
into telegraph poles 8 to 9 inches at the 
base and 4 to 5 at the top, and 24 ft. 
high, would make one pole 40 miles long. 

A rain tree is the latest novelty reported 
from across the Atlantic. The Consul of the 
United States of Colombia writes that in the 
woods adjacent to the city of Moyobamba 
exists a tree called by the natives “ rain 
tree," which possesses some remarkable 
qualities. It is a tree of about 50 ft 
high when at maturity, and about 3 ft in 
diameter at the base, and has the property 
of absorbing an immense quantity of 
humidity from the atmosphere, which it 
concentrates and subsequently pours forth 
from its leaves and branches in a shower 
and in such abundance that in man cases 
the ground in its neighbourhood is к 
into a perfect bog. It possesses this curious 
property in its greatest degree in the summer 
precisely when the rivers are at their lowe t 
and water most scarce ; and the writer и 
ровев that it should be planted in the mo 
arid regions of Peru for the benefit ot 
agriculturists. Y 


At Sierra Leone is found th i 
tree, the fruit of which is Aic iiri 


pro- 
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eal—a nondescript between tea and 
0 prepared by Peter in the Нее 
spirits, longing only for the morning to 
come when we should spread our white 
sails and speed away to the north, 
the wonderland of hills and bays, and 
lochs and rivers. Our one and only plan 
was to go away into far placea, where no 
touriste should disturb our peace, where we 
could lounge and sail, and fish, and explore, 
as the fancy took us. 
After supper Donald was summoned into 
the “ saloon "—that dignified term being at 
once bestowed on the main cabin by my wife 
—and we poured out our wishes into his 
receptive ears, whilst he sat, with gently 
smiling countenance, listening to us with a 
sort of indulgent kindliness, as if we were two 
young and ignorant children out for their 
first trip. | 
Having at last made out that we wished 
to proceed at once to a spot which com- 


( To be continued.) 
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SOME WONDERFUL TREES: 


By A. B. Cooper. 


taste. In Ceylon there is the bread-fruit 
tree, from which a food is made in the same 
way that we make bread. It is said to be 
equally good and nutritious. In South 
America we find the milk tree. There із a 
tree which grows in Sumatra, Algeria, and 
China which is known as the vegetable- 
tallow tree. Excellent candles are made 
from the berries of a tree which grows 
in some parts of South Africa and the 
Azores. 

It is said that a fruit supposed to bear 
the mark of Eve's teeth is one of the many 
botanical curiosities of Ceylon. The tree on 
which it grows is known by the significant 
name of forbidden fruit,” or Eve's apple 
tree." The blossom has a very pleasant 
scent, but tne really remarkable feature of 
the tree, the one to which it owes its name, 
is the fruit. It is beautiful, and hangs from 
the tree in a peculiar manner. Orange on 
the outside and deep crimson within, each 
fruit has the appearance of having had a 
piece bitten out of it. "This fact, together 
with its poisonous quality, led the Moham- 
medans to represent it as the forbidden 
fruit of the Garden of Eden, and to warn 
men against its noxious properties. 

Santa Rosa, capital of Santa Rosa county, 
California, has a Baptist church, which 
holds over 200 people, built entirely 
from the timber sawn out of a single red. 
wood. ‘Timbers, weather-boarding, and 
inner lining are all of wood, there being no 
plaster or bricks and mortar about it. The 
roofing, too, is of shingles cut out from the 
same tree ; and after it was all finished there 
were 60,000 shingles left. А sister-tree to 
the above gave constant employment in 
reducing it to shingles to two hard-workin 
Б for two whole years. j 
И od Tree found in the West India 

l 8 a peculiarly shaped leaf, and pod: 
with a split M 3 

pht or open edge. The wind passi 
through these forms the s 85 


| г ound which gives 
the tree its peculiar name. In Barbados 


there is a valley filled with these tre 
| es, 
Made the trade winds blow across ae 
is 1 & constant moaning deep-toned 
M tle is heard from it, which, in the atill 
ours of the night, has a very weird and 


unpleasant effect. A 
growing abundantl species of acacia, 


in th і 
called the whistli 4 free, 1 pes 
by the agency of the larve of 


frequently, 


bined quiet, beauty of scenery, good sailing, 
and fishing, he smiled again, and gaid : 

Oh yes, mem (his replies were always 
addreesed to her, whenever dd Еч 
ut of aninnate liteness, or, as і sometim 
ought. аз acknowledging the leading 
spirit), I will be knowing just the very 

lace." 

“When can we start ? was the next 
question, spoken as if our very lives de- 
pended on the earliest possible departure, 
instead of our having & clear five or віх 
weeks before us in which to idle.“ 

„With the morn's tide," was the ready 
and satisfactory reply. | 

A reply which lulled us to sleep m our 
roomy and comfortable berths. 

~ With the morn’s tide." 

What a glorious thought for the yachts- 
man. as his weary head sinks on the pillow, 
the first night on board his yacht after long 
inonths of city work and grind. 


EE, AND AN ANGRY TREE. 


insects. distorted in shape and swollen inte 
a globular bladder, from 1 in. to 9 in. m 
diameter. After tho insect haa emeryed 
from a circular hole in the side of the swelling, 
the opening. played upon by the wind, be- 
comes a musical instrument equal in sound 
to a sweet-toned flute. 

A German authority has recently an- 
nounced the discovery of a tree in the 
forests of Central India which has most 
curious characteristics. The leaves of the 
tree are of a highly sensitive nature, and хо 
full of electricity that whosoever touches 
one of them receives an electric shock. It 
has a very peculiar effect upon the magnetic 
needle, and will influence it at a distance of 
even seventy feet. The electrical strength 
of the tree varies according to the time of 
day, it being strongest at midday and weakest 
at midnight. In wet weather its powers 
disappear altogether. Birds never approach 
the tree, nor have insects ever been seen 
upon it. 

One of the great treasures in the Hohen- 
zollern Museum at Berlin is a fragment of 
wood from an ancient pear tree at the foot 
of the Untersberg, near Salzburg, which, 
according to tradition, would blossom and 
bear so long as the German Empire flourished, 
but would die with the fall of the Imperial 
power. In 1806, when the Empire was dis- 
solved and the Confederation of the Rhine 
formed, the tree withered away, and the 
poet Chamisso alluded to the old legend in 
one of his poems. The tree remained lifeless 
for over sixty years, but in 187], after the 
establishment of the new German Empire, 
the old trunk suddenly put forth branches, 
blossomed, and bore fruit. 

There has been discovered in the wilds of 
north-west Idaho a species of the acacia tree 
which is entitled to be classed as one of the 
wonders of plant life. It grows to a height 
of about eight feet, and when full grown 
closes its leaves together in coils each day 
at sunset, and curls its twigs to the shape of 
pigtails, After the tree has settled itself 
thus fora night's sleep, if touched, the whole 
thing will flutter as if agitated or impatient 
at being disturbed. ‘The oftener the foliage 
is molested the more violent becomes the 
shaking of the branches, and at length the 
tree emits a nauseating odour, which. if 
inhaled for a few moments, causes a violent 
dizzy headache. The Angry Tree, as it has 
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been named, was discovered by travelers, 
who, upon making camp for the night, 
placed one end of a canvas covering over 
one of the sensitive bushes, using it for a 
support. Immediately the tree began to 
sharply jerk its branches. The motion 
continued, growing more severe, until at 
last the sickening odour which it gave out 


HR second day's play in the Wessex and 
Southshire match was ended. As I 
wished Euphie ** Good-evening " at the gate 
of her Aunt Miranda’s house—where she 
was spending part of her holidays— ex- 
pressed a hope that she had enjoyed her 
afternoon. 
" Oh, yes, immensely, thanks. And you 
will be round in good time to-morrow, 
won't you, Jack? We mustn't miss a single 


I promised faithfully that she should be 
at the County Ground in time for the pre- 
liminary net practice, but I omitted to 
add the saving clause, “ Auntie Miranda 
volente.” 

It had taken all the combined powers of 
persuasion in both of us to obtain Aunt 
Miranda's consent that morning. The good 
old dame was completely ignorant of any 
forms of physical exercise not included in 
the Calisthenics and Deportment of the 
school-proxpectus of the Misses Strickly- 
Propper, both long since deceased. But 
Aunt Miranda would never confess to any 
limitations in her knowledge of things 
mundane, and the one objection, oít- 
repeated, whieh we had had to overcome was 
that she was " quite positive Sister Bertha 
[Euphic’s mother] would strongly object 
to her going." 

Importunity, however, had conquered in 
the end, thouzh we knew that the permis- 
sion was granted only with many serious 
qualms of Aunt Miranda's conscience. 

It was Euphie's first experience of a 
encket match. The play was most exciting, 
and Euphie had not been long in catehing 
the general excitement. She had also proved 
an apt pupil, and in her conversation during 
the walk home such expressions as ` half- 
volley,” * long-hop," third man," ete. 
rolled out very glibly and in their right con- 
nections, True. I had had a little difficulty 
at first. in persuading her not to call the 
umpires " Dairymen,” also in convincing 
her that “ to yorker " would not pass muster 
a8 à verb ! 

The third day's play promised to furnish 
"s exceptionally close finish, and I called 
10 Euphie in good time. Somehow 1 had 
i. a i feeling of thunder in the air 
y I Was ushered into the morning- 

9m, where Euphie's respected aunt sat 


drove the tired campers to a more friendly 
location. 

Curiosity, of course, prompted an investiga- 
tion. One of the Angry Trees was dug up 
and thrown to one side. Immediately upon 
being removed from the ground the tree 
opened its leaves, its twigs lost their pig- 
tails, and for something over an hour and 


CRICKET ESPERANTO. 
Bv Е. С. Durr. 


in prim grandeur alone, knitting at a speed 
that suggested the greatest mental agita- 
tion. The needles seemed to provide the 
proper accompaniment of electric discharge 
ав they gli tered and clicked. 

My " good- morning " was received with 
a bow calisthenically and deportmentally 
correct in every respect. Conversation hung 
fire, even the usual stately formula, Pray 
be seated," being forgotten this morning. 

Having made an exhaustive mental 
catalogue of the furniture in the room and 
the flowers in the borders outside, E worked 
up sufficient. courage to inquire if. Euphie 
intended going to-day. 

" Going whither, may I ask—to the bull- 
fight or the shambles ? " "The words came 
as from a shrill clarionet playing a con- 
stantly ascending chromatic scale in marked 
staccato. 

“ То the cricket. match, I mean.” 

„A repetition of that of yesterday ? " 

“ The same continued." 

“Then Euphie is certainly not going. 
Not on any account shall she witness such 
revolting scenes with my consent. May I 
be permitted to inquire if you have read 
what the newspaper has to say about 
yesterday's display?“ 

І had to confess that I had not. 
breakfast had not left much time for reading. 

** Then, sir, listen to this, pray, and inform 
me whether you consider that the facts are 
stated with circumstantial accuracy." The 
knitting was thrown aside, and, taking a 
newspaper cutting from her wallet, which 
closed with a violent snap, the irate dame 
read out the following, her voice shrilling 
up to a fortissimo scream for the climax : 

* Тғаррет then went on with his don- 
keys, but the gallant Major treated them 
with little mercy, and lashing out vigorously 
he speedily ran into three figures, Continuing 
to lay on the wood unsparingly he narrowly 
escaped being caught. in the country. This 
piece of luck seemed to encourage his partner, 
Bastem, to по in Jor some heavy punching as 
well, and his concern about that second duck 
vanished without delay. А ter two slashing 
square cuts the Major took а (етті! с drive 
straight into the ladies pavilion. Such a 
pulverising was calculated to break any 
bowler's heart, but Trappem held on gamely. 
Just when the Major seemed bent on breaking 
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a-half the enraged branches showed their 
indignation by a series of quakings, which 
grew weaker as time passed, finally ceasing 
altogether, when the foliage hung limp and 
withered. Тһе next morning the tree was 
placed upright in the ground again, a little 
water was applied to the roots, and very 
soon it resumed its normal condition. 


all previous records his course was arrested 
unexpectedly, the wicket-keeper throwing him 
out smartly ,rom leg as he was atlempting to 
steal a second run.“ 

Scarcely pausing to catch a breath, the 
exhausted readcr demanded my verdict. 

“Well, it’s a pretty accurate account," 
I replied. “ though I am afraid you don't 
quite——”’ 

" Yes, sir, I do! That’s just it. I do 
remember giving an unwillng consent, 
which I shall never cease to regret. Never / 
NEVER! 

" But. my dear madam, I meant to 
explain à 

" Yes. no doubt you did; but for once 
I determined to read the sporting intelli. 
gence for myself, and have forestalled your 
palliation of such brutal orgies! Really, 1 
shudder as I try to imagine such disgusting 
recklessness and cruelty. It would have 
been a pleasure to throw that maniac cut 
at the wicket-gate myself. He deserved 
lynching; and yet I understand from 
another reference that the crowd sympa- 
thised with their Major, just as he was 
adding to his guilt by à contemplated theft ! 
His heartless confederate was Lail:d out, 
too, I am to understand! I wonder, sir, 
if your explanation would have, satisfied 
Nister Bertha over poor Euphie's mangled 
corpse. She might have been one of those 
three unfortunate figures ! ” 

Neveral times I attempted to get in some 
little sentence of explanation, but each timo 
the first two or three words were miscon- 
strued, and I was cut short. The evidence 
against me was overwhelming and self. 
admitted. I was a heartless brute myself 
and deliberately attempting to undermine 
all human instinct in Euphie. 

The wallet closed over that terrible report 
with a snap that I realised as final, and [ 
withdrew. Аз I strode down the path, 
conscious of the wistful face of another 
victim of misunderstood synonyms behind 
the drawing-room curtains, I determined 
to hasten the publication of my Cricket 
Esperanto: a Glossary of Reporters’ 
Terms,” in time to present the poor sus- 
ceptible dame with a copy for a Christmas 
pu 15 of picturesque and 
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p 1 0 luncheon time on the second day 
the ls the match between the Anonymi and 
nost nglassi, a few years ago, at one of the 

», Popular private grounds in the South. 
dene had turned upon the recent 
ыл match, in which the leaders had 
rately bowled wides to prevent their 
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THE ART OF GETTING OUT. 


By E. G. Durr. 


Hatherley-Deane, the captain of the 
Anonymi, strongly contended that the 
compulsory rule was iniquitous, since 16 


frequently penalised the side that had 


gained a big advantage by superior play, 
and held that the leaders were perfectly 
justified in employing any stratagem to 
preserve that advantage. | 

Our skipper, Custerton, looked decidedly 


uneasy at this final pronouncement, for wo 
had been battling all the morning against 
the difficulties of а drying wicket, and now, 
Just when it was getting easy, a follow-on 
was our sole hope of retrieving our fortunes. 
Evidently Hatherley-Deane was not blind 
to the fact that Casterton had an axe to 
grind when he had delivered himself at 
intervals—tirst as & feéler, then in mild 
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rotest—of the view that “ Cricket should 
be cricket." It was tantalising that we 
should thus be pledged to play the game 
when our opponents captain was practi- 
cally threatening to do his worst. 

The ninth wicket had fallen and we were 
eight runs behind the following-on score. 

Get out as soon as you can," whispered 
Casterton to me as 1 buttoned up my 
gloves ; * but, for goodness' sake, don't 
show your hand after what I said at lunch.” 

3 right, old chap ; nothing easier.” 
And I strolled out leisurely to take the first 
ball of the over. 

I had been down on my luck for some 
weeks, and the first fast yorker would 
probably have finished me; but there was 
nothing more certain than the fact that 
not a single dangerous ball would be sent 
down at this critical stage. However, I 
would leave nothing to chance, and would 
set about getting out at once. If I inad- 
vertently drew my foot back on to the 
wicket, I could hardly be accused of showing 
my hand ! 

There was no earthly reason why I should 
have played back at a half-volley wide on 
the off. but I did the thing thoroughly, and 
not a stump was standing when the sten- 
torian voice of the umpire roused echoes 
of No һай” from the four corners of the 
estate. 

There were still six balls to come then, 
but I dared not try for hit wicket `° again. 
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Had I persisted, Iam inclined to think that 
that over would have continued indefi- 
nitely. But the bowling was very tempus 
and easy to place, 80 Í spooned up a rea 

gem of & catch to mid-off. He. however, 
appeared to be suddenly afflicted with some 
complaint of vision, for, instead of standing 
where he was, he started running back- 
wards, A piece of downright bad judgment 
so bad that he just got back again in time 
for the ball to drop beyond his finger-tips. 

But my plans had been laid pretty deeply, 
and, quick as thought, ] called my partner 
for the impossible run. The fieldsman must 
doubtless have forgotten himself in the 
bustle, for he whipped up the ball smartly 
and threw in with all his might. And with 
mathematical precision—exactly one vard 
wide of the wicket! The Fates worked 
against me as by machinery: the wicket- 
keeper made a wild plunge and steered the 
ball beautifully to the boundary, after 
which achievement his face assumed a look 
of intense regret. 

My three attempts at getting out had 
realised four runs, plus the no-ball! What 
should Itry next? L.-b.-w. presupposes the 
hearty co-operation of the umpire, and a 
straight ball as well; so that was clearly 
out of the question. 

But the next delivery—a slow full- pitch 
on the leg side—decided me. With an 
assumed air of forgetfulness I caught the 
ball and tossed it gently back to the bowler. 


This act I immediately followed up by а 

retence of disgust with my own thought- 
[ones and proceeded to walk slowly 
towards the pavilion. The umpire, how- 
ever, had never been appealed to. 

“ I thought you spoke." I remarked sur- 
prisedly, but the words Thanks, awfully,” 
are hardly one of the stock sayings of & 
dignified umpire ; so they must have come 
after all from that bland. sniggering bowler. 

“J shall soon be showing my hand." 
thought 1; " ] must be careful not to give 
Casterton right away. Wonder if the wicket- 
keeper would like to atone for that over- 
throw! From his regretful look I should 
imagine that his views don't exactly 
coincide with his captain's." 

So I reached out at the next ball as 
though it needed smothering, when it really 
deserved to be driven through the adjoining 
village into next week, and 1 fell in a con- 
fused heap. 

That wicket-keeper'* charitableness was 
simply exasperating. Instead. of stumping 
me. and thus making amends for his precious 
error, he rushed to my aid and assisted me 
back to my ground again with more than 
motherly tenderness. 

Things were growing desperate. The only 
means left me now, it seemed, was to 
obstruct the field. So I tapped the next ball 
straight up into the air. and when the 
sympathetic wicket-keeper came forward to 
make the catch 1 brought him down with 
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my neatest Rugby trick. It was base in- 
gratitude on my part, but I do not believe 
that he intended for à moment to make a 
catch of it; his smile was rather too broad. 
Of course, in their excitement, the whole 
eleven omitted to appeal, and once more I 
had to face the music. 

Why can a mortal be “ kicked out at 
everything but Cricket ? I had qualified 
for that kind of exit, anyhow. Must I begin 
all over again? With a sharp snick I might, 
perhaps, induce short-slip to catch me 
unawares. It was worth trying; and, 
as if the bowler had read my thoughts, he 
sent down just the very ball—fast and wide 
on the off. 

My blood fairly boiled as I saw slip glide 
gracefully back on his haunches, letting the 
ball pass over his head to the boundary for 
another four runs. My cup was full ! I had 
saved the follow-on with one run to spare 
in case the scorer had made a mistake! 
But there was the extra ball to come, which 
I am positive would have meant the addi- 
tion of four wides, had they been needed. 
As it was, I put out my whole strength for 
one terrific hit, but it proved to be the 
fatal yorker I had previously longed for so 
fervently. 

"You fool" exploded Casterton, as T 
hurled my bat into the long-suffering bag. 
“ Why in the name of wonder did you give 
us away by trying the same dodge twice? 

Will you kindly tell me in what other 
way I could have got out?" I retorted 
vith aggressive politeness. 

. ` You could easily have stuck your head 
55 a of the ball, you idiot, and retired 
urt. 

Casterton always was singularly devoid 
of feeling. However, the change in the rule 
provided us later with a basis for renewing 
our friendship, and time has healed the old 


. 80ге; во that I can now recall the incidents 


of that day without fear of more home truths 
from my outspoken friend. 
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SCHOOL DAYS. 


OW often, aa a man, do I 
Recall my boyhood's prime ; 
How swiftly then the days flew by, 
And yet how long the time. 
The very sun then seemed more bright, 
More fair the summer flowers ; 
Each morning brought some new delight 
To fll the happy hours. 


Ah, well do I remember still 
The school where I was taught ; 

My name, scratched on the window-sill, 
Now mocks me with the thought. 

1 seem to hear the Master'a voice 
Rebuke some ill-timed fun, 

Or make my boyish heart rejoice 
With praise for work well done. 


Arain I hear the merry din, 
That fills the Playground air ; 
Or see the boys go marching in, 
Their lessons to prepare. 
Ah, would I were a boy again, 
It but for one brief day ; 
To feel once more the same as when 
At school I used to play. 


At midnight, when I sleeping lie, 
In dreams I often see 

My school companions trooping by, 
Just as they used to be. 

And when I, lonely, stroll along, 
With pensive steps and slow, 

I often hum some old-time song, 
At school learnt long ago. 

| JOHN W. NICOL. 
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The Kiwi. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY OLIVER Ransom. 


[к are many curious and interesting 
inmates of the Zoological Gardens 
which always attract a considerable amount 
of attention from visitors, even from those 
who are not particularly conversant with 
natural history. Some of the former are 
noteworthy because of their rarity, by 
reason of the singularity of their appearance, 
or, perhaps, from both these causes, and 
interest attaches to many from the diffi 
culty of bringing them over to this country, 


Baby Ant-eater. 


and the great care requisite to keep them 
in health once they have arrived at the 
Gardens. 

One of the most extraordinary-looking 
of all animals is the Great Ant-eater of 
South America. This animal has an ex- 
tremely long and tapering head, a tiny 
mouth, without teeth, and a long and 
sticky tongue. Its physiognomy indicates 
the very acme of imbecility, but there is 
no doubt it is a perfect instance of speciali- 
sation in nature; for 
with its enormously | 
powerful limbs and fore- 
claws it rips open the 
great ant-heaps and 
licks up with its tongue 
vast numbers of the 
swarming denizens. The 
Zoo lately became ров. 
sessed of a young Ant- 
eater which evinced a | 
partiality for the egg 
and milk on which it 
was fed, instead of the 
finely minced raw meat 
which is given to the adult animal as the 
most efficient substitute for its native diet. 
Captivity would certainly appear to have its 
compensations for this quaint little creature. 
to see it curled up with its long bushy tail 
in the hay in its luxurious quarters. 

Allied to the preceding is the Echidna, or 
Spiny Ant-eater, of which the Zoo has from 
time to time had several specimens. Visitors 
unfamiliar with this animal often term it a 
“ hedgehog” ог “ porcupine,” as it is 
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about the same size as the former, and has 
a great number of spines mingled with the 
fur of its coat. The Echidna is an Aus- 
tralian animal, and, with the duck-bill 
platypus of that country, was long a puzzle 
to naturalists, for it has a nose akin to a 
beak, a worm-like tongue, and—strangest 
of all—it lays eggs like a bird. Its talents 
are not fully displayed in the Ant-eaters’ 
House, for it is marvellously quick in scraping 
a hole for itself in the soil, " sinking into 
the ground as if by magic.” Though 
а nocturnal animal, the Echidna is 
not averse to showing itself in the 
daytime. 

The Sloth, which, like the ant- 
eater, is a native of South America, 
is not infrequently to be seen in 
captivity. It hangs from a branch 
or bar in its cage, and is, perhaps, 
the most “ tired " animal in existence. 
A Sloth which lived at the Zoo for 
seven years, and which died recently, 
was nearly always slumbering, and 
would only open its mouth to yawn 
or to eat some of the tempting vege- 
tarian diet provided for it. Indeed, its 
keeper avers that he often saw this 
animal fall asleep in the middle of a 
| meal, which would put the Fat Boy 
in “ Pickwick " quite into the shade. In 
their native forests, Sloths are said to 
resemble lichen-clad knots, and in their 
coarse hair there actually grows a micro- 
Scopic greenish plant. This, however, soon 
dies when the animal is brought over here, 
and the hair then assumes a brownish colour. 

There are a good many specimens of that 
curous animal, the Lemur, at Regent's 
Park, and they thrive very well in captivity. 
Five Lemurs were born in one year at the 


Echidnas at Lunch. 


Zoo, two of them being twins. 
of the latter died suddenly of ae de E 
the youngsters were only six weeks old 
they did not long survive. The Ring- tailed 
Lemur, which is very amusing and playful 
is one of the few varieties of this animal 
which ‘are diurnal in their habits. In 
repose it carries its tail over its back, and 
when several individuals are huddled 
together this has a rather bizarre effect. 
One of the rarest and strangest of animals 
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is the Aye-Aye, of Madagascar. It is allied 
to the lemurs, and has large ears and a 
long bushy tail. The Zoo has very seldom 
poasessed one of these animals. One that 
was recently acquired was not so obliging 
as its name might imply, as, hidden in its 
box during the daytime, it would not emerge 
until after the bell had sounded for closing 
the Gardens. A peculiarity of the Aye-Aye 
is the extreme thinness of the fingers of the 
fore-foot, especially the middle finger, which 


The Somnolent Sloth. 


is also of abnormal length. This latter, it is 
supposed, is used for securing certain wood- 
boring insects, and an Aye-Aye at the Zoo 
was able by its means to extract the con- 
tents from the marrow-bone of a goat given 
to it by its keeper. 

In the new Mice House one may see 
specimens of the Marmosets, which are 
delightful little creatures, about seven or 
eight inches in length. They live in the 
dense tropical forests of South America— 
so dense, indeed, that they can travel for 
many miles without coming to the ground. 
They have tiny faces, and, if alarmed or 
irritated, they make а shrill whistling 
noise. The hair in the common variety 
projects on either side of the face, com- 
letely hiding the ears. The Lion Marmosets 

ve hair of a beautiful golden colour and 
uf a silky appearance. Marmosets are ex- 
ceedingly difficult to keep in captivity, 
and are very sensitive to cold. They live 
on insects and fruit in their native forests, 
and at the Zoo such dainties as bananas, 
apples, honey, eggs, and meal-worms аге 
included in their menu. 

„These Animals Bite,” is the rather 
necessary intimation over the cage of the 
Tasmanian Devil, which is mainly black 
with white spots on the fore-part of the 
body. Sarcophilus Satanicus, to give it its 


The Aye-Aye peeps out. 


scientific name, is an amazingly ferocious 
little beast, and two together in a cage will 
fight one another over their meals. Like 
the Thylacine, or Tasmanian Wolf, which 
is also represented at the Zoo, it has been 
hunted down, owing to ita destructiveness 
to farm stock, and both these animals are 
now extremely rare. 

Of the larger animals at the Zoo, one of 
the most highly prized is a young African 
Rhinoceros, which was procured from East 
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Africa in 1906 at a cost of some 7001. Though 
her skin is of a lightish shade, Theodora,” 
as she has been named, is not a White 
Rhinoceros, the price of which would run 
into thousands. She takes life placidly, 


Marmoset. 


and is not so unruly as " Tom," the old 
Indian Rhinoceros, who sometimes dashes 
his head against the bars of his cage, to 
the great detriment of his personal ap- 
pearance. ‘As civilisation advances in the 
Dark Continent, this animal, like the African 
elephant, is becoming scarcer and scarcer, 
and the day is not far distant when it will 
have become practically non-existent. 

The Tapir, with its curious flexible 
proboscis, is interesting as being one of the 
links which unite the elephant, swine, and 
the rhinoceros. It takes kindly to cap- 
tivity, and the Brazilian variety is generally 
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Theodora.“ 


represented at the Zoo. two of these Tapirs 
having lived there for cighteen years. 
Now and again a Malay Tapir. which looks 
as though it had a horse-cloth over its 
body, is also to be seen, but it has rarely 
long survived. Its peculiar habit of thrust- 
ing up its nose gives it a supercilious air. 
Tapirs dwell in dense foresta where water 
is abundant. In this they swim апа 
dive, whilst they enjoy wallowing in the 
mud, but they get more civilised at the 
Zoo. Their diet in captivity. of hay, grass, 
and turnips, appears to give them every 
satisfaction. 


“ The Hermit.” 


Among the inmates of the Antelope House 
no species is more fantastic in its appearance 
than the Gnu. Its buffalo-like head and 
thick neck contrast strongly with the graceful 
proportions of the other parts of the body. 


Gnus are very swift. and even in their 
paddocks they indulge in many strange 
antics if startled or confronted by anything 
unusual, throwing down their heads, whisk- 
ing their tails, and retreating rapidly. The 
curved horns, which in the adult Gnu are 
flattened down on the head, are straight 
and upright in the young ones. A Brindled 
Gnu, in the Antelope House, was captured 
by Driscoll’s Scouts during the late South 
African War, and the initials " D. S." cam 


The Tapir. 


be faintly seen branded on the hindquarters. 
Gnus are the most hardy of all antelopes 
in captivity, and individuals of the white- 
tailed species, which is now almost extinct, 
nave been born at the Zoo. 

The Guereza, or Colobus, in a great rarity 
in captivity. One specimen was kept in the 
Old Lecture Hall, which is not open to the 
general public. It was jet black, with the 
exception of the long white fringes which 
hung from its head and body. forming a 
very effective contrast. Its venerable ap- 
pearance and retiring disposition suggested 
something of the hermit. This animal had 
as companion a very bright and lively 
monkey, which, however, did not succeed 
in rousing it from its lethargy. 

A bird it is difficult to see much of in 
captivity is the Kiwi, or Apteryx. the 
smallest of the ostrich family, several of 
which were brought over to London from 
New Zealand within recent years. The 
Kiwi. which gets its name from the noise 
it makes, has a very long bill, and the 
nostrils are, curiously enough. placed at the 
extremity. The wings are practically 
absent. and altogether it i» a most odd- 
looking bird. Those at the Zoo bury {һе 
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selves under the straw of their cage early: 
in the morning, and they never reappear 
until after dark. Kiwis are only to be found 
in New Zealand, and they seem to be going 
the way of the dodo, as they are very 
scarce. 

The collection of rare Kangaroos and 
Wallabies brought to the Zoo as a result 


of the collecting expedition at the antipodes - 


was increased a short time ago by the birth 
of a Black Striped Wallaby, a rare species 
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found in the interior of Queenslind and 
Now South Wales. Young Kangaroos are 
extremely alert, and they will often pick 
up and appropriate food thrown to the 
mother and missed by her. The fact of 
their being carried in the maternal pouch 
until long after they can feed themselves 
always excites the interest of visitors. 

One of the most comical and popular of 
birds in captivity is the Penguin. Penguins 
somewhat resemble the extinct great auk, 
and they are very different from all other 
birds. Their fore-limbs, though of no use 
for flight, are very serviceable as fins or 
paddles. The Black-footed Penguins, in the 
Fish House, dart through the water, when 
the tiny fish are thrown into the tank, in 
a most surprising manner, considering 
their awkward appearance on land. It was 
very amusing when a photographer came 
on one occasion to photograph some King 
Penguins. Emerging from a little hut by 
their pond, they waddled in single file to 
the required spot, and were placed in posi- 
tion by their keeper with a slight pat here 
and there, until the group was arranged 
satisfactorily. when they looked perfect 
masterpieces of wise absurdity. 


= —— 


Penguin: Expectation. 


The Hornbill, of which there are generally 
several at the Zoo, resembles the crows in 
most respects, and is characterised by the 
enormous casque above its head and bill. 
This is not so heavy as it looks, for it is 
composed of a delicate network of fibres. 
One of these birds would display remarkable 
accuracy in catching in its beak seeds of 
maize, thrown to it by its keeper, who was 
atanding some distance away. It would 
make rapid jumps on a branch, both ieet 
together, and was very intelligent. 

Sometimes at the Zoo one can see a 
specimen of the Fennec Fox, of Africa, 


Fennec Fox. 


nb a beautiful little animal, distin- 

Жо N its very long ears. It has very 

The р T, which is of considerable value. 

ian ennec lives on insects, dates, and any 
frui 


t, and it dwells in h les which it 
Юоорё out of the sandy soil. x 
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OUR “ВОР.” DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 


Problem No. 71. 
By J. LAT (Balham). 
BLACK 


Problem No. 72. 
By J. Yates (Balham), 
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WHITE 
White to move and draw. 


WHITE 
White to moveand draw. 


ane situations serve well as companion 

problems, and illustrate the same strate- 
gical manœuvre, The first is from an actual 
game from the * Second Double Corner " 
opening. and formed the point of correcting 
play: а draw being discovered where a loss 
wan played. Upon discovering the draw 
Mr. Yates composed the second problem. 
No. 72, which shows the same manceuvre 
from another setting. Both solutions form 
a useful study and a pleasing exercise in 
sighting the same form of strategy in diverse 
positions. Our contributor, who is a retired 
detective officer of the Metropolitan District 
Police, and who makes draughts one of his 
hobbies, showed us these problems some two 
or three vears ago. 


GAMES. 


In our last draughts column we showed a 
couple of instances of “ long shots " which 
lose when taken, indicating the care with 
which even an inviting-looking coup should 
be entertained. The following is a very 
familiar instance which may arise from 
different opening formations, 


FAME No. 40.—'' Cross.” 


11—15 4— 8 5— l4 6—13 
23—18 24—20 22.—18 30— 25 
8—11 9—14 15—22 10—15 
27—23 18— 9 25— 9 


This last move by Black invites White to 
secure a king by a three-for-three shot. The 
following is the position : 


ТА 
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White to move. 


The losing shot proceeds thus : 


$0—16 (a)20—24 27-23 6—10 
12—19 98—19 1— 6 95—91 
23—16 3— 8  23—19 10—14 
11—20 4—11 7—11 27-23 
91—17 7—30 31—27 26—299 
13—22 32—97 30-26 Black 

95— 4 2— 7 29-25 wins. 


(a) Black’s counter-shot which wins. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SCHOOL SONGS, ETC. 


үү” have received from far-away Kandy, Ceylon, 
a pleasant little booklet containing tlie Pro- 
logues recited at the Prize-givings of Kingswood 
School during the last fourteen years, and also some 
verses on school life. The Kingswood Song” has a 


good manly swing about it, as the following brief 
quotation will show: 


Hill-throned, where Nature is gracious and kind. 
Home of our early youth, grant us the love of truth, 
Health for the body, and light for the mind. 
Kingwood, oh. may we be loyal and true to thee. 
Holding whate'er betide, Virtue and Faith our guide. 
Loyally, Manfully, 
All of us true to thee, 
No room for trimmer, coward, or fool; 
Word and will true and clean, 
Work and play strong and keen, 
None for himself, but all for the School ! 
School! School! None for himself, but all, 


ALL for the School і 
And here is the school ** Adsum " : 


At the bell's call we assemble, 
Call'd away from talk or En me; 
Each boy in his class stands rendy, 
Quick to answer to his name. 
Then. as name by name comes sounding 
Thro’ the Hall in accents clear, 
Each boy answers, loud and promptly, 
** Adsum "—I am here! 


Ah! when from the School's dear portals, 
Forth into the world we £o, 

Taking with us memories, friendships, 
Blessings greater than we know,— 

Comes there not a thought of sadness, 
That no more, ag year by year 

We have answer'd, shall we answer, 
" Adsum "—I am here! 


What, no more? Still goes the roll-call, 
And the true heart, answers still, 
Loyal to the School, as ever, 
Faithful thro’ all good and ill ; 
Proud of her thro’ all her fortunes, 
With a pride that shames all fear, 
Ready at her call to answer, 
" Adsum "—T am here! 


So in Life's vet larger Schoolroom, 
When the voice of Duty calls, 
Or when Honour's lightest whisper 
Softly yet resistless falls, — 
Heedless then of loss and danger, 
Careless then of threat and sneer, 
Faint not, shrink not-—answer, Kings wood, 
Adsum —1 am here! 


* 


—— 


PIGSTICKING IN INDIA. 


.THE wild boar, when hunted, will go st 
die for a mile or more, and will make 8 . 
gallop all he knows to catch him. When getting tired 
he will“ jiuk ” or swerve to one side (as in the sketch) 
Cases have been known when the boar has jinked 


right across the horse's fore-legs, bringing hi 
giving the rider a bad fall. s ‘ging him down and 


— See page 513. 
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W. W. KIRKHAM.—1. Consult a doctor. 2. " The Giant Raft,” 
“The Cruise of the Snowbird,” * Adventures Afloat,“ and“ My 
Doggie and 1“ have all been published in book form since they 
appeared in serial form in our pages. 3. Others complain that 
there are too many. Why? Our readers are not all interested 
in one particular hobby. 


EXAM.—The Board of Education is simpl 
Art Department under a new name, an 
the same. Apply at South Kensington. 


BELLRINGER. — 1. There is no cheap book on the subject. 
Raven's “ Bells of England” might suit you, and there are 
several by Ellacombe. Any bookseller can get them for you. 
2. Big Ben is in the clock-tower at Westminster, It is not used 
for services and it is not rung at all. The hours are struck on 
it. 3. No. 

J. T. MILNE.— The only way is through the cadetships you mention, 
but get a prospectus from each ship and see how difficult it will be. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC READER. — А George III. penny is worth а 
shilling. The denarius of Diocletian may be worth fifteen shillings, 
and the others about half a crown—that is if they are genuine. 
We cannot give the names of dealers ; you must ehoose for 
yourself from such a list as is in the London Directory, etc. 


WorKING LAD.—We do not see how it can be done in these days. 
The best way is to attend the eveninz classes at one of the poly- 
technies, etc., and doing so well in the eXamination as to win a 
scholarship. There must be some such classes in your neigh- 
bourhood. Inquire at the School Department of the Borough 
Council Office. 


Q. V. N. C.—It may mean anything. 
examination-paper or the names of books that would be 


В. F. J. SCHANLAND.—1. They die soon after the eggs are laid, and 
the next year's lot are from the larvae which develop from Ше 
eggs. 2. It is not worth the freight. 3. We have had such an 
article. 

ANXIOUS TO KNOW and Е. К. 8.—There is Dixon's “ Mosses," which 
costs about eighteen shillings ; but really you do not know wliat 
you are asking about. "There are more species of plants than there 

are of animals, and a book with descriptions of them all — well, 

what sort of a book would it be ? 


CURIOSITY.—A. Charles п, five-shilling piece in really good preser- 
vation may be worth öl. ; in fact, one has fetched 24/. 10s. 


H. V. G.—There are two regiments of Life Guards and one of Horse 
Guards. The standard is 5 ft. 10 in., and the enlistment is for 
so many years, If a soldier is not sulliciently educated when 
he joins a regiment, he has to attend school until he is. The 
Army now is very different from what it is described in the old 

| story books, and you had far better stay in the Colony and join 
| the Colonial service. 


F. C. (Wandsworth).—Not bad for first attempt. You would do 
well to attend the evening Art classes at the technical institute 
in your district. And why not take part in our various drawing 
and sketching competitions ? 


TEDDY (Burslem).—Y ou are quite right as regards the“ B. O. P.,“ as 
is testified by the best authorities in all parts of the world. ‘Thus 
“The Teacher“ for March remarks apropos of our March issue : 
“ Most of us get duller, gloomier, and less attractive as our days 
fall * into the sere, the yellow leaf,’ but that aged magazine the 
* Boy's Own Paper,’ which enlivened our far-off youth, seems now 
to be lighter and brighter than ever. It is full of that exuberant 
vitality which is, or should be, in the Boy himself. То counteract 
the baleful influence of certain journals for boys, teachers should 
introduce the * B.O.P.' into school and encourage the boys to 


the old Science and 
the examinations are 


Write for a sample of the 
suitable. 


buy it." 
H. H.—Bright’s disease too serious for this column. Trust to your 
doctor. 


SWELLING UNDER EYES (K.).—Liver out of order. The cold tub 
and exercise. Take an occasional aperient. 

RABBITS AND WATER (D. K.).—If the roots and greens are fresh, 
they do not drink. 

WERK KNEES (C. T.). Cold tub and exercise will remove that and 
the other thing you mention. 

MARITIME.—Lead a regular life now, anyhow. If not, you won't 
have a long one to lead. Take Virol after any meal. Justa 
small teaspoonful. 

Dog LOVER—SPRATT'S BISCUITS,— Better give dry, as they keep the 
teeth clean ; plenty of fresh water, and a good bed at night. 

LEX.—Yes, we know, of course, that a team of Australian 
Rugby players toured Great Britain; but this team, 
although called“ The Australians," was representative 
only of New South Wales, and the members were not 
exponents of the real winter pastíme of the Antipodes, 
as described by the writer in our March part. 

IVANHOE.— The brass tube is sold at every metal ware- 
house. 


E. S. MYERS.— 


E. Fick (Ontario) and G. E. SMITH.— 
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You can buy 
cameras secondhand 
at such prices, but not 
new ones. Go to Ше Kodak 
shop in Cheapside and ask for 
a price list. 
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We do not know of any firm in INN X 
America, but you can get the conjuring N 
appliances you ask about at Hamley’s, Ww 
corner of Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, 
W.C. 

C. Н. 8MITH.— We do not value stamps. Send a 
similar list to some of the dealers whose addresses 
are given in our advertising pages. 

G. WORTH. — Put an advertisement in“ Exchange 
and Mart," but buy а copy of it at the railway book- 
stall, as you may see advertised for sale the very 
tbings you want. 

H. V.—You can get particulars of the appointments vou 
mention by applying to the secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, W. 


H. H. HAYES. —1. Do not know. 


EN 
` 


Not clear enough. 2. Dutch. 
3. A farthing of William IV. 4. A French tive-frane piece. 
They are of no special value. 5. Probably not worth its 
face value owing to the distizurement. 


JAMES,—It is a surgical question. 


Q.E.D.—To answer your queries would take two whole pages of the 
“B.O.P.” Write to Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, Drury Lane, 
London, and send Is. 2d. for a book on Cavies. 


BUTCHER.--A good name for you. If you are caught killing birds 
at this season you will come to grief. 


WEAK EYES (W. I. N.).— No; the doctor must see them. 


STOPPING GROWTH (P. R.).—Youcan't do that. You'll get stronger 
when you are done growinz. 

S. HARROW.— Such thines are sold by the seaside ironmongers, or 
vou might obtain one from Piggott, Milk street, Cheapside, 
We had an article, now out of print; but it is such a simple 
thing. 

8. C. SAIT.—You will see them in the window at Spalding’s, 
corner of Holborn and Southampton Buildings, and the 
dimensions are given in their price list. 


W. WINTER.—If you will give us the reference from 
which you quote, we will endeavour to identify the 
plant, though its virtues are probably imaginary. 


CURIOS.—A solution of cobalt chloride turns green 
when heated, but if the salt be pure it turns blue. 


A LEEDS READER.—see our articles on-“ The Great 
Banks and How to Enter Them.” 


SPARTA.—Books on silkworms are published by 
Upeott Gill, Drury Lane, and Sonnenschein & 
Co, Paternoster Square. We have not yet 
found any firm that will buy the silk. 


R. PARRETT.— The names are not those of any 
of the septs of the Highland clans, and below 
the Highland line there is no knowing 
whether a name is English or Scottish. @ 
Many a Scotsman bears a name that 
looks unmistakably English. How 
about Brown and Smith, for instance ? 


CANUCK.— Y ou can have the Army List 
sent out to you by Henry Sotheran 
& Co., 140 Strand, or any other 
leading booksellers. ‘There 
is a monthly Navy List, 
but it does not con- 
tain so much infor- 
mation as the 
quarterly 
one. 
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The Maple Leaf (and the ** B.O.P.'") for ever! 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO 
FLEET SURGEON: 


A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND 
ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GorDon STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “The Troru Hunters," “ The Voyage of the 
"Blue. Vega,” ete. etc. 


CHAPTER VIIIL.—DODDIE ENTERS THE 
SERVICE—"* OLD BOB RIDLEY.” 


T is probable that when the great Apostie 
Paul was young he was a boy and built 
much on the same lines as other boys. 
Indeed, he confessed as much, but added 
that when he became a man he put away the 
things that were childish. Or words to that 
effect. 

And so when Doddie took his M.a. degree. 
which he did with honours, and put aside for 
ever the scarlet toga. he laid away with it 
most of the follies of youth. Ihe Merry 
Lads o' Dee " were disbanded for the last 
time, Nevertheless they had a dinner in 
the Royal Hotel, and a jolly evening was 
spent, jolly in every sense of the word. 
At this dinner, like warriors of old, 

“They fought their battles o'er again, 
And thrice they slew the slain.” 


At long last they parted, many ne’er to 
meet again, and at the parting there was 
some genuine sorrow. 


When Doddie got home once more he 
found but little change in Bogielea. Aggie 
Ogilvie was just the same Aggie as of old, 
though she told Doddles, as she still called 
him, that she was quite grown-up now. 

„Oh, well." replied our hero, for the 
matter of that, во am I. I shall be nineteen 
in a few months’ time.“ 

“ Quite an old man," said Aggie, smiling. 

“ But I really do feel old," insisted Dod, 
“ especially since I left off the red gown. 
The happy days of youth seem far, far 
behind me now." 

“ Oh! by the bye," cried Aggie, as if to 
change the subject, I have news for you. 
It only happened two or three weeks ago, 
and so I thought it would be better to keep 
it till you came. Can you guess ? ” 

* No, you tease. Out with it at once.” 

“ I’m sure you will be glad to hear it.” 

* Certain to, when, at long last, I do hear 
it." 

“Well, I sha'n't keep you in tig-tire 
(suspense) any longer, besides, Jimmie is 

— - . sure to be here to-night, so I would rather 
t you heárd all about it before he came." 


A Desperate Plight! 


Digit 
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Doddie aat down resignedly. 

Jimmie Raeburn, then, is well and 
strong now; you will hardly know him 
again, though his poor back will always 
be curved. Well, then, the parish school. 
master has gotten a better appointment in а 
village near to Elgin, and has gone. This 
made a vacancy. You can follow me so 
far, can't you ? " 

Oh! Aggie, Aggie, I can not only follow 
you, but pass you and leave you half a mile 
behind. What you want to tell me is that 
Jimmie Raeburn- -— ` 

„Our Jimmie, Doddles.“ 

* Well, our Jimmie, has applied for the 
appointment and secured it." 

“My!” cried Aggie, "how ever could 
you have guessed it? But of course a Master 
of Arts can guess anything almost. 

But I haven't told you all the news even 


,? 
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“No; but listen. The fishing has not 
been quite во good lately. Boats have 
taken to coming from Aberdeen and follow- 
ing the herring down the coast, and that has 
done poor father a lot of injury. Indeed, 
Doddles, it is making him look quite old. 
So I thought I might turn my few talents to 
account instead of burying them in the 
ground, and so I am taking evening pupils 
now, and I have a class of tive. Just think 
of that. And the money comes rolling in. 
Isn't it nice?“ 

“ Yes, dear, good Aggie, it is nice, but you 
know vou had about enough work before 
with housekeeping, and if you knock your- 
self up teaching French and English where 
will you be? Besides,” he continued, 
“what is the good of French to fisher 
folks * " 

"Oh!" replied Aggie, “all my pupils 
when they grow a bit older are going out 
to take situations as governesses. Quite 

rand!“ 

“ Good; and where is your schoolroom, 
sister?“ 

* Yes, do call me sister, I like that from 
you. But my schoolroom in bad weather 
ig the boat-house, and in fine weather— 
guess where we go?“ | 

Oh! that is easy—you go up into our 
old house in tbe tree." 

“ Doddles, you are clever. I suppose, 
after all, you do learn something at college 
besides growing a slight moustache. Yes, 
and the girls are all daft to get up there, 
and I often give them tea in the tree, but 
only if they have been extra good. If 
anyone is idle down she goes. That is my 
way of punishing my pupils." 

“ Bravo! Aggie. I can prophesy опе 
thing concerning your future." 

* Oh ! tell me, Doddles.“ 

“ Well, you're a plucky girl. and you will 
never get drowned—in a dry ditch." 

“Why, here comes Jimmie himself!” 
cried Aggie, and ГЇ call upon him to 
protect me against your chaff and banter, 
Doddles."' 

Doddles hurried to meet his little friend 
and to clasp his hand. 

Mutual congratulations followed. 

* But what has wrought such a change 
upon you, Jimmie!“ 

„Why.“ he answered. tho change began 
from the very first day you took me up to 
vour house in the tree, Doddie. The fresh 
sea air and the swoet companionship of my 
little mother here.“ 

He took Aggie Ogilvie's hand as he spoke, 
and gallantly raised it to his lips. 

“Though I am free from all pain now.” 
he added, and full of red blood, I am still 
the hunchback. But hasn't Aggie sprouted 
up into a fine lass? 

“That she has, Jimmie. 
mind to marry her." 


I have half a 
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“Thou shalt not marry thy grand- 
mother," said Aggie, laughing gaily. 

But nothing would satisfy Aggie now 
except their both coming into the cottage 
and having supper with her. Father was 
away out at sea, and she had given her 
pupils a holiday just that she might enjoy 
the pleasure of the boys’ company. Besides, 
she had cooked a delightful meal sufficient 
for all three, and father too, when he should 
return. 

And what & happy evening they spent, to 
be sure! And what a lot they had to tell 
and to ask each other ! 

“ There is no ill in a merry mind ” is a good 
old Scottish proverb. It is & true one. if 
the merriment be innocent, and guided by 
common-sense. Happiness is a sign of 
health. So, too, is optimism, And the trio 
who sat there that night were full of it. 
Nothing ever depressed Doddie, for any 
length of time, and. come to,think of it, I 
should say that optimism is one of the best 
assets one can have, who has his way to 
fight. 

Well, here were Aggie and Jimmie 
Raeburn too, without a single wish ever to 
leave Bogielea, settled down, one might say. 


But there was no such thing as settle about 
Doddie Lees. 


Now. an ordinary English student might 
marvel to see a Scottish graduate dressed 
in yellow oilskins and doing а seaman's 
duty on board a trawler, or the same young 
fellow with coat otf and sleeves rolled up 
scything down the yellow corn under the 
harvest sunshine. But Scottish students 
who are determined to enter professions 
which require a long and expensive course 
at medical or divinity halls have often to do 
things, in order to make money, from which 
Englishmen would shrink. But they suc- 
ceed, and that is the main point. They 
are poor. Yes, and proud; but labour 


gives independence. Says the immortal 
Burns : 


“Is there, for honest poverty, 
Wha’ hangs his head and a’ that? 
The coward-slave we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that. 


“For a' that, and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure and a’ tbat, 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a' that.“ 


Doddie had no intention of studying very 
hard that summer. His chief object was 
to earn a little cash, or rather to add to that 
which he had already managed to save. 
For he had made a mental vow that his 
medical education should not cost his hard- 
worked father a penny. 

That first summer, however, did not pass 
without adventure, nor a terrible tragedy at 
Bogielea. 

The herring fishery was in full swing, 
though it was but about a month past mid- 
summer, only the silver harvest comes from 
the very far north and reachea the eastern 
shores of Scotland long before it passes 
southwards. 

Two Aberdeen boats of immense size were 
among the fleet. 

Doddie had gone to sea in Ogilvie’s boat 
as an ordinary hand. He knew most things 
by this time, not only as regards the fishing, 
but the working and maneuvring of the 
boats. 

Now. storms are rare enough at this period 
of the year, but at times it does come on to 
blow a squall fiercely and suddenly. 

This fateful night was а particularly 
dark one, though the sea was calm. "There 
was no moon, and the sky was quite ob- 
scured by clouds that at sunset had appeared 
to be miles and miles deep. It is on such 


nights as these that the deep-sea fishermen 
cannot tell what may or may not happen, 
or from which direction the wind may come 
on to blow. 

“I don't like it. Dod,” said Ogilvie, ** and 
that is just telling you lad, but I hardly 
care to take in sail. [t may be but an eight 
or ten knot breeze after all. We'll keep as 
good an offing as possible, and our lights 
burning, and just trust in Providence." 

“ But look at the lightning, sir, quivering 
behind the clouds on the horizon. Appears 
to hode a storm, doesn't it?“ 

For every fire-faught or flash far east 
yonder brought out the shapes of the 
rolling cumulus, but there was no thunder 
that could be heard by those from Ogilvie's 
boat. 

Doddie was sitting well astern, the great 
boat simply drifting slowly eastwarda on 
the send of the tide. The boy was gazing 
at the village lights that appeared to be хо 
far away, and especially at one light, a 
bright red one. And he knew that close to 
that Aggie was sitting reading, or darning 
her father’s grey stockings. 

Suddenly Ogilvie clutched him by the 
arm. 

Look. lad! Look ! It is coming. We wil 
be caught aback. Slacken sheets. Down 
mainsail and jib. Round with her.” 

This order was almost screamed. And 
the hands acted instinctively, for the last 
words could scarce be heard in the roar of the 
squall that had leapt upon the boat as lion 
leapa upon ita prev. The men's heads 
awam as she rolled to starboard, lifting her 
bows at the same time. There was а 
bright blinding flash of lightning. the 
bewildering crash of thunder, seething white 
waters, and that was all. The great boat 
that had but a few hours before been sail- 
ing the ocean like a thing of life was crushed 
and crumbled and sinking fast. In a very 
few moments all was over and still again. 
and Doddie believed himself to be alone on 
that heaving and still angry sea. Xo. he 
was not alone—some one was struggling 
yonder in the water but a few yards away. 
and at the moment he saw him a life-buoy 
struck his own chin. Dragging this along. 
he soon reached the man, though who it was 
he could not tel! at first, for the darkness 
still continued. 

„Who in it? Here, clutch the life-buoy ! 
Is it you. Mr. Ogilvie? Oh. dear, I ат so 
glad. But you can swim well." 

© Гуе been hit with something," muttered 
Ogilvie. 

“ [ can swim for hours, sir, and ГЇЇ stand 
by you. Never fear; the worst is past. 

Ogilvie did not seem to have life enougb 
to swim, but just kept himself afloat, sup- 
ported by the home-made buoy. 

The sky now got momentarily clearer, 
and Doddie thought he could see something 
heaving dark against the borizon not a great 
way off. 

He struck out and reached it. It was а 
small dinghy, and. assisted by the lesser 
seas, he managed to right it. He now got 
hold of the painter and made slowly back 
towards the buoy. 

“We are saved, sir. Now make one 
effort and pull yourself together." 

“ТИ do what I сап, boy.” ‚ 

Doddie got in over the stern first without 
much ado, but getting Ogilvie up was а 
more difficult job. It was achieved at 
last, however, and they were comparatively 
safe. But without sail or oars, They were 
as helpless as if the dinghy had been 8 
wash-tub. 

It came on to blow a bit too off the land, 
and they were soon far away to tbe east. 
ward, and could no longer see even the 
light in Aggie's window. . 

When morn broke grey across that heaving 
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world of waters, no land was visible, nor 
ship nor sail of any kind in sight. 

Every man of the crew had probably gone 
down with the bra ve boat, and it seemed that 
they themselves were reserved for a worse 
fate. 

How the dinghy kept afloat was a marvel, 
but the spray broke over her, and Ogilvie, 
who had by this time recovered, took spell 
about in baling her out with sou’-westers. 

They talked but little. Despair had 
apparently taken possession of the old 
fisherman’s heart. But Doddie was young 
and hopeful. The pangs of hunger merged 
into a fevered kind of thirst as the day 
wore away. But they were quite out of the 
track of ships and only the merest chance 
could save them. 

Sea and wind went down at last. There 
was nothing but the heave of the waves 
that invariably follows & storm, or tells of 
on: raging far away. 

The sun sank red over tho water at last. 
and Ozilvie lay down and was soon asleep. 
Doddie covered him with his coat and sat 
there in the st ‘го sheets to watch for lights. 
But non: appeired, and at last he, too, 
succumbed, from utter weariness, and lost 
himself in slumber. 

In the first light of a summer morning the 
steamer from Inverness came pufting and 

paddling along, and the mate came below to 
report to the captain. 

“ A dinghy out yonder, sir," he said, ‘‘ and 
two dead men, I think, in it." 

“ Stop ship and send a boat.” 

The skipper rolled round on his other side 
and went off to sleep again, for he had been 
on deck most of the night. 

The "dead men" were awakened with 
great difficulty, but it was not until the 
evening of next day that they found them- 
selves back in Bogielea. All hands had been 
reported lost, and it seemed to Aggie, who 
was now half-hysterical with joy, as if her 
father and Doddles had risen from the 
grave and returned to her. 


The Btory of Doddie's struggles all those 
Our years at the university as a medical 
Student is too long to tell. It is that, 
Owever, of a poor brave young man who 
Was determined to go through with that 
Mi he had undertaken without taxing 

ове at home. His studies he did not 
consider hard, во he had time to teach in the 
5 and every summer he went back 

the fishing and the harvesting. These 


D* MURRAY was already acquainted with 
Picton Portion of the story which Mr. 
Picton now told. He was an old friend of 
Bob! 8, and this was one of the reasons why 
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that rmore and Stanford already knew 
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were to him only out-of-door sports, and he 
preferred them to the indoor toil of teaching. 

He went twice to the Arctic regions in 
the first steamers that ever reached “ the 
country " sealing and whaling, but he so 
managed matters that he did not lose a 
single session, and took his degrees at last 
with flying colours, for he had walked 
the hospitals regularly and was a splendid 
anatomist. А 

Не was asked one evening when dining with 
the Professor of Surgery what he thought 
of the whole curriculum. 

Young Lees, as I think we must now 
call him. smiled, but was silent. 

„Oh.“ said Professor P., tell me can- 
didly ; I won't be cross." 

„Well. sir.“ said George, I must speak 
my mind or say nothing. I consider, then, 
that lectures without demonstrations are of 
no earthly use, and that upon the whole I 
have learned more from books than ever 
I have done in the class-rooms. Of course, 
disse tions and your practical illustrations 
from the life or skeleton, Professor P., were 
of much advantage to me.” 

Professor P. bowed his gentlemanly head 
in acknowledgment of the compliment. 

And the hospital?“ he asked. 

“Good! Splendid, sir, if the students 
would be allowed to think and examine more, 
and if the physician moving from bed to bed 
with them would think less about himself 
and talk less. But, sir —— ““ 

“Well, what, sir?“ 

“I daresay it is difficult to screw old 
heads into young shoulders, and few students 
think much about anything else than fun 
and frolic. So long as they can keep up 
with the classes and get pitched through 
and capped and gowned they don’t troub'e. 

“Then,” he continued, “the examina- 
tions for degrees are not strict. As Burns 
would say, sir, he enters the university 
‘a stirk (heifer) and comes out ап ass.. 

“Mr. George Lees, sir.“ said Professor 
P. almost sternly, “ will you pass the 
walnuts ? " 

He was silent for a brief space, but soon 
broke out into a hearty laugh. 


Something strange, and for the time being 
inexplicable, had taken place, our hero 
found, during his last session at the medical 
hall. 

He found that the Saucy Kate, his father's 
good old boat, had been sold, and that he 
now owned two handsome large new ones, 


(То be continued.) 


DR. SILVER: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By REGINALD Н. POOLE. 


CHAPTER XVII.—SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


But although actual warfare had been 
banished from Kernagora, attempts to make 
it a subsidiary state had not entirely ceased. 
One of the attempts was almost successful 
and the life of the Prince had been taken. 
The rulership descended to his son, at that 
time only three years old. By the prompt 
action of the late Prince's advisers the 
boy's life had been saved and the indepen- 
dence of the country secured for a time. 
A council was formed to govern the country 
until the young Prince reached the age of 
sixteen. Ín the meantime Geoffrey Picton 
had charge of the boy. And his object had 
been to make him capable of taking over 
the reins of government when the time came. 

This was the past history of Michel 
Robert, Prince of Kernagora—Bob Inglis, 
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and that Ogilvie himself had а new boat 
equally well-built and beautiful. 

They took the water like swans, and their 
canvas was like the wings of the snowbird. 

Luck seemed to have favoured these new 
boats too, in every way, and as soon as the 
season came round all three meant to sail 
to the north, and meet the fish about Wick. 

His father was not very communicative 
on the subject. 

There was a mystery somewhere, but 
Doddie did not trouble himself much 
about it just then. But something else 
added to the mystery, for, going into the 
place one day in which the forged tomb- 
stone had always lain, railed off from the 
other portion of the room, he found to his 
surprise that it was no longer there. 


The Service, I suppose, needed men in 
those days just as the universities needed 
funds, and George Lees found not the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining a commission. 
I do believe that the young fellow could 
have taught his examiners many a thing 
they didn't know. 

But about two weeks before he went up 
there came a rat-tat-tat at his chamber 
door, and without waiting for an invitation 
in burst a student (doctor now he was) who 
had been all through the medical curriculum 
with him. He bore a very aristocratic 
name, but was always called Old Bob 
Ridley. He had spent the course in a 
leisurely way, seldom appeared in the 
hospital, and could hardly have tied an 
artery to save a life, or even put a tourni- 
quet on in the right place. Happily things 
havo altered since then. 

“ What, Bob! You here!” 

“ Yes, Dod, just enjoying my little self in 
London. Passing into the Navy week after 
next, you know." | 

“ You'll be plucked, Bob, as certain aa 
sunrise. Why, Bob, I wouldn't trust you 
to scarify a baby's gums." 

"I will not be plucked, lad. Fortuna 
favet fortibus " (fortune favours the brave). 
This was probably all the Latin Bob knew. 
But he struck his chest and did an attitude. 

“I offer my services to my country and 
Queen," he said, '* and they will not be re- 
fused. Come with me to dinner, Dod, and 
just Jet the world jog along as it will. No > 
Well, lend us a quid, old fellow." 

Dod could do that, and presently Bob 
Ridley went off singing. We'll be. free and 
happy still." 


who lay on the couch in the Headmaster's 
dining-room. 

Mr. Picton had travelled with his nephew 
and a tutor during the past ten years, and 
now, as the time approached when the 
Prince would assume his authority, his 
guardian decided to let him associate with 
boys of his own age. He sent him to Mill. 
wood School as the final process “ to make 
a man of him." 

But all this time other men had been 
watching the progress of the Prince with 
interest. They too had an object in view. 
If Picton and the Regency Council intended 
to bring forward on the day of coronation 
a man, they intended otherwise. It would 
not be a man who should be presented to 
the country, butan imbecile. Rumours had 
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already gone round the town of Settingen 
and the path had been prepared. Two men, 
Krontheim and Arnberg, had worked for this. 

If they brought their plan to success 
they were aasured of the final result. A 
people like the Kernagoreans would never 
submit to be ruled by any but a man, a real 
man. They were a nation of soldiers—of 
men—and they would want a Prince who 
should rule them by his own power. 

There would be dissatisfaction in Kerna- 
gora ; the men would be against their Prince 
and dissatisfied with the Regency Council. 
And if at this juncture another country 
should come in to help them, the indepen- 
dence of Kernagora would be gone in a week, 
and those men who had worked for this 
result would not go unrewarded ; so much 
had been promised them. Krontheim, the 
scientist at Abbey Grange, and Amberg, 
the watcher in Settingen, and all those who 
had worked with them, would receive their 
full reward, and their full vengeance also. 

Mr. Picton related this history and 
showed how the two men whom they knew 
as Dr. Silver and Mr. Schultz had worked 
in conjunction with the man in Settingen. 
While he was explaining how Schultz had 
acted, the doctor arrived. He made a 
careful examination of the Prince—or, as 
we know him better, Bob Inglis. He felt 
his pulse, lifted his eyelids, opened his 
mouth, then turned to Mr. Picton. 

^ What has occurred ? ” he asked. “ Have 
you any idea? Peculiar symptoms—most 
peculiar.” 

Mr. Picton shook his head. 
help you in the least. 
opinion? 

" Most peculiar symptoms! repeated 
the medical man. "I should imagine— 
but this is merely an opinion—1 imagine he 
is suffering from the effecta of some drug— 
narcotic—but most peculiar symptoms, 
most unusual." 

“ You don't think there is any danger? 

" No, scarcely. Heart actions appear 
almost normal.” The doctor bent down 
until his face almost touched that of the 
sleeper. ‘‘ No; but I would like to watch 
the case for a short time. Most peculiar 
symptoms,” | 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Picton. “TN 
stay with you. Now, you two boys, you 
had better clear for the present. Try to 
get some sleep if you can.” 

Dr. Murray accompanied Whitmore and 
Stanford from the room. Lou had better 
get to bed now,” he said. “ Don't trouble 
to come down to first school in the morning. 
Perhaps it would be as well if you came to 
see me first and learn how Inglis is going on." 

They thanked him and went off to bed, 
tired but not sleepy. After what they had 
heard it was almost impossible to sleep. 
They spoke in whispers of Inglis, of Mr. 
Picton, and of Dr.Silver. But at last, from 
gheer weariness, they slept. 

In the morning the other fellows in the 
dormitory wakened them, but with the 
Head's permission to back them up they 
refused to move. 

“Get up," said Hartigan, who was in 
their room. “Get out, will уоп?” But 
he gave up the struggle when he found they 
were determined to stay. 

" What was up last night? some one 
asked. Any more news about Inglis ? 

" Oh, do go away," Whitmore wailed. 
“Stanford and I are ill, and mustn't be 
disturbed. We haven't to be excited with 
questions.” 

“You rotters, and a damp sponge 
missed Whitmore’s head by a fraction of 
an inch. But as the second bell rang then 
they were left in peace, after receiving a few 
parting mementoes in the shape of towels 
and a few stray pieces of soap. 


“I cannot 
What is your 
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They did not take much advantage of 
their privilege. At a quarter-paat eight 
they were in the Head’s room. As he was 
not there they ventured to go through into 
the private part of the house. 

In the passage they paused again, and 
while they were discussing the advisability 
of retreat, Mr. Picton came from one of the 
rooms. 

“ Hullo! hullo!” he said, cheerfully. 
^ Thought you were going to have a morning 
in bed. How do you feel ? " 

“Very well, sir. We came to inquire 
about Bob." 

He is going on satisfactorily, but he is 
still sleeping. The doctor says there is no 
danger. however, and the sleep is almost 
natural. He will probably be awake in an 
hour or во.” 

Mr. Picton's hope was well founded. At 
the second interval of morning schoo. Whit- 
more and Stanford received a message that 
the Head wished to see them. They went 
to his study at once, and from there Dr. 
Murray took them into his house. 

“ Inglis has recovered almost completely,” 
he told them as they went into the dining- 
room. 

Inside the room Mr. Picton and Bob 
Inglis were sitting by the fire. '' Here are 
the two fellows who helped to get you out 
of the mess," remarked Mr. Picton when he 
saw the two boys. “I'll leave you to tell 
them the story." 

" Hullo, you chaps!"—there was 
doubt that Inglis was all right. You've 
had a fine game of hide-and-seek after те.” 

" Rather!" said Whitmore. ‘ Crumbs! 
I should think you must have had a fine 
time too. Whatever have you been doing? 

“Come and sit down and I'll tell you 
everything," and as the Head and Mr. 
Picton had left the room, they made them. 
selves comfortable while Inglis told his part 
of the story. 

The letter he had received through 
Coppack was from Dr. Silver, saying that 
he feared some attempt was about to be 
made to have Inglis expelled. If anything 
did occur Silver asked him to come im- 
mediately to him without letting anyone 
know. In the circumstances Inglis had 
followed this advice. At Abbey Grange 
Silver told him that he was in danger and 
gave many reasons for his statement. "The 
result eventually was that Inglis was made 
prisoner in one of the rooms at the top of 
the house. From here it was impossible 
to escape, though by climbing on the table 
he could manage to look through the small 
window. It was from here that he whistled, 
and he explained that he had whistled not 
once but dozens of times in the hope that 
some one might hear him. He had never 
heard the answering calls which Whitmore 
and Stanford had given, and on the fourth 
day the window was fastened up. 

But the most horrible part of his im- 
prisonment had been the nights. By some 
device, of which he did not know, strange 
lights shone in the room, and these had 
prevented him from sleeping. Even when 
these were taken away weird noises had 
kept him awake. Only during the daytime 
had he been able to sleep, and how it came 
that he fell asleep on the last night he did 
not know. He was unable to recall what 
had taken place after his last meal had been 
brought up. 

"I must have been played out, I sup- 
pose," Inglis concluded. “ Though my 
uncle thinks it was due to some drug. 
Anyway, the next thing I remember was 
waking in this place about an hour ago, and 
then you beggars coming in." 

Jolly fine! was Whitmore's comment; 
and Stanford said:. What a rotten bounder 
that fellow Silver must be! 
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“Have they found out about the coins 
yet? ” Inglis asked. 

As a matter of fact nothing was ever 
definitely proved. But as Schultz never 
returned to the school and the whole truth 
of his dealings with Beazley was made 
known, no proof was required, and the 
physics master received some of the blame 
he deserved. Beazley even made a speech 
on the subject at the G.E. meeting. 

" Schultz was a rotter and he did us all,” 
Beazley said. He took me in like an 
infant, and I should like to have a quiet talk 
with him. I propose we have a feed when 
Inglis comes back just to welcome him.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

“ Whitmore, my son," said Bea zle ^s 
I forgive you. Life is too short to Dun 
say you forgive the wicked Beuzley who was 
done brown by that sinful cross. breed called 
Schultz.” 

" Beazley,” said Whitmore pleasantly, 
“you're an ass. But I shake with you,” 
and the ancient enemies were reconciled. 

There were many other explanations 
made, but only Whitmore and Stanford were 
ever aware that Inglis was more than an 
unfortunate youth who, having some money 
falling to him, had been kidnapped. But 
this waa quite sufficient to clear up the 
shady things of the past. He returned 
after the Christmas holidays and took his 
place once more in the Remove. 

For Mr. Picton had decided that he should 
stay there a little longer. It would be part 
of his training for the life before him. And 
às there has been an Englishman for many 
years assisting in the government of Kerna- 
gora it is more than possible that the tra- 
dition will continue. Whitmore has de- 
veloped a sudden passion for his German 
rummar, and is even studying the difference 

tween that language and the dialectic 
German of Kernugora. Stanford is also 
much interested. and between the two 
linguists he is making progress. 

Mr. Picton, for obvious reasons, was not 
able to take any steps against Dr. Silver. 
He sent back the car which he had“ bor- 
rowed.” A few days later it was reported 
that the scientist had gone abroad, and 
Abbey Grange, which had not been bought, 
but taken on lease for two years, was closed. 

Whether any attempts to capture the 
Prince of Kernagora will be made in the 
future is an open question. But one thing 
is certain: when Bob Inglis. or Prince 
Michel if you will, accompanies the G.E. 
Society on their pienics to Grange Woods 
he will not meet Doctor Silver. 
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| ames the following morning a messenger 

presented himself at the padre’s, saying 
that the Topa desired to thank personally 
the brave youth who had slain the black 
jaguar and saved the life of the Indian 
maiden, and hoping that all the three would 
honour his humble abode by paying him 
a visit some time during the day. 

“ You are in luck," said the padre, when 
the messenger had gone, with a promise 
that the three would wait upon the Topa 
in an hour's time. * The muchacha must 
have been his grand-daughter and only 
descendant, on whom he sets very great 
store. He would not send for you unless 
he meant to give you a substantial reward, 
and, if you work the oracle carefully, he 
may reveal to you the situation of the silver 
mine." 

“Tf he do," said Quiller, ** we shall be 
very grateful to n. "Twould suit our pur- 
pose a vast deal better to gather a bit o' 
money quickly, and make our way to one 
o’ the ports—say Callao, if it be not too far 
awav—and pay for our passages home like 
gentlemen, with a trifle for extras over 
and to spare. A vast deal better 't would 
be than toilin’ in the mines for nob'dy do 
know how long, and savin' up slowly, and 
goin' home at the finish 's poor '8 crows." 

" Ciertemente! But you would not forget 
the man who has befriended you?!“ 

" Not we. You should have your share, 
ns And if ever you do соте to Eng- 

d.“ he added, “which I s'pose edn't 
very likely, don't ’e forget to pay a visit 
to Mevagissey. Ax for Ed'ard Quiller. 
Anybody down to Q'ay ?ЇЇ tell ’e where I 
do live, and I'll make 'e welcome as flowers 
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1 May." 


“So you would, my friend, I believe; 
but your delightful home, with the very 
queer name, Mevag.g.is-s-sio," he splut- 
tered, and smiled, “is quite beyond me 
yes. I must stay here with my flock. And 
more easily shall I stay if I know where I 
сап fill my sack with silver—when it is 
needed, for the church, and when the luck 
of the tables is against me.” 

Seems to me at it's mostly again' 'e. 
Take my advice, and leave the tables alone.” 

Е How сап I + They owe me so much." 

, And will never pay." 

, Yes! if I play on." 

„ Never! They'll ruin e, and the church 
8 well. "Tis like playin’ wi’ the devil." 

‚ And a long purse I shall have to play 
"s with if you discover the whereabouts of 
E silver Mine,” returned the padre, setting 

Ne advice aside, and anticipating the ex- 
шен of в continuous indulgence in his 
THE vice. 

e Spaniards be a famous le for 
B said Quiller, at 5 A I've 
xi п say; and you do remind me о” 
R 9 our own. A long spoon you'll need 
чы Т Wi the devil, and," added he, by 

y of exposition and application, '*he'll 
h t le at the finish, padre, and leave ’e 

„лгу WI an empty bowl.” 

n ha! ha!" laughed the padre. 
ds excellent, proverbio / I will keep it in 
98 A rare Piece of luck was it for Terencio 
vil * the nieta of the old Indian, and we 
vill bl that the spoon he will supply 
he la ы enough for the purpose." And 
0 0 ed аш. But, turning to Teren- 
Parente bkn now anything about his 

Very little, 


Ю far аз I can He never knew his father, 


make out, and his mother— 
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THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER VI.—TOPA INCA YUPANQUI. 


well! he would have been better off without 
her." 

` Irlandesa, is she? 

“ Iss! like 'taties; as Irish as she can 
be." 

* But this is the real land of the patata. 
Does she drink ? " 

Like a fish." 

" Ниш!” returned the padre, and he 
looked through the window to where 
Terence and Will were playing among the 
trees. His eves followed the Irish lad in 
al his movements in a dreamy reflective 
manner as if he were turning over in his 
mind some previous thoughts about him 
which he had hitherto kept carefully to 
himself. 

“Why do 'e want to know?” asked 
Quiller, after curiously watching him, and 
breaking in upon his reverie. 

* To piece together a few shreds of useful 
information," answered the padre. ** Strange 
—very strange." he muttered, under his 
breath, “ if it should prove to be true! He 
may have been guided here providentially 
for the very purpose." These words, which 
Quiller overheard, were a great puzzle to 
him. and he could scarcely follow them up. 
Again the padre fell into a reverie, and 
before Quiller attempted to rouse him from 
it the messenger reappeared, and the padre 
said, *“ Here is the Topa’s servant. Call in 
the muchachos, and good fortune attend 
you in this momentous interview." 

The Topa's dwelling was a little apart 
from the other houses on the extreme 
eastern. verge of the village. It com- 
manded а magnificent view. Straight 
out upon а thick pine forest it looked, 
stretching far away up the sides of the 
mountains, and extending north and south 
as far as the eye could reach, broken only 
by deep ravines and overtopped throughout 
its whole length by the white ridges of the 
mighty Cordilleras. The dwelling itself, 
which waa of one storey, covered a consider- 
able area. It was built of immense blocks 
of granite. intermingled with porphyry, 
fitted together with such perfect skill that 
the line of juncture was difficult to trace. 
And vet the dwelling was thatched—cleverly 
thatched, but still thatched—with strong 
maize straw. It consisted of several rooms 
with separate entrances. The rooms had no 
communication with each other. More like 
a series of spacious compartments were they, 
arranged along three sides of a square, each 
compartment complete in itself, and with 
no windows of any kind. The light came 
through the doorways, which were very 
wide at the base, but narrower at the top, 
the side posts inclining toward each other, 
and surmounted by enormous lintels. The 
doorway of the room occupied by the Topa 
was in the middle of the upper line, looking 
directly across the square, and through the 
ample opening to the majestic mountains 
beyond. 

When the three were ushered in they 
could only see along the straight line of 
light that, entering at the doorway, rested 
against a curtain of furs suspended on the 
opposite wall. On both sides of the light- 
line everything was buried in deep shadows. 
The pelt of the jaguar. which had been 
skinned the night betore, lay in a heap just 
within the threshold. The visitors glanced 
from side to side in their endeavour to 
pierce the gloom. So silent was it that, at 
first, they thought the room must be empty. 
They were not aware that the strong light 
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in which they stood revealed to the in- 
visible watcher, or watchers, every move- 
ment, every feature, every expression, and 
that, so far as sight was concerned, they 
were at a great disadvantage. The old 
Indian was watching them with searching 
eyes. 

A movement to the left of the light-line 
caused them to look in that direction. 
Gradually, as their vision became accus- 
tomed to the darkness, they discerned the 
shadowy forms of a few people gathered 
about the shrivelled figure of an aged man 
deeply sunken within the cushioned folds 
of a low chair. His eyes, steadily fixed upon 
them, were glowing in the shadows like 
points of tire. He made a sign to his atten- 
dants. They raised him in the chair, and 
carried him into the very centre of the shaft 
of light. There, within ful view of the 
visitors, they set him down again, avoiding 
most carefully the least jar, and placing the 
chair against the furs which covered the 
wall. 

A curious picture did the old Indian 
present to the surprised and admiring eyes 
of Quiller and the two lads. From the 
padre's references to him they had formed 
some vague notion as to what he would look 
like, but they had never expected to behold 
a form attired in a costume so picturesque, 
or to behold а form so attenuated and 
shrunken with advanced age. The Topa's 
face was of the hue of old dried parchment, 
and scored with innumerable lines. Not onlv 
were there crows' feet about his eyes, but 
his whole countenance was a study in 
whorls—the minute and intricate tracery 
of the gentle and patient artist, Time. His 
cheeks were sunken, and the bones under 
his eyes and about his chin were very 
prominent. His nose had kept its sharp 
aquiline shape. He was beardless. More 
like an animated mummy than a man did 
he seem except for his fiery eyes. These 
were very dark, a brownish-black, and had 
either preserved or recovered the lustre of 
his younger days. The eyes of youth were 
they, informed with the sagacity of years, 
and brimming over with an amazing vitality. 
Even in the sunshine their brilliancy was 
remarkable. Not at his visitors so much as 
through them did he look, and he gave them 
the impression that he might be a terrible 
man, capable of wresting out of those 
who acknowledged his authority the hidden 
secrets of the heart. 

So wasted in body was he that his gar- 
ments hung upon him like cere-clothes. 
But the garments themselves, and their 
decorations, were rich and unfamiliar. A 
long yellow robe, woven of the finest vicuna, 
and almost equal in texture to a splendid 
silk, enveloped him ; it was held in its place 
by a scarlet girdle of the same beautiful 
material; about his head was a turban of 
many folds, the two colours, yellow and 
scarlet, alternating, while beneath it was 
& fillet, with depending fringes in front, 
reaching down to his eyebrows, and com- 
posed of alternate strands of scarlet and 
gold. The fillet was the badge of his descent 
from the Incas, the Imperial borla once 
rudely snatched by a common Spanish 
soldier from the lordly brow of Atahuallpe, 
the entrapped reigning sovereign of Peru. 
From the top of the turban two strange 
feathers protruded, plucked from the tail of 
the coraguinque, a bird carefully preserved 
in the time of the Incas for the exclusive 
purpose of furnishing the monarch’s headgear. 
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These feathers, with the borla, were con- 
sidered to be the peculiar insignia of royalty. 
and only two birds of this particular 
species were supposed by the ancient Peru- 
vians to exist at one time. The Topa's ears 
had been pierced in his younger days, and 
the lobe drawn down, and the orifice gradu- 
ally enlarged, until now the tip of the lobe 
nearly touched his shoulder. In each orifice 
was inserted a large circular earring of 
beaten gold finished off by a drop of gold 
in the form of a claw set with a magnificent 
emerald. Around his neck, and falling upon 
his breast, was a massive gold chain of 
curious Indian workmanship, every link 
representing a flower, and in the centre of 
every flower an emerald, while the pendant 
was a flower twice the size of the rest, with 
an emerald for its centre as large as a broad 
bean, and something like à bean in shape, 
and of a most unusual lustre. But even this 
was eclipsed by the deep brilliancy of the 
Topa's eyes. | 

He singled out Terence at once, and 
beckoned him to draw nearer. The ruddy 
hair of the Irish lad, and his fresh com- 
plexion, and the merriment in his light blue 
eyes, evidently attracted him ; and Terence, 
unabashed, stepped forward, and gazed with 
increased interest into the old man's face. 

“ You are the one who killed the jaguar, 
are you not ? " he asked, in tones surprisingly 
clear notwithstanding their tremulousness. 

“ Yes," said Terence, simply. 

“ It was a brave deed—a very brave deed,” 
and a smile flickered across his thin lips 
and over his wrinkled face. A greater 
service than you think did you render by 
the rescue of the solitary descendant, after 
myself, of the royal race. Huarina is the 
only child left to me, the one remaining 
daughter of the son, of the son, of the son of 
my son, for I am very old; and she is the 
light of my eyes and the pride of my life. 
Nothing to keep me here would there have 
been had she fallen beneath the talons of 
the jaguar." i 

Glad am I that she has been saved to 
you, responded Terence, for the Topa had 
paused as if in expectation of a reply. 

"She thanked you at the time, but I 
would like her to thank vou again, and in 
& manner more befitting your exploit. 
Huarina ! " and the maiden, clad in creamy 
white, with an exquisite adornment of the 
iridescent feathers of the humming-bird 
about her throat and along the edges of 
her gown, rose from beside her aged relative 
and awaited his further commands. ** Show 
him how grateful a descendant of the 
Incas can be to one who has served her so 
courageously.” 

To the astonishment of Terence and his 
two companions, she lifted the costly chain 
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from the Topa’s neck, and, stepping forward, 
placed it gracefully, and with a winning 
smile, around the neck of her rescuer. 
Please accept this as a slender token of a 
maiden's gratitude," said she, and, dropping 
upon one knee, she lifted his tattered coat 
and kissed the hem of it, then quietly retired 
to her former place. 

But began Terence, remonstrating, 
when the Topa stopped him. 

These two, they are your friends, and 
to them also, for your sake, some little gift 
shall be made. Let them step nearer. 
Huarina, your task is not finished vet." 

Rising again, she took from the lap of the 
old man two beautiful specimens of native 
workmanship, each representing an ear of 
ripened maize, the corn in gold and the 
enfolding sheath in silver, with delicate 
silver strands in imitation of the tassels, 
and, advancing with the same winning smile 
to where Quiller and Will now stood by the 
side of Terence, she presented them, simply 
saying, You are his friends," and retired 
once more. 

“It is very good of you," said Quiller, 
making an awkward bow, which Will 
seconded with murmured thanks. 

These are Huarina’s gifts, returned the 
Topa, glancing at Quiller and Will; then, 
turning again to Terence, he said: * What 
can I do for you? Have you any desire 
that I can satisfy? Speak! and if it be 
in my power to help you, and please you, 
I will." 

.“ Sure, and I would like Huarina to 
accept the jaguar skin as & keepsake from 
me, said he. 

* As a trophy of your valour," added the 
Topa, and his wrinkled face puckered into 
a smile. She will prize it. But you, your- 
self ? " and he waited for his reply. | 

“Faith, and it would plase me most, I’m 
thinkin'," said Terence, after a pause, and 
your honour could help me beet by puttin' 
me in the way to pay my passage home, 
&nd, of course, the passages of Will and 
Quiller.” Little did he know the value of 
the chain he was wearing, or that the ears 
of maize which his companions held in 
their hands were made of refined silver and 
the purest gold. These were very much 
more than sufficient to carry them home. 
His mind was running on the silver mine. 
and the thought was possessing him that, 
if the Topa would only reveal ita locality, 
they could procure enough of the precious 
ore themselves to meet all their needs. 
* And your honour would do that for us," 
continued Terence, ** by telling us where we 
can find the silver mine of the Incas." 

The smile faded from the Topa’s face, and 

ће becamevery grave. For some minutes he 
was lost in reflection. Then he said, You, 
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want to know where the mine is, not to 
work it, not to tell others about it, but to 
see it for yourselves and to obtain sufficient 
silver from it to carry vou to the coast and 
to take you across the seas ? " 

* You've hit the nail clear on the head,” 
said Terence. * Bedad! and that is what 
we want exactly.” 

When Terence’s words had been inter- 
preted, and the Topa had fully gra-ped 
their meaning, he continued, deliberately, 
* The situation of the silver mine ts à care- 
fully guarded secret. No lode is there. even 
in Potosi, so rich as this. To satisfy the 
craving of the padre, and to pav his debts, 
once he was taken there, blindfolded, and 
allowed to help himself—doubtless he has 
told you about it. But, except his, no eyes 
have beheld it save the eyes of my own 
people. TI cannot deny your request; 
still, 1 must ask you, during part of the 
journey, to submit to the binding of your 
eyes." 

" We will do that same," answered 
Terence, readily promising for his com- 
panions, whom he could not easily consult, 
and with no desire to defraud the padre. 
Indeed, the padre was not in his mind. 
Quiller would have liked him to press the 
request that they might yo open-eyed ; 
but well was it that he kept silent, and that 
Terence answered immediately and. without 
consultation, for any suspicion the Topa 
might have had that they intended to dim- 
close the secret, and use the mine for their 
own ends, was thereby disarmed. 

" Prepare vourselves to start with to- 
morrow's dawn," said the Topa. “I will 
send guides with you, and labourers to 
dig the ore, and furnace men to smelt it on 
the spot. You will need to stay there 
some time. The silver shall be run into 
ingots, as many as ten mules can carry ; 
and the mules will be provided for vou, with 
drovers and guards, to convey the treasure 
to the coast. There you can dispose of it, 
or as much of it as you need. The rest you 
can take with you. I am weary and must 
4leep. But, before you go, to you, Terencio, 
the rescuer of my nieta, I commit these 
feathers, the ensurers of obedience," and, 
as he bent his head, one of his attendants 
drew them gently from his turban, and 
placed them reverently in Terence's hand. 
"Guard them with the utmost care, and 
restore them when they can serve you no 
longer. You will find a messenger ready to 
bring them back to me. They will be a 
passport for you among my people. Show 
them, and speak, when you are in doubt 
or danger, and your word will be as mine— 
it will be done. And now I am very weary ; 
my age wearies me, and sleep is imperative, 
and so I bid you farewell.” 
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WARRICK AND I. 
By Јонх M. Enap, 


Author of “Ralston's Unfortunate Stratagem,” * The Affair with Apsley,” ete. 


№": day was wet, so we didn't visit the 

“ Smugglers’ Cave," as we named it. 
The following day, however, after tea, we 
strolled along in ite direction; and whom 
should we meet—evidently coming from the 
place—but the very fellow we had come into 
contact with before. He passed without the 
slightest sign of recognition. 

“ Tt looks as if he had been excavating,” 
said Warrick, when he was out of earshot ; 
“ his knees are more marked than ever with 
clay.” 
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“It’s a jolly good thing we weren't ten 
minutes sooner, or we might have bumped 
heads in the tunnel," I answered. 

We soon reached the tunnel, and, as the 
eoast was clear, raised the ivy and entered. 
I crept through without difficulty—the man 
had indeed been enlarging it. We larked 
about for a bit, and then we discovered a 
passage which we had missed on the previous 
visit. It led in an inland direction, and, 
as all the light with the exception of a 
solitary ray came from the large cave, the 


farther we followed its windings the darker 
it became ; in fact, we both tripped several 
times over large stones lying in our path. 

The passage ended in a small circular cave, 
and the mystery of the ray of light was 
explained; it came through a miniature 
opening for which some enterprising 
" bunny" was responsible. The crust of 
earth was thin, the hole being only about 
two feet in length. 

» Hist!" I said. “I thought I heard 
voices.” 


— — — — — 
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Warrick looked through the hole. 
second he turned. 

“ Say, this is the Cleft,’ and Milne and 
Fergus are sitting discussing sports. 

I looked in turn. It was as he said. 

The “Cleft " із a favourite rendezvous for 
the school. It is simply a cleft, or small gully, 
at the head of which some thoughtful person 
in days gone by had constructed a rude seat. 
Shaded as it is by a couple of magnificent 
beeches, it forms a most inviting spot; 
many an idle hour Warrick and I have there 
spent. The hole through which we were 
spying was almost on & level with the seat, 
and the seat itself was only & yard from 
where we were standing. 

“ Got a pin?” I whispered. 

Warrick grinned delightedly. “ I have," 
he answered, but we need a stick.” 

He routed about for a bit, and after some 
trouble found a stick of the needful length. 
Having made a notch in the end of it, he 
fixed the pin in position with a piece of thin 
string. I could scarcely contain myself. 
The situation had such possibilities ! 

" Shut up,” whispered Warrick, sticking 
the pin into my leg. 

I stopped sniggering suddenly—Warrick 
fortunately had his hand over my mouth 
in time to smother the yell to which I gave 
vent. 

" Listen! " he said, by way of diversion. 

Fergus was speaking. 1 could recognise 
his voice anywhere. 

“I think,” he was saying. perhaps, all 
things considered, it would be advisable to 
curtail sports considerably. The time de- 
voted to cricket and football seems to me 
to be out of all proportion to their worth.” 

Fergus is a little fellow with no physique 
worth mentioning—indeed, Macpherson, who 
occasionally makes use, of outlandish similes 
with much success, once put the matter 
bluntly by saying that Fergus “ had a chest 
like a shilling rabbit." He takes no interest 
in school games—says we should be above 
that sort of thing. Incidentally, Fergus is 
the dandy of the school—wears immense 
collars and a monocle. Не is not popular. 

Milne, on the other hand, pays no more 
attention to the crease of his trousers than 
I—well—than Warrick does. Milne is as 
popular as Fergus is unpopular. 

Milne argued the point. 

Fergus pointed out that exams. were near, 
and said that the honour of the school was at 
stake. 

Anything affecting the supposed honour 
of the school was touching Milne in a raw 
place, and he actually began to listen to 
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Fergus. Neither Warrick nor I cared much 
che they curtailed sports or not; but 


th of us, for various reasons, felt it to be 
our duty to oppose Fergus in every possible 
Way. It was necessary, therefore, for Milne 
to be strengthened in his opposition to 
Fergus, 


Warrick took the matter in hand. He 
gently pushed his miniature lance through 
the hole, and directed it to the few square 
inches of Milne’s trousers which were in 
and Gently, very gently, he pushed in 
the pin, and then drew it quickly back out 
of sight. It had just touched Milne, and 
e merely stirred uneasily. Again Warrick 
Ка быды. this time Milne, still talking to 
the unconscious Fergus, felt cautiously with 


his hand if the pin were sticking in the seat 
Or in his nether 
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W "e ll give Fergus a turn," whispered 
arrick, suiting the action to his words. 


Niu without making remark, also began 
eel along the seat for the offending pin. 
nag standing with my handkerchief stuffed 
бы my mouth, and, although I couldn't 
= their faces, I could picture them, which 
a8 more than enough, for a corner of my 


andkerchief going too far back, I had to 
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bolt along the passage out of earshot. I 
returned as soon as possible. Warrick, 
meantime, had urged the pin into Fergus's 
anatomy, and Fergus had been, and was, 
searching carefully around. 

seem to be sitting on a pin," he said. 

" [Indeed ! " responded Milne, in a dry 
tone. Fergus has a reputation for practical 
joking, and Milne was apparently suspicious. 

Warrick waited until they had settled 
down again; then, just at a moment when 
Fergus had placed his hand on the seat, gave 
Milne a severe prog. Milne rose suddenly. 
He must have imagined that Fergus was 
undoubtedly responsible. 

Sir, he said, in a most indignant voice, 
“ you are neither a sportsman nor a gentle- 
man." 

Whereupon he strode off. Fergus was left 
sitting. 1 know he looked astonished. 

" Now for the finale," said Warrick, fixing 
the pin more securely. 

Allow me," I said eagerly. 

Warrick handed over the weapon, and I 
took aim—and pushed. Fergus leaped into 
the air, and at the same time made a remark 
which was hardly parliamentary. For a 
time he searched around the seat; he even 
looked into the hole; but, of course, although 
we could see him against the light, he was 
unable to see us. Finally he gave up the 
mystery and went off. 

" | don't think Milne will discuss sports 
with Fergus fora time," said Warrick, with a 
grin. 

I acquiesced. 

The other fellows never knew how much 
they owed to us in the matter. 

For the next day or two we spent all our 
spare time lying in wait with our weapon. 
І really had no idea till then that the“ Cleft "' 
was so popular. We had to be careful. 
however, for the fellows began to watch and 
search around ; many, indeed, tried to push 
a stick into the hole ; but I was always ready 
with a stone to block the passage. Warrick 
and 1, however, are agreed that with one 
exception—of which more anon—the most 
exciting episode was with Constable Burgess 
and Simpkins minor, which took place the 
day after the affair with Fergus and Milne. 

Simpkins minor was sitting on the seat, 
and Warrick was just about to begin operat- 
ing, when P.C. Burgess—the only policeman 
in the place—came up. . 

" Fine day," he remarked to Simpkins, 
as he sat down. Burgess is stout, even for 
a country policeman; he had been doing a 
lot of walking, and in a few minutes—to our 
delight—he was asleep on duty! 

Simpkins is a timid youngster; he seem- 
ingly hadn’t yet heard of the pin mystery, 
for he was sitting quietly reading. We 
waited until the constable was snoring 
comfortably, and then Warrick gave him 
а prog. P.C. Burgess sat up suddenly. 

* I must have been sleeping," he said. 

" You were," ventured Simpkins minor 
politely. 

* Well, well" said the constable, “ no 
harm done.” 

He was composing himself again when 
Warrick gave him another prog. 

“ Aw ! " gasped the constable, “ I must be 
sitting on a pin." 

He searched his trousers carefully, then 
he examined the seat, and finally, from force 
of habit, he pulled out his note-book and 
scratched his head. His ruminations came 
to naught, and again he sat down carefully. 

Simpkins minor plainly thought the con- 
stable was going wrong in his head; he 
edged away to the extreme end of the seat. 

Warrick left the constable in peace for 
five minutes ; then again artistically applied 
the pin. P.C. Burgess promptly lost his 
temper. 

„Ha!“ he said severely to Simpkins 
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minor, “ I'll teach you to stick pins into me. 
I saw ye do it." 

Circumstantial evidence was against poor 
Simpkins. He paled, and, muttering some- 
thing, took to his heels and ran, with Burgess 
in hot pursuit. A stout policeman has little 
chance against a small boy as far as sprinting 
is concerned, and Burgess soon relinquished 
the chase. Returning to the Cleft. he placed 
his helmet on the seat and stood mopping 
his noble brow with a red pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

Then Warrick had а brilliant idea. 
Burgess was standing with his back to us, 
and was in the act of sitting down, when 
Warrick with the stick pushed the helmet 
along the seat, and the weighty Burgess sat 
right on the top of it. 

It was a bewildered constable who rue- 
fully surveyed the helmet, and the language 
he used was forcible! Shortly afterwards 
he moved away, murmuring to himself : 
* Well, I never." 

Warrick and I fell on each other and 
howled. We had scarcely recovered when 
Warrick. who was looking out through the 
hole, said with jubilation : °“ I see the Head 
coming." 

" Oh, snakes!” I stuttered. 
risk it?“ 

Rather.“ said Warrick. 

The Head, with his tall lean figure and his 
firm chin, somehow has always an awe- 
inspiring effect on us all. His imperturba- 
bility is absolute; but for his eyes, which 
flash occasionally. his face would be sphinx- 
like. I had a sinking feeling about my 
waistcoat at the idea of touching the sacred 
person of the Head. 

Warrick had no such qualms, for, just as 
the Head seated himself, he applied the pin. 
The Head rose quickly, and, as ull the others 
had done, searched in vain for the cause of 
offence. Арап he seated himself, and again 
Warrick applied his weapon. The Head 
rose suddenly with an exclamation, and, 
getting his eyes on the hole, began to in- 
vestigate with his stick. I jammed in a 
brick just in time. 

" I think we had better move," I whis. 
pered. I had an uncomfortable foreboding 
that the Head, as was his custom, would get 
to the bottom of the thing. 

(To be concluded.) 
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PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


(To my Form- Master.) 


O you remember how, in class one morning, 
Following Cæsar through some wide-stretched 
state 

Into his winter-quarters, bored and yawning, 
You called on me to rise and scintillate ? 

But I, frail youth, sought refuge in excuses, 
Pleading that other toils had held me thrall, 

And how the * Gallic Маг” a work abstruse is, 
And this the hardest chapter of them all. 

Whereat you stormed, terming my conduct“ shifty,” 
My plea a fib, with scanty reason drest, 

Aud bade me sit down quickly and write fifty 

Of Vergil’s best. 


Yet later when, released from cares of study, 

I came upon you at the seventh tee,“ 
A golfer grim and gloriously muddy, 

Showing some novice what a drive should be, 
And when the ball you meant to send to glory 

Just tottered feebly to an early grave, 
You summoned to your aid the old old story 

Of sun in eyes and clubs that misbehave. 
8o, if you think the matter out, as I did, 

We're quite, you'll own it in your heart of hearts, 
Although that bole was halved, while Gaul's 

divided 
Into three parts! 
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THE STARLIGHT S“ GUEST. 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 


Author Qf “A Week-End Adventure," “An Interrupted Cruise," etc. 


ITHER the “ morn's tide ” was a very early 
one, or else our eagerness and keenness 
to be off had kindled a like feeling in our 
good sailiny-master's breast, for 1 seemed 
hardly to have lain down when I was aroused 
by sounds of activity over my head, and, 
hastily dressing in a négligé of trousers and 
pea-jacket, I clambered on deck, to find 
Donald and the boy busily employed 
getting up the mainsail, though the sun 
was not yet above the eastern hills and 
everything around was shrouded in an early- 
morning white haze. 

Little I cared what the hour was, though 
I knew it must be very very early. but 
get to work to lend a hand, first with the 
sails, then with the capstan, and by the 
time the anchor was up I was deeply 
gratified to notice that Donald, after keenly 
watching me out of the corner of his eye, 
became distinctly more cordial in his manner 
—respectfulness had never been lacking 
evidently relieved to find he had not a 
“ duffer " to deal with after all, but one who 
had some knowledge, at all events, of sea- 
faring and who would be a help, rather 
than a hindrance, in the working of the 
yacht. 

It was not till we were well under wav, 
and the sun had risen some time and the 
mists were already dispersing, that the 
Jeddy," as Donald called her. aroused from 
her sle^p, in spite of all the noise we had been 
making. 

I was leaning on the rail. drinking in“ 
the glorious scene with my eves and the 
splendid air with the fullest capacity of my 
lungs, whilst Donald steered and Peter 
had dived below to get breakfast ready, 
when I heard an indignant voice behind 
me. Why didn’t you wake me?“ 

Then suddenly the tone changed, injured 
dignity vanished, and delight mingled with 
almost awestruck admiration was expressed 
in а long-drawn “ Oh-h," and in a moment 
she was at my side, gazing on such scenery, 
such surroundings, as neither of us had 
seen, or imagined. even in dreams. 

Accustomed as we were to cruising in the 
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picturesque, but flat and monotonous, East 
Anglian waterways, these western High- 
lands, now being gradually revealed to us 
by the glorious light of the newly risen sun, 
were indeed a " revelation " in the truest 
sense, of the beauty and grandeur of 
Nature. 

And at such an hour, on & summer's 
morning, Nature herself seems fresh and 
new from the hand of Nature's God, as she 
must have seemed on the day of first crea- 
tion, in 8pite of the thousands of years 
which have rolled by since the " hilla stood 
up from the waters, and the waters took 
their appointed place." 

Many pens more capable than mine have 
described the sight our eyes rested upon 
that morning, as we sailed out of Oban 
Bay into the more open waters to the 
South of Mull. and I hope my readers will 
some day—if thev have not already done 
so—see that grand sight for themselves. 
Sufficient be it to say that it is a sight to 
be remembered for a lifetime, to remain 
ever fresh in the memory, and to be recalled 
ever and again when far away in gloomy 
town, and hot, close office, as a refreshing 
and invigorating thought. 

Hardly could my wife and I tear our- 
selves away from the deck when Peter's 
bell tinkled below for breakfast; but the 
good air of the morning had awakened other 
sensations as well aa joy of living. so hunger 
at last drove us below, and we ate such a 
breakfast as we had not done for many 
months. 

And when we glanced at the cabin clock 
it was pointing to sir! And we had been 
up, or, rather, / had, for an hour and a- 
half. 

Now. I must not wait to describe our 
cruise amongst the fascinating Western 
Islands, full as it was of most intense en- 
joyment. every hour bringing its special 
interest and excitement, every day bringing 
us to more delightful spots than the last. 

I long to tell how we braved the strong 
tides of the Minch; how a summer gale 
made us fly to an out-of-the-way little 
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harbour we had never heard of ; how Donald 
and Peter came to regard me as fully capable 
of taking my proud porition as skipper, 
after I had got into the way of handling the 
Starlight as easily as I could my own little 
Thelma; how we caught great catches of 
pollock, cod, and flat-hsh, and gradually 
settled down into seafaring life as if it was 
our own proper existence, instead of only 
—alas !——a passing joy. 

But I must hasten on to our adventure 
in the secluded sea-loch to which Donald 
took us, after we had sailed and cruised for 
nearly а week. otherwise the reader will 
wonder what the title of this story means, 
and there will be no space left in which the 
* Starlight s Guest" can apy ear. 

Now, no one shall be told where that 
secret loch lies, else its quiet may be broken 
by shoals of yachts; its fish all caught ; 
its waterfowl scared away by herds of 
visitors: and—awtul thought— perchance a 
hideous red hotel rise up on its shores ! 

No: m this particular instance ] shall be 
secretive ax an oyster; there are plenty of 
other places on the West Coast. 

But the reader may come, and welcome, 
in the spirit, to join us in our haunt, where 
the still. deep waters lie quiet, running a 
couple of miles inland, with heather-clad 
hills sloping down to their shores, hills and 
moors with no sign of life save that of wild 
nature, but thickly peopled with that, in the 
shape of grouse and black-ceck, snipe and 
duck, roe-decr and hare. 

No sign of man anywhere, save for two 
crofters’ cottages, one far up at the head of 
the loch, one nearer at hand at the foot of 
a slope, surrounded by a tiny patch of 
garden and orchard, and with only a faint 
track leading from it over the hills to the 
distant world of civilisation. 

Here we anchored, and " settled down“ 
for a week or so of lounging. fishing, shooting, 
exploring—or anything which our fancy in- 
clined us to undertake. And here our little 
adventure took place, and our quiet was 
broken into by the unex; ected advent of 
the " Starlights Guest.” 
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TONY PARKER'S DISAPPEARANCE : 


THE MYSTERY OF SAINT BARNARD’S. 


HE second bell rang and Johnson major 
sat up in bed and yawned. ^" Hi, you 
fellows!” he shouted when he had sufficiently 
recovered himself, the second bell's gone.“ 
The four boys thus addressed turned over 
in their beds, stretched themselves, opened 
their eyes, closed them again, and then, as 
if to prove the old proverb " second thoughts 
are best," sprang out of bed. 

„Where's Tony Parker?“ asked опе of 
them, looking round at his four companions. 
Five pairs of eyes were turned to Tony 
Parker's bed and five voices said simul- 
taneously : 

^ His bed’s not been slept іп.” 

“ But he came up to bed last night, 
didn't he?“ inquired Johnson. 

“ Yes; but he was a long time undressing 
and hadn't finished before Lights out, 
answered Smithers. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


“ Не must have done a bunk," put in 
Crawley. 

“ You have never spoken a truer word," 
answered Johnson. 

" We had better tell Brandon or some- 
body," suggested Dixon. 

“ Of course," replied Johnson, “ and as I 
am ready," he continued, Ull go." 

Along the corridor he ran, and through 
the long room." At the farther end of the 
long room he met Simmons of the fifth 
coming in the opposite direction. 

" Hallo, Johnson ! " said he, have you 
heard it? 

" Heard it ? Heard what ? " asked John- 
son in surprise, 

A convict escaped from Porlock gaol— 
haven't you heard the guns firing this half 
hour? 


“ Whew!” replied Johnson. 


“Is it a 


fact, though ? Not many ot them get away 
from Poriock." 

„It's a solid truth, answered Simmons 
reassuringly. Bates told me so just now; 
he’s heen down into town this morning and 
heard all about it." 

* Well, I never; but he won't be free 
long; they'll soon hunt him down," said 
Johnson, forgetting his mission in this new 
sensation. 

* I say," he added, suddenly remembering. 
“Do you know young Parkers missing ? 
His bed's not been slept in all night. I'm 
just off to tell Brandon." 

„What !—that little beggar! Well, Idon't 
wonder. He's not happy here—the fellows 
torment him—and he's not happy at home, 
either; that is, with the people he's living 
with, an uncle or something. There's a 
mystery about the whole place. They y 
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in the same town as I do, but we don't 
know much of them; they are only new- 
comers from Westchester way, I think. 
But here, I must be off; I’ve a message for 
Mr. Malden.” And otf ran Simmons at the 
top of his speed. 


The whole of that day excitement reiyned 
supreme. First and foremost came the 
conviet hunt, which rather obscured the 
disappearance of Tony Parker, though 
search high and low was made for him. 

. Towards the end of the afternoon a 
rumour went round the school. 

He's caught.“ 

“ Who? Tony Parker?“ 

“ No; the convict.” 

Who says во ? " 

“ Bates—been down town." 

So that settled it. One excitement and 
suspense Was over. 

At prayers, great was the astonishment 
of the fifth to find Tony Parker amongst 
them. 

Where on——” 

“ Johnson, a hundred lines for talking to 
Parker during prayers." 

Johnson submitted meekly. Parker was 
reticent, and, moreover, the masters seemed 
to be unaware of the fact that anything 
unusual had occurred. 

Never was such a mystery known before 
at St. Barnard's. But nobody, at least none 
of the boys, knew anything, and nothing 
could be wormed out of Tony Parker. 
Summer came and Tony stayed behind 
whilst the others went to their various 
homes. 

Tony worked, and tried to forget. To 
work hard and live straight was henceforth 
to be the end to be attained. Sometimes, 
during a recreative hour, he would stroll 
across the Bostall Downs, and there, in the 
friendly shelter of a mound and a low 
clump of trees, he would sit and think, and 
then return to St. Barnard's once more. 
When school re-opened he was moved into 
the sixth, a special distinction, and the 
following Christmas sat for the Colwell 
prize, and won it. 

A changed boy since the day of his dis- 
appearance. Never again the unhappy 
little fellow he used to be. 

“ St. Barnard's " was mystified, but said 
nothing. 

Tony knew. 

What ? 

We must turn our thoughts back to the 
memorable day of the convict’s escape, and 
Tony Parker's disappearance. 


Thoroughly sick at heart, with not a 
friend in the world, he thought, Tony 
Parker sat down for a rest upon Bostall 
Downs. He had run away from school. He 
knew full well the enormity of his offence, 
and the consequences, Yet he was decided. 
No! he would never return; nor to his 
uncle's either. His father—ugh! He 
shuddered at the thought; he eould just 
remember him, however—very faintly, 
though. His mother—ah, he had a kindlier 
recollection of her sweet face, but not for 
long ; she lived but a few months after her 
husband had gone. Then came three years 
of misery in a large manufacturing town 
with his uncle, who was very strict with 
him. He was sent to & day school and 
loathed it; not the school, but the scholars 
who taunted him with that which stung 
him deeply. Then there was a change, and 
his uncle went to live at Westchester, and 
Tony was sent to St. Barnard's because— 
well, it was cheap, and he could stay there 
during the holidays and not be bothering at 
home; for his uncle had formed other con- 
nections and desired to see but little of his 
nephew. This made Tony sick at heart, 
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and he resolved that anything would be 
better than the bondage under which he was 
now suffering. Naturally, work did not go 
well with him at school, and his trial was 
all the harder to bear. 

Tony had sat down for a rest upon a bank 
behind a clump of trees, Three loud reports 
from a distance were heard coming across 
the downs. Tony started. What's that?“ 
he said half-audibly. Then he remembered. 
About six miles south-east was Porlock 
gaol Не had heard a great deal of Porlock 
and other similar places, one way or another, 
What boy has not? “That means that a 
convict has escaped," he muttered to him- 
self, and shuddered inwardly at the thought. 
Suddenly he roused himself. I must be 
off," he said as he stood up. A rustle in the 
bushes behind him made him turn round. 
He peeped into them, gave a little scream, 
and fell back a foot or two as a grey-clad 
figure dashed through. 

“ S—s—sh ! " said the newcomer. * Not 
a word. You see me and know who I am. 
Look! and he pointed to the marks upon 
his grey clothes. " Quick,“ he said, hoarsely ; 
do they know I'm out? and he caught hold 
of the boy's arm. 

“ Didn't you hear the guns?“ answered 
Tony, after a little hesitation. 

" Yes, yes; but are they scouring this 
place for me; have you seen any of the 
search party? 

No.“ 

“ Ah," and the man drew a sigh of relief. 

Tony was half-dazed, half.frightened ; 
he could not move, even had he not been 
in the tight grip of the convict. 

" Look here," the latter continued, re. 
leasing his hold, " vou ve found me out; 
how do I know you won't peach on me, 
now ?” 

" Oh, I wouldn't. Let me go away quick.” 
answered Tony. 

“ That’s all very well. What proof have 
I that you won't give information? 

“I tell you I wouldn't do such a thing. 
Can't you believe me?” answered Tony 
somewhat bravely. 

“ That's not good enough," was the only 

Why wouldn't you?“ 

“TH tell you why," said Tony, almost 
in a whisper. * I wish you free—I really do 
—because and he faltered.  . 

" Because—because what * Come, quick,” 
said the convict, shaking him. 

" Because—it won't harm me to tell you 
—because my father is—like you ! " gasped 
out Tony. 

“ Your father—a convict!” 
the man in astonishment. 

Tony nodded his head, and fell on the 
grass, sobbing. | 

His father a—convict ! " said the rough 
man to himself, Then, stooping over the 
prostrate lad, he raised him up. 

“Im sorry for you, my lad," he said. 
It must be very hard to bear.” 

It is,” sobbed Tony. 

There, there, said the big man patting 
him on the back, what can’t be cured,’ 
you know. Where is your father? he con- 
tinued after а moment’s pause. 

“ I don't know—nobody seems to know; 
nobody seems to care, and I don't much, 
for all the good he's done to me! Would 
you know him, perhaps ? ” 

"] can't say; we don't go by names, 
but by numbers, over yonder," said he, 
pointing his thumb over his shoulder. 

“ His name is Parker," answered the boy. 
The convict started. 

Parker,“ he said. No, I don't know 
anybody of that name.” slowly. Come," 
he added, “ tell me something of yourself ; 
but stay, have you any money? 

Tony had. 


"Im awfully hungry. This run has 


exclaimed 


made me simply ravenous. 
to the nearest shop ? " 

Tony thought for a moment. 
minutes," he answered. 
way. 

" Remember what you promised!“ 
off the Ind ran. 

" Parker, Parker," said the convict sadly. 
It's nine years since 1 heard that name ; 
Parker!” and he fell into a reverie, which 
was only broken by the return of Tony. 

With ravenous appetite the convict made 
short work of the two large rolls and the 
thick slice of ham which Tony had brought 
him. 

"No vour fathers a convict, is he, my 
lad * he said. when he had caused the 
provisions to disappear. 

" Yes; it's some years now since he went 
away." answered Tony. 

" You seem to be well looked after. in 
spite of that —kind relations, uncle, or some- 
thing,” hinted the convict. 

" Yes. Uncle Joe has looked after me 
since mother died." 

The convict drew a breath, and muttered 
to himself. God bless him.“ 

The boy heard this, and started as he 
looked inquiringly at the convict. 

“Iwas only thinking how kind it was 
of your uncle to look after you, considering 
—that your father—you know." 

Oh. but he’s not at all kind. and that's 
why I'm here. He put me to a school near 
here. and Гуе run away. I can't stand it. 
really. neither it nor uncle!“ 

“Surely you've not run away from 
school * said the convict, seeming to be 
much concerned. Think of your father, 
when he comes out--and 1 suppose that 
won't be long now." " 

" He was sentenced to fourteen years. 
replied the lad. softly; “ but he had no care 
for me, or he wouldn't have brought such 
disgrace on me—he wouldnt 7 

But Tony stopped; the man by his side 
had his head between his two hands, and 
—no, he wasn't crying, though his eyes 
were certainly red, 

" Why, what's the matter," Tony asked 
in surprise as the man looked up. 

" Oh, nothing; 1 was only thinking what 
a brute а 


" What a brute my father was ? asked 
the boy. 

“Yes.” answered the convict. But 
there," he continued, " perhaps your father 
ів not so bad as you have had him pictured 
to you; perhaps the crime he committed 
was not his whole doing—his brother, your 
uncle, may have had some hand in it, and 
should be in his place А 

" Oh," said Tony, with a nervous gasp, 
„almost wish he were. Iam sure I couk 
love my father, bad though he be, better 
than I love my uncle." 

Could you ? asked the convict, almost 
eagerly. 

J could, if he has repented, and would 
lead a good life." | 

“ And if you were sure of this—I might 
see your father some day—I don't suppose 
I shall get far away in these clothes. It 
was madness for me to attempt it. And if 
you were sure that your father was truly 
sorry for what he had done, would you try 
to lead a good life yourself, go back to 
school, take your thrashing, or whatever 
punishment might be waiting for you, and 
work hard and strive to be a man, so that 
when your fathers time for release had 
come you would be able to set him 8 
good example for an honest life ? "' | 

Tony was not a little surprised at this 
speeeh from such a man as he who was 
beside him. “ I think I would,” he answered 
slowly, and then he paused. “ But why 
do you ask *" he added. 


How far is it 


°° Ten 
“JI run all the 


and 


* Because I have, or rather I had—I do 
not know if he is alive now—a little son ; 
he would be about your age now if he has 
lived, and if I were sure that he was doing 
his duty to his fellow-creatures and to him- 
self I would 

“ Yes, go on," said Tony, all eagerness, 
for the convict had made a pause. 

“I would endeavour to make myself 
worthy of such a son and atone for the sins 
I had brought upon his innocent head. I 
would give myself up at once and serve my 
extra time willingly.’ 

But why did you run away?! asked 

Tony. 
“I might ask the same question of you— 
but there, you have told me why you ran 
away. Well, I ran away for the same reason 
as you did. I thought nobody cared for me, 
and the world would turn its back on me 
when I obtained my release.” 

“ But don't you think so now ? " asked 
Tony in astonishment. 

" Not quite. I am thinking of my boy, 
if he is stil alive. If he is doing his duty to 
himself, I will do my duty to him and try 
to get an honourable discharge for his sake. 
Do you think I ought ? ” 

Tony was silent: tears were in his eves. 
"I was thinking of my father," he ex- 
plained. ‘I will go back to school. Good- 
bye! I hope—hope you will get away 
safely. Good-bye.’ 

“ Good-bye, friend. Stay! I shall not 
run away now. You are going back: I will, 
too; you to work hard for your father’s 
return, I to work out my sentence for my 
boy's sake.” 

À hurried movement behind the bushes ; 
a sharp word of command, and the convict 
was encircled by half a dozen men in the 
uniform of the Porlock prison. 

“I will go quietly," he said. But they 
chained him to make certain. Don’t 
harm the lad,” he continued ; * if he hadn't 
managed to keep me here I should have 
been far off by now. Here, take me back ; 
{ am content. Mind you, don't harm the 
lad; he only did what was right." 

They marched him off, his chains clanking 
as he stepped bravely forward. 

One of the men stayed behind: he was 
an officer. 


` You have done some good service, my 

1, he said. Where do you live? 

i ania ; l've run away—and wish 
adn't,” Tony whispered under his 

breath, = 

' ,Run away from school? St. Barnard's, 


Tony nodded. 

Come, I'll explain. I know the Doctor 
well. You have apparently done us good 
708 and as you wish to return—a bit 
Omesick, perhaps—I’ll go and explain 
matters and have things put right.” 
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d 30 Tony Parker returned to St. 
tnard’s, and great was the wonder thereat. 
, breater, too, was the astonishment at 


reticence as to what hı 
жеке ris what had happened on 


Hard: work wears out old thoughts. so 


Y say, but it was not so with Tony. Hard 
bed he worked, he never со the 
90 he had made to a certain convict on 
tal Downs, 

Did the convict keep his promise ? 

D 2n my readers on this рош 
СА arker 18 my bosom friend—a friend 
85 y years. Tony’s father (of course his 
oad 1975 not Parker“) was likewise a 
to me thi mine, and Tony himself revealed 
father’s kun secret of his on the night of his 
event whi eral, twenty-two years after the 
Bui had so mystified us all at St. 
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THE DISCOVERY o 
THE LUMINOUS 


SAUSAGE! 
SELECTED AND ILLUSTRATED BY Percy V. BRADSHAW, 


Author of “The Fourth Form Ferret,” “The Cackler: Club,” ete. 


CHAPTER VIL —THE ©“ FOOD FADS” EVENING AT THE J.L.S. 


Г occurred at about the period when the 

newspapers were full of articles and 
letters as to ideal menus. All sorts of food. 
cranks were airing their views and adver- 
tising their particular pet form of nourish- 
ment—which seems to have varied from a 
meal of a couple of nuts or a beef pilule to a 
healthy old-fashioned attack on a pound 
and a-half of rump-steak. 

There are very few subjects which interest 
the average young schoolboy more than that 
of food, and consequently, when Burney, the 
President of the Junior Literary Society, in 
the course of a private chat, told me that the 
committee were hung up for a subject 
for the next meeting, I suggested that of 
food fads. 

Burney thought the idea would be a big 
draw, and, at a further diseussion, we agreed 
that it might be an additional attraction if 
circulars were issued inviting the members’ 
parents to send us their views on ideal menus, 

“ I know for a fact," Burney said, “ that 
young Stokes's father is a vegetarian, and 
Jackson Minor told us that when he went to 
their place to dinner there was a tiresome 
pal of old Stokes's who talked all the evening 
about the nutritive value of the nut.’ If 
we got a few letters from old roosters of that 
sort we ought to have & merry evening, 
hadn't we? I’ve spoken to one or two of 
the committee, and they are certainly going 
to push the idea along all they know. You 
must pop in and sec the fun, as the suggestion 
came from you." 

The debate was well advertised, and drew 
a record attendance. I entered with Burney 
and was honoured with a seat.at the com- 
mittee table, which gave me a good oppor- 
tunity of looking around at the audience 
before the proceedings formally commenced. 

Many of the Lower School seemed anxious 
to give practical evidence of their enthu- 
siasm in the matter of food, though it must 
be confessed that little originality was shown 
by the majority in the selection of their 
refreshments. 

One boy who was chewing an apple 
proved, every dinner time, that he was very 


far from being a fruitarian; Stanhope, a 


youngster in the Lower Second, was en- 
deavouring to secrete at least three ounces 
of stickjaw in his left cheek and talk at the 
same time; Jenks Minor stuck to his 
favourite biscuits, which were decorated 
with a combination of squashed fly and 
currant, and known as ''Garibaldis," and 
Jesson was sharing a bottle of ginger-pop 


with his pal Spooner. While little Chapman’s 
attention was being attracted by Barker, a 
young ruffian named Denuis was making a 
hearty attack on a bag of chocolates which 
Chapman had innocently left unguarded. 
Sutton was cracking nuts and throwing the 
shells at his special pals dotted over the 
room; two youngsters in the front row were 
sucking oranges and having a last anxious 
look at manuscripts with which they hoped 
to make the hit of the evening, and there was 
а restlessness about the audience generall 
which gave promise of a deal of excitement 
before the meeting ended. 

Promptly at seven the President rang his 

l and rose to open the debate, being 
greeted most effusively. 

"Im very glad. fellow-members." he 
began. after bowing his thanks, “ that the 
subject of our debate has met with such 
enthusiasm. I may tell you that the com- 
mittee had frightful difficulty to hit upon a 
suitable topic, and that for this happy sug- 
gestion we have to thank my guest.” (At 
this point 1 was obliged to bow.) 

In the circulars which you've had you 
were asked to state your ideas, and the views 
of your parents, on the subject of food, and 
І understand, from private inquiries, that 
those of your guv'ners who begged to be 
excused sent extra pocket-money with which 
many of you tested your favourite type of 
grub at the tuck shop. It is well; but it’s 
even nicer to know that many other paters 
Joined in the discussion enthusiastically, and 
I should like to read to you a rather long 
letter which I received from home, I think 
you'l find that its importance excuses ita 
length. 

My dear Mr. President (begins the pater), 
you have certainly hit upon a question of 
great topical interest, and I congratulate 
your committee on keeping their society so 
thoroughly abreast of the times. The 
London papers are, just now, full of articles 
about the sort of food we middle-aged fogies 
should avoid, and I realise that if we took 
5 ad vice 2 ecd the cranks who write to 
editors we should simply starve 
ourselves to death. did ibd 

* * One idiot tells us that our tea and coffee 
are full of rank poisons, a second tries to 
scare us by stating that meat of all kinds 
is a playground teeming with the most dan- 
gerous of microbes, while ame, we are 
solemnly warned, is responsible for most of 
the typhoid in the world—and so the de. 
pressing warnings go on. There has, however, 
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been one touch of comedy in the whole 
gruesome business. A dear old professor in 
Bohemia has discovered The Luminous 
Sausage ! 

“< Reading a newspaper by the light from а 
sausage may sound wildly facetious, but the 
Herr Professor solemnly explains the light as 
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„ have given," he said, some careful 
consideration to the Pater's suggestion, and 
it certainly seems to me that the sausage 
ought to be stocked in every school, in large 
quantities. 

" Whoever heard before of a combined 
Why, a nervous boy 


food and night-light ? 


* A mastodon chop or an ichthyosaurus cutlet.” 


emanating from a certain microbe, and I'm 
sure that, as your society is about to discuss 
the subject of food, you would like to con- 
tribute to the discussion the results of the 

rofessor's experiments with the sausage. 
Think of it! That “bag of mystery," which 
has been subjected to the gibes of humorists 
from time immemorial, now retaliates by 
taking its place and shining resplendent 
among the scientific wonders of the world! 
It must henceforward be treated with the 
profoundest respect. 

* * The professor informs us that meat— 
beef, as often aa in fifty-two cases out of 100, 
and veal in fifty out of 100—contains the 


microbe which projects a greenish-white 
light. With sausages it is not so frequent, 


but is, when present, much stronger. When 
the fat on the luminous sausage was scraped 
away, it immediately ceased to give forth 
light, but as soon as the surface had again 
been covered by the fat oozing from the 
interior, the light reappeared. Тһе pro- 
fessor asserts that the presence of thess 
microbes in meat is no sign of decay, but 
rather the contrary, as in no case have they 
been found in meat unfit for human con- 
sumption. 

* * T understand that, in his book entitled 
<“ Luminous Plants," he further explains the 
light which is often seen radiating from 
stumps of old trees. It is due to microscopic 
animals, fungoids, which, on a diminutive 
scale, have the exact form of mushrooms. 
These parasites live only so long as sap and 
strength remain in the wood. Similarly, 
the ** phosphorous " light on the surface of 
the sea comes from the animals which live 
on the seaweed. There are several kinds 
of these animals; but one appears to be a 
small and distant relative of the glow-worm. 

* ! But Iam getting away from my subject, 
which is to suggest that you discuss, with 
your fellow-members, the uses and possible 
developments of “ The Luminous Sausage." 
My compliments to the Society, Always 

affectionate PATER.’ ” 

Great cheers greeted the reading of this 
jolly letter, and, when silenco was restored, 
the President proceeded with his remarks, - 


will. for the future, be able to place a sausage 
under his pillow at night, and if, in the small 
hours, he wakes up in a funk. he has only 
to drag the little snoring sausage out of its 
hiding-place, to light the bed up cheerfully ! 
Then, when he has dispelled the fright, he can 
nibble at one end of the sausage to satisfy his 
hunger till breakfast time. 

“Think of the saving of expense in the 

future! No light will be wanted in any 
pantry in the kingdom where the saucy little 
sausage is given a place on the shelf; the 
average butcher's shop will. when the possi- 
bilities of the sausage are discovered, fach 
more brilliantly than any jeweller's window 
the policeman on his midnight tramps will 
Carry with him a large Sausage instead ої a 
bull's-eye lantern, and he might even have a 
larger sausage which would serve as a com- 
bined lantern, meal, and truncheon. 
Then, see how it affects the policem ins 
prey—the burglar. * When the enterprising 
burglar goes a-burgling, he'll take with him 
à combined meal and torch, in the shape of 
the succulent sausage. If at any private 
house the electric light or gas suddenly gives 
out, it will only be necessary to hang a few 
festoons of sausages about the rooms; thev ll 
be much more decorative than the bilious- 
looking candle, and will last much longer. 

These are only a very few of its possi- 
bilities ; but I've already taken more of your 
time than I intended, and I’m bound to 
close and give other members an opportunity 
of speaking. І call upon Grimley to address 
the meeting.” 

The President resumed his seat amidst 
great applause, and young Grimley, shifting 
a sweet more comfortably to one corner of his 
mouth, began— 

“I expect you fellows will find my 
guv'nors views on the subject of food not 
nearly as amusing as those of our worthy 
President and his father, but they're not 
without their interest, and I hope you'll 
allow me to quote them, as he's a doctor, and 
may be trusted to know what he is talking 
about. 

" He writes: ' There's a great deal too 
much fuss and ** coddle ” about people to-day, 


my boy. You fellows and your parents are 
gradually loosing your teeth because you 
can't tackle the solid food beloved of your 
ancestors The newspapers publish every 
scrap of nonsense which the cranks like to 
fire at them—thus leading to the general 
ignorance and confusion—and though three. 
quarters of my work is caused by patients’ 
errors in diet, I can't help feeling indignant 
that there should be во much foolishness 
written and talked about the subject. 

But you boys do not. I’m sure, want me 
to become professional. and as a contribution 
to your debate 1 would advise you to read 
the enclosed cutting in which a famous 
journalist sums up very cleverly and sensibly 
the advantages of the old simple meals over 
the more elaborate repasts of to-day. 

This is the statement the риу пог asks 
me to quote, you fellows : ' 

“` In the natural outdoor life of the early 
races, where you had to hunt your food and 
kill your own dinner, a simple joint, such as 

leg of lion, a haunch of tiger, a mastodon 
chop, or ап ichthyosaurus cutlet was suth- 
cient. and there was no mint or onion or 
Mayonnaise sauce with it. The cooking 
of these delicacies was probably the result of 
an accidental discovery. Some animals got 
roasted, either in a jungle or a prairie fire. 
Hungry hunters came upon them, tasted 
them, and found that they were good. 
and then roast plesiosaurus and grilled 
megatherium came into fashion. 

“° From that date plain cooked meat 
became the regular food of prehistoric man, 
and plain cooked meat and plain boiled 
vegetables are to-day the natural food of the 
human race. Bread was added afterwards. 
The original inhabitants had no more idea of 
grinding corn to get flour than they had of 
cooking fruit and adding sugar to make jam, 
or of churning milk into butter and cheese. 
or of pickling cucumbers, onions, and red 
cabbage. These things came in with soap 
and hot water for the bath and perfume for 
the pocket-handkerchief. They were luxuries, 
and the first departure from the simple life. 

The modern man has three or four 
meals a day. and would be better with only 
two—one before he begins work and the other 
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when he is finished. The one meal should ba 
light and the other moderately heavy. 
But each should consist of one dish“ only— 
I use the word in the culinary and not the 
crockery sense. With neither should any 
liquid be taken. The time for liquid refresh- 
ment is one hour after meals. 


“t Soups, gravies, sauces, condiments, 
spices, flavourings, preserves, pastries, fruit 
with meals all make for mischief and malaise. 
Only persons in perfect health and blessed 
with the digestion of an ostrich can live on 
vegetables, and there are very few vegetables 
that do not contain something that is 
harmful to the degenerate dweller in great 
cities.’ 

“That's the end of the quotation, you 
chaps, and I should think that the diet at 
school here would strike that humorous 
writer as ideal in its simplicity, and even my 
pater would agree, I'm sure, that we weren't 
coddled and pampered; but it is evident, 
from a magazine I picked up the other day, 
that meat-eating is old-fashioned and un- 
healthy, and that the brainy boy of the 
future will be able to dispense with such 
luxuries as tuck shops, building up his con- 
stitution on—NUTS! . 

“ But it’s a bit of a blow to our pride to 
find that the wonderful nut which is going 
to contain all the nourishment of the average 
eight-course dinner is being produced in 
California. Barcelona or Brazil would— 
failing Britain—have been & more suitable 
home, wouldn't they ? The new-food fad. 
dists would shudder if it were suggested that 
any old English nut would satisfy the healthy 
modern appetite, and they talk with bated 
breath of a certain wonderful American chap 
who is busy ‘evolving’ a meat nut’! 
Sounds a very horrid pastime, doesn't it ? 
But the schoolboys of the future will 
probably have to eat the result ! 

This American inventor spends his days 
| breeding ' freak flowers and fruits, and now 
he's at work bullying the poor inoffensive 
little nut until it turns itself into a beef- 
steak! This sort of cruelty upsets me. I 
cannot talk any longer, but, as I resume my 
seat, I should like to know if any of vou 
fellows would like to join me in the formation 
of a Nut Protection Society, or if you have 
heard of new food terrors in store for us? 

Grimley sat down to well-deserved ap- 
plause, and in addition he received many 
hearty smacks on the back from his special 
pals, who kept the room noisy until Prebble 
(who, you ll remember, gave us the lecture 
on " Lower School Superstitions `) was called 
upon by the President. 

I'm sorry," Prebble commenced, * to be 
the bearer of bad news, but you chaps must 
be prepared for a shock. I wrote to my 
guv nor, and I can only imagine. from the 
reply, that he's suffering from one of his 
specially bad attacks of liver. He writes: 

The question of what boys shall eat does 
not seem to me of nearly so much importance 
a8 how they shall eat it. From my expe- 
cme of Juvenile table manners (A cry of 
cann t hel bit rough on you, sonny!) I 
ties. h ер thinking that the institution, 
к: us out Great, Britain, of a system of fines 

d table manners would be of much 
deg value than any juvenile attempts to 
Mud menus. Such a system has been 
Arie recently by the teachers of an 
in „ school, and I have pleasure 
young frie for the consideration of your 
onthe memba. details of the fines imposed 
b goad ы rs who break the ordinary rules 
the t т haviour at table. The effect оп 

Ў de .9 Manners of the students is said 

Journal from which I have removed 


t e 
fee to have been nothing short of a 
this I am very glad to hear it. Read 
your schoolfellows : 
“< FINES ror BAD MANNERS. 
| 4. 
0 in pockets at table 1 
: 1 Ing under table . ‚1 
ol sitting erect at table . . . i 
ting chair back. : . р 1 
alking with mouth ful!!! 1 
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Uncomplimentary remarks a bout food 1 
Knife or fork misplaced 


Spoon left in cup. .. . . . $ 
Incorrect holding of knife or fork . 4 
Arms or elbows on table . .. 1 
Over-reaching i Él xw. a BF 
Eating from knife. 1 


Buttering bread on tablecloth . . 4 
Talking across from table to table . 1 
Spearing bread with fork . 1 


The screams oí derision, disgust, and indig- 
nation which greeted the reading of this list 
made such a tumult that, at the end, the 
President refused to allow discussion, and 
called upon Mr. Prodger for his contribution 
to the evening. 

It was a pleasant surprise to me that 
Prodger, the disgraced dormitory chef, was 
going to address us, and he had a magnificent 
reception from the Kindergarten as he rose. 
He was in splendid form, but, unfortunately, 
had more irritating innovations to discuss. 

Our President," he began, has shown 
you the hidden glories of the sausage, every 
mention of which made me shudder. (Cries of 
* Good old Supper Club.)  Grimley has 
shown you the possibility of your having to 
keep fit and contented on one mingy little nut 
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flourishes on a menu of water and fresh air. 
He has had nothing else for four months. 
(More exclamations of disgust.) 

" But before you get mad with rage, you 
fellows, listen to this bit from a newspaper 
report on the air and water diet. You will 
see that, even if grown-ups flock round the 
Yankee standard, he doesn't want to stop 
schoolboys putting in heavy work at the 
table and tuck shop, if they so desire. In 
fact, there are passages in‘this little report 
which will turn you all into enthusiastic sup- 

rters of the dear man's opinions, Listen ! 
° Whether it is that the young of the human 
race need different treatment, or merely that 
man is not yet perfect, we are left in igno- 
rance, but the fact remains that the doctor 
does not insist on children gorging them. 
selves on fresh air and nothing else. For 
he lays it down that at the age of fifteen a 
human being should have eaten enough to 
enable him to last for a hundred years. He 
would appear to allow the young to eat, but 
only on condition that they crowd all their 
eating into the first fifteen years of their 
lives—an arrangement which must lead to 
the acquisition of bad habits which it will be 
very hard to shake off on approaching the 
age of sixteen. Indeed, it is quite possible 
to imagine a headstrong schoolboy s0 lost to 
every sense of shame as to revolt against a 


Would grow into corpulent old gluttons.”’ 


а day; but. as far as I can see, you won't get 
even a sniff at a sausage—or a niff at a nut 
in twenty years’ time. There's a mis- 
guided brute—another Yank—who is de. 
voting his life to proving that you can do 
without food at all, my sufferin' fellow- 
creatures! The diet of the future, dear 
patrons of the tuck shop and martyrs of the 
Supper Club. is to be, affer the age of fifteen, 
just — Fresh Air! One can hardly think of 
anything cheaper; it's said to be very filling, 
and there's no question as to its convenience. 
You can take your meals at any time—and 
have as much as you like! You will have 
no table manners to trouble about, and the 
only rules to observe are that you must 
breathe well. 

And not only are we to be docked of our 
food by this new system, but the Yankee 
quack intends to show how unnecessary 
sleep is. (Angry roars of disgust heard at this 
point.) . 

* This genius, who has been devoting 
thirty years of his life to proving that the 
hours we now give to eating and sleeping 
are not only absolutely wasteful but abso- 
lutely dangerous, has dispensed with food 
very gradually. Just before the final stages 
of his experiment he was able to satisfy his 
appetite with one slight meal—of fruit and 
vegetables — а day. Now he positively 


regimen of wind and water, and to imperil hi 
health by adhering to the flah pols y 
Egypt. " 
Prodger rolled this report out with the 
greatest enjoyment, and all through his 
speech I couldn't help being impressed with 
the easy and experienced way in which he 
grappled with the subjects under discussion. 
s I think, you fellows," he continued, 
that. on looking into that report carefully, 
you'll find it's part of an artful plan to show 
the dangers of food. "The doctor will allow 
boys an ad lib. diet —he'll encourage them 
to eat when they like and as much as they 
like. (Delighted cheers from the younger 
membera.) 
“ Well, what would be the result, at this 
p ? In my opinion—and I speak as one who 
as had special experience—more than half 
the Lower School would choke themselves 
to death, or grow into corpulent old gluttons 
long before they reached the age of fifteen ! 
(Growls of dissent and disapproval.) You see, 
the wily Yank wants to gain converts by 
showing how dangerous food is. He'll have a 
few thousand beautifully bloated specimens 
of the over-fed boy to hold up as horrid 
examples; and when a few million ople have 
been taken in and frightened, he'll first knock 
off their food and then cure them of sleeping. 
„Sleep, the doctor contends, is only a 
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‘lethargic state '—how's that for swank ?— 
which was invented by Nature to prevent us 
from eating all day long: and he says that if 
we educate ourselves not to eat, we can easily 
dispense with sleep. The doctor hardly ever 
sleeps—one hour's ° shut-eye a day is more 
than enough for him, and during that time 
he says he can hear everything that’s going 
on, and can even do his work! (Shouts of 
Liar / from several quarters.) 

“ Yes, that doctor will spoil his idea if he 
starts ladling out naughty rubbish like that 
to his disciples, But there really is rather 
an awful prospect in store for the schoolboy 
of the future. The prospectus of the ° Publio 
School for the Sons of Gentlemen.’ fifty years 
hence, will, I expect, contain statements 
that. ‘owing to the adoption of the no 
food or sleep” system. the fees are now 
about & quarter of what they were formerly, 
and it is now possible for a boy of 
thirteen, with double the amount of working 
hours, to obtain proficiency in Greek, San- 
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skrit, advanced geometry. trigonometry and 
astronomy, and many other subjects.’ 
England will be a rollicking place to live in 
then, won't it ? 

“ But. vou fellows, a look of warning in 
the chairman’. eye shows me that I have 
talked too long. and 1 close with the hope 
that our old sehool may long be shielded 
from such Yankee influence. (Loud and 
prolonged. cheerinq.) 

Three other speakers followed Prodger, 
but опу one raised a point от great interest. 
This was Nugent, who had got hold of a 
medical book and proved that a lot of the 
copybook rules as to health are utter rub- 
bish. He closed the meeting in a pleasant 
way by quoting a famous doctor who coun- 
selled moderation in all things, and he ended 
his remarks by reading these words: 

Almost as many men have been killed 
by the maxim, Early to bed and early to 
rise. as by over-eating. Instead of making 
a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, early 


rising lowers his vitality and results in braim 
fag and early decay. 

`“ Here are four golden rules to be observed 
by those who would preserve their health : 

" Be moderate. 

" Do not worry. 

“Take plenty of sleep. 

“ Take plenty of exercise." 

And pondering over all this advice, the 
Junior Literary Society rose and went to bed. 

I went to bed also. but it is evident that 
the evening had considerably impressed me. 
for my rest was disturbed by a somewhat 
terrifying dream, in which I had been cap- 
tured by the American professor, and taken 
for a perilous ride into the darkness, mounted 
on a luminous sausage. While I clung in 
terror to this strange air-ship he was forcing 
air-food down my lungs with a football 
pump. 

-I begin to think those literary evenings 
are somewhat indigestible ! 

(To be concluded.) 
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A FIGHT WITH А DEVII-FISH: 


A CHAT WITH A GLOBE-TROTTER. 


“Tver seen a devil- fish? I said to a 
friend at the club the other night, 
à propos of reading in the paper that a big 
one had been caught by a coasting craft 
somewhere inside the great Barrier Reef of 
Australia, and knowing that my friend 
had been much in those waters. 
" Yes, many a one," he said —" big and 
little. 1 reckon thev are the most hideous 
creatures that run, swim, or fly, and they 
are rightly named, for they are not only 
devils in appearance, but in character as 
well. The divers I have met would rather 
be surrounded by a dozen sharks than have 
even & baby octopus anywhere within hail 
of them, and they generally signal to be 
drawn up as soon as one of these horrible 
creatures appears on the scene. 

* I have been on board several times when 
a devil-fish has been caught. and though 
you may have seen pictures of them, or seen 
stuffed specimens, or even caught a glimpse 
of them in the water, yet you need to 
see them sprawling about the deck with 
eight arms sprouting out of their horrible 
heads, with a cup-like sucker at the end of 
each to get a real adequate notion of the 
loathsom2ness of these brutes. Of course, 
I never had the misfortune to be in the 
clutches of one of them. but I believe the 
adhesive power of these discs at the end of 
their arms is something terrible. Doubt- 
less they create a vacuum by muscular 
action, much as a street boy creates a 
vacuum under the damp leather sucker with 
which 1 have seen him pull up the pavement 
stones, 

“ But I think the eyes are even more terri- 
fying thun the snake-like coiling arms. They 
are not only big. saucer-like, and rolling 
with a horrible stare, that gives you cold 
shudders, but they are protuberant—the 
sort of eyes one 888 gees during a 
bad attack of nightmare. Then, as an 
additional horror, they possess a cruel 
parrot-like sort of beak, which looks as if it 
would not be satisfied until it had torn your 
heart out. Personally, I was always thank- 
ful when the axe had alashed into the horrible 
body and the twining arms fell limp and 
flaccid.” 

“ What size do they run to ? " I asked. 

" Oh, well.“ said my friend. there are 
many species of this cuttle-fish family, and I 
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can hardly say whether I have seen tho 
biggest kinds, I believe, however, there 
are no bigger specimens than those found 
round the northern shores of Australia, and 
around New (uinea and Borneo, There аге 
well-authenticated instances of specimens 
weighing as much as five hundred pounds 
and measuring fifteen feet from head to tail, 
and fifty feet in spread of tentacles. I have 
heard sailors who follow the sperm whale 
say that they have seen cuttle-tish running 
to seventy feet in length—big enough and 
strong enough to seize and drown a boat- 
load of men. Of course such huge brutes as 
these, more to be feared, as ] have already 
said, than a shoal of sharks, are never found 
outside the Tropics, although some tidy- 
sized ones can be met with on the coasts 
of Florida.” 

“ I suppose only the big ones are really 
dangerous? I said. and even those only 
if they happen to catch you in their native 
element?“ 

"Oh. I dont know," said my friend. 
A pearl-diver told me once—and I tell the 
tale as it was told to me—that he was work- 
ing on the coast —not under water, mind you 
—when he came upon a young octopus 
crawling among the rocks. It measured 
not more than three feet from tip to tip of 
its extended tentacles, whilst its body was 
not more than half the size of a man's head. 
He told me that it looked very much like a 
big spider as it wobbled along on its arms 
trying to reach the surf, which was then 
receding with the outzoing tide. "The diver 
had a sudden insane sort of notion to 
capture the brute. He ran after it and 
planted one of his feet firmly on the end of 
one of thé brute's feclers. Well. if you have 
ever handled an eel you will know that such 
a manceuvre was not very successful the 
octopus pulled itself fre» with ease and con- 
tinued to make for the sea. The fellow 
repeated his experiment several times. but 
with no better success, Then, emboldened 
by the fact that he seemed to have the brute 
at & disadvantage, and that it seemed 
incapable of offering much resistance, ho 
seized one of its tentacles with his hands 
and checked its course. 

Now, up to the present all the creature's 
efforts had been expended in trying to 
escape; but now it changed its tactics, and 


very soon changed the pursuer Into tho 
pursued, І can tell you. It laid hold of him 
by the arm, and, winding its tentacles about 
his body, tried to fasten its beak.like jaws 
into his face. Think of it! This horrible 
brute trying to get at you. Struggle as he 
would, the diver was unable to shake the 
creature off. and the more he struggled the 
more it clung, striving all the time to get at 
him. As luck would have it, there was a 
chunk of wood lying close at hand, which had 
been cast up by the tide. "This the diver 
managed to lay hold of, and with it he be- 
laboured the creature and screamed for 
assistance at the same time. Ніз cries 
brought his friends on the scene, and they 
killed the fish with a knife. 1 have little 
doubt that if assistance had not been at hand 
the octopus would have won the battle. Two 
arms are very little use against four times 
as many. 

“I do not know much of the devil-fishes 
so common among the coral reefs of Florida, 
or on the shores of California. but Mr. 
Charles F. Holder. in his fascinating book, 
‘Big Game at Sea, gives the following 
graphie account of an experience he had 
with one of these uncanny octopi : 

“Т was wading, spear in hand, in water 
waist deep, turning over the coral, when, 
seeing what I supposed was a shell, cyprea, 
1 thrust my hand under the coral and was 
immediately seized by something which felt 
like a ball of snakes. I could feel them 
crawling up my bare arm, the intensely cold 
tentacles pressing their suckers into the flesh. 
I jerked my hand back suddenly, but the 
concealed animal held me firmly. having 
grasped the coral with its remaining arme. 
For the moment I stood with my face at the 
surface literally in the toils ; then, dropping 
the grains-pole, I reached down and tugged 
at the coral, the living chains tightening 
about my hand and creeping up my arm— 
& most revolting and uncanny sensation. 
Finally the coral gave way, and I hauled 
twenty pounds, or more, to the surface: 
then, breaking it, I grasped my captor by 
its body and succeeded in wrenching it from 
its hold. | 

elt was evident that a large specimen 
could give a man a hard struggle. and he 
would be at a disadvantage in deeper water. 
This octopus, not over four feet across, 
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sprang to the attack and held my hand in a 
vice-like grasp. As I tore off one tentacle, 
another one or two would insidiously creep 
up and take its place. The body, not larger 
than my closed hand, was continually chang- 
ing colour—from brown to black. then white, 
grey, and red ; its eyes gleaming with a green 
baneful light, altogether unpleasant, while. 
from its syphon, streams of ink were ex- 
pelled over my arm, dripping into the water 
and clouding it for several feet about. As 
long as I attempted to tear it away the animal 
renewed the attack, and finally, to prevent 
disagreeable abrasion on my arm, I held it 
stillin the hot sun, when it released its hold 
and dropped into the boat. Its object 
seemed to be to press its mouth and bills 
upon my arm, and this it did continually, 
and, doubtless, could have made an incision 
with its parrot-like beaks ; but it made no 
attempt to accomplish this, nor was I ever 
bitten by the octopi, large and small, which I 
grasped with my hands in collecting coral. 
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“There is another story, which comes 
from America, concerning a thrilling adven- 
ture with a devil-fish bigger than anything 
I have seen. It is said to have occurred to 
Colonel Holloway whilst fishing in Tampa 
Bay. The Colonel was in a small boat, and 
alone. He had hauled up the anchor and 
was preparing to make sail for shore, when 
he noticed that his boat was drifting very 
rapidly out to sea. Suddenly he saw a huge 
devil-fish put out a tentacle. seize the boat 
by the gunwale, and begin dragging it after 
him. The Colonel seized the hatchet and 
severed the tentacle, but the devil-fish 
immediately took hold of the boat with 
another, and drew it after him with unabated 
speed. The Colonel again used the hatchet 
and severed tentacle after tentacle, yet the 
monster continued to put forth others, and 
was carrying the boat out into the gulf at a 
tremendous rate of speed. There was 
constant danger of the boat capsizing. 
Once, after the Colonel had severed a ten- 
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tacle, the creature shot forward another with 
such lightning speed that it seized the 
Colonel's hand, crushing the bones and 
foreing him to drop the hatchet into the 
water. The Colonel then drew his Swedish 
knife from his belt with his left hand. and. 
cutting through the tentacle that held his 
right hand. released it. The fish still took 
the boat after him with unabated speed. 
With his hatchet lost and his right hand 
erushed, the Colonel seized his Winchester 
repeating rifle and fired at where he imagined 
the body of the fish to be. He fired twenty 
shots, apparently without effect, when all at 
onco the boat stopped. and the body of the 
devil-fish rose to the surface. Nearly all the 
bullets had taken effect. The Colonel, who 
had been carried nearly thirty miles seaward, 
was rescued by the crew of a coasting 
steamer. The body of the devil-fish was 
towed into port, and when weighed tipped 
the scale at 2,300 lb. It was the largest speci- 
men of the species ever seen off that coast.” 


Д | 
(m !—Соо-е-е!” The wild Australian 
air 1 rang shrilly through the night 
5i Ps Woke from my sleep on the call, rushed 
e window, then flew back again to 
Touse the station hands | 
Away in the west the sky was lit with a 
en red hue. Only an Australian bush- 
in ud fully understood what that flam- 
8 glow meant. It was a bush-fire, the 
curse of the squatter. 
: © instant all was bustle and confusion ; 
1 were running here and there, 
d 118 the horses, rounding up the sheep, 
I tying to do everything at once. 
А raced to the front of the station, straining 
"a through the gloom, trying to catch 
B'lmpse of the horseman that I could hear 
А ping across the scrubby plain. 
" cd anxiously for about a minute 
tie 091 an hour) then suddenly there 
iun up before me a dark figure of a 
E ris bushman. Reining up, he leaped 
1 5 horse and shouted hoarsely in my 
It's a an we do it, boss? Is there time? 


bout four il "D . 
on like fury," miles off yet, but it's coming 
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Scarcely answering him, I turned and 
raced back to the station, the rider following 
in my steps. 

Jim. 1 shouted to my foreman, “I 
think we can do it. Are the sheep rounded 
up alright ? See to them, my man. and I'll 
look atter the horses. Tell the other lads to 
help you and make all haste to Como Ford, 
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and wait for us on the other side. We'll 
follow you as soon as we can. "heres no 
chance for the station; she must go. Quick 


now, lad. be off!“ 

1 hurried into the houss and gathered my 
few valuables. and one or two other things 
that I particularly wanted to save, then 
rushed out. just in time to see Jim and the 
hands driving off the sheep. 

Running to the stables, [ brought out the 
five spare horses, and gave two to my com- 
panion to look after, then mounted my own 
horse and commenced our ride to the Ford. 

Meanwhile the bush-fire had spread with 
incredible speed; the heat was stifling. 
The roar of the fire was growing louder and 
louder every minute. 

Madly we galloped along. the horses 
tugging at their halters and nearly un- 
seating us as they sped along, wild with 
fright. We were not the only fugitives ; 
around us were kangaroos, brush birds. 
rabbits, hares, lizards, snakes, and other 
animals and reptiles too numerous to men- 
tion, all fleeing for their lives, in the dark- 
ness, before that dreaded monster, the 
bush-fire. 

Looking over my shoulder, I caught a 
glimpse of the station, which was by this 
time in flames. It was the last look I ever 
had of my old home. 

* Another mile yet." shouted my com- 
panion, “ and we'll have to look sharp ; 
she's gaining on us." Urging on the horses 
to their utmost, I took the lead along the 
cattle track, which had narrowed consider- 
ably. Glancing ahead, I saw Jim and the 
hands just driving the sheep across the Ford ; 
another throe minutes and we were at the 
edge of the stream, which gleamed a rich 
reddish-golden hue, reflecting the sky over- 

ead. 
{ Pulling in the horses, we waded across 
the Ford ; then, and not till then, did we 
consider ourselves safe. Scarcely had we 
reached the other side when the flames 
раве the edge of the stream we had just 
eft. 

r two days did the fire burn and 

1 dadag which time we had a good 
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few hardships to put up with, what with 
keeping the panic-stricken sheep and 
horses, and other duties. 

When at last the fire burnt itself out and 
the ashes cooled. I rode across the Ford in 
the direction of my old home. Nothing re- 
mained, however. but a pile of ashes and 
débris. But I had oneconsolation left—that 
we ourselves, with the cattle and horses, had 
escaped with our lives. “ Everything turns 
out for the best," they sav. Well, I can't 
deny that in this case, because I have now 
a larger sheep station than ever on the 
banks of Como Ford, though never in my 
life shall I forget that grand vet terrible 
scene, and that mad race through the bush 
and darkness, pursued by an Australian 
Bush- Fire. 


A PUZZLING PROBLEM. 


By PAUL BLAKE. 


VE lately been through a good fortnight of worry 
I can make up my mind pretty quick as a rule 
And, after all, where's the occasion for hurry ? 
I've still got three terms at this dreary old school. 


But still I must try to conciliate pater, 
Who wants me to settle what I'd like to be 
When I've left school for ever; and sooner or latet 
The point must be settled—so far we agree. 


When I was quite small. I'd a strong inclination 
A pirate to be, or at least buccaneer ; 

Even new the plan seems not without fascination, 
But pater would never allow it, I fear. 


To be a bold sailor, afloat on the ocean, 
Was for long my desire; but a trip on a vacht 
Proved clearly I couldn't endure a ship's motion ; 
I reneunced that idea for good on the spot. 


My people once threw out a passing suggestlon 
The army might suit me, and no doubt it would, 
But the awful exams. put it out of the question ; 
Where brains are required I confess I'm no good. 


The thing І am really а dab at is cricket: 

I suggested (with practice) I might be a pro”; 
But pater (who can't tell a bat from a wicket) 

Put his foot down instanter; so that is no go. 


I've thought of a grand situation 
To please all my folk and suit me toa T ; 

A post that I'd jump at without hesitation— 
The Editorship of our. old B.O.P." ! 
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PRESENTS FOR PIT PONY AND 
ITS DRIVER. 


LADY MALcoLs of Poltalloch, hon. president of the 
Scottish Societv for the Promotion of Kind Treatment 
to Pit Ponies, has presented a gold searf-pin to а pony- 
driver in Rosehall Colliery, Coatbridge, in recognition 
ol his kind treatment of the pony in his charge. The 
driver ів a youth of eighteen, uamed Robertson, and 
he is accustomed to give his pony ай apple or an orange 
every morning when he starts work, and treats it with 
such Constant gentleness and care that it will follow 
him about the pit like a dog. The miners noted this, 
and it was brought to Lady Malcolm's attention by 
Mr. R. King, a workman in the colliery. In addition 
to the pin, Lady Malcolm sent the boy a book and a 
box of apples for the pony. 
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THE CYCLING SEASON. 


From A. W. Gamage, Limited, Holborn, London, 
E. G., we have received а copy of their new-season Cycle 
Catalogue. On looking through the well-printed and 
illustrated pages, one cannot but be struck with the 
great reduction in prices that has taken place during 
the last year or two. “ B.O.P." readers who think of 
purchasing a new machine would do well to secure un 
early copy of this catalogue. 
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The British Cycle Manufacturing Co., Limited, ot 
1 and 2 Bury Street, Liverpool, the well-known makers 
of “The Royal Ajax” aud * Silver Queen” cycles, 
algo send us one of their new catalogues, and we find it 
packed with useful information to cyclists or would-be 
cyclista, This is the firm's twenty-third season. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE following new books have just reached us, and 
are thoroughly practical in their respective spheres; 

1. “The How Does it Work’ of Electricity." Ву 
Thomas W. Corbin. (C. Arthur Pearson.) 1s. пе. 

2. »The A.B.C. of the Royal Navy.” Compiled by 
Herbert Russell. With a foreword by Admiral W. H. 
Henderson. (Gale & Polden.) 1s. net. 
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A TRUE HERO’S FIGHT. 
BY THE LATE REV. J. S. B. MONSFLL. 


GHT the good fight with all thy might, 
Christ is thy strength, and Christ thy right; 

Lay hold on life, and it shall be 

Thy joy and crown eternally. 

Run the straight race, through God’s good grace, 

Lift up thine eye», and seek His face; 

Life with its way before thee ties, 

Christ is the path, und Christ the prize. 

Cast care aside, upon thy Guide 

Lean, and His mercy will provide ; 

Lean, and the trusting soul shall prove 

Christ i» its life, and Christ its love. 

Faint not, nor fear, His arms are near: 

He changeth not, and thou art dear ; 

Only believe, and thou shalt see 

That Christ is all in all to thee. 


— 
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A BOY’S ESBAY ON CLOTHING. 


IN а recent issue of the “ Pall Mall Magazine,’ 
Mr. Н. J. Barker gave seven genuine pieces of com- 
position by schoolboys, the result of tasks set in the 
ordinary way in London primary schools. We thought 
* B. O. P.“ readers might enjoy a laugh over one boy's 
essay on Clothing. Here it ix, just as he wrote it, 
spelling and all: 

“Clothing is an article which every body should 
ware. The least of this article is worn by savages or 
natives, which is a piece of cloth or a few leaves or 
feathers round the waste. In the very hottest part of 
that country the people cant even beat leaves, but they 
walk about just as they are. It is not wrong of them 
to do it, for the sun is зо hot that they cant stand it. 

“In cold countries same as Eskimos, the people 
ware more clothes than we do, count of the icy cold out 
there. They can skate all the year round, exept 
about one thaw Шеге із in Summer. If they walked 
about like natives they would catch cold direckly and 
die of bronkitis. Even the babies, wnich I have seen 
pictures of them, are dressed all round same as their 
mothers. Our babies here do not catch cold when they 
are kept undressed for a while, but they seem to like 
it, and they laugh and kick about, even crow. 

“In our country, also France, Germany, and other 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
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places like that, the weather is not so hot nor so cold. 
So we dont ware those round clothes like as Eskimos, 
nor we dont go about in leaves and thins. We put 
clothes on which are nearly like our bodies, same às 
caps, coats, and trousers, but women and piris ware 
hats and frocks to tell who they are. We have also 


boota for keeping off chilblains in Winter, and making 
our toes feel nice and warm, Some poor boys have 
very old boots which have scarctly any bottoms to 
them, and so they iet chilblains. ‘They are alright in 
Summer, for they keep their feet cool and dont slip 
about on the stones like what nails do.” 


> > 


A LAWN-TENNIS MARKER 


FOR Qs. 6d. 


BY HERBERT M. MCKEF. 


A TENNIS or cricket marker is such a useful machine 
that itis well worth making. The shop ones are very 
dear. Fig. 1 shows the marker when finished, and 
painted inside and out. Fig. 2 is a side view. The 
body is composed of a biscuit-tin. An opening (2 in. 
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down to bolt it to the tin. А piece of wood is bolted to 
the lower end of each side of the tin, and one of the 
small wooden or iron wheels bolted to it. This is to 
prevent leaks, for if the wheels were bolted to the tin 
the holes would let out the mixture. The shafts are 
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by 7 in.) 1j from the bottom of the tin is cut in one side 
for the large wooden wheel to project into the tin. The 


diameter of wheel is 12 in., and 
it is 11 in. thick. . The centre ів 5 in. 
from the side of the : tin. 

The smaller wheel ° 


is 6 in. in diameter 
and 2 in. thick. This wheel is ге. 
volved by the large one, and it applies the mixture 
to the big wheel. The mixture, which is about 
1 in. deep in the box, is composed of whiting and 
warm water, whatever thickness you prefer. The axle 
of the small wheel is formed of zinc wire, 3} in. from the 
front of the box and 3| in. from the bottom (fig. 5). 
'The arrangement in fig. 4 is to hold tbe two wh 
together. The arch is made of zinc wire. The nut 
attachment is the part of a bicycle for tightening and 
loosening tbe back wheel The iron part shown in 
fig. 3, for holding the big wheel in position, is com- 
of two pieces of iron with three noles in each, 
t in the curve shown. One hole at the tip of each 
for a bolt to go through the wheel and two more farther 
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two pieces of wood bolted to the tin and strengthened 
by а cross-bar. The lid of the tin can be put on the 
bottom so that if the tin leaks the drops will be caught. 
The holes in the tin can be made with a gimlet, except 
the big one, which can be cut out with a chisel, and 
hammer, a piece of wood being put inside the tin to 
gupport it. 


Cost. s. d. 
Wooden wheels, 6d. each . . . 1} 9 
2 irons, made by smith . . . l 9 
10 bolts at six a penny . 90 2 
1 bolt for bia wheel 0 0$ 
2 small wooden or iron wheels. . 9 2 
Bicycle attachment . 0. 0 M 
— м 
Total : 2 6 


Most of these can be made by the boy himself, if be has 
a plane or a lathe, except the bolts. The machine bas 
no band, like sore, nor anything to get out of osder. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO 
FLEET SURGEON: 


A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND 
ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “The Ivory Hunters," “The Voyage of the 
* Blue Veya, ” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER IX.—A MEDICAL MESS-ROOM—FUN 
IN THE WARD-ROOM. 


к. GEORGE LEEs, R.N., was throwing 

his things together to start for Bogielea, 

in order to pay his farewell visit to his 

parents and friends, when Bob entered, 
unannounced. 

Well, old flick," he cried, so you've 
passed, I hear?“ 

“ Yes, and you ? ” said Dod. 

“Oh, that was a foregone conclusion. 
Clever fellows these examiners. They can 
twig a good man at a glance. And I’m 
going to have a high old time of it in town, 
you bet, before they hurry me off to the old 
Victory for service at Haslar. Come and 
have a drop of fizz with me. I’m in funds. 
Father stumped up loyally at last. By the 
way, І owe you a quid. Later on, Pod 
later on.“ | 

I don't think any other fellow ever left 
his native village with more blessings and 

ood wishes for his welfare than our hero. 
For he really was a favourite with every- 
body. 

He was called away in a short time, how. 
ever, and joined the Victory for service at 
Haslar Hospital. Bob Ridley came on a 
few days after. He had been ordered by 
the Lords Commissioners to join ''forth- 
with," but there wasn't much forthwith 
about Bob. He evidently had been having 
& wild time in London, and he looked a 
trifle fishy about the eyes. 

“Glad to see ye again, old Dod," he 
shouted cheerily, апа I hope we'll be on 
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st the same station somewhere in the wide 
үк world, and be able to see more of each 
a other than ever. We're both Scots, you 
ues know, and we're both townies, 80 hooray ! 
| for many a jolly lark. 
A „Por I'm Bob Ridley, Ee-ay-O, 
| I'm Bob Ridley O.“ 
As George Lees sat in the mess-room at 
i Haslar Hospital one evening after dinner 
i and looked around him at the score or 80 
E of happy faces that graced the festivo 
: board, he could not help thinking to him- 
15 CHINESE Pe epee 560 self how delightful it would be to be sta- 
115 EM The'Border Raider's Choice. S pags „ Н tioned there for а whole year or more. The 
d in (ran for the “Boy's Own Paper" by F. We BURTON.) 
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mess was certainly a very merry ono, for 
its members were all medicocs, and all 
young. They sang songs, with choruses, 
told anecdotes, laughed and joked, and 
chaffed as well, and when they had dined 
they rose, perhaps to box or to fence. 

I dare say they made noise enough, for 
it was no uncommon thing for the medical 
superintendent, whose house was just over 
the way. to send his manservant over to 
beg of them to be “ just a little quieter.” 

The hospital work was by nc means hard, 
and no man was on duty two days running. 

But. in a few weeks’ time the route came 
for Lees and one or two moro young fellows. 

He had to bid farewell to Haslar and to 
busy, bustling, warlike Portsmouth, and 
hurry on by train to Plymouth, there to 
join the flagship Royal Adelaide, and await 
passage to the Cape of Good Hopo as a 
supernumerary for disposal, Note how un- 
certain a naval officer's life was—and is. 
Опе has no notion whither he may be sent, 
or to what part of the world. 

On the Royal Adelaide he awaited hia 


passage for two months and over. It was 
a most delightful mess, however. It was 


really one of the best in the Service. Thero 
were in all about thirty ward-room officers, 
from the commander downwards to the 
junior assistant surgeon. They were all as 
merry as May bees. That is the best of tho 
Servico; there is always plenty of life and 
jollity both fore and aft, the result. no doubt, 
of that perfect health which rezularity in 
living, with work to do and pure air to 
breathe, rarely fails to impart. 

There was a very excellent band, more- 
over, which played in the forenoons and 
always at dinner. This gavo an air of 
romance to existence, and to lads fresh from 
the wilds of Seotland was very delightful. 
True, Doddie would have preferred a couple 
of Highland bagpipers strutting around the 
table, hut this may bo called a mere matter 
of taste. He did not, however, forget his 
country. 

In the Royal Adelaide, although entitled 
by his rank to a cabin, Lees had to sleep in 
a hammock on the ойор deck, alongside the 
mid lies. He dearly loved а hammock., but 
it was not nice to be awakened with a dig 
from the quarter-master's thumb at five 
bells in the morning. His hammock was 
cut down by the head once. For a moment 
ho was stunned. Then he got his skean dhu 
—a little ornamental dagger for wearing in 
the stocking in Highland dress. This knife 
Gordon Cumming, the lion hunter, had 
given him ; it had gralloched many a deer, 
and came in handy now. For, not knowing 
who had cut him down, Lees just hacked 
away at everyono within yards of him, 
and in three minutos’ time had at least six 
men sprawling on the deck. Then you may 
guess what followed. Doddie had to stand 
at bay in а corner. 

But next day all was forgotten and for- 
given, and ho was never cut down again. 

His appointment camo at last, however, 
to the old V , then preparing for the 
Cape, and he was bundled off at an hour’s 
notice. As the ship was not quite ready 
he was sent to H.M.S. Pique, to sleep. 
She was an old hulk. a prize taken from the 
French. Tho bloodstains around her porta 
wero still visible enough. It was not nice 
being all alone by oneself in this dreary 
ship. Besides, she was said to bo haunted. 
This ghost our hero did not see, but it was 
said to walk about with its head in ^ta 
hand. holding it by the hair, lantern fashion, 
wandering about constantly as if looking 
for something it never could find! 

Lees was not sorry when he got back to 
the V—— again and found everything ready 
for use. 
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On & beautiful evening in May, this saucy 
frigate—a paddle ship—turned her bows sea- 
ward and slowly steamed away trom amidst 
the fleet of small boats that. crowded with 
the sorrowing wives and sweethearts of tho 
soldiers, had hung around her all the after- 
noon. 

The band on board the Royal Adelaide 
was playing " Good-bye, sweetheart, good- 
bye." 

A pretty picture enough! A living pic- 
ture, a moving panorama! A bright sky 
sprinkled with a few flecey cloudlets, over 
a blue sea all in motion before a fresh breeze; 
a fleet of boats astern filled with pictur- 
esquely dressed seamen and women waving 
caps and handkerchiefs. Grev-haired fathers, 
widowed mothers, brothers and sisters, 
fond wives and sweethearts, all were there ; 
and not a sigh was sighed, not a prayer was 
breathed. that did not find response in tho 
bosom ‘of some loved one on board. 

The Hoe was crowded ; away in the dis- 
tance the steeple of many a church seemed 
to point the way to a happier sphere. and 
on the flagstaff of the Port- Admiral'a house 
floated the signal“ Fare-thee-well." 

The flagship band had ceased to play, the 
sailors had given their last ringing cheer, 
and faintly down the wind came the chime 
of evening bells. 

There was a touch of pathos in some of 
the remarks our hero heard from the men 
as the ship neared the breakwater, where a 
little crowd had collected to see the last of 
the dear old V І 

Vonder is my Poll, Jack," said one. 
* Look, see! the poor lass ів piping her 
eye. Blowed if I think Ull ever see her more." 

„There.“ cried another, “is my girl on 
the breakwater beside the old cove in the 
red nightcap.” 

“That old coves my father, Bill.“ said 
a third. God bless his wrinkled face.” 

* Good-bye, Jeannie. Good-bye, lass. Ah! 
she can't hear me. Blessed if I don't feel 
I could make a big baby of myself and 
blubber outright." 

But a few hours later they were steaming 
southwards away, with nothing visible save 
the blue sea all before them, and the chalky 
cliffs of Балаа far astern, with the rosy 
blush of the setting sun lingering on their 
tummits. 

Then the light faded from the sky; the 
gloaming star shone out in the east, big 
waves began to tumble їп, and the night 
breeze blew cold and chill from otf the wide 
Atlantic Ocean. 

One of the chief delights of life in the 
Roval Navy lies in its variety and constant 
change. 

One is here to-day and away to-morrow, 
as it were. A medical officer could not com- 
pare himself to a butterfly floating from 
flower to flower. simply enjoying life and 
nothing else: but Le might liken himself to 
& bee, one of those large blue and gold 
fellows, for instance, who are always gaily 
dressed, and go singing from blossom to 
blossom in some beautiful garden, but hard 
at work all the time. 

Even in the V young Lees had no 
cabin to himself, simply because he was а 
Bupernumerary for disposal. But he had a 
nico screen-berth and hammock between 
two guns, on the main or fighting deck: 
and this was even better, because the ports 
were usually carried open, and the fresh air 
to which he had been accustomed all his life 
ensured him healthy sleep. 

Once they had crossed the Bay of Biscav 
and passed old Gib, and were slowly and 
steadily working southwards, the weather 
became very balmy and delightful, and the 
bath-water ceased to have a sting in it. Then 
our hero began to think there was nothing 
like a sea life. Blue was the water. and 


transparent; blue the sky above, and 
pleasant the breeze that blew in his tace as 
he leant on the bulwarks, book in hand— 
generally a volume of one of the poets. 

He sighed a little sometimes, however, as 
ho thought of the dear ones he had left at 
home, and whom he never more might see. 

Then he made a fine resolve—at least, 
he hoped it would prove a tine one—-to do 
all he could to rise in the Service. To be 
sure, promotion is always slow, except in 
war time, but he remembered the advice 
some great aldiniral once gave to junior 
officers: Volunteer for everything, and 
the more danyerous it is the better.” 

Then he vowed he would do his duty, 


and be strictly obedient to the rules of the 
Service. 


The V was as much of a store ship 
as anything else. She was one of the first 
steamships introduced into. the Service, 


and sister-ship to the old. Magician. Both 
were paddlers, and both were old at the 
tine of which I write. The. V——— carried 
recruits as well as stores, The skipper was 
a slow-going man of the real old school, 
who took things very easily indeed. But 
the first lieutenant. was what they called & 
smart officer in those days. Tho V , if 
І remember nightly. carried twelve guns. 
Some were  breech-loading 
others big muzzle-loaders, But the first 
lieutenant. seemed to think more of the 
polish of the outside of these guns than he 
did of the perfection of the man who handled 
them, and he boasted that the V was 
the cleanest and tidiest ship in the Royal 
Navy. So she may have been, and Heaven 
help the A.B. or O.S. who appeared at 
divisions on a Sunday morning with his 
collar or kerchief a little awry. 

“Stop his baecy, and give him three- 
water grog for a week.” 

There was no band on this small frigate, 
but the young marine officer, who was quite 
a bov, played the harmonium charmingly, 
and his instrument was always taken on the 
main deck for church service on the Sunday 
forenoons. As there was no parson, the 
first lieutenant did duty. 

The doctor was а rough stick of an Irish- 
man, a capital fellow, however, and beloved 
by everybody. Xo long had he been in the 
Service that ho could not even talk like & 
landsman. ‘The assistant surgeon was also 
an Irishman, clever, but not refined. He 
and Doddie, after dinner, of ап evening. 
used to keep the table in a roar for more 
than an hour at atime. They were pitted 
one against the other—Paddie and Scottie. 

But their sallies of wit and humour were 
most mirth-provoking. ‘They seemed so, at 
all events, to the English officers. It was 
probably the brogue as much as anything 
elae that contributed to the fun, for De 
Clancy's was mellow and Irish, while 
Doddie rolled forth his R's in the richest 
rounded Doric he could command, not 
speaking Scotch, of course, for that would 
not have been understood, but English, 
with the real Scottish accent. 

It must be remembered, however. that 
neither De Clancy nor Lees ever Jost his 
temper. Indeed, the assistant surgeon was, as 
a rule, as mild-spoken a young fellow as you 
would care to meet, dark haired. blue eyed, 
with a shgrp-cut nose. and just as gentle- 
manly as he was good-looking. One would 
think that a man of this sort might possess 
some artistic taste. But in this De Clancy 
failed. At the beginning of a commission 
—to give a single exam ple—officers are per- 
mitted to have their cabins painted ac- 
cording to their own taste. Well, De Clancy 3 
was painted a brilliant green picked out 
with vermilion, and how it did not give 
him the jaundice it is difficult to say. But 
it pleased De Clancy. 
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Now. Doddie and De Clancy had not been 
a week on board the V before they were 
sworn friends—well, then, friends without 
any swearing about it, in spite of all their 
table arguments. 

“You're well up in history, I can see,’ 
said De Clancy one morning, as the two 
were taking & matutinal stroll on deck 
before breakfast. 

"[t was one of my strong points at 
college,” replied Lees —'! that and Greek." 

“Well, my boy, I have all your Scottish 
history on my finger ends, and if the Nasse- 
nachs didn't use you Scots so badly as they 
used the Irish, it was because you stuck 
together and defied the beggars. The Eng- 
lish make a great palaver about ‘fairplay, 
but where in history do you tind it?“ 

“Hush! Clance, old man. The English 
are splendid fellows, and I like them, 
though I confess the education of even tho 
best of them has been a bit neglected.” 

"That's it, and now you'll follow my 
plan. and enjoy it. You'll take the part of 
Ould Oireland to-night, stating nothing but 
facta, and I'll stick up for Scotland, and if 
between the two of us we don't give our 
Sassenach friends another Bannockburn and 
a second battle of the Boyne, then I'm no 
Irish boy at all.“ 

" Good ! " cried Loes, laughing. “ It will 
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n padre was all agog with excitement 
. to hear the result of the interview. 

I8 first questions were about the silver 
mine. Greatly crestfallen was he to learn 
that its exact location had not been revealed 
to them. They were to be blindfolded, 
even as he had been, although in their 
cases only over the critical part of the 
journey. 

He was convinced that they would bring 
back with them no certain knowledge of 
the position of the mine, and no reliable 
landmarks whereby he might visit it himself. 
Vhen once the bandages were over their 
eyes they might be led without knowing it 
In any direction the Indians pleased—to the 
nght or to the left, into the mountains, or 
through the woods, or over the plateau, or 

Ж upon their own tracks. Аз the padre 
well knew, the Indians would be too cunning 
to continue in a straight line from the 
Point of the bandaging. and, however keenly 
the other senses might come to the aid of 
| darkened vision, it would be impossible 
0 them to fix upon any certain signs by 
“hich they could be guided surely to the 
same place again, 

His heart fell into his shoes, and his еуез 
Ше. n with disappointment ; but, when 
lis owed him the presents, his eyes 
un ened again and his heart rose to its 
ыле The ears of maize, in gokl 
ее pleased him immensely ; but the 
Mii: ki chain, and the brilliance of the 
eae almost took his breath away. An 
da re of wonder spread over his face, 
a he gleam of avarice crept into his eycs 

B eri. it. link by link, through his 
might h : о carefully did he handle it that it 
Me be е been a very precious rosary: and 
every wa ibis to the pendant he turned it 
кї y to catch the light, and to watch it 

ate along the edges, and he looked long 
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be a new species of entertainment for them 
entirely.” 

NO that very evening. after dinner, just 
as the second lieutenant had launched a 
very old stale joke against Scotland, claim- 
ing for England almost in the same breath 
a victory they did not win, De Clancy 
took the field, but very quietly and good- 
naturedly. 

"I think, Lieutenant B hoe said, 
“that vou're wrong for once; but of course 
it is only your chaff. For with the knowledge 
of history vou must have acquired at Cam- 
bridge or Oxford you cannot have forgotten 
that the Scots won that little battle. A 
trifling matter. B—-—, you may think it, 
yet I am of opinion that when one man 
attacks another' country, even in fun. it 
is. perhaps, just as well he should be truth- 
ful." ( Hear, hear,” cheers, and laughter 
from the English officers.) 

The poor lieutenant was defeated in his 
own waters, and two minutes afterwards 
hauled down his flag. The historical battle, 
once begun. raged furiously for fully an 
hour. Doddie and De Clancy fighting 
shoulder to shoulder against the common 
foe, and it ended by the enemy having to 
retire to smoke. 

The senior surgeon had taken no part in 
the scrimmage, but the smile upon his rather 
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ugly but honest face proved how much he 
bad enjoyed the fun. 

Next evening De Clancy managed to 
introduce the subject again—he was a sly 
dog—when, greatly to the surprise of all, 
Doddie took the other side of the argument, 
and boldly attacked the first lieutenant. 

“It is evident, sir," he said, smiling, 
“that you have not brought to bear upon 
the subject of Darwinism much thought or 
study.” 

The lieutenant bristled up at once and 
lost his temper at being addressed thus by 
& junior assistant-surgeon, and a raw-boned 
Scot besides. But in every argument. he 
could adduce he had his legs cut away, and 
finally was completely silenced. 

“Pm only astonished,” added Doddie, 
with a provoking smile, “that my exten- 
sively read opponents of last night did not 
take tho same process of reasoning that I 
have adopted to-night; had they done so 
they would have defeated me, just as 1 have 
had the honour and privilege of defeating 
you, sir.” , 

The martinet smiled, but he lowered his 
brows at the same time. 

That night time De Clancy found time to 
say to Leos, Good thing for you, my boy, 
you're not staying in the ship, for you've 
made an enemy." 
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THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


Dv ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER VII. —A LONELY PROSPECTOR. 


and ardently into the deep green heart of 
the lustrous jewel. Better than Terence, who 
owned it, and better than Quiller and Will, 
who admired its beauty, and were proud to 
have seen it presented, the padre knew its 
worth, and could estimate better than they 
what it would fetch, whether broken into 
separate links or sold as a whole. 

“ What are vou going to do with these ? ” 
he asked, urbanely, and moving his glowing 
eves from one to the other. 

~e Keep 'em, of course," answered Quiller. 

“ But vou will never think of taking them 
with vou," returned the padre. “ You 
might lose them. "There are fifty men in 
the mountains, and five hundred between 
the mountains and the sea, who, if they sus- 
pected even that you were carrying things 
like these, would fa!l upon you and kill you. 
You had better leave them with me.” 

“'Zacklv what Id thought of," said 
Quiller, looking at the two lads. * What 
do 'e sav, sonnies—ch ? The padre 'd take 
care ob "n till we came back wi’ the laden 
mules. Then he could have his share o’ 
the silver, and we could pick up the gim- 
cracks, and go for'ad wi! the rest, either to 
Iquique or Callao, whichever be the safer 
port. and sell out and ship home." 

Both rcadily agreed. They were in 
Quiller's hands, and were willing to be 
guided by him in a matter of this kind. 
Neither they nor he had any reason to 
doubt the padre's honesty. Не had been 
exceedingly hospitable, and would be looking 
forward to the silver they would bring. 
They were ready to kcep faith with him, and 
they never dreamt but that he would keep 
faith with them. 

„Quite right." said the padre. You 
can have them again when you return." 

“You must put "n in a safe place." 
returned Quiller. “The house won't do." 


Where then, amigo mio?” he inquired. 

* In the church, on the altar, beneath that 
little box o' yourn, where you do keep the 
bread and the wine o' the Sacrament,” 
responded Quiller, wishing to make the 
property as secure as he possibly could. He 
knew that no one dare filch it from there 
except the padre himself. 

" But ' objected the padre, staring 
at him in blank amazement. “The retablo 
is sacred. Except for the gravest reasons 
the tabernaculo should not be disturbed." 

“And that be just why I should like ’e 
to put ’n there. Safe as the bank should 
thev beif you do put ’n under the tabernacle. 
We'll go with 'e," and, without waiting for 
the padre to make any further demur, 
Quiller led the way toward the side entrance. 
The padre, taken completely by surprise. 
followed meekly, and the two lads brought. 
up the rear. i 

Quiller was only thinking about the 
security of their gifts, but if his doubts had 
been deep that the padre might deceive 
them and appropriate the gifts to his own 
use he could not have hit upon a better plan. 
The padre surmised that it was quite an 
astute move on Quiller's part, crediting him 
with & motive of which he was perfectly 
innocent; but, so far from resenting it, 
he secretly admired him for it. 

Unlocking the door, by which Quiller was 
waiting, he passed inside, followed by them 
all. With profound reverence, bowing low 
and crossing himself, he approached the 
altar. The tabernacle stood on a small 
shelf or pedestal. Carefully he removed it 
and folded back the cloth, revealing a recess 
large enough to hide the treasures. They 
watched him deposit them and replace 
everything as it had been before. Then. 
with renewed adoration, he retired, atepping 
backwards, and they left the church, 


Quiller and the lads well satisfied and the 
padre with a very solemn face. 

On returning to the house the solemnity 
vanished and the customary good-humoured 
expression resumed its sway, much intensi- 
fied when they told him that the silver was 
to be melted into ingots sufficient to load 
ten mules, and that two mules’ burdens— 
any two that he cared to choose—would 
be handed over to him. 

With the dawn the Topa’s men appeared, 
six of them, and four mules, all laden with 
necessaries for the journey and implements 
for the extraction and refinement of the 
silver. Terence, whom the Indians regarded 
as the leader of the expedition, because he 
was in possession of the mystic feathers, and 
so invested with the Topa’s authority, was 
informed that other mules would be forth- 
coming when they were needed, and that 
his commands would be implicitly obeyed 
unless they happened to be in direct con- 
travention of the Topa’s orders. Neither 
he nor they thought that they would be, 
and, without letting the Indians know of 
it, Terence was ready to defer to Quiller. 

The padre gave them his benison, and 
bade them farewell. Very leisurely they 
proceeded in the direction of the mountains. 
The plateau dipped toward a pine-clad spur 
of the Cordilleras, and it was quite easy 
going until they reached the foot of the hill. 
Then they had to climb. pulling themselves 
upward at times by the trunks of the trees, 
and admiring the manner in which the mules 
avoided the obstacles in their way. From 
the loose rocks and the fallen branches they 
turned aside with unerring instinct, and 
maintained a secure foothold on the steepest 
inclines, helping the men when they seized 
their tails as well as carrying their own 
burdens. By midday they had cleared the 
pines and gained the summit of the spur. 
Here they halted, relieved the mules of 
their loads, and hobbled them, and settled 
down for a long rest and a much-needed 
meal. 

On descending the farther side of the 
spur the grandeur of the mountains gradually 
unfolded themselves—a vast snow-capped 
range running north and south as far as 
the eye could see. Here and there, shooting 
up into the azure, were gigantic peaks, 
glittering in ineffable purity, untrodden 
by human foot, and altogether inaccessible. 
The valley below them was rock-strewn and 
scored by deep ravines, showing in the dis- 
tance like black broad lines, across which it 
seemed to be im possible for them to go. Vege- 
tation was extremely scanty, for the valley 
was elevated. Scattered in little clumps 
in the more sheltered situations there were 
a few stunted pines, and, in the leveller 
parts, a ragged yellow grass on which a 
few distant herds of llamas were feeding : 
even the mules, hardy as they were, cropped 
this rough herbage reluctantly, and found 
very little nourishment in it. 

Track there was none. But the Indians 
were never at fault. They led the way 
surely, at a slow pace, for there was no need 
to hurry, and seemed to be familiar with 
every object they met with. Along narrow 
ledges they walked, with the precipice sheer 
above them and sheer below. A fall would 
have been fatal, but they kept their footing. 
Round jutting crags they crept, holding 
fast with their hands and turning their 
faces to the cliffs, the Indians guiding the 
mules by the bridle-reins and assisting them 
with a friendly jerk when the point was 
critical ; but ever descending until they came 
to the easier travelling across the breadth of 
the valley. 

Toward evening, when the shadows were 
lengthening across the valley and the heights 
above them were catching the sunset glow, 
they came to the margin of a barranca, or 
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deep cleft in the ground. А peculiar 
suspension bridge, of the old-fashioned 
Indian type, had been thrown across it. 
The bridge was constructed of osier withes, 
woven and twined in and out into the form 
of thick cables. These, secured on either 
side under enormous masses of natural rock, 
swung across the chasm in parallel lines, 
and between them, laid transversely so as 
to connect them and form a gangway, were 
rough pine planks fashioned out of the 
neighbouring trees. The cables were not 
drawn tight, but allowed to curve, presenting 
what appeared to be a dangerous dip at 
either end. 

Over this swaying structure the Indians 
led the way. One ventured first, guiding a 
mule, and not until he and the mule were 
safely on the farther side did a second follow. 
Even with this precaution the oscillation 
was disconcerting to the two lads. When 
the Indians and the mules had all passed 
over Will ventured, then Terence, and last 
of all Quiller. Not in the least afraid of 
the swaying movement, having been swung 
to and fro many a time, and much more 
violently, on the masthead, Quiller stopped 
in the middle of the bridge, and turned his 
keen sailor-trained eyes into the depths of 
the barranca. Very far down was it. A 
brawling river dashed along its bed and 
turned the warm and shady depths into a 
natural forcing-house for many varieties of 
palms and ferns. The others were watching 
him. Suddenly thev saw him fix his eves 
upon some object invisible to them, and, to 
their surprise, he shouted and ran forward 
in great excitement. 

What is it ? " asked Terence and Will 
in the same breath. 

“A man,” said he, “or I Le very much 
mistaken ; some poor chap who must have 
slipped and fallen, for he do lie still enough 
to be dead down there on the side o' the 
stream." "Then, turning to the Indians, 
and changing his speech to Spanish, he 
explained what he had seen and took one of 
them to the middle of the bridge to show 
him. The Indian's vision was as keen as 
Quillers, and he confirmed the fact that 
some unfortunate fellow was lying motionless 
far below. 

“Is there any way down ? ” Quiller asked. 

" Perhaps the man is dead," suggested 
the Indian, intimating by his tone that it 
was scarcely worth their while to rescue 
him, and that they had better go on their 
way. 

“ Perhaps not," returned Quiller, eagerly. 
“ We must see." 

Returning, he explained the situation to 
the lads, and they both agreed that, whether 
time was lost or not, they must get down 
somehow and render help if help were needed. 
The general appearance of the man—his 
dress, his white face, his long and ragged 
beard, proved him to be no Indian, but a 
visitor to the country like themselves. 
Terence told the Topa's men that they would 
not stir another step until they had ascer- 
tained whether the stranger was dead or 
alive. His decided tones overcame their 
reluctance. Three were left behind in 
charge of the mules; the other three 
showed them a break-neck descent down 
the side of the barranca, 

Without waiting a moment Quiller 
dropped out of sight. One of the Indians 
followed him. The rest remained on the 
brink of the barranca. Quite a long time 
it seemed to those excited watchers before 
Quiller and the Indian emerged from the 
underpart of the precipice and plunged into 
the greenery which lined the banks of the 
roaring torrent below. Fortunately the 
man was on their own side of the stream. 

"They soon reached him. He was alive, but 
unconscious, His left arm was bent under 


him, and blood was oozing from a wound 
at the back of his head. Quiller turned him 
over tenderly, and noticed that his left arm 
was limp and probably broken. The blow 
on the head had stunned him. 

The Indian ran for water and dashed it 
over the man's face. Another supply 
enabled Quiller to bathe the bleeding wound. 
Presently consciousness returned, and, 
staring vaguely about him, the man 
attempted to sit up; but he sank back 
again with a low groan. Stretching his 
right hand across his breast he tightly 
gripped the muscular part of his upper left 
arm and held it grimly and winced. 

Right as a trivet you'll be, my friend, 
in a couple o' cat squints,” said Quiller, 
encouragingly. “ You just wait а bit. 
Take a long breath or two—— ‘There! 
Feelin’ better already, arn't е 

The man turned his filmy eyes upon him, 
and attempted a sorry smile. Then he 
glanced at the Indian. Quiller, quick to 
notice every change in the man's counte- 
nance, saw at once that he recognised. him. 
Sending the Indian back for assistance, and 
with instructions to bring down anything 
that would serve to bind the broken arm— 
for broken it was, as Quiller speedily dis- 
covered—he turned again to the injured 
man. He was elderly, quite twenty years 
older than Quiller, with high cheek-bones 
and light blue eyes, and a face once ruddy, 
but now blanched by pain and exhaustion. 
His long reddish beard, sadly in need of a 
pair of scissors, was well sprinkled with 
grey. Roughly attired was he, in the garb 
of a mining prospector, and Quiller had 
passed his scattered tools on the way down. , 

“ How did "e come to be in a fix like this, 
eh ? " asked the Cornishman, as the stranger 
revived and began to look about him. 

„Sure, through not kapin? my fate," he 
answered. Down at the bottom 1 found 
myself, wi! a broken pate and useless arrum, 
bedad ; and I dragged myself to the wather, 
but before I could rache it the wits o' me had 
all gone to smithereens.” | І 

No need was there to inquire into his 
nationality. His speech betrayed him. Quiller 
surmised that he must be the man of whom 
the padre had spoken. He Jooked at him 
again, curiously, and with à touch of wonder. 

„All alone, are e?!“ 

“ Faith, and that's what I be; all alone, 
praspeeting for the padre." 

“ Oh, for the padre?“ 

“His riverence o’ the village yander. 
Ye know him 7” 

“Well,” answered Quiller; *' but here 
they come wi’ the bandages. The padre 
can wait. We must have ’e tied up and ovt 
o this before the light do fail,” and he 
glanced somewhat anxiously at the quickly 
gathering gloom. 

(To be continued.) 
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WARRICK AND I. 


By Joux M. Erap, 


Author of “ Ralsto's Unfortunate Stratagem," “The Affair with Apsley," etc, 


ARDT every day after that we visited 
the cave, but we agreed that it might 
be expedient to leave the frequenters of the 
“Cleft” alone; we had no desire to have 
our secret discovered. 

There were still no signs of the man we 
had met on the seat, and we gradually 
ceased thinking about him. I remember 
it came as a shock when one evening, in the 
cave, Warrick exclaimed : 

“ say, this is the 24th—the date on the 
slip!” 

Wonder if anything will happen," I 
remarked. 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
Warrick gave me a punch in the ribs. 

I expostulated. 

„Shut up!” he said.“ What's that ?” 

We listened. Voices were distinctly 
audible in the vicinity of the entrance 
tunnel. 

“ Shift," whispered Warrick. 

We moved round a corner, and were 
hidden from view. Peering round, we saw 
a small round-shouldered man emerge from 
the tunnel. It was our old acquaintance 
of the seat. 

In appearance he was altered much for 
the worse, His clothes were ragged, and 
his face looked as if it hadn't been washed 
for a month. The dirt, however, only 
seemed to emphasise the cruel lines about 
his chin and the shifty look of his eyes. 

“Decidedly,” I said to myself, "I 
shouldn't fancy being in your power.” 

Immediately he turned, and hauled from 
the tunnel two large cowhide bags, a Glad- 
stone bag. and some rugs, which were pushed 
through by some person unseen. 

* Plot thickens,” whispered Warrick. 

In a minute the second man emerged. 
He was a tall gentlemanly-looking fellow 
dressed in a blue serge suit. There was a 
good-humoured smile lurking about his 
mouth, and his general appearance was so 
much in his favour that I felt shocked when 
I saw that his left arm hung limp ; it seemed 
paralysed. 

“Well, now," drawled the newcomer, 
" that's what I call a good day's work." 
He tugged at his moustache. “ And this," 
he continued, looking around, “is the 
very place we want. What do you say, 
Broxton ? " | 

Broxton, then. was the name of the man 
we had met on the seat. He was evidently 
a surly character, for he merely grunted. 

* Well, where are those precious bags to 
be hidden ? " continued the man with the 
paralysed arm. 

Broxton made a reply which I didn't hear. 

No, answered his companion, “ there 
isn't the slightest necessity for opening them. 
I know exactly what they contain.” He 
went forward and picked up one of the bags. 
* Bring the other bag," he said, and we'll 
explore.” 

Broxton picked up the bag. and. grumbling 
to himself, followed his companion. 
Luckily they followed a passage which led 
inland. 

“Let's shift," whispered Warrick anx- 
iously, when they were out ‘of sight. 
“ Hurry.” 

We dashed across the cave, and had just 
reached the tunnel, when there waa a shout 
behind us, and the two men came running, 
the smaller man in front. Е 

We hadn't allowed them time to get out 
of earshot; they had evidently heard us 
running across the cave. It was clear that 


PART III. 


we hadn't time to get out before they would 
reach us, so we stood waiting. Broxton 
сате hurrying up; his manner was half- 
truculent, half-hesitating. Dropping the 
bag which he carried, he glanced rapidly 
behind, to make sure that his companion 
was at hand. Then,“ What are vou young 
fools doing here *" he demanded, with a 
savage snarl. 

„What are you?“ I asked. 

It was a rash question, but the fellow 
manner nettled me. 

Without a word he made a rush, and 
aimed a terrific blow with his fist at my 
head. This was more than I expected: 
I had regarded him as too much of a coward 
to make an attack. 

Luckily I avoided the blow, and before 
he could recover his balance Warrick got 
in a smasher on his chin which knocked him 
sideways. He stumbled, and, before he 
could recover himself, was half-falling, half- 
sliding into the hole into which I had pre- 
viously fallen myself. I shall never forget 
the look of rage and fear on his face as he 
slipped downwards, digging his fingers into 
the chalky clay in à vain attempt to arrest 
his progress. Our triumph was short-lived, 
however, for just as we turned again to the 
tunnel the other man pulled a revolver from 
his pocket. 

" Stand where you are ! " he shouted. 

“It won't be loaded," said Warrick. 
“ Bolt ! 

He had scarcely spoken when the man, 
seeing tuat we didn't intend to wait. tired 
a shot over our heads. 1 don't mind saying 
that I got a beastly fright. 

We stood irresolutely as he came saunter- 
ing forward, his revolver still in his hand. 

" Will you be so good as to explain your 
presence here?” he said. The pleasant 
smile about his lips had vanished ; he meant 
business. 

Broxton by this time had serambled from 
the pit, and, brandishing an ugly-looking 
knife in his hand, he rushed, mad with rage, 
on Warrick. I gave a warning shout; but 
just at the critical moment Broxton's com- 
panion put out his foot and Broxton went 
sprawling on the ground. 

Warrick immediately seized the knife and 
flung it far over the cliff. 

“ No more of that nonsense, Broxton,” 
exclaimed his companion angrily. “ Am 
I master. or am I not? 

Broxton rose sulkily, but made no remark. 

It's exceedingly awkward," continued 
the man with the revolver when Warrick 
had explained ; “ your presence here is de- 
cidedly inconvenient.” 


* Put them over the cliff," said Broxton 
brutally. 


Without taking any notice of the remark, 
the first speaker continued : 

We had intended remaining in retire- 
ment in this country mansion for some time ; 
but now I suppose well have to depart 
to-morrow. ]f we allow you to go. you'll 
probably talk; if we keep you here, your 
alarmed parents will organise search-parties, 
policemen, and bloodhounds ; if we put you 
over the cliff, we are still in the same pre- 
dicament. No, there is nothing else for it, 
Broxton—we must go to-morrow. It really 
is annoying," he continued; we have pro- 
visions here sufficient to last a week.” 

Warrick tried to argue the matter, but the 
fellow had quite made up his mind. °“ Brox- 
ton," he said, in a minute, “ bring the string 
from my bag and tie up the pigeons." 


We were in a fix, sure enough! I kept 
quiet, but Warrick lost. his temper, and, 
had it not been for the revolver which the 
fellow kept ready for use, I expect there 
would have been a free tight. Broxton went 
over to the bag and returned with a coil of 
thin but strong rope, and proceeded to bind 
us hand and foot. He seemed to take a 
malicious pleasure in tving the rope ая 
tightly as possible; in fact, the pain made 


me call out more than once. After finishing 


with me, he turned his attention to Warrick, 
and bound him even more carefully. 1 lay 
there feeling mad—T was seething with rage 
and helplessness, Warrick, I Saw. was wild 
also. but he put a curb on himself and re- 
mained silent. 

Up to this point we were in the dark as to 
what th. rascals had done or intended doing ; 
but shortly after they had tied us up they 
regaled themselves with sandwiches, with- 
out, however, offering any to us; and then 
Broxton produced a flask, and the pair 
drank freely. The liquor loosened their 
tongues, and they began to talk and brag 
about what they had done. We knew they 
were a bad lot, but it rather took our breath 
away when we learned that they had robbed 
the St. Monnance Bank of over 5.0004. in 
notes and gold. St. Monnance being a 
small place, the bank is a sub-oflice to Spor- 
worth and is opened twice a week. Two 
clerks bring over cash from Sporworth, and 
take it back when business is over. 

The villains were evidently. immensely 
pleased with their coup, for they went over 
the story again and again the liquor had 
sent prudence to the winds. From what 
they said, it seemed that by means of a 
bogus telegram, which purported to. come 
from the London office of the bank, one of 
the elerks at St. Monnance was instructed 
to go immediately to another town, to take 
the place of a cashier who had died sud- 
denly. There was thus only one clerk left 
in charge at St. Monnanee. 

The cash was usually taken back to Spor- 
worth in a cab, and Broxton, by getting the 
cabby supplied. with drugged beer, had 
taken his place. 

The rest of the business was simple. At 
an arranged spot between the villages. 
Broxton and his confederate had chloro- 
formed the clerk, and bolted with the cash 
to the hiding-place previously arranged— 
the cave. They were confident that the clerk 
wouldn't recognise either of them again, as 
Broxton had kept himself well muted up 
while waiting at the bank, and at the final 
coup both had worn masks. 

Night gradually fell; the fellows wrapped 
themselves in rugs and greateoats. Warrick 
and I were allowed one rug between us. 
What with cold and hunger and the thought 
of the anxiety of our people, we passed & 
most uncomfortable night. I know 
didn't sleep much—the pain in my cramped 
limbs was suflicient to keep me very much 
awake. 

At last morning came, and, after some 
time our captors brought out the inevitable 
sandwiches, and this time offered some to 
ux, Broxton being instructed to loosen the 
ropes round our arms in order that we 
might breakfast. The food revived our 
drooping spirits considerably. and I know 
that we were both trying to think of some 
plan for the capture of the villains. Our 
captors paid little attention to us beyond 
tightening up the ropes when we 
finished; eating; it was evident, however, 


that they were preparing for a journey, 
The cowhide bags were cut open and the 
notes and gold transferred to the less con- 
spicuous Gladstone. This done, the man 
with the paralysed arm came up, and was 
good enough to tell us his plans. 

“I really must apologise,” he began. 

“Oh, don't mention it," said Warrick 
ironically. 

“I really must apologise,” he continued, 
smiling benignly on the interrupter, “ for 
the temporary inconvenience to which you 
have been subjected. You will soon, how- 
ever, be at liberty. We go this morning by 
boat to Dover, and thence to the Con- 
tinent ; but before going. if you care to give 
me your addresses, I'll write to vour parents 
and let them know where you may be found. 
By the time they reccive my letter we shall 
be out of reach. Understand? Dll leave 
you the remainder of the sandwiches, and 
I'm sure you'll be able to feed each other, 
with perhaps a little difficulty." 

He smiled in a most irritating fashion ; 
Warrick and I were too far gone to make 
any reply. In about ten minutes, without 
во much as saying Good-bye,” the pair 
cleared out, taking the Gladstone bag, but 
leaving most of their other belongings. By 
conversation which we overheard, they 
seemed to have arranged for some disguise 
to be ready for them, but where, we were 
unable to make out. 

Needless to say, we were jolly glad to sce 
the last of them. Immediately we set about 
trying to get free. Fortunately the rope 
Which bound Warrick's arms was a little 
bit slack, and after a tedious struggle we 
succeeded between us in loosening it. The 
Test was easy ; soon we were outside the 
Cave. We were simply bursting to put the 
police on the track of the two men; tlie 
trouble was to find out in which direction 
they had gone. Warrick took the matter 
into his own hands. 

“Well make for Suttown Station.” he 
said. “ We should just be in time to see if 
they go by the London express. 

Suttown is the nearest station to St. 
Monnance. 

"I am certain that story about Dover is 
а blind," he continued. “In any case, the 
police must be informed, and Ld rather 
explain the business to the inspector at 
Suttown than to Burgess in St. Monnance." 

We set out on our two-mile tramp to 

Suttown. Our past miseries were forgotten 
in the excitement ; our whole energies were 
bent on the capture of our late captors. 
_ We had to sprint the last half-mile to be. 
in ume for the express, апа consequently 
| was limp when we reached the station. 
Somebow or other we regarded it as certain 
that the men we were looking for would be 
on the platform ; but, to our disappointment, 
they were nowhere in sight. It only wanted 
three minutes till the express was due ; still 
no sign of the men. We looked into the 
Wiiting-room, but its only occupant was an 
old lady. 

„ Afraid we haven't got them yet," said 

Warrick. 
iu s thundered in, and we were 
M make our way to the police-station, 

еп who should come out of the station- 
SU room but our old friend, the man 
d 1 arm, dressed in a frock- 
iuh hat and carrying а gold- 

ias umbrella. "We were standing 
ч automatic machine, and were 
е out of his sight. 
„mediately behind him came the police 
Pector and the station-master. pushing 
P N hand ambulance. We were 
iis. н see the person оп the stretcher, 

(iine Bel dis correctly, as it afterwards 

А » that it was Broxton. 

t that man is posing as a doctor,” 
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кай Warrick. ©“ Broxton must be the 
patient.” 

U dts time to interfere,” ] said. 

We both ran up to the inspector, and 
Warrick, taking him aside, told him to 
arrest. the two men on a charge of having 
robbed the St. Monnance Bank. 

The inspector simply laughed. The tall 
“doctor” was as cool as a cucumber; he 
didn't give the slightest start on seeing us. 
In appearance he was altered; his mous- 
tache was shaved off. and most curious of 
all—he was able to use the arm which we 
had supposed paralysed. Still, I'd have 
sworn to him anywhere. 

"Why." said the inspector, "that is 
Doctor White. who has come specially from 
London to take up that poor fellow to un- 
dergo a bad operation. * Matter of life and 
death,’ he said. He asked for the loan of 
our stretcher, and I gave it him.” 

The guard was hurrying passengers into 
the train; porters were banging the doors. 
Hurriedly Warrick gave the inspector an 
outline of what had happened, but still he 
seemed reluctant to take action. The 
Doctor“ saw what we were after, but he 
only made one remark : 

Inspector, the life of that man depends 
on his being in the London Hospital in three 
hours. We ean see about this cock-and- bull 
story afterwards." 

Warrick, seeing that something had to be 
done. went forward to the stretcher and 
suddenly lifted up the cover. Аз we had 
surmised, it was Broxton who was lying 
there. Jmmediately Broxton put up his 
hands to hide his face, and then Warrick 
had his chance. He caught hold of Brox- 
ton's hands and held them up. His finger- 
nails were filled with chalky clay, the result 
of his fall into the pit. 

* [f he has been in bed for a time. where 
did this fresh chalk come from?“ asked 
Warrick. 

The inspeetor at last was convinced. 

* Gentlemen, you must accompany me,’ 
he said. 

Broxton was strapped to the streteher and 
therefore helpless ; but he lay and volleyed 
oaths. His companion took the matter 
with great composure, and expressed his 
readiness to follow the inspector anywhere. 
His actions belied his words ; as the express 
moved away, he made a dash for the guard's 
van. The station- master, however, tripped 
him up, and in a trice the inspector had him 
handcuffed. 

We had to accompany them to the police- 
station, and go through the whole story, 
and then were allowed to go. You may 
guess that the first thing we did was to send 
telegrams to our people, informing them that 
we were safe. 

It is unnecessary to enter into all the 
details of the trial. We. of course, were 
called as witnesses-—a jolly rotten experience. 
The end of the business was that the 
prisoners were found guilty and both re- 
ceived long sentences of penal servitude. 
The judge, after pronouncing sentence, 
congratulated us on our rare presence of 
mind." We didn't like it a little bit. 

] think I forgot to mention that the stolen 
money was recovered. The *' doctor“ had 
left the bag in the parcel office at Suttown 
Station, to be forwarded to a London 
address. 

'The bank behaved handsomely in the 
matter. Warrick and I were taken before 
some of the directors, thanked by them for 
our services, and presented each with a 
cheque for 1001. I walked on air as І came 
from the room. 

I came to earth again when, after I had 
condescendingly informed the pater how 
I meant to spend it, he said, in a fearfully 
dignified fashion: “I think you will do 
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nothing of the kind. J mean to invest it 
for vou.” Invest it! Bah! 

А couple of days after the trial a message 
came from the Head for Warrick and me to 
go to his room. We went up quite gaily, 
without a thought of trouble. 

“ You seem to have been emulating the 
marvellous Mr. Holmes," he began. 1 
ahould like to hear the whole story." 

The Head is à marvellous man himself ; 
in а minute or so he had us chatting away 
as if he were one of ourselves. He has 
an inscrutable face; but I knew from the 
twitching of his mouth that he was happy: 
and as ] described how Warrick got in his 
blow on Broxton's face, the majestic Head 
could scarcely keep his seat. 

When we had finished, with the suspicion 
of a twinkle in his eye. he said : 

»The path you mention must lead in the 
direction of the (left. Come away, 
gentlemen,’ he continued, still smiling. 
" I should like the whole story." 

Warrick looked despairingly in my direc- 
tion; and then, taking his courage in both 
hands, gave a frank and telling description 
of the behaviour of Fergus and Milne and 
Constable Burgess when progged with the 
pin. The Head began to look serious, but 
when Warrick described how Burgess sat 
on his helmet. it was with the greatest 
difficulty that he suppressed a grin. 

Pray continue," said the Head. when 
Warrick began to slow down, " you interest 
me immensely." 

I sat gasping. 

I recovered myself some minutes later, to 
hear Warrick's closing words: ©“ You rose 
six inches, sir.” 

“ The light brown onc," said the Head, 
pointing to the corner where he kept a 
varied assortment of canes. 

] had to hand it to him. 

"Thanks. FN take you first, Warrick.” 

The operation over, we crept painfully 
from the room, and I vow that just. after 
I had shut the door we heard the Head 
laugh outright. 

We limped along the corridor. 

“I wish he were in the habit of giving an 
anesthetic.” said Warrick gloomily. 

I assented feclingly ! 

[THE END.] 
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A ZOOLOGICAL SNUB. 


BY FELIX LEIGH. 


I. 


OR arrogance some people have excuses— 
Maybe their cricket's better far than most; 
Or possibly their chumminess with (Aar 
Entitles them to strut about and boast. 
But Simpson-Swayne, an ordinary fellow, 
Excelled in really nothing, work or game, 
And yet he was unbearably conceited, 
Because hi? hud a hyphen to his name! 


II, 

He used to talk of “ long-descended people," 
And hint that he himself was one of these, 
That little link between the Swayne and Simpson 
Proclaimec ^im a patrician, if you please | 
No '' common person," he explained to Smithers, 
Had ever worn the hyphen on this earth ; 
The hyphen as a hall-mark might be taken— 

A hall-mark plainly indicating '' birth." 


III. 
The brow of Harold Smithers showed some wrinkles— 
That he was thinking hard we all could see; 
Then on his freckled face a smile expanded 
Til it was quite as broad as it could be. 
To Simpson-Swayne he said.“ Look here, old chappie 
Your pride’s about to suffer horrid pangs: 
Though swells like you, we know. possess the hyphen, 
It's also, used by the Gran; Utangs ! "" 
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THE “STARLIGHT'S” GUEST. 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 
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Author of “A Wrek-End Adventure," “An Interrupted Cruise," ete, 


()** morning my wife came to me on deck, 
where I was sunning myself after break- 
fast, and said: 

"Jack, you really must go and shoot 
some wild ducks or something ; 1 am getting 
sick of fish and corned beef.” 

I turned my gaze somewhat dubiously up 
the loch, where far away I could see variou” 
black dota swimming on the surface, be- 
tokening wildfowl. 

I had been after those black dots more 
than once, and had gained large experience 
of the elusive nature of wildfowl—of the 
eatable species but small, very small 
knowledge of their edible qualities. Coots, 
moorhens, oyster-catchers, and the like 
could be shot by the dozen, but these мего 
poor game, and not welcomed on board 
the Starlight ; whilst of nobler sorts I had 
brought home but a solitary specimen of 
the genus duck—a poor little “flapper ” 
who had not developed enough wing-power 
to keep out of range; but he tasted so good 
that my wife had been more than ever 
anxious since for me to get some more." 

“Well,” I said, “ I'll try if you like, but 
there doesn't seem much chance of my 
succeeding, and you had better not count 
on my bringing anything home.” 

"Surely you can get some of those,” sho 
said, pointing at the aforesaid black dots; 

they look tame enough; if not. you must 
£0 up to the cottage over there and try 
and buy a duck or a chicken ; they are sure 
to have some.“ ` 

With which final command she dis- 
appeared down below, whilst I fetched my 
gun and cartridges, and, pulling the dinghy 
alongside, got in and rowed away, receiving 
T farewell a commiserating grin from 
e who was busy repairing some part 
| hd running gear of the mainsail. 

es to make one more great effort 
alter the ducks, hoping my luck would 
ioe and that I might discover a young 

rood which would allow me to get within 
shot of them ; if that failed, I would then 

SEL to the humiliating plan of buying, 
уы, not occurred to me as possible 
i ee place till my wife had 
ic 0 to row along the south side of 

1 0 Searching every bay and creek as 
end A gradually coasting round the far 

Th and 80 back by the north shore. 

B сав would bring me finally opposite 
failed. ] | cottage, во that, if all else 
ier Pig d end up by a visit there, in 
likel 0 the provender my hunting was so 

155 to fail in providing. 

s бө a still, rather dull дау, a thundery 
fowl anging round the hills, and the wild- 
oie cr unusually quiet, so I had 
fallen i 9 5 things than had before 
" чо, : шы M rowing gently, sur- 
many be nds m аы or other of the 
th ded my gun and laid it on the 
о om of me, ready for a quick 
the shire Len to row cautiously along 
time to acd 11 ahead from time to 

ora ti was approaching any birds. 
bs me nothing was to be seen but a 
moorhens and sandpipers. | 
а dun i however, to my joy I saw half 
thay 4: uck swimming ahead of me, and 

Фу disappeared round a 1 oi 

Now, my fri de & low grassy point. 
chance м. епаз, 1 thought, I'll have 

you. “TI land quietly, walk 


PART III. 


cautiously across that spit of land, and 
drop on you suddenly." 

This plan seemed excellent, and I lost no 
time in putting it into practice. 

Having landed, I crept across the grass, 
keeping as low as possible, till I came near 
the far bank. 

Gently raising myself, with finger on 
trigger, I glanced hastily round. 

No duck to be seen anywhere. 

1 walked right down to the water's edge. 

Still no duck. 

Where could they have gone ?—surely I 
should have heard them rise if they had 
taken wing; or perhaps they had swum 
straight along the bank. 

I turned to walk along in the direction 
I had last seen them swimming. and at 
that moment, with a rush of wings and а 
splash, they rose behind me ; they must have 
stopped swimming directly they rounded the 
point, and been hidden from my view by 
some scattered rocks which lay there. 

Up went my gun. in flustered haste. 

Bang ! bang ! at easy range. 

And the ducks flew on, with horrified 
quackings, not a penny the worse, to be 
joined by a far larger flock farther down 
the loch; the whole crowd wheeling round 
presently and making for the open sea. 

Oh, how angry I felt! 

If only I had crept across the point ten 
vards farther to the left, 1 should have 
come right on to them. 

If only I had not turned my back just 
when I did; if only I hadn't been such a 
startled idiot and taken a moment longer 
in aiming; if only 11 

But every sportsman knows what my 
feelings were, more or less. 

And the worst of it was, my “ banging 4 
and the ducks’ hysterical quacking had 
scared everything for a mile or two. 

Glumly I returned to tho boat and 
resumed my voyage, realising that I had 
“clean missed“ the first chance I had 
yet had at full-grown wild duck, and was 
most unlikely to get another, for that day 
at all events. 

So it turned out. 

I rowed all the way up to the head of the 
loch and down the other side, and not a 
duck did I see except one old mallard, 
who got up a quarter of a mile away and 
disappeared promptly into the far distance. 
So it seemed as if I must humble my pride 
and try and buy what my gun had failed to 
obtain. 

I was therefore rowing leisurely towards tho 
shore, at а spot opposite to the crofter's 
cottage, which stood some hundreds of yards 
away from the loch, and inwardly hoping 
that the inhabitants of the said cottage 
had not noticed my fruitless chase of wild- 
fowl, and would think I had merely come 
straight from the yacht with the express 
purpose of buying provender, when, to my 
vexation, I saw а man watching me, and 
evidently awaiting my landing. 

He must certainly have noticed me and 
my doings, and would see my gun—annoying, 
certainly, but it could not be helped; and 
I deserved to have my pride wounded, after 
such a duffer’s performance. 

The man, on closer view, | 
be a roughish-looking person, evidently а 
native, dressed in tam-o'-shanter, coarse 
tweeds, and a plaid, and was middle-aged, 
with a shaggy brown beard. 

He carried what looked like a crook, and 


turned out to 


was followed by a couple of sheep-dogs, as 
rough and unkempt-looking as himself. 
To my surprise he moved along the shore 
towards the spot which 1 was heading for, 
and evidently intended to intercept my 
landing for some reason. i 

1 really did not quite like the look of him 
and his dogs, and wondered what he 
wanted with me, but it was too late to 
turn back. I wasn't going to let him think 
he had stopped me from landing, so, when 
the boat grounded, I jumped ashore. 

He. civilly enough, lent me a hand in 
drawing up the boat on to the shingle, 
во that she should not float off, and then 
began to talk fast, in a mixture of Gaelic and 
Scoteh- English, which it was impossible to 
understand. 

However, he seemed anxious for me to go 
up to the cottage, as he kept pointing 
towards it with his crook; and as that was 
my own intention, and the man seemed 
amiable enough, in spite of his wild looks, I 
agreed. and we walked off together. 

As we went, he made an effort to express 
himself more plainly in “ Nassenach," and 
I made out the words. 

* Stranger — seeck — come see — what- 
effer." 

As he still kept pointing towards the 
cottage, I gathered that he wanted me to go 
and see some one who was ill —" seeck " as 
he called it, and hoped I was not now to be 
asked to doctor" a difficult case, as my 
medical knowledge is most limited; but I 
could not well refuse to go, seeing there was 
hardly another human being within half 
& day's journey across the hills, and there 
might really be serious trouble in the little 
house we were now about to enter. 

As we passed through the little patch of 
potato ground surrounding the house, I 
looked round for sight of ducks and ehickens, 
but saw no sign of any, not even a coop 
nor a likely outhouse. 

So I followed my guide straight to the 
little building, stooped my head under the 
low threshold, and for the first time in my 
life entered a crofter's hut. 

My first impression was that it was far 
cleaner than 1 expected to find it. "There 
were apparently but two rooms, both of 
course on the ground floor—in fact, the 
ground was the floor, beaten hard—one 
the living room, into which I had stepped 
as I passed the “ front door.” and another 
beyond, no doubt the bedroom, leading out 
of the first. 

From the inner room came the sound of 
a woman’s voice, and my guide led me 
straight towards a door opposite to the 
one by which I had entered, and saying. 
“Come "ben, come "ben," he practically 
pushed me in. 

I don't in the least know what I expected 
to find ; I had no time to think of anything. 
What I did see was this: 

A neat little woman in short skirts and 
very wrinkled face bending over a peat 
fire cooking broth. 

A narrow bed with scanty but very clean 
bedclothes. 

And a young man on the bed who, the 
instant he caught sight of me, dived beneath 
the blankets and lay still, invisible. Now, 
I only caught a glimpse of his face before 
it was so hastily hidden, but that glimpse 
astonished me. 

It was that of no rough Highland lad, 
but of a dark-haired, pale, delicate-looking 


young fellow, evidently a gentleman, or, at 
all eventa, far removed in the social scale 
from these humble people whose house he 
was in. 

The Highlander spoke rapidly for a 
moment to his wife in Gaelic, whereupon the 
latter turned towards me and gave a sort of 
curtsey. 

Then she turned towards the bed, and 
gazed in blank astonishment, for there was 
nothing to be seen except a long " hump” 
under the blankets, where the occupant 
lav. 

The three of us stood in helpless surprise 
for а moment—the situation was quite 
trying. How long we should have stood 
gazing in silence I cannot say, but to our 
relief there was a stir at the " head end " of 
the blankets, and a close-cropped head of 
dark hair slowly appeared, followed by 
one eye, 

The eye having apparently taken stock of 
me, the other appeared, and then the whole 
face. 

The next instant, a most polite and 
courteous youth was sitting up in bed bow- 
ing. and saying with a strong French accent : 
Pardon me, I did not know who you 
was.” 

This was more stupefying than ever—how 
in the world did he know now * who I was ” 
any more than when I irst entered? 

I remained dumb, merely returning the 
bow as well as I could, though feeling that 
it was not. nearly such a polished perform- 
ance as that of my new acquaintance, even 
though kis had been performed in a sitting 
position—and that in bed. 

To my relief, the woman now came for- 
ward, and in much better English than that 
of her husband explained to the young 
Frenchman that it wass a chentleman from 
the yat " who had come to see him. 

Whereupon the youth bowed again, more 
courteously, if possible, than before, and I 
again did my level best to respond in like 
manner. Then. with the inimitable ease of 
the French race. he plunged at once into 
polite conversation, as free from awkward- 
ness as if we had met in a society drawing- 
room, instead of under these most absurd 
conditions. 

He explained how he came to be there, 
readily enough; he said he had been on a 
lonely walking tour in the Highlands, had got 
benighted, missed the path, fallen down 
a steep declivity, and sprained a tendon 
in his leg severely. 

“Tlie there," he concluded, “ till this good 
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man he come with his dogs ; he carry me here ; 
І һе here since —days, weeks—ah, so long; 
they are very good to me, but EE. 
shrug and a wave of the hands expressed 
more fully than words his wearied disgust 
of his poor surroundings—irksome, indeed, 
to one accustomed. to luxury, as his ap- 
pearance denoted him to be. 

Not a word did he say of his strange 
behaviour at my entrance, and, though I 
longed to ask him why he had apparently 
been alarmed at it, delicacy prevented me, 
as he ignored the subject so utterly. 

After quite a long " talk," which con- 
sisted in lively conversation on his part and 
listening on mine, I rose to go, expressing 
the hope that, as we should probably re- 
main some days longer in the loch, he would 
be sufficiently well to pay us a visit on 
board before we left. 

The eagerness with which he accepted my 
rather formal invitation surprised me some- 
what, but he astonished me still more by 
hia assurance that he could quite well 
manage the zhort walk to the boat at any 
time. 

“ When should he be allowed the great 
pleasure of making Mrdame's acquaintance ? 
Should it be to-morrow—this evening 

Really, had I not beaten a somewhat hasty 
retreat, I believe the man would have 
asked me to wait while he dressed, and 
fhen and there have accompanied me to 
the boat. 

But I hastily said that I would come, or 
send, the boat ashore for him the next day 
about eleven, and, having shaken hands all 
round, parted from the strangely incon- 
gruous little party, and departed, much 
mystified. 

Why, if he could walk so well, did he lie 
there in bed? Even if his leg would not 
allow of the long tramp over the hilla to 
the nearest town, or railway, surely it would 
be better to be out and about than lying in 
a stuffy little room, of which he was evidently 
utterly weary. 

Jhere was & mystery somewhere, and I 
was alinost ready to regret having invited 
him to the yacht, till the thought of his 
open bright face and cheery manny made 
me laugh at my doubts. 

Thinking thus, it was not until I had 
rowed half-way to the yacht that I re- 
membered that I had never asked his name, 
nor—worse thought still by far—had I 
asked a single question about ducks and 
chickens ! 

Well, I wasnt going back now: tho 
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Frenchman would certainly insist on return- 
ing with me if D did. 

So I clunbed on board the Starlight, feel- 
ing quite guilty, having failed to get any- 
thing for the larder, and having asked 
another " mouth on board to eat what 
was—or ought to have been in it. 

The Leddy " met me on deck, and re- 
garded my empty hands with raised. eye- 
brows ! 

“Oh, Jack, nothing- -how horrid of you! 
Hadn't they got any chickens ? ” 

(Observe the insulting lack of inquiry as 
to my sucess In shooting!) 

“No dear, at least 1 didn't see any," I 
began; "the fact was, I had such а sur- 
prise up yonder at the cottare that I forgot 
to ask, but feel sure they hadn't." 

This was a diplomatic answer, for my 
wife immediately passed over the question 
of chickens to find out what my " surprise ”’ 
had been. 

So 1 told her about the damaged French 
lad, enlarging on his loneliness and long 
stay in such uncongenial surroundings that 
she might for his sake welcome my inevitable 
disclosure that he was coming to see us, at 
the same time suppressing all mention of his 
strange behaviour for the same reason. 

Before 1 could announce the news of his 
visit, however, she cut short my account of 
his sad case by saving : 

* Poor lad, I do hope you invited him to 
come to us; he would soon pet well on 
board here, and we could take him to some 
port when his leg got all right.” 

This was more than I had bargained for; 
but ] was so pleased to get otf" но easily 
that I let it pass with the remark that 
I had promised the boat should go for him 
in the morning. that he might come and 
have a look at the yacht. 

This satistied her, and I left the future 
arrangements of the young stranger for that 
same future to arrange, little thinking how 
long his visit was to last. 

We went below for lunch, after which my 
wife disappcared—to “tidy up," she said, 
but I afterwards had reason to think it was 
to give Peter instructions as to preparing 
another berth “for a visitor," though 
Peter must have been much puzzled as to 
where that“ visitor“ was to spring from. 

After which—no ducks or chickens being 
available—we went off to catch some 
more fish for supper, and were successful, 
the cod and flat-tish being more amenable 
than wildfowl. 


(To be continued.) 


F a fellow is really determined not to be 
made a fool of, he will probably get 
himself disliked in some communities. When 
Bart Ibbotson first came to Gamble’s there 
wis not a boy in the junior school but looked 
forward with confidence to taking a rise out 
of him; and the fact that none of these 
expectations were realised was regarded as 
just cause for personal resentment. 

* To look like an ass and not be one,” 
remarked Kleiser, one of Ibbotson's victims, 
“is gross deception, and ought to be 
quashed.” | | : 

* So it ought," replied his best friend ; 
“and how nice it is to know that you will 
never be accused of such deception ! ” 

But the crowning glory of Ibbotson's self- 
defence was when he got the better of Stiff, 
an exalted senior who had outgrown 
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Gamble's, and impressed many with the fear 
that no station in life would be found large 
enough to fit him. Stiff was a man of many 
enemies. 

The strong point in Ibbotson was his un- 
communicativeness. He never told any- 
body anything. He never expostulated 
when an attempt was made to tyrannise, 
nor exulted openly when he triumphed ; but 
he turned the tables by such unobtrusive 
manocuvres that retribution came as a 
gurprise. 

It was during a season of drought: a 
scorching, powdery July. Gamble's had 
three boats, two of them“ ocean goers " of 
wide dimensions and one a “ birch bark." 
The climatic conditions referred to made the 
river in some request, and on our particular 
Saturday afternoon early comers had secured 
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the two boats, when Ibbotson strolled down 
to the landing.stage. Finding the canoe 
still at liberty, and knowing that under the 
circumstances his right was as strong as that 
of any other occupant of Gamble's, he pre- 
pared for a little water excursion. But ав 
he flung the painter free a step was heard at 
the boathouse door, and, before the canoe 
was six inches away from the landing-stage, 
some one’s heel was hooked into the stern. 
Ibbotson looked round, bland and undis- 
turbed, to encounter the stolid gaze of Stiff. 

“ Me first," said the senior. 

“ But you've come second," replied the 
other, smiling. 

“ Oopsey daisy!“ was Stiff's only response, 
as he placed his hands under Ibbotson 3 


armpits and lifted him on to the landing- 
Btage. 


There was no struggle, no remonstrance : 
only а humorous acceptance of the un- 
avoidable by Ibbotson, and a matter-of-fact 
entering into possession by Stiff. Indeed, 
an onlooker would have thought that he 
was witnessing a little joke, equally appre- 
ciated by both parties, for the junior 
laughed almost hysterically while being 
conveyed from the canoe; and smiles 
broad, exuberant smiles —wreathed his 
features as he watched Ntiff paddling out 
into the stream. Ho was still. watching 
when the senior boy glanced round for a 
moment to call out : 

“Just look up Howard, will you, and tell 
him I'm gone to Twizel Ferry * Back at 
five. in time for—he knows what." 

Right you are!’ cried Ibbotson, waving 
one hand prettily. “Ta-ta, canoer! 

He turned aside, whistling a little, and, 
leaving the river behind, made his жау 
leisurely across a paddock to the school 
sports shed. The place was wholly de- 
serted now, and on entering the shed he 
found only two or three bicycles remaining. 
One of these he lifted from its stand, and, 
ascertaining that the tyres were in a satis- 
factory condition, removed the pump and 
laid it on the floor. ‘Then he adjusted the 
saddle by lowering it considerably, replaced 
the spanner in the pouch, and a moment 
later was riding happily away on a little 
outing of his own. Ibbotson was evidently 
not the fellow to forego one pleasure because 
he could not have another. 


By river, Twizel Ferry was four miles 
from Gamble's school ; by road it was six. 
On this languid afternoon ев canoe was 
languid also, and so much did he loiter by 
the watery way that more than an hour 
had elapsed before Twizel Ferry came in 
sight. High wooded banks on both sides 
cast their cool shadows on the stream, and 
the ferry landing-place was but a small gap 
in otherwise unbroken woodland. As Stiff 
drew nearer to his destination he noticed 
that a bicycle was leaning against the trunk 
of a tree at the side of the little pebbly 
beach, 

“ Wonder if any of the chaps have cycled 
out here * " he asked himself, or if it's 
some stranger's bike?“ 

À moment later the canoe's prow touched 
gravel. and her captain stepped ashore. H6 
landed a few inches from the bicycle, but, 
as it was presumably no concern of his, he 
Would have passed on had not some familiar 
point in the machine caught his oye. Stiff's 
jaw dropped; Stit's hands hung limply at 
his side, 

“Why, it’s mine / " he gasped, confiding 
the astonishing revelation to the neighbour- 
lng trees, 

His face flushed, his eyes grew round, and 
it was some moments before the uncanny 
nature of the discovery would allow of a 
Closer inspection. Then wrath grew large 
in the bosom of Stiff, for both tyres were 
quite empty; and when he sought to 
ascertain if this was due to punctures, he 
ound that the pump was missing. 

ti Little by little the awfulness of the situa- 
s made itself manifest, Some fellow at 
E 8 had been taking a liberty ; there 
the ке about that. He glanced at 
the ES „oe, bobbing up and down on 
б ub. at his feet. It was totally in- 
hie of carrying the machine as well as 
mself back to school. 

55 a Stiff began to feel very much 
19 5 i promised himself & proper 

Bu ion when opportunity offered. 
it all des what was to be done * To wheel 
Шу ОТ back to Gamble's by road was 
E even though the chances were 
dig that he would meet some one who 

lend him a pump. Besides, if he did 
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this it would mean abandoning tho boat, a 
point npon which the rest of Gamble's 
might not agree with him. 

No. ‘The better plan would be to leave 
the machme in charge of the folks at the 
ferry-house, and call for 16 another day. 
Arrived at this decision, he pushed the 
bicycle up the steep bank, the ferry-house 
being situated some fifty yards back from 
the river at the side of the high road. 

Scarcely had he. disappeared. when the 
undergrowth at the rivers brink, a few 
paces from where he had been standing. was 
parted by a pair of cautious hands, and a 
figure nimbly made its way to the landing- 
place. Another moment and the canoe was 
amid stream, while Bart Ibbotson pled the 
paddle with a vigour only tempered by 
wariness. 

The return journey to Gamble’s was 
accomplished in a shade over the half-hour. 
Only once on the way had Bart narrowly 
escaped being seen. One of the school boats 
was forging its way up stream, but, as luck 
would have it. at the point where the meeting 
would have occurred, the wily Ibbotson was 
able to slip into a side channel, where, under 
cover of a reedy island, he paddled by un- 
noticed. 

Arrived at the boathouse, he moored his 
bark, and once more sought the sports shed. 
This time, selecting a machine which was 
his by right, he set off on his second ride that 
afternoon, taking, by some strange partiality, 
the same road as before. A mile or two 
from the school gates he dropped off to speak 
to a boy sitting under a tree at the road- 
side. It was Howard. 

"D say," eried Ibbotson, * Eve been look- 
ing for you. Stiff asked me to say that ho 
is yone to Twizel Ferry. and will be back at 
five o'clock for—you know what.” 

Howard nodded, and the cyclist pursued 
his way. 

It was a hilly road, dazzling with dust, 
and only protected by shade at long and 
wearisome intervals, Yet Ibbotson crept 
on with placid persistence. His brow was 
cool and pale on the hottest hillside ; Пе 
coasted the longest dip with no expression 
of delight. But he dropped from the saddle 
at last on the summit of a scorching hill which 
afforded a view of the road in each direction 
for two good miles. Here. under the shade 
of a dust-choked elm, he sat down to rest. 

By-and-by his frequent glances right and 
left were rewarded by the sight of some one 
approaching from the glaring distance— 
some one who was trudging through the dust 
and apparently pushing a bicycle at his side. 
Bart [bbotson rolled over in the grass, clasp- 
ing his hands behind his head and gazing up 
into the elm-tree. | 

“ T thought he'd do that,” said he.“ Won- 
derful that it works out just as J fancied it 
would! And he has not even met anyone 
who could lend him a pump." 

With one leg cocked over the other, he 
enjoyed his cooling rest, turning now and 
then to look at the approaching pedestrian 
as though each glance added to his enjoy- 
ment. So delicious was his rest that sleep 
had almost overtaken him when the crunch- 
ing of the road dust under a languid footstep 
fell on his ear. He sat up and began lazily 
plucking the grass between his feet. Another 
moment, and Stiff, pushing а flabby-tyred 
bicycle, was passing by. 

* Punctured ? ” said Ibbotson laconically. 

A moist and grimy face was turned to- 
ward him, but the "lips gave forth no 
sound." | | 

“ Oh, I say," went on Bart, in a raised 
voice, as the other began to draw away, 
* I've just told Howard that you'd be with 
him at five; but 1 didn't know youd been 
back already." 

The pedestrian faltered ; then trudged on 
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without turning his head. Had he only 
known for certain at whose door his mis- 
fortune lay, what entertainmont he would 
have had! Suspicions were strong, but he 
dare not trust. himself to act upon them ; 
for, among a host who were equal to thus 
punishing him, it was wiser to discriminate. 
Yet. à few yards farther on, Stiff gave way 
to a childish impulse. Propping his machine 
against the grassy kerb, he picked up a stone 
and hurled it back at the boy lolling so com- 
fortably in the grass. A cloud of dust rose 
Where it fell, but it was so wide of the mark 
that Ibbotson appeared to take it merely as 
symbolical of a jocose farewell, for he waved 
his finger-tips at the marksman and mur- 
mured playfully : 

" Bye-bye, canoer ! 

Stiff made no further hostile demonstration 
that day, or ever after. Careful considera- 
tion advised him not, proof being far from 
clear. He was convinced in his own mind 
that the boy who took his bicycle out was 
the boy who brought the boat back ; and as 
time went on without any reference to the 
matter reaching his ears, either in the form 
of condolence or banter, his suspicions 
drifted still. more strongly in the right 
direction; for Ibbotson was the only boy 
at Gamble's who did not openly exult in his 
triumphs. 

But to acknowledge himself as duped by 
Ibbotson would have wounded Stit's dignity 
too deeply; besides which, his conscience 
told him that he had acted with an unfair- 
ness hard to justify. So consolation could 
only be found in dreams of future retribution, 
which he intended to make too artistically 
indirect. to be connected with the crime, 
There is. however, nothing in the Gamble 
traditions to indicate that he ever realised 
these dreams, 
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A BOY MUST LAUGH. 


QO": come, ту boys, with might and main 

Let's laugh and banish care aud. pain, 

And, when we've done, we'll laugh again, 
Ob! laugh, my boys. Ha! На! 


The ioke's the thing, Т do declare, 

When it is pure, well-told, and rare, 

To make us laugh until some stare, 
Oh! laugh, my boys. Ha! Ha! 


Yes, we may laugh while youth doth last, 
For all too soon that youth is раз; 
So to the wind your troubles cust 

And laugh, my boys. Ha! Ha! 


It's good to have a real good laugh, 
None of your eniggers-—~balf-and-half, 
But a genuine roaring laugh, 

Oh! laugh, my boys. Ha! Ha! 


Then let your lauch ring all around, 

For ‘tis a hearty healthy sound, 

Telling that youth and mirth abound. 
Oh! laugh, my boye. Hal Hal 


With faces long and dreary eyes, 

Some try to be accounted wise: 

We envy not their yawns and sighs. 
We'll laugh, my boys. Ha} Ha] 


Remember, laughing now, and then 

Is relished by the wisest men 

They cackle like some wise old hen. 
Бо laugh, my boys. Ha! На! 


Our country's foes all dread to hear 

The British laugh and British cheer; 

It tells of grit they've learnt to fear, 
Oh! laugh, my boys. На! Ha! 


Deep thoughts and grave let age enjoy: 
Youth's happy hours we'll well employ ; 
None other but а boy's a boy, 

So laugh, my boys. Ша! Ma! 


А. 9. В, 
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EXCHANGING THE TABLETS: 
AX UP-TO-DATE FEATURE OF SINGLE-TRACK RAILWAY WORKING. 


By H. G. ARCHER, RAT 
Author of * The Longest Tunnel in the World." 


p: traffic on single-line railways in this — third. a receiver similarly placed at the to discard the used tablet and pick up the 
country is regulated by a system termination of a single-line section, on fresh one simultaneously. 

which renders it impossible for two trains, : 
whether proceeding in opposite directions 
or following one another, to occupy а block 
signal section at the same time. No train 
may travel through a section without the 
driver bearing в talisman, in the shape of 
a small staff or quoit-shaped tablet, to 
frank it on its way. 

These stafis or tablets in any desired 
number are kept at each pair of stations 
constituting a block section, where they are 
Jocked in a cabinet, which is automatically 
controlled through electro-magnets by ap- 
paratus in the cabinet at the other station. 
A staff or tablet being taken out by the 
signalman at one station, and handed to an 
engine-driver, а second one cannot be 
issued from either station until the first 
has been returned to the magazine at one 
station or the other. It is physically im- 
possible to tamper with the locking-gear of 
the cabinets. 


(Photo bu H. G. ARCHER, 


An Express Train coming to а crossing-place on a sinvle line, and about to exchange the Electric Train 
Tablets automatically by means of a special apparatus Which obviates the need of slowing down or stopping. 
1 T shown in this photo is a Combined Receiver and Deliverer, baving a separate. arm for each 


coming to which the tablet is discarded ; The receiver on the engine consists of a 
fourth, a combination deliverer and receiver gun-metal jaw, which is furnished with 


Combined Receiver and Deliverer carried by the 
engine. The contrivance is in the working position— 
the receiver jaw set to snap up A tablet from the post 
alongside the train and a tablet to be discarded in 
the holder behind, 


Of late years, in order to obviate stopping 
to exchange tallies, several apparatus have 
heen devised whereby the exchange can be 
effected while the train is running at a high 
rate of speed. 

| The most ingenious and efficient con- 
trivance of this kind is the invention of 

| Mr. A. Whitaker, locomotive superinten- 
dent of the Somerset and Dorset еу. 

His automatic tablet exchanger has been 
installed on the single-track stretches of 
the above system between Bath and Bourne- 
mouth for the four years, and it has 
been adopted by the Midland and 


carried in a leather pouch, having a steel- 
wire loop on top. The jaw of this receiver 
engages exactly with the tablet loop, and 
80 snape up the instrument, which is hanging 
on the ex.ended arm of the deliverer along- 
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apparatus. Intheso cases, of course, the post 
carries only one arm, which is furnished 
with a deliverer or receiver as required. 

The peculiar conditions of working the 
traffic at Templecombe Junction compel the 


[Photo by Ц. G. ARCHER, 


This photo shows the Combined Receiver and Deliverer alongside the track after the train has passed. 
Tbe arms have automatically swung back to the normal position, aud tue sigualman is plucking off the tablet 


just discarded by the train. 


side the track. The force of the blow causes 
the tablet picked up to pass through all 
three triggers, the inmost one of which pos- 
sesses a rubber buffer to absorb the recoil. 
The rear end of the jaw forms the engino 
deliverer, in the shape of a holder for tho 
tablet about to be given up. 

The combined receiver and deliverer 
along the track comprises a cast-iron column, 
equipped with two movable horizontal 
arms. The upper arm carries a fish-tailed 
receiving jaw, precisely similar to that on 
the engine, and the lower or delivering arm 
has a tablet holder, also like the corre- 
sponding contrivance on the engine. 

The normal position of these arms is 
parallel with tho track. When to he used 
they are thrown out by the signalman to 
а position at right-angles to the rails. Ап 
outstanding feature of the apparatus, how- 
over, 1з the automatic return of the arms 
to the normal position directly the exchange 
of tablets has been effected. This is accom- 
plished by both the force of impact and 
Counterweights, It is a very necessary 
precaution. Were the arms allowed to 
wmain in the extended working position 
during the passage of the train, they might 
collide with something projecting from tho 
latter—the loose sheeting of a goods waggon, 
for example. 

е construction of both a track deliverer 
one and a track receiver alone is almost 
identically the same as the combination 


[= 8th of February should be a date 
of th of particular interest, to all readers 
н ^e " B. O. P.,“ ав it marks the eight y-first 
Miversary of the birth of a man whose 
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use of а receiver in the six-foot way 
t.e. between the up" and down lines. 
This receiver cannot be of the standard 
type, as there would be no room for it. 
Therefore, a strange-looking contrivance, 
which drivers have nicknamed the “ falling 
man," has been devised. The arm is set for 
use in an upright position, and on its re- 
ceiving the tablet from the engine tho force 
of the blow causes it to drop backwards 
into its bed, where it is automatically caught 
and locked, to prevent it rebounding. 

It should be explained that the exchanger 
on the engine is carried on a sliding bar, 
which pushes it out into the working posi- 
tion. There is also an adjusting screw, 
which regulates the correct height of the 
apparatus, It is obvious that the smooth 
working of the exchanger entirely depends 
on the achievement of an exact coincidence 
between the engine and track equipments. 
The latter is a fixed quantity, but in the 
case of the former the varying weight of the 
coal and water carried in the tender is 
liable to alter the height above rail level 
of the contrivance affixed to its side ; hence 
the need of an adjusting screw. 

Thanks to this clever apparatus, tho 
traffic works so smoothly and expeditiously 
that it could not well go better were the 
line doubled. "Tablets are set down, caught 
up, and exchanged at rates of speed upwards 
of fifty-five miles per hour. 

Lastly, it should be pointed out that rail- 
ways like the Somerset and Dorset and Mid- 
land and Great Northern Joint run a good 
many express trains, especially during the 
summer holiday months. These trains would 
be express only in name if they had to stop 
every few miles merely for the purpose of 
allowing the drivers and signalmen to hand 
tablets to each other. 


(Photo by Н. G. ARCHER 


The Falling Man' Receiver in its working position in tbe six-foot way. 
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JULES VERNE, 1828-1905. 
By R. C. AITCHISON. 


work, in the early days of our dear old 
paper, gained for him the profound admira- 
tion and esteem of all readers, old and young 
alike. 


Jules Verne was born on February 8, 
1828, in the town of Nantes, on the banks 
of the Loire. From earliest childhood, there- 
fore, Verne was in_contact with the life 
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of the sea, and M. Charles Lemire, the 
author’s biographer, tells us that it was 
one of the delights of young Verne’s 
life to watch the ceaseless tide of shipping 
in the great estuary where, in after years, 
he was wont to moor his own beautiful 
yacht, the famous Saint Michel. Little 
wonder that in such an environment 
his imagination should have carried him 
among the strange scenes and happenings 
through which it has been, and still is, 
the privilege and delight of many of us 
to follow him, 

While speaking of his birthplace, it may 
here be as woll to state that the malicious 
stories, put in circulation some time ago, 
regarding the nationality of Verne have 
been happily disproved. ‘The absurd at- 
tempts which were made. possibly Бу 
rivals jealous of his rising fame. to prove 
that he was a ^ Polish Jew " merely amused. 
Verno, and few people took the reports 
seriously despite the fact that they fre- 
quently appeared in various French news- 
papers and magazines, [n 1905, however, 
aftor his death, Madame Verne and her 
son published several documents, among 
them the certificate of birth of “ Jules 
Gabriel Verne, at the town of Nantes, 
8th February, 1828.“ Since this conclusive 
proof was put before the publie there 
has been no further doubt cast on the fame 
and nationality of one who surely rauks 
among the greatest, of Franoe’s literary sons. 

Roverting again to his youth ; his father, 
who was an advocato, was desirous that 
his son should also follow that profession, 
and, accordingly, young Verne qualitied 
for the Bar at the age of twenty-one. By 
this timo he was writing musical comedy, 
as his tastes, from early years, inclined 
more to literature than to law. Но soon 
forsook the drudgery of his father's pro- 
fassion for the shorter hours of a stock- 
broker's office, and it was during this period 
of his life that he became acquainted with 
many of the men who, like himself, after- 
wards rose to fame in art, science, and 
literature. With several of his literary 
friends, notably Dumas (the younger), 
he collaborated in the production of musical 
comedy, but, tiring at last of the uselessness 
of such an occupation, the idea came 
to him of writing a series of stories which 
might be collected under the heading 
of “Strange Travels,” as they are known 
in France. 

After a long course of preparation, 
involving a deep study of science and 
geography and tho perusal of the voluminous 
notes he had taken as a boy from books, 
pipers, and magazines, he produced а 
“ History of Exploration.” The knowledge 
gained in the preparation of this work induced 
him to proceed, and in 1863 appeared the 
first of that extraordinary series of the 
e Voyages — Extraordinaires." This was 
“Five Weeks in a Balloon," which, like 
most of his other famous works, has been 
translated into nearly every European 
tongue. His work was at once taken 
up by the famous publisher, Hotzel. who 
had brought out the works of Victor Hugo, 
George Sand, and Balzac. 
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Verne now gave up all thoughts of a 
commercial career, and from 1863 to 1905 
he continued to write his marvellous stories, 
working at the rate of about two books 
peryear. Of his subjects it has been said : 
" He cleverly exaggerated. the possibilities 
of modern science, and gave ingenious 
verisimilitude to narratives of wild adven- 
ture carried out by means of marvellous 
inventions." 

Nome mention may here be made of tho 
most famous of his works. As already 
stated, the first was " Five Weeks in a 
Balloon," which is probably his best-known 
book. It was followed in the next year 
by the Journey into the Interior of the 
Earth," which, from the point of view 
of the student of science, is a perfect mine 
of information. 1865 saw the publication 
of a book. From the Earth to the Moon 
and a Trip Round 1t," which has caused 
more argument than any of the others 
of the series. Many are the curious dis- 
cussions in which the writer has taken 
part concerning tho possibility and other- 
wise—of that thrilling dash to the moon. 
On the testimony of several scientific 
people he has, however, had to reluctantly 
abandon the * possible " side of the argu- 
ment. The Adventures of Captain Hat- 
teras" and “The Children of Captain 
Grant." were succeeded. by another triumph 
of imagination and deep study namely. 
“Twenty Thousand Leagues under tho 
Sea," with scarcely a page that does not 
furnish the reader with a glimpse of the 
flora and fauna of the ocean depths. Тһе 
next great work. Round the World 
in Eighty Days," was, from the monetary 
point of view, the most successful of all 
his efforts, 

To mention all Verne's works is utterly 
beyond the scope of this article; it will 
be sufficient now to indicate rapidly those 
which. by their surpassing interest and 
constructive skill. have for ever endeared 
their creator to thousands of readers through- 
out the world. In their order of publica- 
tion they come thus: “ The Mysterious 
Island.“ “ Hector Servadac," a thrilling 
story of a journey on a comet; ^" The 
Boy Captain“: The Begum’s Fortune”; 
= Tribulations of a Chinaman.” 


а most 
amusing book; “The Green Кау”; “ An 
Archipelago on Fire"; “The Clipper 


of the Clouds,” a book of particular interest 
now that we seem to be on the eve of some 
great discovery in the conquest of the air ; 
“Mistress Branican”; “ The Castle of 
the Carpathians,” a magnificent story which 
appeared in these pages; The Floating 
Island,” another amusing story ; “ Clovis 
Dardentor " ; The Will of an Eccentric,” 
another B.O.P.” favourite. 

Thanks to M. Charles Lemire, we have 
full information about the life of the great 
author. Despite the adventures and travels 
of his heroes, we are told that he was neither 
а great sportsman nor a great traveller— 
for that matter, his books were usually 
planned by means of a globe and maps 
and charts innumerable. An amusing story 
is told of his first—and last—shooting 
expedition, In company with some friends 


he was shooting over an estate, when 
suddenly, behind a hedge bordering the road, 
he caught sight of a most fearsome animal 
of unknown species, Taking careful aim 
he fired. and had the immense satisfaction 
of—knocking off the cocked hat of a gene- 
darme who was reposing peacefully in 
tho shade! The exceeding poverty of 
the " bag. and perhaps also of his purse 
after " eoncibating " the irate official, 
disgusted the peaceful taste of the author, 
and he forsook shooting.  Instoad, he went 
in for yachting, to which sport, along with 
the environment of his childhood, we must 
attribute the predominance of sea-life in 
his books. For some years he “ knocked 
about," as sailing men кау, in small yachts 
which he navigated himself, but eventually 
he had built a roomy httle steam-yacht, 
the Saint. Michel, in which he carried out 
fairly extensive cruising in the Mediterranean 
and English Channel. His brother, M. 
Paul Verne, has published an interesting 
“log” of these voyages. 

Vorne was a firm believer in the“ early 
to bed, early to rise " theory. He retired 
at eight o'clock in the evening, and was 
up before dawn, putting in an immense 


amount of work before breakfast. We 
are told that his workroom, which was 
also his bedroom, " was more like the 


cabin of a naval officer than the cabinet 
de travail of a great author?” Among 
the few ornaments which adorned this 
room was a bust of Shakespeare, of whom he 
was a great admirer. И may be mentioned 
here that the works of Scott. Dickens, 
and Fenimore Cooper also atforded him 
great delight. 

Nome years before his death he lost 
the use of both eves through cataract, 
brought on, no doubt, by his persistent 
writing. and his later works were all dictated 
to his grandchildren and to Madame Verne, 
who was a most devoted wife. After 
the complete loss of his eyesight, his health 
began to fail and at last, on March 24, 
1905, stricken by paralysis, ho Past 
to where beyond these voices there 18 
peace." 

He was buried with military honours, as 
befitted one on whom had been conferred 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
there was scarcely a French learned society 
which was not represented in the huge 
crowd which followed to the gravo the 
remains of le vieux conteur, as the people 
of Amiens had in love and admiration 
termed him. 

The tomb is worthy of the man. In 
the churchyard of the Eglise de la Madeleine 
at Amiens, surrounded by tall and majestic 
trees, there is а plain block of marble 
on which are engraved the words Jules 
Verne, 1905.“ Near it a monument has 
been erected to his memory. It is the 
figure of a man in the prime of life rising 
from a tomb. The massive stone lid of 
the соћп is thrown back, and the grave: 
clothes lie around the rising figure, whic 
seems to pulse with life and youthful vigour. 
Underneath are the words : 


“Vew l'immortalité et l'éternelle jeu- 
nesse. 


HIS 


Mian tho Rev. W. W. Beverage, Port 
[ Glasgow, there are [ew better known 
clergymen in Scotland. He has long been 
famed as a strong believer in what is 


A MINISTERIAL ATHLETE: 


By GEORGE McRosert. 


widely known as muscular Christianity, 


and as an advocate of all that is good in 
athletics. 


Mr. Beverage was not only a very capable 


MESSAGE TO ATHLETES AND WORKERS. 


scholar, in his student days, but was also 
greatly distinguished for his athletic 
prowess and love for outdoor sports. He 
became famous on the cinder track and in 
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the football arena. He was both tho 
hundred.yards and quarter-mile champion 
runner for Scotland, and also had the high 
honour of representing his country in the 
International Association Football match 
against England. 

After Mr. Beverage had entered the 
active ministry, he maintained his promi- 
nence in outdoor pastimes, and thus exer- 
cised an influence for good over youths he 
could not otherwise have had. His great aim 
by example and precept has been to raise 
our sports and pastimes to a higher plane, 
and in this he has succeeded not a little. 

His manse study, in Port Glasgow, where 
he has been settled for some years, presents 
not only rows of books and piles of sermons, 
but an array of glittering trophies, gold and 
silver, such as are to be seen in ro other 
minister's sanctum. Of these he is naturally 
proud, and often tells how that the trophies 
might have been in the possession of others 
xx they left the intoxicating cup severely 
alone. 

Alcohol, Mr. Beverage declares, not only 
cuts the wind of the athlete, but takes from 
him the power of endurance, and in jures all 
those qualities which contribute to success. 
He has often publicly declared that strong 
drink has lost many a race and many a 
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Rev. W. W. Beverage. 


football match, and destroyed many a 
promising athlete. A young man cannot be 
fit if he takes alcohol. | 
henever and wherever the subject of 
our sketch has opportunity he earnestly 
urges all workers to eschew strong drink in 
every form. He contends that, where any 
physical strain has to be endured, abstinence 
tom all that can intoxicate is an imperative 
necessity. Not Only so, but where the un- 
clouded brain, the clear eye, the steady 
rand are required, aleohol must be excluded. 
hysical and mental perfection can only be 
reached without alcohol. 

Whilst he has advocated total abstinence 
to all classes and. professions, he has directed 
15 message more especially to young men. 

hese, he contends, if they wish to do good 
work and be in the foremost file of life's 

айе, must shun the flowing bowl and 
A ‘glaring corner tempter ” a wide 
a might be anticipated, Mr. Beverage 
15 dase W osate of athletics, holding that 
di e 7 85 pastime is a universal instinct 
2: zumätt nature. Followed in the right 

pint, und taken in the right degree, athletic 

games ‘Could do more for young men, he 
m than dll the drugs of the apothecaries. 

ealthful play, from his own experience, 


contributed very largely to the moral well- 
being of men. 

Play also tended to national strength. 
Our position as a nation was due in a great 
measure to the attention that had hitherto 
been given to national games. Where would 
Great Britain have been to-day if our 
fathers had not been muscular men ? 

Speaking of the evil associations and 
excesses that had gathered around some 
of our games, Mr. Beverage thinks as Chris- 
tian men, instead of putting that down 
or stamping them out, we could do much to 
purge the pastimes of their evils, to sanctify 
them, indeed, fill them with the spirit of 
Christ. Athletics, he holds, is one of the 
great departments of human life which 
Christianity should conquer and control. 

In addition to his pastoral work Mr. 
Beverage does much in the interests of tem- 
perance and other reforms. The former lies 
near his heart, and he is ever ready to admit 
his great indebtedness to the principle of 
personal abstinence, 

When chaplain of the Ist Volunteer 
Battalion Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, the “athlete parson” was ex- 
ceedingly popular. He was wort to take 
part and carry off prizes in the regimental 
games, At the drum head, on Sundays, ho 
commanded the attention of all. Indeed, 
his annual sermon to the Volunteers pre 
sented a memorable scene, and his messago 
was with power. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Rabbitry, Cats, Poultry Run, Your 
Dog, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Kitchen Garden, 
Flower Garden, and Tobacco. 


HE RABBITRY.—It is not often that rabbits take 
front place in our Doings ¢ and, to tell. vou the 
truth. I have not very much pleasure in writing about 
them. Not that I do not like them, but because I 
keep asking myself the question, Am I right in recom- 
mending them as boys’ pets at all, seeing that they are 
poor, helpless, tim'rous beasties, so little understood 
by their young owners, frequently so Carelessly fed, 
so often kept in a state of damp and filth, and deprived 
of life-viving exercise and sunshine on the grass, and 
so much lifted about by the ears without a supporting 
hana ? А 
I do not wish to imoue my readers with a mercenary 
spirit, but I ought to remind them that well-cared-for 
rabbits—especially the high-bred опеѕ—рау. But 
vou should have & book. Mr. Upcott Gill, Drury 
Lane, strand, has cheap manuals on the keeping of 
animals of all sorts. Spratt’s Patent also, even cheaper, 


CATS. I don't often say a word about these, but this 
is the month of June, and you will soon be going with 
your parents on holiday. Do, please, oblige me by 

egging of them to leave poor pussy well cared for. 
It is terribly cruel not to do so. Just fancy the fcar- 
fully painful and lingering death of a cat shut up in a 
house and starving, without even a drop of water! 
A really domesticated cat never could find her living 
out of doors. People should be Christians, not only 
in name, but in very deed. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—You wil be very busy at 
present, perhaps, preparing for exams., and your idle 
time will, no doubt, be spent in the cricket field. But 
pleasure must never stand between any boy and his 
duty, and various ailments now appear in the neglected 
fowl-run, and may be even more rife next month if the 
weather be hot. "The lives of your favourites are very 
brief, but should be rendered contented and happy. 
About perfect cleanliness and regularity of feeding 
you must be most careful. If you have a grass run 
thev should be allowed in there after their morning 
meal of semi-soft food. See that all the birds, especially 
the vounger ones, have their share, and throw the pieces 
about so that they shall have to run for them. 

W ater, clean and soft and pure, must be given every 
morning, and the dishes rinsed and filled again in the 
evening. Never leave water in summer where the 
sun's rays can fall upon it. 


See to the perfection of the sun-bath. Old gravel 


‚ from walls, sand, clean peat, earth when it can be got, 


the whole sheltered from the rain, but so placed that 
the sun may fall upon it. 

See to necessary repairs, and, if you have young 
chicks, beware of rats. They would kill dozens a 
night if they had half a chance, 


Dio 
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Your DoG.—Few know what a life of suffering is 
that of a poor dog chained to a kennel in the hot days 
of summer, or in the cold frosty nights of an inclement 
winter. If man's most faithful friend is not worthy to 
share his house with him, man should not keep him. But 
those open barrel kennels that the master never thinks 
of turning round out of the sun in summer or away 
from the east winds in winter, how cruel they are! 
The drop of water is frozen in winter, but in summer it 
is green, hot, and sickly. Then the deprivation of 
exercise, which the dog’s soul loveth ! 

be kinder to poor Fido, and your example will be 
better than precept to others. 


THE PIGEON LOFT.—You must keep illness at bay. 
No matter how learnedly books may talk to you of the 
cure of pigeons’ ailments, it can't be carried out. 

You began, I hope, by weeding out the loft, and 
keeping oniy the best and just as few of those as you 
could spare plenty of room for. Now that the summer 
is with us, let the whole place be the perfection of 
cleanliness. Your little scraper will get the droppings 
away with the aid of your shovel, and a damp dis- 
infected cloth will do the rest. Izal is best, or Sanitas, 

But the water given every evening at least should 
be very sweet and clean and the fountain have any 
slime rinsed and rubbed otf. Seed clean and hoppers 
free from dust. 

A little pine sawdust under the nesting material is 
good, and if you have an aviary, see that one part is 
shaded, so that the inmates may choose 'twixt sun 
and that; also cover the floor with nice sand and 
gravel. Have, too, the salt cat—a mixture of rough 
salt and the lime from old walls, 

No disease will venture into a loft kept like this. 


THE AVIARY.—You must be quite as cleanly with 
the breeding cage and all its surroundings, but see to 
it that the nesting ^ird is not startled in any way. 

You know about the ceg and biseuit-crumb. A tea- 
spoonfui a day for each bird. It pays. If you have 
many young, you must use the nursery cages, and the 
father will feed them ; unless, indeed, yours is the 
German cage, when the shut-down partition does 
away with the necessity for the nursery cages, 


THE KITCHEN GARDEN.— Earth up your potatoes, 
Continue to plant greens wherever you have a bit of 
Vacant ground. A little square corner heap of manure 
and earth covered with a frame js very handy to force 
seeds in ready to plant out at any time; and, knowing 
the value that greens will be later on, it is a good plan 
to dibble in some after digging the day s early potatoes 
for tlie dinner. 

You may still sow peas and turnips. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—If the weather is good, you 
may plant out your flowers for an autumn show. If 
vou cannot afford a good show of geraniums, calceo- 
arias, etc., you can always fail back on the dwar‘ 
asters and beautiful dark crimson dwarf nasturtiums. 
Keep down weeds while they are still in their infancy. 
Tidy your walks. 

Tongo. - Boys will know by this time—some from 
bitter experience-—that the new anti-tobacco laws are 
in force. Lam no rabid anti-tobaceonist; but there 
is one thing that every thinking medical man in 
Britain believes, because his experience, if he has had 
any, tells him it is true—namely, that tobacco-smoking 
by young men under the age of twenty or twenty-one 
weakens not only the heart. but the whole nervous 
system. It is bound, therefore, to interfere materially 
with the growth of animal tissue. There is little, if 
any, advantage indeed in learning to smoke at the 
age of twenty, or any other age; and if you are blood- 
less and weak, tobacco is a sure way of putting nails in 
your со п. 
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THE B. O.? PHOTOGRAPHER 


IN JUNE. 


BY REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


FACTORIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


BOOK has recently been sent to the “ B.O.P.” 
4 office for review, entitled“ The Watkins Manual 
of Photography," and it occurs to me that it gives an 
excellent opportunity for some remarks on a few 
important matters, in the usual ** column." ‘The book 
(by Alfred Watkins) is published at 1s., and seems to 
contain a very large amount of information on general 
photography. 

I note, to begin with, that the author does not approve 
of the too general use of hand cameras by aspirants who 
have not yet mastered the rudiments of the art The 
first rock for a beginner to steer clear of is the tempta- 
tion to buy a hand camera. Now, it is a common illusion 
to suppose that a hand camera in some way simplifies 
photography. It is merely a camera specially designed 
for one limited and rather diflicult branch of photo- 
graphy—quick or instantaneous work—a branch 
that no one should attempt until he or she has become 
fairly well grounded.” Here is a sentiment with which 
I find myself heartily in agreement! Numbers of 
readers of the“ B. O. P. annually take up photography 
as a hobby, and the first thing they do is to purchase 
a hand camera, One wonders what becomes of many 
of these instruments afterwards. Perhaps the long lista 
of hand cameras issued by dealers in second-hand 
apparatus may supply an answer to this conundrum 

If readers want to invest in a hand camera, they 
should take care to purchase one of the many makes 
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which will serve either for a hand camera or a stand 
camera as required, On many occasions, especially 
during the winter, with a lens which perhaps has no 
stops larger than f 22, snap-shot work is a practical 
impossibility, if anything like properly exposed nega- 
tives are desired. 

There are some good hints in the book about artistic 
Selection of Subject. I here quote a few: 

"Never expose with the sun directly behind the 
camera, the result is flat and unprofitable. 
lighting gives light, shade, and relief." 

„It is the foreground which in three cases out of 
four makes the picture." 

" Don't be afraid to try lighting with the sun in 
front, but keep it out of the lens." 

“In taking out-door figure subjects, the golden rule 
is that they must not show by attitude or looks that 
they are aware of the presence of the camera. It is not 
difficult to avoid this fault if you explain beforehand 
that you do not want to represent them * having their 
likeness took,’ but naturally at work or rest." [The 
difficulty is that they themselves frequently do want 
to be represented “having their likeness took” !— 
R.A.R.B.] 

“Nothing towards the sides of the composition 
should lead the eye out of the picture ; this is the great 
difficulty in river scenes, where a white patch of water 
leads off right or left.“ 

The chief object that really underlies the issue of this 
book is, however, the enunciation and explanation of 
the theory and practice of Time Development. This 
is ardently supported by many good workers as being 
more likely to result in good negatives in a larger 
number of cases than the usual system of development 
by sight. It may be explained theoretically in the 
following way. Suppose the light to have acted on a 
certain film for a certain time, giving correct exposure 
that is sufficient to render all details, but not to cause 
either under or over exposure, then the development 
should proceed in a certain fixed ratio of progress 
during the time the plate is in the developer. ‘This 
being so, if we know the amount of progress it makes 
in a certain time, we can calculate the exact time 
when the fullest amount of action will have taken place 
and the development will be finished, 

The best known method of carrying out this system 
is probably that known as “ Factorial Development.” 
The standard taken for this is the amount of time taken 
in development before the first traces of the image 
appear on the plate. This is to be multiplied by a 
certain number, which is called the“ multiplying 
factor," and the result gives the time for which this 
plate should be developed to obtain a technically 
perfect negative, This factor varies with the developer 
employed. 

If the reader wishes to make an experiment 
factorial development let him proceed as follows : 

Expose a plate for as Correct an amount of time 
possible, judging by actinometer, speed indicator, or 
any method usually employed. Take the plate into 
the dark room and mix up the usual quantity of de- 
veloper. Have with you a clock or watch with a 
seconds hand, and tix itup where you can easily see 
this, Place the exposed plate face upwards in 
the dish and pour on the developer. At the same 
instant begin to count the seconds as shown by the 
watch or clock. Keep your eyes fixed on the plate 
and rock the dish till the first indication of an image 
appears: this is usually the highest light, or the sky. 
After this you can cover up the dish and not look at 
it again till finished. You have to note the number 
of seconds that elapsed up to the moment that the 
lirst sign of an image was seen, and multiply this in 
vour head by the factorial number: the result gives 
the length of time you are to continue developing. 
l'or example, if vou are using pyro-metol developer 
and the image appears in ten seconds, then, the factor 
for pyro-metol being nine, the time for which the 
development is to be continued is ninety seconds, or 
one minute and thirty seconds. This is excessively quick 
compared with the ever popular rodinal, the factor for 
which is forty, so the required time would be 400 seconds 
or six minutes and forty seconds. At the end of the 
period named you can take out the plate, rinse it, and 
lix in the usual hypo; then you will be able to judge 
whether your first experiment in factorial development 
has been a success or not. As many workers use metol- 
hydroquinone developer, I may state that Watkins's 


faetor for this is fourteen. Those who want further 
iuformation had better procure this book. 
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THE BORDER RAIDER S CHOICE. 
(See page 545.) 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, in his “ Tales of а О m 
father," tells how a young gentleman of p 3 
guished family belonging to one of these border tribes 
er clans, made, either from the desire to plunder or 
from revenge, a raid, or incursion, upon the lands of 
nir Gideon Murray of Elibank, afterwards Deputy 
treasurer of Scotland, and а great favourite of 
James vi. Тһе laird of Elibank, having got his 
people under arms, engaged the invaders. and 
encountering them when they were encumbered with 
spoil, defeated them, and made the leader of the band 
prisoner. He was brought to 


the castle of 4 
«queror, when the lady inquired of her 1 
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husband what he intended to do with his captive. 
“I design,” said the fierce baron, * to hang him 
instantly, dame, as a man taken red-hand in the 
act of robbery and violence," That is not like your 
wisdom, Sir Gideon," answered his more considerate 
lady. If you put to death this young gentleman 
you will enter into deadly feud with his numerous and 
powerful clan. You must therefore do a wiser thing, 
and, instead of hanging him, we will cause him to marry 
our youngest daughter, Meg, with the meikle mouth, 
without any tocher ” (that is, without any portion). 

The laird joyfully consented ; for this Meg with the 
large mouth was so ugly that there was very little 
chance of her getting a husband in any other circum- 
stances; and, in fact, when the alternative of such 
a marriage or death by the gallows was proposed to 
the poor prisoner he was for some time disposed to 
choose the latter; nor was it without difficulty that 
he could be persuaded to save his life at the expense 
of marrying Meg Murray. He did so at last, however, 
and it is said that Meg, thus forced upon him, made 
an excellent and affectionate wife; but the unusual 
size of mouth was supposed to remain discernible in 
their descendants for several generations. 1 mention 
this anecdote because it occurred during James ут. 
reign, and shows in a striking manner how little the 
Borderers had improved in their sense of morality 
or distinctions between right and wrong. 


+ 
CRICKET NOTES. 

“ AYRES’ CRICKET COMPANION,” edited by W. X. 
Weir, and published, price Rd., by F. M. Avres, 
111 Aldersgate Street, E.C.. іх out in a new edition, after 
eight years of approved service. It is simply crammed 
full of useful information ın regard to the king of 
games, Some of our younger readers may be vlad 
to know the “ Code of Signalling ” 
to M.C.C. revised laws :— 

* Boundaries " shall be signalled by waving the hand 
from side to side, 

* Byes" shall be signalled by raising the open hand 
above tlie head. 

44 Ley Byes 5 


às used according 


shall be signalled by raising the leg and 

touching it with the hand. 

* Wides " shall be signalled by extending both arms 
horizontally. 

“ No-balls " shall be signalled by extending one arm 
horizontally 

The decision ** Out " shal! be signalled by raising the 
index finger above the head. 

Umpires should wait until the signal has been answered 
by the scorer before allowing the game to proceed. 

lesides signalling, the Umpire should “ Call" 
tinctly for the information of the players. 

On giving а de'ision, the Umpire should make sure 
that the batsman understands what the decision is. 


+}+ 


AN OLD “B.O.P.” FRIEND. 
SIR NATHANIEL BARNABY, K.C.B., late Director of 
aval Construction, has lately attained his eightieth 
year. He was appointed to the highest position in 
his profession in 1870, and has done much to further 
the interests of naval construction. As vice-president 
of the Institntion of Naval Architects he has worked 
hard to enlarge and further its influence. 


dis- 


N 


During his 


term of office at Whitehall he inaugurated the scheme 
for ocean liners to be built in such a way us to be 
available in time of war for the service of their country 
as war vessels. He also inaugurated the existing 
corps of Naval Constructors. He it was who some 
years ago offered some special prizes in the“ B.O.P.” 
for drawings of the fishing-boats round our Coast, and 
himself acted as adjudicator; and he it was, too, 
who in a recent volume gave our readers a most helpful 
word of cheer. He is still, like the Editor, a Sunday- 


school worker. 


“LADS IN BLUE BRIGADE.” 


Tur Editor kindly allows the writer to introduce cer- 
tain members of the first conpauy of the “ Lads in Blue 
Brigade " to the readers of the “ B.O.P." 


We begun our 
work in Willesden now nearly a year ago, and though, 


like so many other institutions nowadays, it is sorely 
bampere for want of funds, we think the pictures will 
speak for themselves as to the progress of the Brigade. 
The committee of the Marine Society has from the first 


welcomed our proposal for affiliation, and as ап affiliated 
body we attended the National Service for Seamed at St. 
Paul's Cathedral last October. | ^ 3 
The smaller picture represents two of our midshipmen, 
We have now five junior officers who take great interest 
in the work. Any readers of the * B.O.P." who may 
desire to know more, or desire to help, should write to 
Rev. A. Baker, R.N., St. Michael's Vicarage, Stonebridge 
Park, Willesden, . W. A second company of the I.. B. B. 
lias been formed in Bermondsey, and we should be glad 0 
hear of other ventures of the same kind, and would gladly 
assist, so far as we can, in extending the work elsew here. 
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A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND 
ADVENTURE. 


— 


By Dg. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
i Author of * The leory Hunters," “ The Voyage of the 
| ‘ Blue Vega,’ " etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED Рклкхк.) 


CHAPTER X.— PrOT AND COUNTERPLOT— 


LIFE IN A FLAG-SHIP. 


0 thorough a sailor was the senior su rgeon 
Ahat he never would sleep in a bed if he 
Id " bend a hammock,” as he phrased it. 
ee commencement of the voyage 
1 taken advantage of the screen berth 
d night for Doddie, and hung his 
е there. The two became very good 
and much good advice the surgeon 
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" Emptied the bucket of paste right over him." m 
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staggers to-night, the best plan is never to 

fight a first lieutenant. I’ve made that a 

rule all the time I've been in the Service." 
Doddie thanked him and fell asleep. 


The gun-room was just outside the ward- 
room, and was extra well filled, so many 
junior officers —supernumeraries for the 
Cape station—being carried. 

The senior member was a big. burly sub- 
lieutenant, son of a well-known English 
bishop. He was a rare good fellow, who 
would have been promoted to lieutenant a 
good year ago if he had not been somewhat 
too convivial in habits. However, he was in 
the right place here, and certainly kept the 
youngsters in order to some extent, although 
he did not deem it his duty to throw cold 
water over their animal spirits; and when 
they sang rouxing ditties, with the nickname 
of the first heutenant freely introduced—for 
no one in this mess liked him—he did not 
iiscourags them. 

He often invited Doddie into the mers, 
and he and the middies and clerks were 
quite friendly. Nevertheless, when some of 
them received a hint from the martinet 
lieutenant, who had not forgotten Doddie's 
affair with him, they resolved to have a little 
harmless fun at our hero's expense. 

Said th: Martinet to the master's assistant 
(junior navigating sub-lieutenant he was)— 

* Well, Tom, we shall be crossing the line 
in two days’ time. and you can let your 
messmates know that. though I won't allow 
any goings on, or any Neptune folly, I 
shan't be on duty during the first and middle 
watches, so they may have a mild flare-up. 
There is à conceited young Scot in the 
ward-room who sadly needs to be brought 
to his bearings, and 1 don't think much 
would be said if—for just a few minutes— 
a guy was made of him. Well, good-night, 
lad.“ 

Next evening De Clancy asked Dod into 
his cabin. 

He had a broad grin on his face. 

“Tve got it all cut and dry," he said. 

Lees looked at him inquiringly. 

"Oh," he said, "it's nothing much, 
because you'll be prepared. But the gun- 
room boys and some of your ward-room 
friends are going to have a bit of fun out of 
you as we cross the line. Now, faith, it's 
for vou and me to turn the tables on them. 
I can't prevent the fun, you know, which 
isn't fun at all, only a bit of real English 
‘fair play,’ and DeClaucy laughed. But 
just before you've turned in, a middy— 
littl: Bramwell it will be--will pop his head 
in le your screen. berth, and tell you the 
(tain wants to see you. He'll expect to 
tind you wearing your beautiful new mess- 
jacket. and vour best eap and ducks; but 
instead of that you'll have an old serge 
jacket on, and a pair of canvas bags. D'ye 
see Y 99 

“1 don't quite understand, though. 
De Clancy. 

“Well, I'll tell you; as soon's you get 
on deck you'll be drenched and deluged 
with a whole bucket of flour paste and 
water.“ 

* Mean ! said Doddie, somewhat angrily ; 
my mess jacket cost me three guineas with 
the cap." 

“Hush! keep your temper, and Vil tell 
you what to do. and you can improve on it." 

“Yes?” 

** Well, it's the excellent swimmer you are, 
I know ?” 

“ Т gould keep afloat for hours, if I wanted 
to," said Doll. 

„Well, us soon as you get the bucket of 
paste all over you, spring on to the bulwarks. 
They'll turn the hose оп you, and that will 
be your time for falling overboard. I'll be 
right aft, and PI fire and let the life-buoy 
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‘go in the twinkling of a marling-spike, and 
all you've got to do is to swim to that, and 
wait till the lifeboat comes." 

Doddie laughed. 

That's all very nice," he said, but what 
if a shark pulls me down before the lifeboat 
comes ¥ 

“ There isn't a shark about, my boy, that 
could pull a hen down. Sometimes a big 
basker, but they re as tame as cows.” 

All right,” returned Doddie, “ though I 
don't feel partial to the job; but it will give 
the fellows a fright, and that'll be the best 
of it.” 

Sure enough the middy came down very 
shortly after Doddie had got under his 
screen, but he had time to throw off his 
best things and tumble into the old canvas 
bags and jacket Dean Clancy had brought 
him. 

“ Captain wants to see you, sir, on the 
quarter-deck. Ah-h— Better put on your 
best things," he added. 

“You get on deck at once, youngster,” 
cried Doddie, smiling.“ else Ell kick you all 
the way up in front of me." 

Up ran Doddie, and next moment a tall 
English middy met him and emptied the 
bucket of paste right over him, head and 
shoulders. From top to toe he was a terrible 
fright, but next moment he had torn off the 
jacket, rolled the middy’s head in it, and 
flung him down the companion stairway. 

He sprang on top of the bulwarks now, 
holding on by the mizen rigging, and 
the hose was turned on him at once. With 
a stifled seream he threw himself back, and 
next minute was struguling apparently for 


life in the frothy wake of the starboard 
paddle. 


* Man overboard !” 

„Away lifeboats crew!“ 

* Fire and let go the life-buoy ! " 

These orders were shouted in so piercing 
and thrilling a tone that the crew called 
away knew at once it was no ordinary life- 
boat drill. and the men were on deck and 
lowering away under a minute. 

Everyone had rushed aft. The beacon on 
the life-buoy. which was supported by the 
cross-piece between two large hollow upper 
balls, was burning brightly away, but astern 
no sound was to be heard, and nothing was 
to be seen in the starlight. 

The ship had been stopped, but the life- 
buoy was far astern, yet lo! when the boat 
reached it, there was Doddie astride looking 
as dignified as the circumstances would 
permit. 

But long before the V —— reached the 
Cape the facts of the case oozed out, and was 
& subject of great merriment both in the 
ward-room and gun-room messes. 

That wasn't the worst of it from the first 
luffs point of view. for the gun-room poet 
made a song about it as usual, to a taking 
air, in which the Martinet's nickname was 
introduced in every verse, and in the rattling 
chorus as well. | 

If the lieutenant had not believed that it 
was the force of the water from the hose-pipe 
which sent Doddie overboard, there is no 
doubt he would have been reported, and 
even tried by a court of inquiry for leaving 
the ship without asking permission ! 

And no one enjoyed the joke more than the 
Irish senior surgeon, only he did his chuck- 
ling in private. The author of this story 
knew this surgeon well, and, like everybody 
else, liked him much. Many a good yarn 
did he spin. Nor did he mind in the least if 
some of his anecdotes were against himself. 
He had been under tire manv times and oft. 
both ashore and on the battle-deck, but his 
modesty forbade him ever saying much 
about this, though I doubt not he had on 

every occasion behaved bravely. He always 
borrowed a ship’s cutlass to fight with, and, 


afterwards 


indeed, a surgeon has so rarely to salute with 
the sword that this droll old doctor, to pre- 
vent his from falling out of the scabbard 
when going over the side on duty, as a sword 
may sometimes, fell upon the happy expe- 
dient of rusting the blade into the scabbard. 
This was one reason for borrowing a cutlass 
when there was to be any real fighting. But 
it had led him into а disagrecable fix once. 
It was at a review, at which a Naval Brigade 
was present, and swords would have to be 
drawn to salute. The doctor tried. hard 
that morning to get the sword out of the 
scabbard, but it would not be moved. The 
armourer could scarce have got it out. 

“Bother it all, then.” said the surgeon, 
“but if I can tight with à ships cutlass, 
surely I сап salute with one." 

And he did so, though it was a somewhat 
extraordinary spectacle, but, on its being 

explained to the reviewing 
oflicer, he had a hearty laugh over it. 

On his arrival at the Cape, Doddie was 
ordered tq the flag-ship to await the arrival 
of H. M. S. Blazer. which was cruising on the 
east coast. 

The flag-ship was а larger and bigger 
line-of-battle ship than the Royal Adelaide, 
but had much the same sort of ward-room 
mess; good breakfasts and luncheons and 
splendid dinners, to which a king might 
have sat down. And every evening a band 
plaved on the deck outside. 

On the whole. Doddie thought there was 
a little too much luxury in this ship of war. 
The officers were by no means indolent. 
however, but their main concern appeared 
to be the pursuit of pleasure and the killing 
of time. Certainly the ship was clean, and 
every officer and sailor on board looked as 
though he had just come out of a bandbox. 
The decks were scrubbed and washed down 
until on drving they were as white, almost, 
ax ivory. 

What were called the combatant officers— 
to distinguish them from the civil branch, in 
which were the surgeons, the engineers, the 
purser or paymaster, and the clerks—-had 
less to do than any others. It was a time of 
peace, although pear the close of the terrible 
war betwixt the Federals and Confederates 
in America, so these combatant officers had 
but little to do except to keep the ship 
always pretty and fit for inspection. They 
kept wateh certainly, but while lying in a 
roadstead like Symon's Bay, for example. 
and when not on duty, they went on shore in 
plain clothes every day; and if no sport was 
to be had they took long walks, or lounged in 
hotels all the forenoon to kill ennui until 
the oflicers' boat arrived and took them off 
in time for dinner. 

Those in the Service nowadays may be 
interested to know—what oldsters still alive 
can tell them—that about five-and-thirty 
years ago naval officers drank more than 
could have been good for them. Not all did 
во, but the majority in the ward-room mess 
who could afford it. Doddie came from & 
land where whisky. for instance, was almost 
the wine of the country. Still he could not 
help being a little amused of a morning when 
the messman, during breakfast. used to go 
round with the slate, and, bending quietly 
over every officer who had a score against 
him, read it off for correction. 1f the score 
was all right it would then be entered in the 
books of the wine caterer. But many of the 
slate scores read somewhat as follows : 

„Soda and brandy in the forenoon, sir.” 

“ Sherry and bitters before lunch, sir.” 

“ Beer with lunch." 

“A whisky before going on shore, sir." 
(N.B.—An officer while on shore might have 
three drinks at the hotel during the after- 
noon, but that had nothing to do with the 
mess xcore.) 


“ Curacoa and brandy before dinner, sir." 
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“ Wine with dinner." 

© After-dinner wine." 

* Three whiskies hot during the evening. 
Bir." 

And the officer would bend his head over 
his plate and reply : 

“ Quite correct, quite correct—I believe." 
So the steward would pass on to the next 
officer. 

Well, those were the days of what we 
now might term hard drinking. Nevertheless, 
the men used to appear all right, though 
sometimes the doctor would have a case of 
all wrong to treat, and it was no unusual 
thing for an officer to be invalided home 
from the after-effects of—*' a touch of liver, 
let me call it. 


Doddie did not forget to write his three 
letters every week—to his parents, one to 
Aggie, and one to Jimmie. Nor were they 
short ones. He had much to хау, though 
few adventures to speak of. His adventures 
were to come. But after about four weeks 
spent in the flag-ship, the Blazer one day 
came puffing and rattling into the Bay, and 
Doddie soon yot word that he was appointed 
to her in lieu of Dr. Silver, invalided home. 

There were a good many sick on board, 
but the surgeon of the flag-ship bundled 
every one of them off to hospital, Dr. Silver 
and all, and it was further recommended that 
the Binzer should be thoroughly cleaned and 
disinfected. This would take three weeks 
more, and during that time the officers not 
really needed on the Blazer were invited to 
live in the flag-ship. ‘There was plenty of 
room. No cabins, of course, but they could 
have hammocks on the orlop deck, and mess 
as honorary members in ward-room or gun- 
room, according to their rank in the Service. 

What a grand holiday this was for them, 
and what a change from roughing it up the 
Bique in that morsel of а screw-steamer ! 
The men had re-named the Blazer, and called 
her the Billy-Goat. Doddie asked a gunners 
mate one day the reason of this. 

Well, sir," replied the gunner's mate, 

UU tell you straight the why and the 
wherefore. It is because she stinks worse'n 


ten William goats. 
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Doddie went. on board twice a dey to see 
if anyone was ill, and he soon found out that 
the gunners mate had spoken the truth, 
and that the huge foreign cockroaches were 
to blame for the evil odours that emanated 
from the Blazer. They were in complete 
possession of the ship fore and aft. below and 
on deck, in every drawer, crevice, corner, or 
cocked-hat box, and loudly indeed did they 
assert themselves. 

suppose, said Doddie, `* Ill get used 
to them, but I don't admire their perfume. 
Ix there no method of getting rid of them ? 

“ Only one," said the master's assistant. 

“ And why. I wonder, is it not adopted ? 
Im sure I should make the attempt if you 
will only tell me how to do it. What is the 
plan ? ` 

Get a red-hot shot and chuck it into the 
powder magazine," replied the youngster. 

And so the laugh was turned against 
Doddie. 

But a sorrowful young fellow indeed was 
he when he had to leave the splendid line-of- 
battle ship and take up his abode on board 
the Billy-Goat. 

Yet he congratulated himself by remem- 
bering that he had his duties to perform, 
were it even inacharnel-house. His sorrow. 
however, was quite as much in leaving the 
many charming acquaintances he had made 
on board the tlag-ship. He had been a 
favourite with everyone in this mess, and 
there had been no chaffing him about either 
his country or his brogue. 

Now Doddie had brought with him a 
really hill Highland dress. It was well made 
and handsome, with few ornaments, the 
tartan being that of his ancient clan—the 
Gordons. One night the subject of Highland 
dancing was brought up. and when the 
oflicers of the flag-ship found out he could 
dance the sword dance and Highland fling, 
they besought him to oblige. and he did not 
refuse. So he coached the bandmaster next 
forenoon as to the music, and that same 
evening he brought down the house by his 
performance, even with the Highland fling. 
But when it came to Ghillie Callum (the 
sword dance), the applause was deafening. 

The two swords were his own and one 
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belonging to another officer, and of course 
he danced in his stocking feet. 

If you made a mistake now, and struck 
the edge of a sword," the Commander 
asked, would it cut you? 

“I don't know," replied Doddie, “ if this 
gentleman's sword would, but I'll show you 
mine." 

He picked it up and bent it till the tip 
almost touched the hilt; it sprang at once 
back again, as straight as before. Then he 
handed it to the Commander. 

" Why," cried that officer. I've never 
seen such а blade before. and it is as keen ax 
a razor. Where did you get it made ? ” 

* Well. sir. the hilt, you will perceive, is 
the usual Service one, but the blade I gave 
to the maker. It is made from a broadsword 
which one of my ancestors, a Fraser of Lovat, 
wielded at Culloden.” 

suppose, young fellow," said the pay- 
master. you can use the sword-sticks ? ” 

"I would rather," said Doddie, ‘ that 
your senior gunner answered that. But I 
was taught by an old Highland sergeant of 
the 42nd.“ 

Sentry. cried the paymaster, “ pass the 
word for (runner Dawson." 

Ax. ay. Bir. 

In a few moments the gunner was standing 
there saluting. Indeed, he had been watch- 
ing the dancing from outside along with the 
gun-room officers. 

When appealed to by Paymaster P—— 
his answer was: 

“ The smartest swordsman, sir, ever I met, 
and Га like very much to pit him against 
an Arab chief. And I believe, sir, it 
would be rather a bad morning's work for 
the Arab." 

" Well, gunner," said the Commander, 
“Tm not sure there won't be a chance soon 
of just such a turn, for there is likely to be a 
row in Zanzibar.” 

“ Hurrah ! " from some of the officers. 

“A row always brings promotion," said 
one. 

When Doddie thought about the chance 
of promotion the Blazer did not seem such 
an uncomfortable little craft after all. 

( To be contínued.) 
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о steep was the ascent from the barranca 
_ that it was only with great labour on 
Quiller's part, assisted by the two lads, and 
а couple of Indians, the prospector was 
haled to the summit. Up the steeper 
inclines he had to be lifted bodily in a kind 
of canvas cradle improvised for the purpose 
Y the resourceful Cornishman ; where the 
Path was less perilous he managed to walk 
supported on either side by two of his new- 
companions ; but, when he reached 
МЫ Io where the mules had been unloaded, 
15 obbled for the night, he was com- 
dia “м Worn out, and sank almost imme- 
y into a deep sleep. 

T morning he was refreshed. and 
i | breakfast. Quiller examined his 
n and allowed the bandages to remain. 
Nu UR had he bound it, and fastened 
door. side. If the Irishman had been 
inum 1 it, he would have found it 
iles Heli task. He quite understood 
жле ео keeping it perfectly still, how- 
and did not try to move it, bearing 
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with an occasional grimace the pain of the 
knitting bones. The cleansing and bathing 
of the wound at the back of his head had 
soothed the pain there considerably, and, 
apart from a headache and the inconvenience 
of not being able to lie upon it, it did not 
trouble him much, and seemed likely to heal 
almost without attention. Quiller had cut 
away the surrounding hair. So ragged was 
his beard, and go long, he would have liked 
to have cut away the greater part of that 
at the same time. 

„The arm'll splice up beautifully. Mike." 
for &o the Irishman had told them to address 
him. It was late in the day. ‘The Indians 
would have gone forward in the morning, 
but Quiller and the lads would not hear of 
it. " But what are ’e goin’ to do? con- 
tinued Quiller. “ We cannot leave ‘е here, 
nor can we take 'e along—at least, I don't 
think so. Or a queer cruise we be, under 
secret orders, and the crew be all made up. 
Not another man can sign on unless the Cap'n 
be willin', and the Cap'n—well, he don't 
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happen to be here. Shall we send a pilot 
back with 'e to the padre * " 

“Td be sorry to delay ye," said Mike. 
“ Апа ‘twould delay ye if ye were to wait 
for the return o' the pilot. Arrah, now! 
Why cannot I stip along. and bear ye com- 
pany * Is the saycret so tremendous as aM 
that?“ 

" We be bound for the silver mine of the 
Incas." 
_ " Niver ! ° exclaimed the Irishman, throw. 
ing up his head in sudden excitement, aud 
EINE a pair of blazing blue eyes on Quiller's 
ace. 

That's where we be bound for, my 
friend." a 

“Sure, and it's myself that's been hound 
for the very same place for three lone years, 
wandering about the mountains like a mad 
banshee, and niver a wink have I caught of 
the blessed silver in the whole of that time. 
Tell me, are ye on the track of it? Will ve 
get there? ` 

Iss. We be on the track of it, sure 
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'nough, and if we keep goin’ we shall get there. 
But under orders we be, Mike, secret orders. 

Whose? . 

The Cap'n's.“ 

And who's the Сарп?” 

Oh, a gen'leman as old as the grandfer 
o' Methuselah, and wi’ a sight more fanciful 


name—Mr. Talk to 'e-Wink at 'e-and 
Thank e.“ 


“ You mean the old Topa—the Тора Inca 
Yupanqui ?” and the Irishman’s eyes were 
glowing with excitement. 

* Why, you do know "n bettern I!” 

Mike laughed, a shrill laugh, not very 
pleasant to listen to. In his weak condition, 
and with a blow on the head such as he was 
suffering from, the excitement was becoming 
too much for him. 

“There,” said Quiller, “‘ we've talked 
more'n enough. You go off to sleep. T 
edn't good for 'e to laugh like that. Wisht 
it be, and creepy. Settle down, sonny—do; 
and we'll see what to-morrow do bring." 

It brought a dilemma. The Indians 
again desired to proceed, and leave the in- 
jured Irishman to shift for himself. Little 
they cared whether he went to the padre or 
resumed his solitary quest for the silver mine. 
It was all one to them. But Terence, who 
had conferred with Will and Quiller, refused 
to abandon him. Not an inch would he 
budge from the ground where they were 
then eneamped until it had been decided 
what should be done with Mike ; and Mike, 
who was much calmer than on the day pre- 
ceding and able to discuss the matter 
rationally, earnestly pleaded that they would 
not leave him behind, but take him with 
them. 

He wanted to see the silver mine which 
he had sought for so long, and he was more 
than willing to submit to the binding of his 
eyes, just like the others, if his craving could 
be gratitied. The spoil might go to them, all 
of it—to them and the padre. It was the 
sight of the mine he longed for. But there 
were other reasons. His life had been so 
lonely, with only occasional restricted 
intercourse with the padre and the Indians, 
that, having been thrown into the company 
of those to whom he could speak in his own 
tongue, he was most unwilling to part with 
them. It would be like dragging himself 
away from a fountain, directly after finding 
it, with his thirst only half quenched. Then 
he had taken a singular liking to Terence—a 
liking which almost amounted to a fascina- 
tion. He loved to have the lad near him, 
and to listen to his brogue. And Terence 
returned the liking. There was something 
in common between the tall bony man with 
his straggling unkempt beard, and the 
roguish blue-eyed lad with his fair open face, 
which drew their hearts together. 

But how could he go with them? The 
Topa's consent would have to be obtained. 
Quiller thought it was very doubtful whether 
he would give it. Terence resolved to try. 
It might mean remaining another two days 
in their present encampment, but that would 
not matter—nay, for Mike it would be a 
decided advantage. Rest would hasten 
recovery. So, taking the feathers from his 
bosom, and presenting them to the leader 
of the Indians, he dispatched him to the 
Topa, with an urgent request that the pro- 
spector should be allowed to accompany 
them. He was to describe how and where 
they had found him, and that he would 
submit to the blindfolding as well as the rest. 
He impressed upon the Indian that the 
granting of the request would be regarded 
as a very special favour, and that it would 
not carry with it any increase in the amount 
of the silver which the Topa had said they 
might extract from the mine. 

n the evening of the following day the 
messenger returned. The Topa had given 
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his permission. The mystic feathers were 
placed once more in Terence’s bosom, and, 
although the darkness was falling, Mike had 
so far recovered, and they had all rested so 
long, that they recommenced their journey. 

For two hours or more they plodded on, 
the Indians leading the way, apparently at 
no more loss in the darkness than if it had 
been open day. The heavens were clear. 
The moon, three-quarters full. rose above 
the Cordilleras, and turned the snowy ranges 
into mountains of silver. A silvery land was 
it, flooded with the moonbeams, and a pre- 
sage of the gleaming wealth to which they 
were making their way. To Quiller and the 
two lads, the whole country, semi-revealed in 
the tender light, but with densely black 
shadows here and there thrown by the jut- 
ting rocks or the clum ps of pines, was utterly 
strange, sometimes bewildering; but to 
Mike, who had scoured the mountains and 
threaded the barrances all over this wide 
area, and very much farther afield, many of 
the objects were quite familiar, and he would 
have had no difficulty in tracing the path 
again if that would have helped him towards 
the discovery of the mine. Perhaps the 
Indians knew this, and intended to baffle him. 
Certainly they seemed to have come as far 
already as when the padre was carried on 
that memorable occasion which he was not 
at all likely to forget. 

A halt was called under the shadow of a 
huge rock and the leader of the Indians 
intimated that they had reached the place 
where their eyes must be covered. Girdles 
were produced, and, without resistance, nay, 
laughing one to the other, and assisting the 
Indians, they allowed these girdles to be 
twined about their heads and faces in folds 
altogether impervious to the vision, care being 
taken to leave the nostrils and the mouth 
free. The Indians entered into the fun 
ofit. They might have been about to play 
a friendly game at blind-man's buff. And 
yet the Indians would have compelled them 
if they had resisted, or else they would have 
led them back to the village. Four mules 
were there, and so there was no necessity for 
the Indians to carry them. "They simply 
relieved the mules of a part of their burdens, 
and mounted the visionless men instead ; 
and soon they were moving again through 
the moonbeams and the shadows. 

In a few minutes it was impossible for 
them to say where they were. They could 
not tell whether the mules were being guided 
straight on, or whether they had curved 
about and were pursuing another direction, 
or whether they had turned completely 
round and were returning along the track 
by which they had come. All sense of dis- 
tance was destroyed. Unable to see, and 
obliged to wait, the time passed very slowly, 
and they made а mistake in supposing that 
& long hour had gone by when they had been 
travelling barely thirty minutes. "Then, by 
accommodating their bodies to the slant of 
the mules, they became aware that they had 
entered upon an incline, and, by the pad of 
the animals’ feet—the Indians were per- 
fectly noiseless in their movements—they 
concluded that there were planks beneath 
them. And, yes, it must be! The swaying 
sensation, increasing with the evanishment 
of the incline; the feeling that they were 
separated, for only the pad of his own mule's 
feet could each one hear; then the upward 
trend, causing the rider to throw his body 
forward in order to maintain his balance, 
convinced them that they were crossing 
another barranca. In the darkness, and in 
mid-air, they were traversing one of those 
withy constructions trying enough to 
negotiate even іп the daytime, and with the 
benefit of the full light. Or was it the same 
bridge they had crossed before ? It seemed 
to be longer—much longer, and tke oscillation 


was more marked; but it might well have 
been the same. 

They came together again. They could 
distinguish the sound of the other mules as 
they stepped along in single tile. After a 
very long time, or what appeared to be a ver 
long time, as if, indeed, half the night had 
gone, the path—if path there were—became 
very steep, dipping down at a dangerous 
angle, with many а turn and twist in it. 
The Indians had to support the riders, hold- 
ing them in position, else surely they would 
have rolled over the necks of the mules. 
Where! It was well they were blindfolded, 
and did not know where. The resounding 
uproar of а raging torrent reached them, 
dashing over broken rocks, and plunging 
down a deep chasm. They came nearer and 
nearer to it as they descended, Notwith- 
standing the wrappings over their ears, 
which muffled the sound to some extent, 
they were almost deafened by it. The 
tremor of it thrilled along their nerves, 
and made them imagine what it would be 
like. But imagination fell far short of the 
reality. 

Mike had lost his bearings completely. 
No such immense rush of water, no such tre- 
mendous fall, had he met with in his wander- 
ings through the barrancas; but, by the 
moisture in the air he was breathing, by 
the deafening confusion of the echoes, by the 
sense of confinement within huge walls, he 
could tell that they were descending into 
the depths of some enormous cleft well-nigh 
choked with luxuriant tropical vegetation. 

Palms and ferns began to brush against 
them, and the mules were evidently picking 
their way over uneven and fairly level 
ground. They had reached the bottom of 
the barranca. The moisture of the torrent 
fell upon their lips. For some distance they 
continued beside it. Then a change came. 
Almost suddenly the roar of the water was 
cut off, and a new sensation supervened. 
The air rushed by them in a strong current. 
Much colder was it, and through the en- 
veloping folds they were conscious of an 
increase in the darkness. From every side 
the sound of the shoes of the mules rang 
back as if they were enclosed in some rocky 
tunnel. Slowly they went through this 
weird place, emerging, after what seemed a 
long while to them, into an open and silent 
country—at least, there was no sound of 
tumbling waters, and the cold current of 
air was gone. 

Still they proceeded, lost altogether now, 
having no more conception of their where- 
abouts, nor what kind of scenery surrounded 
them, than if they had been veritably blind. 
A steep ascent came, during which they had 
to lean forward and cling to the necks of the 
mules. But it was short. Then they dipped 
again in a long incline, and came once more 
to fairly level ground. From the softness of 
it, and the deadened pad of the mules' feet, 
they thought it must be greensward. Неге 
they stopped. and the Indians released them 
from their wrappings. They gazed around 
curiously. The night was still upon them, 
although they supposed it must be near the 
breaking of the day. Too dark was it to 
distinguish the surrounding features clearly, 
but they could make out that they were un 
a narrow valley, hemmed in on both sides 
by high rocky walls. The moonlight fell 
athwart the top, and bathed the summit of 
one side in tender light ; the other was dark 
and forbidding ; and all the lower parts of the 
valley were buried in heavy shadows. 

They were too excited to sleep. A meal 
was prepared, and consumed with a sharp- 
ened appetite. Then they waited for the 
dawn. How long it was coming! The 
darkness deepened as the moon withdrew ; 
the shadows grew denser, and the silence 
more oppressive; the night seemed inter- 
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minable. At last, however, far abovethem 
the light kindled along the snowfields of the 
Cordilleras, a pearly grey passing into rosy 
pink, and gorgeous purple, and resplendent 
gold, and down from the vast heights rushed 
the glorious colouring, searching out every 
nook and comer of the valley. 

How soon they became aware of the 
wonder of the valley they knew not. But, 
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at the head of it, directly in the path of the 
rising sun, an immense pinnacle of purple 
porphyry flashing with felspar crystals 
reared itself high in the sunny air. A taper- 
ing pinnacle it was, quite solitary, detached 
from the rocks on either side, and so smooth 
that it might have been chiselled by human 
hands, and human skill might have placed 
it there as a pointer for the rising sun to 
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utilise. For, as the light of the luminary 
fell upon it, a long finger-like shadow was 
thrown out, as if it were indicating the 
position of a secret of great worth. And so 
they found it to be. For the tip of that 
shadowy finger, as the sun wheeled above the 
mountains, rested upon the silver mine of 
the Incas. 
(To be continued.) 
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T next morning, about eleven. I rowed 
ashore according to promise to fetch 
our visitor. 

Hardly had the boat touched land, when 
he appeared, walking down from the cottage 
with а mere suspicion of a "limp." and 
calling out in most cheery fashion when still 
but half-way to the shore. 

Behind him came the Highlander. at a 
more leisurely pace, followed as usual by his 
dogs, and, to my surprise, carrying a large 
knapsack, which he dropped into the boat 
with a satisfiel grin before shoving us off. 

He then uttered what was evidently a 
farewell in Gaelic, raised his dingy tam-o’- 
shanter politely, and walked off with the air 
of one who had “sped the parting guest“ 
with no little satisfaction. 

I gazed at the knapsack, and from it 
looked inquiringly towards its owner. but 
the latter was chattering away in the stern, 
remarking on the beauty of the Starlight 
as she lay at anchor in front of him, and 
vouchsafed no explanation as to why he 
was bringing his luggage for a visit of a few 
hours, 

" Perhaps," I thought, “it only contains 
а camera and plates, or a change of clothes 
in case he gets wet! Surely he cannot 
Intend to take up his abode with us un- 
invited—that would be French leave" in 
a most literal sense.“ 

Just before we reached the yacht I “lay 
cany " on my oars and said 

By the way, I have not yet heard your 
name; would you mind telling me, so that I 
can introduce you to my wife in due form.” 

He started and flushed, as if the question 
had taken him unawares, and he hesitated 
quite a long time, as it seemed, before making 
any reply. 

Then at last he spoke in a hesitating 
fashion, as if not quite certain as to what he 
EUR say—how much it was safe to trust 

“Ah, pardon me, how rude you will think 
me; please call me Paul—Paul Lefévre." 

After that a silence fell, for his agitation 
Was evident, and I felt quite uncomfortable, 
as if I had asked him to reveal some private 
secret which I had had no right to pry into. 

ruly the mystery deepened. and I was 
more determined than ever that he should not 
stay on board with us, as my wife had sug- 
gested, and hoped I should be able to give 
er à hint before it was too late. regretting I 
ad not done so before starting to fetch him. 
th may as well say at once that I never got 
© opportunity. 

My wife welcomed the poor injured lad“ 
ius ав if she had known him for a Jong 
While, and the two soon sat down and chatted 
away in most friendly fashion. 

I ооа myself rather left out in the cold, 
эз Du low to prepare some fishing-tackle, 

nald had promised to take us to a good 
Place that afternoon for pollack. 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 


PART IV. 


I was 80 busy over my job that lunch-time 
found me still at it, and when I joined the 
other two, I was not surprised, though far 
from pleased. to be informed almost imme- 
diately by my wife that r. Lefevre had 
promised to stay with us till his leg was well." 

The gentleman himself backed this an- 
nouncement up with such fervent expres- 
sions of thanks that, for very politeness’ sake, 
I had to conceal my chagrin, only allowing 
myself a covert bit of sarcasm by remarking 
that 1 would send Peter ashore with the 
dinghy for his "luggage." He had the grace 
to blush a little, as he said— 

“Ah! but do not trouble: I have but a 
knapsack only, and that I carry with me 
always. I have it here, as it contains my 
money, my everything. and one never knows 
in a foreign land —-— 

The usual shrug and gesture with the 
hands followed. by which we were given to 
understand that mankind in general was not 
to be trusted. 

All the same, I was convinced that he 
had decided before starting not to return to 
the Crofter's cottage. trusting to his own wit 
to get himself invited to stay on board the 
yacht. 

Now, with all this. the reader must not 
think I disliked the youth. 

That was impossible. owing to his cheery 
bright way, his politeness, his thoughtful- 
ness, and his polished gentlemanly manners; 
I only felt a sort of haunting suspicion that 
there was “something behind " which he 
told us nothing about ; some little mystery 
which had caused his strange actions : his long 
stay in bed at the cottage when able to get 
up. his eagerness, on the other hand, to join 
us in the vacht ; his reluctance to give his 
name; his foolish effort at concealment. when 
I entered his presence first. But all these 
things were so trivial and absurd, utterly 
unlike the actions of a ° knave.” that I soon 
forgot them. and by-and-by came quite to 
enjoy his company. 

That first afternoon he went with us after 
pollack, and. though absolutely ignorant of 
all " sports," he entered into it so heartily, 
and enjoyed it all so. that his very bungling 
attempts caused us merriment and fun. even 
the silent Donald chuckling loudly. "When 
given a rod and reel, and shown how 
to trail his bait behind the boat—one of 
the simplest forms of fishing possible—he 
showed great ability in getting his tackle 
foul, his line caught up on everything within 
reach, including other people's lines and 
rods, and it was a long while before we could 
get him comfortably °“ settled "; but at last 
he “ got started " and was most intensely 
eager for his first fish to come along. 

But, alas! though we others got a fish now 
and again, and good ones (оо. yet his bait, 
spinning alongside ours, was left severely 
alone. 

At first he loudly applauded the arrival of 


each fish, congratulating us severally on our 
„grand success; but after awhile he grew 
silent and depressed, and when my wife, 
after quite a long fight, brought on board a 
real monster, the fish of the day. he only shook 
his head sadly. and remarked — 

Ah. these Scottish fish, they do know I 
am a stranger; they will not come to me!" 

No great was his disappointment that by- 
and-by we gave up trailing for pollack and, 
anchoring, gave him a hand.line to try for 
codling. flattish, or what might chance to 
come to hand. 

At this he plucked up heart, and, after 
many " bites " and loss of much bait, great 
was his joy and pride when he lifted high in 
air a small and youthful flounder—his first 
fish—and to him more important and 
valuable than all the rest of our catch. 
He insisted on its being kept separate, 
remarking— 

This one, he is for me. for my supper. I 
would like him stuffed ; but no, he shall stuff 
me instead ! ” 

We felt inclined to remark that so tiny a 
fish would not go far towards such an 
object. but refrained, for fear of hurting his 
feelings. 

That evening there was much ceremony 
over the eating of his " very first catch," 
and he resolutely refused any but the one, 
though I fancy he was inwardly much 
astonished to find so little to cat upon it. 
After that, he became an enthusiastic fisher- 
man. and showed great desire to learn 
all the British sports.“ accompanying me 
when I went after duck (though by his 
incessant chatter he made those wary birds 
more unapproachable than ever), and never 
getting tired of seeing and hearing some- 
thing fresh " about the ways of the British 
in pursuit of game, whether fish, flesh. or 
fowl, looking upon me as a past- master in all 
the sporting arts, and regarding me with 
great reverence on that account. 

One lovely evening, after supper, I 
announced my intention of going 
worming. 

Monsieur Paul at once pricked up his ears, 
threw down a book he was reading, and 
begged permission to accompany me. 

Rather amused—for it is not a pleasant job 
—I assented. and, calling Peter, we got into 
the dinghy and rowed ashore, armed with 
two lanterns and an old coffee.tin with ita 
lid pierced with holes. 

Landing on the most level stretch of shore 
we could find, we soon found plenty of large 
fat dew-worms, stretched out at full length 
on the ground, with the tips of their tails in 
their holes. 

If any of my readers have tried their 
hand at catching these things on the front 
lawn at night, they will know with what 
amazing quickness they can withdraw into 
the earth; and even on level turf it is no easy 
job to get them—a heavy fcotstep, a clumsy 
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snatoh of the fingers, and. lo ! the apparently 
lethargic worm is gone—vanished. 

Paul looked at me, then at Peter, and saw 
us drawing worm after worm from the earth ; 
then he bezged to be allowed to try. 

Taking the lantern, he walked briskly 
about, finding nothing, but, by learning 
caution, moved quietly and saw plenty; 
but after many vain attempts gavo it up, and 
eontented himself with holding the tin and 
running from Peter to myself and back again 
to collect our * catch.“ 

Soon our tin held sufficient for our pur- 
pose—an assault on the cod-tish the following 
day. 

As we rowed home in the moonlight, a 
sigh of satisfaction came from the stern, and 
when I expected to hear some glowing 
remark on the glorious beauty of the night, 

my gravity-—and that of Peter—was totally 
upset by this exclamation— 

have to-night learned something. This 
was a British sport I did not know of.” 

How could one be suspicious of such a 
simple-mind:d youth as this ? 

Yet the very next morning the feelings of 
doubt and mistrust, lately forgotten—or if 
remembered laughed at—were aroused more 
strongly than ever. 

After an early breakfast we were all busy 
getting ready for our cod-fishing excursion, 
Monsieur Paul" the busiest and keenest 
of us all, when Donald put his head down the 
hatch and called out — | 

“ Steam yat coming up the loch." 

Now this was the very first interruption 
of our quiet since arriving in these secluded 
waters, and it caused quite a little excite- 
ment, not unmixed with a sort of indigna- 
tion at anyone daring to invade our special 
anchorage, chosen on purpose for its peace- 
fuln ssa. 

We rushed on deck and leant against the 
bulwarks to examine this stranger, a smart 
* spick-and-span " steam yacht, which came 
slipping along at a fine rate, soon passing us 
by and heading for the upper end of the loch. 

My wife and I stood and wondered what 
object could have brought her into this small 
and quiet arm of the sea, and presently one 
of us turned with a remark to our companion. 

He was not beside us, nor on deck at all, 
though we both thought that he had followed 
us in our hurried scramble up the hatchway. 

Supposing that he had gone below again 
to complete his preparations after taking a 
look at the stranger, we thought nothing of 
it. and went below ourselves. 

But he was not to be seen in the saloon, 
nor could we hear him moving in his own 
little “ stateroom,” as we called the tiny 
aleoping berth. 

Going to his berth, I pulled aside the 
eartain and looked in. 

Once again I saw him—as at the crofter's 
cottage—huddled up in the bedclothes, 
covered from head to foot. | 

І called him, and at the sound of my voice 
bo raised one eye from its concealing blanket, 
and said in a voice which trembled — 

* Arethey gone ? Tell me—that steamer— 
what does she here ? " 

1 assured him, half-angry, half-laughing 
ал I was, that the yacht had merely passed 
ws by without much interest and gone up 
to the head of the loch. 

This, so far from reassuring him, appeared 
to cause him fresh terror. 

He got out of bed, certainly, but instead 
of going for his fishing-tackle, crept cau- 
tiously on deck, crawled to the side, and there, 
raising himself by degrees, peeped over the 
bulwarks. 

Thon came a stifled cry 

“They return! They come here! 
me! 

With a rush he disappeared below once 
more, doubtless to smother himself in his 
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bunk. whilst we gazed at each other in blank 
amazement, half-inclined to laugh outright, 
yet feeling distinctly uncomfortable in our 
minds at having such a strangely behaved 
being on board. 

The yacht certainly was coming back, but 
she passed us again without more notice than 
a friendly salute from the smartly dressed 
steersman, and soon disappeared round the 
point, seaward, 

" What do vou suppose they came in here 
for. Donald ? " | said. 

“ Eh," said Donald, in his slow matter-of- 
fact way, " he will just be making a mistake 
whatever, there's many lochs hereabouts.” 

Which was probably the fact, аз we saw 
no more of our flying visitor, who was most 
likely bound for some shooting-lodye or 
other, the whereabouts of which had not been 
accurately ascertained, 

"Paul" appeared presently. silent and 
somewhat sheepish, and we at last set off for 
our excursion in rather less exuberant spirits 
than usual. 

For my wife had found time to contide in 
me that " she did not like it," and was 
inclined to think that we were harbouring 
"a Nihilist, or anarchist, or something of 
that sort," and begging me to get rid of 
him as soon as possible "— which was rather 
hard luck on me, as I had done my beet to 
prevent his joining us. 

My private opinion was that the young 
fellow was a harmless lunatic; but 1 was 
none the less anxious to be quit of him. 

Our fishing was а success after all, Paul 
soon regaining his spirits, and catching more 
fish than he had ever done before; but for 
all that the incident of the morning weighed 
on my mind, and I caught a look from my 
wife now and again which told me she, too, 
was feeling anxious and worried. 

It was impossible to talk about him in the 
boat, of course, but when we regained the 
Starlight s deck about two o'clock we held a 
“council of war,” or rather of “strategy,” 
to consult as to the way in which our visitor 
could be induced to depart. 

" You se^," sud T, ° it is not as if he had 
done anything to annoy us ; we can't go and 
say we don't want him here any more, after 
asking him to stay with us—he always 
behaves himself so well and makes himself 
azreeabl "' 

" All the same," said my wife.“ I can't 
bear to have him on board after this, We 
must get rid of him somehow. J am sure he is 
a dangerous character," 

I agreed with her entirely that ne would be 
a good riddance, but was absolutely puzzled 
as to how to send him off. as he evidently 
looked upon the yacht as a refuge.“ 

Presently, however, the idea came to me 
that the only way would be to make him foel 
that the Starlight was no longer safe.“ and 
so give him a good reason to take himself 
off without any breach of politeness or hospi- 
tality on my part. This idea seemed the 
most hopeful one I could summon to my aid, 
but how to work it was the difficulty, and 
wild plans of wiring for friends to join us, 
getting them to pretend they were in search 
of him, came to my harassed mind, only 
to be abandoned as the recollection of our 
isolated position and distance from a tele- 
graph office occurred to me. 

That same afternoon matters came to a 
climax. 

We were going for a row up the lock, with 
our rods, on the chance of a pollack, and 
asked Paul to go with us, as usual, but to 
our amazement he declined, giving as an 
excuse that he was tired and preferred to 
stay on board. 

It was his manner that upset our equa- 
nimity. 

He looked white and “ shaky,” and kept 
glancing ashore, his eyes roving back and 


forth, up and down, as if searching the hills 
for something he expected and eared to see. 

Indeed, just as 1 was about to go over the 
side into the boat, in which my wife and 
Donald were already seated, he clutched my 
arm, pointing with his other hand to a hill. 
side, and said in a strained whisper— 

“ Do you see that man up there? 
coming this way ? 

| looked for some while before I could 
distinguish anyone, but at last made out a 
moving object, which, with the help of my 
glass, I saw to be our old acquaintance the 
Crofter, followed, as usual, by his dog. 

Rather curtly. 1 fear, 1 told him what it 
was he saw, and left him, apparently re- 
lieved, but still gazing. and turning from side 
to side as he scanned the shore around. 

“Mad,” I thought, " and may possibly be 
dangerous presentlv ; we must decido at 
once what is to be done." 

So we talked it over in the boat, taking 
Donald into our contidence, and asking his 
advice, Which was as well, for from him came 
the plan we had been trving to invent. 

" Frighted is he o' his own kind; then we 
can just tak’ the yat where they be im 
plenty, an’ he'll leave her whatetler." 

Here waa a simple enough plan, and we 
wondered why it had not occurred to us at 
Once, 

It meant, of course, leaving our quiet spot 
and going back into the haunts of men 
sooner than we had intended, but we d.d 
not mind much so long a8 we got rid cf our 
“incubus,” as we now felt poor Monsieur 
Paul to be, and we could return directly that 
was done. Besides, the very tdea of going 
away into some lively port might serve to 
frighten him away from us at once, without 
our having to carry out the plan, in which 
case we could go for a short cruise and 
return, if we so wished, when once he had 
taken his departure. 

So we rowed back “ home " in somewhat 
better spirits, and the moment I went on 
board I sought out our visitor to break the 
news of our departure to civilisation on the 
morrow. 


Is he 


I found him somewhat calmer, but de- ` 


pressed, in the saloon, reading, and “ opened 
fire" at once. 

" Monsieur Paul.“ I said. we are going 
for a change of scene to-morrow morning. 
A cruise will be pleasant. and we intend to 
run in to Oban, to see a little life for a day or 
so, after our quiet time." 

He looked up in a startled way, with brows 
knitted, and I hoped the plan was about to 
work. 

“ Indeed.” was all he said. and his tone 
was that of one who had a new difficulty to 
face. 

Then his face cleared, a light, as of a greet 
resolve, came into his eyes, he sprang Ups 
and, seizing my hand, said— 

And I—may I come, too? Your kindness 
so great—will it still permit me to remain 
with vou ? " 

1 left the saloon. baffled, half-angry, much 
inclined to laugh at my own discomtiture. 

. How could I refuse to let the lad come 
in any case I had weakly given in, and we 
were now bound to go down to Oban, not 
hecause we wanted to, but to get rid of а 
pissenger who, so far from leaving us, 


seemed resolved to stick more firmly than 
ever. 


(To be concluded.) 
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T is now but an old-fashioned idea that 
Christianity cannot go  hand-in-hand 
with athletics, and many а parson to-day 
finds an active interest in clean sports. of 
great help to him in winning the voung men 
of his parish. The number of parsons who 
take part in the first rank of games is not, of 
course, as large as that of those who have 
given up active participation after taking 
Holy Orders, but for all that there are some 
excellent representatives of muscular Chris- 
tianity in the first flight of several games.“ 

In the Yorkshire Rugby team we tind the 
names of the Rev. A. Thompson, of Head- 
ingley, and the Rev. T. Bennett, of Wake- 
field, among the forwards, while in the 
Cornwall team quite lately was to be found 
the Rev. J. G. Bussell, who plaved for 
Oxford v. Cambridge in 1904 and 1905. and 
still appears for the Harlequins at таге 
intervals. The Rev. К. J. Rothwell was 
captain of the London Irish during 1907 - 
1908, but his appointment to another parish 
brought an increase of duties, and he found 
himself unable to turn out for the Irishmen 
on Saturdays. Toe Rev. Н. G. Marshall. 
late captain of the Southampton Trojans, is 
now an Army chaplain and plays for Rosslyn 
Park, while the Rev. A. A. Hoadley, the old 
Oxford Blue and Harlequin. plays for the 
Trojans. Е. Н. B. Champain, another old 
Oxford Blue and Harlequin, also famous for 
his ericket—he plays for Gloucestershire— 
has recently taken Orders, and H. Laxon, the 
old Cambridge half-back who toured with 
the Anglo-Welsh team in New Zealand, is 
at present studying at Wells Theological 
College. 

The Rev. J. T. Hales, Chaplain to the 
Forces, is the Army representative on the 
council of the Football Association, while 
among the officials of the Amateur Football 
Association are the Rev. R. C. Guy, Head- 
master of Forest School, who played centre- 
forward for Oxford in 1886 and 1887, and the 
Rev. C. A. E. Pollock, who represents Cam- 
bridge University. Mr. Pollock represented 
his "Varsity at shooting in 1881, and also at 
cycling in 1880 and 1881, winning the two 
milos race in the former year. Another 
clergyman prominent in the A. F. A. is 
the Rev. A. H. Belcher, of the old Brigh- 
fonians, who is on the Committee, and 
plays centre forward for the Old Bovs of 
Brighton College, where he is a master. 
The Rev. Н. V. Farnfield. who has lately 
been appointed curate of St. John's Church. 
Highbury, played “ Soccer " for Cambridge 
In 1904, 1905, and 1907, and now plays for 
the New Crusaders and Kent in company 
with several brothers. 

There are several clergymen who assist 
first-class counties at cricket. Prominent 
among these in every way is the Rev. F. H. 
Gillingham, of Dulwich and Durham Univer- 
sity, who plays for Essex, and who was second 
in the batting averages of 1906. The 
y 0 team often contains the Rev. 
N „ of Keble College, Oxford. 

oes not turn out as often as formerly. 
aa ae W. Rashleigh, who is a minor 
15 y Canterbury Cathedral, does not 

x often play for Kent now, but his per- 
Né RI were so notable that it is well 
t Tort анан. He was educated 
ford, nondge and Brasenose College, Ox- 

„and played cricket for Oxford at 

d's from 1886 to 1889, being captain іп 

He scored 107 in the second innings 


of his first match inni 
—not a bad beginning for 
the Inter. Varsity match! ° j 


Mr. Rashleigh made his first appearance 


n in 1885, and in 1893 he was at the 
of his county's batting averages with 
» Which performance he repeated in 


for K 
top 
40:3 
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1894 with an average of 36:8. He was 
asked to join Mr. A. E. Stoddart’s team to 
Australia, but was unable to accept the 
invitation. In 1896 he made 163 v. Middle- 
sex and 109 v. Lancashire. and again headed 
the county averages with 40:3. He also 
played full-back for Oxford at Rugby 
football in 1887 and 1888 ; Cambridge won 
both times. After being a master at his old 
school. ‘Tonbridge, from 1890-1900, Mr. 
Rashleigh was appointed minor canon of 
Gloucester Cathedral, which he left for 
Canterbury in 1903. 

The Rev. H. Gray, the old Cambridge 
cricket Blue, who is private chaplain to the 
Bishop of Southwell. represents the Church 
in the Cambridgeshire team in the summer. 

In minor cricket the name of the Rev. J. C. 
Crawford, the chaplain of Cane Hill Asyluin, 
is well known both for his own prowess at 
cricket—he played for Kent and Surrey in his 
younger days—and for the fact that he is the 
father of " V. F. S.,“ KR. T.,“ and “J. X.“ 

In the cricket team at Horley, Surrey, the 
Rev. C. J. M. Godfrey makes regular ap- 
pearances. The old Oxford and Sussex 
cricketer has lost some of his former pace in 
bowling, but he is always well up both in 
the bowling and the batting averages, and 
plays at times for the M.C.C. teams as well 
as for the Gentlemen of Surrey and the 
Surrey Club and Ground. Mr. Godfrey 
played for Oxford (though he did not get his 
Blue), the Swifts, and the Corinthians at 
Association football, and still takes an 
active interest in the game both on the field 
and off, as he is а vice-president of the 
Surrey A. F. A. 

The reserve wicket-keeper of the South 
African cricket team which visited. England 
in 1907 was the Rev. C. D. Robinson, who 
was at St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
has been vicar of Ladysmith since 1906. 
Other cricketing parsons in the Colonies 
are the Rev. P. S. Waddy, the old Oxford 
Blue, now headmaster of King's School, 
Parramatta, N.S.W., and his brother, the 
Rev. E. F. Waddy, both of whom play 
cricket for New South Wales. 

On the hockey field the Church has able 
exponents of the game in the Коу. A. S. B. 
Ranger, of Leicester, who played for Cam- 
bridge in 1902, the Rev. Е. С. Stocks, and 
the Rev. H. W. Bevan, of Derby. Al these 
clergymen play in inter-divisional matches 
with great success. 

Many old athletes of the track have 
entered the Church, but few of them turn 
out in running costume afterwards. The 
Rev. H. W. Workman, R.N., who won the 
amateur half-mile championship in 1904, 
is perhaps one of the best-known athletes of 
the Church. He won the three miles race 
for Cambridge v. Oxford from 1899-1901, and 
also for Oxford and Cambridge v. Yale and 
Harvard in 1899. The Rev. E. E. B. May, 
who threw the hammer and put the weight 
for Oxford, is chaplain of Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford, and Oxford athletes 
have the advantage of his advice ; he some- 
times tums out for the London Athletic 
Club. The Rev. S. L. Sarol, of Keble 
College, Oxford, is often to be seen as a 
coinpetitor in walking races. 

''he Rev. G. R. Garnier has not taken part 
in athletics since he took Orders in 1904, but, 
after winning the inter.'Varsity hurdles for 
Oxford in 1901. 1902, and 1903. he won 
the Amateur Hurdles Championship in 
1903. He is the son of the Rev. Е. 8. 
Garnier, who represented Oxford in the 
hurdles from 1870-1873 and at cricket in 
1873, winning the Amateur Hurdles Cham- 
pionship in 1871. The name of Garnier is 
closely connected with hurdle races at 
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Oxford, for E. T. Garnier (elder brother of 
the Rev. G. R.) won this event for Oxford 
in 1896, 1897. and 1898. The Rev. W. E. 
Lutyens won the mile race for Cambridge 
1892-1895, and was twice second in the 
Championship race» both for the mile and the 
half-mile. Mr. Lutyens is now vicar of 
Otford, Sevenoaks, Kent. 

The names of clergymen who have been 
great athletes in the past, and are now 
content to rest on their laurels, are too 
numerous to recount in detail. One can 
only refer to Dr. Warre, once Headmaster of 
Eton, who rowed for Oxford in 1857 aud 
1858 ; the Rev. and Hon. Canon E. Lyttelton, 
his successor at Eton, who represented Eton, 
Cambridge. and Middlesex at cricket, and 
Cambridge and England at Association 
football; Canon McCormick. rector of 
St. James's, Piccadilly, who rowed and 
played cricket for Cambridge; the Rov. 
Vernon Royle, the Oxford and Lancashire 
cricketer, perhaps the finest cover-point ever 
seen on the cricket field ; the Rev. H. Sanger, 
ox- president of the Cambridge University 
Boat Club: апа last, but by no means least, 
the Rev. R. 8. de Courcy Latfan, to whose 
energy as honorary secretary of the Com- 
mittee much of the success of the Olympic 
Games was due. 

Nor must we forget. two clergymen who 
figure among the records in * Wisden ' in the 
late Rev. W. Fellows, who, while practising 
on the Christ Church Ground at Oxford in 
1856, hit a ball 175 yards from pitch to 
pitch; and the Rev. F. W. Terry, who one» 
made six consecutive hundreds on Cowley 
Marsh, Oxford, on successive days. 
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A WHOLE-HOGGER. 
BY FELIX LEIGH, 


" SOYXTREMBS " we call Jack Talbot, for he's in 
them by the score, 

From the day the term commences till we start for 
home once more, 

“J don’t do things by halves," he says, and surely 
is a fact i 

That up to such a motto Talbot's quite prepared to 
act, 


Sometimes he'll stick to lessons in a vicious kind of 
way, 

And quite look down on other chaps who may 
prefer to play. | 

And when that fit is on him I have known him go 
to bed 

With C. Nepos for a bolter upon which to rest his 
head ! 


At other times he’s just as slack—he can't be got 


to work, б 
Hell run a solid fortnight and he'll never cease to 
shirk. ES 


“I don’t do things by halves,” he growls; and 
when he's in this mood 

“ Lines" set from here to Cornwall wouldn't do him 
any good. 


It's just the same with games, of course-—he'll practise 
like a brick ; 

Then all at once he'll throw it up and make the 
Captain sick. 

The “ second Trott“ he might become, it's thought 
he'll never be, 

jecause his method leaves him “off” at intervals, 
you see. 


Once only Jack's been known to miss the mark of 
the extreme: 

"Twas when, hard-up, he shared with Royce a tuck- 
shop puff—a ** cream." 

Each had a portion—Talbot paid—then 
remarked, °“ I вау, 

How's this? You can't deny you've done the thing 
by /ialtes to-day 1"' 


Royce 
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Amongst the Fisher Folk. 
(From Photographs by W. F. MARKWICK.) 


1. Scoten lassies woo annually come down to clean and pack herrings during the autumn months. 
2. Boys helping to inflate bladders for nse аз floats on herring-nets by Yorkshire coble-men. 

8. Typical North Sea tishermen just returned from sea. ` 

4, A fisherman's cottage on the North-East coast, 

5. Fisherboy preparing mussels as bait for line-fishing. 

6. Women and children meeting a crab-boat. 

7. Men restiug by their fire after a night of toil. 
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THE ART OF BATTING. 


By Frank TARRANT. 
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to judge by my share of success the value 
of my opinions. 

There are a few essential points in the 
making of a successful batsman, and I would 
place the first as perfect eyesight. Anyone 
with even a slight defect would be handi- 
capped from the start as à first-class bats- 
man; and secondly, if one wishes to shine 
with the willow he must becontent to devote 
considerable time to practice, for although 
practice will not necessarily make perfect, 
E ах the adage says, it will turn a moderate 
— SQ SES WES batsman into a good one. 
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Frank William Tarrant returntn 
Room after an Innings at 


pres prominent cricketer has his own 
ideas as regards the art of batting, and 
in this article 1 cannot lay claim to more 
than to give my own ideas, leaving the reader 


Pulling a Short Ball. 


Differing from many other sports, style in 
batting counts for nothing—in fact a study of 
our leading batsmen will enable anyone to 
recognise that the batsman will assume in 
the course of his play a style peculiarly his 
own. 
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There are, of course, 2 few points which 
cannot be counted as style, but which are 
observed by every first-class batsman. It 
is universal knowledge that you must keep 
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Position. 


a straight bat, and one has only to hold 
a bat broad-side before the three stumps, 
placed the regulation distance apart, to 
see the value of the extremely small margin 
which the bowler has to reach while the bat 
is in this position, 


Jumping Forward to Ball to make Drive. 
fn this position the batsman has made his forward 


jump to play the ball. 
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With a little care of these essential points, 


It is also, I think. a fairly universal 
opinion that back play is safer than forward, 
and if one wishes to show with success at 


initiated amateur would seem an all too fre- 


quent cry, at first-class matches, of * How's there 


that *" in an appeal for leg before wicket. 

Personally, I do not think 
that a particular bat has 
more than a fancy effect 
upon a player, but 
I prefer one weigh- 
ing between two 
pounds four and a- 
half ounces and 
two pounds six and 
a-half ounces. 1 
have no particular 
favouritism for any 
make, although I 
generally use a 
bat by Stewart 
Serridge, Gradidge 
and Gun, or Moore, 
and I have an idea 
that two rubber 
handles, one over 
the other, improves 
the balance of my 
bat. 

Strength, in a 
limited degree, is 
of course neces- 
sary, but great 
strength is not 
always associated 
with boundary 
hits; the flight of 
the ball from the 
bat, whether long 
or short, is prob- 
ably more a matter 
of successful timing 


is no reason why anyone who is 


naturally endowed with sharp wits, enabling 
him to move quickly in response to his 
impressions, and keen ey«sight should not, 
with good practice, if not equal the batting 


thanof actual brute à; 
Forward Cut past Point. strength. Playing Forward. | 
Of course, the * 
forward play it should be tried on a fast two primary hits to which all the others averages of our best players, at least become 
wicket. j are relative are the back and forward play. a formidable opponent in the cricket field. 1 
The defence of the batsman against the Thus, of course, the back cut is only a ¢ 
variation of back play. = ET 
If you would keep your wicket standing, TE T 
| never hit the ball up, for fielding is remark- ** 
| 1 ably smart in these days and it is not often FISHING IT 
. ki that a prominent cricketer merits the school- à 


Back Cut. 


bowler is strengthened by keeping the left 
leg as close to the bat as possible, and it is 
this practice which leads to what to an un- 


boy title of “ butter-fingers,” and in hitting 
1 favour the playing of proper strokes 
and letting the ball find its own opening, 
rather than endeavouring to place it at 
any particular undefended part of the 
field. 

In the course of his endeavours the bowler 
will naturally test the batsman with different 
samples, bowling, perhaps, first a fast ball, 
then a slow one; but the greatest chance 
against a batsman is when the bowler is 
able to deceive him as to tbe length of the 
flight of the ball, though, generally speak- 
ing, as I have said before, the batsman 
should adhere as often as possible to back 
play. 

In dealing with the bowler, try, if possible, 
to make him keep on the wicket, and never 
cut a good length ball, as by doing so you are 
cutting absolutely at the pitch of the ball ; 
rather wait a little while and cut from a 
short ball, which is sure to come sooner or 
later. 

As a general rule, a slow ball is more 
dangerous than a fast one, although it is 
probable many people, without being 
familiar with the game, would imagine the 
opposite to be the case; but it is much easier 
for the bowler to attain the full effects of 
the spin of the ball on a slow delivery than 
it would be with a fast ball, the speed, of 
course, having much the same effect as is 
noticeable if a billiard-player using side." 
A billiard-ball hit with a slow and deliberate 
stroke will carry its '" side" even after it 
has ceased to travel forward, while the 
impetus of a fast ball will generally kill 
side“ before the ball has finished its run. 


T. 
fish is an art, so the wise have admitted, 
Demandinz a patience that few can display ; 
Yet some, who for lack of it ouzht to be pitied, 
Will toss out their bait in a confident way. 


II. 

The reel rattles round with a music quite stunning, 
The whip of the rod makes no end of a show, 
And credulous people, impressed by such cunning, 
Expect something rich from the waters below. 


III. 
But up comes the hook, ere the float is well settled, 
And off goes the angler to drop it elsewhere, 
Exclaiming (which proves that his patience is nettled), 
„There's nothing, I know, to be got out of there / " 


n 

Yet under that surface so placidly shining 
Was plenty of treasure in golden array. 

For deftness, soon after, with patience combining, 
Just whipped out the booty and bore it away. 


Y. 
Now, Brown is a chap with a lofty ambition, 
Who angles for laurels to place on his brow, 
Alas, he so frequently shifts his position 
That others, less flighty, are wearing them now. 


чт. 
The waters of science he whips for a season, 
Then dribbles his fly upon Thessaly’s stream ; 
But, just when reward might be looked for with reason, 
He's off to pursue some intangible dream. 


VII. 
His efforts are honest, though sadly unsteady; 
His ardour is scarcely the ardour to wear, 
Yet Brown would do well if a little less ready а 
To label all waters: There's nothing in there! 
JoHN LEA. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH REDSKINS. 


By ST. MICHAEL-PoDMORE, M.A., F. z. S., F.R.G.S 


1 to your right," whispered Blount 
J 


as we descended into a deep gully. 
We had been hunting all day without 
i any game. My companion’s 
voice directed my attention to a handsome 
buck standing under the shelter of a huge 
rock. He was tossing his antlers to and 
fro as though impatient of the tormenting 
flies, and stamping upon the ground. We 
raised our rifles and fired simultaneously. 


The White Lily. 


(Drawn from the Original Sketch on Birch by 
ЗТ. MICHAEL-PuDMORE, ) 


The stag took а bound into the air, sprang 
forward a few yards, and then fell dead. 

Our camp was several miles distant, so 
we cut down a convenient sapling and 
bound the legs of the stag to it, and then 
started homewards. About dusk we arrived 
at the creek on Lake Evelyn, where we had 
taken up our abode. It was a wild spot, 
surrounded by romantic scenery. 

No tent had been pitched. but Blount, 
who had “ bushed it” in Australia, had 
made a substantial “ lean-to ” against a 
massive hemlock. A small space had been 
Cleared аз a precaution against fire, and 
traps and baggage lay scattered everywhere. 
A bear's skin and a deer's hide were pegged 
oat upon two neighbouring trees, but 
though this was a trapper’s retreat, there 
was no other sign of pelts. We had baited 
traps In all directions, but had had no luck. 
Ometimes there were evidences of blood 

fur as though the glutton had robbed 
as, and the scream of the lynx often awoke 
us at night, so we knew there must be fur 
n the neighbourhood. 

. What do you think about a sneak thief 
А Ed tracks ? " I suggested to Blount 
SL near our camp fire eating venison 

There is something wrong, I am sure," 

° answered. “This is one of the best 
pitches in Canada, and we had a grand time 
ast season,” 

M. think we had better try farther north 
strike сатар to-morrow,” Т «aid. Blount 
took Y agreed, so on the following day we 
our departure from Lake Evelyn. 
obliged forest was very dense, and we were 
aiei to blaze the path. Sometimes we 
Pii lovely valleys where cherry-trees 
hed the place of a great fire. The Lake 
ae Were covered with raspberry-canes, 
жи we frequently paused to refresh our- 
“væ with the ripe fruit. Hares, grouse, 


and wiid duck were plentiful, so our larder 
was well supplied. 

On the fourth day we reached a range of 
hills and saw in the distance a large moun- 
tain. This was a good landmark, so we 
decided to separate and take different 
directions for trapping purposes. 

The route I selected led me through some 
of Canada’s best scenery, and my interest 
was awakened at every turn. I had not 
proceeded far before 1 found myself passing 
numerous lakes dotted with islands of 
remarkable beauty. Some were a mere 
speck of moss-covered rock upon which a 
few specimens of red pine grew; others 
densely wooded with shady ravines and 
hills clothed with vegetation almost tropical 
in its luxuriance. 

Suddenly I was startled by the roar of a 
bull-moose, and, knowing how dangerous 
they were at this season, I climbed a thick 
oak-tree for safety. A second roar sounded 
a long way off, and this was followed by a 
great din of some heavy creature charging 
through the undergrowth. Presently a huge 
moose emerged into the open and stood in 
a fierce attitude of expectation. Then I 
heard a corresponding noise in the oppo- 
site scrub, and, before 1 could fire a shot, 
two massive bulls engaged in a terrible 
battle. 

They fought with madness. The shock 
of their first encounter made me tremble. as 
it seemed to vibrate through the trees of the 
forest, from their lips fell foam, and their 
eyes seemed to dart forth red streams of fire. 
Their thick massive shoulders hardly 
quivered when the flesh was torn and gored. 
Their breath came from their broad nostrils 
like steam escaping from a vent. Such 
fighting I knew could not last long. 

They were perfectly matched in weight 
and height. 

At length their struggles ceased, and they 
stood facing each other panting and de- 
fensive. It was for the last charge. How 


noble they looked, even in their ferocity, 
gathering up their strong muscles, with 


they trembled, tottered, swayed, and fell. 
Only one staggered to his feet and dragged 
his bleeding body slowly away, while the 
other lay still with a dreadful gash in his 
side from which a stream of blood flowed 
copiously. 

І now ventured to descend, and approached 
the dying creature with my hunting-knife ; 
but barely had I touched his throat to end 
his sufferings when he delivered me a 
terrible blow with his front hoof which 
knockea me several yards backward. I 
staggered a few steps and then fell heavily. 
striking my head against a rock. For a 
time I felt as though all my ribs were broken, 
and could not move without sharp attacks 
of pain. 

While I lay helpless I heard stealthy 
footsteps approaching, and soon the yells of 
redskins echoed through the forest. Unable 
to crawl to a hiding-place, I determined to 
await their coming where I was. This durance 
did not occupy many minutes. Other eyes 
had witnessed the battle and noted my 
whereabouts, but with characteristic caution 
had delayed before intruding upon the 
scene. 3 

At length two young braves walked into 
the open, and, after regarding me thought- 
fully, uttered a shrill cry which brought a 
large party of armed warriors. They first 
removed my rifle, and then carefully ex. 
amined my wounds. They were woods 
Indians of the Oka tribe, and fully dressed 
in native garb. I quite expected to receive 
a blow from their tomahawks, and could 
not resist a shudder when I caught sight of 
the scalping-knives. 

The redskins held a short consultation as 
to my fate, which resulted favourably, and 
then, after constructing a litter of boughs 
lined with balsam fans, they lifted me upon 
it and proceeded rapidly along a well-beaten 
track through the bush. The joltings during 
the march gave me so much pain that I 
fainted, and did not regain consciousness 
until I found myself lying on a bear’s skin 
rug in à wigwam. 
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The Lake where the Ice was broken by the Author. 


head erect to bellow forth awful roars 
which could be heard for miles! The dust 
and vegetable matter whirled once more 
in & dense cloud, and they were fighting 
desperately. 

They strained, forced, and dashed each 
other viciously forward, wounds began to 
gape wider, blood spurted afresh in crimson 
jets; their narrow sides swelled as though 
bursting under a tremendous effort then 


A blazing fire had heen lighted at the 
entrance, and some boiled corn put within 
easy reach of my hand. As my eyes became 
accustomed to the twilight, I caught sight 
of a beautiful girl, who was bustling about 
in the preparation of the evening meal. 
This girl attracted me at once, and I could 
hardly credit my eyes when I observed her 
skin was as white as any child’s born in 
England. She possessed a graceful figure 
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and winning features, and I watched her 
movements with interest. 

Presently I decided to speak to her, so, 
raising my voice, I asked: “ Where am I, 
and what are you doing here? 

The girl turned at the sound of my voice, 
but evidently did not understand English. 
I tried several words of different tribes until 
finally she replied in the Oka language, 
which I understood fairly well. I gathered 
from her that she was the daughter of the 
chief and sixteen years of age. Her name 
was White Lily, and I was the first person 
with a white skin she had ever seen. You 
will be safe with my people,” she added; 
* the White Lily will take care of you and 
bring plenty of fish and deer's meat. In a 
few days the White stranger will hunt the 
moose.” 
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She knelt by my side during our con- 
versation and washed away the congealed 
blood from my face and hair. Her beautiful 
eyes were full of sympathy, and though she 
was во young she behaved towards me more 
like a mother than a child. 

I soon became very fond of this wild 
white girl, and she was my constant com- 
panion when I was able to hunt and fish. 
Her skill with the bow and spear was won- 
derful, and frequently her marksmanship 
was more accurate than my rifle. 

Redskins of to-day may be divided into 
two classes—namely, the woods Indian and 
the reservation Indian. Between these two 
there is as much difference as between a 
Chinese and a Negro. The former is the 
only living representative of Fenimore 
Coopers heroes. He stil wears deer or 
moose-skin moccasins; binds his long hair 
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with a narrow fillet, and his waist with a 
red sash, carries a scalping-knife and decks 
his clothes with a variety of ornamentation. 
These redskins never enter the settlements, 
and are never seen except by bold fur- 
traders and pioneer explorers. The re- 
servation Indian dresses like a European, 
and is generally very degraded and dis- 
gusting in his habits and character. 

During the first few days, whenever I 
walked through the village the women and 
children would rapidly disappear and a 
dozen or more wolf-like dogs would rush out 
barking. The grave-faced chiefs responded 
silently to my salutations, but, with the 
exception of the White Lily, no one took 
any interest in me. The village was very 
interesting, and reminded one of a museum. 
Snow-shoes, bark-canoes, bows and arrows, 
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Carrying a Buck to Camp. 


and other weapons were scattered about 
everywhere in picturesque confusion. The 
men occupled their time in fishing, hunting, 
and trapping ; and the women in cultivating 
& little ground for corn and sweet potatoes 
and other domestic duties. 


After a time the people got accustomed 
to me, and I was regarded as a member of 
the tribe. 

À month passed, and the snow lay thick. 
The lakes had all frozen over and winter 
had set in. My daily life, though pleasant 
in the company of the White Lily, became 
gradually unbearable, and I began to hint 
that I should like to depart. 

My rifle had been returned, and I accom- 
panied the young braves on many of their 
hunting expeditions. These redskins were 
very poor shots with a gun, and generally 
secured their quarry by raising hideous 


shouts and yells and surrounding their 
victim while too dazed and terrified to move. 
They would then rush forward and despatch 
it with tomahawks. Sometimes they would 
approach within a dozen yards of a stag 
and rarely succeed in hitting it with a gun. 
My services proved very valuable to them, 
and I was soon regarded with much рори. 
larity. No suggestion of departure was 
ever hinted, and I dared not act impulsively 
in the matter. 

I still occupied the same wigwam, and 
White Lily waited upon me with strange 
devotion; in fact, the eyes of the squaws 
were often turned in our direction when we 
were together, and I became suspicious that 
the redskins intended to detain me perma- 
nently. Every night sentinels were posted 
to keep watch, and escape appeared im- 
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possible. I determined. however, to make 
an attempt. To evade suspicion I pre- 


tended to be more enthusiastic than ever m 


everything I did. until the surliest redskin 
greeted me as a brother. | 

One dark night, after а big hunting-feast, 
when everybody had retired for мер, 
I crept silently from my wigwam ап 
crawled snake-like across the little clearing: 
It was a perilous undertaking, and I knew 
discovery meant death. Every few yards 
I paused to listen while the beating throbs 
of my heart deadened all sound. ге, 
quently I mistook tree-stumps for men an 
every moving shadow conjured up an win 
But I persevered until finally I reached the 
thick cover and, grasping my rifle firmly E 
one hand, I cautiously parted the boug 
with the other until I arrived at a We ed 
known trail to the south. I had not 


the position of the outposts, and as I gazed 
back I saw the statue-like figure of the last 
redskin silhouetted against the sky. I 


, paused to gather up my strength, and then 


ve 
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ran along at my utmost speed. 

After proceeding about half a mile I 
became aware of some one following me. 
Determined not to sutfer an Indian torture 
if I could help it, I levelled my rifle in tho 
direction of the sounds. As I did so I felt 
a touch on the shoulder and the voice of the 
White Lily whispered : 

" Too late to go back now. Redskins 
never forgive. The White Lily will help 
you to escape.” 

The spectre-like approach of this strange 
girl so startled me that I nearly dropped 


my gun with surprise. 


HOW 


T" apprenticeship of most of our popu- 

lar writers has been passed in the 
doing of some other form of work, often as 
far removed from authorship as the work 
of a tinker is from that of a doctor. Yet to 
the writer of fiction everything goes into the 
melting-pot to be moulded into some won- 
derful creation which holds us spellbound. 

Dickens used his early and sad experience, 
as a boy in a blacking factory, in his great 
masterpiece " David Copperfield.“ as recently 
illustrated in these pages; and one of our 
most popular living novelists and“ B. O. P.“ 
writers has made his former experience ae 
а surgeon à mine of character and plot. 
Indeed, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's greatest 
creation, Sherlock Holmes.“ is drawn from a 
model found among the medical professors 
of his university, and he is never more at 
home than when his plot requires medical 
or surgical knowledge. 

‚ Rider Haggard began his career as a bar- 
tister—as did also Anthony Hope—and 
went almost accidentally to South Africa 
on the staff of the Governor of Natal. Later, 
he did some farming out there. After the 
tirst Boer War he returned to this country 
and wrote a book, in the intervals of other 
work, on Zululand. It was not until he 
put the Zulua into fiction in the pages of 

King Solomon's Mines” that books began 
to pay better than briefs. 

Anthony Hope" found success fairly 
early, but he, too, practised at the Bar seven 
years, and in his spare time wrote short 
oe which had no great success. He 
4s himself confessed that one of his earlier 
e was "declined with thanks" by 
1 every publisher in London. It was 
eee of the Dolly Dialogues" 
e. габ brought him into serious public 

tice, and the Prisoner of Zenda soon 
ы his reputation. 

Hot not generally known that Silas K. 
e Ing started his working life as a mine 
eine d and the mines of his native 

* у of Cornwall have furnished material 

more than one exciting episode in his 
үте 55 it goes without saying that his 
Du 1155 ng of a preacher enters much 
«aed the making of his atories. While 
1 at Burnley in Lancashire he began 

| asually to jot down some stories he 
T ^ei from an old seafaring uncle. He 
1 85 n a story which he called “ Alec 

k, d was no great success, but his next 
Шыл from rea] life in the streets of 
NM iod Benny, has sold upwards of 

Louis bee nd copies, and still sells. 

ke, of the B. O. P., whose 
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“The White Lily must return,” I 
answered sternly. “ Why does she follow 
the pale-face like a dog-wolf ? " 

" Because she loves him," the girl replied 
innocently, “ and to save his life she would 
gladly die.” 

This unmaidenly admission was pardon- 
able in one unversed in caprice, so I deigned 
no reply. but redoubled my speed, hoping to 
be rid of her embarrassing company. She 
ran, however, with perfect ease by my side 
and occasionally darted forward like a 
racehorse to ascertain if the coast was clear. 

All night we continued the flight and at 
daybreak arrived at a large lake where two 
rocky islands formed a narrow channel. 
Here we paused while White Lily unfolded 
a clever plan for my escape. I was to walk 
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SOME WELL-KNOWN LIVING WRITERS 


Bv A. B. Cooper. 


South Sea stories have more of the real 
atmosphere of the Islands of the Pacitic 
than those of any other author, is an Aus- 
tralian by birth, and went to sea at the age 
of fourteen. He has been actually mixed 
up with mutinies, fights to the death, and 
raids. He has been half-starved and ma- 
rooned, and has lived on the fairy islands 
he describes for many years. No wonder, 
then, that he not only knows the natives 
of the atolls, but also the rascally traders 
who do so much to drag the reputation of 
the white men in the mire. 


Another man who has had a hard appren- 


ticeship is that vivid writer Bart Kennedy. 
He began his working life as a half-timer 
in a Lancashire cotton mill. Later he be- 
came a sailor, and in that wav saw a good 
deal of the world. In Columbia he went 
gold digging, but did not strike the rich 
ore his pen has struck since. Later he joined 
a musical company—for he has а good 
voice—but still not a golden one. In the 
intervals he was a sailor. Then he went to 
New York and did some journalism, and 
finally came to London and had another 
rough time until people began to appreciate 
his style. 

Frank T. Bullen had a similar experience, 
but his was possibly even harder than Bart 
Kennedy’s. His Log of а Sea-Waif lets 
the public into the secret, and, indeed, his 
books are very largely the record of his own 
life. He found himself absolutely friendless 
—a street waif—at a very early age, and 
thus drifted into the seafaring life which has 
given him such rich stores of material to 
draw from. 

Indeed these two vivid writers do not 
exhaust the list of living novelists who have 
learned in misery the art of describing things 
as they are. Mr. Jack London could prob- 
ably give points to both Bart Kennedy and 
Mr. Bullen. It was only when everything 
else had failed and he followed the gold rush 
to the Eldorado of the Klondike that, though 
he did not find much of the precious metal 
he got experiences which have been better 
than a gold mine to him. His Call of the 
Wild " made him famous. [t depicts, in the 
most natural and yet in the most thrilling 
and lifelike way, the doings of one of those 
Arctio dogs which drag the heavily laden 
sledges of the Northern pioneers over the 
trackless snow wastes of the frozen north. 
Had Jack London never gone to Klondike 
he oculd not have written the book by which 
he caught the ear of the world. Both he and 
Mr. Bullen early contributed to the * B. O. P." 

Rudyard Kipling himself belongs to the 
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to this channel, making erratic tracks in the 
snow as though I had lost my way. When 
I reached the edge of the ice I was to hurl 
a great rock to make an opening to represent 
a man's body having broken through. The 
White Lily would then carry me to the shore 
leaving no trace of my footmarks. 

The White Lily's advice was so excellent 
that I gratefully acceptedit. Seizing a huge 
rock, [ approached the dangerous death-trap 
and narrowly escaped making a pretence a 
reality. Then the girl with her wonderful 
strength carried me swiftly to the opposite 
shore, and, after a hasty farewell, pointed 
out the path I should take. Scarcely had 
she disappeared when I heard the yells of 
redskins and waited in breathless suspense 
until my faithful lover had outwitted them. 


BEGAN LIFE. 


large company of novelists who were origin- 
ally journalists. Journalism does not by any 
means make a man a great writer, but it 
gives him an opportunity for becoming one 
if he has it in him. He “ learns the ropes," 
as a lad does on a training-ship. He worked 
on & paper in India in his young days, and 
it was for that he wrote, without much 
thought of their fine quality, Plain Tales 
from the Hills." When that book arrived in 
England his name was made in a week. 

J. M. Barrie set out with the intent@n of 
being an author, but on leaving Edinburgh 
University he took the way of journalism. 
He was for some time on the ** Nottingham 
Leader," and began to send papers to London 
editors. These met with so much acceptance 
that he cane up to town. Auld Licht Idylls ” 
and “А Window in Thrums,” not to mention 
i The Little Minister,” soon put him on his 

eet. 

Frankfort Moore is another journalist 
who commenced serious authorship with 
boys' books of adventure and found his 
forte when he wrote “ The Jessamy Bride." 
And Max Pemberton, too, belongs to the 
journalistic school. He had the benefit of 
a good education—Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Then he 
came to London and wrote for anything and 
everything that would accept his contri- 
butions. But he always kept serious author- 
ship before his mind. 

Among schoolmasters three men are 
prominent—H. G. Wells, I. Zangwill, and 
Stanley Weyman. Wells was a science 
master, and all the world knows to what 
good use he has turned his special know- 
ledge. Zangwill, besides being a school. 
teacher and a graduate of London Univer- 
sity, is a Jew, and that fact accounts for 
his local colour. Stanley Weyman spent 
more years teaching than both the others 
put together, and his subject was history. 
His first book, one of the best historical 
novels in the language, The House of the 
Wolf," has to do with the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and only began to sell when 
A Gentleman of France made its author 
famous. 

W. W. Jacobs was until comparatively 
recently in à Government department as a 
clerk. It was his brother humorist, J. К. 
Jerome, who gave him his opportunity in 
“ To-day " ; and he soon found &uthorship 
without a pension better than a Government 
clerkship with one. As yet he has had no 
reason to alter his opinion. 

Sir Gilbert Parker is the son of & British 
officer who happened to be stationed in 
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Canada when his boy was born. Thus the 
greater part of the latter's most impression- 
able years were spent there. This accounts 
for the vivid pictures of Canadian life and 
history which he gives in The Seats of the 
Mighty," " The Trail of the Sword.“ and his 
other stories of action. Having been to 
England, he returned to Canada and after- 
wards went to Australia for his health's 
sake. In Australia he dri‘ted into journal- 
ism, and acted as dramatic critic of the 
„Sydney Morning Herald." He took up 
storv-writing on returning to this country. 
William Le Queux had seen most of 
Europe before he was twenty. His father 
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purs few facts are more persistently 

quoted, particularly by our foreign 
friends, than that, wherever on the face of 
the globe Englishmen are to be met with. 
there. also. ball games flourish. “ Where 
other nations first think of crecting fortifica- 
tions, the British begin with а cricket 
pitch.“ Not long since an officer of a 
belated little company of French soldiers, 
quartered out in far Annam, wrote to a 
London newspaper asking for the present 
of a football, so that with it he might en- 
deavour to wake up his bored-to-death 
fellows a bit. " English fashion." Three 
bouncing beauties were promptly packed off 
to Southern China. 

Now, as so very much has already been 
written upoa the highly popular subjects 
of football and cricket and all that pertains 
thereto, we. in noticing what a German 
trade catalogue once indexed as sports 
spheroids "— what a term !— propose here to 
pay rather more attention to the playing- 
balls that are used in various other games. 

The chief art in football making is 80 to 
eut out and sew together the sections of 
hide used. from four to twelve in number as 
the case. or rather price, may be, that, even 
with the rouehest handling, or footing, 
the ball will always retain its shape. The 
proper waterproofing of footballs. too, is 
quito a scientific process, and generally the 
workmen employed in making best.class 
match footballs are very highly skilled and 
well paid. 

There are in this country about three 
hundred and fifty expert cricket- ball makers, 
most of them, masters and men. to be found 
in certain towns and villages of Kent, that 
have for generations been famous for this 
industry. Cricket.bal! making is largely 
piecework, for competition is keen, and, as 
generally happens under similar conditions, 
the men often put in а very long day's work, 
maybe remaining at the bench from eight in 
the morning until eight at mght. ‘There is 
an Amalgamated Society of Cricket-ball 
Makers. having its headquarters, we believe, 
at Tonbridge, in Kent. 

The distinction (?)) of being the noisiest 
game in the world belongs, without a shadow 
of doubt, to football played on roller skates. 
Despite, however, the thunder and clatter 
and bang inseparable from it, this exciting 
form of rink sport is distinctly on the up 
grade of favouritism in many parts of Eng- 
land. It will at once be understood that the 
great “length ” capabilities of an ordinary 
football, and its terrific “jump” on the 
hard maple-wood floor of a rink, would be 
well. too strenuous for even the most agile 
of roller-rushers. Therefore, adequately to 
slow it. the ball used for this game is a foot- 
ball the indiarubber bladder of which has 
beea filled with, not air, but water. You 
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was French and his mother English, and he 
learnt to speak three or four languages 
whilst still in the nursery. Besides this, he 
married an Italian wife. Few men have a 
better mental outfit for the writing of 
romance. He has been consul, traveller, 
and antiquary. He finds his characters 
always in real life, and, being an expert 
in the deciphering of old documents, often 
comes across records of the dark doings of 
those days which suggest parallels in these 
later and more humane days. 

Le Queux, then, seems to be of the class 
of fiction-writing men who never did 
anything else. Q”—Quiller Couch—is 
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PUSH ; 
By RAYMOND RAIFE. 


take your choice of Association or Rugby 
ball and code. 

It being thus water-logged, long kicks of 
the ball are by no means frequent, most of 
the play in roller ball ” consisting of sharp, 
swift passing. Ах the ball is rendered such 
a very solid affair, it is necessary to some- 
what anchor the goal posts on the rink floor, 
otherwise one, or perhaps both, of them 
might be knocked away in the course of a 
spirited rally. For this purpose the base of 
each post is steadied with a trifling (“) 
weight of some sixty pounds or во. 

Every year fifteen million golf-balls are 
used up by British golfers on British links. 
These balls, if placed touching, side by side, 
would extend in a straight line for a distance 
of more than 400 miles. If you cannot 
quite manage to swallow our figures,measure 
a golf-ball and work the sum out for 
vourself ! 

The old-style golf-ball was made of solid 
gutta-percha. Hence its name, “ gutty." 
The up-to-date golf-ball, equally simple as it 
appears to look at. is something much more 
scientific and complicated. Enormous re- 
siliency for long strokes is the quality aimed 
at in its production. For this purpose. 
threads of pure rubber are wound under 
tension on a core of hard gutta-percha that 
is only about double the size of a реа. The 
rubber thread that is to be wound upon this 
is no less than 126 ft. long—all to make one 
little golf-ball ! Yes; but wait a moment! 
That thread is first stretched until it 
measures 820 ft. in length! When it has 
been wound upon the tiny core, the pressure, 
due to the tension thus set up, i8 between 
a ton and a ton and a-half. The outer cover 
is of non-elastic gutta-percha, 

No wonder, then, that the modern golf- 
ball, properly propelled, carries perhaps 
250 yards. and can be caused to travel at an 
initial speed of 900 ft. per second. 

Hockey-balls are made from ox-hide. It 
is necessary that they shall be painted with 
a white enamel that is elastic when dry. 
The ox-hide used, being itself white, the ball 
still appears conspicuously white even when 
a patch of the enamel has been knocked 
off it. 

Base-ball, America’s favourite game, is 
perhaps not making aa much headway over 
here as was once expected. — Base. balls are 
made with a sheepskin cover, over twine or, 
yarn, wound tightly round a rubber core. 
Base-ball grounds being usually confined 
spaces, more balls are lost by being driven 
outside the grounds than are actually worn 
out in use. Nimble fingers " on the other 
side of the hoarding has here or there much 
to answer for. Croquet-balls are of box or 
beechwood, or of "composition." The 
former are painted to the colour required ; 
the latter have the advantage of being of the 


another. He wrote his first book. Dead 
Man's Rock. while still at Oxford. It was ac. 
cepted at once, and when published ** Punch" 
wanted to know if Rider Haggard had col. 
laborated with Robert Louis Stevenson to 
produce such a book. As the letter “Q” 
alone appeared on the title-page there was 
no telling whose personality it covered. He 
soon retired to his beloved Cornwall, and 
has been writing ever since, so that he һа, 
as it меге. always been а story - writer, 
ang has no gloomy tales to tell of rejected 
manuscripts and imminent failure until some 
kindly publisher, recognising his merit, came 
to the rescue. 
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same colour all through. So “ chipping” 
doesn't matter, as is Sometimes said of a boy 
who won't take even the broadest hint. 

Punching- or striking-balls; or bays, as. 
when made jpear-shape in dorm, they ave 
termed, afford one of the finest- known 
methods of taking indoor exercise. I= 
are constructed of the lightest and strongest 
leather that can be obtained, for, while stcut 
enough to withstand a deal of hard werk. 
they must always be “ lively.” Would that. 
in such circumstances. we all could ! 

The guaintly christened Medicine-ball. 
so called because exercise obtained by 
means of it is “as good as a paid doctor's 
bill," is at present in warm favour in апу 
number of our gymnasiums. ‘The cost o: 
these appliances, say from 154. to 25. 
apiece, constitutes them more often“ co- 
operative“ than “ individual ° possessions. 
Medicine-balls are made of strong hice. 
stuffed with horsehair, and they weigh from 
4 to 9 lb. each. There are no “ regulation 
rules". for medicine-ball. So much the 
better! some will sav. You and your 
friends simply get together in а merry ring. 
and toss around and catch the heavy ball. 
and even if this doesn't cause vou each to 
“laugh and grow fat," it is certainly at once 
amusing and a tonic forall the muscles. Best 
weight for a bey, 4 lb. —по more, 

It may not be generally known that the 
oldest racket-balls are by far the best. The 
reason for this is that, after they have been 
used a while, they are returned to the maker. 
Off come the worn covers, twine and cork 
are added to the core. and a new cover is put 
on. ‘These revived balls are larger and 
much harder and faster than they originally 
were. But don't they put a strain on the 
strings and wood of the racket! “ How can 
the racket stand the racket ? ” is a joke that 
certainly applies here. 

Lawn-tennis balls are covered with felt: 
but the best of them, like not a few young 
gentlemen in winter. are enveloped in“ real 
Melton cloth." 
rackets played with a lawn-tennis bat and 
ball. Harrow School has always been 
* great " at rackets, and the sott indiarubber 
ball there used is to this day known a8 4 
"squash." "Tis an expressive term! 

As likely as not vou will never have heard 
of the game of “ boxing fives °! This 15 
played іп an ordinary fives-court, but. 
instead of a fives ball, “Eton” oF 
Rugby.“ a bonny leather bouncer is Uf 
that is as big as а punch- ball. and you “ £0 
for" this with your clenched fist instead of 
with th» open hand. It is а breath-borrow- 
ing business, full of smite and hop, and д 
rare rouser for " nippy " weather. 

Ever plav bandy, or hockey. or polo—take 
your pick of titles—on roller skates? Five 
ina team—goal, two backs and two forwards. 


Squash tennis is miniature 
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For real ice polo & rubber lacrosse ball is 
employed, but this proves to be much too 
(ast for roller-hockey on a small rink. 
Therefore, a puck is used instead; the 
word is Canadian. And a “ puck,” being 
simply a large flat piece of indiarubber, is 
not, in the usual acceptance of the term, & 
ball at all. 

Canada, too, has sent us the game of 
“ vigoro," which is played with a specially 
strengthened tennis-racket, defending a 
triangular, 3 ft. by 2$ ft. high, network 
wicket. Attack is with a soft rubber ba... 

Another “import,” sometimes plaved in 
London for exhibition purposes, is pelota,” 
the national game of the Basques, and much 
in vogue in Spain. For this a chistera ” 
takes the place of a racket, in the form of 
about 2 ft. of curved basket-work, strapped 
to the player's right wrist. Тһе ball 
that is violently hurled against a wall by 
this implement weighs 5 oz., is smaller 


TOMMY ATRINS'S NOVEL 
ғ the soldier needed any incentive to 
devote time to useful hobbies the 


example of his great generals would supply 
t. But, indeed, Tommy Atkins is аз 
practised in the gentle arts of peace as in 
the rougher usages of war. He possesses 
a genuine inventive faculty, and can compare 
with the sailor as a “ handy-man." He 
may not have the means to emulate General 
Baden-Powell's hobby of painting, or Field- 
Marshal Lord Wols -ley's pastime of yachting, 
ог Lord Kitchener's hobby of collecting rare 
blue china, but there is not one of the more 
humble pursuits in which he has not achieved 
some measure of distinction. 

It is, indeed, not a little curious that the 
man whose trade is war should shine in the 
delicate feminine arts of darning. bead- 
making, ete. ; yet at the great Naval and 
Military Exhibition held in London a few 
years ago some wonderful samples of the 
soldier's skill were on view. Landscapes in 
colours, copies of artistic masterpieces, and 
faithful representations of the regimental 

' Colours were done by darning ; and gigantic 
bead mats were exhibited, some containing 

. Wonderfully elaborate designs in colours. 

and another a clever complet» representation 

of a soldier in uniform. 

i y al personages have expressed their 

1 of the soldier's skill at useful 

RO The Duke of Connaught and 

visitors great generals were prominent 

Шон 5 at an exhibition, held in London a 

a diss a ago, of articles manufactured by 

compri E their leisure. The exhibits 

„ ings, bask rugs, fretwork, drawings, darn- 

E work lont tailoring, woodwork, wool- 

х articles 5 shoes; many of the best 
drunime ni been made by diminutive 

P. Christia г-00уз of the Guards. But Princess 

i- 3f Tomm "d a greater tribute to the skill 
tov 0 tkins when she selected a set of 

de den iers, made and painted by disabled 

a" П a present to young Prince Olaf 
of their 7 ao: toys were perfect models 

* the Norf * 1 every detail of the dress of 

" King Haak Imperial Leomanry, of which 
ally m is Colonel-in-Chief, being faith- 

: 115 P а in the miniature soldiers. 

+ should perhaps fitting that Tommy Atkins 
soldiers - most skilled at making toy 
said to be End German manufacturers aro 

„ our soldi ot on the scent of a secret which 

& 10375 1 have discovered of making 

tie] 5 thus beating the German‏ ,د 

| es for lightness, economy of material, 
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AND INTERESTING 
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than a tennis-ball and made of fine rubber 
core-strands of tightly wound hemp and a 
double cover of chamois-skin. But, owing 
to the tremendous delivery of the 
“ chistera,” ten or a dozen such balls will be 
„bust up "—pardon the phrase !—in a quite 
short bout. Pelota-ball making should be a 
thriving Spanish industry. 

Really, having long since got fairly into 
the full swing of our subject, we could seem- 
ingly go on writing about it for an indetinite 
period. But we must “ back-pedal," as 
cyclists used to sav in the pre-freewhcel days, 
for have we not yet to notice the largest 
member of the entire playing-ball family ? 

This is, of course, the gigantic push-ball, a 
cowhide monster, inflated with a stout 
rubber bladder. and standing from 4 to 6 ft. 
high. The biggest push-balls are used for 
playing the game on horseback, as is now 
very popular in the British Army, and 
particularly so at the Royal Naval and 


HOBBIES IN THE ARMY: 


Dv A. P. HATTON. 


cheapness, ete. In addition, of course, our 
soldiers are able to beat their German trade 
rivals through having a superior knowledge 
of all the little niceties of uniform. 

Gardening is a hobby encouraged among 
soldiers by the authorities in India, and 
Lord Kitchener himself sets the example, 
his garden at Simla being a marvel of the 
enthusiastic gardener's art. Regimental com- 
petitions are held, and prizes awarded for 
the best gardens. 

In isolated military stations some soldiers 
employ their evenings and add to their 
incomes by imparting useful information to 
the others at 6d. a lesson: by writing letters 
for the illiterate at 3d. а time; by giving 
exhibitions of " shadowgrapliv." or mimiek- 
ing well-known actors. One ‘Tommy made 
a respectable sum by performing as а 
lightning caricaturist before the troops in 
the evenings, and his proficiency in this 
respect: brought him a position as artist on 
a London paper. 

Another was an accomplished. ventrilo- 
quist, and often occasioned some uproarious 
scenes by causing the big-drummer appar- 
ently to shout extraordinary orders on 
parade. He once brought a whole regiment. 
to a full stop in this way. and on another 
occasion made a captain appear to cancel 
the punishment which a subaltern had 
previously awarded the ventriloquist. But 
his playful peculiarity was one day dis- 
covercd—and he was left to practise on the 
prison warders! A Tommy with a ready 
skill at conjuring. however, was snapped 
up by a travelling magician, and is now 
performing for the publie. "Teaching dogs. 
and even baboons, to go through military evo- 
lutions is another of the soldier's pastimes. 

Photography, of course, is a very profit- 
able hobby for some soldiers, as they are 
placed in positions which enable them to 
get unique views, which newspapers are glad 
to publish; to say nothing of the liberal 
trade to be derived from soldiers themselves. 
One soldier photographer in this way made 
over 100/. in a few months in South Africa. 

Watch repairing is another profitable 
pastime, and many must have heard the 
story of the Tommy who thoroughly repaired 
the terribly damaged watch of an officer, 
and on returning it intact said: Beg 
pardon, sir. but there's one wheel over.“ 

Carpentering necessarily plays an impor- 
tant part in military work; but, apart 
from the making of boxes, shelves, and 
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Military Tournament. Push-ball, played 
on the water —the great globes float 
splendidly — by competitors rowed in 
boats, is a much appreciated item at 
regattas: for this usually furnishes some 
lovely unintentional dives overboard. Medi- 
cine-balls we have referred to as meaning 
money, but the lordly push-ball tops the 
playball price-list, its cost being from ISl. 
to 30/., according to size. Happily for those 
who wish to include a push-ball scram ble— 
teams cight a side—in their sports pro- 
gramme, these leather giants can be hired for 
258. a day, or 5l. for a week. 

The very latest development of this quite 
modern game is push-ball on roller-skates, as 
played at some London rinks. А combina- 
tion of two tricky sports, it however requires 
considerable skill, and so there is no room in 
the roller push ” ranks for performers of 
the very familiar “ slide, stumble, and sit 
down " stamp. 


DEVICES TO EMPLOY HIS LEISURE HOURS. 


chairs for comrades, some skilful carpenters 
have made respectable sums by carving 
admirable portraits of celebrities on their 
chums’ pipe-bowls, watch-charms, and the 
like : and one ingenious Tommy constructed 
& whole set of chess out of scraps of wood 
picked up whilst marching over the veldt. 
Another hobby which soldiers can pursue 
under exceptional advantages is the collec- 
tion of rare birds, buttertlies, or reptiles’ eggs 
in foreign lands; and for one such collec- 
tion, made by an infantry sergeant in remote 
parts of India, 100“. was offered, and refus« d. 

Numerous examples of the soldier's 
inventiveness under difficulties might be 
cited. For instance, an infantry corporal 
whilst “ trekking” in South Africa con- 
structed a most melodious kind «f harpsi- 
chord, without plans of any kind. The 
body of the instrument was part of a railway 
sleeper; the “strings " were of wire taken 
from empty ginger- beer bottles and fastened 
on to rusty nails; and the keys had once 
been used in similar capacity for opening 
sardine tins. | 

During the same campaign some pushful 
young bandsmen, being deprived of their 
orthodox musical instruments owing to the 
exigencies of war, got together a collection 
of empty cigar boxes and corned-beef tins, 
and by the aid of wire and a few nails 
transformed them into a complete set of 
banjos, mandolines, etc., with which they 
performed very creditably at public concerte. 
A clever bandsman of the Guards similarly 
invented a sort of glorified °“ glockenspiel.” 
A short time ago a game was patented, the 
invention of a soldier, which is called 
“socker,” and may in time become a 
household pastime. The apparatus for 
playing Association football in miniature is 
complete, including movable leaden figures, 
a playing-field, goal-posts, and some skilful 
mechanism by which they are all set in 
motion under the control of the manipulator. 
| Some soldiers killed time whilst garrison- 
ing the blockhouses in South Africa bv 
constructing perfect models of big guns and 
life-like effigies that completely deceived 
the enemy. On one occasion De Wet was 
£o taken in by one of the latter that he sent 
a note to the sergeant in charge of the 
blockhouse declaring that “ the sentry had 
not been relieved for three days and nighte, 
during which time, alas/ he had_not once 
relaxed his vigilance, and that it was not 
fair to the poor fellow.” 
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OUR SHORTHAND SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION. 


үү have pleasure in giving the result of 
the Competition which has appeared 
in the “ B.O.P." during the past five months. 
The competition was of an entirely novel 
character. So far as we know, no such 
competition has ever before been attempted. 
[t consisted, in the first place, of giving 
three lessons in McEwan's Royal Shorthand 
(these three lessons covering the theory of 
that system), then setting as an examination 
paper part of a leading article from a London 
daily newspaper—matter far more difficult 
than is usually given in shorthand examina- 
tions. 


There were over one hundred competitors. 


The excellence of the first six papers waa 
such that only one mark separated each 
from the other. 

The standard attained by most of the 
competitors was so high that the Head. 
master of the British Schools of Commerce 
has awarded consolation prizes of books to 
the value of five shillings to each of the next 
eleven competitors, and, in addition, all the 


first twenty-one competitors are presented 
with certificates. 


First Prize: Scholarship value 30 guineas. 


CoLIN FOUNTAIN CHALLONER, 
21 Newton Terrace, 
Bishophill, York. 


Second Prize: Scholarship value 15 guineas. 


ALBERT JOHN FISHER, 
289 Bolton Road, 
Edgworth, 
Nr. Bolton, Lancs. 


— — 


‘Third Prize: Scholarship value 10 guineas. 


LEE Jack HALL, 
68 Stafford Street, 
Norwich. 


. Seven Prizes: Scholarships, value 7 guineas 
each, go to the following seven competitors : 
(4) BENJAMIN PEAT, 
45 Vicarage Street, 
Newtown, 
Stockton-on-Tees. 
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(5) CHARLES BERTRAM NoYCE, 
Lorraine, 
Downton, Wilts. 
(6) Jons Harry Rees, 
35 Ynisvgwas, 
Cwmavon, 
Port Talbot, Glam. 
(7) WILLIAM TAIT, 
281 Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. 
(8) Frank G. JEFFERIES, 
66 High Street, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 
(9) ETHEL Mary WHEELER, 
Post Office, 
Whitchurch Hill, 
Reading. 
(10) Percy Maurice Hitt, 
24 Leyburne Street, 
Whetley Hill, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


Three Shorthand Books, value 58., are awarded 
as extra Consolation Prizes to the 
following : 

(11) Wittiam D. MCAFEE, 
9 Springmount, 
Coleraine. 
(12) Epwarp Lawson Brewis, 
School House, 
Stickford, 
Boston, Lincs. 


e. 
Cell your friends to— 


(13) Jons EDWARD GEARY. 
34 Alexandra Road, 
Wellingborough, 
Northam ptonshire. 
(14) BEN FIRTH, 
Co-operative Stores, 
Nonisthorpe, 
Liversedge, Yorks. 
(15) ROBERT GEoRGE LUNNON, 
6 Lower Park Road, 
New Southgate, 
London, х. 


(16) FREDERICK RANDALL, 
Church Street, 
Boxted, Colchester. 


(17) ARTHUR SCOTT, 
54 High Street, 
Macclesfield. 


(18) ARTHUR JOSEPH VIRGO, 
The Farm, 
Bridgen Place, 
Bexley, Kent. 


(19) RICHARD NLINN, 
98 Kettering Road, 
Northampton. 


(20) ANDREW MALCOLM, 
25 Bothwell Street, 
Dunfermline, 
Fifeshire. 


(21) ARTHUR JESSE BRIARS, 
Royal British School, 
Thame, Oxfordshire. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “The Ivory Hunters,” * The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XI.—IN CHARGE OF THE °° BLAZER —LITE AFLOAT AND ASHORE. 


| HERZ was one advantage in being in he is called. does all the diagnosing and all hands, and not a c i 
uc charge of = ship of * (he the prescribing, and the junior officer, on board. And Dodo dete ony 
] size and tonnage that Doddie although perhaps a much cleverer man, is apart from accidents, there would be bt t 
Breatly appreciated- there was no one over little better than a dresser. few patients to attend to during th ot 
еп such is the case, the doctor, as But the Blazer sailed with many fresh the commission. rae eee 
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Doddie would not have objected in the 
least to land in Zanzibar with an armed 
band or batch of bluejackets and marincs, 
and see a little serious service. But it was 
not to be, for some time before the Blazer 
left Simon's Bay the tender to the big flag - 
ship came in, and reported that matters 
were all settled in the city, whieh was at that 
time the great stronghold or centre of the 
terrible slave-trale. A plot to dethrone the 
Sultan had been hatched, but the Sultan 
had a quick and easy method of quelling 
sedition. He sent a company or two of his 
brutal soldiery to capture the ringleaders 
and all suspects. These were hurried and 
hustled to the palace prisons, and, after the 
formality of a trial, beheaded toa man. If 
there were any innocent men amongst them, 
that was their misfortune, but no fault of 
those in authority ! 

Well, if there was to be no trouble in 
Zanzibar itself, there was to be excitement 
enouzh on the seas all around the coast, for 
orders had been received from home that 
the cruisers were now to be extra active in 
putting down slavery. According to the 
bo's'n's mate of the Blazer, who spoke his 
mind freely to Doddie, “ The old Billy-Goat 
is going to go in a buster this cruise, sir.“ 

It cannot be said that Doddie was sorry 
to hear this, for the warlike craft was on 
har own." She was not tender to any flag- 
ship, therefore the prize-money from the 
capture of dhows or release of slaves would 
be honestly divided among her own officers 
and crew, and not among the eight hundred 
or nine hundred men that would form the 
“ all-told " of such a ship as the P R : 
The tender to the flag-ship was simply a 

drudge, and did all the dirty work for those 
who, as а sailor once put it, “ were living in 
bloated luxuriance, a-sleepin' on feather 
beds and a-drinkin' of champagne quick's 
other chaps could swallow beer." 


For the first time since he had joined the 
service Doddie Lees had a cabin to himself, 
if cabin it could have been called. It 
opened like the other cabins right out of the 
little mess-plice, dignified by the name of 
ward-room, and was the aftermost on the 
starboard side, It was simply a box about 
a fathom squire, ог. say. six feet and a-half 
each way. There were a few drawers under 
the bed, and the tiniest of washstands. 

The bed itself was an iron frome that 
swung on jimbles athwart-ways, but not 
fore and aft. The bottom was simply a 
piece of old canvas stretched between the 
bars of the cot, and over this the officers 
hair mattress was laid, with his pillow and 
sheet, if he cared to sport such a covering. 

Tae other cabins were but a few inches 
wider and longer. There were screens across 
the doorways; the doors could not be closed 
without risking the chance of suffocation. 
A little chest of drawers, a shelf or two for 
books, and hooks on which to hang gar- 
ments, one's sword and cocked-hat box, 
completed the equipment, leaving four feet 
of Ноог on which to do everything—tub, 
read or write, or conduct one's devotions. 
There beinz no parson in such a tiny man-of- 
war, there was no service on Sunday ; but, if 
in port, officers or men might go on shore 
to church if they cared to, and if there were 
one. After breakfast every Sunday, how- 
ever, there were divisions, the men, sailors, 
and a handful of marines being drawn up 
amidships, the officers on the quarter-deck, 
with their swords clanking at their heels. 
But the officer commanding, who, by the 
way, had quarters right aft. walked solemnly 
round the ship, with Dr. Doddie Lees and 
the sub-lieutenant, examining or inspecting 
everything, and making sure all was ship- 
shape and ready for action or inspection by 
an admiral. 
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The young engineers and an atom of a 
middy messed in a cabin or room forward. 

Close outside the ward-room was the 
steerage, with the assistant paymaster's 
cabin at one side and acting chief engineer's, 
who messed aft, opposite. and, betwixt these, 
the screw-well, with its revolving shaft. At 
the starboard side of the steerage was the 
dispensary. four feet wide and six feet long ; 
there Doddie kept some of his books, his 
instruments, and the natural-history speci- 
mens he collected on shore, with about a 
dozen of port for the use of the sick, when 
there were any, which was rare now, bar 
accident cases. A common sort of stair or 
ladder led up to the deck from this steerage, 
but the Captain had a ladder to himself, 
communicating directly with his quarters. 

As I have said. these were right abaft. 
The room occupied the breadth of the ship, 
had an easy-chair, a small sota, nice chest 
of drawers, and a pretty little cot in the 
corner. It would have been called a bed- 
sitting-room in а London lodying-house. 
But it was well lighted by a skylight, and 
sported two hanging lamps at night. 

The skipper's quarters were moderately 
free from cockroaches ; though there might 
have been five hundred all told in it. These 
fellows were between two and three inches 
long, with tickling feelers about four and а. 
half inches in length. They ate everything— 
clothes, boots, one's sword scabbard, books, 
and the skin of the feet or legs while one was 
asleep. Their odour was not that of attar 
of roses. They came out in their thousands 
every night, and if it was extra hot they flew 
about like flocks of gigantic cockchafers ; 
only one of these East African cockroaches 
is as big as three or four cockchafers. 

But there were a few scorpions in the ship 
as well, with plenty of earwigs, and now and 
then, when wood was brought off from shore, 
centipedes, as long as penholders, and hairy, 
horrid. poisonous spiders. Sometimes in а 
bunch of bananas an officer would find a 
small pea-green snake, but usually managed’ 
to kill it before it did any harm. 

In the tropics the officers preferred to 
sleep on the bare upper deck, with a rug and 
pillow. But if stormy or rainy they were 
obliged to go below. | 

The officers on deck appeared in white 
ducks—usually very dirty—cap and light 
serge monkey-jackets, with the regulation 
stripes; but down below they dispensed 
with the jackets, and sat around the table 
or on the lockers in shirts and “ bags“ 
alone. It was only when the ship lay in 
for a week at such places as Zanzibar, 
Mozambique, or a town in Madagascar or 
Comoro, that it was possible to have any 
washing done. At the smaller towns the 
natives officiated as washermen, taking the 
white articles down to the river, and, after 
soaking them, beating them well on the round 
smooth stones or boulders. 

There was enough to eat on board, how- 
ever, and Doddie, for one, could always 
ply a good knife and fork. 

Everything was cheap too—fowls, kids, 
sucking pigs, and meat. Vegetables of all 
tropical kinds and fruits were most abundant. 

The dinner was, of course, a midday one, 
and after it had been partaken of every 
officer not on duty turned in for a ‘ caulk " 
or siesta, anywhere except on the upper 
deck. They thus made up their leeway on 
the ocean of sleep, because the cockroaches 
were at the same time asleep, in cracks and 
crevices, and even the p— ants were polite 
enough to remain in their dens. 

Fish could generally be had when passing 
over a bank, and made a welcome change 
from the sardines and preserved eggs that 
appeared at breakfast, or the ostrich mushed 
egg or omelet. 


There was a French chef on board the 


Blazer, vou may be sure: but probably one 
of the most enjoyable meals of the twenty- 
four hours consisted of huge yams (a sort of 
gigantic potato), baked in the ashes of the 
engine-room fire. about ten o'clock in the 
evening, and eaten with salt. butter, and 
pepper, washed down with mugfuls of coffee. 

Here is а leaf from Doddie's. log-book, 
written at Zanzibar. 

“It is midday, and several officers have 
assembled below. 

Steward! | cried a voice from the inside 
of the ward-room. 

“° Ау, Ау. sir. 

“° Bear a hand with the rum.’ : 

“Thus appealed to, the steward shuffled in, 
bearing in his hand an ordinary black bottle, 
and apparently in imminent. danger of 
choking himself on a large mouthful of 
bread-and-butter. His dress was remark- 
able rather for its simplicity than its purity, 
consisting merely of a pair of dirty canvas 
pants, а pair of purser's shoes, innocent as 
yet of blacking, and a greasy flannel shirt. 
But, indeed. uniform appeared to be the 
exception and not the rule of this mern. for 
while one officer wears a blue serge jacket, 
another is arraved in white linen, and the 
rest without either jacket or waistcoat. 

„Steward!“ shouted the lanky middy. 

Sir to you, sir.’ 

* Kee if that wretched bum-boat man is 
still alongside, and get me another pat of 
butter and some soft tack (bread). Get the 
butter first, and then tell him I'll pay him 
to-morrow.” 

Doddie fell upon a good plan to provide 
himself with a clean collar every morning. 
He got the armourer. for a consideration, to 
make him a tin one, and every night Ке 
covered it with clean white paper, imitating 
the stitching by means of a little cogged 
wheel on one toe of a pair of com purses. 

But the officers’ trousers became very 
ragged. “ Why shouldn't we each make a 
pair? said one of his mes&mates. 

The idea was a splendid one! | 

It was to be a competition, and the chief 


‘engineer to be judge of the work. 


They took up serge from the assistant 
paymaster and went to work. Doddie 
shaped and planned for about eight-and- 
forty hours before lifting a scissor. He 
labelled every portion separately before 
beginning to sew. Sewing isn't во easy, 
after all, as it appears to be. Why, he 
wondered, are needles made so ridiculously 
small in eye, and what is the good of а 
thimble, anyhow ? What was the proper 
finger on which to wear one? He solved the 
ditticulty by placing it on the table before 
him, with the business end of it uppermost. 
and whenever the needle wouldn't go through 
he pressed the eye end of it against the 
thimble. 

All the garments were finished at last, and 
the process of adjudication commenced. 
Hurrah! Doddie was dubbed victor, and 
pocketed five-and-twenty shillings. | 

„They're a rubbly lot at best.“ said the 
engineer; but yours is the punkiest pair, 
doctor. Yes," he added. locking at them 
again, yours is the punkiest. "' 

* To be sure," he added, as he held them 
up to the light at the stretch of his arm, 
"one leg is a few inches longer than the 
other—a trifling matter, doubtless, because 
you can roll one leg up--but, dear ше, 
doctor, there really is no proper front to 
them, they are just as baggy before 83 
behind." 

This was very true. and ever after when 
Doddie wore those pants he was not exactly 
sure, when he happened to look down at him- 
self, whether he was walking backwards or 
forwards ! 

There is no doubt about it, Doddie learned 
to rough it on the coast of Africa. After 
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all, what is the use of a fellow if he can't 
rough it while still young ? 

The Blazer was almost constantly at sea, 
and nearly always in chase. In fact, the 
first question that Doddie used to ask of his 
marine servant when that worthy came to 
call him at six bells used to be. Are we in 
chase? 

“ Yes, sir, the answer would usually be; 
* and I've brought you a pailful of salt water 
for your bath. No drinking or washing 
water this morning, sir. But I think they 
are a-distilling of it.” 

There was nothing else but distilled water 
used on board the Blazer, and a can was the 
allowance per diem for every officer; but 
out of this had to come water for tea or 
coffee as well as for pea-soup. so that there 
was none too much left tor ablution. 


All the cruisers on the coast carried 
interpreters, во as to question the dhow- 
masters, and many of thes» interpreters — 
who were in reality spies—were the biggest 
blackguards unhung. 

They would give the British men-of-war 
good tips sometimes as to where they might 
fall in with slaver Arabs. But. on the other 
hind, if those same Arabs paid them, the 
probability is they would tind out a way to 
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let them escape the attentions of such wicked 
little warships as the Blazer. 

There was one interpreter, however, who 
was ever faithful and true—Abdla, we may 
call him, because that was not his name. 

A perfect little gentleman in his way was 
Abdla, and through his information alone 
the Blazer succeeded in capturing most of 
their prizes, and liberating more slaves—far 
more, indeed—than any other ship on the 
station. Abdla knew every little creek and 
wooded bay where slave-dhows would be 
hidden until droves of slaves were driven 
from the far interior 'twixt the Red Sea 
and Delagoa Bay. He vew every island. 
too, all along the coast. or in and around the 
Seychelles. 

In disguise Abdla often succeeded in 
attending the meetings of slave-owners in 
Zanzibar, or he paid other men to do so for 
him. This out of his own pocket. 

Attending the meetings of " gentlemen 
Arabs" is a very dangerous duty indeed, 
and more than once Abdla had barely suc- 
ceeded in escaping with his life. He was 
just as plucky as he was gentlemanly and 
nice in manner. 

Once when at a meeting, which Abdla 
attended perdu, he had a very narrow 
escape. It was held in the woods of the 


(To be continued.) 
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isle of Zanzibar, far from the city, and the 
interpreter hid himself in a bush where he 
thought he would be close to the meeting- 
place. It was to have been held in a glade, 
but the moon being very bright that night, 
to Abdla's horror the gentlemen Arabs ” 
shifted farther into the shadow. so close to 
the bush in which he lay hidden that by 
stretching out an arm he could have touched 
one of them. 

Abdla wore nothing save a belt and 
cummerbund, with a revolver in the belt. 

“I hab get plenty news that night," said 
the interpreter, while relating his adventure 
to his friends in the ward- room, “and 1 
laugh down my own throat. But presently, 
all the same, one dhow capitan spring to his 
feet. 

“° A spy! 
in de bush ! ' 

“ Den he quickly drew his sword. But I 
start up. Den—it soon all over." 

Abdla paused. smiling. 

* Oh, I run quick—quick—and hide far 
down in de wood's darkness." 

But not without firing a shot?“ 

„No. I not want to be killed. I fire three 
shot. Three gentlemen Arabs go down, and 
soon 1 back in my own house with my 
wives.” 


A spy ! he shouted. ‘ Here 
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Tus Indians, to whom the night journey 
‚ had been more fatiguing than to the 
white men, insisted upon a brief repose 
before commencing their attack upon the 
mine. They did not show it them even, and, 
until noon, Quiller and Mike and the boys 
remained in ignorance of the proximity of 
the glistening lode. Had they known that 
the tip of that shadowy finger rested upon it 
they would have rushed to the place im- 
mediately and commenced operations forth- 
with. But, fortunately for them, for they 
also needed repose, the Indians preserved 
a discreet silence, and they simply watched 
the shadow shorten. With its peculiarity 
they were deeply impressed. The natural 
pillar of porphyry, with its gleaming crystals, 
attracted their attention, and for the time 

drove the silver mine out of their minds. 
When the Indians settled down and closed 
their eyes, Quiller and Mike withdrew to a 
reasonable distance, and engaged in friendly 
Conversation; but the lads, irresistibly 
drawn to the purple pinnacle, set off to 
inspect it more closely. From the foot, its 
Figantic height and its wondrous colouring 
were more apparent than from a distance, 
and the felspar glinted in the sun as if the 
Pinnacle were studded with precious stones. 
On the farther side, invisible from the lower 
A of the valley, it was jagged and broken 
lik a series of tempting ledges, and, lad- 

e, they felt they must try and climb it. 
i actised in climbing to the mast-head— 
i With all his cruelty, perhaps as a part of 
E үбү the skipper of the Kittiwake had 
за iem severely, insisting, even in 
А weather, upon any aid aloft that 
he : could render—they were not afraid 
med nturing upon the conquest of this 
feeling Pinnacle; nor were they afraid of 
ing giddy if they should succeed in gaining 

е Summit, 

the ll started first; he was the nimbler of 
WO, and the more surefooted; and 
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Terence came immediately behind. When 
they were half-way up they began to realise 
the difficulty of the feat which they had set 
themselves. As the rock narrowed, the 
ledges became less frequent, and Will had 
to stop, wedge himself in a secure position, 
and lend Terence a hand in the effort to 
reach his own level. They were still a long 
way from the top, but, having come so far, 
they were determined to gain it. There were 
parts where they had to swarm up by the 
help of their arms and knees. 

With great exertion, nothing daunted, 
panting and straining, and taking advantage 
of every crack into which they could thrust 
their fingers and toes, they reached the 
summit at last, and flung themselves across 
it. It was only pointed in front. Behind 
there was a ledge broad enough for them to 
balance on, and there they stood, shouting 
in their glee, and waving their arms to the 
two men down in the valley. 

Astonished to see the lads on the top of 
the pinnacle, wondering how they had got 
there, and fearing for their safety, Quiller 
and Mike leaped to their feet and ran toward 
them. 

“ What are 'e doin’ up there ? " shouted 
Quiller. ‘‘ Do `e want to break the necks 
of 'e, a-temptin’ Providence i’ that foolish 
fashion * Mind, now—mind," he con- 
tinued gravelv, as the lads laughed at him 
and swayed to and fro, " or you'll topple 
down. sure 'nough. 

„Not we!” answered Will. It's quite 
safe. We climbed up the other side.“ 

* Bedad, now, just think o' that!" 
whispered Mike admiringly ; but he shook 
his free fist at them nevertheless. The other 
was fastened to his side. Then he shouted : 
* Ye'd better climb down as quick as ye 
can, and mind how ye do it. We want no 
more broken arrums. One's enough. By 
the blessed Vargin "—and he burst into a 
hearty peal of laughter—'' ye look for all 


the wurruld like two Kilkenny eats parched 
on the tap of a chimney ! " 

“Sure, and how can that be ? " retorted 
Terence. The squalin’s down there, I'm 
thinkin’, and not up here on the chimney- 
pat. 

" Down wid ye, ye saucy spalpeens !“ 
said Mike. Ye'll drive the both of us crazy 
if ye go on dancin’ up there on the tip end 
o’ nothin'.“ 

* "I edn't sate, sonnies—'t edn't safe, I 
tell 'e," reiteratea Quiller: for, in their 
amusement, tne lads were hugging each 
other and laughing loudly at the concern of 
their elders. “ Besides, you ought to rest 
awhile afore we do tackle the silver mine; 
and if you do fall and kill yourselves, or get 
badly hurted, we may not be able to tackle 
'n at all." 

This proved to be an effectual appeal, and 
recalled their minds to the reason why they 
were there, "They began the descent, but, 
until they reached the continuous ledges, it 
was very difficult, much more difficult than 
the climb had been, and required the utmost 
caution, especially in those parts where the 
were obliged to slide, clinging to the face of 
the rock, and calculating carefully the dis- 
tance between one projection and the next. 

Quiller was by no means sure that they 
could manage it. He hurried up to meet 
them. And well was it that he did so. 
For Terence had stuck on an awkward knob. 
He could not release himself without con- 
siderable risk, and Will was too far below 
him to render effectual assistance. 

Coming to Will first, Quiller took him bv 
the wrist and dropped him into a safe 
position; then, climbing within reach of 
Terence, he told him to keep his face to the 
rock and to let go. He obeyed at once, and 
dropped between Quiller and the rock. The 
shock would have been sufficient to throw 
a less experienced climber backward, and 
they would both have been precipitated to 
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the bottom ; but Quiller maintained his 
hold, and prevented Terence from slipping 
farther down. From this point he descended 
immediately beneath him until they came to 
the ledges. Here the difficulties vanished, 
and they were soon standing beside Mike 
and Will. 

The Indians had been roused by the shout- 
tng, and smiled to see the lads perched high 
in the air. But when they knew that 
Quiller and Mike had gone to their assistance, 
and the lads were lost to view behind the 
purple pinnacle, they simply turned over 
and quietly fell asleep again. The morning 
was yet early, and, under the advice of the 
two inen, the lads, wearied with their climb, 
and yielding to the somnolence which began 
to creep over them, followed the Indians’ 
example, and were speedily at rest. 

Toward noon they were all awake, and 
ready fora meal. Beyond the pinnacle was 
& pool, deep and clear, and a dip in this 
greatly refreshed them. Returning to the 
cam p, they found that the Indians were pre- 
pared to conduct them to the mine. Away 
they went, chattering and excited, down the 
valley. They came upon a rock which 
shelved outward almost half-way across tho 
valley. Out of this a section had been 
quarried, and a rugged pathway made, 
which descended to the heart of the rock. 
Here, in the entrance to the pathway, the 
tip of the shadowy finger had rested, as 
they saw it rest again and again, exactly at 
sunrise, nearly every morning of the next 
thirty daya. 

There was no shaft, only this quarried 
pathway, like a ceilingless corridor, leading 
down to the silver lode. The lode was laid 
bare by the exeavations. Along the side of 
the corridor it ran, embedded in the rock, 
and partly worked for about fifty yards; 
how much farther it extended it was impos- 
sible to вау; and, in the cool shadows of 
the deep recess, its appearance to Quiller 
and the lads was disappointing. They had 
expected to see a broad band of white 
shining silver, or, as the padre had put it, 
a stream congealed in the rock—a stream 

changed as if by magic into metal so pure 
that there was scarcely any need to smelt it. 
There were certainly sparkling spaces along 
it, notwithstanding the shadows, but there 
was also a mass of uninteresting brown 
dust, and stone of the same colour ready to 
crumble into dust; and they could hardly 
believe that here was the famous, enormously 
rich, and practically inexhaustible silver 
mine of the Incas. 

They had forgotten for the time that the 
padre was there in the dark, and saw it 
under another aspect. Lamps were flashed 
along it for the padre's delectation, and ш 
the gleam of the lamps the silver would be 
revealed. And they had made no allowance 
for the padre's imagination. More familiar 
than they was he with the appearance of 
silver ore—indeed, they were not familiar 
with it at all; and he could appraise the 
value of the lode as correctly as any miner in 
the land. 

Mike was more than satisfied. He bent 
to examine it, He broke little pieces off, 
rolled and erumbled them in his horny right 
hand, weighed them carefully, and then 
allowed the fragments to dribble through his 
fingers. With a flushed face, and eyes 
gleaming like stars, he expatiated volubly on 
the preciousness of the ore and the wonderful 
amount of metal it would yield when they 
began to crush and smelt it. So excited was 
he, so emphatic, so confident, that the dis- 
appointment of the others passed away, and 
they were thoroughly convinced, even 
against their own vision, that this brown 
vein, with its sparkling spaces, was as rich 
a$ the padre had said. Nor did they wonder 
at the padre's description when they saw it 
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under similar conditions. Quite another 
appearance had it in the dead of the night, 
when the darkness was cut by the kindling 
lamps, and the silver flashed and sparkled 
along the whole length of the ex posed portion 
of the lode. 

The next thirty days were days of trenu- 
ous toil. They began to reap the advantage 
of Mike's presence, and felt very thankful 
that they had pressed the Topa to allow him 
to соте. He was а practical miner. Mines 
scattered among the mountains were worked 
by several syndicates, and Mike had served 
in these, and gained a deftness and experience 
in the treatment of the ore which was now 
specially acceptable. Under the advice and 
at the instigation of the padre, who employed 
the silver mine of the Incas as a fascinating 
lure, he had forsaken his regular employ- 
ment, and devoted himself to a lonely and 
perilous and independent quest. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether his 
quest would have been successful if he had 
not fallen in with Quiller and the boys. His 
methods of mining—extracting the ore, 
crushing it, washing it, smelting it— were 
more thorough than those employed by the 
Indians, and yielded much better results ; 
and, by common consent, the Indians them- 
selves acquiescing because they admired his 
competence and knew that if they followed 
his methods the toil would be over the 
sooner, he took the superintendence, showed 
them how the work should be done, and 
appointed to them all their several tasks. 

Right merrily the work proceeded. 
Terence and Will entered into it with great 
zest. The Indians were first amused, and 
then amazed, at the vigour they put into it, 
and the increasing dexterity with which they 
plied the pick and shovel. The excavated 
ore was carried out of the recess in baskets ; 
the mules were loaded with it and driven 
to the pool beyond the purple pinnacle ; 
a stream which ran from the pool was 
utilised to work a series of stamps, rapidly 
rigged up by Mike and Quiller, and sluices 
were constructed to wash away the lighter 
soil and leave the heavier grains of silver, 
in & shining deposit, at the bottom of the 
pans; furnaces were built for the smelting 
of the grains, and earth moistened and 
patted into shape for the moulding of the 
ingots—all very simple and primitive, no 
doubt, but better than the Indians could 
have done it, and answering their purpose 
admirably. Among the grains they would 
sometimes discover nuggets of pure silver as 
large as nuts, which, except for their shape, 
required no smelting; and two or three 
of these, as mementos of their unusual 
toil, Terence and Will put in their pockets, 


and brought back to England just as they 
were. 

Long days they worked, and at night 
sank into the sweet and dreamless sleep ci 
the weary. A happy time was it for both 
the lads, and a welcome change from the 
enforced idleness of the preceding days. 
They took their full share of the toil, and 
would not be relieved even when Quiller 
and Mike advised them to take & holiday. 
New and strange and exciting was it, and 
they had no inclination, as Will said, to 
fool the time away." 

One thing Quiller insisted upon. The 
rest were careless about it, but not he. Ніз 
Cornish birth and training led him to demand 
it. The health of the little party made it 
advisable also. He had kept a strict account 
of the procession of the days, and when 
Sunday came round, he said, and meant it 
too, that all work must cease. So they had 
a rest-day, Indians and all, and invariably 
returned to their toil the following morning 
with renewed vigour. 

The secluded valley was turned into a 
miniature mining settlement. So absolutely 
cut otf was it from the haunts of men that 
when the smoke ascended, the greatest tell- 
tale of all of human habitation, the Indians 
betrayed no fear of discovery. The entrance 
to the valley was a secret which they 
seemed perfectly sure no one could possibly 
find. Mike and Quiller, and the lads them- 
selves, had no idea whatever of the way 
by which they had come, nor did they see 
at any time any indication of a path into 
this remote and strange valley of the shadow. 
The ingots accumulated as the days went by, 
but, before the tale was complete, they 
awoke one morning to find that four of the 
Indians had gone, and only two were left. 

“ Where are tho others ? ' asked Terence, 
who, because of his possession of the mystic 
feathers, was generally the spokesman for 
the rest. 

“They have returned for the mules,” 
answered one of the Indians, "and а 
convoy." 

“The other six, you mane, to make up 
the ten? 

„es. . 

And when did they go? Inthe night ? ” 

[17 Yes.” . 

“ Ye're a swate lot for the kapin’ of а 
saycret, and no mistake. The sarpent 0 
Paradise couldnt worm it out o' ye. We 
wake, and ye're gone; and, sure, we shall 
wake again, and here ye'll һе!” | 

Terence was correct. А few mornings 
later they opened their eyes and found & 
second drove of mules, and the number of 
the Indians had increased to twenty. 


(To be continuet.) 
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THINK that it is only right that the real 
truth should be known about Thomson. 
When a chap brings his school career to an 
end unexpectedly, it is natural for people to 
talk about it a good deal, and more often 
than not reasons that are absolutely in- 
correct are given by those who know nothing 
about the facts of the case. 

The cause of the whole business was 
Girondon, our French master. I dont 
know if it is the same everywhere. but at 
our place the French master was a rotter, and 
so was always ragged more than anvone else, 

Well, one morning in the middle of June, 
when it was ripping weather outside, we were 
getting more than usually fed up with 
irregular verbs and the class was getting 
unruly. There was a regular buzz of con- 
versation, which old Girondon for a long 
time tried to restrain. Finally he lost his 
temper and shouted out: 

All boys who wish to talk stand on ze 
form.” 

The class with one accord rose up and 
stood on the forms. 

“ What for you all stand on ze forms ? " 
shouted Girondon. 

„Because we wish to talk, Monsieur," 
replied Thomson. 

* You misunderstand my mistake for the 
purpose," yelled Girondon, fairly boiling 
with rage. " All sit down and talk no 
longer." 

We sat down by degrees, and after some 
minutes peace was more or less restored. 

“We will now turn to ze translation," 
remarked Girondon. 

" Yes, Monsieur," said Thomson. 

“Do not back answer.“ shouted old 
Girondon, '* when I tell vou not." 

" No, Monsieur,” said Thomson once 
more. 

" Answer me again and you write five 
hundred lines." 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

* Five hundred lines, Thomson." 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

Girondon turned away in sheer despera- 
tion, but I could see that he was waiting à 
chance to drop on Thomson pretty hard. 

* Som'set," he said, begin ze trans- 
lation where we leave off yesterday." 

“ Yes, Monsieur," I replied. 

I may as well mention here that French 
is not one of my strongest subjecta. 

“+ Au moment'—At this moment," I 
began. 

“ Yes," urged Girondon. 

„ „Od ces idées — when these ideas," 
I continued. 

“ Yes, get on.“ said Girondon. 

“When these ideas," I went on, “ ° se 
soulevaient contre ma colère — were arising 
inside my collar.“ 

" What!" exclaimed Girondon, as the 
whole class yelled with laughter. 

1 repeated it. 

* Next boy," said Girondon. 

The next boy was Ransome. 
then— 

“Were soiling my collar,’ 
tured. | | 

“You do not try to say it right,” said 
Girondon. The next boy who says the 
wrong translation —— | 

“ Will probably make a mistake," inter- 
rupted Thomson. 

Po not repeat my remarks before I 
have made them myself,” said Girondon 
angrily. 

This was a common remark of his, and 
provoked no more than the usual applause, 
but Girondon was worked up. 


He paused, 
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he conjec- 
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CONCERNING THOMSON. 
By Martyn DARKE. 


“The whole class stay in all to-morrow 
afternoon," he shouted. 

This sobered everybody but Thomson, 
who muttered ` Catch ше!” beneath his 
breath. 

What zat you say? ' demanded the 
master. 

Thomson may have been an unruly beggar, 
but he had notions of honour, and would 
always own up. 

He told Girondon what he had said. 

Very well,” remarked the latter. you 
will take zis note to ze Head Master after 
school." 

* Yes," replied Thomson shortly. 

He was not much troubled by having 
to take a note to the Head. It would mean 
five or six " up " at the most, and Thomson 
was an old campaigner. However, he was 
more quiet for the rest of the lesson. 

Just before the end of the hour (drondon 
called him up to his desk. 

" On my second zoughts," he said, “ you 
will not take zis note to ze Head Master." 

No, Monsieur,” said Thomson. 

" But," resumed Girondon, " you will 
stay in ze whole of Nat dav. 

“Saturday * " said Thomson blankly. 
Next Saturday?!“ 

" Yes, ze next Sat'dav, and you will 
write zis translation from two till five.” 


“But the match, Monsieur!" blurted 
out Thomson. 
" Exactly,” said Monsieur calmly. “ Zat 


is why 1 keep vou in.“ 

We were too dumfoundered to answer or 
say anything. Naturday was booked for 
our most important match of the season, 
against Cranbourne, and Thomson was the 
school’s best bowler. To be prevented from 
playing in that was too much. 

Just at this moment the bell went, and 
the class was dismissed. 

Directly we got outside we all crowded 
round Thomson. 

" What are you going to do?" we all 
asked at once. 

"Shut up!” he answered. “I don't 
want the whole school to know about it." 

But " began Ransome. 

“Shut up, I tell you!” said Thomson. 
“I don't want anyone else to hear of this. 
I've got an idea." 

“Oh!” we sald. and most of the chaps 
cleared. off. When Thomson had "an 
idea“ it generally brought destruction on 
all concerned, so most fellows were a little 
shy of being mixed up in any ideas of his, 
having learned wisdom from experience. 

Remember.“ shouted out Thomson to 
the other chaps as they went off: “not a 
word of what has happened. Come on, 
Somerset. ГИ tell you all about it.” 

I took his arm, and we strolled off together. 

Vell.“ I said when we had got clear 
of everybody, ^" what about thia idea of 
yours?“ 

" Briefly this.“ he replied. 
to play on Saturday." 

But how?” J asked, amazed. Giron- 
don will be there. It isn't as if the match 
was away, when vou might slip off, but its 
on our ground, so all the masters will be 
watching." 

“ Yes, I know," he said; but Girondon 
wil not have told the masters anything 
about it, for fear they may get round him 
to let me off.” 

But he will be there himself," I argued. 

“ Perhaps," replied Thomson. But he 
must not be allowed to be there." 


How are you going to manage that? 
I asked. 
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“That,” he replied calmly, “remains to 
be seen." 

And, try as T would. I could get no more 
out of him. Well, time went on, and all the 
French form kept quiet about the Thomson 
row, 80 that the rest of the school never 
guessed that anything was wrong. At last 
Friday night arnved, and Ransome, who was 
captain of cricket, was making out the team. 

" Who shall I put down instead of you, 
Thomson * " he asked. 

€ Nobody," said Thomson shortly. 

" Nobody ? " repeated Ransome. “ What 
do vou mean? 

“JI mean that I'm going to play, that's 
all.“ replied. Thomson. 

" How + 7 asked Ransome. 

" Ordinary way, of course," said Thom- 
воп. 

But. Girondon.“ began Ransome. 

"Never you mind about Girondon,” 
said Thomson. “ You put me down and 
trust to luck. I sha n't disappoint you.” 

CU Right vou are.” said Ransome, and no 
more was said about the matter that evening. 

After breakfast next morning Thomson 
took ine aside in à mysterious manner. 

He said, " The time has come for. the 
unfolding of the plot. You are to be my 
contederate in crime." 

This startled mea bit, as I had not bar- 
gamed in being mixed up in any of Thomson's 
ideas, 

" What do you want me to do? I asked 
without much enthusiasm, 

" Only this.” he said. You are to go 
up to Girondon's room to see about your 
Exercise.” 

"When *—now + " T asked. 

© Yes.” he replied, “ now.” 

Is that all * " 1 inquired. * Merely go 
and ask some rot about an exercise + ” 

That.“ replied Thomson, “is the 
primary motive; but it is what we call a 
blind.“ Your chief object is to take the 
key from the inside of his door and place it in 
your pocket. You will then bring the same 
key to me.” 

"Oh," 1 said, beginning to see more 
Clearly, J understand now; you're going 
to » 


" Not a word," he interrupted. ` The 
subordinate’s position is to obey and not 
question his superiors,” к 

"Rightoh ! Lanswered; “T'I go at once. 

I set off immediately for Girondon s 
room, thinking as I went for some reasonable 
excuse for calling on him. I may as well 
sav here that his room was at the end of à 
long corridor upstairs, and looked over the 
rear part of the school: so he was a long 
way removed from any of the other masters, 
having dormitories on either side of his 
corridor and class-rooms beneath. | 

When I got to his room 1 knocked at his 
door and entered. v 

" Well,” he said.“ what do you wish Н 

* Please, Monsieur," I said, “ did I give 
my Latin exercise up to you last night instead 
of my French опе?” 

I Knew that he had not had time to look 
them through yet, so would not know. 

" What nuisance vou make, Som'set,“ he 
said angrily, and turned aside to his table 
to look through his papers. While he had 
his back towards me I slipped the key from 
the lock and dropped it into my coat pocket 
without a sound. , 

„ tind, Som’set,” Girondon said, turning 
round again, “ that you do no exercise at 
all last night, so you will do all of it thi» 
morning before dinner.” . 

“ Yes, Monsieur," I said, too pleased with 
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the success of my plot to care about а 
beastly exercise. “I will do it at once.“ 

Then I cleared off and ran as hard as I 
could to find Thomson. 

I found him lounging about outside the 
schoolroom: door. He looked up as I 
approached. | 

* Well," he asked eagerly, '* how did you 
get on ? Е 

I replied by showing him the key. 

“ Good ! " he ejaculated. “ The rest is 
easy.” 

He pocketed the key, and said no more 
about. it. 

In the interval between school and dinner 
Thomson came up to me as I was talking to 
Ransome. 

" Why this worried look ?" he asked 
Ransome. 

"Im jolly worried about you,” said 
Ransome, that's the truth of the matter." 

No need for worry,” said Thomson 
cheerfully. °“ Shall I disclose the plot?“ 

" Yes, do," said Ransome, for he knew 
nothing about it, as I had not mentioned it 
to him. 

"Here we go then." said Thomson 
cheerfully. In a few minutes we go in to 
dinner.” 

" Yes,” said Ransome, “ go on.” 

" Girondon,” resumed Thomson, “always 
eats too much.” 

" Yes, we all know that, 
impatiently; get оп.” 

Thomson went on. * Girondon,” he said. 
“having eaten too much, always retires to 
his room to take a slight rest ; more often 
than not he slumbers peacefully for some 
minutes," 

° Well," said Ransome, what then 

“Then.” said Thomson, "I shall go 
down to the cricket field.“ 

" But. Girondon will come down too in 
about an hour and turf you back again, and 
there'll be no end of a row," said Ransome. 

“ Girondon will not come down.” remarked 
Thomson calmly; “that is the pith of the 
whole matter." 
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“Why not ? " asked Ransome. 

Thomson took the kev from his pocket. 

This is why," he observed quietly. 

Ransome whistled. 

Muy word," he said, you are a beggar, 
Thomson; you'll get swished for a cer- 
taint v." 

" What matter?“ asked Thomson. “ Is 
not the honour of the school of more account 
than a swishing ? "' 

“Ма up," said Ransome. “ Don't jaw 
rot about the school’s honour. Are you 
really going to do it ? ” 

“I am really, old chap," said Thomson, 
dropping his assumed manner. “I can't 
think of any other way—can you?“ 

“ Well, no," replied Ransoine, “ but it's 
jolly risky.” 

" Well chance that," said Thomson 
cheerfully. ** Now look here, old chap, 
buck up and do just what I tell you and it'll 
be all right." 

* What have I got to do ? " asked Ran- 
some. 

Thomson answered the question by asking 
anotner. 

What time does the game start ?” 

“Two sharp," replied Ransome. “ We 
start for the field directly after dinner.” 

“Right, then," Thomson said. “ You 
start off with the team at once. I shall 
come on after you with Somerset." 

“Why must I stay 7” I asked rather 
uneasily. 

To disarm suspicion,” he replied, * and 
also to perform the most necessary work of 
keeping * cave.“ 

] sighed resignedly, and we went in to 
dinner, at which meal Thomson was very 
silent. | 

Almost immediately after dinner the 
whole school departed for the cricket field, 
leaving Thomson and me practically alone 
in the buildings. We sat in the library, 
pretending to read the papers for about ten 
minutes, when we heard two of the masters 
pass. One ot them said: 

© Then we are the last, are we?“ 
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“ Yes, except Girondon,” said the other, 
“and he'll be coming on in about half an 
hour, he said.” 

“ Will he though ? " muttered Thomson, 
as the two masters passed along the corridor. 
* We'll see about that.” 

We sat there quite quiet for about ten 
minutes longer, and then stole out of the 
door and upstairs to the corridor leading 
to the French master's room. 

Stay here," whispered Thomson, and 
look out for anyone coming. If anyone 
does happen to come stroll along this way 
ав if you were going to meet те.” 

„Right.“ I answered. Hurry up.” 

He crept off down the corridor. I saw 
him go up to Girondon's door and place the 
key in the lock. Then followed a slight 
grating noise and Thomson turned and 
came quickly back. 

'" Гуе done it now," he said in an excited 
way. ‘It's too late to turn back. Come 
on. or we shall not be in time.” 

We both had bikes, and were down at the 
field—which is about three-quarters of a 
mile from the school—in splendid time for 
the beginning of the match. 

Thomson was quite untroubled by any 
qualins of conscience—in fact, he bowled 
even better than usual, and in addition to 
this made thirty-six not out, the highest 
score he had ever made—for he never was 
much of a bat. 

Well, we licked Cranbourne pretty easily, 
chiefly through Thomson, but I always 
maintain that the victory was dear at the 
price, because we lost every other match 
that season. 

Why was that? Well chiefly because 
we had no Thomson. You see, he was 
expelled at once, directly the facts of the 
case were known. It was pretty cool cheek 
to play when he was kept in, but to lock in 
his room the master who had kept him in 
was more than the Head could stand. 

1? Oh, 1 only got à swishing for my 
share in the matter. 1 didn't mind that 
much, but I was jolly sorry for Thoinson. 
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THE "STARLIGHTS" GUEST. 


By WILLIAM WEBSTER, 


Author of * A Week-End Adeenture," “An Interrupted Cruise," etc. 


W: arrived off Oban early in the morning 
after a pleasant. uneventful little 
cruise, during which our Guest had behaved 
himself quite reasonably, showing very few 
of those symptoms of alarm which had 
caused our sudden change of plans and 
departure from the loch. 

He certainly kept himself well out of 
siaht below deck whenever we approached 
too near any passing craft, but otherwise 
seemed to feel himself safer atloat on open 
Water than he had in the land-locked 
anchorage. 

Several times I had been on the point of 
requesting him for an explanation of his 
Strange behaviour, but my wife was much 
mia s she said it might rouse his sus- 
ЖА ө 0 and bring on dangerous 
5 Ptoms ; and as I now quite considered 

1 to be merely a harmless lunatic, and 
UE. to find some way of getting rid of him 

Jhan, I left the matter alone. 
11 5 кү oe in Oban Roads about 
а es in the morning, and though 
eu Гы ad been stirring as we crept in 
the light morning breeze, I noticed that 
аш remained carefully below directly he 
e on awakening that we were so near 


PART v. 


I went down, after helping to make the 
yacht snug at her moorings, to get some 
breakfast. and found my wife, but no Paul. 

Calling out to him that breakfast was 
ready, we sat down and began our always 
welcome meal. 

Hardly, however. had we swallowed our 
first mouthful, when we paused, knife in 
hand, forks half-way to our mouths, in 
absolute stupetied amazement. Out of 
Paul's " state-room came an apparition, 
the like of which the good yacht Starlight 
had surely never held before, nor will again 
so long as she sails the Western Seas, 

An apparition with Paul's body, and 
build. and carriage, youthful and neat as 
ever, 

But Paul's body with a strange and won- 
derful head surmounting it. a head with 
venerable grev hair brushed back from а 
forehead lined and creased with age. grey 
eyebrows, full grey beard. whiskers. and 
moustache, in strange contrast to the bright 
vouthful look of the dark eyes above— eyes 
which were still Paul's eyes, and which no 
disguise could conceal. 

With a gait half shamefaced, half swag- 
ger," and utterly out of keeping with the 
character of the face it bore, this strange 


figure came forward to the talle, and sat 
down in silence. 

We, for our part, broke into the silence 
with a shout of uncontrollable, well-nigh 
hysterical laughter. 

We rolled in our chairs. we held our sides, 
we fairly wept with laughing, and could not 
stop. 

Peter, roused to curiosity by the noise, 
peeped out of his cuddy, and he, too, was 
overcome after one amazed stare, disap- 
pearing backwards, suddenly, and swelling 
the uproar by strange agonised yells of 
half-suppressed mirth on the far side of the 
partition. 

As for the cause of our mirth. he looked 
Offended at tirst—at least his eyes did, the 
rest of his face being invisible except for 
the nose and part of the cheeks—but pre- 
sently he caught the infection and laughed 
too. without much mirth. i 

When we had at length fairly worn our- 
selves ont, and could control our Speech 
once more, I said : 

" Now, would you kindly tell us what 
this extraordinary performance means, and 
where in the world you got your beard and 
wig from, and why ? " 

I asked this question laughingly, but 
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felt the time had reslly come for an ex- 
planation of his conduct, and meant to 
have it. now Oban was close by with those 
at hand to take charge of the poor fellow, 
if, as I feared, his brain was affected. 

His answer was unexpected, 

“I think we go ashore this morning. I 
put my disguise on, why? It is not safe 
I go ashore ‘myself,’ so I make myself 
other. as 1 come from my own country.” 

At the mention of " his own country,” the 
firat time since we had met him that any 
reference to it had passed his lips, tears came 
into his eyes, and 1 heard him say under his 
breath—in French—" Ah, my country, my 
people. when shall I see them again!“ 

I glanced at my wife; the young fellow's 
words had not sounded like those of a 
lunatic, but rather of one under a real cloud, 
and it seemed as if there had been, after all, 
some foundation for the idea of his having 
" done something," for which he was 
" wanted by the police." 

In anv case, I meant to get to the bottom 
of it now, and addressed him kindly but 
firmly. 

„Look here, Monsieur Lefévre—if that is 
your name I must ask you to trust us. and 
tell us the mystery which is, and has been, 
causing you to act most strangely since you 
have been with us; we shall be ready, you 
will find, to help you in any way we can, 
—for I cannot think you are really guilty 
of any bad action—but I must insist on an 
explanation or else reluctantly ask you to 
leave the yacht within the next twelve 
hours.” 

Tears sprang into the poor fellow’s eyes. 
he hesitated, looked from me to my wife 
and back again as if searching our facea for 
signs of treachery ; then sprang up. gripped 
my hand, and said brokenly. I will do во; 
it will be comfort to me at last to speak. 
I feel you are friend, and fear not.” 

And then, straightwav. he began. and 
in more and more broken English poured 
out his tale. a tale which, though pathetic 
from the lad'8 evident distress, caused us— 
his listeners—to keep our eyes away from 
each other's lest we should smile and hurt 
his feelings, for it was more like an escapade 
of a naughty schoolboy which we heard. vet 
had its element of villainy—that sort which 
rejoices in making young people look foolish. 
causing them thereby needless suffering. 
and rousing the righteous anger of every 
decent-minde: person. 

I will not inflict the reader with his own 
rambling, broken account, but relate his 
adventures in the shortest and simplest way 
I can. 

It appeared, then. that his name was nof 
Lefevre, but that of a well-known French 
family of high position. He had just entered 
one of the great military training schools 
as a cadet, when he became involved in a 
quarrel which arose between several of his 
comrades about some trivial matter. 

One of the elder cadets behaved in a way 
which so roused his anger that he spoke 
words which were immediately taken up by 
the other—evidently a bully—and construed 
into an insult. 

To his amazement he was challenged to 
& duel, and though ready to withdraw any- 
thing he had said which was considered to 
be “insulting,” and knowing that his whole 
career might be spoiled by a duel, yet was 
told that he must not “ back out,” that his 
б honour was involved," and во at last in- 
ducel to enter into arrangements for the 
absurd duel," which, had he only known 
it, was got up entirely by some of the older 
cadets as a joke on the new-comer. 

However, they had not reckoned on 
the character of their victim. 

He met them at the appointed time, 
bitterly angry at being involved in such a 
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matter, indignant, dreading the effect it 
would have on his career, but by no means 
alarmed, and fully resolved to bear himself 
well and see it through now he was com- 
mitted to it. 

His opponent felt confident of being able 
to disarm him after a few “ passes (the 
duel being with light fencing swords), and 
then would declare himself “ satisfied," so 
that the whole thing would be over and 
no one the wiser. 

But he reckoned without his host and 
the serious way in which his young ad- 
Versary was taking it all. 

No sooner was the word given than 
" Paul " flew at him, striking madly and 
furiously, во upsetting all his calculations 
that he lost his head completely, failed to 
guard, and, receiving an ugly wound in the 
breast, fell fainting to the ground. 

Here was indeed a catastrophe. 

If things leaked out, the elder cadets would 
have to bear the blame; they would be dis 
graced, ruined. 

Hastily putting their heads together they 
decided that Paul” must be induced to 
disappear, and at once, leaving them free to 
fabricate some story to clear themselves. 

So they told the now white and trembling 
lad that he must fly the country, that he 
would be arrested for murder if caught, 
that they would do their best for him, but 
that he must not return till he had heard 
from them that it was safe.“ They hid 
him in à barn whilst one of their number 
went for a disguise (the wig and beard), and 
some money to take him out of the country, 
and then sent him off to the nearest port, 
where he took a boat which was about to 
start for Glasgow. 

Haunted bv the dread of arrest.“ he 
had only stayed one night in Glasgow, and 
then hurried off to the wilds of the High- 
lands, only daring to take off his disguise 
when safely away in the hills. where he had 
since wandered. posing as a “ walking 
tourist " till we found him. 

Once he had written for news from a 
small Highland village, and had received a 
curt letter in reply. bidding him keep in con- 
cealment. as а * hue and cry ” had been 
raised for him. his “ victim " being still 
very ill, and the authorities“ greatly 
enraged. 

A short time before we had found him at 
the crofter's cottage he had—as he then told 

us—hurt himself by a fa!l, and—as he now 
confessed—used that as an excuse for stop- 
ping indoors for a time, living even there in 
hourly dread of being discovered. 

Our yacht had been both a harbour of 
refuge and also a deliverance from the 
miseries of a tiny crofters room, with its 
rough occupants and wretched food, 80 
great being the relief that he had tem- 
porarily “cheered up" and enjoyed life, 
till his old depression and dread had re- 
turned. together with an intense longing 
for his home. I 

When he had finished his narrative, my 
wife broke the silence first by a question 
which came naturally to her woman's mind 
to ask. 

“ But your parents, do they know where 
you are, and what has happened?!“ 

Paul's eyes grew dim. 

“ But vet, madame, I tell them all, except 
where I am.” 

" When did you write ? " she asked. 

“ Directly I get to Scotland," was the 
reply. 

“Ah, then, no doubt they are in Scot- 
land looking for you now," she answered. 

This seemed a new idea to him; a light 
came into his cyes, a smile to his lips, only 
to be followed by a cloud of sadness, as if 
the thought of them was too much for him. 
in his wretched plight; for how great would 


their grief be at his conduct. his ruined 
prospects, 

Presently I said. One more question I 
must ask you: what were your reasons for 
wishing to come here with us, and why are 
you going ashore ? " : : 

“J ро to send what you call ‘ wire," to 
ask May I return ? ` 

Merely saying. " I will come with vou.” 
I went and got my hat, my wife did the 
same, and we all three went on deck and, 
ordering the dinghy, rowed towards the 
shore, Donald gazing at the transformed 
“Monsieur Paul " with unmoved counten- 
ance, having no doubt been warned by Peter 
as to what to expect. 

And now my sympathies were wholly 
with this poor deluded, befoolel lad, who, 
through no fault of his own, was wandering 
homeless in a foreign. land, not knowing 
what was to happen to him, whether he 
would ever be able to return, where to get 
money when his slender stock had run out. 
{ should have to take the matter up, I felt 
sure, if his wire“ received an unfavour- 
able reply. 

The voung wretches who had sent him 
off would have to be exposed if it cost me 
the Joss of the rest of my holiday to do it, 
for I meant to see him righted, or, at all 
events, restored to his people, before 1 lost 
sight of him. 

This was to take far less time than I 
feared, though I always feel glad that I 
had made up my mind to help him in any 
case, 

We landed, and, leaving Donald in charge 
of the boat, walked up into the town in 
search of the post office, on our way passing 
one of the big hotels, the occupants of which 
were just coming out after breakfast, 
smoking, chattering. and laughing as they 
made their plans tor the day. 

We had come opposite to the main en- 
trance of the hotel, when I felt à sudden 
convulsive grip on my arm. Jt was Paul, 
who halted suddenly, bringing me also to a 
stand, while he gazed up the steps at an 
oldish gentleman, who stood at his ease in 
the porch, surveying the scene before him, 
smoking a cigar. The next instant, with а 
wild shout of " Mon Père, mon Père,” Paul 
was rushing up the steps, dragging his beard 
off with one hand, his wig with the other, 
both of which he cast aside, and then threw 
himself headlong into the arms of the old 
gentleman, who staggered backwards at the 
first shock and made as if to throw off his 
assailant, but directly afterwards returned 
the embraces with equal fervour and ex- 
pressions of intense Јоу. 

This little scene, of course, caused great 
astonishment, not to вау amazement. 
amongst the small crowd of onlookers, the 
wig and beard lending a note of mystery 
to what might otherwise have been taken 
as the mere ebullition of foreign feeling at 
the meeting of father and son. 

But to me and iny wife the sight brought 
nothing but intense relief, mingled with 
sympathy, for now my self-sacrificing idea 
of “righting this young man's wrongs 
could he safely given up, for his father would 
be the proper person to see to it. and behold! 
his father was here. | 

We left the pair to themselves, strolling 
along for a little way, intending to return 
presently and say farewell to our visitor. 

But we had not gone far before we hear 
a clatter of quick running feet behind us. 
and a call of * Monsieur!" ** Madame!" 

We turned, and it was Paul, breathless, 
but beaming. ; 

'* Come, return with me, my father wisk 
to see you, to thank for your so great kind- 
ness, It is well with me. I am clear, the 
* authorities ' allow my return.” 

Chattering thus, he led us quickly back. 

[explaining 
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explaining that his father had come to 
search for him, to bring the news that all 
had been cleared up, the young fellows who 
had caused the trouble punished, and 
“ Paul" exonerated from all blame in the 
affair, and free to return at once to his 
“ career," as he called it. 

Soon we were in the presence of the old 
gentleman, who well-nigh embraced us in 
his joy and gratitude at finding his son so 
soon ; and, indeed. it was a most wonderful 
thing that we should have chanced on him 
thus—if there be such a thing as chance 
—just as he was about to start on the chase 
of his son in the Highlands, intending to go, 
first, as my wife had expected, to that 
village whence his last letter had been sent, 


there to inquire if any news of him could be 
found. 


ш HE must do no serious work for twelve 
months, Mrs. Meredith," said Dr. 
Llewellyn, the great specialist, gravely. 
„To use a homely expression—and I am 
partial to everything homely, even to 
homely remedies, which are too little used 
nowadays—the boy has outgrown his 
strength.” 
“Yes,” sighed Mrs. Meredith, he has 
grown very rapidly during the last six 
months or so. To look at him one would 
scarcely think he was but a little over 
fifteen ycars of age." 

“Hes a great tall fellow for one so 
young," agreed Dr. Llewellyn. 

“Six feet all but half an inch," replied 
Mrs. Meredith proudly. He takes after his 
father in height. but he hasn't his father's 
strength, I’m afraid." 

“Oh, that will come in time—that will 
come in time," said the doctor cheerily. 
* Let him have plenty of exercise, and take 
him away from London that he may have 
the benefit of fresh air in the country—or 
near the sea would be preferable. Let him 
live out of doors as much as possible: 
in fact, let him run wild, and at the end 
of twelve months he'll be a big broad- 
shouldered young man. "There's nothing 
like Nature, my dear madam- there's 
nothing like Nature herself to cure him. 
All the drugs in the market would not be 
of the slightest use in his case.“ 

Trevor Meredith, the subject of this 
. conversation, had been dismissed to the 
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We spent quite a convivial morning with 
the two happy Frenchmen. We took them 
on board the Starlight, where Paul did the 
honours in great style, describing to his 
beaminz father how he had learned the 
English sports.“ whilst the elder man 
made Donald and Peter grin with pleasure 
by afew well-chosen words of thanks, coupled 
with a handsome “ tip." 

We gave them lunch on board, and 
pressed them to stay the night, and even to 
go a short cruise with us; but they were too 
eager to return home to their beloved 
France to linger ; so that afternoon we saw 
them off by train to the South, with many 
farewella and hopes of future meeting. poor 
Paul waving to us till the train rounded a 
bend and disappeared from sight. 

I tried to chaff my wife about the sus- 

[THE END.] 
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waiting-room while thi 
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amined him 
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passed the short interval 
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cis onsolately 
over the wire blinds a 
limited view of life 

in Harley Street. There 
was not much to absorb his attention. A 
taximeter or two whizzed past with a 
contemptuous snort at the smart hansom 
which stood waiting by the pavement. 
Then a few pedestrians came into view who 
seemed to walk aimlessly along, and he 
observed their movements with a languid 
interest. When they had passed out of 
sight he yawned prodigiously, and turned 
over some magazines that lay scattered on 
the table. 

He was a tall, lanky boy, with long, thin 
legs that seemed to get in the way of every- 
thing. His shoulders, though not narrow, 
were so rounded by a stoop that his chest 
was contracted, and his long arms seemed 
to hang limp and helpless at his side. 
Upon his thin cheeks, which were not fleshy 
enough to give a rounded appearance to 
his high cheek-bones, was a bright hectic 
flush, and this, together with a short cough, 
had terrified his mother with the idea that 
he had been attacked by that dread scourge 
of these islands, consumption. So she had 
taken him to Harley Street to be examined 
by one of the leading lights of that pre- 
eminently medical locality. 

Trevor was the only surviving child of & 
large family of children, so that his mother's 
natural anxiety on his account had been 
increased by the losses she had borne. His 
father, Captain William Meredith, had 
resigned his commission in the Army to 
devote his attention to the business of a 
coffee-merchant in the City, that had been 
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picious moisture in her eyes as we walked 
back to the yacht, but I felt a lump in my 
throat myself ; the boy had made us fond 


of him somehow, in spite of his strange 


behaviour—now explained—and we missed 
his bricht company already. We missed it 


still more that evening as we lay at anchor, 


but next morning, when we started off early 
to resume our interrupted holiday cruise, we 


cheered up. and comforted ourselves with 


the thougnt that we would ask him to join 
us another vear for the whole time. 

And. as I write, I have a letter on my 
desk from “ Monsieur Paul," full of bright 
accounts of his career.“ and promising 
himself (and us) to become once again the 
“ Starlight s Guest," and learn some more 


of those splendid | English sports“ he likes 
so much. 
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side of that sedate 
Russell square, 
within easy reach ої his 
ess. Here he had lived for 
clock work 

On five mornings in the week, 
if the weather were fine. he might be scen 
punctually at half-past nine descending the 
three broad. steps of his house and pro- 
ceeding to Holborn, whence he would. be 
whirled by the Twopenny Tube to the Bank. 
If it rained the maid would take up her 
position on the top step and whistle shrilly 
for a hansom from the neighbouring cab- 
rank. Saturday afternoons were spent 
sometimes at Richmond, more frequently at 
Kew, where ‘Trevor might study the various 
kinds of trees and plants in the Royal 
Gardens, with a visit to Epping Forest for 
a change. 
But lite in London did not agree with the 
boy. As he shot up in height he became 
reserved and quiet in manner, and, poring 
over his books under the supervision of 4 
very clever private tutor, he lacked the 
robust games of school that tend to make 
our boys strong and manly. During the 
winter he had developed a persistent cough, 
which no amount of careful nursing enabl 
him to get rid of: and as it was now the 
middle of February, with no sign of its 
abatement, his parents had become alarmed. 

“ You must take the boy to Dr. Llewellyn 
in Harley Street to-day, Jane,” said Captain 
Meredith to his wife that morning after 
breakfast, carefully smoothing his silk hat 
prior to his punctual departure. Dr. 
Llewellyn is the very best man in London 
for such cases. 

The specialist was very optimistic about 
Trevor's health, and the opinion he * 
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sed was of such a reassuring nature that 
Mrs. Meredith felt very grateful to him for 
his cheering words. He accompanied her 
to the waiting-room, whither the lad had 
been despatched. 

“Now, young man," quoth the doctor, 
patting him on the shoulder, " you won't 
grow very much taller, but vou must fill out. 
Straighten vour back and get rid of that 
hump over your shoulders, so that you can 
take plenty of good fresh air into your 
lungs. Do you use dumb-bells at all, my 
box? 

“Occasionally I do," replied Trevor 
timidlv, as though ashamed of ever having 
touched such things. 

* Occasionally ! Occasionally ! " repeated 
Dr. Llewellyn with a smile. °“ That does 
you no good. You must use them regularly 
for ten minutes every morning when you 
get out of bed. "Take plenty of exercise— 
walking, running. rowing, or any other 
kind of amusement that will bring your 
muscles into play and fill out that chest of 
yours," 

Trevor promised that he would. 

“T have advised your mother to take 
you from London, that you may have the 
benefit of fresh air— preferably by the sea,” 
һе said, and the boy's face brightened. 
"Ah, I notice that interests you," he 
continued. London air is all very well, 
and was tolerable enough until it became 
contaminated by petrol fumes from those 
abominabie motor cars. But. as I said, 
my lad, you want fresh air, with plenty of 
ozone in it, too, but no studying and no 
private tutor, so your mother must take 
you away for a twelve months’ holiday.” 

Trevor looked troubled. | 

“ But my studies will suffer. doctor," he 
expostulated. Е shall lose a lot of ground 
f Pm not to touch a book during all that 
time.” 

Dr. Llewellyn smiled benignantlv. “ At 
present. уоп are out ot condition," he said, 


H“ father could never make it out. He had 
rubbed his head to a premature bald- 
ness, and had thought about it over countless 
Pipes till he was 7 fair moithered," without 
arriving at any satisfactory solution of the 
question why he, Bob Gibby. miner, brawny 
of arm and hard of fist, a fighter from his 
youth upwards, should have had given to him 
for his only child a milk-faced weakling like 
little Joe. The boy's mother, a delicate 
woman, had died soon after his birth. so 
that perhaps it was due to "reddaty " 
(heredity Bob meant) as Parson Pannion 
had assured him must certainly be the case. 
Still, it might be possible that as Joe grew 
up "reddaty " would lose its hold on him; 
even this consolation was denied him, 
У а day passed by without some- 
of „„ to show that in the matter 
Physical courage and endurance of pain 
% Was, аз his disgusted father said, " worse 
Dor many a lass. 

e might, indeed, he did turn on one of 
dn entors, and. in a fit of passion, plant 
Tes 11 right-hander on his nose, but 

in 105 is the resulting damage turned 
ie „ trembling that his opponent, 

o tallos e on the point of beginning 
dcum ook heart of grace and bestowed 

; fathe a upon him. The news coming to 
à girl e ears, he went out and borrowed 

girl's frock, in which, on the following 
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“And so you cannot work as hard as you 
might otherwise at your books. Mens 
sana in corpore sano, you know. At the 
end of your holiday you will feel fit enough 
to do double the work, so it will not be lost 
time after all.” 

Nevertheless the boy looked doubtful. 

Thank vou so much. Dr. Llewellvn, for 
your encouraging words,” said Mrs. Meredith 
as she and her son prepared to take their 
departure. "I was very much alarmed, I 
assure you, and so was Captain Meredith, 
but now we shall feel more at ease." 

“Tf you act on my advice there will not 
be the slightest danger—not the slightest," 
returned the physician. * Good-bye. I 
hope you will soon be far away from London 
smoke. Good-bye! Good-bye'!" Then he 
hurried away to interview others who had 
come to consult him. 

Mrs. Meredith and her son got into the 
waiting cab, and were soon bowling along 
homewards. 

“We must act upon the doctor's advice 
at once, Trevor," she began. The sooner 
we do so the sooner you will become strong 
and health y." 

`` But, mother, we cannot go away without 
father, and I don't particularly want to go.” 
replied Trevor. rather fretfully. “ Father 
couldn't come with us, and he wouldn't 
care to be left alone.” А 

“ Your father will do what is best for you.” 
replied his mother firmly. “Still, if we 
went to stay near London —say on the south 
coast, your father could come as well. and 
run up to town in the mornings, as many 
others do." 

As soon as they reached home Mrs. 
Meredith telephoned to her husband the 
result of their interview with Dr. Llewellyn. 
The Captain was delighted. 

“Its a great relief," he said to his wife 
that afternoon on his return from business. 
“I am overjoyed to learn that Trevor's 
health is not in such a bad way as we feared. 
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JOE GIBBY, COWARD. 


By W. RAWCLIFFE, 
Author of * Landton’s Luck," ete, 


morning, he sent poor Joe to school ; placing. 
as à final touch, а placard on his back which 
read thus: “Joe Gibby, Coward.” The 
schoolmaster promptly sent the lad home 
again; he changed his attire, but the 
placard remained in the publie memory, and 
“Joe Gibby, Coward.” he became thence- 
forth to nearly every boy and man in Gavin, 
his own father relentlessly and pitilessly 
leading the way. 

At the age of thirteen it became a question 
of Joe earning his own living. He had made 
such good progress at the National School 
that his master broached the subject one 
day to his father. Bob grunted contempt. 
* Larn to teach!” he said. not he. He's 
goin’ down in th’ pit w? me. Hell ‘arn 
more there in a week than teachin ll bring 
him in a month." 

But when it came to putting this theory 
into practice Joe showed such a terror of the 
descent into the mine, and of his surroundings 
when once he was there, that even his father 
(after he had tried to thrash the lad out of his 
* bogglesomeness," but had only succeeded 
in thrashing him into a serious illness) had 
to give him up; and, lamenting that " nowt 
on earth 'ud ever mak’ a mon of him," he 
wiped his hands of his future career. 

So Joe continued his studies with a view to 
learning to be a schoolmaster. His leisure 
time he spent on the moors which lay around 
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Now we must find a good bracing place 
where both of you can spend this long 
holiday.“ 

But how will you manage in the mean- 
time. William ? " she asked. 

* Well, the fact ix, I have long desired 
an opportunity of going to Brazil. Some 
property there needa developing, and I wish 
to sec into it personally. As Trevor and 
you will be away from home for such a 
length of time I think I shall take a voyage 
across to South America." i 

Mrs. Meredith remarked that she thought 
such a trip might do Trevor much good, 
and after some consideration her husband 
agreed: but when their son was spoken to 
about it he refused to go in no undecided 
terms. The voyage would make him sea- 
sick, he said, and he might run the risk of 
catching all kinds of fevers, or be bitten by 
venomous snakes. Besides that, he would 
be afraid of the foreign people, who, he had 
heard. always went about with revolvers 
and shot people at sight. No, decidedly 
nc, he would not go to Brazil, but would 
much prefer staving at some safe place in 
the British Islands with his mother. 

His parents, seeing that the idea was so 
distasteful to him, and knowing his timid 
nature, did not further press the subject of 
the voyage. So it was decided to adhere to 
the original plan. 

That evening maps and gazetteers were 
diligently studied, with the result that they 
fixed on a small town on the East Coast 
where Trevor and his mother might make 
their abode. [t was arranged that Captain 
Meredith should run down there that week 
to make inquiries about a furnished house, 
for his wife intended during the Captain's 
absence abroad to shut up the house in 
Russell Square and take what servants 
she required with her to the seaside. How- 
ever, an event occurred the next. morning 
that made them change their plans. 

(To be continued.) 


his native village. Botany was a passion 
with him, but even in this he was different 
from other lads. To watch the wildflowers 
curtseving to each other under the lovine 
touch of the kind west wind ; to mark their 
growth from day to day; to see them 
turning eagerly to catch the first warm 
beams of the spring sunshine, or bowing 
their heads to the passing shower: to sit 
and mourn by their side as they lay low, 
bent and broken by the fierce north-easter, 
or slain untimely by the first autumnal 
frost : all this appeared to Joe Gibby to be 
of more profit than ruthlessly tearing them 
from their parent stems and mummifying 
them in a " collection.” a 
One holiday afternoon in the late summer 
he had strayed so much farther atield than 
usual that he found himself as twilight came 
on still many miles from home. As he 
turned a corner of the nioorland road his pro- 
gress was arrested by an unusual sight. In 
the valley below him, rather less than half a 
mile away, was a mine, known as the Dee 
dale Pit. and round the pit head there was 
gathered a great crowd, the hum of whose 
voices reached him even at that distance. 
Anxious to learn what had drawn them 
together, he broke from the road and hurried 
directly down the hillside. Inquiries from 
those on the outer edge of the crowd brought 
him the information that a fire had begun 
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in the pit, and that the flames, rushing up 
the shaft, had caught some railway trucks 
standing near the pit mouth, and had spread 
from them to the engine-house and the 
ponderous legs of timber supporting the 
great wheels around which ran the ropes 
carrying the cages. 

By the time the fire had been got under, 
and it was possible to approach the pit 
mouth, these supports had been so damaged 
that it was feared that they would scarcely 
stand until the entombed miners had been 
rescued by means of a huge bucket. or 
“kibble,” which had been improvised in 
plaee of the burnt cages However, the 
engineman, Bill Jackson. had braved the 
danger and had succeeded in rescuing most 
of the men, half sutfocated it is true, but 
providentially alive. Now, however, it was 
rumoured that the dam which had hitherto 
diverted an underground stream of water 
had been destroyed. and that there was a 
danger that the mine might unfortunately 
be flooded by the very means which had gone 
towards quelling the fire. 

Gradually Joe threaded his way through 
the dense ranks of the onlookers and came 
at last to the inner ring. whose pressure 
towards the pit mouth was with difficulty 
kept in check by a small body of police. 
From this position he recognised a friend, 
Dr. Oglethorpe, of Gavin, attending. with 
other medical men, to a number of colliers 
who had just been brought to the surface. 
As these were identified by the manager 
or other officials their names were passed 
forward to the waiting crowd, and now a 
burly father or brother, anon a white-faced 
trembling wife, or an infirm and aged mother, 
would run or have to be assisted across 
the short intervening space. One of these 
returned supporting his son. The crowd 
near Joe parted for them. 

" How many more is there down yet, 
Jem?“ asked a woman. 

* They ve just brought up th’ last of em 
but one, and th' manager won't let Bill 
Jackson nor nobody else go down for him. 
He says th’ legs are that charred as they'll 
not last out another journey.” 

There was a murmur of sympathy and dis- 
may, and then a rough collier near to Joe 
said. I'd go down and chance it if they d 
let me." 

„So would I,” said another. 

* Me, too," echoed a third and fourth. 

“ But why don't they send th’ kibble down 
for him, and let him get in for hisself? If 
he falls as he's comin’ up, he can but dee 
once." 

“ Хау, they say he's lyin’ мі a brokken 
leg a hundred yards or more up th’ workin 8 
from th’ pit shaft bottom. Nobody knew as 
he was there but little Ted Wilson. He came 
runnin’ up as th’ last lot were startin’, and 
begged to be takken up, an’ I reckon he must 
ha’ been off his head wi’ fear or summat, for 
he never said а word about it till they got to 
th’ pit bank." 

“Which on em is it? asked a woman. 

* It's a chap as come wi' a message for th' 
manager. He were at home, but Billy 
Jackson, thinkin’ he were i’ th’ pit, sent th’ 
mon down to look for him there. and I'm 
feared it'll be his death warrant. They say 
a lad might almost get him to th’ shaft 
bottom if he could tak' a crutch or summat 
to help him, an' a sup o' brandy." 

* Eh, what a pity ! " said the woman who 
had spoken before, but who is һе?” 

“I think they call him Bob Gibby fro’ 
Gavin. Does any оп you know him? 

The answer was lost on Joe. Something 
in his head appeared to give way, and every- 
thing about him spun round in a giddy 
whirl. The next few minutes passed like a 
dream. He remembered repeating again 
end again, " He's my father, let me go to 
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him," as he broke from the crowd and 
stumbled across to the knot of people at the 
pit head. By the time he had got there, 
however, he had recovered himself; ог, 
rather, had acquired a strange power of mind 
and body not his at all, or such as he did 
not remember ever to have exercised before. 
It was as though some spring in him. 
hitherto powerless and unknown, had been 
suddenlv wound up. and he found himself. 
not pleading to be allowed to go down the 
pit shaft to his father. not even demanding 
it, but quietly stating his determination to 
do so. 

He remembered about the crutch and 
brandy, and asked Dr. Oglethorpe to get 
them for him. The brandy was there, ready. 
and also hot beef extract, but the crutch was 
not so easily come by. However, the word 
was passed amongst the crowd. and soon a 
man came running from the rear with one. 
Armed with this. some cord and a lamp, and 
the restoratives, Joe stepped quietly into the 
kibble. swinging over the vawning shaft. 
Dr. Oglethorpe cheerily bade him " Good 
luck " ; and one stalwart collier standing by 
ran to him, and, with tears streaming from 
his eyes, shook him by the hand, crying. 
God bless thee, lad! Thou rt a rare good 
plucked "un." 

Then the great wheel revolved and the 
yawning pit mouth hid him from sight. 

He had a perpetual fight to go through to 
refrain from pulling his signal rope before 
reaching the bottom, and when at last he 
arrived there. and the next move must be of 
his own will. it was at least a minute before 
he could summon courage to step out of the 
kibble. 

He found the water to be over two feet deep 
and running like a brook into the workings. 
He held his lamp over his head and stepped 
carefully forward. A hundred yards on the 
green earth and by daylight seems but a 
short distance. but in the dark flooded mine 
it was quite another matter. Joe waded 
bravely forward until,he was sure that he 
must have gone twice as far. when the 
sudden fear that his father might have been 
washed away ог drowned beset him. 
" Father! father!" he called; and in- 
stantly, away down the great vault before 
him, ran a hundred mocking voices, crving 
* Father! father!" till their cries gathered 
into a rattle of sounds in the far distance, 
like taunting laughter, and so at last died 
away. The perspiration stood on the lad's 
forehead. and he feared to wake the horrible 
echoes again; but after a few more steps 
his anxiety for his father overcame his terror 
and he sent out another cry. (Опсе more 
the echoes mocked and laughed at him. but 
ere they had quite ceased his heart gave a 
joyful leap, for out of the darkness ahead 
there came a faint answer. He stumbled 
forward with a hurry that almost proved his 
undoing. for his feet caught on the uneven 

floor and he almost fell headlong in the water. 
Recovering himself, and proceeding more 
cautiously, the rays of his lamp soon revealed 
to him a figure, half lying, half sitting, on a 
rock at the side of the gallery. 

À moment more and he was by his father's 
side, careless of the water that Howed round 
his waist as he knelt. 

Eh, Joe, lad, is that thee ? said Bob 
Gibby. Joe relapsed into his native dialect 
under the stress of his emotion. 

Ay. it's me, dad, reet enough.“ he replied. 

Bob Gibby laid his head backward against 
the side of the tunnel and closed his eyes, 
and from the curtained lids came the tears 
of extreme weakness. 

* Thank God thou'rt come, Joe," he mur- 
mured. "I'm welly done for. Eh! thank 
God thou'rt come.” 

Under the cheering warmth of the brandy 
and beef extract he recovered sufficiently to 


make an effort to reach the bottom of the 
shaft, aided by the crutch at one side and 
Joe's shoulder at the other. Fortunately 
his injury was not 80 serious as had been 
reported. His left foot had slipped on some 
submerged stone. and had torn the muscles 
80 badly as to make it all but impossible to 
put any weight on it. He had crawled pain- 
fully on hands and knees some few yards 
farther till the water had got too deep for 
such a posture, and then after limping a few 
more steps the agony had grown too terrible 
to bear, and. sinking on to the friendly 
stone, he had fainted away. 

Even with his son'a assistance the journey 
to the shaft bottom was a work of pain and 
difficulty, and many a halt had to be called 
to give both helper and helped an oppor- 
tunity to recover their breath and strength. 

They found the kibble at last, апа Bob, 
seating himself on it's edge. grasped the 
chains from which it hung, while Joe ten- 
derly lifted the damaged foot into safety. 
Then, for security's sake, he lashed his 
father round the waist to the chain, and 
placed the lamp inside the kibble. 

“ Theer! " said Bob. we re all safe now. 
Come on in, Joe." But Joe shook his head. 

“ Fm waiting here till they send the kibble 
down again, he said, and, grasping the rope. 
he gave the signal to haul up. 

It is a tribute to the advance Joe had 
made in his father's estimation that the 
latter sat still. convinced that his son must 
have some good reason for lus action. 

When he reached the surface he found 
what it was. 

Afraid the weight of both of you would 
be too much for the supports, said the 
manager. “Gave you the lamp to cheer 
you up, and stopped down in the darkness 
in consequence. Gibby, my man, you may 
not know it—from all I've heard, you dont 
know it—but let me tell vou that you've the 
best lad in Lancashire for a son. 1 wish he 
were mine, that's all. 

A cheer went up from the crowd when 
they knew that Bob Gibby was safe, but ıt 
was nothing compared with the roar that 
greeted Joe as he stepped from the kibble 
on to the platform. "They had swept the 
police away, as twigs are swept before a 
flooded river. and had crowded to the pit 
head to cheer the young hero, and to gaze 
at him and grasp his hand. Е 

“Keep back and give him а chance. 
cried Dr. Oglethorpe. as Joe reeled and 
would have fallen headlong but for the 
kindly arms stretched out to help him. 

Suddenly above the tumult rang out the 
voices of the manager and engineman. 

Back! Back for your lives! The wheels 
are falling!" 

True enough: as though conscious that 
their duty. was done the great wheels were 
swaying on their charred and weakened 
supports; a moment later the whole 
structure collapsed and fell forward with а 
deafening crash into the pit mouth. 


It was Sunday. and the bells of the quaint 
old-fashioned little church at Gavin меге 
gushing forth a blithe welcome into the 
warm summer air. 

Since the preceding Wednesday. the day 
of the fire at the Deepdale Pit, Joe Gibby 
had sunk back. so far as the rest of the 
Gavin folk could see, into the timid nervous 
lad they had grown accustomed to. blushing 
and distressed at any mention of his exploit, 
and avoiding all allusion to it. But between 
the father and son there was a new bond. 
none the less real nor the less felt by both 
that neither had alluded to it. h 

Bob was sitting with his pipe in his mout 
and a copy of the local newspaper in his 
hand as Joe came into the kitchen before 
setting out for church, but the lad 800n 


noticed that no smoke came from the bowl, 
and that his father's eyes were not travelling 
up and down the page, but remained fixed on 
one spot. 

“ Goin’ to church, Joe?“ said Bob with- 
out looking up. 

" Ау,” responded Joc. 

` Good lad. 

Joe waited a moment and then took a step 
towards the door. 

„Goin' to—to—thank the Lord for— 
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for—about Wednesday, Joe?" asked his 
father in a lower tone. 

" Ay! Iam, dad.” replied Joe quietly. 

There was a lengthened pause; and then, 
“ (rood lad," said Bob in a still lower voice, 
“ Good lad." 

Thislittle scene re-enacted itself before Joe's 
eyes as he walked down the road, and as he 
sat in church waiting for the service to begin. 

" I wish Га asked him to come," he kept 
inwardly reproaching himself as the bell gave 


"aper. 


the last protracted appeals. “I do wish 
I'd asked him." 

So concentrated were his thoughts that 
he quite failed to catch the sound of the slow 
limping footsteps coming along the aisle, 
till à touch on the shoulder recalled him 
to his surroundings. 

He turned quickly. His father stood by 
the pew door. 

“I've come to help tha, Joe.“ he whis- 
pered. “Will He let me, does t'a think?“ 


— —————ññꝛñ— — 


“ A x awful night, sure enutf ! " muttered 

the coastguard on duty. He stood 
at the door of the little look-out house on 
one of the wildest bits of cliff in England. 
“Shouldn't wonder if there ain t some wrecks 
somewhere here around," continued he, as 
he began to tramp up and down outside, 
battling against the wind as he walked. He 
was restless, and could not remain inside the 
shelter, Occasionally he caught a glimpse 
of the light from the lighthouse about two 
miles off shore; but the seas were so territic 
that they broke over the very lamp itself, 
and so often veiled the light. 

Suddenly, out at sen. there rose up in the 
darkness a flash, followed by a sharp but faint 
distant crack. 

The coastguard ran back to the signal- 
house, and in a moment the distant crack 
was answered by a flash and a boom from a 
rocket which rang through the fishing- village 
above the roar of the storm. 

As if by magic the lights of many lanterns 
fitted about on the cliff side. and along the 
cove road below. The whole place was 
suddenly alive, and the shouts and the tramp 
of heavy sea-booted men hastening towards 
the cove mingled with the gale and the 
thunder of the waves on the beach and over 
the boulders, 

In almost a shorter time than it takes to 
tell. the rocket from the lifeboat-house broke 
m falling red sparks, followed by two distinct 

ms. The doors of the shed slid open and 
down slipped the lifeboat, manned by her 
gallant crew clad in oilers, sou’-westers, and 
lifebelts. 

Amid brave, but sobbing women. and 
theering men, the lifeboat, commanded by 
à Coxswain renowned for bravery and en- 
durance, “took the foaming sea," and 
rowed out into the storm and darkness 
towards the distant ship in distress. 

But a few minutes in that gale soon proved 
that it was useless to try to row, as the crew 
could hardly keep the oars in their hands ; 
the heavy seas knocked them about like 
straws ; so the coxswain got his boat under 
sail „Just as he shouted his orders to * ship 
pars, а green rocket shot up from the boat- 
house on the slip, which announced to the 
anxious watchers on land and sea that the 

feboat was off. 

NL. on the brave crew struggled against 

dne Increasing wind and sea, and a cold 

т ing Tain—encouraged ever and anon by 

eir cheery coxswain. 

v von now some minutes since a rocket 
n sent up from the distressed vessel 

0 show her whereabouts. 

"TA must be somewhere near the ship, 
5 to me! said the coxswain, anxiously 
кү into the darkness. Shout. men, 

"s I say Now! commanded he. 

At his word of command the crew gave a 


mighty roar, but no answer came over the 


Wild waters. 


A GALLANT LIFEBOAT CREW. 
By E. E. Carter. 


Strange. muttered the  coxswain. 
" We're near the Granite Reef, and that's 
where we see'd the rockets. Well, we must 
search until we tind her," added he. 

His men were getting exhausted with 
baling out the boat.“ which was constantly 
being filled bv big seas washing over her. 

She must ’a drifted near the Bank Rock! 
If she’s there. a pretty job we shall have to 
get near her! " was the coxswain s next re- 
mark. What's the time. boys? Anyone got a 
watch ? " asked he, after a moment's pause. 

“ Half-past six," replied one of the crew, 
fumbling about under his wet oilers for a 
sight of his wateh bv aid of a match struck 
under shelter. “ It'll soon be dawn, added 
the man. 

So the skilful coxswain crept on in the 
leaden light, dodged mighty waves, and 
managed to get round the point, and there 
—ah! 

" Hurrah!” 
she be!" 

Now we've got our work, boys! 
sails ! ” cried the coxswain. 

There's a tug ! " shouted the bowman of 
the life boat. She's comin’ this way! Show 
a rocket to her!” continued he excitedly. 
* She's still comin’ on ! added he. 

By this time the lifeboat had got within 
speaking distance of the full-mgged ship 
Ganges, riding with two anchors out. quite 
near the big cliff—the seas boiling all round 
her and her anchors gradually dragging on 
the sandy and rocky bottom. 

“Stand by. my good fellows ! * shouted 
the skipper of the splendid ship. Stand 
by! Ill signal to the tug to keep in as close 
as possible. The light is breaking, and she 
will be able to read my signal" 

As close as she dared the strong little tug 
held on. Then the gallant lifeboat men had 
a difficult and dangerous feat to perform, for 
to them fell the task of connecting the great 
ship with the small tug. 

With much skill, and in danger every 
moment of getting stove in by the heavy 
seas throwing them against the ship's side. 
the crew took on board the boat the heavy 
hawser ; and, as if at drill, coolly and quickly 
coiled it round and round. so that no kink 
should hinder the tug from giving a smart 
pull when they got the hawser aboard her, for 
thetug'sobject would be to tow the ship away 
from her dangerous position near tlie cliff. 

“ Hurrah. boys! " shouted the crew of the 
labouring ship. 

* Hurrah!” echoed the lifeboat men 
below ; but very feebly, for they were 
almost exhausted. 

* Hurrah ! ” again, as the gallant lifeboat 
crew pulled with all their remaining strength 
towards the waiting tug. 

Now a great green sea struck her and 
filled her. The men, some of them at least, 


There 


shouted the crew. 


Down 


* Toa certain extent a lifeboat ia self-baled. 


were washed about like corks, but they held 
on to their oars with a deathlike grip; then, 
finding their seats again, they pulled like 
demons, till at last, after many times being 
nearly overcome with blinding spray and 
heavy green waters beating almost their life 
away. they got outside the breaking seas, 
and at last—what a time it seemed !— got 
the hawser aboard the waiting tug. 

Too weary for any more Hurrahs ! " the 
gallant lifeboat crew could only watch the 
strain on the good hawser and the fiery 
efforts of the tug and the gradual moving of 
the splendid ship away from the towering 
cliff. A sigh was the only cheer the now 
beaten crew could give, for they had not. yet 
done with the business of the night. Morning 
was come, the storm was not abating, yet they 
had to face a four-mile sail and row for home! 

" Cheer up, boys! " said the daring cox- 
swain. Hearts of oak!” cried he. "Ill 
ease her all I can." 

But many times big seas filled her up. and 
everything was afloat on board the gallant 
boat. 

" Can't do it ! " at last said the skipper. 

^ No," echoed the almost beaten crew. 

“Ship oars, boys, and I'll run оге the 
wind to Newlyn, and we'll go home by road 
and fetch the boat by sea to-morrow, 
You've behaved splendidly, my men, and 
I'm proud of my crew and my boat," added 
the coxswain. 


À few days later a group of fishermen sat 
on the slip near the lifeboat house, smoking 
and chatting as they looked out over the 
sea, no longer tempestuous, but calm and. 
blue—true Cornish blue. 

Fine news, sure enuff!” exclaimed a 
stalwart young fisherman, as he loaded his 
pipe with °“ twist," 

What's fine news ? " asked a splendid- 
looking old salt of eighty or thereabouts in 
interested tones, 

„What. Granfer Peter, haven't you heard 
the news?" said the young fisherman. 
Why. our coxswain is goin’ to be presented 
with a silver medal and a certificate—no, 
that ain’t the word—testimonial, signed by 
the Prince о’ Wales ; and he's goin' to have 
an address read to him about his bravery, 
and his gallant crew, on the night when the 
Ganges was nearly wrecked and he saved 
em from destruction. "Tis all in the news- 
papers." 

“ Well, well, I'm proud to hear it. Signed 
by the Prince о” Wales too! There's honour 
for our little Cornish fishing cove! Bless 
me !—if the coxswain would only come along 
this minute I'd give his hand а grip that 
would make him wince, though I am in my 
MINE ! ГІ go and find him, that Т 
will ! 

And old Granfer Peter got up and walked 
away in search of the coxswain, chuckling as 
he went. 
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CHAPTER VIIL—OUR '" SUGGESTIONS BOX." 


ү notes from ту diary are already 
getting me into trouble. D'you know 
what it is to suffer from Scribbler’s Fever " ? 
]t is quite à new complaint for me, but it has 
had me pretty tight in its grip lately, and 
unless I shake it off I shall lose my place in 
the Footer team, I shall be expelled igno- 
miniously from the Prefects’ Den—and, 
there will be trouble with the Head. I'm 
even beginning to dodge Footer practice for 
the sake of these notes, and the whole team 
threaten that, if I dare to spend another 
afternoon “ pan-pushing” they ll invade 
my room and conduct their kick-about with 
the furniture. 

So I've promised that this shall be the 
last extract from my diary for the present, 
and Bobby is going to watch me closely, 
on behalf of the team, to see that I keep my 
word. I'm allowed to tell you about the 
„Suggestions Box.“ and then my pen rests 
for a while,and my Footer boots work over- 
time. 

The Box was instituted by the Head at the 
beginning of last week. but, had he known to 
what base uses it would be put, I feel certain 
that he would have removed it very soon 
after ite first appearance on the door of the 
Prefects’ room. 

He was anxious that every boy in the 
school who had a suggestion or complaint to 
make should obtain a fair hearing, and it 
struck him that the Prefocts would be 
valuable intermediaries between the boys 
and himself. He thought that there must 
b» many boys who had ideas which might 
possibly be worth adopting, but who never- 
thel»ss might be disinclined to worry him or 
the form masters, and, after consulting us, 
he announced to the school one morning 
after prayers, that those who, at any time, 
had grievanoes to ventilate—other than 
thos» which should obviously be reported to 
the masters—or suggestions to make, likely 
to benefit the school in general, would hence- 
forth have an opportunity of discussing 
them with the Prefects. He had arranged 
that a letter-box should Ъз placed outside 
the door of the Prefect’s room. The boys 


would place their letters in this Suggestions 
Box, it would be cleared daily, those com. 
munications requiring immediate attention 
would be dealt with at specially summoned 
Prefects' meetings. aud the others should be 
held over until the usual weekly conference. 
Finally, those communications which the 
Prefects considered really important would 
be brought to him and most carefully dealt 
with. 

The box duly appeared the following 
morning, and, during the week, it was the 
receptacle for a strange variety of odds and 
ends. They only filtered in slowly for the 
first day or two, but at the first weekly 
meeting there was a whole big budget before 
Sparke, the captain of the school, whose 
spacial duty it was to open the box, and the 
smile on his face when he rose showed that. 
the first week's bag did not merit very 
serious consideration. 

It has been increasingly evident," he 
began, " as I have opened the Suggestions 
Box every evening, that the school as a 
whole does not yet regard this means of 
ventilating its grievances seriously. There 
have been isolated cases where the writer is 
apparently in earnest, but the post in general 
proves that Brocklesby suits the average boy 
pretty well, and that it certainly hasn't 
robbed him of his sense of fun. 

" To give you an idea of the manner in 
which the school has availed itself of our 
proffered services, I will just pick out a few 
of the letters at random. They're nearly 
all unsigned, and not a few of them which 
pretend to come from the Lower School 
are obviously productions by Upper School 
handwriting experts. 

“ Here's a letter, for instance, which does 
not come from an infant : 


“* FOOTWARMERS FOR THE FROZEN 
FOURTH! 
* * AN APPEAL TO THE CHARITABLE, 


KIND Frienps,—The fact has long 
been apparent to the observant eye that the 
Upper and Lower Fourth—the backbone of 


the sehool—have gradually been sinking 
from the proud positions they formerly 
occupied. A secret trouble has been eating 
into their very vitals, kind friends, but they 
had settled down to bear then sorrow with 
Spartan heroism. 

Then one morning came a ray of light 
on their horizon, and the Head pointed out 
the way to happiness—tia the Prefects” Sug- 
gestions Box. No the martyred Fourth re- 
solved to unburden their souls and to seek 
solace in their trouble. It is Winter. kind 
friends. King Frost has us in his icy grip! 


` Foop Is SCANTY 
at schoo! idw 


ays; this year it is scantier than 
ever. Warmth is scarcer still—especially in 


the dormitories, and the Fourth have 
suffered. nightly martyrdom for some time 
past, Must sleep be denied these brain- 
weary heroes? Are their marrows to be 
chilled, kind friends, and their spirits sent 


down to zero while there are kind hearts and 
well-lined purses in the world ? Men and 
women of England! Why fit out expe- 
ditions to the Arctic Regions in search of the 
North Pole when it is to be found in our 
chief dormitory at  Brocklesby * Bring 
along your axes and try to break the ice on 
our soap dishes and water jugs! Our towels 
are frozen stiff! Oh! you millionaires! 
Why waste your Scotch gold on supplying 
libraries for those who don't need them. 
while the Fourth shiver and suffer untold 
agonies from 
“Сор FEET! 


Science tells us that this distressing com- 
plaint is caused by “ the falling off of arterial 
pressure and capillary velocity consequent 
upon the assumption of a horizontal pos- 
ture." That sounds sufficiently terrifying, 
dear friends. but the reality is even worse ! 

* * When the brain is resting and sleep 15 
desired, the pedal extremities should be 
warm in order that the bloodvessels of the 
head may be partially emptied. 

“‘If this is not done. sleep is denied. 
Hence cold feet and sleeplessness are in- 
separable. If nothing is done, the Fourth 
will grow into nerveless, shattered wrecks. 
Their feet are cold! "Think of it! They 
can't even play " This little pig went to 
market." They lie awake in the icy dark- 
ness and “count sheep” in vain! The 
dormitory pipes don't do their work! Come 


to the aid of these martyrs ere it’s too 
late ! 


"'A society has just been formed, kind | 


friends, for the supply of 


“< Вер Socks AND HoT-waATER BOTTLES 


for Brocklesby boys, and a relief expedition 
should shortly be on its way to us. It has 
the support of the Prefects; your help will 
be gratefully acknowledged. on behalf of the 


unhappy human icicles, by the joint secre- 
taries : 


«€ 


° FREDDY FROZENFEET, 
“Вилу BLUENOSE. 


Sparke's reading of this appeal gave 
keen delight to the rest of us, but we ag 
that bed socks were not to be conside 
absolutely necessary, and that, as the circu 
lar was a gross reflection on the heating 9 
Brocklesby, the secretaries should not have 
our authority and support in issuing it. 


- 
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. Suitable. 


Sparke continued: “The next com. 
munication makes a startling suggestion as 
to dress reform. 

* It reads as follows : 


* * DEAR PREFECTS,—lIsn’t it nearly time 
that boys gave up wearing stiff collars, top 
hats, tail coats, trousers, and other clothes 


of grown-up men? I should like you to 
petition the Head to forbid all such silly 
efforts to ape the man, and make the whole 
school dress as boys. The Kindergarten 
should wear, for weekdays, straight knickers, 
bare legs, socks, and white sweaters. On 
Sundays, the Little Lord Fauntleroy or 
Bubbles costume would be found generally 
The Upper School should wear 
Norfolk suits, and trousers should be 
strictly forbidden. On Sundays. they should 
appear in Eton suits with knickers, and I 
think that even the Prefects would look 
better dressed like this than trying to look 
like men. I send drawings, giving an idea 
of the new costumes. 
“* Yours hopefully, 
“° Giving THEM Socks.’ 


4 I do not think," remarked Sparkes, 

that the prospect of returning to the 
clothes of our childhood will appeal either 
to the Upper or Lower Schools, and I'm sure 
that the waste-paper basket wants this note 
and the accompanying sketches eagerly. 

* Here's one, however, that may be more 
sympathetically considered, even though we 
may not feel inclined to refer it to the Head. 
It starts promisingly in the very first line, 
Which reads : 


„EARLY RISING IS ALL Вот!’ 


Then we are specially asked to read this,’ 
underlined four times, and followed by about 
twenty exclamation marks. The This“ 
I a cutting from a newspaper, many of the 
Sentences being heavily underlined. This 


newspaper extract will, I think, interest you. 
Listen Н 


46 € 


` Early to bed and early to rise, says the 
old jingle, makes а man healthy, wealthy, 
and wise But this is wisdom discredited. 
According to an eminent doctor, getting up 
early is a very dangerous practice indeed. To 
egin with, no one should dream of early 
"Sing unless he is quite sure that his heart 
» sound. ` The brainworker should avoid 
Saving his bed too soon if he would attain 
ong life, and a famous doctor tells a com- 
orting story of an engineer whos? long career 
ot succəss was accompanied by persistently 
reakfasting in bed. If when you аге 


you want something to fuss about. 
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awakened you feel you want to go to sleep 


again, go to sleep if you would attain to the 
best of your manhood ! 

The ploughman rises early, but is hardly 
an example of intellectual activity, while 
many brilliant individuals sleep until lunch. 
The truth probably is that most men, in 


RELIEF 
EXPEDITION 


The Relief of the Frozen Fourth. 


sleep leads to brain-fag and that horrible 
modern malady generally spoken of as 
“nerves.” Just as it is good to cat when one 
is hungry, so it is good t» sleep when one is 
sleepy. Different men require different 
amounts of fcod, and similarly different men 
demand different lengths of slosp. There 
would seem to be sound sense in the conten- 
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Suggested Suits for Bchooiboys. 


tion that the man still yearning for sleep is a 
poor worker.' 


* This cutting is followed," remarked 


Sparke, “ by a letter which was evidently 
written bv a youth who was both a lover of 
sleep and a hater of Prefects. 


There you are, he begins curtly, ' if 
This 


991 


question of sle»p absolutely shouts for 
immediate attention. Show the cutting to 


the Head at once, and if you can help to 
get the present arrangements altered you'll 
have done something at last to justify your 
exalted positions. But carefully note that 
it's the brainworker who should avoid leaving 


has been pitchforked into a Prefect's posi- 
tion when he should have been expelled, 
You lanky louts with ploughboys' brains— 
and manners—can get up just as soon as you 
like, but we brainworkers want to sleep till 
nine, breakfast at nine-thirty, and start 
school at half-past ten—or later, if we're 
fagged. 
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ThE PREFECT 


80 p'r'aps when you've studied the 
notion for about a fortnight, and it has 
soaked into your heavy noddles, you'll 
go to the Head and see if you can't try, just 
for a change, to do the school a wee bit of 
good. 

“< Yours, 
„ BRAIN-FAG. 


592 


" Cheery effort that, isn't it?” con- 
tinued Sparke. “ And here's another young 
gentleman with a further suggestion, which, 
if adopted, would entirely revolutionise our 
daily school programme. 

" The letter is headed dramatically, 


“t THE SoaP-AND-WATER FIEND!’ 


but is certainly a little more pleasant and 
friendly in tone than other communications. 

I received last week,’ it begins, ‘a 

birthday present from my pater—a book. 
On unwrapping it I was disappointed to find, 
instead of the Henty that Га asked for, a 
stuffy-looking volume with the rather terri- 
fying title, Vital Economy; or How to 
preserve vour Strength." 

I vas so sick at having this sort of stuff 
sent me, even às a mistake, that I was a 
jolly good mind to return it unopened with a 
cheeky letter, but I turned over one or two 
pages and soon discovered that the Fates had 
sent me a treasure. I must, in duty to you 
all, quote you some of the author's statements 
—he's а well-known doctor, by the way—on 
our worship of such popular bits of advice as 
keep the pores of the skin open and take 
plenty of fresh air." I'd send you the book 
itself, but it’s already on its way back to 


Sparke. 


the pater with an urgent request for Henty. 
These are a few tit-bits I've lifted from it : 

„ The * pores of the skin’ isa phrase 
at the shrine of which many feeble folk are 
sacrificing the last flicker of their energy in 
the daily morning tub. Plenty of fresh 
air' is another tyrant which has claimed 
numberless victims. 

once lost a good patient, who was 
always ailing, by cutting off his daily morn- 
ing tub. He grew strong and put on 
weight, and it is one of his delights to shock 
his friends by telling them how many years 
it is since he had a bath. 

„%%% Too much soaping and scrubbing 
removes the lubricating material secreted in 
the glands of the skin to make it soft and 
supple, and the removal leaves the skin more 
sensitive to atmospheric changes. 

„„The skin is a self-cleansing organ. 
By soaking the body the self-cleansing 
cells absorb water, swell up, and die. 

s * One has only to rub oneself after a bath 
and they come off in little rolls. "These do 
not consist of dirt, as is the popular idea, 
but of dead skin-cells. I often tell people 
that it is quite possible for them to wash 

themselves dirty. They remove so much of 
the protecting surface that they give the dirt 
a real chance of getting into their skins. 
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** * As a substitute for a bath. a folded 
towel wetted in the centre and passed 
rapidly all over the bod y will open the pores’ 
sufficiently without entailing any shock.“ 

Now I think.’ continues the letter, 
‘that these very important facts should 
be brought before the notice of the school, 
and the Head should put in a good word 
for those of us who are " damp-towellers "' 
rather than ^ cold-tubbers, for it is evident 
that the boy who has up to now been looked 
upon as a grubby lazy little pig is really 
setting a good example to his friends, and I 
for one sha'n't be sorry to point the finger 
of scorn " at those dormitory wits who have 
christened me The Musk Rat." І prefer 
to sign myself, 

“t Yours, 
“` A WORRIED WASHER. 


Ido feel. remarked Sparke, when he had 
finished grinning. that some of our old 
grandmotherly ideas might be abolished, but, 
to allow the whole school to sleep as long 
as it likes, and coddle itself with bed socks 
and hot-water bottles, and then to advise it 
not to wash so frequently, opens up altogether 
too horrible a prospect. 

“The Prefects are hard worked enough 
already, and as I'm sure we don't want to 
add to our responsibilities by having to arm 
ourselves with pickaxes and dig the Lower 
School out of their vests once a month we'll 
consign this polite note to the waste-paper 
basket also. 

Our little friend, the * Worried Washer,’ is 
certainly a more polite letter-writer than the 
brain-fagged person who yearns for more 
sleep, but nothing more charming has 
reached me than the next dainty effort by a 
perfect little gentleman. 

" It starts well. for the envelope is ad. 
dressed, * To the Scavenger who clears the 
Refuse out of the Prefects' Dust Bin.“ I 
look inside and read as follows : 

„Save this and pin it up on the wall, 
where it is constantly before the eyes of your 
fellow-Prefects and scavengers.’ 

The communication | am asked to pre- 
serve reads thus : 


“< Dox Ts FOR PREFECTS. 


(J) Don't swank. 

(2) Don't forget that you were once a 
Kindergarten kid yourself. 

„J) Don't try and look so frantically 
superior when you chance to meet a Lower 
School boy down town, and so frightfully 
chummy when you pass a master. 

"'(4) Don't gloat when you're present at 
a swishing. 

"'(5) Don't laugh во extravagantly when 
a master trots out his whiskered old joke for 
the seventy-first time. 

“ '(6) Don't bully the Kindergarten if they 
fail to appreciate your alleged humour. 

"*'(7) Don't expect us to lick your boots. 
Your blacking is no better than ours. 

"'(8) Don't be so enthusiastic about 
giving lines for very trifling offences. It 
doesn't make you any more popular. 

“* (9) Don't forget to practise what you 
preach. 

%) Don't preach keenness at Footer 
and then spend the afternoons ' giving the 
gals a treat down town. 

%) Don't think this is all the good 
advice the Lower School can give you. It 
isn't; but our paper has run out.' 


Now, continued Sparke, all this is 
amusing enough, but we can't discuss that 
sort of thing with the Head, and I hope the 
next communication I have to read to vou 
may be rather more possible. 


“It starts, by way of a change, quite 
politely : 


„ DEAR PREFECTS.—I want you to sug- 
gest to the Head that boxing lessons might be 
given here. Lots of the public schools go 
in for boxing, and I'm sure it would do 
Brocklesby lots of good. Most people who 
know anything about it say that boxing 
should be taught first at the age of ten. I 
don't mean that we should scrap about in 
any sort of fashion, but be taught properly 
by an instructor. 

"*Itsasplendid exercise. It teaches vou 
to keep your temper and makes you better 
able to take care of yourself. It makes you 
quick and observant. It's a sport recognised 
as valuable by the ancient. Greeks, and has 
existed for thousands of years since. Why 
should a sport that was first praised by 
Homer. and has since helped millions of men 
out of tight corners, be neglected to-day * 

Put your heads together and submit to 
the Head this suggestion, 

"C Yours, 
"' A BROCKLESBY BOXER.’ 


»I really think," remarked Sparke, “ that 
this suggestion is a sensible one, and I should 
like to hear your opinions later. 

I have kept, till the last, the collection of 
odds and ends, which seem to suggest that 
many of our Kindergarten friends looked 
upon the letter-box in the same way as the 
little aristocrat who favoured us with ° Don'ts 
for Prefects —rather in the light of a con- 
veniently placed dustbin; and I think that 
the opening for letters must, in future, be 
made considerably narrower, 

It was evident from the envelopes on the 
top of the pile that a bottle of ink had been 
emptied through the entrance intended for 
letters. Among the lower strata of the 
inky mass were two or three gum dates-—half 
eaten, and evidently thrown in while very 
liquid—a piece of stickjaw, a broken pen, a 
lump of soap (wrapped in paper, which bore 
the cutting remark," For use, not ornament `), 
several pieces of orange-peel, with attendant 
pips. and a whole sheaf of torn paper. 

" Altogether. I don't think we can boast 
that our first examination of the box has been 
productive of many inspiring ideas and sug- 
gestions. but I have hopes that, when the 
school realises the real possibility of the box. 
they will endeavour to avail themselves of 
the Head's offer in a decent manner.” 

Though the readings had provided us with 
more laughs than we expected, the one 
serious suggestion. as to boxing. is un- 
doubtedly going to be adopted in the future. 

We talked it all over, Sparke saw the 
Head. and before the term is over the school 
will probably hear more about the matter. 


Hallo! Theres Bobby. in Footer togs, 
beckoning to me {гоп the Quad. Hes 
obviously asking. in pantomime, how much 
longer I'm going to frowst when I so badly 
need practice, and he threatens to come and 
lug me out. 

I don't want to let Brocklesby down in the 
match, so you will forgive me if I drop this 
and run off to change, won't you ? 

І sha'n't definitely say " Good-bye!” to 
you, because, if I find that you are interested 
in Brocklesby. I may let yo u hear more about 
our later doings. It's not. my fault that I 


have to rush away now. | 
Here's to our next merry meeting : 
[THE END. | 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 


A STORY OF 


Author of “The Ivory Hunters,” " The Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega,’ 


CHAPTER 
6 Abdla's adventures and life be 

all told in book form, and in his own 
simple. but not over- polished English, they 
would make very interesting and amazing 
reading indeed; and the ward- room оћсегз 


were always pleased when he came with the 


ship on a cruise up the creeks or round the 
islands. He was sure to take them some- 
where where they would fallin with slavers, 
and every evening he was as good as a 
play, whether asquat on the upper deck with 
the boys around him, or down below in the 
ward-room, when rain fell or &torms blew. 
Says Doddie in his log—a copy of which I 
have on my desk: 

* Old Abdla, the adjective ‘old’ being 
one of endearment, was a bit of a dandy 
in his own way. He wore the Arab linen 
petticoat or long kilt, but over this a scarlet 
gold-embroidered vest, and jacket of white 
or blue, and on his head cither & skull cap 
or gilded turban. He was short in stature 
and somewhat podgy, with round, brown, 
lauvhing face, and eyes that were always 
all of a twinkle with good nature and merri- 
ment," 

Abdla was true as steel to the British 
Government, and many an unsuccessful 
attempt had been made on his life by the 
Arabs. He really carried his life in his 
hand, just as he carried his heart on his 
sleeve. The little man's stories, too, and 
adventures, were well worth listening to, 
for he never exaggerated, and though his 
English was somewhat broken, it was 
graphic, and Abdla was candid and truthful. 

He had amassed a bit of money one way 
or another, and his house on shore was quite 
elegant. 

Marriage was considered by Abdla as 
quite a commercial transaction—as a rule, 
at all events. 

“I hab never marry but one leetle gal 
for lub," he told Doddie once, ‘ and she 
soon go dead.” 

One wife he took unto himself. becauso 
she was an excellent. washerwoman, pos- 
sessed of a splendid assortment of the large 
brass ironing boxes peculiar to the Arabs, 
and had a good connection among ships’ 
oflicers, Another he married because sho 
had ^a loetle house and a leetle cow”; and 
a third because she was old and ugly, and 
thus made a good mistress over the Abdla 
mansion. 

On board ship Abdla dined in the ward- 
room, and at night he tumbled down in any 
corner, rolled in his bit of blanket, and 
ten thousand cockroaches holding revels 
and running steeplechases all over him 
never disturbed him till sunrise. 

There were dhows in those days that 
would make a show at fighting, and then 
run away, and thus live to fight another 
day. But there were others who, when 
pounced upon suddenly by British boats, 
when lying up a creek, wouid resist to tho 
bitter end, and that end was bitter enough 
sometimes, They might even swim on 
shore, where probably hundreds of slaves 
were waiting shipment, and make a sturdy 
tight there. These were northern dhows 
of extra strength and ficetness. 

The dhows sailed "like fiends on a 
wind,” as a sailor expressed it, and some of 
them could show a clean pair of heels to 
the old Billy-Goat, if the latter were under 
canvas, for sho could both sail and steam, 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


ete. etc. 


XIL—A SMART FIGHT—A DUEL—THE LAST BOAT CRUISE. 


High-pooped affairs were these dhows, 
with long, low bows, and usually two 
masts, carrying immense sails. 

A fighting dhow, fearing an attack from 
Navy boats, and being determined to fight, 
might have a thatched roof over the lowest 
portion of the deck, the eaves of which 
would have rendered boarding an im- 
possibility to any but a British sailor, But 
they would have also anti-boarding nets, 
and these had to be hacked through with 
sharp cutlasses before a footing on deck 
could be obtained, and this was no fun 
with the enemy jabbing at one with spears. 

But the revolvers came in very handy at 
such times, 

Supposing that four boats were sent away 
inshore on a cutting-out expedition, one 
was called the doctor's boat. She was 
steered and brought alongside by Doddie 
himself, who boarded ahead of his men, 
and after a fight he saw to the wounded, 
his own men first, and then those of the 
enemy. 

Once, amidships. on board a great nor- 
thern dhow, Doddie found himself con- 
fronted by the Arab captain himself. 

The battle was already practically over, 
and all the unwounded had been rushed 
below, right on top of the poor slaves, with 
which the dhow was crowded. : 

Doddie called upon this fellow to sur- 
render. The reply was a sword-cut that, 
had it taken effect, would have cloven Dr. 
Dod to the upper molars. It was neatly 
parried, however. 

* Don t fire!” shouted our hero, for the 
gunner had pointed his revolver. 
play and a ring.” 

It was really a ducl betwixt an Arab 
sword and a Scots claymore. Yet such 

splendid swordsmen are these “ gentlemen 
Arabs,” aud so good are their blades, that 
Doddie's messmates trembled for his safety. 

Doddie was in flannel shirt and duck 
trousers, with what he called his boarding 
shoes on, and was bareheaded. So, too, 
was the Arab, but he was more heavily clad, 
or, rather, more inconveniently, for he had 
cast off his camel-hair cloak. 

Hound and round they fought. not 
sparks only, but red lightning seemed to fly 
from the clashing blades. 

At last, however, that of the Arab was 
shivered, and at the same time the Arab 
chief himself fell heavily to deck, pierced 
through the right chest. 

Doddie was down next, stretched on his 
back on the deck. 

One of his messmates at once knelt beside 
him in grief and sympathy. 

“Where are you hit, messmate ?” he 
asked kindly. 

" Hit! " gasped Doddie. “ Im not hit 
at all. It's the other fellow's blood on my 
bags. I only want a minute to get my 
wind." 

Very few of the Blazers men were 
wounded, but one fine fellow was killed. 

Having got his wind, Doddie speedily 
gave first aid to his men, then began to 
strip the Arab captain, to seo what the 
wound was like. 

“ Ап ugly wound, through the thick part 
of the muscles, a grazed bone, shock, and 
nothing more.” 

I think, sir," he added. saluting his own 
captain, I can pull this Arab through.” 


" Fair 


" All right.” said the skipper, smiling 
grimly. “ Pull him through, and then we ll 
hang him." 

Three hundred slaves were taken on board 
the Blazer, then. three dhows in all were 
carefully measured to find out their ap- 
parent tonnage, for every ton meant tive 
pounds towards prize money, so the gunner 
who performed this duty took good care not 
to make them too small. The dhows were 
that very evening towed out to sea some 
distance, and in the darkness of a tropical 
night set fire to, after the Arab wounded 
had been removed and the dead thrown 
overboard to feed the sharks. 

What clouds of rolling smoke! What а 

bontire each made! It ht up the sea for 
тапу red miles around; tho rocks, the 
woods, and undulating hills as well. 
A large empty dhow was captured next 
day. She was a slaver evidently, for she 
had slave-irons on board, hidden in bags 
of rice. It was a lucky capture, for the 
Blazer found herself greatly hampered with 
all those liberated slaves on deck, and, like 
the cockroaches, their odour was 
sweet as might be. 

All hands were glad enough when they 
were placed on board the captured dhow. 
The captain and rascally crew of this vessel 
were themselves put into slave-irons, а 
prize crew placed on board armed to. the 
teeth and under command of the second 
master, who was ordered to make all sail 
for Zanzibar. 

The Blazer herself, with Abdla on board, 
steamed farther south in search of more 
prizes, and it was fully three weeks before 
she reached the island. 

The Arab chief had made a good re- 
covery. He was a splendid fellow alto- 
gether, but sad and mournful enough now, 
for he knew that when the Blazer reached 
Zanzibar he would be condemned and 
executed, 

He was, of course, strictly guarded. 

One evening, a few days before the Blazer 
made Zanzibar, Doddie was dining with 
the captain, who, after dinner, seemed in а 
very pleasant frame of mind. 

" Captain," said Doddie. 
for our poor Arab prisoner.” 

“І know you do, my doctor.” 

“Well. sir, would you be very much dis- 
appointed if the man were missing some 
morning ? ” 

“Hush!” said tho captain. “I know 
what you mean. But don't let me into the 
plot." 

Next night Abdla and Doddie went to- 
gether forward to a little cabin in which 
the chief was imprisoned. | 

Doddie spoke to him through the inter. 
preter, asking him if he would be glad of 
his libertv. if it could be managed. 

The chief started, seized Doddie's hand, 
and bent his head almost reverently over it. 

He invoked the blessing of Allah on the 
doctor. That was affecting enough, but 
when he told Doddie that he had a young 
wife and a child, and when Doddie saw 
tears in this strong warriors eyes, he could 
have almost shed tears himself. 

To a question put to the chief through 
Abdla, he replied that he could swim 
well. 

Then Doddie said good-night and left the 
two together. The interpreter, however 


not so 


“JT quite feel 
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soon after entered the ward-room smiling, 
and he never told better stories nor related 
his experiences with more quiet humour 
than he did that evening. 

It was rather late the night after this 
when Zanzibar was reached, and anchor 
dropped in the open roadstead. 

But next day the officer of the watch 
entered the captain's quarters, shortlv after 
sunrise, and reported the prisoner missing. 

The story does not end exactly here, for, 
about s‘x months after this, Doddie and his 
Zanzibareo boy were making their way 
through a lonely street on the outskirts 
towards the beach, where, at a signal from 
the doctor, a boat would be sent to take 
him off. They had been out in the woods 
collecting specimens, which the boy Zaza 
was carrying, when Doddie was suddenly 
set upon from behind by three black Arabs, 
and hurled to the ground, whether for the 
purpose of robbery or revenge upon a British 
officer he never could tell. 

The Zanzibarce lad screamed and ran off, 
and next moment a knife was at our hero's 
neck. With an effort that seemed super- 
human he dashed the would-be murderer 
off and got on his legs ayain. 

He was hitting right and left with his 
fists now, but would have speedily been 
overpowered had not assistance arrived. 
His rescuer was a tall, well-dressed Arab. 
That much he could see by the starlight. 

“Come with me,” he said now, with a 
fairly good English accent. Doddie followed 
him without a word, and before long was 
ushered into a beautifully furnished room 
of a bungalow. 

A pretty dark.eycd girl of about seven 
ran to meet her father, who. Doddie could 
how seo, was the Arab whose life he had 
Sa ved. 

The child's dark eyes rested timidly for 
& moment upon Doddie, but when her father 
said something to her she ran forward to 
embrace him. 

After spending two happy hours in the 
strange house Doddie had an escort as far 
ан the beach ; but never again did he see 
either the chief or his little daughter. 


The Blazer had now been in commission 
for a very long time indeed, even for those 
daya. It was going on for five years since 
she had first sailed from England's happy 
shore, as the engineer called it. Doddie had 
hot been all the time in her, it is true, but 
even three years is a longish spell, and he 
was not sorry when a British mail ship, 
arriving at Zanzibar, brought а private 
letter to the captain stating among other 
things that they might expect to be ordered 
home in about three months’ time. 

The news spread like wildfire through the 
ship, and thero was a gleam of happiness 
"s E m the eyes of every man or boy, 
» in ato There was more merriment 
11 85 „ now around the fo'c's'le. 
17 aes spun, more songs sung. А 
ШОШ d s prevailed in the little ward- 
i ud ‚ though funds were rather low, 
apain Cae agreed to invite the 
table ma inner in the ward-room. the 

& quite crowded with the young 
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officers who sat around it. But the engineer 
came to the rescue, 

"Oh, by the way, boys," he said at 
breakfast one morning, " touching that 
little spread we are going to give the skip- 
per. I fear you must excuse me, because my 
assistant Neville and myself were asked 
a couple of weeks ago to dine with the 
Consul.” 

“Yes. Well?" 

** Well, the Consul, who, by the way, has 
two daughters pretty enough to make you 
throw stones at the parson if they bado 
you, said we might choose our own evening, 
and so I shall make it your guests’ night, 
and that ll give more room at the table.” 

“lts awfully thoughtful and good of you, 
old man," replied the acting ‘lieutenant, 
“so we accept, and I myself will go on shore 
and choose the wine." 

“And I shall choose the roast sucking 
pig.“ said Doddie, “and not only that, 
but ГЇЇ lend my loblolly boy to assist in 
waiting at table." 

Thanks again." 

“ ] wish we could afford some champagne, 
but, alas! it won't run to that." ‘This 
from the assistant paymaster. 

“ Hover a blink ! " said Dr. Dod, which 
means “bido а wee.” 1 think we can 
manage it.” 

Everybody expressed his willingness to 
hover a blink, and all eyes were turned upon 
the worthy Dod. 

"I have in the store-room," he said, 
* two boxes of Moet and Chandon that have 
never been opened, because we have had 
so little sickness that they haven't been 
needed.” 

* Medical comforts ! " said the A.P. with 
a smile. 

„That's it, little boy, but I'm not going 
to cheat the Government. We are all 
looking a tritle pale with our hardships 

There was a roar of laughter, and any 
stranger would have joined, for every 
officer at the table was as brown as a 
partially ripe blackberry. 

“ Well," said Doddie, Ell withdraw tho 
pallor, but vour hearts are all a trifle weak, 
and so ГЇ expend some champagne as 
medical com fies.“ 

Well, that dinner came off while the ship 
lay at Mozambique, and next morning. as 
they cleared up the debris, for breakfast, 
all allowed it had been an unqualified 
success. 

"I say, Mr. G ." said the skipper 
that same forenoon, there will be a good 
bit of prize money due to each of us when 
we reach old England's shores again." 

* Well, sir,“ replied G „ “ there can't 
be too much, can there?“ 

* No, and that is just the point I was 
coming to. I think it will be а good plan 
to send three or four armed boats up along 
the coast north of Zanzibar. Abdla tells 
me we can, perhaps, cut out a few dhows, 
and every little helps the mickle, as our 
good Dr. Dod would say." 

So it was agreed. Abdla was not on board 
at this time, but he was waiting for the 
Blazer at Zanzibar, which in due course was 
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This town or city, even at that time, 
contained about 300.000 inhabitants, and 
what with the Arab Sultan's palace, and all 
the big white houses of foreign Consuls, it 
looked, along the shore, like a city of 
palaces. 

But back from the sca it was something 
very different. Narrow filthy streets, with 
only the crows, the adjutant cranes, blue- 
bottle flies, and burying beetles, to act 
as scavengers. These narrow windowless 
streets were filled all day with blacks, 
Somalis, Arabs, Parsees, Hindoos, and with 
British sailors, so that they were almost 
impassable. 

In the slave-market itself were about a 
thousand victims, men, women, and mere 
mites of children, the buyers being chiefly 
gentlemen Arabs. The sellers a lower caste 
Arab, more brutal and horrible than any 
savage in Afric’s far interior. And the in- 
dignities the slaves suffered would not bear 
mentioning. 

Xo. after the men in batches had en- 
joyed a spell of daily leave, the boat ex- 
pedition up the coast was got ready without 
delay--tirst, whalers, cutter, and captain's 
gig. This was a very light boat, but with 
far greater breadth of beam than usual in 
boats so named. She was well ballasted 
with water, and contrived to carry sail. 
This was the doctor's boat, and the doctor 
was coxswain, while Abdla himself sat in 
the stern sheets. There were only four of a 
crew, therefore, but she was a very handy 
and important craft nevertheless. Thero 
were all the surgical instruments and 
medical stores оп board, together with a 
small magazine of cartridges, both for rifle 
and revolver. It would not be wrong, in fact, 
to say that she was complete in every way, 
and, in addition to other things, had a case 
with wine and biscuits and tinned meat in 
it. For in these expeditions boats some- 
times get separated, and it might go hard 
with any that did not carry arms, ammuni- 
tion, and necessaries, 

The expedition, as far as salt pork. bis. 
cuits, etc., were concerned, was provisioned 
for at least a couple of months, though in 
six weeks’ time it was expected back in 
Zanzibar, or the Blazer, atter a month's 
cruise to the southward, might sail up the 
coast and meet them. 

Not even the crew knew whither they 
were bound until the anchor was up, for 
there were always spies about who ured to 
try their best to get news out of Jack. 
The gentlemen Arabs " used to pay even 
one's bumboat fellow to listen to conversa- 
tion and report what he heard talked 
about. 

The Blazer steamed southwards and cast, 
leaving the roadstead in the afternoon 
watch. But when the red sun set behind 
the lurid clouds and tropical darkness fell, 
she altered her course for one almost due 
north, and kept cracking on with every light 
extinguished. | 

Little did poor Doddie think, as he waved 
good-bye to those on board, that he would 
never more be surgeon of the now dear old 
Billy- Goat. 

( To be continued.) 
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T= were now nearing the end of their 
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THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


Bv ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER X.—MIKE’S STORY. 


and were arranged in little piles ready for the 
loading of the mules. The Indians under- 
took this task, and a period of comparative 
relaxation from the incessant toil set in 


which the lads were not slow to take advan- 
tage of. They explored the valley, up and 
down, for many miles, finding no outlet, 
never once coming within hearing of the 


raging torrent and the tremendous waterfall 
which had almost deafened them on the 
journey, and never once beholding the 
tunnel where the sounds had been silenced. 
Both were not far away, of that they wera 
sure, and they were very inquisitive; with 
sharp eyes they swept their surroundings 
and penetrated every nook and cranny of the 
rocks; but all to no purpose, so far as any 
indication of the way into the valley was 
concerned. 

A carefully hidden and mysterious cleft 
was it, in the very heart of the mountains, 
grass-grown and hemmed in by immense 
and apparently unscalable declivities, and, 
as the lads surmised, at a high altitude, for, 
although the grass was sweet and provided 
excellent provender for the mules, there 
were neither palins nor ferns. The gorgeous 
flowers of the forest were not to be seen. 
Insects were scarce, and the few birds that 
came were not of the tiny, brilliant-plumaged 
species common in the woods and in the 
depths of the barrancas. They were larger, 
and much more sober in their colouring, and 
songless, or else this was not the time of 
the year for their songs. It wasa singularly 
silent valley, sequestered, shut away, far 
from the haunts of men, and seldom trodden 
bv the Inlians themselves, But for tho 
grey and blue and purple rocks, and the 
majestic heights of the snow-clad Cordilleras, 
closing in the eastward view, the valley 
might have been matched by some in our 
own land. Of the secret entrance and exit 
no one knew except the Indians, and they 
showed no concern at the wanderings and 
investigations of Terence and Will. They 
were free to go where they would, without 
the least restriction, for the Indians were 
perfectly assured that the way could not be 
found. 

During the days of toil, Quiller and Mike 
became more familiar with each other, and 
would have been drawn into intimate con- 
versation if their occupation had allowed it. 
They were busy, however, from morning 
till night. Time was snatched for the 
necessary meals, but these were taken in 
company with the others; and, when the 
work for the day was over, they were thank- 
ful, without talking much, to succumb to 
their natural drowsiness andi fall asleep. 
When the few leisurcly days came at the end 
of their task, they drew nearer together and 
indulged in freer speech, while the lads were 
away on their expeditions up and down the 
valley. 

“What was it brought ’e to this out-of- 
the-way place ? " asked Quiller wonderingly. 

* Sure, and I couldn't very well get here 
widout sailin'," answered Mike, with a smile. 
“ Dhripping wet I should have been, be. 
gorra ! if I'd thried to walk it. On the tap 
o' the say I came, and not through the 
middle av it, in as frisky a barque as iver 
danced around the Horn.” 

“ You were a sailor then, Mike?“ 

" Wanst—only wanst. That was my 
maiden thrip,” said Mike, and a lively 
maiden, too. When we sailed into Valpa- 
raiso the sight o' the land set my legs 
a-tinglin', and I walked ashore, just to 
stretch 'em, and niver walked back again— 
niver! The contrary things wouldn't let 
me. They took French leave o' my body 
and walked aff wid the whole o' me inland, 
and left my wages behind. "Twas a mighty 
quare thrick on the part o' my legs, but, you 
see, Quiller, sailorin’ didn't suit em.“ 

* How did 'e ship, Mike?“ but seeing by 
the blank look on his face that he did not 
understand him, he added: “In what 
capacity?“ | 

“ Sorry a bit had I about me—no capacity 
at all, at all. That was the mischief av it, 
Quiller. I shipped, ав ye call it. A.B., afore 
the mast; but I might as well ha’ shipped 
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Y.Z., and on the tap o' the mast, for all the 
good Iwas. The names o' the ship's tackle 
niver came aisy to me, and, at the start, the 
skipper and the mates might ha’ been bawlin' 
in the old Graysheen. — Everlastingly picking 
up the wrong things T was, and pullin’ when 
1 ought to let go. and holdin’ on tight when 
there was no manner o' rayson for it; and а 
lubber they called me, ginerally wi' some 
iligant descriptive word afore it to show what 
particular kind of a lubber I was; so it was 
no great loss to the barque, I can tell ye, 
when 1 shtruck inland at Valparaiso." 

“TI should think not," laughed Quiller. 
“ But Valparaiso be a long way from here. 
Did `e walk all the way 1” 

" Bit and bit," said Mike; “not all at 
wanst. А thramp like that would ha’ kilt 
me intirely. No! I found my way to the 
silver mines, and worked like a nigger; 
and, when Га saved a thritle, on I came 
and found another, and then another, for I 
couldn't stop too long in wan place. I was a 
beggar for broodin’, ye see, and I wanted 
something to break the monotony, else, by 
the powers! the monotony would ha’ broken 
me. And so, widout thinkin’, I came to the 
village where the padre lives, and he was 
kind to me, and it was a comfort to talk 
wid him. I stayed quite a while at a mine 
that he tould me av, back in the hills." 

Near the village?“ 

“Niven miles away or so, not far for a 
fellow wid a pair o' legs on to him like these 
o' mine," and he stretched them out for 
inspection. Spaniards were they up at 
the mine, and known to the padre, and 
drappin down to the village wanst in a 
while for mass and confession ; and greatly 
they needed it, the havthens ! The penances 
o' the padre were popular, mild as milk and 
wather; for there's a saft side to the padre, 
praste though he be, and they knew, the 
decayvers, how to get at it. But what am I 
sayin’? I was next door to а haythen 
myself." 

“ Nay, Mike, not that.” 

Sure, and I was. But ye're a Protestant, 
Quiller, and уе not untherstand.” 

" Mistaken you be there, Mike. Pro- 
testant or Catholic, there be much the same 
sort o` stuff, I do reckon, underneath, and 't 
edn't very far under neither—at least, that 
be my way o' thinkin’. You felt, Is pose, 
that you'd been out of it, Mike, and that 
you wanted to come nearer.” 

“Just that," answered Mike, when he 
found that Quiller was sympathetic. "Id 
been brought up on the saints, sucked ‘em 
up wid my mother's milk, so to spake, and 
was taught to adore the blessed Vargin, and 
to confess my bits o' sins, and to listen to the 
houly mass in the comfortable Latin, though 
little I knew av it, begorra! and, ye see, 
Quiller, to be brought wance more into 
touch wid it all, when I'd narely forgotten 
it and lived like a haythen, was lile a glimpse 
o the green land o' my birth—Erin go 
bragh!” His blue eyes were moist with 
emotion as he fixed them searchingly on his 
companion s face. 

“ "Zackly," returned Quiller, nodding at 
him. "Ido know Zackly how you do feel. 
’Twould be the same wi’ me, Mike, if I 
were to run again' a little chaypel among 
these God-forsaken mountains, and вее 
inside ob 'n a Bryanite local, and hear 'n 
a-shoutin’ ‘Glory!’ Iss! fey, *twould 
bring back to me the sweet Cornish land and 
the wholesome smell o' fish down to the 
foreshore at Mevagissey. Lor’, I can see 'n 
now," and he closed his eyes the better to 
behold the vision. “ Down to q'av I be, 
and the lugger be comin’ in, laden wi? 
lovely pilchar's, and the men a-singin’, led 
by the bass voice o! my own dear dad 
a-singin’ bootifully, ‘Oh. the Lamb, the 
bleedin’ Lamb!’ There Mike, ef it 


edn't brought the salt tears to my eyes,” 
and, opening them, he lifted his rough 
hand and hastily brushed them away. 
Wide as the poles asunder our religious 
notions be," and indeed thev were, for Mike 
understood less of Quiller’s phraseology 
than Quiller of Mike's, but near enough. 
God bless e. Mike—near enough for we to 
shake hands," and he extended his, which 
Mike, nothing loth, gripped readily and 
firmly. And.“ he went on, half ashamed 
of this outbreak of emotion, * we be a pair 
о’ perfec’ softies after all." 

Silence fell between them. For some 
time each was occupied with his own 
thoughts. The Celtic blood was quick and 
warm in both of them. and the Celtic spirit 
in both responded to widely separated 
phases of religious life. It was Quiller who 
broke the silence. 

“ How came `e to leave the mine back in 
the hills?“ 

“The padre persuaded me.“ answered 
Mike. The silver tongue av him wax 
always pratin' about the wonderful sight 
he had seen. Arrah! now, to listen to him 
yed think ‘at the angel Gabriel, no less, 
was usin’ his houlv lips and callin me to 
find that same glistenin’ lode which the 
padre had stared at the night they carried 
him wid the bandage over his eyes. “Twas 
а cunnin' thrick o the padre's to dhrop the 
beads o' the rosaries and mark the way wid 
‘em; but, bedad. the Indians outwitted the 
padre. Ivery blessed bead came back 
with a tinder apology from the Тора, and 
none the wiser was the padre for all the 
throuble he had taken—none. — Ye' ve heard 
the tale * and there was a merry twinkle 
in the Irishman’s eye. 

“Iss! The padre told me himself," and 
Quiller smiled. 

" Himself, did he ? " returned Mike, with 
a touch of surprise in his tone. Artah! 
then, 1 needn't enlighten ye about the 
padre. Не set me on the quest. ‘Three long 
years, ivery year a century, have I thramped 
the mountains, sarchin’ high and low for 
the mine he mentioned, and niver a glimpre 
av it did I git wid the tail o` my eye. Its 
myself that began to think the padre had 
been dramin', when, by a lucky chance. or 
by the guidance o` the saints, I tumbled into 
the barranca. Sure, 'twas a near squake. 
and if ye hadn't found me I should ha been 
in Payradise, or next door to it, by this 
time. But, by the help o' God and your 
own good nature, ye dragged mc out and 
brought me along wid ye; and the padre 
wasn't dramin' after all.” 

" No. These ingots be proof enough that 
the padre was wide awake. Supposin you 
had found it, Mike—stumbled across it your 
self—I reckon the padre would һа gone 
shares, eh? 

“ Half for him and half for me.” : 

„Hm! An easy half for the padre. 

* He gave the information." me 

“Such as it was—iss! but et didnt 
amount to much, only that he'd seen the 
mine, and "twasn't more 'n a long days 
march away." T 

Faith! now, and ‘twas all he knew. 

“ About the mine—iss! I do grant t 
But that half o yours, Mike, would never 
ha' been any mortal use to 'e, nor would the 
padre's half ever have reached the village. h 

“Why?” And Mike regarded him wit 
unfeigned surprise. 1 

“ Because there would ha’ heen a dest 
man in this valley, and his name would e 
been the same as yours; and the he 
would ha’ waited for ever and a day for ! 
return o the prospector.” ” 

The йїп» would ha' murthered n 
whispered Mike, after a moment + reflection. 

Iss, sure! ‘a 

“ Bedad! and so they would.“ assent 
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Mike, drawing in his breath quickly and with 
a sharp hissing sound. 

„And so the padre should ha’ thought o 
the risk, and told 'e o' that as well as the 
other. But the padre have a blind spot 
in the eye ob "n, Mike—a wisht blind spot o 
his own makin'." 

* And what may that be, Quiller ? ” 

“An inordinate passion for games o’ 
chance.“ 

“ Sure, and ye're right there. Twill be 
the man’s undoin’ some day.” 

“T fear it will. Two mules’ load o' this 
precious cargo have to go to 'n, and every 
stiver Il find its way to the tables at Iquique." 

„But the eight ° be saved for ye and the 
bhoys.“ 

The six." 

„The six! What do ye mane? Arrah! 
now, Quiller, there be tin mules' load, ivery 
ounce av it.” 

“ So there be. But the lads and I have 
talked it over, Mike, and two apiece there'll 
be for the lot—two for you, and two for 
each o' we, includin' the padre.” 

“Am I to share wid ye?" asked Mike 
incredulously. 

“Why, of course," returned Quiller. 
“We never dreamt о” leavin’ ’e out— 
couldn’t. Worked like a Trojan have ’e, 
ener to get it, and desarve it you do, every 

it.“ 

“°T wasn’t in the bargain.” 

"There be no bargain. You're one o 
we." 

What will the Topa say ? ” 

"The Topa! What have the Topa got 
to do with it? The silver be ours. Per- 
mission we had to get it, sure 'nough, and 
the Topa had everythin' to do wi' the per- 
mission; but now that it is got we can do 
with it what we like. Terence would be 
main sorry, Mike, if you were to go and 
refuse it. He be the one favoured by the 
Topa. "Twas he that got the permission. 
Cause why? "Twas he that saved the life 
о the little maidie. But, bless 'e, Mike, 
Terence would grieve the heart out ob ?n ef 
you didn't have a share the same as the 
rest. Only ’tes to be yours, mind —yours, 
and not passed on to the padre, not even for 
masses, Mike, and much less for the padre 
to play at ducks and drakes wi’ on the 
roulette tables at Iquique." 

, The padre 'll not git it, you may be sure 
9 that," answered Mike. “ But how to 
thank ye for the same is beyant me intirely. 
Faith! and I'm grateful, but I cannot find 
ну word. As long as my arrum it would be 
i I could find it; and, bedad ! Quiller, it's 
not the silver so much as the word ye spake 
pte now that warms the cockles o' my 
геге word that Dm wan av ye. And, 
КА the powers! mighty glad ат I to be 
x zen Like a shadoy I'll shtick to ye; 
bou be go home, home I'll go wid ye, 
a niver expected to see the ould 
rina. again. It s Terence, Quiller—he 
kive 1 on the shtrings o' my heart like a 
0 rs Read ыг They quiver to the touch 
kin e bhoy. Faith! and I'm all music some- 
aie when the soft brogue av him crapes 

my ears—all music, I tell ye. I’m 
Wan 0 ye 'cause Terence is wan o' ye, and, 


2 we'll not be parted now by land 


(To be continued.) 
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Bird-life in the Scilly Isles.—( Photos by Miss ELEANOR SHIFFNKR.) 
1. Annet Island: Black-backed Gulls. 2. Razeorbills, Pufihs, and Guillemots. 3; Puffins and Shags. 
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A TWELVE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY 


By Rey. B. E. EVANS, M.A. 


Author of “Trials of a Guardian,” 4 Premature Awakening," etc. 


1 different members of the family were 

assembled at the breakfast- table when 
the first post arrived the following day. Cap- 
tain Meredith, having disposed of his other 
correspondence, opened a letter bearing a 
South Wales post-mark and thoughttully 
perused its contents. 

"H'm—this is rather a nuisance, my 
dear," he remarked to his wife. “The 
Thomases write to say they are leaving 
Craig Ddu.” 

Well, what of it? You knew they were 
giving up the house this year, didn't you ? ” 
she inquired. 

" Yes, but it isn’t that," he explained. 
“They are leaving this weck, it. seems, and 
are writing to ask ime to sub-let the place 
for them if I have an opportunity. Listen 
to this," and he read the letter aloud. 


* * Craig Ddu, Llandewi. 

“< Dear Captain Meredith, —As you are 
aware, the Ісаке of this house that I hold 
from you expires in June next. However, 
I and my family intend quitting the premises 
this week, as I am taking up an appoint- 
ment in France. I shall, of course, be 
responsible for the rent, but should you be 
able to secure a tenant to take on the house 
for any part of the time that is still to run 
I would feel extremely obliged. The keys 
of the house will be sent to you when I 
leave, and you will find that the premises 
are in good order, the gardens well stocked 
and cared for, etc.’ ” 


"It's rather unfortunate this should 
happen just now," quoth the Captain, with 
a grimace, when he had concluded. 

“ Unfortunate! Why, it occurs just in 
time!" replied his wife, enthusiastically. 
“That house is a beautiful one, and the 
very thing for Trevor and myself. We 
could go down and take possession of the 
place as soon as the Thomases leave." 

“It isn’t a bad idea. Well, since you 
think you would like to stay there I shall 
write to Mr. Thomas and say I will be 
prepared to cancel the lease when he moves 
out, and let him off the remainder of the 
rent." 

“Do. I'm sure we couldn't wish for а 
better place. It is such a pretty little 
village, or rather it used to be—for I haven't 
been there for many years.” 

* don't think it's changed very much," 
remarked Captain Meredith.“ I was there, 
if you remember, the summer before last 
for a day or so, and found it the same old- 
world sleepy little place as we knew it 
years ago.“ 

So it was settled that Mrs. Meredith and 
Trevor should take possession of Craig Ddu, 
and during the course of the day Captain 
Meredith penned a letter from his office to 
his tenant acquainting him with their 
intentions. 

Llandewi was a charming village that 
nestled picturesquely under the lee of a 
steep wooded cliff at the mouth of a river 
on the South Wales coast. Before it 
stretched & broad bay, rendered dangerous 
to shipping by many shoals and sand-banks, 
the positions of which were marked by 
Trinity buoys. Beyond the river were high 
rounded hills ending abruptly in steep 
cliffs, and farther on the coast of the bay 
was continued by high sand-dunes, which 
were in turn replaced by beetling limestone 
crags where the hills reached out to the sea. 

The Great Western Railway ran along 
the coast, and a high sea wall had been built 


CHAPTER IL.—GOO2-BYE TO LONDON TOWN. 


for its protection. Where the cliffs had 
proved an obstruction they had been 
blasted away, and the line ran on a solid 
foundation of rock, but where the cliffs 
receded the train crept between grassy 
sand-banks to the tiny station in the centre 
of the village. Owing to the facilities 
afforded by the railway, it came about that 
for a few weeks in the summer Llandewi 
was crowded with visitors, not only from 
towns in Wales, but also from places as 
far away as the Midland counties of 
England. 

The village consisted principally of one 
long street of cottages, which ran parallel 
with the railway. On higher ground were 
built houses of more pretentious appearance, 
and where the road climbed up the cliff 
overlooking the sea was perched an ancient 
church, the tower of which served as a 
guide to mariners steering their course 
through the mazes of the sand-banks in 
the bay. 

Trevor received the news of the change 
in his parents’ plans with equanimity. He 
cared little whether the neighbourhood 
where his enforced holiday was to be spent 
lay east or west, provided only that an 
agreeable spot had been selected. 

The next few days proved to be exception- 
all busy for Captain Meredith. He. took 
train to Llandewi for the purpose of in- 
specting the house and interviewing Mr. 
Thomas. Some few slight repairs had to 
be seen to, which the handy man of the 
village obligingly promised to undertake, 
and to facilitate matters Mr. Thomas good- 
naturedly arranged to remove his goods 
and chattels before the end of the week. 
The interview with his tenant being brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion, the Captain 
returned to London and gave instructions to 
his manager for the proper conduct of the 
business during his forthcoming absence. 

Within a few davs his arrangements were 
all made, and his passage to Rio Janeiro 
was booked for the end of the next week, 
so that he was free to devote his time to the 
&ffairs of his household. Now that his trip 
to Brazil was within measurable distance 
the Captain became greatly excited, and, 
under the impression that he was rendering 
invaluable assistance, he rushed about 
issuing orders in every direction. 

Sufficient furniture from the house in 
Russell Square was selected for Craig Ddu, 
with the requisite amount of plate and 
linen, and a firm of furniture removers 
undertook to transport the same to South 
Wales. Then on the Monday morning, 
which fortunately proved to be fine, the 
pantechnicons drew up to the door, and, 
under the commanding eye of Captain 
Meredith, the furniture was safely packed in 
the roomy recesses of the vehicles, 

The family were to take their departure 
the next day. Captain Meredith's ship 
would not sail for another three or four 
days, and as his luggage had been sent on 
to Southampton he intended travelling with 
his wife and son to see them safely installed 
in their house at Llandewi. 

When morning dawned the sky was over- 
cast with gloomy clouds, and later on rain 
fell in a miserable drizzle. For the last time 
for many months to come the maid stood 
on the top step and whistled. А cab 
started from the rank and galloped up. 
She blew the whistle again, and a second 
cab approached. Then the family, together 
with the servants who were to accompany 


them. came out loaded with wraps and 
hand-bags: the Captain closed the door of 
his partially dismantled residence, and, with 
the valedictions of a few urchins gathered 
round to witness their departure, they drove 
off in the direction of Paddington Station. 

To the West-countryman whose lot is cast 
in London, whether he be from Cornwall, 
Devon, or South Wales, there is no station 
like Paddington. When he treads the 
departure platforms beneath the great 
glass roof and looks at the ylistening steel 
rails he sees them in his mind's eve stretch 
far out to the West, far away from smoky 
London, to where the green hills and coom bes 
he beneath the blue skies, with the heather 
and gorse scenting the air, or where the great 
black limestone cliffs look out, grim and 
detiant, over a waste of troubled waters. 
Nou: to the West-countrvman there is 
certainly no station like Paddington. 

But the sight of the polished metals 
reaching out from the station to the broad 
Atlantic awakened no responsive chord in 
Trevor's mind. The mighty express engine 
that was to draw their train, motionless by 
the platform, but hissing as though with 
expectancy for its long run, induced him 
to pay it a visit of inspection, but that was 
all the interest he displayed in the proceed- 
ings. Their seats were taken, tickets were 
examined, and at last the train glided out 
of the station. 

Trevor sat in his corner of the compart- 
ment gazing thoughttully out of the window 
at the rapidly retreating objects. That he 
had entered upon his long holiday did not 
cause him the exhilaration of spirits that 
would be thought natural in his case. On 
the contrary, he viewed the prospect of 
enforeed idleness with dismay. Xo, instead 
of being light-hearted and bubbling over 
with excitement, as most boys of his age 
would have been under similar circum- 
stances, he felt very much depressed—a 
condition of mind that was not at all allayed 
by the weather. 

Then, again, his father was going to South 
America to encounter unknown dangers. 
Trevor looked across at him and saw hin 
smile at something in the paper he was 
reading. How could he be so unconcerned 
at such atime? he thought. But then, he 
had keen a soldier, and could view the 
prospect of danger unmoved, and Trevor 8 
eyes glowed with pride. His father. 
looking up for a moment, caught his glance. 
and smiled. 

“ Well. Trevor.edon't. you feel glad your 
holiday has begun?“ he asked. 

Not very." 

"No? How is that, my lad? When 
I was your age I think I should have jumped 
for joy." 

“J should like it immensely if you could 
be with us as well, father," replied Trevor. 
* But you are going abroad, and I must 
spend the time in idleness.” . 

“Tt won't be idleness, Trevor," replied 
his father. You are to take exercise, ап 
as much of it as possible. The time will not 
be wasted if you return sound in wind and 
limb, with a good healthy colour in your 
cheeks." 

The train rushed swiftly along. From 
the window they caught glimpses of swollen 
streams and fields that lay soaking beneath 
the drizzling rain which seemed to shroud 
the distant view in a misty veil. As they 
drew westward, the downpour, instead of 
abating, seemed to develop into a regular 


torrent. At last they plunged into the 
Severn Tunnel, and, emerging once more into 
the open, they soon reached Newport, the 
busy Monmouthshire town, where the first 
stop was made in their long run across 
England. Then on to Cardiff, from which 
place the stops became more frequent until 
they reached the station where Captain 
Meredith had to notify the guard that they 
were leaving the train at Llandewi. 

“Getting out at Llandewi * All right, 
sir; T'I see that the train is stopped," said 
that official, touching his cap. Any 
luggage in the van, sir?“ 

Captain Meredith satisfied him on the 
point. Then the engine shrieked, the 
wheels slipped & little on the rain-washed 
rails, but at last caught a grip, and they 
were once more on their journey. It was 
now almost dark, but they caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of the grey sca: then sand- 
hills shut out. the view, and when they 
dwindled down the sea had receded beyond 
broad flat marshes. A little town was next 
reached, through which the train. rushed 
with an angry roar and а boisterous shriek, 
travelling speedily across the flats and over 
а sharp eurve round a great headland of 
red rock. Here the engine shut off steam 
as they crept between sand-hills towards 
the station. On one side a long row of 
cottages announced the approach of the 
village; the train ran slowly and more 
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slowly until at last it pulled up to the 
little. platform. 

"Here. we are!" exclaimed Captain 
Meredith, springing out of the open door. 
" Here we are in Llandewi at last.” 

Having gathered their bags and wraps, 
they stood for a while in the shelter of the 
dark station, where a porter collected 
their tickets. "The train, brilliant with its 
many lights, sped forth on its journey, 
leaving the little station darker and more 
solitary than before. 

Captain Meredith asked the porter 
whether the furniture vans had arrived, 
and to his great satisfaction heard they had 
gone up to Craig Ddu that morning. 

“ Pitv it has rained so much, as I'm sure 
the furniture will sutfer," said his wife. 

“ The weather cleared up part of the day, 
mum," replied the porter. "I think the 
men had it fine for moving the things into 
the house." 

"Ah, good! And now," quoth the 
Captain. will you see to having these 
bags sent ир?” 

" Yes, sir. ГИ bring 'em up myself 
after the mail goes out. Thank ’ee, sir.” 

Donning cloaks and overcoats and open- 
ing umbrellas, they left the shelter of the 
station and braved the storm. At one end 
of the platform was a level crossing which 
led from the village road at one side to 
the sands at the other. The crossing gates 
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were open, and they set forth through the 
dark street of the village. Craig Ddu was 
situated at no considerable distance from 
the station, and had the evening been fine 
the walk would have been enjoyable after 
the long tide. At last they climbed a hill 
and turned in through the gates of a house, 
the windows of which glowed with the ruddy 
light of fires within. Captain Meredith 
flung wide the door and exclaimed : 

* Welcome to Craig раи!” 

A tour of inspection was made within the 
house, and the men who had remained in 
charge after bringing the furniture from 
London were dismissed to lodgings in the 
village. The servants, glad to resume 
their respective duties, soon made ready a 
meal, after which they all retired to rest. 

The window of Trevor's bedroom was in 
the front of the house, facing the sea. The 
intense gloom rendered it impossible €o see 
anything of the view when he went to bed 
that night, for not even the outline of the 
hills beyond the river could be distinguished. 
À cold wind blew landwards from the bay, 
causing the trees bevond the house to sway 
and creak, and the ivy leaves about his 
window to beat violently upon the panes. 
Far away, from out the dark mysterious 
void, were heard a few faint cries of sea 
birds mingled with the murmur and plash 
of the incoming waves, that accompanied 
him in his dreams. 
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» у! got your instructions quite 

A clearly, Ramsden 7” 

" Quite, sir. I'm to get that letter." 

“ At any risk." 

“That's understood, sir." 

" And when obtained you'll bring it to 
me here.” 

“ You shall have the letter, sir." 

“Very good. And now good-bye and 
good luck to you, Ramsden, I shall expect 
you within three days’ time." 

The letter shall be with you in that time 
even if I'm not, and I guess it's the letter that 
matters most, captain.” 

Captain Roderick Cockburn, in command 
of an advanced outpost of British troops 
operating near the northern frontier of Natal, 
smiled quietly. “ As a British officer, 
Ramsden, РЦ say Yes to that; asa man No; 
for the letter “Il have to be mighty valuable 
ف‎ to bo worth more to us than you 

" Thank you," the recipient of the com- 
pliment said quietly. And now Ill be 
off. Good-bye.” 

Dick Ramsden swung on his heel, clapped 
on his head the slouched hat he had been 
holding immediately he got outside the 
к йар, and went off to where his horse 
5 hobbled. He walked quickly, with a 
Ss stride and soft footfall, telling of 
е and activity. Не whistled as he 

17 and his youthful-looking face was 
us The prospect of being dead within 

ree days didn't seem to be worrying him 
at all. 


he pod again, Dick," shouted a man whom 
fly." d <“ Why, you're a regular butter- 


« Pretty tough ” 
gh butterfly, I uess, 
laughed Ramsden in reply. 4 j 
" Where is it this time? 
‚ up along," and the young man's 
arm waved indefinitely towards the blue 


A TALE OF A SCOUT. 
By PERCY LONGHURST. 


mountains which form the barrier between 
the Orange River Colony—it hadn't then 
changed its name of the Orange Free State 
and Natal. Be back in three days; so 
long." 

* Best scout this side of Kimberley," ob- 
served a tall. brown Natal Volunteer to the 
English soldier beside him as they watched 
Dick Ramsden's departure from the camp. 

" He's shown himself pretty clever," the 
Regular admitted. 

“ Clever ; there ain't a man hereabouts to 
equal him as a tracker, not even amongst 
the Tottios (Hottentots). He'll follow a 
track you couldn't see with a microscope 
and he'll read it like a printed page. He's 
got the pluck of a Zulu, the slimness of a 
Boer, and he can shoot. My Aunt! he can 
shoot. Well, Гуе been at the game longer 
than he’s lived, and I can’t hold a candle to 
him.” 

" H'm," the Tommy said stolidly, you 
know him." 

“ Rather! Lived not so very far off ; up 
by Glencoe. But those blessed Boers came 
down on his father's place like a shot when 
they thought they were going to wipe us 
out at the beginning of the war. They put 
a bullet in the old man because he wouldn't 
let 'em commandeer his horses, and young 
Dick don't like 'em the better on that ac- 
count, Yes, sir, Dick Ramsden's good, I'm 
telling you, and you won't forget it.” 

Meanwhile the subject of the foregoing 
remarks was taking his horse at a hand 
gallop in & north-easterly direction. What 
the Natal man had said of him was sub- 
stantially true. An unerring shot, ignorant 
of fear, used to long days in the saddle, and 
with a truly marvellous faculty for finding 
out and remembering things (a scout who 
hasn't a good memory isn't a real scout at 
all), he had offered his services to the 
English Army the very day after he had come 


back to his homestead to find the stables 
and stalls empty and his father lying dead 
in his own sitting-room. The Boers had 
done it, so a native boy—just come out 
from hiding—informed him. 

Dick buried his parent, dismissed the 
“ boys," took rifle and cartridges and rode 
down to Ladysmith. A staff officer with 
whom he had some acquaintance, and who 
was aware of his skill and daring, made him 
known to Sir George White, and he had 
been employed as scout on varying errands. 
Sent on an errand to the commander of the 
British forces operating in Natal for the 
relief of Ladysmith, Dick's services had 
been retained. Hence his appearance with 
Captain Cockburn’s little command. 

The latter had just explained to him 
what was wanted. It was believed the 
Boers intended raising trouble in Zululand ; 
were the warriors of Dinizulu to rise in arms 
the English would have a particularly 
bad time in Natal; assailed on both sides 
they might find it impossible to hold the 
province. They would be, as the Boers 
had vaingloriously promised, “ driven into 
the sea.” 

From Pretoria, by way of Laing's Nek, the 
emissary of the Transvaal President was 
expected to come, bearing with him a letter 
from Kruger himself to the Zulu headmen. 

So much Dick Ramsden had discovered, 
having overheard two Boer prisoners dis- 
cussing the matter one night when they 
believed only English soldiers, ignorant of 
their language, to be near them. Van 
Joost was the name of Kruger's messenger, 
so the prisoners had said, and he would be 
staying one night at the house of a farmer, 
a Dutchman, between Laing’s Nek and 
Utrecht. 

This piece of information Dick had 
immediately conveyed to Captain Cockburn, 
and that officer had at once given the order 


боо 


that sent Dick on his journey. He acted on 
his own responsibility. At any risk," аз 
he had said, covered a lot. Dick Ramsden 
was on an errand entirely suited to his 
taste. 

A five-and-forty mile ride meant nothing 
to the young scout. He rode light, not 
more than ten and a-half stone, but it was 
: & hundred and forty-seven pounds of solid 

bone and muscle, tough as a steel.wire 
hawser—and his horse was as fit as himself. 
Within five hours he was in sight of the 
farm, owned by a man named Piet Winkel, 
whereat, the Boer prisoner had said, Van 
Joost would stay the night. 

To say Dick Ramsden was in sight of the 
house does not mean that he could have 
been seen from it, only that he was near 
toit. Two men were sitting on the stoep 
outside, smoking. and with great cups of 
the everlasting Boer coffee beside them, 
but to neither was the scout visible. He 
would have been a poor scout had it 
been so. 

It was on his stomach Dick had covered 
the last hundred yards, taking advantage 
of every undulation over ground that would 
have seemed to the inexperienced as flat 
axa bowling green. But Dick knew better, 
and he had arrived within comfortable 
distance of the farmhouse without the two 
men being in the least aware anyone, 
except the folks of the farmhouse, was near 
them. 

“ Big chap," murmured Dick, scrutinising 
the men closely through his field-glasses, 
late the property of an English officer. 

Amongst the Boers little men are seldom 
seen, and there was something about one of 
the men out of the common to call forth 
the remark. And there was; for he was a 
bullet-headed, black-bearded fellow over 
six feet in height, and apparently weighing 
about two hundred pounds. The other 
was fair, and a good deal smaller. 

Dick knew Piet Winkel, and neither of the 
two men was he. The question was which 
one of them was Van Joost. The other 
might be only a casual visitor at the farm 
(though hardly likely), a companion whom 
the Transvaal emissary had picked up on 
his way, or a comrade accompanying him 
in case of accidents. 

To tind out this fact was Dick’s first task, 
he decided. Having located the letter, it 
was time to see about the getting posses- 
sion of it. 

Like a snake he crawled back to where was 
his horse, which he had left in a donga, or dry 
river-bed, a mile to the left of the farm- 
house. Here he began to make some extra- 
ordinary alterations in his appearance. 
He took off his cartridge belt and hid it, 
together with his rifle; his revolver he 
slipped into his breeches pocket. With his 
knife he partly detached the soles from his 
boots, and cut and tore slits in his flannel 
shirt. He rubbed his clothes in the earth, 
and within ten minutes had reduced himself 
from a neat workmanlike looking fellow 
into a dilapidated poverty-stricken looking 
tramp. Of any connection with military 
service there was not a trace. 

Two hours later the three men on the 
stoep—Pict Winkel had joined his guests 
saw a figure slowly approaching the farm- 
house. He limped, and slowly, as one who 
is footsore; face and hands were grimy, 
clothing torn, and altogether he seemed to 
have been having a bad time of it. 

* Evenin', baas," he shouted, and the 
three men watched him stolidly, grunting 
a reply to his greeting. 

The farmer did not know him, but raised 
no objection to the wayfarer squatting down 
on the stoep, and coffee was brought him in 
one of the customary thick coarse cups. 

“ Good," he exclaimed, as he drank it. 
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“First drink for all this day. Got any 
tobacco ? Haven't had a pipe since the 
rooineks overhauled me.” 

The big man silently offered a bag of 
tobacco; with a word of thanks the new- 
comer took it. felt in а torn pocket, and then 
laughed shortly. 

" No use," he ejaculated, and handed back 
the pouch to its owner. I've been with the 
rooineks.“ 

„ Humph ! " exclaimed Piet Winkel. 

Then began a series of slow questions and 
answers interspersed with voluntary state- 
ments by the new comer, all in the taal, or 
native tongue of the Boers, and the three 
men grunted exclamations intended to be 
sympathetic. They felt sorry for one whom 
the wretched English had treated so badly. 

But theres one thing the rooincks 
didn't find," observed the wayfarer trium- 
phantly. 

“And what's that?“ inquired the fair 
man. 

“ Four bank notes,” was the answer ; and, 
taking off his battered hat. the speaker 
showed where four notes were hidden be- 
tween the felt and a circle of linen covering 
the inside of the crown. 

" Ha! not bad," and the black-bearded 
man opened his mouth for the first time. 
“But I know a better place for hiding, 
friend. than that." 

" Where is it?“ was the eager question. 

The big man laughed and stretched out a 
leg. A secret’s a secret, friend, when it’s 
known only to one," he said sayaciously. 
“ You told yours,’ and he laughed again, 
“though you аге but little, while I ama big 
тап.” 

Richard Ramsden—for he was the tramp— 
bent his head. He may have been confused ; 
perhaps he wanted to hide something. 

“Will you give me shelter here to-night, 
baas?” he said, suddenly looking up. 
" To-morrow I may get to Dundee; 1 have 
friends near there." 

The rooineks are 
Winkel. 

The others laughed. 
have naught to lose.” 

" The notes," the farmer put in. 

“ They will not be looked for in my hat.” 

Again Winkel grunted; then his wife 
appeared in the doorway, and all, the way- 
farer, at whom Vrou Winkel looked ques- 
tioningly, included, went in to supper. 

It was somewhere after midnight that 
the scout rose noiselessly from the corner of 
the living-room where the farmer had told 

him he might sleep. and stood listening. Six 
feet away lay a man at full length on the 
ground snoring heavily; it was the fair- 
headed man. But he was not the only 
noisy sleeper, for a perfectly continuous 
rumble of bass snores filled the room, issuing 
from behind two partially closed doors 
opening out of the great chamber, In one 
of these slept the farmer and his wife; to 
the other the big black-bearded man had 
retired. 

It was to this door that Dick Ramsden 
turned. That the big man was Van Joost 
he was assured ; if not, why the room to him- 
self? And was it not he who had stretched 
his legs and spoken of a good hiding-place ? 
It was in Van Joost’s boots the scout in- 
tended to search for the President’s com- 
promising letter. 

Ranisden's boots were off, and he made 
no noise in crossing the room. Pushing 
open the door, he saw the big man lying on 
a truckle bed, his boots beside it. To lift 
the heavy boots from the floor, to run his 
hand within and lift up the loose sole inside 
was the work of an instant. In the left 
foot he drew blank. within the right boot, 


beneath the inner sole, his fingers touched 
paper. 


there,” observed 


“What of it? I 


He did not stay to look at it. Whipping 
his hat off his head he thrust the square of 
paper beside the notes (which were very real 
and represented all the money he owned) 
within the lining. As he went through the 
door to retire he came face to face with Piet 
Winkel. 

Dick was no dilatory mover, but the 
farmer was quicker even than he. 
" Machtig!” he shouted, o you would 
thieve, eh," and he leaped at the young 
man. 

A left-hander met him in the face, but it 
did not stop him, and his arms went round 
Dick. A right-hand punch might have 
done the trick, but the scouts right hand 
was engaged in ramming his old felt hat 
tichtly on his head. Ах it waa, he was 
almost overborne by the Dutehman's 
superior weight. Gripping. he tried to 
throw the farmer and esca pe. 

The fair-headed man awoke and scrambled 
to his feet ; Van Joost awakened and ran from 
his room, boots in hand. and in the doorway 
of the other bedroom stood Tanta Winkel. 
In ten seconds a pretty scene of confusion 
was to be witnessed. 

The fight in the dark did not keep for 
long: the stout vrou had a candle lighted 
when she understood what was toward, 
and Dick found himself seized. from behind 
by the other Boer. Madly he struggled. but 
to free himself was impossible, and Van 
Joost joining in. he was overpowered and 
thrown on the floor, where Winkel’s massive 
weight kept him. 

" Ach ! the schelm ! " cried Tanta Winkel, 
and she came to look down on the prisoner. 
" What was he doing * "' 

" He was stealing," 
swered readily. 

Stealing? Stealing what * ” 

“Machtig! How should I know? I 
woke up and Т did not see him in his place 
so I knew he was stealing "—«uite satistied, 
if illogical. | 

"No," cried the dame angrily, that is 
what comes of letting these schelms into the 
house. What have you taken, rascal *" „ 

“I haven't taken anything of yours, 
Dick contrived to gasp. 

* Thou arta liar! " Winkel cried, prodding 
his captive in the chest. If not stealing, 
what were you doing, awake. and on your 
feet at midnight in my house?!“ | 

“Turn out his pockets and sec," cried 
Vrou Winkel. 

“I have " began Dick, when suddenly 
he was interrupted by a wild yell. Е 
“ Machtig ! It is my letter he has stolen! 
yelled Van Joost, and he ran forward 
excitedly holding in one hand his right boot. 
„Off with vou! Off with you! "—this to the 

astonished Winkel. He has my letter!" 

* Letter what letter? “ cried Winkel. 

" The letter from Ach! out of the 
мау!” 

Maddened by his loss, the big Boer seized 
Winkel by the collar and dragged him off 
Dick, intending to secure and search him. 
But no sooner did the scout find himself 
relieved of the farmer's crushing weight 
than with a back spring he leaped upright. 

„Hold him!“ screamed the giant, and he 
dashed at Dick. 

Stooping, Dick waited, ducked, caught 
Van Joost around the shins, and with 4 
jerk hurled him on his face. The hat was 
still on his head and he made a rush for the 
door, which was standing open.  Eluding ап 
elephantine grab by Winkel, he—the letter 
was more precious than gallantry—push 
Tanta Winkel aside, dashing the candle 
from her hand, and ran into the fair-headed 
man who flung himself in bis path. There 
was а collision; the Boer grunted, grunted 
again, and then gasped as a hard fist, with a 
hundred and fifty pounds behind it, uo 


her husband an- 
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him in the midriff, and the next instant 
Dick was flying across the stoep, while 
behind him sounded shouts of alarm and 
Vituperative exclamations as the Dutch 
folk bumped into and grabbed each other 
in the dark. 

Back already!" cried Captain Cock- 
burn when his scout rode into camp next 
forenoon. “ Have you got the letter?“ 


—— —— — 


"ees June” is a term that may be 

applied to Rhodesia more literally per- 
haps than to almost any other country in 
the world. Day after day-—looking to the 
horizon-—looking north, south, east, and 
west, one may see either the thrilling, 
pulse-stirring onrush of the “thin red 
line“ or the tall, dark, spiral column, 
signalling far and wide to the agricultural 
settlers to beware, for the fire-demon is 
abroad. 

And then the settler who is wise keeps & 
sharp look-out; for the fire-demon 13 
capable of punishing him badly if he is 
negligent and seorns his warning. He may 
be seven or eight miles off, but it makes no 
difference in the need for watchfulness, for 
in Rhodesia it would seem that the winds 
of heaven retain yet much of the primitive 
lawlessness of a land but a few years back 
an uncivilised, unknown tract of earth, and 
blow hither and thither, this way and that, 
entirely as they please. A fire started in the 
morning, safely heading northwards to clear 
uncultivated land, may in the afternoon he 
a riotous army of fire-tiends, bounding and 
tearing southwards, indifferent alike to dry 
grass or dry crops—devouring frantically 
whatever blocks their way—leaping. tearing, 
dancing, roaring, hissing, crackling, and 
mad for more mischief. 

It is not the prairie fire of America, for 
that is a wall of flame that advances more or 
less steadily and persistently across a plain 
of dry grass—terrible in all truth, but 
steadfast and sure in its track. The veldt 
tires of Rhodesia are possessed. with the 
very demon of mischief. They play hide- 
and-seek among the kopjes—running: round 
this one and over that for no apparent 
reason. They die down altogether—as if 
pretending they are tired and have had 
enough of the riot-—only to burst gleefully 
into renewed activity directly their settler 
opponent is likely to be safely back at his 
ordinary work. They start wildly and 
hilariously to the west, and sneak along a 
valley behind a kopje, to wait until the 
wind changes. and then go ravening off to 
the east. Sometimes they divide, and 
while the settler with all his boys is fighting 
to save a patch of mealies at one end of 
his farm, a small band of the fire-fiends will 
slip away unnoticed, and before the poor 
settler has had time to recover his breath 
from one strenuous fight, he receives the 
tidings that à branch of the attacking army 
is bearing down with awful force and rapidity 
from quite another direction, heading straight 
for his thatehed sheds, or maybe his stable, 
or maybe his home itself. 

Sometimes it would seem that the locust- 
fiend and the fire-demon go hand in hand, 
with their aim and end destruction. 

The low-lving cloud over the farthest 
kopje has а sinister appearance. Is it rain? 
the farmer asks, straining his eyes, or is it a 
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“Thats what I went for,” 
answer. 

The Englishman laughed. ^" You gencer- 
ally get what you want, it seems to nie." 

" Last night I got more," the scout 
replied. * I'm feeling now as if I had a 
broken breastbone.” 

And the others, what have they got?“ 
inquired the officer, taking the letter Dick 
removed from his hat lining. 


was the 
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RHODESIAS “THIN RED LINE.“ 


By GERTRUDE PAGE, 


Author of “ Roughing It" “Life in Rhodesia,” ete, ete. 


mist cloud rising from some marsh ?—ог 
ts at locusts? There із a waiting suspense, 
and the cloud moves nearer, spreading and 
thinning as it comes. Then in the sunlight 
there is a glitter of wings almost like white 
enowflakes--falling, falling--and on the 
ground there is a new covering of brown like 
а layer of small dead leaves. or, where the 
sun catches them, like white pebbles. and in 
the air all around flying insects as the sand 
of the sea or the drops of а rainstorm for 
multitude. 

At once every hand is requisitioned to 
try and save the crops. Hitherand thither; 
waving branches, beating tins, shouting; 
up and down, backwards and forwards; 
driving—driving ; every available human 
being on the farm working like a yalley- 
slave. Fires are lighted to try and smoke 
them off. Small tires these, kept in smoky 
subjection by much damp grass. 

But some one else has left one fire to 
please itself, perhaps, after getting rid of 
the swarm, or some one has lighted grass 
carelessly, or a nigger has been warming 
himself on the veldt, and presently, in the 
midst of the desperate driving comes the 
dreaded alarm. A boy perhaps sees the 
tell-tale column. “ Motar, Boss! Motar!” 
and he points towards some unguarded 
acreage where the density of the smoke 
reveals the immediate need for action. 
Wearied and breathless, the“ Boss " rushes 
off with half his boys to meet the onrush 
of the devastating " thin red line." 

And who can describe the extraordinary 
fascination and dread intensity of that 
onrush, and how it gets the blood up, and 
thrills to the marrow, like an encounter with 
some actual personality—a hand-to-hand 
contest forthe mastery. It is one of the very 
few things that rouse a Mashona. А line of 
them will mect a fire dauntlessly, going 
right into the flames with their branches, 
and beating right and left, forgetful of 
everything but the fray, and raising the 
shout of excited English schoolboys when 
their efforts are crowned with success. 
The locusts, on the other hand, take the 
spirit out of one and all The pitiless 
driving, driving, is wearisone in the ex- 
treine; up and down, up and down the 
~oung green crops: while the ground shows 
in brown patches all around in spite of their 
efforts, and red carth away in the distance 
proclaims that over there the protectors 
have been outnumbered and the precious 
crops ruthlessly demolished under their very 
eyes, 

The boys and their boss will fight the 
* thin red line" with an energy that never 
flags and is but rarely worsted, but the 
Plague of Egypt taxes every atom of grit 
&nd purpose to the uttermost, and oftener 
than not wins through all defences, and 
passes on, leaving bare tracts of earth 


“ A stomach-ache or two,” answered the 
scout. But say!” 

“Well +” 

“ГИ want a new shirt and pair of boots 


next time you happen on such things. These 
of mine are positively ruined.’ 
“Ko might we have been," muttered 


the officer, who had broken the letter and 
was reading it— No might we, but for 
you." 


where the young green blades were glad- 
dening the landscape and the sower but a 
few hours before. 

During the last fire season ] witnessed 
more fights and fiereer tires than usual. 
The first bad one that we watched with 
breathless interest from a rocky knoll 
took & headlong furious course towards 
our next-door neighbours homestead and 
mea es We hoped and prayed. he waa 
read for it, but we could do no more. A 
messenger would have been outrun a 
hundred times over, for the fire-demon 
travels at ап incredible pace with a fresh 
wind behind it and a tract of dry grass 
ahead. But this one should never have 
been lighted, with such a wind blowing 
straight for a neighbours farm, and our 
hopes and prayers were mingled with 
denunciations of some one's. carelessness. 

“Are we quite safe 77? I asked, not 
without misgivings. 

" Quite," came the ready answer from 
the man beside me, "E have ploughed 
land between the fire and my mealies. It 
could only get at them if it came over the 
top and down the side of that tall, stony 
kopje." 

© And supposing it did?“ I inquired. 

„Oh. but it won't "— lightly the wind 
is taking it well to the north.” 

1 don't know which of us would have seen 
the flame first. Our eyes. were chietly on 
the sweeping, rearing line chasing towards 
a marsh. Would the marsh stop it. we 
wondered, and watched breathlessly while 
the maddened flames shot up into the air 
at receiving a first check. Then there was 
a terrific cracking and denser smoke. 
“Why, it's going through!” exclaimed 
the man excitedly, and 1 felt my pulses 
thumping with the stress, while I watched 
that passionate, furious, headlong charge 
right into the marsh, and knew that if our 
neighbour, in anxious waiting, was pinning 
his faith on that possible barrier he was now 
fighting with every nerve strained and with 
every help available to outwit the enemy. 

A few minutes might mean several 
hundred pounds lost or saved—for the 
devastating line was heading straight for 
his unreaped mealies. And even as we 
gazed transfixed a shout went up from 
somewhere. The man turned sharply, and 
then, with a quick upward glance to that 
tall, rocky kopje, muttered а breathless 
„Oh!“ and commenced to run recklessly 
down over the stony ground, calling a8 he 
ran to any " boy" who might be within 
earshot. 

I ran too. 

It was the only thing to do. For, follow- 
ing that quick upward glance, among the 
stubbly trees on the kopje top I had seen, 
as he, the red danger signal mysteriously 
waving in the branches. 

How we ran! Was ground ever 80 


difficult and wearisome before! "The very 
earth seemed to rise up and bar our footsteps, 
or to pitilessly magnetise them that they 
dragged. Through the river he splashed, 
headless of stepping-stones, and I after him, 
while from one direction and another black 
figures appeared to spring out of the ground 
and run, run, run. even as we. Again a large 
sum hung in the balance, and the reaping 
or losing а reward for much hard work. 

But surely, surely, no fire could leap that 
stony surface—could travel down that 
precipitous kopje side! Perhaps not, but 
when the blood of the fire-fiend is thoroughly 
roused it pays little heed to obstacles. If 
there is a way round it will find it. And it 
was the way round " which was baffling us. 
Beside the ploughed land was a thin track 
of long grass, and. sneaking among the 
boulders, the enemy had lit on this and was 
racing—even as we—to win through to the 
coveted prey. 

On the flames came—on, on—lauhing, 
leaping, hissing, dauntless. Oh, should we 
ever reach that one point where a rescue 
was possible! The man was flagging 
visibly—he had almost outrun his strength. 
My own knees seemed giving way under me. 
Then—oh, joy of joys two black figures ap- 
peared suddenly ahead, armed with branches, 
and leapt gloriously to meet the foe. 

Beat! beat ! We saw them—the branches 
raised high above their heads, their black 
bodies outlined clearly against the leaping, 
maddened flames, holding the enemy 
momentarily in check till further help 
arrived. With renewed vigour the rescuing 
party struggled on, and plunged valiantly at 
the critical moment right into the heart. of 
the fight. I saw the flames give one wild 
leap, while their noise was as the derision of 
a myriad foes, and the next moment a terrific 
crackling and roaring proclaimed that they 
had leapt the road and were in the mealies. 

Yes, they were indeed in the mealies: 
but the rescuing party was there also, 
meeting fearlessly the furious onslaught. 

only remember now that afterwards 
the man found me crying, though wholly 
oblivious of the fact. and just as ready to 
laugh, and that while he and his plucky 
helpers rested, blackened and breathless, 
eside the scene of their triumph, a whirl- 
wind like а song of gladness went dancing 
through the swaying mealies, tossing dry 
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leaves in hilarious glee to the heavens, and 
making a joyous rustling like the clapping 
of many hands, which spread throughout 
their length and breadth. Only one bag 
had been lost out of à possible three hundred 
and fifty, and the victory was gloriously 
won. Over on the other side of the 
blackened, devastated track a like song of 
gladness rustled through our neighbour’s 
crops also, for his defence had been likewise 
successful, and only a minimum amount of 
damage was sustained. 

The next scare we had was less critical, 
because a broad space had been carefully 
burnt all round the crops for protection, 
but it was equally surprising, because there 
was no farm in the direction from which 
the fire came within about seven miles. 
With a casual glance at the far-away black 
column we sat down to lunch, and merely 
wondered that T should be burning 
grass with such a high wind blowing. 
After lunch we sauntered out on to the 
verandah to laze, when the man suddenly 
stood still and exclaimed: That fire 
looks as if it had travelled from T "в to 
our river." We hurried to a spot where we 
could get a clearer view, and stood a few 
moments with bated breath. 

"Ive burnt a wide space round the 
mealies,” he said, “ but there's such a wind 
—] hope it isn't heading for them." He 
grew restless. I wonder if I'd better call 
out the boys," he muttered irresolutely— 
for the midday rest was not yet ended. 
He started, in that same irresolute manner, 
towards the house again, while I stood with 
straining eyes towards a rise in the dry 
grass about two miles distant over which 
the fire must come—if it came. 

“Can you see anything *" he asked. 
half turning back. I think it has veered 
off towards B——’s. The wind is changing 
about so." 

I caught my breath suddenly. Was that a 
red tongue of flame appearing above the rise ? 
He saw my taut, fixed watch. and started 
towards me, and at that same moment 
the red signal waved over the distant hill. 

“It's there! It's coming!” I gasped. 
Then I began to run down the steep rocky 
side of the kopje, while the man dashed 
back to the house to shout to the boys 


before coming after me pell-mell. I never 
know why I run at these times. A woman 
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could not possibly venture near the fires 
for fear of her skirts catching; but it is 
equally impossible to stand still and do 
nothing, so 1 ran with the rest. 

On this occasion the boys took a short 
cut over a steep kopje, and as the man and 
I struggled along the ordinary road they 
came crashing down the hill-side in ones 
and twos. And again we were only just in 
time, for so blustering was the wind it 
literally flung pieces of lighted grass across 
the guarded space into the mealies, and the 
boys had a desperate fight with one or two 
blazing patches. But victory once more 
crowned their efforts, and the “thin red 
line," baffled at every point where it could 
do any harm, went sweeping up a kopje of 
stunted trees on one side, and danced in an 
infuriated revel down to a river’s brink on 
the other. 

It is at night, however, that these fires 
present the finest spectacle, burning slowly 
and steadily up kopje sides and glimmering 
far into the night, like fire-flies all over a 
mountain or the lights of a cliff-side sea- 
port viewed from the ocean. 

Only once I saw a big fire actually travel 
by night, for there is very seldom wind 
enough to carry it; but on this one occasion 
no grander illustration could be conceivable 
of Dantes Hell. The fire-demon swept a 
line of kopjes which contains many grassy 
hollows and vleis, and the effect, of the 
varying degrees of fire, and the continually 
changing lights and shades--from. dull red 
to smoky hollows and blazing, leapiig 
flames—was absolutely indescribable, and 
unlike anything to be scen elsewhere. It 
was indeed as if a troop of hell-hounds was 
let loose, and now and then in their mad 
career, іп blood-red caverns surrounded. by 
dense black smoke, to the accompaniment 
of a hideous hissing and crackling, it was as 
though they halted to worry some helpless, 
unfortunate prey. 

Meanwhile, throughout the dry season the 
"thin red line" continues its sweeping 
course across a dried-up land, waving its 
danger signal from some far horizon or 
raising its voice with that note of mad 
revelry near at hand---not always destroying 
—but more often preparing the way for a 
springtime of unparalleled loveliness, of 
flowers, and verdure, and growing things. 


A QUESTION OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 


HAVE always maintained," said Роп- 
: derby, "that present-day education 
8 very poor stuff. Considering the rates 
we pay for it, we don't get anything like 
value for our money." 
m Wheeled round on his stool and faced 
€ office. The other clerks looked up 
ш and stopped work. They knew his 
"tle ways. It was five o'clock, and they 
is nearly finished in any case. Ponderby 
Coupe finished —firat as usual—and 
ie now disengage his intellect from the 
0 Кү drudgery of balancing the 
Office Ledger to deal with something 
more worthy of its powers. 
i eet night,“ he continued. I was 
ach кү to à working lad who had been to 
E Hol until he was fourteen, and I happened 
| T 5 to . (ош Не 
m to grasp the point of my 
eg во I said, * Don't уоп know who 
тег Cromwell was? 
< ‘Course I do, he replied. 
Well, who waa he ? ' I asked. 
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‘less pretentious neighbours. 


Dv James GAULD, 
Author of “Mr. Miggs Great Idea.” 


* * Why, one of them there Apostle chaps 
you read about in the Bible.’ ” 

The staff grinned, and perhaps the 
broadest grin adorned the face of Green, the 
junior. Anyhow, Ponderby pounced on him 
at once. 

“ There is Green grinning like a shark," he 
said, sadly rather than scornfully, “and I 
expect he knows about as much about 
Cromwell as that poor lad did." 

Green flushed, and made as if to speak. 

“ Don’t interrupt me," said Ponderby. 
* I meant nothing personal. I опу wanted 
to say that our grammar schools turn out 
material very little superior to that of their 
For example, 
they may say they will teach you to speak 
French like a native. Judging from the 
usual result, the native ' they refer to must 
be an oyster. They give you a smattering 
of Latin and mathematics, and let you sniff 
a few smells in a laboratory, but of your 
native language and general every-day 
knowledge they teach you nothing. 


“Mind you, 1 don't pretend to be any 
better than my neighbours. I speak in the 
true spirit of humility. holding even myself 
up as an awful example of the system. I 
can't spell for toffee, and when I write a 
letter I must have a dictionary at my elbow 
the whole time." 

“I can testify to the truth of that," 
chimed in Green. 

" Then we all know what a poor writer 
Green is,” continued Ponderby. “I really 
don't know how he got into the Bank, 
especially as his general knowledge is on a 
par with his writing." 

Here, Mr. Ponderby, that isn't fair," 
cried Green. Why single me out in par- 
ticular? I'm as good as Gadsby here, 
anyhow.” 

Not quite," answered Ponderby. Не 
has been to a handwriting class, you have 
not. But when we consider that he is two 
years older than you, perhaps you are right. 
us two years form a set-off against the 
class. 
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At this juncture Gadsby made a few 
remarks which need not be reported. 

“ Violence is no argument," said Ponderby 
severely. ‘‘‘ The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof.’ You two young men 
are studying for the Institute Examinations, 
and yet I don't believe you could pass a 
simple test in general knowledge.“ 

"IH bet I could," they shouted simul- 
taneously. 


" Very good. We shall see," answered 


Ponderby, clearing his throat. The other 


clerks gathered round to watch the fun. 

“ First of all,” he continued, an inscrutable 
expression on his face, “ can you tell me who 
was Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane’ ? 

There was silence for a little while. The 
two lads looked at one another, perplexed. 
The clerks tittered. Ponderby sat carelessly 
tapping his penholder on his knee, waiting. 

* You never heard of her, eh > ' he said, 
his eyes beginning to twinkle. 

“ No; you're having us on," blurted out 
Green. “I don't believe there is such а 
person." 

© You are right," answered Ponderby. 
“She is dead. Perhaps you can tell me, 
then, who was the ‘ Minstrel Boy,' and what 
did he do? Again a strained silence. 
The two lads flushed under the battery of 
quizzical eyes. - | 

Wasn't he a nigger on the sands some- 
where + ” ventured Gadsby. 

He was not," said Ponderby. “ Have 
you heard of the Boy who stood on the 
burning deck' ? " 

„Of course we have! they cried eagerly. 

"That so! What was his name?“ 

You might have heard a pin drop. Gadsby 
shuffled his feet nervously. Green turned up 
his eyes and screwed his brows. “Гуе 
heard it," he said. 1 know it quite well.“ 

" What was it? 

„I've forgotten," he replied, in tones so 
disconsolate that everybody—even Gadsby 
—roared. 

Ponderby waved his hand for silence. 

“I see that your knowledge of the past 
is very poor. I shall now try you with an 
up-to-date question. Who were Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and what did they do? 

"That's an easy one," cried Green. 
„They were the two chaps who fought for 
the championship of the world, and Sullivan 
won." 

This was hailed by another general laugh, 
into which Gadsby broke: “ That shows the 
sort of rubbish you read, Green. I had the 
answer ready, but you've driven it clean out 
of my head. Let me see Gilbert and 
Sullivan! Didn't they write * The Song of 
the Shirt,” Mr. Ponderby + ” 

Again came а shout of laughter, during 
which Ponderby sat gravely shaking his 
head. When silence was restored he said, 
slowly and patiently, " You really don't 
deserve another chance, but I sball give 
you one more. J understand you are both 
musical. Gadsby thumps the piano and 
Green makes night hideous with his screech- 
ing. Now I ehall whistle a tune, and when 
1 have finished I shall expect you to name 
it for me. Do you think you can do that? 

* Rather ! " was the prompt reply. 

* Good !" Ponderby puckered up his 
mouth and with infinite gravity whistled the 
air of Onward ! Christian soldiers! 

* T've got it ! " cried Green, before it was 
finished. 

Ponderby stopped. Well?“ 

It's Annie Laurie, of course ! ” 

Ponderby rose slowly. Gentlemen,“ he 
said, what need have we of further 
evidence ? The condition of things is worse 
than even I imagined. I shall deem it my 
duty to lay the facts before the highest 
authorities. This is a matter which must 
take precedence even of Votes for Women.“ 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


HIS article is intended to supplement 
the usual B. O. P. Photographer“ 
column, as it seems to me that we have 
had во few illustrated photographic articles 
lately, and the subject lends itself to rather 
fascinating pictorial treat ment. 

Most amateurs who are in the habit of 
taking large numbers of pictures find, on 
printing them, that a sense of monotony is 
apt to come upon them, if simple printing 
on pieces of paper without any diversity of 
treatment and mounting on the usual style 
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merit of requiring no knowledge 
borders are 
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has the 
of drawing 
made entirely 
١ oughout. The number 
of ornamental objects that can be utilised 
for the work is so great that only a very few 
can be enumerated, leaving the evolution of 
| the intelligent reader. 

ings to be utilised in this 
à \ but none the less beautiful 
sea-shell. Most people have at least a small 
collection of shells in their houses, and these 
make really splendid borders. Fig. 1 shows 
how a lot of shells can be arranged round a 
portrait to form а shell border. To do this 
kind of work, and many others of the same 
description, it is necessary to make some 
arrangement whereby the camera can be 
pointed straight downwards, This is easily 
done by procuring a piece of wood, rather 
thick, measuring about three feet long by 
four or five inches wide, and fixing to the 
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Fic, 1.—BORDER PRODUCED BY AN ABRANGEMENT OF SEVERAL SHELLS. 


of cards is resorted to. When they ex- 


perience this sensation of monotony they 
will naturally look out for some method 
whereby an appearance somewhat different 
to the usual thing" can be produced; 
and one very prolific source of inspiration 
may be opened up by the system of printing 


borders of various styles round their photo- 
graphic achievements, 


end of this another piece of thinner wood 
about a foot long and six inches broad ; but 
the breadth must be proportionate to the 
width of the camera to be used. This piece, 
when fixed to the other at the end, will 
form a T-shaped structure, and it will easily 
be perceived that when the heavier piece 18 
placed flat on the table (which should be 8 
fairly large and steady one) the second piece 
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will project over the edge, forming a vertical 
platform, on which the camera has now to 
be fixed. If the camera is fixed to its 
tripod by means of a tripod screw, it is only 
necessary to make a hole for this screw in the 
vertical base thus made ; but if the camera 


Fig, 2.BoRDER PRODUCED BY COMBINATION OF MASK AND SHELLS. 


omploys a turn-table, it will be necessary to 
lix a framework of wood to the flat platform, 
which framework is of such a size and shape 
ав to take the turn-table of the camera when 
placed within it, and the camera is then 
fixed tightly to the board by means of “ turn- 
buttons" at the sides of this framework, 
projecting over the base and thus preventing 
the camera from slipping out again. 

The camera having been thus arranged, 
the next thing to do is to make a negative of 
the shells by themselves, quite independent 
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Fig. 3.—PAPIER-MÁíCHÉ TRAY USED TO FORM 4 
BORDER. 


of the picture of which they form the border. 
n this way they can, of course, be used with 
a number of different pictures. If the 
the are light in colour—which is usually 
ie Case—they are best photographed on а 
rather dark background. A large piece of 
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any dark material without grain or pattern 
on it, and perfectly flat, will answer the pur- 
pose; but what is probably most suitable 
is one of the large sheets of thick paper sold 
for mounting purposes and denominated 
Nature Mounts.“ These can be obtained 
up to 28 in. by 26 in. On an 
emergency, a large sheet of 
ordinary brown paper can be 
employed, but it must be of a 
light tint and perfectly flat. 
On this background the shells 
or other objects are laid, and 
the effect can be seen on the 
focussing screen of the camera 
above them. To secure their 
being in exactly the right 
positions a piece of opaque 
paper of the required shape is 
placed in the centre of the 
focussing screen, and the shells 
can then be adjusted till they 
occupy exactly the correct 
positions round it. The nega- 
tive is then taken in the usual 
way. 

When complete it should 
represent а ring of shells sur- 
rounding a blank space in the 
centre, into which blank space 
we have to print our picture. 
The disc or piece of opaque 
paper, of whatever shape is 
required, being placed in the 
middle when printing, will give 
& white space in the centre. 

To print the picture into this 
requires a good deal of care, 
if complete accuracy is to be 
obtained. Thesimplest method 
is to employ a piece of clean 
glass somewhat largerthan the 
negative to be printed, which 
is placed in the printing frame as a support. 
On this, face downwards, is placed the print, 
and between them a mask corresponding to 
the“ disc " from which the blank space was 
printed. The glass has to be illuminated in 
some way from the other side, which is best 
done by placing the frame on two piles of 
books or boxes, with the centre free, and 
either lighting it up underneath by placing 
a piece of looking-glass to act as a reflector, 
or, if electric light is available, by placing 
under it an ordinary electric lamp. "The 
edges of the white space and the black mask 
can then be clearly seen, and have to be 
adjusted so that they meet accurately all 
round. When this has been done, the end of 
the mask and the print are held firmly 
down at oneend to prevent shifting, while the 
negative from which the centre picture is to 
be made is slipped underneath them till the 
exact part of the picture required is seen in 
the aperture. The frame is then closed very 
carefully, and the second print made in the 
usual way. It is advisable to place a pad 
of soft linen between the back of the frame 
and the print, or the mask may raise the 
paper sufficiently high to cause indistinct- 
ness in the resulting picture. 

The necessity for using a larger glass than 
the negative to be printed from is that a 
good deal of movement up and down or 
sideways is nearly always required in order 
to get the exact amount of the smaller picture 
in the right place in the opening. Special 
care must be taken that the whole of the 
print is covered by the mask, or lines will 
certainly occur if light can get to any part 
of it. Those who find it difficult to adjust 
the edges of the mask and the white space in 
the centre of the print can try placing the 
paper on the mask over the mirror without 
the intervening negative, and then tracing 
round the edge of the mask with an extremely 
sharp pencil; this mark then acts as a 
guide. and, being seen from the back of the 
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paper, renders it more easy to sce where tlio 
junction occurs when the negative is replaced 
between the print and the glass. 

Fig. 2 shows a combination of shell border 


and white masking. "This was done by using 
& straight-edged disc for the centre. and 


Fic. 4.—ORNAMENT AS IT ORIGINALLY APPEARED. 


then an oval mask when printing in the 
picture. It has the merit of not requiring 
the accurate adjustment of the edges of 
mask and print, which is so difficult to achieve 
in the former case. 

It has been already said that household 
utensils lend themselves to this form of 
ornamentation—in fig. 3 is seen a method 
of thus utilising a papier-máche tea-tray. 
Most people have tea-trays with more or leas 
elaborate borders. It is only necessary to 
first take a negative of the tray of kuch a size 
that the centre is exactly covered by a piece 
of paper cut to fit it and large enough to 
cover the portrait. This is easily done by 
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FIG, 5.—ORNAMENT AFTER PRINTING IN PORTRAIT, 


placing the paper on the focussing screen 
and adjusting the tray till the image on the 
glass is the required size. This mask is then 
placed in the centre of the negative of the 
tray when printing, and the picture after- 
wards printed into (the blank space thus 
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formed in the usual way. Those who have 
a supply of plates with ornamental borders 
can utilise these even more easily than trays, 
as, beiny circular, they can be easily adjusted 
to tit one of the cireular dises sold in the 
boxes by any dealer. The disc has to exactly 
fit the centre of the plate on the focussing 
screen, and this is afterwards printed blank, 
as before. 

Some china ornaments have flat sides, and 
these can be utilised to produce most etfective 
borders. Figs. 4 and 5 show such an ornament 
before and after printing in the portrait. 
I think it will be admitted that the result is 
striking and unusual. If the china ornament 
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happens to have painted sides, the circle in 
the centre can easily be rendered white by 
simply placing an opaque piece of paper of 
the right size and shape in the desired 
position while printing. 

If the edges of the mask and the dise have 
not been adjusted go accurately as to abso- 
lutely coincide, a minute white line will be 
left round the picture when printed in. To 
get rid of that white line it must be “ gunned 
down "—that is, two pieces of opaque paper 
of the requisite shape are adjusted over the 
print till nothing is left exposed but that 
white line (this is best done holding the print 
and papers behind a clean piece of glass), and 


the white space then exposed to bright day- 
light or sunlight till the tint exactly corre- 
sponds with the surrounding colour of the 
print. When toned there will be no dis- 
cernible join. 

Those who collect butterflies and moths 
can arrange some specimens to form a border, 
then photograph it, and subsequently print 
the portrait into a blank space formed as 
before. There are, in fact, innumerable other 
objects which may be used to produce orna- 
mental borders of this description, and I 
here leave the reader to make use of the 
opportunities that may fall to his lot in 
whatever ways his ingenuity may suggest. 
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NICKNAMES AT SCHOOL, AND HOW THEY ARISE. 


AR asked the question,“ What's 

in a пате? but, as far as we know, he 
did not answer it very satisfactorily. This, 
however, is certain: had the immortal bard 
of Avon lived during his schooldays in the 
gamo circumstances of life in which boys of 
to-day are placed, he might have drawn & 
distinction between a name and a nickname. 

Had he been, for example, compelled to 
answer to such an epithet as “ Baldy " or 
* Whiskers " or “ Rugger head," or some- 
thing of that nature, he would undoubtedly 
have admitted that there was a world of 
trouble and annoyance caused by a nick- 
name, Perhaps had he had ths experience 
it would have served him well when he wroto 
his later comedies. 

Boys scorn to apply to a school companion 
the good and beautiful name that his fond 
parents took such pains to choose for him. 
Jones or Smith or Robinson are too matter- 
of-fact, and the schoolboy generally manages 
to find a name that fits into the personality 
of the new boy. It may be a distinctive 
feature of his dress, а manner of speaking, 
a physical peculiarity, а slip made in his 
early days at school,—anything may шуо 
rise to a nickname which will be universally 
applied and will stick to him for the remain- 
der of his schooldays, if not for the rest of 
his life. 

If he objects to the name, doesn't like it, 
and savs so, so much the worse for himself; 
it will stick all the harder, be applied more 
frequently, and very probably undergo a 
good many changes for the worse during the 
school vears. The schoolboy is a barbarian, 
and dearly loves to torture another young- 
ster. 

At the school which had the honour, or 
otherwise, of infusing elementary knowleduo 
into the writer, there was hardly a single 
boy who did not have a nickname. Зоте 
of them were only used by tormentors, somo 
were regularly used, and there were some so 
commonly employed that the real name of 
the bearer was nearly forgotten. 

‘There was always a reason for a nickname, 
although in some cases the origin was hard 
to find. Very often these origins were most 
curious. One small chap is still known as 
“Squeak ? when he is referred to. That 
name was stuck on to him on account of his 
squeaky voice. The voice has changed for 
manv vears now, but the name is still used. 
* Wee hen ” was so called not because of any 
endearing sentiments which he aroused in 
those around him—he wasn’t built that way 
but because his feet, in addition to being 
rather small, were very pronouneedly turned 
inwards. “ Squarry " had a contrary defect. 
When he was standing still his feet formed a 
right-angle. 


By an OLD Boy. 


One little chap when he first came to the 
school wore a very tight-fitting pair of long 
trousers. The fashion of that day was to 
wear them rather more loose than we see 
them to-day, so he looked rather odd. Не 
was consequently dubbed *' Breeks," and 
known as such for the remainder of his 
schooldays. When he left the &chool a few 
years later a new comer bore a very striking 
resemblance to him, and paid the penalty for 
this unconscious offence by being compelled 
to answer to the same name as his prototy pe. 
“ Chinny " had rather pronounced a chin. 
and, of course, °“ Carrots " was applied to any 
boy with red hair. Because another chap 
had long, curly, very fair hair, and a round, 
healthy face, much resembling a wax doll, 
he was called "^ Waxy.” He was very like a 
wax doll in appearance, and for all 1 know to 
the contrary he may still answer to the name, 
An unusually long pair of legs and the habit 
of taking long strides when he walked gave 
rise to the name of ~“ Leggy,” and “ Kiddy " 
had a peculiar laugh that was like a sheep's 
bleat. 

It was a striking resemblance to a certain 
famous French missionary and explorer 
whose * Adventures in Tartary, Tibet, and 
China " were very much in demand at the 
time that earned for one boy the пате of 
Hue.“ Another whose own name sug- 
gested the occasion when the world was de- 
stroyed by the Deluge was named “ Noah," 
and " Corky's” voice was responsible for 
the name, 

There was a fellow known as “ Scrooge,” 
but why, [never could tell. If he resembled 
that eminent character at any time 16 was 
the converted Scrooge who, in his new-born 
spirit of unbounded generosity, made Bob 
Cratchit's Christmas so merry, for he was a 
most open-handed and cheery individual. 
We called another fellow“ Pump.” and for 
the strangest of all reasons—because he 
was во dry; not thirsty, I may mention, 
but conversationally uninteresting. " The 
Elephant " had to blame his great size and 
weight for the name, and some barbarous 
youths thought they saw the resemblance to 
а cat in " Pussy's" features. “Solomon” 
was thought to resemble the typical Jew by 
some ; others said it was because of the great 
wisdom his manner seemed to suggest. 

But that was all long ago. It was very 
funny, but we did not look upon nicknames 
as a play-hour pastime. They were an 
institution in that house, and for all I know 
to the contrary it may still be the habit. Of 
course, the ideas will be different, the names 
correspondingly modernised. There may be 
а Sulfrazette," a2“ Dinizulu,” a Sherlock 
Holmes“ amongst them. 

Of those of that former day some are at 


home. some abroad, somo successful, some 
struggling along, and some, alas ! no longer 
with us. In their case, when old companions 
make reference to them the name is spoken 
with a tender reverence. It arose in 
ridicule; it now conjures up the tenderness 
of a dear memory. 
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OTHER FELLOWS’ CAREERS. 


BY MAITLAND S. HERIES 


“GRUB.” 


M jm I saw the Dra:on-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lic. 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail." 
—TENNYSON, 


Can you remember Battersby, when first he hove in 
sight : 
A spectacled preparatory cub? 
His neck a trifle dingy aud his collar far from 
white, 
(Shake him up -wake him up—tousled little fricht n, 
Who was known throughout his circle as the Grub ? 


Lazy as a long-shoreman: self-respect at nil: 
Notably а shirker of his tub. 
Just the sort of animal the school has got to drill 
(Prick him up—flick him up—put him through the 
mill !) 


Spoiling for а soap-and-water scrub. 


Не had to fag for Rroughton—quite the terror of his 
day— 
Who dosed him with a broken hockey-club ; 
Drove the nonsense out of him and taught him to 
obey ; 
(Twank him up—spank him up— that was Broughton's 
way !) 
Good for him, although it made him blub. 


Still, in spite of everything Broughton and his rule— 
Battersby was everywhere the Grub: 
For, though he souped—at intervals for honour of the 
school, 
(Hiteb him in—piteh him in—turn the tap on full !) 
Too often "twas the merest towcl-rub. 


That's a tale of years ago! 
Entering a Piccadilly Club, 
Top to toe immaculate, I caught him in the light, 
Eyed him there, spied him there, doubtful of my 
sieht, 


And knew him in a moment for the Grub. 


Well the other night, 


Here's a metamorphosis! Partner now, I learn 
Senior—in Battersby and Stubb, 

(Toilet soaps and shaving-sticks !) quite a big concern. 

Strange it is—change it is—unexpected turn 
Magic transformation of a Grub! 
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Problem No. 690. 
By R. WORTERS, 


| 15 pie 
White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


71+83 


OLUTION of No. 689.—1, PR 4, K—K 7 


(ог а). 2. Kt—B 4 ch., and 3, Kt or R 
mates (а) K—B 5. 2, K—B 2, K—Kt 5. 


3, B—B 5 mate. 

Juchli's problem of 18 pieces is solved by 
1, M: A2, P:C3(ora, b). 2, P: C3, P B6. 3, 
M G2, PG2. 3, P H4. (a) P B3. 2, M А7. 
PB6. 3,P F6, K:G6. 4,MG7t. (b) P B6. 9, 
Р B3, P:C3. 3,M G2, РС. 4, Р F4}. Tho 
other has 1, M G4, N B3. 2, L C5, Р:С5 
(or а). 3, M E4, and 4, M, N, P, Of. 
(а) 0:C3. 3, M Fat, К E6. 4, N G41. 

J. Pospisil, born in November, 1861, in 
Bestvin, Bohemia, has many fine problems 
in his “совке melodie," which date from 
1880 to 1908. Nos. 20 to 176 aro three-ers, 
and 177 to 200 are four-movors. Fine mates 
with the O are in this threo-mover: K D7; 
N A5, F5; О F8 ; P EA, F2; K E5:N Gl; 
O A7, H2; P B5, D4, D6, F3, G7. The 
clearance of a line, so that the L can give 
mate at Al, is in this threo-er: K C7; Lal; 
M BI, Fl; O рб; P C4, E2, H2. К E5; 
N Cl, DI; O B7, G6; P B4, D3, E6. НӨ. 
Several fine variations in this three-er: K El; 
L A4; M F4; N G6; O F8; PF2. K D5; 
N G2; O D7, H6; P C5, D6, G7. The next 
three-er deserves to be studied, for it shows 
a repetition of matos: K El; L E7; О E5, 
(18; P C3, F2, F4, НЗ, H5. K E4: P D5, 
G7. Another with fine variations is K B7; 
L C8; М 24; N F5; ОСЗ; PD2, G2. K E5 ; 
N G7; P B6, D6, D7, E6, H4, H6. It is 
Іп three by 1, О D5. Still better are the 
four-movers, especially Nos. 178, 179, 
183, 184, 186 and 188. This may be called 
the best in the book : K Gl; L B7; M C3; 
N El; O Al; P A4, D5, F4, F6. K D4: 
N A7 ; O A3, C1; P B6, E2, E6, G3, G4, G6. 

te in four. Some of the problems have 
а second solution, and others are afflicted 
With duals or imperfect constructions. The 
second solutions are in No. 44: 1, N F6; 

о. 61: 1, 0 G6; No. 65: 1, L: A5; No. 175: 
1. M C6t. We have made two versions of 
No. 61, and Should like to hear from our 
solvers which one they prefer. KFI; 
L G2; N E2, Нв; O ВІ, H7; Р АЗ, BS, Еб 
: D4; M E5; N H2; P B6, B7, F2, G3, G4. 
late in three, and the next is in three : 

Al: L B7; N Fl, H8; O Bl, G8: P A3, 
55 K D4; M E5; P B6, D7. F9, F3, F7. 

3. No. 86 has a pretty idea in threo 
o K F3; L H3; О С5, F5. K E5; P C4, 
9 4, F6, H7; but it can be made with 
KER thus: К H2; L Gl; O C6, F6. 
LE 1 C5, Ст, F6, ЕТ. No. 108: K G7: 

2: M A4; N C5:0 F5, G5: P F2, G3. 

05; N A7, E2; O C4, (6; P AG, H4; 
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can be made with three pieces less : K H7; 
LC2;MAI;NF3;:OFG,F7;PC7. КЕ; 
N А7, НІ; O Ез, G3. Mato in three. 

These problems are complicated, but not 
80 characteristic as those by Loyd, Galitzky, 
Campbell, Grimshaw, Baird, Heathcote, and 
others. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 
Problem No. 73. 
BLACK. 
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White to move and win. 

purs is а manceuvre, the idea of which we 
shall show in a series of settings of 


progressive difficulty in our next B. O. P.“ 
Draughts Column. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 72. 
By Jos. Yates (Balham). 
Position. — Black men on 2, 11, King 31. 


White men on 10, 12, 19. White to move 
and draw. 


12— 8 27—94 4—8 6—9 
31—27 10— 7 (а) 2—6 2—7 
8— 4 24—15 7—2 Drawn 


(a) If 15—10, 8—6, 2—9, drawn; or if 
11—16, 8—12, 2—11, White wins. 

It will be noted that this is the samo 
strategical manouvro as that embodied in 
Problem No. 71, solution of which will bo 
found in Game No. 41 below. 


GAMES. 
GAME No. 41.—'* SECOND DOUBLE 
CORNER. 
11—15 25—22 6— 9 13— 6 
24— 19 11—16 13— 6 1—10 
15—24 22— 18 2— 9 31—24 
28—19 7—11 23—19 (c)28—20 
8—11 18— 9 10—14 (d) 5— I 
22—18 11—15 19—15 26—22 
11—16 26—22 14—23 11— 7 
25—22 15—24 27—18 22— 15 
4— 8 22—18 24—27 1— 6 
22—17 24—28 32—23 (e) 3— 8 
8—11 9— 5 28—32, 7— 3 
17—13 16—19 15—11 8—12 
9—14 23—16 20—24 3— 7 
18— 9 12—19 (a)21—17 12—16 
5—14 30—26  (5)32—28 1—14 
29—25 19—24 17—13 Drawn 
16—20 26—23 24—27 
(a) 18—15 loses. 
(b) 9—13 leads to a draw. 32—27, also 


draws, thus :—17—13, 9—14, 18—9, 27—18, 
9—6, 1—10, 11—7, drawn. 

(c) Forms Problem No. 71. 

(d) Solution to Problem No. 71, showing 
the same idea or manœuvre as No. 72 in a 
different setting. 

(e) If 15—11, 6—8, 3—12, 7—2, draw: 
or if 10—14, 6—9, 3—10, 9—11, White wins. 
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SUMMER FISHING. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


YEARLY all kinds of fish are in season from July to 
N September, though roach and chub will some- 
times be rather thin and slimy during July and even 
into August if they have spawned late. ‘This is, how- 
ever, a fairly early season, and good sport mav probabl y 
be had with the fly, either natural or artificial, both 
With these fish and with dace and rudd. 

Trout are of course in fine condition. and if harder 
to tempt than in spring, the effort is at least made in 
pleasanter weather. 

Fly-fishing has been already described in our spring 
article, and we need only add a few hints as to the 
“ dry-tly " method which was not then seasonable. 

The principle is that the fly when thrown on the water 
must float, and. to attain this end, flies are made 
specially adapted for the purpose. When first cast 
these float well without much trouble, and it is only 
after the fly has become waterlogged by repeated 
Casting that difficulties begin. 

One way to make the ily float again is to flick it 
Sharply in the air five or six times, and this wus the 
method formerly adopted. It has now been found 
that if the fly is anointed with рагаћі it will float for 
many casts withont flicking. 

A special odourless paraflin is used for this Purpose, 
It can be bought at any chemist’s, and is called 
“ parollin." Fry little should be used at A time. 

Of course you will still have to cast very carefully and 
lightly to рес the effect required. ў 

Much more accuracy is hecessary than in wet-fly 
fishing, as the fly must alight within a few inches of 
а rising trout and float down to it. 

If vou have frequent opportunities of fishing a good 
dry-fly river, such ах the Test or Itchin, it is well to have 
а special rod (split, cane by preference) for the Purpose, 
It should be rather stiffer than an ordinary fly-rod, and 
а good one will be costly, 24 or 37, at least, but one of 
American make at 6s. to 15s, will auswer for a se; 
or two. 

The reel line has to be greased that it may float on 
the water and not spoil your cast. Mutton or, better, 
deer fat will do this very well. Books could be, and 
indeed have been, written on this subject, but we have 
not space for more here, and must pass on to more 
generally. popular fishing topics, merely advising our 
readers to buy or borrow Sir Edward Gre 
the subject, which embodies his expe 
Winchester boy, 

lo come to bottom fishing, 
main subject of our discourse, 
or pond in the Midland distriets without. its roach or 
rudd, and “every schoolboy" (as Macaulay would 
have said) knows how to cateh them,” or thinks he 
does, Walton calls them the Water sheep, and perhaps 
in his day they were; but the progress of education 
has long altered their nature, and a big roach is more 
like a fox ax far as cunning is concemed. 

However, the smaller ones can still be had by a boy 
of persevering habits, for it ix only necessary to get. the 
proper tackle and to tind where the roach are, and some 
will be caught by a little skill and patience. 

First as to tackle, A long Japanese rod, costing 24. 
or so, will answer, though a white cune of ten times 
the price is certainly much better, 

For line, a three-vard fine gut cast attached to a foot 
of tine cord, and finished off by a No. 12 crystal hook 
will do well. X small porcupine float is used, and the 
&hot (placed about a foot from hook) should be sutlicient 
to sink the float within onc-eichth inch of tlie water. 
The depth should be plumbed and the linc arranged 
80 Шаб the hook nearly touches the bottom. ` 

A “swim” should һе found with an even bottom 
preferably gravel, and from three to ten feet. deep. : 

Some bread and bran should be made up into balls 
for ground bait, and a small piece of the whitest bread 
kneaded into dough for the hook. А piece about the 
віле of a pea should be used, ' 

This being donc, sit on a camp-stool ahont. two or 
three vards from the water (nearer if necessary), and 
put in your bait (after ground baiting abore your swim) 
beyond the top end, and let it come down as far as you 
can ; keep the top of the rod nearly over it. 

Strike gently on seeing the float dip, and plav your 
fish away from the swim and land him gently with 
your landing met. 

You will take dace and chub very often while roach- 
fishing, and these latter must be Very carefully dealt 
with. If many are about it is best to use а winch and 
running line, though these are not good for roach- 
fishing proper. 

The most deadly way of taking chub in summer ix 
to watch them basking on the surface, and to put a 
big Пу or a grasshopper (Which you first kill) impaled 
on а hook just over its nose, 

The difficulty is to get near the fish. 
to stalk him as a Red Indian would. 

Trout can also be taken in this way if you are not 
restricted (as you often are) to artificial '* fly only." 

Perch are best taken with small minnows for bait, 
but will take worms freely on occasion. A large hook 
is necessary and tackle a little stouter than for roach, 
but remember that perch are not now the greedy 
wretches they were. 
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Not to be Caught. 


THE Nkw FRENCH MASTER: “ Vell, sare, and vat is your name, eef you please ?"—Boy : “ Woollett, sir.” 
Fuxven MANTER : How ees it spelt ? » . Boy : * Double—u—double—o—double—]—e—louble—t.” 

FRENCH MANTER (suspiciously) : - Vill you please remember, sare, that eet is eembowseeble to deceive me, 
80 let me have попе of your leetle game. Comprenez?” 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “ The Ivory Hunters,” ^ The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XIIL—THE ISLAND OF DEAD MEN. 


Ter season of the year was a changeable cared little for this. Their object was to 

one. The weather was on the turn, find slave-dhows hidden away in wooded 

and storms might be expected, but as the creeks. to board, search, and probably con- 
ts never left the shore very far, they demn them. 


Price One Penny. 
> (ALL. KIGRTS RESERVED. | 


Abdla told the officers that there would ke 
dhows without slaves on board, the slaves 
brought down from the interior being hidden 
away in the woods many miles from shore, 
but whenever the wind blew fair the cargo 
of living flesh would be hurried beachwards 
and loaded in an hour's time, then sail set 
right for the east, until they should be clear 
away from prowling British cruisers. 

And fortune seemed to smile on the 
Blazer's last expedition, for the first week 
or two at all events. They fell in with no 
less than four dhows in one creek. The 
Blazer's boats had kept in towards the 
woods, and their presence was not even sus- 
pected by the Arabs, until suddenly they 
swept round the corner, and in a few minutes 
more were alongside. They were all under- 
handed, their Arab crews being probably 
away in the woods. So no show cf fight was 
made. 

No less than three out of the four were con- 
demned, because on board there were found 
more water than could have been wanted, 
and a large supply of slave rice or paddy. 

The fourth dhow was simply suspicious. 
She was in rascally bad company, anyhow. 

The crews of the other three were taken 
to this dhow, and a prize crew left on 
board, with orders to use their revolvers 
immediatelv if there were any signs of 
mutiny. Then the condemned dhows were 
towed out into deep water, and scuttled 
one by one. To have set them on fire would 
have warned other war-dhows that the 
British were up the coast. 

But what was to be done with the re. 
maining dhow ? That was the question, and 
a council of war was held over her. 

“ She isn't a lawful prize, you see," said 
the lieutenant. 

“ Га всиррег her and chance it," said 
the second master. 

* Gentlemen," said Doddie, when ask«d 
for his opinion. We can’t condemn this 
dhow, but aren't we in duty bourd to 
prevent her from warning other dhows ? " 

Good for you, Dr. Dod; why, you are 
a Daniel!“ 

" Daniel here or Daniel there," said 
Doddie, “ а duck can't fly without wings, 
Mr. President, so I should take the liberty 
of borrowing her sails." 

Doddie's motion was carried unanimou:ly, 
and another search was made, this time not 
for rice or slave-irons, but for spare sails, 
and at long last these were found, and 
along with the sails already bent were taken 
on shore, which was close at hand, heayed 
in а pile, and set on fire. After this the 
rudder was unshipped with much difficulty, 
the dhow’s own crew being requisitioned to 
lend assistance, a pair of sturdy bluejackets 
being told off to expedite their movements 
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with a rope's end. This rudder was towed 
out some distance, and left to float or sink 
at its own sweet will. 

The Blazer's men had done a good day's 
work, and about two hours before sunset 
sailed north and away once more on а 
ripping little breeze off the land. 

Just as the sun was sinking low over the 
wooded hills and shore, they landed in a 
charming little bay. A native village not 
far off supplied them with " plenty mooch 
chicken.“ as а native called it, and“ plenty 
mooch goodee fruit." 

Таеп the mon hung on the gipsy pot, and 
Abdla himself cooked dinner for all hands. 
It was dark enough by this time, but the 
fire was replenished for the sake of light, 
and everybody found his way to his own 
mouth. After this the boats were shoved 
off and anchored a little way from the 
shore, for it would have been unsafe to 
sleep near to the bush, so manye thievish 
Somalis and half-bred Arabs being found 
about this coast. But with a sentry set in 
each boat, all was safe until, away in the 
east, the sun rose once more. They pulled 
on shore now, and while all hands stripped 
and plunged into the sea for a swim, Abdla 
cooked breakfast. Dr. Dod served out an 
allowance of quinine to each man, after 
which the omelettes of ostrich eggs, biscuits 
steeped in the sea, cold pork, and coffee 
mide these Vikings feel fit for anything. 

Тлеу took more fowls with them, as they 
did not know where they might dine. 
Luncheon was simply a dose of quinine and 
bit of ship's pork with a biscuit. 

Away in the woods on shore it might have 
been unhealthy, but, living as these boate’ 
crews did, every artery in their bodies was 
filled with the purest of blood, and every 
nerve well strung for action. 

In a month's time they had placed to 
their credit no less than eleven slave-dhows, 
but now the lieutenant in command an- 
nounced that it was high time to bear up 
for their headquarters once more, for they 
did not know what they might have to en- 
counter before they reached the roadstead 
at Zanzibar. 

Besides, there might be more dhows met 
at sea that would require to be captured 
and given to the flames to discourage the 
other slavers. 

The coast, at all events, did not look 
very inviting. being almost treeless and 
bare, with rocks and sand enough, but no 
shelter from the burning sun. Moreover, in 
those days this coast, was eminently unsafe 
to land upon. It was inhabited by Somalis 
nominally governed by unscrupulous Arab 
chiefs, who were no more averse to mur- 
dering a British sailor than savages them- 
selves would be. 

For about four days nothing happened. 
There were the usual land and sea breezes, 
and of these they made the very most to 
save the men, but when they fell flat oars 
had to be got out, and then the work was 
very hard indeed. A dhow was sighted on 
the fifth day. She was far out in the east, 
for they could barely “lift” her masts. 
She was dead becalmed. 

When appealed to, Abdla thought she 
might possibly be а slave-laden dhow 
bearing up for the northern coasts. 

Tne men were fresh enough, however, for 
it was still early in the afternoon ; so food 
was Served out, and they eommenced rowing 
leisurely towards the horizon. The lieu- 
tenant's object was to harbour the men's 
strength in case they might need it later on. 

There was not a cloud in the zenith, 
though some rolling snow-white cumulus 
lay along the eastern horizon. 

The sea was without a ripple, and not 
exceedingly deep. "There was evidently a 
bank that ran all along the coast here, and 
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many a strange fish and nameless inhabitant 
of the ocean could be seen in the water, 
with here and there on & sunken rock 
perhaps a marine garden of such beauty 
that superstitious sailors might easily have 
been excused for believing that down vonder 
even mermaids had their homes, and held 
high revels when the moon’s pale rays lit 
up the world below the brine. Writes the 
uncouth but manly American poet, Walt 
Whitman : 
" Forests at the bottom of the sea, the branches and 
leaves, 
Seu lettuce, vast lichena, strange flowers and seeds, 
thick taugle. openings and pink turf, 


Different colours, pale grey and green, purple white 
and gold, 


The play of light through the water, 

Dumb swimmers there among the rocks, coral, 
gluten, rushes and aliment of the swimmers, 
Sluggish existences grazing there suspended, or 

slowly crawling clo-e to the bottom.” 


Doddie gazed down at these wonders for 
nearly ап hour, then the marine garden, 
wide and wild and deep. disappeared at 
once. The water had suddenly deepened ; 
it was dark down beneath now, so dark that 
it made him shudder, and he looked up to 
gaze around him. 

The men had, at an order from the lieu- 
tenant in the foremost boat, been lying on 
their oars to rest, and the dhow was not 
two miles distant. 

Only two miles distant, and yet they were 
destined. never to set foot upon her decks. 

For cat’s-paws were ruffling the water 
here and there ‘twixt boats and shore, while 
ominous-looking clouds were banking up 
above the land. To attempt to follow that 
dhow on a wind would have savoured of 
madness Already they could see the crew 
hoisting sail as if to be ready as soon as 
the coming breeze should reach them, and 
it was but ashort time ere this came moaning 
over the waters, straight away from the 
land. No sooner had it touched the dhow 
than she became a living thing. girt up her 
loins. and went scudding away, the white 
foam dashing over her bows, a long white 
wake behind. 

The heutenant’s boat got within easy 
speaking distance, and he could now shout : 

“ Make all fast beneath your thwarts 
and step masts. We'll wear to land, I think, 
by tacking till the wind changes." 

It was all very disappointing, for they 
had made so sure of capturing that dhow. 

It was already a stifhsh breeze, but the 
boats, well and carefully managed, sailed 
close to it, and the scas were by no means 
high. 

Tue sky grew momentarily darker. and it 
was evident enough that night had already 
overtaken them, although it still wanted 
an hour till sunset. 

The thunder began to roll, too, and the 
lightning was very vivid. hardly a second 
elapsing 'twixt flash and clap. 

To make matters worse, seas were shipped, 
and, besides having to shorten sail on the 
gig. baling had to be resorted to. 

The other boats had disappeared. They 
had been a long way ahead when last seen, 
and now never a light could be seen. 

But every minute after the thunder 
ceased the wind got wilder and the waves 
higher. 

About two hours after this the Blazer's 
gig was in as dangerous a predicament as 
surely boat had ever been. Some time 
before attempting to work round, a couple 
of oars had been made fast to the painter 
and placed ready to be heaved overboard. 
But one sea carried away everything, ap- 
parently, but these, and. sad to say, two 
men were drowned. The same wave carried 
the oars overboard, and the frail boat was 
now riding to these, head to wind. 


Nothing, of course, could have been done 
to assist the men, two unfortunate seamen. 
But she shipped less water now, although 
driving astern fast enough. ў 

It was all hands to bale, therefore: they 
worked with a will, for if the painter was 
to carry away now she would broach and 
fill and sink like a wash-tub. 

Surely that was the longest night that 
any man on board had ever passed ! 

They say the darkest hour is just before 
the dawn, but here tliere would be no dawn, 
or very little, 80 quickly does the sun rise 
and tlood all the ocean with its crimson 
light. 

For the remaining two scamen, alas! 
the dirkest hour preceded the dawn of an 
everlasting day. for suddenly the boat came 
into collision with a sharp rock, filled im- 
mediately, and sank. 

On striking out Doddie found they were 
close on the weather side of a wooded 
island, where on the sands the breakers were 
tumbling houses high. There was light 
enough to see that, but, next moment, the 
sun rising turned the foam of the seas into 
blood-red foam. 

Doddie was struggling for life. Nav. but 
it was no struggle, but simply the efforts of 
a strong voung fisherman who had learned 
the art of swimming when little over liis 
babvhood. 

When he had recovered wind a little, he 
found to his surprise and delight that 
Abdla was almost close to him. He was 
sadly handicapped. however, with his 
cloak, and so Doddie determined to stand 
by him. 

He got near enough to shout, “ keep 
your wind, Abdla; wel go in on the top 
of the highest wave." | 

For the quondam fisher lad had the idea 
that every seventh wave was the biggest. 

“ГИ give the word, Abdla. Stick by 
me.“ 

His was a good honest breast stroke, and 
во. too, was his companion’s. 

À large wave went rushing under them, 
another, and then a third. 

“ Now for it, Abdla. The next that comes. 
Strike hard for your life. Now." 

Abdla's cloak seemed positively to assist 
his stroke. 

On rushed the wave, and in a few moments 
Doddie was on his legs on the sands. But 
the cloak was a hamper to Abdla then. 80 
his young strong companion seized and 
held on till the suction receded, and both 
were saved. 

Saved—ay. but for what? Well, life is 
sweet, and they did not care to ask. In 
the leeside of an igneous rock they laid 
themselves down, and, curiously enough. 
both sank to sleep almost immediately. | 

When Doddie awoke the sun was high in 
the heavens, both wind and sea had gone 
down. his clothes were dry, and—he was 
exceedingly hungry. 

He remembered now that he had not 
eaten the three biscuits served out to him 
the evening before, but had put them in 
his breast pocket. They were fairly dry, 
and he put these on a rock in the sun. He 
would share them, he told himself, with 
Abdla, when his faithful old friend awoke. 

“ГИ let him sleep a bit.” he said. he 
is neither so strong nor so young as I am. 

Abdla had taken his cloak off. and Doddie 
now drew it over his head to shield it from 
the sun, noticing as he did so how quiet he 
was, 

“TH give him another hour, until I take 
a cruise along the shore.” 

There were no signs of human life eny- 
where to be seen. But there might be 
natives, he told himself, back in the centre 
of the island. Не had not gone half a mile 


unti he came to a cove, the waters of 
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which seemed to split the little island 
almost in half. And here, to his jov. ho 
found not only edible seaweed, but a species 
of limpet on the rocks, and many he 
succeeded in lifting with his strong knife. 
Tnese he devoured after dipping them in 
the water. This, at all events, took off the 
sharp edge of his appetite, and 80 he walked 
onwards along the side of the cove. But 
high rocks prevented further progress, and 
so he sat down to muse. In the deep 
pellucid water he saw many species of fish, 
and his hopes beat high now, for they 
would hardly starve, even if no fruit grew 
on the island itself. 

A whole hour and more must have 
passed, and so he turned his steps back 
towards the place where he had left Abdla 
asleep. 

“ Asleep, and so soundly!” he said to 
himself. Soundlv, and yet so quietly." 

Then a throb of fear made his heart beat 
quicker, and he commenced to run almost. 
Abdla, his only friend, might be—dead. 

But lo! when he reached the spot where 
he had left him, there was Abdla’s camel- 
hair cloak, but no Abdla. 

He was smiling to himself now, for dead 
men seldom get up and walk away. 

Doddie took out his watch, which, in spite 
of his immersion, was still going, and found 
It was past noon. 

He was winding it up. when, round the 
corner, came Abdla himself. who rushed 
towards him with his right hand extended 
English fashion. 

"Tnank Allah, who is great and good, 
you also hab been save." 

"Why, yes. my friend; don't you re- 
member I seized you by your cloak, and 
hauled you out as if you had been a net of 
herrings * ” 

No. no. Then we both crawled up here 
and both fall asleep.” 

Then away went Doddie. and presently 
returned with the two biscuits and a huge 
piece of pork. 

"Now, Abdla, here is your breakfast, 
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and if you are half as hungry as this child, 
you'll quickly eat your whack.” 

But Abdla quietly took out his own 
biscuits. Tney had been softened with the 
gea water. во that they needed no other 
relish. 

Then.“ said Doddie, * the pork and the 
other biscuit I will save for supper. To- 
morrow will, I think. provide for itself." 

They had seated themselves on the spot 
where the camel-hair cloak had been 
left, and hardly had Doddie finished his 
biscuit ere he felt sleepy once more." 

“This island must be very bracing.” he 
said, rubbing his eyes. “J declare 1 could 
doze off, and I feel as if I could slumber for 
a week.” 

Abdla caught his arm and addressed him. 
and while he did so there was a look of fear, 
nay, of terror in his eyes. 

Come with me.“ he said. Abdla has 
a recollect. He would 'splore dis island.” 

He took his way in the opposite direction, 
walking silently by Doddie's side. but in a 
few minutes’ time he spoke again. 

“lt was near here. sar." 


* What was near here, Abdla ? Are you 
dreaming?“ 
"Ah! no. Abdla not dleam. P'laps. 


though. life all one dleam. Yes. here it is.“ 

With more alacrity now he began to 
clamber up the cliff top, and up and up. by 
a sort of natural stone ladder, Doddie fol- 
lowing him, until the light breeze off the sea 
blew cooling in their faces, and almost im- 
mediately all feeling of sleepiness and torpor 
left them. 

They went ona little way and found them- 
selves in а grove with something lke a 
pathway leading direct!v into the interior. 

“ I feel sure I right. My recollect is good. 
Dis. sar. is de Island of Dead Men." 

" You have been here before?“ 

“ Ah, yes, I was here." 

* And what was your experience, Abdla ? 

" Bad! bad! I sleep just where we slept 
last night," he continued, getting better in 
his English. * Five others—we all Arabs— 
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eat some rice and go sleep down de cliff, 
where my cloak lies. Den 1 feel want air— 
I come here. When the sun rose I go down, 
down, to de warm sand. All Arabs sleep— 
but nebber wake again no more. [ hab 
been told plenty men land here. Dey go to 
sleep, but dey not wake—nebber, nebber ” 

" 18 there a ghost on the island, then, or 
are there several?“ 

" No ghost. Only jus’ one ebil spirit, and 
sometime when de wind blow from the 
east, he scream in de middle watch. Oh, 
it is bad— bad, all bad." 

Abdla was shuddering, and the look of 
terror had come back to his dark eyes. 

But. Abdla, where did you six Arabs 
come from +" 

I hab bad recollect. But come in dhow. 
When I find all five men dead, I flee. I tind 
de boat in a stony creek j 

Abdla was pointing now towards the 
cove, on the rocks of which Doddie had 
found the shell-fish. “TI find de boat. I 
hoist a little sail. and byembye I find my 
ship. I tell Arab men all, and next day we 
return, and I point to de spot where my 
shipmates sleep to death n 

He paused. 

“ What did you see?“ 

" Five skeleton. De ebil spirit hab all 
de flesh." 

Doddie himself went down the cliff for 
Abdla's coat and immediately returned. 
He determined to humour his friend by 
sleeping on the cliff top, though, not pos- 
sessing a great deal of superstition, he could 
not help believing he would have been just 
as cosy on the warm sands. 

Abdla had a morsel of biscuit for supper. 
and Doddie a piece of the pork. Then both 
quenched their thirst in rain water left by 
the storm in the hollow of a rock. ` 

For тоге than two hours they sat together 
talking, though it must be said that Doddie 
did the most of it. 

But nothing happened that night to dis- 
turb their slumbers. 

( To be continued.) 
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Tus ingots were placed on the pack 
saddles of the mules pannier fashion. 
The weight on one side balanced the weight 
9n the other. In appearance they were not 
heavily loaded, and a stranger would never 
ave guessed that they were carrving a 
substantial fortune; but those small bars, 
Wrapped in dried grass and closely strung 
together, were very weighty, as the mules 
knew full well; and as Quiller and Mike knew, 
and the two lads. the unobtrusive and com- 
mon-looking packages represented sufficient 
wealth to take them home. and to provide 
9n their arrival for the reasonable necds of 
all the four. 
Surplus mules had been provided. and on 
these, after submitting to the blindfolding 
Process laughingly assisting the Indians with 
the same goodwill as before, the four were 
mounted. and followed in the wake of the 
дек mules, but whether up or down the 
ke 5 knew not. For the Indians had 
iat ack the pack mules until the girdles 
ere over their eyes; and, after helping 
em to mount and advising them to sit 
securely, they had set the mules capering and 
urning. this way and that, and sometimes 
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completely round. to puzzle them and utterly 
confuse their ideas as to whether they 
were approaching the pinnacle or receding 
from it. 

This particular part of the valley was 
fairly level. No safe conclusion concerning 
thcir course could they draw from the inclina- 
tion of their bodies. In a little while. how- 
ever, they were conscious of a long and slight 
ascent which terminated in the entrance to 
the tunnel. The steady current of cooler 
air, the echoing ring of the hoofs of the 
mules, the sense of closer confinement and a 
darkness denserthan the girdles could cause, 
were evidences that they were underground, 
with rocky walls on either side and a roof 
over their heads. The pomt of emergence 
was also plain to them. for, as they neared the 
end of the tunnel, the murmur of the waters 
reached their ears, and then. almost suddenly, 
burst upon them with a deafening roar. It 
was much lighter, too, as they could tell by 
the sifting of the sunbeams- through the 
thick folds of the girdles. Early morning 
was it when they started, and it could not 
yet be noonday ; but, after the darkness of 
the tunnel, the radiance was so intense that 


they might have been in the cpen and the 
sun at the zenith of its power. 

Not in the open were they, however, and 
it wanted quite two hours to the full noon. 
By the raging of the water and the tremen- 
dous rush and fall of it, as well as by the 
moisture which enveloped them, and the 
brushing of the ferns and palms, they knew 
that they were in the depths of some rocky 
gorge. A remembrance of the break.neck 
descent of the outward journey came back 
to them, and presently, after the mules had 
slowly and carefully picked their way over 
the litter of stones, they began the climb. 
Again the Indians held them in the saddles, 
else surely they must have slipped and 
fallen, and. blindfolded as they were, with 
little or no power to prevent a fearful 
catastrophe. 

How fearful they were not aware on the 
outward journey, and only by an accident 
were they made aware on their return. The 
silver-laden mules were leading, and, indeed, 
some distance ahead. Quiller was the first 
of the four. Terence behind him, then Will, 
and Mike brought up the rear. Except for 
the attendant Indians, the whole cavalcade 
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was moving in single file. At every mule’s 
head an Indian walked, and, in the case of 
the four, a second Indian stepped alongside 
with his hand upon the crupper. 

Suddenly, and without the least warning, 
Will's steed stumbled. One of its fore-feet 
gave way, and, instead of springing up and 
continuing the climb, in response to the 
urgent call of the Indian and a violent jerk 
of the rein, it simply collapsed. Will was 
thrown. Fortunately for him, he fell on the 
far side against the rock. Had he fallen the 
other way, nothing, except perhaps the 
dexterity of the second Indian, could have 
saved him. He, however, had as much as 
he could do to save himself. Leaping back- 
ward, clean over the haunches of the 
struggling muie, he landed between it and 
the rock and quite close to Will. The first 
Indian was ahead, tugging at the rein, and 
encouraging the mule to regain its feet. 

Will was pinned to the rock. The mule 
had fallen that way, too, fortunately for 
them both. Before he could free himself 
from the saddle the body of the mule was on 
him. He was held by the leg. and could not 
draw himself away. 16 all happened in an 
instant. Down he went. The jar to the 
leg was succeeded by a sharp pain. In- 
voluntarily, without a thought of dis- 
obedience, never dreaming that he was 
breaking the compact, he tore the girdle 
from his eyes. The scene that burst upon 
his startled vision caused him, for the 
moment, to forget his pain, nor did he 
realise immediately the dangerous predica- 
ment in which he was placed. He simply 
cried out in amazement—an arrestive cry 
which reached the muffled ears of Quiller and 
Terence in front of him, and Mike behind. 
In the twinkling of an eye, involuntarily, 
their bandages also were torn away. and the 
wonderful scene was revealed to them all. 

The tearing away of the bandages was an 
instinctive response to Will's cry. They 
knew not how to interpret it. Dimly con- 
scious were they that one of the mules was 
down, because of the noise of the fall and 
the exclamations of the drover. But they 
were ignorant of what had really happened. 
Fearing that Will was in straits of some 
kind, and in urgent need of assistance, they 
whipped off the folded girdles on the instant ; 
nor, until they observed the excitement and 
confusion of the Indians, did it dawn upon 
them that their conduct was a breach of the 
conditions laid down by the Topa when he 
granted them permission to visit the mine. 

The Indians were helpless. The mischief 
was done. It was too late to prevent it. 
The greater part of the company was ahead 
with the string of laden mules. The few 
who were with them could not insist upon 
the replacement of the bandages, and сег- 
tainly they could not enforce their replace- 
ment, in the dangerous position in which 
they were placed. Quiller had barely reached 
the summit; Terence was below him on a 
mere thread of a path; while lower still, 
blocking the way, was the fallen mule, with 
the Indian tugging at the rein, and Will 
pinned to the rock, and the second Indian 

unding the haunches of the animal with 
is bare foot; and, lowest of all, Mike, 
stopped in the climb and staring before and 
about him in sheer amazement. Rapidly 
their vision took in the surroundings, and, 
like Will, they forgot everything else for the 
moment in the grandeur of it, and were 
ready to cry out in an access of feeling that 
almost bewildered them; but the next 
moment they turned their attention to Will, 
and wondered how to extricate him from his 
erilous position. 

P Perilous for them all was it, but most 
perilous for Will. The path was extremely 
narrow—a sinuous ledge on the face of a 
precipice along which it seemed impossible 
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for the mules to go. A goat might have 
travelled it in safety, but there scarcely 
seemed breadth enough to accommodate a 
mule. To the left the rock ascended like 
a wall, hollowed out and overhanging in 
parts; to the right the drop was clear mto 
a cleft riven deep into the mountain, and 
bitten through by a foaming torrent that 
fretted and dashed and roared in tumultuous 
confusion far below, 

But this was not all. For almost immedi- 
ately beneath them the torrent raced through 
jutting snags, throwing up fountains of 
white water, towards a tremendous abyss, 
Down it plunged with an impetuosity start- 
ling to behold, and from the cauldron of 
seething foam, almost beyond their ken, 
vapoury mists arose, like sheeted ghosts, 
and wavered in the wind. The uproar was 
appalling. All the more impressive was the 
thundering cataract by contrast with a peak 
of the Cordilleras at the head of the cleft. 
High into the heavens it reared itself, clear, 
calm, still, clad in а snowy mantle of in- 
effable whiteness, the image of unbroken 
peace. And yet from the heart of that 
high peak the torrent ran. and its tumbling 
surges were fed by the silent snow. 

Over the abyss was a natural bridge. 
Beneath the bridge they could see the 
continuation of the cleft. Framed was it in 
the irregular arch, but vanishing not far 
away. Apparently it dipped again to some 
underground course, for the hills closed in 
and hid it from view. The bridge itself, 
from the position they occupied, cut the sky- 
line. Like a series of silhouettes, black 
against the blue, the Jaden mules were 
moving across it, the drovers unaware of the 
delay, and pressing on to gain the shadow 
of the great rock which was to be the halting- 
place for the remainder of the day and the 
succeeding night. 

Both Quiller and Terence attempted to 
dismount, but were deterred by the warning 
of the Indians. Beyond a warning they 
went, for they realised better than the riders 
how difficult it would be to dismount, and 
to maintain their footing, on this narrow 
pathway. Placing their arms across the 
cruppers that, if necessary, they might 
forcibly detain them in the eaddles, they 
restarted the mules, and urged them forward 
to the summit. 

Mike, who understood the management of 
the mules as well as the Indians themselves, 
and realised the danger too quite as clearly, 
slipped across the neck of his steed and, 
before the Indians could prevent him, 
dropped deftly to the ground. Running 
forward, he stepped lightly over the pro- 
strate mule's body. and, ducking under the 
reins, placed the broad palms of both hands 
in the hollows where the mule's forelegs 
joined the shoulders. Then, with a cry to 
the fallen beast, he heaved with all his might. 
Seconding his effort by a strenuous attempt 
of its own, the mule raised its fore-feet, and, 
obtaining the necessary purchase, lifted its 
hind-quarters also, and stood trembling on 
theledge. The Indian drew it forward, and 
Will was clear. 

“ Ochone!" shouted Mike, whipping out 
his knife and slashing at a snake which had 
evidently caused the mischief. Like a long 
yellow ribbon was it wriggling in the path, 
and, luckily, Mike caught it a few inches 
below the head, fair on one of the joints of 
the vertebra, and cut itin twain. “ Arrah! 
now ye're done for, ye villain, and ye might 
as well give up the ghost." But the snake 
continued to wriggle. '' Take that, then, ye 
murtherin' rogue! said Mike, and he drew 
his knife thrbugh the longest section of it, 
and watched the three pieces twitch and 
move. 

“ 18 he dead, Mike ? " asked Will. 

“ Ав a kippered herrin’, my bhoy, but 


nothing like so sinsible.“ responded Mike. 
" He hasn't discovered yit that the life is 
out av him. А cold bath, maybe, ‘ll help 
him to raalise his decayse," and with that he 
kicked the still quivering pieces. into the 
torrent below. Are ye hurt?!“ 

" Not much," said Will. who was seated 
with his back to the rock and rubbing the 
calf of his leg. The muscles are bruised a 
bit, that's all." 

" Arrah! now, and more than enough on 
a shelf like this. Carried up yell be, my 
bhoy, and well have a look at the muscles 
whin we git to the tap," und. presenting his 
broad back, the Indian. under Mike's 
instructions, carefully lifted. Will into this 
new position. and off they set for the summit. 

It was a still climb, though short. The 
utmost caution was required to mount it 
without mishap. Slowly, feeling every step 
of the way. and anxiously watched by 
Terence and Quiller, Mike ascended with his 
buiden, and at last reached the level ground 
and a place of perfect safety. 

On examination, Will's calf was found to 
be discoloured and very tender to the touch, 
but not seriously injured, and no bones were 
broken. The muscles had been nipped be- 
tween the saddle and the rock. They could 
see that in a few days he would be all right 
again, and very thankful were they that he 
had escaped the snake-bite, and that the 
incident had resulted in nothing worse than 
a painful bruise. Will made light of it, and 
was more concerned about the mule, which 
was bathed with sweat and still trembling, 
than he was about himself. | 

“How did it happen!“ asked Quiller. 
* Did the mule tread on a loose stone ў 7 

"Twouldnt ha’ come down if it had,” 
returned Mike. " "Tis a tine baste, bedad 1” 
and he stroked it, wiping away the sweat, 
© and could walk on a tight rope о’ marbies. 
No, 'twasn't a loose stone —'twas a yellow 
reptile, Quiller, a poisonous snake that he 
must ha’ touched wid his fore-foot, and that 
turned and bit him," and he bent down, 
lifted the mule's leg. and began to scrutinise 
it carefully. " Atrah! now, look ye here, 
and. as they clustered about him, he pointed 
out a darkening patch just above the fetlock. 
“Faith! and that's where the snake 
shtruck him, the murtherin' villain! Ao 
wonder the poor haste went down!“ 

“ Will he die, Mike ? " asked Terence. 

“ Niver a bit, Terry, my bhoy," answered 
Mike readily. " Ye see, the thick grey 
hairs av him would wipe otf most o' the 
poison. and only a touch av it would reach 
the blood. Prisently we'll have him trot- 
tin’ agin, and as lively as a flea." Dm 

The Indians were interested in Mikes 
examination and treatment of the mule. 
They did not wish to lose it. A high opinion 
had they formed of Mike's cleverness during 
their sojourn in the valley. They were 
quite ready to adopt whatever means he 
might suggest for the cure of the mule. 
A fire was kindled and hot water prepared, 
and, while this was being done. Mike fixed 
a rough-and-ready tourniquet round the leg 
of the mule, midway between the fetlock and 
the knee, and thus prevented any further 
circulation from the poisoned wound. 
Making an incision where the snake had 
struck, he drew the blood away somewhat 
freely, and bathed it with hot water, and 
bound it up; and ere long the mule cease 
to tremble. and the sweating passed away. 
It was evidently relieved. A good sign мав 
iv when the provender was brought to вее ib 
munching with the rest, and with little or no 
diminished appetite. — 

For the sake of the mule, and for V ill's 
sake, they remained two or three hours ОП 
the top of the cleft. No need for hurry 
was there, because they did not intend to 
reach the village till tbe following day. 

* "Twas 
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“Twas well the padre was blindfolded, 
Mike," observed Quiller, 


“ And for why do ye say that?” asked 
Mike. 

* Because scared out n his wits would he 
ha’ been to be carried with his eyes open 
down and up this worm. like path. Neither 
Indian nor mule would ha’ got him there, 
and sart’n sure I be that he wouldn't ha’ 
ventured on it himself." 

" Thrue for ye, Quiller. The padre would 
ha' turned the tail av him at the tap o' the 
Лей, and left the silver alone.“ 

" And we might. never have heard of it.” 

“ Aisy, now, Quiller—aisy, my bhoy. Ye 
don't know the padre. He would spake av 
it. if he couldn't go." 

" Maybe." said Quiller reflectively. “ But 
I'd see the padre at Jericho, and a long way 
further 'n that, afore l'd go down for the 
silver, if | knew that the way to it was a thin 
twistin' ledge only fit for birds to perch on, 
and a swirlin’ pandemonium a thousand feet 
below." 


And ye a sailor, Quiller, and ye've come 
round the Нога!" 

“Iss! a ailor. Mike. The way to the fore- 
top-gallant be a turnpike road in comparison 
wi the giddy track up which the mules have 
brought us, and the seas to the south o’ the 
Hom a village duck. pond beside the writhin’ 
mass of mad white waters plungin' down 
into goodness knows where. Straight I 
tell 'e, after comin’ safely out ob 'n with the 
bandage over my eyes, I wouldn't descend 
again, blindfolded or not blindfolded, mules 
or no mules, for all the ailver in the world." 

"Quare, Quiller,” responded Mike 
" mighty quare is it, begorra! to hear ye 
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talk like that. Faith! now, and if there 
were a way home widout roundm’ the 
Horn, or crossin’ the say at all, at all, Га 
take that same, and be thankful as pigs in 
clover; but Га think no more o' skippin' 
down into the cleft again, for an extry load 
o’ silver, than parin’ a few more p raties for 
my dinner." 

" Wouldn't Се, Mike?“ asked Quiller, in 
surprise. 

" Niver a bit av it," answered Mike. 

" Well, I'd like to bring the padre here, 
and show it to n. and hear what he would 
say. Untouched would the silver remain, 
ay, till the erack o' doom, if the padre had 
to fetch it." 

" Or the padre himself," laughed Mike, 
" praste though he be, would go down to 
the crack o' doom—his own crack, Quiller— 
if he thried to crawl, wid his eyes open, to 
the bottom of the barranca.” 

" Have 'e ever seen the place afore, Mike ? 
Did 'e ever come across it in those wander- 
ins o’ yours ? "Tis a расе you couldn't 
well forget.” 

" Wance, Quiller, in the dead o' the night. 
] must have heard the roar of the wathers. 
Far away was I, but J could tell by the deep 
thunderin' boom av it that the wathers were 
fallin’ into some thremendous chasm, “Twas 
in silence I heard ‘em—the silence o' the 
great mountains, and in the dead o' the 
night, when it seemed to me that I myself 
was the only livin' soul in the length and 
breadth o` the whole wide wurruld. Musha ! 
but that's a solitary falin’, Quiller, and it 
gives ve the crapes—ur-r-r-roh ! and Mike 
shivered. But niver a sight o' the place 
did I git till Will cried out this marnin'.“ 


" It seems to me.“ said Quiller, ** that the 
silver mine be safe enough, and that there 
be precious little need for the Topa to tie 
up tlie eyes о’ those who do want to visit it. 
Only to send 'n here do he need, and show 
'n the fierce watery dragon 'at do guard it, 
and, i£ Ned Quiller be any go-by, thankful 
they d be to leave the silver where "tis, and 
hanker after it no more.“ 

Again they submitted to the blindfolding 
process Overthe natural arch they followed 
in the track of the laden mules. Another 
barranca they came to. and crossed, ag on 
the outward journey, by a awaving osier 
bridge, travelling slowly, and at sunset 
reaching the large rock under which the 
company in advance had already fixed their 
encampment. Surprised were they at the 
late arrival of their fellows, and excitedly 
garrulous when they were told about the 
fall of the mule and its resulta, Here the 
bandages were removed for the last 
time, and the four looked eagerly forward 
to the continuance of the journey on the 
morrow. 

In the afternoon of the following day they 
were climbing the spur which hid the village 
from view. Soon they came out upon the 
ridge, and, in the distance, through the stems 
of the pines, they caught sight of the village 
—a cluster of low adobe huts, with the church 
in the midst, vloritied in the westering sun- 
hight. Slipping and sliding down the needle- 
strewn glades, they anticipated their arrival; 
doubtless the hospitable padre would give 
them a hearty welcome; and it would be a 
pleasure to sup with him, and to sleep within 
the walls of the manse. 


(Tu be continued.) 
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pu on the second morning after their 
4 arrival at Llandewi Captain Meredith 
took his departure for Southampton. His 
wife and son accompanied him to the 
station. 

The day was fine and bright, with an 
{invigorating breeze blowing in from the bay. 
As they descended the hill from Craig Ddu 
to the village a grey-haired man with а 
tanned scarred face and bristling moustache 
climbed towards them. Captain Meredith 
glanced at him casually, then, dropping his 
bag. he rushed towards him. 

" Bob Jones, by all that’s wonderful!“ 
he exclaimed, seizing hi arm. “ What 
lucky wind has blown you in this direc- 
tion?“ 

A smile hovered on the stranger's lips. 

“No its you, Meredith?” he asked, 
without betraying any sign of surprise. 
“ We generally manage to run up against 
each other in odd corners of the world.” 

"We do," laughed the other. The 
stranger was then introduced by Captain 
Meredith. to his wife and son as an old 
gehoolfellow of his. 

“© | came here yesterday," remarked Mr. 
Jones, when the Captain had explained 
matters to him. “ I intend to remain for 
some months, and I shall keep an eye on 
this young giant of yours.” 

Captain Meredith thanked him warmly, 
and then the two old friends parted again. 

In a few minutes they reached the station. 
The signals were down, and the gates of the 
level crossing were opened for the approach- 
ing train, which presently steamed into view. 


CHAPTER HI.—TWO NEW FRIENDS. 


The Captain placed his bags in the com- 
partment and stood for a moment to bid 
farewell to his wife and son. 

" Good-bye, father," said Trevor, huskily. 

“ Good-bye, my boy. Follow the doctor's 
advice; take plenty of exercise and grow 
strong and healthy,” were his parting words. 
“J shall return as soon as I possibly сап, 
and meantime God keep you both from all 
harm." 

The train was gone, but Trevor’s eves 
followed the Hutter of а handkerchief 
waved in adieu from the window until a 
sharp curve near the sand-hills hid it from 
sight. He and his mother were left standing 
alone on the deserted platform. With a 
lump in his throat he looked out towards 
the bay. The tide was out, and a wide 
expanse of sand lay before him which 
became mud where the viver, divided into 
several channels, ran out to the sea. Flocks 
of gulls and kittiwakes hovered about in 
the distance, uttering shril piping cries 
as they darted to and fro. 

Are you going back to the house with 
me, Trevor. or will you go for a walk? 
asked Mra. Meredith. 

“ I shall explore the sands, I think," he 
replied. It's now eleven o'clock, so Vl 
not be back before one.” 

Very well," was the reply, as she crossed 
the railway to the village. 

Trevor passed through the railway gate 
on to the sand, walking out towards the 
bay. As there were neap tides that week 
there was a broad width of loose dry sand 
between the sea wall and the last fringe 


of wrack left by the receding waves. He 
plodded on slowly, the loose sand hamper- 
ing his progress and getting into his boots ; 
then, striking towards the river, he got on to 
the part covered by the last tide. Here he 
made better progress, but, tinding that the 
sand in his boots inconvenienced him, he 
sat down and took them off to shake it out. 
Then he looked round half guiltily, for he 
was a London-bred youth. There was at 
least a mile of sand between him and the 
Village, and nobody was in sight. Plucking 
up his courage, he pulled off his stockings 
and crammed them into his boots, which he 
afterwards slung round his neck by tying 
the laces together. 

But, on! The sand felt cold to his bare 
feet, and the wind sceined to play in an 
unkindly manner about his ankles, but he 
stepped briskly forward with a strange 
exhilaration of spirits. The very fact of his 
being barcfooted seemed by some mysterious 
psychological 


process to sweep away 
centuries of civilisation as far as he was 
concerned. Not since he was quite а 


youngster had he done such a thing, for 


Trevor's manner when at а fashionable 
sea-side resort was always perfectly 
“correct. 


Here, however, fashionable de- 
portment was a neyliyûble quality, for the 
tarry-breeked fisheriu ‘n could never have 
accustomed themselves to it. 

On he trudged, his feet tingling with the 
cold. Scattered over the ribbed sand were 
shallow pools, at many of which he stopped 
to watch the small armies of shrimps dart 
to and fro in the sunlight. Very agile little 


things they were, as he found when he tried 
to catch any, and many times his fingers 
closed in triumph over one, only to find, 
when he had withdrawn his hand from the 
water, that it was empty. The walk was 
full of interest, and he could not help 
wondering how beautiful the place would 
be in the glorious days of summer. It was 
a mild spring day, and, though cold, the 
breeze seemed already tempered by the 
warmth of the sun. 

" Glorious ! he said, sniffing the keen 
air as he strode along. Something like 
what old Martial writes of another place : 

“*O temperate dulce Formiæ litus 

Hic summa leni stringitur Thetis vento.“ 


He stood for a moment facing towards 
the sea, gesticulating with his hands as he 
continued loudly : 

"'Nec languet :equor, vivis sel quies ponti 

Pictam phasclon adjuvante fert aura." 

"Go it, my budding Garrick!” ex. 
claimed a voice in the rear. 

Trevor started guiltily and turned round. 
Then he blushed for his bare feet. Behind 
him stood a youth with a merry face, 
tanned and freckled. His cap was at the 
back of his head, and his brown curly hair 
blew about his forehead. Like Trevor. he 
wore his boots suspended round his neck, 
leaving bare а pair of muscular brown legs. 
The youth was apparently about Trevor's 
age, but short and thick-set. . 

" Why, where have you come from 
asked Trevor in surprise at his sudden 
appearancc. 
here have I come from? Well. I 
like that! he replied with a broad grin. 
" Don't I live here ? It’s I who ought to ask 
where you've come from, if it comesto that.” 

“І don't see that it concerns you,” 
returned Trevor, drawing himself up stiffly. 

It doesn't," admitted the other cheer- 
fully. Not in the slightest. Don't flatter 
yourself you're an object of interest to me, 
my six- footer. Not in the least, I assure 
you." 

Trevor turned his back on him disdain- 
fully, but the stranger was not easily to be 
got rid of. 

"Be off!" cried Trevor quickly, 
beginning to lose his temper: but the 
stranger continued to walk coolly by his 
side, whistling & popular air. 

Do you hear what I say ? " continued 
Trevor angrily. “ Be off! I don't want 
you to walk with me. Be off, I вау!” 

The Stranger suddenly stopped whistling. 

And supposing I don't go?” 

4 Then I shall make you!” 

Oh! And how will you make me?” 
asked the Stranger in assumed innocence. 

Trevor's hand swung out to strike him 
on the head, but the strange youth dodged 
the blow with a grin. Again Trevor struck 
out at him, and again the stranger ducked 
his head. Then followed a series of rushes, 
for Trevor's blood was up, but the lad 
real stepped aside and stood as smilingly 
10 ant as ever. At last Trevor stubbed his 
he against а 1ather high ridge of sand, and 
165 stopped his rushes to hop about on one 
oot, holding the other tenderly in his hand. 

Hurt yourself?“ asked the other 
anxiously, 

No! Go away, will you!" cried 

revor wrathfully. 

8801 right, cockie. But I miss the 
a Деш. Hope we'll soon begin the 
ү. Sing about again. You don't dance 
ry well on one leg. It’s not what I call 
an edifying spectacle." 
nes & growl Trevor ceased hopping 
Mars and made another rush for the 
to бег, stooping forward in his anxiety 
тө» him. But, alas! а hard brown 
Shot up from somewhere and came into 


y” 
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violent contact with his nose, making him 
stagger. Almost immediately another 
brown bullet hit him smartly on the chin. 
He reeled backwards, then lost his balance, 
and, in a very undignified manner, sat 
down suddenly in a shallow pool of water. 

Sorry if I hurt you, old chap.” 

Trevor heard the voice coming to him 
as in a dream. Then he felt himself taken 
by the shoulders and pulled out of the pool. 

" Come out of that, old chap, for you're 
smothering the shrimps,’ continued the 
voice, which Trevor began to recognise as 
the stranger's. My! what a crack I must 
have given you on the boko. The blood’s 
pouring out just like water." 

This was said not in any tones of triumph, 
but rather of remorse, so that Trevor 
received it as a tentative apology. 

" Oh, it's all right," he replicd, getting 
slowly upon his feet and holding his hand- 
kerchief to his nose to stem the flow of blood. 

„Sure?!“ asked the stranger. Here, 
kneel down by this pool and let me bathe 
your nose for you." 

Trevor meekly obeyed, and his com- 
panion dipped the handkerchief in the salt 
water, with which he gently bathed the 
wounded member. 

"A cold key is sometimes good. You 
haven't such a thing about you ? " asked 
the stranger. 

os No." 

At last, however, it was decided that the 
blood had ceased to flow. so Trevor got to 
his feet and looked at his companion with 
a new interest. 

I'm sorry I was rude to vou,” he began, 
holding out his hand. 

* Oh, don't mention it," was the reply. 
** [ was rude, too, if it comes to that.” 

So they shook hands. 

“My name's Jack Rowlands,“ said the 
strange youth. “I live here.” 

“I am Trevor Meredith, and I've come 
from London to live here for a year.” 

"Oh! From London! Studying for the 
stage. I suppose? Or аге you an actor 
already + ” 

Trevor glanced questioningly at him, but 
saw no sign of sarcasm. 

For the stage? Oh, no. What made 
you ask that! I’m not sixteen yet.” 

Jack Rowlands whistled with surprise. 
* Jewillikins! Not sixteen yet! Well, 
youre no midget for your age. I'm older 
than you by a few months, then, for I've 
just celebrated my sixteenth birthday. so 
] ought to feel ashamed for hitting some- 
hody younger than myself. But I really 
thought you were practising for the stage 
when I heard you spouting away.” 

J was only repeating some lines from 
Martial, a Latin poet,” he replied. 
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Martial! Oh, ah! Latin poet, eh? 
I’ve learnt Latin, too — Dominus, Domine, 
Dominum and Rego, Regis, Regit —but I've 
forgotten most of it.“ 

* ['m not to do any studying for twelve 
months," sighed Trevor; “and I wished 
most particularly to sit for a classical 
scholarship.” 

Rowlands whistled. “ Do you good," 
he remarked. “© You seem as if you'd been 
cooped up too much. You're a very good 
horse, but thin, you know. Not broad 
enough in the beam. I suppose you've 
never played footer ? ” 

Trevor shook his head. 

“ Girls’ games, I suppose, then—croquet 
or tennis ? " 

Again Trevor shook his head. 

“ Humph ! " grunted Rowlands, as they 
walked on side by side. ‘ Well," he said 
at length, I must get on to the burrows, 
as l'm bound for the next town. Do you 
kuow, we have walked out almost to the 
bar." 

A broad sheet of salt water lay before 
them, the surface rippling with little waves 
that broke on the sand. Beyond was a 
large yellow sand-bank, and farther on 
again was the shiny gleam of the waters of 
the bay. About a mile distant a large 
black object could be seen sticking out of 
another sand-bank, which Trevor was 
informed was all that remained of a famous 
wreck. 

They turned inland, Trevor following the 
example of his companion and walking in 
the shallow water that ho should not catch 
a chill. The salt water was almost icy 
cold, and stung his skin so that his feet and 
legs smarted. Then they both sat down 
on the hard sand and put on their boots and 
stockings. 

“ You won't catch cold after sea-water,” 
explained Rowlands. It hardens a fellow, 
so you ncedn’t fear about that ducking you 
had just now. Well, I must tramp along 
again. Are you coming farther, or are you 
going back? 

Trevor looked at his watch. It was just 
twelve o'clock. 

“ Oh, I must return at once, or I shall be 
late," he exclaimed. 

All right; keep on straight across the 
sand—that’s the shortest way. By the bye, 
where do you hang out, Meredith?“ 

At Craig раи.” 

“That's where Mr. Thomas used to live. 
I hang out for the present at Talcen farm, 
which 1з not far off, во I daresay we shall 
see each other again.“ 

1 hope so," replied Trevor. 

It's very likely," said the other, with 
а patronising nod. This is a small place, 
you know. Well, Boreu da chi, which is 
our native way of saying good-morning.”’ 

So they parted. Rowlands climbed on 
to the ste p grassy sand- banks of the 
burrows and was soon out of sight, whilst 
Trevor turned his face towards the village, 
which lay like a white streak in the distance 
across the sands. 


| Го be continued, ) 


A Well-trained Dog. 


Тнк PROFESSOR: Fido will now select three letters of the alphabet, and arrange them in a combination 
famous the world over. Voila!” 
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lar “ B.O.P.” lately recorded that the 

silver medal of the Dumb Friends’ 
Leazue and the FitzWilliam medal of the 
Yorkshire Society for the Encouragement 
of Humane Treatment and Kindness to Pit 
Ponies had been bestowed upon Henry 
Murt:n, а coalminer. Не was, it will be 
remembered, taking his pony down an 
incline with some empty trucks when a 
rending sound warned him that the roof 
was cracking. Instead of thinking only of 
his own safety, he unharnessed the pony 
and dragged the animal out of danger. He 
had just got clear when the roof fell in, tons 
of it falling upon the waygons, whilst frag- 
ments ripped the ропу з harness and cut 
Murten about the hands. 

Had thes» societies. been in existence 
when the inventor of the miner's safety 
lamp—Sir Humphry Davy—was a boy, 
there ig little doubt that he, who must 
have saved the lives of tens of thousands 
of miners by the prevention of explosions, 
would have received a medal for one of 
the bravest acts ever recorded, and one which 
was none the less honourable to the boy 
because it was performed for the sake of 
his favourite dog. 

He had been on a fishing expedition, accom- 
panied by his water spaniel, Cnloe. In the 
evening as he returned home through the 
streets of the little country town he heard a 
lot of hooting and shouting, and the next 
moment a huge dog, foaming at the mouth 
and evidently mad, came bounding towards 
him down the narrow street. Strangely 
enough, young Davys only fear was for 
his own dog. He knew that the least 
scratch from the mad dog's teeth would 
necessitate its instant destruction, and, 
without any thought of himself, he rushed 
between his own spaniel and the mad dog, 
intending to hit him on the head with his 
fishing-rod. Before he could get his blow 
in, however, the hunted dog bit him in the 
leg. Young Davy gave a cry of pain, and 
Caloe sprang to the rescue. In spite of the 
pain the boy still. seemed to think more of 
his dog's safety than of his own, and, just 
as the mad dog was relaxing its hold, he 
seized it by the neck and held it to the 
ground. In a moment the pursuers, with 
all sorts of weapons, came up and killed the 
brute. Davy then did a still more plucky 
thing—this time for himself. He drew 
down his stocking, took out his penknife 
and deliberately cut out the lacerated 
Hesh from his own leg. It is recorded that 
he was many weeks in the doctor's hands ; 
and no wonder. Probably this is one of the 
best-authenticated and one of the most 
remarkable instances on record of a human 
being risking a very horrible death for the 
sake of saving a dumb friend. 

Nevertheless, the future scientist and 
inventor is not alone in this matter. Quite 
lately the papers, in reporting the burning 
of the stables attached to the country seat 
of a well-known peer of the realm, described 
how the Countess entered the fiercely 
burning building and with her own hands 
let out several of her favourite horses at 
very great risk to her own life. And a 
case was recently recorded where a man in 
a very different position in life—an East- 
Ender, who lived in the top room of a 
tenement building—returned up six flights 
of stairs when the building was a perfect 
furnace of flame, on the off-chance of 
saving his canary. He found the poor little 
songster suffocated and so had not the joy of 
rescuing it. He only got out of the building 
himself by the timely arrival of the fire 
escape. Had its coming been delayed but 
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LIVES RISKED FOR ANIMALS. 
By A. В. COOPER. 


& few minutes he must inevitably have 
perished, for he could not return by the 
way he had come. 

A Birmingham fireman some years ago 
risked his life to save a little girl's pet kitten. 
The building was a high one, in the heart of 
the city, and a caretaker and his wife and 
little girl slept on the top floor. The three 
occupants of the building were only rescued 
in the nick of time and with very great 
difficulty, and the crowd had to be kept 
back for fear the outer wall of the building, 
which was an old one. would crash into the 
street. The little child, who had just been 
rescued. cried. piteously for her " pussy.” 
which she declared had been left behind, 
and, sure enough, at that moment the 
kitten was seen on one of the upper window 
sills. Without a moment's hesitation one 
of the firemen, in face of the most appalling 
danger, chiefly from the rickety state of the 
buildinz, climbed to the window and brought 
the kitten down in safetv. 

A lady missionary in a little native State 
in the north of the Punjab was attracted 
to the door of her bungalow by the agonised 
squeal of her pet Persian cat—a pretty 
creature which was one of her chiefest 
comforts in a strange land. She was 
horrified to see the cat in a crouching 
position a dozen yards from the door, and 
a cobra evidently in the act of fascinating 
it and at the same time preparing to make 
its fatal strike. The lady grabbed the 
first weapon which came to hand. an ordinary 
English-made parasol, and with this she 
rushed to the rescue of her favourite. As 
she approached the cobra turned upon her 
menacinglv. but, undaunted, she made a 
sort of sabre stroke at the brute's head. 
much as a boy would slash at a thistle by 
the roadside. The effect was instantaneous, 
for the cobra wilted as though its spine 
was broken, and was finally despatched by 
one of the lady's native servants who came 
running up at that moment. 

Whilst walking on Beachy Head some 
years аро with his terrier a boy had an 
adventure which might have cost him his 
life, all brought about by his anxiety to save 
his dog. The dog started a rabbit almost 
on the edge of the cliff, and he was so intent 
upon his chase that he went over. Though 
the boy could not sve him. he could hear his 
pitiful velps from somewhere down below, 
and, without stopping to think, the youngster 
attempted to follow him. In spite of the 
almost perpendicular nature of the precipice 
he succeeded in reaching the dog, and it is 
just possible that in spite of his exhausted 
state he might have succeeded in getting 
back. But he could not bring the dog with 
him: he tried over and over again. but 
having only one hand at liberty he could 
not succeed. He spent the night there with 
the dog on the open cliff. In the morning 
they were observed. and the boy and dog 
were drawn up the cliff together by means of 
a rope. 

À pathetic instance of a life being risked, 
and all in vain, to save a dog came to light 
when some rescued men were satisfving their 
hunger in the Sailors’ Home at Falmouth. 
All were merry except one rough-looking 
bearded sailor. 

“ Oh, he's lost his dog.” explained one of 
his mates. It was a terrier pup, and he 
took it into the boat with him. When he 
jumped from the boat he had a line in one 
hand and the dog in the other, and both 
got safely aboard the Triton. 

He was told, though, that he could not 
land the dog in England: it was against the 
laws of the country. He asked the tug's 


crew to have it, but they refused. Then, 
just before reaching Falmouth, he tied a 
bar of iron on the dog's neck and threw it 
overboard. The old man hasn't got over 
that vet. He risked his own life to save that 
dog. and he thinks the laws of England 
should have been eased a bit to save his 
pet after that.“ 

But it is not every recorded attempt to 
save a dumb friend which has resulted 
favourably to the human rescuer. Many 
tragedies have occurred. For instance, а 
Bolton quarryman lost his life some time 
ago in trving to rescue a stray dog. The 
dog did not even belong to him, but he had 
seen it wandering about the top of the 
quarry for two days. The man attempted 
to capture it, and for that purpose climbed 
а distance of fifty feet. He had reached the 
narrow ledge, when he fell to the bottom, 
fracturing several ribs and injuring himself 
generally. He lay in the quarry for twenty 
hours before a workman heard his cries and 
had him removed to the hospital, where he 
died. 

A six-year-old boy at Fareham, in Hamp- 
shire. was killed some time ago in attempting 
to save his pet dog from being run over by 
a motor-car. He and the dog were running 
behind a cart which was going down a hill, 
and the motor-car was coming in the other 
direction. The dog ran from behind the 
cart just as the motor-car was passing, and 
his little master, seeing his danger, ran out 
to trv to save him. ‘the doy cleared the 
ear, but the child failed, and was struck on 
the head and killed. 

A pointsman, too, lost his foot in trying to 
save a puppy dog. which he had that week 
brought home for his little boy. Тһе little 
irresponsible canine had by some means 
wandered on the line. and was barking with 
its baby voice at an express which was 
coming down the line at forty miles an hour. 
The man made a dive across the line and 
picked up the dog as he ran. But he was 
just a shade too late, and the wheels passed 
over his ankle and severed his foot. 

A very pathetic story was told in the 
public press a little time ago. In this case 
it was neither dog nor cat nor bird, nor, 
indeed. any living thing, for which à human 
V fe was sacrificed, but simply a doll. Never- 
theless there is no doubt that the child who 
owned it endowed her pet with every human 
attribute, and certainly with life. Thus the 
story in this sense comes well within the 
radius of this article. The story comes 
from Italy. and is told by the correspondent 
of a leading morning paper. 

“Two evenings ago," he says, “ Henrietta, 
the little daughter of a shepherd who lives 
оп a mountain side near Bellinzona. wa 
playing out of doors with her doll. Dusk 
was coming on, and the child, wandering 
near a precipice, let her favourite fall. 
Henrietta saw her doll disappear over the 
edge and roll down till she was caught in & 
cleft. which held her fast. The little girl 
was quick to follow, and, having rescued her 
dumb companion, clasped the doll to her 
breast and began the ascent. But, alas! 
it was more difficult to climb than it had 
been to slide down, and Henrietta, burdened 
with her precious doll, had only one hand 
free. Night fell and the poor child was 
hopelessly lost. Her parents went in search 
of her, without the slightest suspicion that 
she had strayed down the hill. At last, In 
the morning, little Henrietta’s body was 
found stiff and cold. The child was dead ; 
and closely enfolded in a last embrace was 


the doll for which she had sacrificed her 
life." 
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Caught by the Tide. 
(Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by T. LEMARE.) 
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A RIDE TO DELHI: 


A STIRRING INCIDENT FOUNDED ON 


" рш p 
be Nir ! 59 

* The Chief requires your presence imme- 
diately at headquarters. You are to report 
yourself at once." 

" Very well, Colonel.” 

The young man saluted and left the tent, 
wondering how it was that the Chief, 
Nicholson, should wish to see him, when he 
had hitherto thought that his mere presence 
in the camp was quite unknown to his 
commanding officer. Thinking the matter 
over, Lieutenant Cuthbert Fairfax could 
make neither head nor tail of the message, 
and wisely decided to make his way to 
head-quarters and solve the mystery. He 
accordingly set off at a good round pace, but 
had not gone far before be heard himself 
hailed in loud clear tones by a brother 
officer who stood in the doorway of a tent 
situated a little to the right of the path he 
was pursuing. 

" Whither away so fast?" said this 
officer, who proved to be Cuthbert’s own 
particular chum—Jack Evans by name— 
who was also a lieutenant in Her Majesty's 
forces, having joined the army at the same 
time as he himself. Being of the same age 
—nineteen—and having been at the same 
school and military college, a tirm friendship 
subsisted between the two young men, 
which was by no means lessened when their 
regiment, " The Royal West Cardenshire.” 
was ordered early in the year 1857 to India 
to take part in what was afterwards known 
as the Indian Mutiny.” Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was in supreme command of the expedi- 
tion, and it was hopefully expected at home 
that the rebellion would soon be crushed. 
In the meantime the whole army—including 
our young friends—were on the tiptoe of 
expectation, and those regiments which had 
the good fortune to be ordered to the front 
were the object of much envy to those who 
had not that privilege. 

On being hailed in the hearty manner 
related above, Fairfax, without stopping, 
called to his friend to accompany him on his 
way to the General's tent, which was situated 
on а rising knoll about half a mile distant. 

On their way thither Cuthbert related to 
his chum the message he had received 
through his Colonel, confessing at the same 
tim» that it was inexplicable to him how so 
great & man as the Commander-in-Chief 
himself should'have anything to say to a 
young man who had ошу joined the colours 
à few months since. 

* As far as I am aware," said Cuthbert, 
he has never set eves on me.” 

" You forget, old fellow, that he was 
present at the Sports the other day, and vou 
were by no meaus the least successful in 
your riding, to judge from the three prizes 
you managed to carry off,” said his chum. 

Spare my blushes, I bescech you, said 
Fairfax; besides, he continued, you 
yourself were not behindhand in upholding 
the reputation of the regiment in horseman- 
ship." 

" However, you may depend upon it, it 
was at the Sports that the General saw you. 
He has always had the reputation of knowing 
a good horseman when he sces one. But 
here we are within a stone's throw of hia tent, 
go it will not be long before the mystery is 
solved.” 

As he spoke they approached the entry 
to the tent, before which a sentry was 
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solemnly pacing. A Staff Officer appearing 
at that moment, Cuthbert told him his 
business. The officer disappeared within 
the tent, and, reappearing in a short time, 
requested the young man to follow him into 
the presence of the General. 

Hang about here a bit, old man," Fairfax 
called to his chum. “I don't suppose I 
shall be long," saying which he followed his 
conductor inside the tent. 

Within the tent were three men seated at 
а table, whom, judging from their uniforms, 
Fairfax concluded to be general officers. 

General Sir Colin Campbell himself was 
seated at the head of the table, and his two 
companions were seated respectively one 
on each side of him. On the table was an 
Ordnance map of the district, a large red 
cross marking the spot where Delhi was 
situated, the relief of the little force at that 
time besicged by the occupants of Delhi 
being the object of the various divisions 
which were headed by General Campbell. 

As the Staff Officer ushered the lieutenant 
into the presence cf the Commander-in- 
Chief the young man felt that he was being 
scrutinised by three pairs of keen eyes, eyes 
which had to inform the brains of which 
they were the servants whether the young 
оћсег before them was the sort of man to be 
trusted with the important commission 
for which they thought of making him 
responsible. 


General Campbell spoke, sharp and to the 
point. 

* Lieutenant Cuthbert Fairfax," I believe. 

The young man saluted, 

* Lieutenant,” the General continued, “ I 
observed the very able manner in which you 
conducted yourself at the Sporty recently 
held in the camp, and as I want a thoroughly 
capaule horseman whom I may entrust with 
з commission of the greatest importance, I 
have decided that I will offer vou the 
chance of riding to Glory, or, what is better 
than Glory, when met in the performance 
of one's duty and in the service of one’s 
country — Death ! " 

Fairfax, although somewhat startled at 
the uncompromising manner in which the 
General announced the reason for which he 
had summoned him to liis presence, was only 
conscious of a feeling of intense gratification 
that he had been chosen out of the scores of 
other officers to perform a service which, to 
judge from the General's words, was likely, 
if successful, to lead to rapid advance- 
ment, 

The General meanwhile was in deep con- 
sultation with his two subordinates. 
sently he looked up. 

“І have decided to take the advice of 
these gentlemen,” he said, glancing towards 
his companions, “and to entrust another 
man "—Cuthbert's heart went down into 
his shoes—** besides yourself —Cuthbert'g 
heart rose again—" with the despatches 
which I want carried through te the forces 
by Delhi. These despatches, as I have 
mentioned, are of the greatest moment, and 
they must be placed in the hands of General 
Wilson before dawn to-morrow. "There is 
more chance of their arriving at their 
destination if two men have each a copy of 
them than if their safe delivery relied on the 
efforts of a single bearer. As vou are aware, 
the country between here and Delhi, more 
especially in the Jalandhar district, is 
swarming with the rebels, and I shall require 
two bold, fearless riders to be prepared to 
start from the camp at nine this evening. 


Pre- 
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If vou are willing to undertake this com- 
mission you will present yourself here at 
that hour, fully prepared, and 1 have asked 
another officer of your regiment, who is also 
a good horseman, to be here also. In the 
meantime, I depend upon your silence. 
Until nine, then.” The General waved his 
hand, and Cuthbert, saluting, left the tent. 


II. 


The position of the little British force 
encamped near Delhi was exceedingly pre- 
carious, Rebel soldiery occupied the city, 
and the force despatched from the base to 
recapture the city was insufficient to do so. 
lt accordingly encamped on a ridge over- 
looking the town, and urgent messages had 
been sent to the Commander-in-Chief for 
reinforcements and heavy siege guns. During 
the three months which had eiapsed from the 
time the ridge had been occupied. the little 
force were rather the besieged than the 
besiegers. Almost daily ха» were made 
by the rebels upon the overworked handful 
of Europeans. Sikhs, and Gurkhas. 

It was to General Wilson, the commander 
of this gallant force, that the despatches 
from Xir Colin Campbell were to be carried. 
They contained information as to his 
approach and directions as to the combined 
attack his own force and that of General 
Wilson were to make at a certain hour of the 
following day. Should the despatches come 
into the hands of the enemy the plans would 
fall to the ground, and the position of the 
little force would become more perilous than 
ever. 

Cuthbert was naturally highly excited 
over the prospect of the risky journey which 
he had to take, and he was so full of his 
recent interview. with. the Commander-in- 
Chief that it is not surprising, in spite of 
the latter's injunction as to silence, that he 
immediately poured out his story to his 
chum, whom he found pacing up and down 
waiting for him. The latter listened to hia 
companion with a smile on his face, and at 
the conclusion of Cuthbert's story quietly 
remarked : 

Well. Um mighty pleased that it is you 
who are to be my companion to-night. I was 
wondering who would accompany me." 

Cuthbert stared at him in amazement. 

" Why ! " he gasped, vou don't mean to 
tell me that it is you whom the Chief has 
chosen to go to Delhi?“ 

“Oh! but it is, though,” replied Jack 
Evans, enjoying his amazement. The 
Chief sent. for me this morning, about an 
hour before you passed my tent, and your 
interview appears to liave been on pretty 
much the same lines as my own." 8 

" But you never told me а word about it, 
remonstrated Cuthbert. 

“Certainly not," said Jack, meaningly. 
* A soldier's first duty is to obey, and when 
my superior officer orders me to remaim 
silent on a subject I naturally carry out bis 
instructions." 

Fairfax was somewhat taken aback by 
this outspoken rebuke, and had it not been 
that the subject uppermost in his mind was 
one of such an engrossing nature, would have 
been inclined to argue the point with his 
friend, but there were so many details to 
consider as to the journey and the necessary 
preparations that he wiseiy decided to post- 
pone further discussion until some future 
Occasion, 


Both the young men were at Sir Colin's 


headquarters in good time, and, giving their 
ebargers into the care of an attendant, once 
more found themselves in the presence of 
the great General. 

He welcomed them cordially, and, handing 
them each a sealed packet. addressed to 
General Archdale Wilson, which they put in 
a secure inner pocket, said : 

"I rely on one of you getting those 
despatches through to-night. In the unfor- 
tunate event of vour falling into the hands of 
the rebels I order you to destroy them. We 
advance to-morrow at daylight to the relief 
of the British force outside Delhi. The 
despatches contain instructions to General 
Wilson as to the time he is to strike a blow 
at the enemy, and the general plan to b2 
pursued, when I hope our combined opera- 
tions wil] be decisively successful. You will 
remain with General Wilson, and I trust that 
ту confidence in your ability and resource 
will not be misplaced. Delhi from here is 
about thirty-five miles. Your road from 
here to Jalandhar—about twenty miles— 
will be fairly clear, but from that town to 
Delhi you must exercise the greatest caution. 
General Wilson's force is encariped on the 
ridge which overlooks the Kashmir bastion. 
He is aware of our approach, so that your 
arrival in the camp will not be quite un- 
expected. Remember, gentlemen, that the 
fate of to-morrow's expedition rests upon 
your efforts to-night, for in the event of 
General Wilson being unable to assist me 
with his men I shall have to fall back again. 
Good luck, and good night!“ 

The young men saluted, and, leaving the 
tent, leapt on their horses and galloped into 
the darkness. 


III. 


The two young officers had soon left the 
camp far behind, and, both being superb 
horsemen and tinely mounted, it was not 
long before more than half the distance to 
Jalandhar had been covered. Everything 
was peaceful, the darkness hiding all trace 
of the stirring events that were then taking 
place, and had been in progress for some 
months. 

‚ Commencing with the outbreak at Meerut 
in May 1857, the Mutiny, headed by the 
rebel soldiery, had made great progress. 
The British administration, established for 
а hundred years, had been overthrown, and 
the civil and non-official residents of Delhi 
had been either murdered or imprisoned. 
Ihe Delhi magazine, the largest in North- 
West India, had been bravely defended by 
шпе men, and when the further defence of the 
enormous accumulation of munitions of war 
was Impossible it was fired. Nix of the nine 
defenders were killed by the explosion, but 
the remaining three succeeded in making 
their escape. : 

The occupation of Delhi by the rebels was 
the signal for risings in almost every military 
station in North-West India. The revolted 
svldiery, with one accord, thronged towards 

Ihi, and in a short time the city was 
Farrisoned by a rebel anny of 60.000 disci- 
Plined men. The little British force under 
General Wilson found the tables turned, 
the besiegers becoming besieged. 

hese and other details were discussed 
by Cuthbert and Jack as they rode towards 
Jalandhar, with ears and eyes strained for 
any signs of the enemy. 
Pu they approached Jalandhar they 
boo more warily than they had 
Tu done, and, skirting to the left of 
197955 wn, by singular good fortune managed 

E ape contact with any of the numerous 
wi ets which were stationed, in some cases, 

опр distance from the main camp. They 
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now pursued their way in silence, and before 
long calculated that they were within a few 
miles of their destination. Indeed, on 
mounting a ridge they saw in the distance 
the lights of a considerable town. Delighted 
with so easily getting through the lines of 
the enemy they rode forward, but, alas! 
their hopes were rudely shattered when, 
on rounding a wood, they rode— before they 
had time properly to realise their situation— 
into the camp of a large regiment of rebel 
infantry. 

Had not their senses completely deserted 
them, they might, so completely had they 
taken the rebels by surprise, have turned 
and ridden off forthwith and have stood a 
good chance of escape in the darkness, but, 
as it was, the rebels recovering their senses 
first, the Englishmen мшу shortly found 
themselves pulled from their horses and 
surrounded by dark, fierce faces. 

The young officers gave everything up 
for lost. Even the despatches, they thought, 
would now fall into the very hands for which 
they were not intended, ‘vid instead of the 
first step to a glorious military reputation 
having been climbed they saw disgrace 
staring them in the face. 

Meanwhile their captors had become 
very excited over their prisoners. Neither 
Cuthbert nor Jack could. however, under- 
stand a word of their converse, with the 
exception of the oft-repeated name of their 
prominent leader " Mehtab Singh.“ It was 
to this man that frequent reference was made. 
while many of thcir captors pointed towards 
the rebel city. 

Jack Evans, also, was looking in that 
direction, and he observed. with interest 
that on this side of tho city, to the left, was 
an encampment, which he came to the con- 
clusion belonged to the British, the goal of 
all their hopes. 

The rebels were not long in deciding what 
to do with their captives. They were 
allowed to mount their horses once more, 
but, as a matter of precaution, their arms 
were taken from them. 

Surrounded by the rebel infantry they 
journeyed towards Delhi, and it was with a 
sinking heart they found themselves actually 
in the city, encompassed on all sides by 
those who looked upon them as representa- 
tives of that strange strong race that had 
mastered and governed them for а century. 

At this time an idea, a faint, almost, as it 
seemed to him, a foolish idea, came into 
Jack's head. Should this idea develop into 
the plan he hoped it would, it would be as 
if they had been snatched from the very jaws 
of death. He dared not communicate his 
thoughts to his companion, as he knew not 
what ears might overhear him, and it was 
more than likely that there were many in 
the city who could both understand and 
speak English. 

His thoughts were interrupted by the 
shouts of the people assembled in the 
square to which the young oflicers had to 
be conducted. One name, and one name 
only, scemed to be on the lips of the crowd— 
“ Mehtab Singh.” 

The crowd opened, the horses of the young 
officers were led forward, and they found 
themselves in the presence of a man of 
yivantic stature and noble mien. His 
turban glittering with rubies added to the 
grandeur of his appearance, and he looked 
in every inch the part he played, that of 
the deliverer of his fellow-countrymen from 
* these dogs of English.” 

He regarded the two young men fixedly, 
and Jack Evans afterwards declared that 
he did not feel at a!l surprised that when he 
spoke he used the English language with a 
perfection born of long practice. 
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“ Explain your presence here," he said. 

And then Jack, to th» unbounded amaze- 
ment of his chum, said, in as steady a manner 
аз he could command under the circum- 
Stanccs : 

" We have come,” said he, in a loud voice, 
“to offer you once more the clemency of 
your lords the English. Surrender and all 
will be forgotten, for the English are a 
great and forgiving people. They will not, 
however, otfer their mercy again, but will 
punish their rebellious children with a hard 
hand. This is my message!“ 

This speech so completely took Cuthbert. 
bv surprise that he nearly fell off his horse. 
The crowd, too, were amazed, and a roar of 
rage and hatred filled the square, and a 
threatening movement was made towards 
the young man. 

Mehtab Singh, his eyes smouldering with 
rage, held up his hand for silence. 

Get ye gone to the dogs that sent you,” 
he said, pointing to the camp, and venture 
not again into the jaws of the lion. To- 
morrow at dawn we will destroy you unless 
ve kneel to those who for a hundred years 
have knelt to vou." 

He waved his hand in dismissal, and Jack 
Evans, hardly believing in his own audacity, 
led the way through tlie thick crowd which 
unwillingly opened to let him and his com- 
panion pass. With a gasp of astonishment 
Cuthbert tollowed him. 

Once clear of the town the latter began to 
urge his horse into a gallop. i 

" Hold hard, old man, if you value your 
life.“ urged Jack Evans. “If they see the 
slightest hurry on our part they will smell 
a rat at once." 

The other immediately checked hs horse, 
and rode in as dignified a manner as possible 
beside his friend to the British camp. The 
astonishment of General Wilson and the men 
under his command can be better imagined 
than described when they heard of the daring 
way in which the young men had extricated 
themselves from their dangerous position. 

" Really, Evans," said gallant Archdale 
Wilson, “ had your promise of clemency been 
accepted by old Mehtab, Her Majesty's 
Government would have been in rather a 
fix. However, to-mght I hope we shall have 
the whip-hand of these traitors. You had 
better get some rest, for in three hours we 
start to join hands with Sir Colin.“ 

The young men gladly took some much- 
needed refreshment, and, rolling themselves 
in their rugs, in spite of their exciting 
experiences were soon fast asleep. 


What followed is matter of historv. 

A few hours later reinforcements and 
siege artillery having arrived—it was resolved 
to make the assault. The first of the heavy 
batteries opened fire, and in four days a 
breach was made which was considered 
practicable for the advance. It was decided 
that the points of attack should be at the 
Kashmir bastion, the water bastion, the 
Kashmir gate, and the Lahore gate. 

The assault was thoroughly successful. 
The whole eastern part of the city was re- 
taken. but at a loss of 66 officers and 1,104 
men killed and wounded. On September 20 
the entire city and palace were occupied, 
and the reconquest of Delhi was complete. 
The shattered walls of the Kashmir gateway 
and the bastions of the northern face of 
the citv still bear the marks of the cannonade 
of 1857. 

Sir Colin Campbell became Lord Clyde. as 
& reward for this and his subsequently 
successful operations, but in his prosperity 
he did not forget the reward due to the two 
young men whose ride contributed so much 
to the success of his campaign. 
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SONG FOR CADET CORPS AND BOYS’ BRIGADES. 


Ў 19 PX Words and Music by Lewis Mennicu. Gold Medallist, L.A. M. 
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Alla marcia maestoso. 
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Strong were your sturdy sires in war, Daunt-less they dared and died! Stern wastheirire when foes as-sailed, 
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Staunch«lythey warred and well; Man -y or few they stil  pre-vailed, Con - quer-ing though they fell 
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“ Danger no whit appals us! 
Fears to the wind we fling! 
True to the Isles that love us, 
Long may their fame increase: 
Calm as the stars above us 
Do their unbroken peace!“ 
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INCE the Kangaroo beat the Lion in the 
first Test Match ever played —namely. 

on the occasion of that memorable fix- 
ture at Melbourne thirty years ago. 81 
matches, recognised both here and at the 
Antipodes as tests of tlie current cricketiug 
ability of England and Australia. have been 
played. with results showing that the old 
country in the long run has enjoyed a 
slight advantage, the balance of victories 
in her favour being 2. 

At home England has secured 15 victories 
out of the 34 matches played. or about 44 

r cent. ; Australia has won 6 fixtures, or 
jon than 18 per cent., and the remaining 13 
matches have been drawn. In Australia, 
the old country, not alwaysat full strength, 
has won 19 out of 47 fixtures, or 40 per cent.; 
Australia has rejoiced her cricketing crowds 
hy capturing the trophies of victory on 
26 occasions. or 57 per cent.; and the re- 
maining couple of fixtures were indecisive. 

As the following statement showing the 
results in each decade indicates, the last 
period has seen the Australians in the 
ascendant. They lost the " rubber ; in 
1896 in England, but captured the ashes ” 
in Australia in 1898; flaunted the mythical 
urn containing them before our eyes in 
1899 and took them back again the same 
season; held them safe from the invader 
in 1901-2: brought them over to England 
the same year; once more bore them across 
the equator with other laurels; relin- 
quished them to Mr. P. Е. Warner's eleven 
in 1904: failed to recover them as the 
result of their visit to this country in 1905, 
but secured them on the visit to Australia 
of Mr. Jones's team in 1607-8. Will the 
intangible “* urn," now in the possession of 
Australia, return to the mother country at 
the close of this tour? Time alone will 
show. 

Ene- Aus- 
land tralia 


Won Won Drawn 


At close of period 
1677-79 1 2 — 


Australia 1 victory in 
hand, 

England 6 victories in 
hand, 

England 6 victories in 
hand. 

England 2 victories in 
hand, 


1880.89 15 8 4 
1890-49 10 10 6 
1909-08 8 12 5 


Total 34 32 15 


In the accompanying diagrams a number 
of Test Match records are graphically com- 
pared one with another. 

The biggest innings yet played in the 
series on either side of the Equator, it is 
interesting to note, was the Englishmen's 
total of 586 at Sydney in 1903—2 match of 
many records, which took six days to play 
out, produced the largest. individual score 
(R. E. Fosters 287) yet compiled in the 
series, the largest aggregate (1.541 for 
35 wiekets) yet scored in a Test Match, 
and England's record stands for the fifth 
wicket (192) and tenth wicket (130 runs). 

In England the highest total is a remiuis- 
cence of the season of 1899, when England 
at the Oval ran up a total of 576 runs, or 
rather less than half the aggregate for the 
match, which provides a record in respect 
to the number of runs scored in an English 
Test fixture. When, in 1884. by the way, 
tie Antipodeans ran up their aggregate 
Test Match score (551) in this country, on 
which occasion Mr. W. L. Murdoch. in the 
course of eight hours, put together an 
innings of 211, the highest individual 
Antipodean Test Match score, the number 
of runs scored in the three days was exactly 
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OF THE TEST MATCHES. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


200 less than that of 1899—a difference 
that provides a tribute to the accuracy of 
the attack twenty odd years ago or to the 
brilliance of the batting of 1899. Басһ 
generation of cricketers can decide which 
for itself. 

The lowest innings played so far in the 
series was that compiled at Birmingham by 
the visitors in 1902, when in eighty-tive 
minutes 10 wickets fell for 36 runs, of 
which total 3 were extras. and 18 
came from the bat of one player. Mr. V. 
Trumper. In addition to providing the 
lowest score, the same fixture saw Rhodes 
secure the best analysis yet achieved in 
the seventy-one fixtures; his record of 8 
wickets for 26 runs eclipsing the feat of 
Ferris. at Lord's, in 1888. when England 
was dismissed for 53 (her lowest score in 
this country) and 62. and the famous left- 
hander took in the match 8 wickets for 45 


Grace scored 170 out of 434. and Australia 
totalled 68 and 149. Scotton scored 34 
runs in this fixture in three kours and 
three-quarters, but the crowd failed to 
give vent to the Dead March in Saul.“ aa 
it has done on other occasions since, for in 
those days the Nottingham school had edu. 
cated its publie to expect the block svstem 
to be in force when its batsmen were at 
the wickets. The Antipodean record was 
secured by Lord Shetheld’s team in 1892 in 
the only Test fixture won by them. 

The victory by the narrow margin of 
3 runs achieved by the Australian team 
of 1902 at Manchester will be fresh in the 
memory, but the 6 run victory brought 
about at Sydney took place nearly a quarter 
of a century ago, and will be recalled as the 
fixture in which. England. on being set 
214 to win, lost 5 wickets for 61, yet 
succeeded in totalling 207, thanks to the 
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runs, which latter number represents the 
total scored by England in January 1887 
at Sydney, a match that, notwithstanding 
an inglorious start, ended in an England 
triumph by 13 runs. 


gallant efforts of Bates (31). Flowers (56), 
aud J. M. Read (56), the last named pair 
selecting this innings, when runs were 80 
badly required, for the purpose of scoring 


un" their respective highest totals for the tour. 
The 1888 match at Lord's. in which 8 Forty-two centuries have been scored by 


wickets realised no runs. in addition to other England. and 38 by Australia in this series 
notable features, has for twenty-one years of matches. For England, Mr. A. C. 
held the record for providing the lowest MacLaren. 5 centuries (4 scored in Aus- 
aggregate of runs scored (291) in this coun- tralia), Mr. F. S. Jackson, 5 (all scored 
trys Test fixtures. The lowest aggregate in England). Tyldesley and the late Arthur 
for a Test Match in Australia (374) occurred Shrewsbury. each 3. have scored the greatest 
in 1888. on the oceasion that saw Aus- number: while of the Australians Mr. V 
tralia all out for 42 runs in their first Trumper, 5, Mr. S. E. Gregory and Mr. 
innings. Oddly enough England holds the C. Hill. each 4. and the late Mr. Percy 
record both in this country and in the McDonnell and Mr. J. Darling. each 3, have 
Antipodes for having achieved the easiest been the most prolific in three-figure scores. 
victories, while Australia, both here and So far as " spectacles " are concerned. 
below the Equator, can claim to have won England has secured 7 pairs up to date ап 

by the narrowest margins. The home Australia 13; of the English specimens, 
triumph was achieved by England at the Peel, who scored 427 runs in Test fixtures 
Oval in 1886, on which occasion Dr. W. G. with an average of 14°72, was unfortunate 
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enough to garner in 3. No other player secured by the Hon. F. S. Jackson. К. S. 
wears more than one pair. Ranjitsinhji. A. C. Mac Laren. C. Hill. A. Ward, 


The largest aggregate (2,386) by any Т. Hayward. and the late J. T. Brown. 


individual player, it will be noted, is held The remaining records speak for them- 
by an Australian, Mr. C. Hill; the second — selves; but it may just be mentioned 
highest aggregate, 1,892 runs, is also held apropos of the bowlers that only 5 have 
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by an Australian, Mr. S. E. Gregory; but во far secured 100 wickets in Test fixtures 


۰ 


the third plice is tilled by England's cham- namely. H. Trumble (141). Mr. M. A. 


pion, Mr. A. C. MacLaren, with 1.846 runs. Noble (III). G. Giffen (103), 


The best averages of the players who have and C. T. B. Turner (101) : Rhodes is still 


R. Peel (102), 


taken part in half a dozen fixtures are those 17 wickets short of tlie coveted century. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JULY. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, the Poultry Run, Aviary, Your Dog, Rabbitry, Pigeon Loft, 


and Gardens. 


T: Boy HIMSELF, — Patriotism can hardly be said I am anxious that my boys— my numberless 


to have any wide existence in knzland, and when L © B.O.P.” lads — should be reidy 


to defend their 


Kay Engl | 
У England, I mean Bngland, not Scotland. It exists hearths and homes; and so those amongst them who 


pretty ре 
for сеп 
takes, it 
а tood second, 
Rüllereq -— tiz 
tines us bir 
time онд 
Praise to hea 


, But just remember how the scots would help to make men of them. 
iting, always fighting a nation seven not lived in the far north, or in the 
as itself, and holding her own up to the no idea down here near London 


ven, we are all one now (Britain by treaty), without that love, and it must be ex 


nerallv in mountainous countries that have are tit should join the Boys’ Trizade. the Church 
Ines been drenched in blood. Switzerland Brigade, the Scouts, or the Territorials. 1 do not 
і Said, the hichest place, and Scotland makes much care. which it is. Апу single one of them 


lads who have 
Hivhlands, have 
how Scots boys 


d fell heir to the bigger country. But, love their country. True patriotism cannot exist 


tinguishuble only 


and we f; 

soul: eke shoulder to shoulder, and so we shall, b death, 

nt тїп be invaded, until every foreigner is Now, when only a gown student at the great Northern 
iuto the sea. University I joined the Volunteers, It is a long time 


ато, and when I first visited Eneland nothing caused 
me greater astonishinent than the want of patriotism 
amony those ] met. 

Think you for а moment, boys, that Walter Scott's 
burst of loving patriotism was only from the teeth 
forwards and not from the heart ?—1 quote from 
memory опу: 

* Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
his is my own, my native land!’ 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand. 
If such there breathe, vo, mark him well; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles; proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles; power, and pelf, 
The wreteh, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And. doubly dvinu, shall vo down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept. unhonoured, and unsung, 


O Caledonia, stern and wild! 

Meet nurse for a poetic child, 

Land of brown heath aml shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 
Land of my sires! what mortal wand 
Can er untie the filial band 

That knits me to thy rugged strand!” 


Are not those stirring words, my lads? Well, 
awake! Your country needs vou. Needs you not 
as weakly, white-jawed “sharcars.” with sloping 
shoulder and arms no thicker than fiddlesticks, and 
With hearts no larger than a hen's. This is what I 
want vou to do to begin with. Pitch away the coward- 
making tobacco, Study the laws of health and obey 
them. and avoid those bad school habits tiat are the 
first form of suicide. Those habits, coupled with a 
taste for drink, are filling our gaols, and our hospitals, 
and our ind-houses, ull through the length and 
breadth of this beautiful land. 

THE POULTRY RUN.—This is usually the very hottest 
month of summer, It is also the month, I believe, 
in which schools break up, and the boys, if they have 
a chance, go troopinz away to the seaside or elsewhere 
оп holiday. Xo I fear for their fowls. If they are left 
to the tender mercies of the ordinary twentieth-century 
servant, 1 do indeed pity them. It will be, “ Throw 
something to the hens when we huve time—a day's 
starvation don't hurt.” ` 

I pray you boys to get some responsible being to aee 
after them, if not all the eggs you get in winter will be 
very easily eounted indeed, | 

But do the best before you start so that you will 
have nothing disagreeable tumbling over your conseience 
when уоп are away. Read Doings for June avain. 
Cleanliness alone, wholesale and thorough, can prevent 
summer diarrhwa, and vermin, as well. Perhaps before 
you vet back moulting will have commenced, во you 
had better take a run round the place about the middle 
of the month, and get clear of all your adult. stock. 
It won't pay to keep them, and, if you can't sell why 
there is nothing much better for man or boy than nice 
chicken soup, | 

THE AVIARY.—With this month breeding ends 
In fact, as soon as vou please, for it does not do to 
take too much out of vour birds, however willing they 
my be to continue to breed, Besides, 1t will besome- 
thiug off vour mind, especially if you manage to lind 
time to thoroughly clean, disinfect—boiling water and 
carbolic acid cand put away your breeding-caves 
in a clean. place with paper well pinned about them 
Put don't let me catch you at the seaside or in the 
country without having first made the best of pros Sion 
for your birds’ comfort. 

YOUR Dod. — What about him? Does the faithful 
fellow go with vou + A little bit extra bother perhaps 
but vou will be amply rewarded when vou note how 
Hutch he is Capable of enjoving himself, And THE CAT 
Well, a human being is more to le despised than a 
Skunk who would go off for a holiday Without. scene 
to her. Don't forvet her. Make arrangements for 
her penn'ortli of fresh mulk daily, and her allowance of 
food. Some kindly neighbour will look after her if 
you ask nicely. 

THE RABSITRY.—It would be a good thine to 
thorouvghiv clean. and dry your hutches now — some 
fine day, when. vour pets are playing on the grass or 
in their run. ‘They will appreciate this. In the hot 
weather vou may bave them sicken and die of) like 
rotten sheep, unless you study to keep them perfectly 
clean in all. their surroundings.“ But 1 have known 
boys Hing down roots and even grains in the centre 
of a dirty hutch, to wet soiled bv the rabbits’ 
droppings. ` 

Rabbits want coolness and shade now, but thev 
want a chance of sunshine and plenty of fresh air even 
more. So I waru you. ` 

THE PIGEON LOFT.—-I have little to sav this month 
on pigeons. Jappy will your valuable birds be if 
they have a niee aviary outside in front of the loft 
with gravelled floor. and all complete. Of course, 
ordinary pigeons do better flying about. idi 

TUR GARDENS.—Y our beds and borders will have 
been planted with bright flowers, and 1 trust vou are 
doing your best to keep down the weeds that cut the 
food of the flowers. See to weeds on walks also, 
and everywhere. Trim your hedges. If vou live near 
a town you are bound to look tidy, { 

Put in more vegetable plants, Scotch. knle 
cabbave—any thing indeed to come in hand) later on. | 
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THE Z. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 


IN JULY. 


By REGINALD А. R. BENNETT, М.А. (Oxon.). 


PREPARING NEGATIVES FOR ENLARGING. 


EADERS who have attained to some little ex- 
perience and skill in the photographic art, and 
wno are possessed of the apparatus for enlarging, are 
often confronted by the disagreeable fact that the 
particular pet negative the subject of which they 
deem especially desirable for a nice large picture 
somehow or other does not seem to be suitable for 
that process, owing to some minor defects or un- 
satisfactory qualities inherent in the negative itself, 
apart from its artistic qualifications. 

Indeed, as a matter of fact, very few negatives 
fall to the lot of the average amateur that will 
stand enlarging without any alteration or special 
treatment of any kind, The vast majority need 
either that some portion shall be printed extra after 
the rest has been done, or that some very thin part 
shall be held back. A comparatively small part, if 
very dense, may make an unsightly blotch on the 
enlarged print, owing to its being simply a blank 
space with no details visible; while small blemishes, 
such as specks of dust or other minute particles of 
matter which have become attached to the film side 
of the negative when drying, show up in horrifying 
distinctness when enlarged to five or six times their 
original dimensions. 

Before attacking the defects of any negative in 
detail, the question arises whether it is too dense for 
proper enlarging. If it is, the density is best removed 
either by the use of Farmer’s Reducer or solution of 
persulphate of ammonium, both of which methods 
have been recently described in these columns, Fog 
can also be removed to a large extent by the use of 
Farmer's Reducer, taking care not to over-do it. 

All such preliminary details having gone 
through, it remains to be seen whether by operating 
upon the negative itself a better result can be obtained 
in the enlargement. The first thing to do is to thoroughly 
clean the glass side of the negative. A few small 
scratches may not appreciably matter when printing 
on direct paper, such as P. O. L., for the paper being 
on one side of the negative and the scratches on tlie 
other, they are rendered indistinct and хо unnoticeable, 
but when the focussing comes to be performed, and 
both sides of the negative are rendered sharp by the 
use of a small stop. these scratches may make very 
disfiguring lines across the picture. The only way 
that I have heard of for getting rid of these is by filling 
them up with a very fine pen, dipped in very stroug 
gumearabie solution. A very minute amount only is 
required, and if it is carefully applied, Ше serateh, 
when itis dry, suould be almost invisible. Prevention 
being always better than cure, it is advisable to take 
care not to seratch the glass of the negative. 

pinholes are by far the worst evil that the enlarger 
has to overcome, and sometimes admost hopeless, if 
there are many of them; even quite a minute pinhole 
makes an unsightly blot of black in the middle of the 
sky for instance. Gum-water again comes in useful, but 
this time it must be mixed with a little water-colour, 
to, аз far as possible, match the surrounding portion of 
the negative. It is not difficult if the pinhole is on 
the landscape portion, but very hard if it is on the 
sky. Of course black is used for negatives developed 
with Rodiual or some developer giving a black image, 
and yellowish brown for those developed with pyro. 
There are several brands of colours on the market that 
claim to be transparent: these are better to use than 
the ordinary opaque water-colours. А cheap re- 
touching desk is a very useful accessory when doing 
this kind of work. 

Any objectionable marks in the sky whieh cannot 
possibly be eradicated by spotting out with paint can 
be got rid of by more drastic treatment— namely, by 
abolishing the sky altogether. This can be done by 
painting on the tilm side of the negative with '* Photo- 
pake," a preparation made by the Vanguard Company, 
and procurable from any chemist who deals in photo- 
graphic accessories, As this material is somewhat 
expensive—one only gets à little bottle for sixpence— 
I generally only use it round the edges of the portion to 
be blocked out; by using a pen eharged with '* Photo- 
pake” опе can но all round even the most minute 
objects seen against the sky, or an objectionable 
background can thus be blotted out. The line being 
drawn round the objects and broadened with a fine 
brush to about one-eighth of an inch, the rest of the 
sky can be simply covered with a mask of opaque paper 
cut to go a little over this band of “ Photopake." The 
sky wil then print perfectly white, which allows of 
clouds being afterwards introduced, 

Strong contrasts are the greatest difficulty that the 
enlarger has to deal with in regard to the quality of the 

negative itself. 1f some parts are ver dense while 
others are quite thin, the former will insist on printing 
nearly or quite blank in the picture, or the latter quite 
black. A mask with the dense portion cut out 
of it can be fixed by the upper ране са 

tive, and moved gently while exposure 
je proceeding, the whole negative being afterwards 
ex) osed without the mask. Another is to take 
the oontrasty negative, place it in a printing-frame, and 
make from it a , devel tbis with 
or some dev Which а trans- 


been 


` Jack (Enfield), — Ves; 


correspond. The result of this is that the strony 
parts of the transparency come in front of the weak 
parts of the negative and make them stronger; 
similarly the dense parts of the negative come in front 
of the weak parta of the transparency and are not 
interfered with by them; the net result of the com- 
bination ix, therefore, a neutralised negative, in which 
the shadows агь much less weak and the high lights 
much less dense—i.e. in which the contrasts are much 
less acute. It is unfortunate that this dodge cannot 
be utilised in rendering a negative less contrasty when 
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printing from a diret printing paper like PO.P, 
because the thickness of the transparency would throw 
the picture out of tovus. It can, however be used to 
make any print- with bromide paper, whether enlarze- 
ments or not, provided they are made 1n a camera by 
means of a lens. OL course it is necessary that the 
positive should be a reat deal thinner than the nevative 
or the result Would be so dense a combination that it 
would be almost impossible to print from it at all, and 
if this could be done there would be no proper rendering 
in the resulting image of the original picture. 
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NOTICE TO COVTRIRUTOR2.— 411 mnnuscripts [lente 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., aud must hate the 
name aul address of the sender clearlu written thereon, 
and ёп anu accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miseelluneous voluntary coul ributions 
are suhimitted in too great numbers to he etur d unless 
stamps are sent to corer postage, and the Editor cannot 
corre spond regarding them, or hold himself in ann кай 
respousv le Jor length of detention or uccide ntal loss, 
though ecery care is taken. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is so J! eat that a соң ега le time must ueces- 
sarily Pl pse before their turn Jor i ousideration arrives, 
Paument for acezpled manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty Jor them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Re ublication bu 
authors on their own account must alius be the 
subject of special arrangement before subinitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special vilue is put upon a 
MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies lo correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no p- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstandini, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. , 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.U.P..” 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff «re not answered. 


D. E. H.—1. There are grammars, etc. Such books 
on Oriental languages are published by Trübner, 
David Nutt, and others. They used to be pub- 
lished by Kegan Paul and Allen. 2. We do not 
know about the map, but you do well to com- 
municate with the Secretary of the London Topo- 
graphical Society, 32 George Street, Hanover 
Square. 


А. R. AITKEN.— See our article on “ How to Become 
a Surveyor.” It was in our twenty-seventh volume. 


E. S. WILLIAMS.—A “ piece of eight” was a Spanish 
dollar. In the early days of New South Wales the 
centre of the coin was cut out, and the ring so left 
was the ring dollar or holey dollar, worth 5s., the 
centre being the “ dump " worth 1s. 3d. 


D. E. С. (Ealing).—The address of the wholesale 
supplier of the “ Imperial Puncture Preventer," as 
described by Mr. Dexter in his recent cycle articies 
in our columns, is H. A. Goodall & Co., Lim., Shoe 
Lane, Fleet Street. Most cycle shops stock it now, 
we believe. 
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SHIRKINS S DREAM THE. 
NIGHT BEFORE THE GREAT marcH! } 


М. D. (Cliristelinrelr, X. 2.). 


Thank vou for your letter 
With the cuttings. 


Weread them with much interest, 
but space does not admit of our using the latter. 


LANKY AND LONG (R. A. M.).— After you are twenty- 
one you Mav fo 1n for gymnastic exercise, There is 
no medicine to make peo] le broad, lake the tub 
ind good food and be all the time possible in tle 


freely air. If nervous, take Plrosferine and V irol. 
Docs HAIR FALLING OFF (E. M.).—Change diet 
entirely. Give ouly Tpratt's toy dow biscuits for a 
lime. 
S. W. Fo; the book is out of print. New edition 
shortly. 


QUERIES (Swimimer).— Well wash all over betore break- 
fast; but it must be a funny house without a bath. 
You can swim same day. No alteration in diet, only 
don’t swim on a full stomach, 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


SURGEON : 


Author of * The Icory Hunters," ^ The Voyage of the Blue Vega; " etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PRARSF.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—THEY REACHED THE ROCK AND DODDIE DIVED. 


Ws Doddie awoke at last and threw his 

jacket off his face, he found Abdla a 
little distance off under a tree. He had 
plueked foliage from some adjoining shrubs 
to make a small praying carpet, and in his 
own melodious language was offering up 
thanks to Allah for the life that was still 
spared him. 

But the Christian's God needs no carpet. 
He is ever present, where'er on earth or sea 
we may be. Still—well, He is the same 
Great Being, and Doddie never forgot his 
devotions, though he made but little out- 
ward show. 

* Well, Abdla. 
breakfast.“ 

„ Bymebye, plaps we find some roots, 
replied Abdla. I hab pray." 

* Then I'll leave you here to look for roots, 
but I'm going to the rocks to swallow a few 
dozen sea-snails." 

And off he ran, singing merrily to himself, 
and made straight for the cove. 

The morning was beautiful in the extreme, 
and so he sat there on the top of a boulder 
for fully an hour, thinking of home. No 
doubt the other two boats had got safely on 
shore, and all they could do was to make the 
best of their way back to Zanzibar, and 
report the loss of the gig with all hands. 

Now that is precisely what the lieutenant 
in command proceeded to do, but in a couple 
of days’ time they met the Blazer, and 
related all their adventures. The Blazer 
returned with them, and steamed east into 
the open sea, but nothing was visible for a 
long time, until at last a man hailed the 
quarter-deck. Something having the ap- 
pearance of wreckage was visible to the 
nor ard. 

On reaching this, the something was, to 
the horror of those on board, recognised as 
a portion of the body of a man entangled in 
the mast and sail of a Navy boat. The rest 
of the body had no doubt been devoured by 
some sea monster, in all probability a shark. 

But the remains were taken on board and 
sewn in a hammock, and next morning 
reverently committed to the deep. 

All hopes of the gig were now abandoned, 
and the Blazer's officers and crew were 
plunged into the deepest grief. 

One of the assistant surgeons of the line- 
of-battle ship N- was now transferred to 
the Blazer, whose orders for home had ar- 
rived, and in due time she sailed, or rather 
steamed, away for the Cape of (rood Hope. 

By the time the vessel had reached Simon’s 
Bay, although the lost men and officer were 
not forgotten, all the pleasure and joy that 
dwell in those two little words“ homeward 
bound ” reigned throughout the ship. 

And now we return to our Crusoes. 

When Doddie returned from the seashore, 
he found that poor Abdla had been hunting 
in vain for edible roots or fungi. 

“ You'll find no edible truffles here, if you 
dig till Doomsday in the afternoon, Abdla, 
but I have brought you a few edible limpets 
in this empty shell. Do, like a good fellow, 
eat them. Allah will forgive you, because 
it is your duty to live, if only for sake of 
others. Think of your wives, and especially 
the last new one,that you tell me is as beauti- 
ful as a houri of Paradise." 

Abdla was very hungry. His system was 
calling aloud for sustenance, and the shell 


It will be but a poor 


fish looked very succulent and tempting. 
Then he thought of his young wife, and 
began to pray.  Doddie knew he was 
praying, for his eyes were closed, and his 
ips were moving. 

Allah will forgive me," he said, and then 
made a hearty breakfast. 

'* And now,” said Doddie, “ you will be a 
better companion for me. I have a scheme." 

Abdla prieked up his ears. 

" We may live here a month, or six 
months, or a year, but I am going to have a 
struggle for life, Abdla. I am young, you 
know, and you are far from cld." 

“ But this is a haunted island. An ebil 
spirit reign here. Presently he kill and eat 
us. 

“ Now, Abdla, I want to disabuse your 
superstitious mind about the evil spirit.” 

“ Не kill de men who sleep down by de 
е?” 

“ Nonsense! The men died from natural 
causes—an overflow of carbonic-acid gas.” 

But Abdla only shook his head, though he 
grew a little more optimistic when Dr. Dod 
Lees, chemist and scientist, tried to explain 
to him the nature of thia gas. 

Again Abdla shook his head. 

" Plaps you right, sar. But de skeletons ? 
One night de men die, next night dey all 
skeleton. Nothing but white, white bones.” 

Ants, Abdla.”’ 

“Ants, sah?“ 

Doddie nodded. 

“ Plaps, plaps." 
doubtfully. 

Den de wild shrieks at de midnight 
hour, when de wind blow high. It is de 
ebil <pirit himself, who raise dat wind to 
sink de ships. It is de ebi. spirit himself 
who ride on dat wind and scream and howl 
bid de debil's delight." 

* Nonsense ! ” 

“ Nonsense, sar?“ 

" Nonsense and twaddle ! Natural causes 
again. Listen, Abdla, and I will tell you a 
true story about an evil spirit of the same 
kind as haunts this island, and how he was 
exorcised. 

“ You must know, then, that although the 
fisher folks of the northern part of the island 
on which I was born and bred are very 
superstitious, those who dwell afar among 
the wild mountains, the cloud-capped hills, 
and dark, gloomy, tree-clad glens are much 
more so. Among these mountains, on green 
mounds among the heather and bracken, 
fairies hold their revels at night. These 
fairies are good spirits and friendly to man. 
They are very tiny, and the girl-fairies are 
more beautiful than soul of man ever 
imagined.” 

Abdla began to get interested. He even 
smiled. 


“ Have you seen these little lady fairies ? ” 
he asked. 

" No, Abdla. They only appear by 
moonlight to those who are really good." 

They would appear to me, you think ? " 

* That is very doubtful, Abdla." 

“I coud not buy one, or steal one, 
then? 

“ don’t believe in fairies at all, Abdla, 
but if there were such, I hardly think you 
would buy one. They are not like slaves, 
mere articles of commerce. 

* But," he continued, there are said to 


He smiled feebly and 


be worse spirits than they are, who haunt 
dark forests, and wander over morass and 
moorland to entrap unwary travellers, whom 
they drag down to perish in the black slime 
of the bogs or in brown mountain tarns. 
Sometimes these are called kelpies, and 
sometimes boddachs. The boddachs are in 
the shape of little ugly old men, whose 
&creams are often heard among the rocks, by 
the sides of deep brown lochs, but only when 
storms blow high, with the wind in a certain 
direction.” 

Must be about de same, sar, as de ebil 
spirit dat haunts dis isle." 

They are quite the same, Abdla.”’ 

“Den vcu believe in dese? You hab 
heard dem howl at night!“ 

“JI have heard one, Abdla, when а boy, 
and this is the hoddach I am going to tell you 
&bout. It was called the boddach of Inver- 
farikaig. He haunted a wild pass of that 
name, Abdla, close to the largest and deepest 
loch in the country, and it is said he was often 
seen in the woods there. But if not seen he 
certainly was heard, and I have often listened 
in terror to his mournful howlings when I 
dwelt in Foyers. It was like the cry of some 
disembodied spirit in torture and distress, 
and those who heard it at midnight buried 
their heads in the bedclothes, and trembled 
with fear, as they made the sign of the cross 
and prayed to the saints to protect them. 

“ But at long last, Abdla, there came from 
the unbelieving city of Glasgow two students, 
and they laughed at the simple Highlanders, 
and forthwith set themselves to clear up the 
mystery. 

“ They found out that the boddach only 
howled when the wind blew across the loch, 
from the wild mountain called Melfour- 
voonie. 

„Then they determined to watch the 
haunted rock all alone, because not even the 
Highland shepherds or their dogs would visit 
the spot at such an uncanny hour. 

* But ever as the scream rose higher on the 
night air, these brave young fellows crept 
closer and closer to the dreary black rock, 
which at last they succeeded in partly climb- 
ing, and marking the very spot whence 
issued the terrible cries. 

" Next morning they went back to the 
place, and there discovered a sort of natural 
вугеп, into which the wind blew on stormy 
nights, and thus produced the sound. 

It was a pity, Abdla, that other explorers 
were allowed to visit the place, for finally, in 
their inquisitiveness, the mechanism of their 
syren was destroyed, and lo! the boddach 
howled no more, blew the wind ever во high. 

And. Abdla.“ continued Doddie, “ if we 
have to live much longer in this Isle of the 
Dead Men, I shall discover your evil spirit 
for you. But we won't destroy him, because 
there isn’t half enough of romance in this 
stupid old world as it ів.” 

Abdla waa only half convinced, and per- 
haps hardly that. 
“Апа . now, 

scheme.“ 

“ Yes, concerning your scheme.“ 

“ Well, we must live, you know." 

Abdla shook his head. 

„We nebber leave dis isle alive, sar.“ „ 

“I’m not во sure about that; but listen. 

“ Î listen plenty much." 

„Well, as you know, I am an excellent 


Abdla, concerning my 


swimmer, and I can dive as well even as an 
Aden boy." 

““ Yes, for true." 

* Well, friend and fellow Crusoe, the spot 
where our boat went down, close by that 
ugly dolphin's nose of & rock, is not very 
deep, and I believe I can recover quite a 
lot of stores, if you assist me.“ 

* Abdla in de Breetish pay, he do what he 
can, but he fear to swim much. De sharks 
hab ugly eyes, and plenty ugly teeth.” 

True, but I'm going to risk it neverthe- 
less. It is a matter of life and death, and I 
don't want you to do much, only to sit on 
the dolphin's nose, and hand a rope when I 
sign to you from below. 

But first and foremost, friend, we must 
do a bit of exploring. I want to know alittle 
more about this Isle de Diable of yours. 
You see that little pathway, Abdla, that runs 
away through the rough bush. It must lead 
somewhere, and some creature and some 
human being must have made it.“ 

“ No human being," said Abdla solemnly, 
“ever make dat path. Some creature, yes. 
But, Dr. Dod, no creature of dis world ever 
make he, only deebil spirit. Not you go, sar." 

" But I will go, and must.” 

“Den you'll 'skuse me, sar. Abdla sit 
here and pray." 

“ Well, sit and pray as long as you please.” 

He started up as he spoke, and set off 
towards the little pathway. 

“ In this world, Abdla," he looked round 
to say, " people must work as well as pray, 
but there is nothing like division of labour, 


Abdla, so you do the praying and I'll do the 


work. Good-bye.” 

Abdla was beside him in a moment. 

" No Arab man eber aíraid," he said. 
“ Abdla go too, and die with you.“ 

" Bravó! Well, keep close behind, be- 
cause the pathway isn't wide enough for 
two to walk abreast.’ 

It was a strange little path, and had 
many little branches, but these were mere 
culs de sac and proved, Doddie thought, that 
the creatures whose feet had beaten the road 
felt very safe, and often stopped to skylark 
as they journeyed on. The main path, 
moreover, zigzagged about, as all footwalks 
do somehow, but it could not be mistaken. 

Doddie and his friend had to stoop a good 
deal in order to avoid the hanging branchlets 
of the scraggy, half-starved treelets. 

Doddie paused often to admire the colours 
and beauty of the gazelle-eyed lizards, or the 
Crimson or bright green of snakes. 

“ Aren't they lovely, Abdla ? And God 
made them all.” 

No, sar,” said this strange Arab. God 
make all de good ; de debbil he hab make de 
snakes and de sharks." 

They kept on for about a mile and a-half, 
and presently found themselves, somewhat 
to their surprise, in a kind of glade or open 
Space, with a strange black rock almost in 
the centre thereof. A tiny rill came tumbling 

own from nearly the top of this, and formed 
a small well at the bottom. This well was 
в basin of solid dark rock, about a foot deep, 
and perfectly circular, the overflow from 
which speedily disappeared in the earth, if 
earth it could be called. 

h Surely," said Doddie, “some prophet 
n been here, and struck this rock, causing 

© water to gush forth, as Moses struck the 
rock in the wilderness.” 

" No Prophet, only de ebil one, ваг.” 

ГЇЇ have a drink anyhow.” 
Abdla pulled him back in terror. 
No, no.“ he cried, that is de debbil's 
Wine, 
my oddie laughed as he released himself. 
à n he bent down and had a long delicious 
aught, and Abdla gazed at him in fear, 


diately him to drop down dead imme- 
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“If your devil drinks wine like that,” 
said Dod, “І must commend him for his 
taste. Sweeter nor cooler I have never 
tasted. Your devil, Abdla, must be a 
connoisseur.’ 

After a time Abdla was constrained to 
have a drink himself. 'The evil spirit was 
half exorcised already. 

See the imprints of little bare feet all 
around here, Abdla ? " 

A minute or two ago Abdla would have 
called them the footprints of a hundred 
little devils. 

He was silent now. 

Doddie was silent too. He had knelt down 
close by the rocky well, where the ground 
was damp, and was carefully examining the 
footprints. 

Just as I expected," he said, as he rose 
from the ground. These are the foot- 
prints of a species of hyrax, closely allied, 
perhaps, to the Cape hyrax, or rock rabbit. 
They appear to be larger than guinea-pigs, 
but thev are neither rate nor rabbits, nor 
cavies. They are just what God made them, 
and they will serve us for food if we can 
catch them. Don’t be afraid, Abdla, for 
thev live on leaves and grass, but no doubt 
in this island they also find their way 
to the seashore and eat seaweed. This 
would account for the pathway through the 
scrub." 

Allah is good," said Abdla reverently. 
He find us water, and he find us—what 
to eat. Ah, but Abdla not like to take 
life." 

In this case I fear, Abdla, we must. 
Either we must eat some of these poor things 
or die. Fear not, my friend. ‘What God 
has purified call not thou common or 
unclean.’ " 

A load seemed lifted off Doddie's mind 
now, and hopes began to rise in his breast. 
This island, which was not more than six or 
seven miles round, was no doubt far out of 
the way of ships, and Arab dhows, according 
to Abdla, gave it a wide berth. But never- 
theless in time some kind of civilised craft 
would be blown through stress of weather in 
this direction, and anchor while the storm 
raged on the lee side of the Isle. 

The rock was of igneous formation, and 
honeycombed so that Doddie found no 
difficulty in climbing it, and from its flat top 
he could gaze upon the ocean all around him, 
its placid waters now asleep in the sunlight. 
Water, water, everywhere, looked he where 
he liked. No sign of life either, not even the 
fin of a basking shark on the pale-blue sea, 
and not a cloudlet in the sky. A silence 
too, as deep almost as the silence of the Polar 
pack, when the wind had ceased to blow. 
For never a bird was in the woods here, nor 
wavelet on the ocean’s breast, to break in 
whispers upon the sands and rocks. Had the 
smallest twig been snapped in the bush by 
body orwriggling snake or lizard, up here 
on this rock Doddie would have heard the 
sound. 

He came slowly down at last, impressed, 
almost awed, but promising himself that he 
would often come here by night as well as by 
day. 
But this was no time for dreaming. He 
just stayed long enough to show Abdla the 
holes in the rock, and those close to the 
ground beneath it, where the hyraxes bur- 
rowed and slept all day, coming out only by 
night to gambol, to feed, and to drink. Then 
they hurried away back towards their 
camping-ground. 

Except just in dead men's corner, where 
on the sands they had thrown themselves 
down after swimming on shore, and nar- 
rowly escaped with their lives,the air on this 
strange isle was very bracing—too much so, 
indeed, for Doddie, there being for the time 
so little to eat. 
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So hungry was not only Doddie, but Abdla 
also, that they were fain once more to seek 
the beach again, the former to find more 
shellfish, the latter to regale himself on 
edible seaweed, which he found growing on 
the darksome little boulders over which the 
waves washed when the tide was in. Sun- 
shine, water, and salt were the foods these 
weeds throve upon. They had the water 
and the salt when the sea swilled over them. 
When the tide retired they had the sun, 
in whose hot rays they basked and fell 
asleep. 

“And now, Abdla," said Doddie, when 
they stood together at last, right opposite 
the Dolphin’s nose, as he called the rock on 
which the boat was wrecked, the tide, 
you see, is far back, so we will not have so 
far to swim ; nor will I have so far to dive. 
Besides, if there be any man-eating sharks 
about, you know they always go farther out 
when the tide is on the ebb.” 

“True,” said Abdla, and he followed 
Doddie's example, and began to strip, and 
soon both were ready. Doddie had tied his 
light waistcoat around waist and loins like 
& cummerbund, and to this he lashed his 
sharp knife. 

“ Follow me." 

That was all he said. One must not talk 
much when one has diving to do. 

But he fully recognised the fact that 
there was dangerous work before him. 
Sharks that prowl around coasts in the 
tropics certainly go back with the ebb, but 
the noise of à plash in the water shore- 
ward would quickly bring them back, if on 
mischief bent. 

Most species of sharks seem to be gre- 
gariously inclined, and to follow their 
leaders. 

Be this as it may, Doddie was now taking 
his life in his hand, and no one knew that 
better than he himself did. 

He determined, therefore, to agitate the 
water as little as possible, either in swim- 
ming or in diving. 

I myself cannot conceive of any kinds of 
death that exceed in horror that of being 
seized and carried off by the tiger of the 
seas. 

One Sunday morning, off just such another 
island as this, myself and a pal dived from 
a rock to enjoy a swim in the warm clear 
water. We had never even thought of 
Sharks. 

My friend was a little way ahead, when 
suddenly farther out there was a slight 
rufling of the water as some monster clove 
its way towards us. 

A nightmare dream seemed to follow 
this, but a dream none could e'er forget. 

Two white arms suddenly tossed aloft, 
a cry of agony begun but never finished, 
bubbles of air from the sea's depths, rings 
on the water like those you see on a mill 
pond when a stone is thrown in. But red- 
ness all around. That was all. 

At this particular season of the year out 
there in the Indian Ocean storms rise 
swiftly. Such a storm might come now 
at any time, or the calm might last for 
weeks. But the very uncertainty was the 
reason for Doddie's making an attempt as 
soon as possible to save something from 
the boat, ere the silting sands should cover 
all from view. 

They reached the rock and Doddie dived. 


(To he continued.) 


W HEN they arrived at the manse, expecting 
that the padre would rush out to greet 
them, they were surprised to find everything 
silent, and apparently deserted. The 
shutters were drawn closely over the 
windows ; the door was fastened ; the court- 
yard was empty ; and there was no one in the 
church, although, according to custom, it 
was open, and available for the devotions of 
the раге з mingled and widely scattered 
flock. If he were away, the lamps were 
burning; the motionless painted images, 
prominent among them the Virgin and 
Child, waited in their niches for the coming 
of the worshippers ; and the little tabernacle, 
with the invisible Host, rested in its accus- 
tomed place upon the altar. Was the 
treasure underneath ? To that, in the ab- 
sence of the padre, they gave no thought. 
Where was he? That was the question. 

Quiller hammered upon the manse door. 
For some time there was no response. He 
became anxious, and his anxiety was shared, 
in a less degree, by Mike and the two lads. 
As his portion of the spoil a detinite promise 
had been made to the padre—a promise he 
was not likely either to forget or neglect— 
that he could choose first any two of the 
laden mules; and they quite anticipated, 
and were reconciled to the thought, that, 
after running his practised eye over the ani- 
mals, he would choose the two that were 
weighted heaviest of all. His absence, con- 
sidering the promise, and the eagerness with 
which he would take advantage of it, was 
inexplicable. Here were the mules, filing 
in and crowding the courtyard, and patiently 
waiting, now that their journey was over, to 
be relieved of their burdens ; but where was 
the padre ? 

To Quillers repeated summons, vigorous 
enough in his growing anxiety to shatter the 
door, a deaf old servant at last appeared ; 
and when he saw the mules, and the drovers, 
and the four visitors—for Mike was well 
known to him—filling up the courtyard, he 
spread out his hands in dismay, 

" Where be the padre: asked Quiller. 

Gone. said the old man, with a counte- 
nance as blank as if his master had vanished 
into thin air. 

"Come, now, Dionisio, no fencin'— 
where ?" But the old man.simply shrugged 
his shoulders, and brought his widespread 
hands to rest upon his thin hips. “ Refuse 
to tell us, do e? said Quiller, with а grim 
look in his eye. 

„How can I tell you, señor ?" returned 
Dionisio. ' He did not say where. He is 
gone—that is all.” 

" When ?” 

“ Yesterday." 

“ On foot? 

“No! He took the mulo." 

Quiller nodded, and a gleam of under- 
standing illuminated his questioning eye. 
" Was he expectin’ us? 

" Not yet, senor. He said he would be 
back before you came.” 

“A miscalculation, evidently,” said 
Quiller, with a smile. ‘t We may look for him 
—perhaps to-morrow. But, until he returns, 
can you lodge us, Dionisio ? See, the darkness 
is comin’ on, and we be hungry—downright 
hungry; and, after supper, Dionisio, we 
should be glad of a corner to lie down in." 

* Pero y que! ciertamente, señor,” and he 
beskoned them in. You are the very good 
friends of the padre, and his house is yours." 

* Dyreckly, Dionisio," responded Quiller. 
“ We must see to the unladin' о’ the mules, 
since the padre edn't here to make his selec- 
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tion. Twouldn't be fair to keep the poor 
beasts waitin’ even for the convenience o' 
the padre. And well put the packages i' 
the comedor. Plenty o room for ‘п there ‘Il 
be, I do reckon, in there, and easier to keep 
guard over than if we were to stow `п away 
in the cellars.” 

Dionisio had not remained to listen to 
the conclusion of Quillers speech. He had 
shuffled off to superintend the preparations 
for the supper, and left Quiller and the rest 
to dispose of the packages as thev thought 
fit. The Indians helped with the utmost 
readiness, for every man among them was 
anxious to be off to his own home; and 
speedily the packages were piled in one 
corner of the dining-room, making no great 
show. More like a heap of dried grass was it 
than anything else, deceitful to the eyes of 
a stranger, but, by its weight, testing the 
soundness of the flooring, nevertheless. 

During supper Quiller was thinking hard. 
He had formed a theory which accounted for 
the padre's disappearance, but, before pro- 
pounding it and acting upon it, he desired 
to confirm it by investigation. — Nothing 
more could be got out of Dionisio, and it 
was useless attempting to wrest further 
details from the half-caste subordinate who 
assisted him. Quiller meant to go to work 
independently of them both. But it was 
necessary to talk the matter over with Mike, 
and with the lads also, for the interests of the 
lads were involved as well as his own, especi- 
ally Terences, and their help might be 
needed inthe discovery of the padre's where- 
abouts. 

Mike was ignorant of the gifts which had 
been made to them by the Topa, and there- 
fore he was not aware that these gifts had 
been passed into the custody of the padre, 
and placed, for concealment and security, 
in the cavity of the altar. He held the 
opinion that the padre had been unex- 
pectedly called away to the silver mine in 
the hills, probably by some accident, with the 
fear of a fatal termination to a member ot 
his flock. Quiller's idea was that the gifts 
had tempted him, and that, notwithstanding 
the sacredness of the repository, and the 
pledge he had given to guard them safely 
until their return, he had appropriated them, 
or & part of them, and gone otf to Iquique to 
indulge in his favourite vice. This could 
only be ascertained by an inspection of the 
cavity. Night had fallen. If the inspection 
were carried out at once, and the jewels were 
missing. there would be no sleep for them, and 
yet nothing could be done until the morning. 
A light in the church would attract atten- 
tion, and that was inadvisable. No sus- 
picion must be aroused by the inspection of 
the cavity. It must be carried out secretly, 
and only in the presence of the four. 

Therefore Quiller resolved not to mention 
his theory until the morning. They were 
all tired. Sleep was essential. Much better 
would it be to start upon the quest of the 
padre, if he had to be followed up and pre- 
vented from the squandering of their posses- 
sions, fresh and strong, and with their 
faculties alert. Preserving а discreet 
silence, Quiller helped rather than hindered 
their inclination for repose, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing the lads retire early, 
and also bidding good-night to Mike before 
the usual time. He himself slept in the 
comedor, or dining-room. 

When Mike appeared with the dawn, 
Quiller welcomed him, and immediately 
informed him about the gifts, and his sus- 
picion of the cause of the padre's absence. 


“ Апа why didn't ye tell me last night, 
Quiller * " | 

“It wasn't for me to spoil your beauty 
sleep. Mike, and it would have done no good 
after all. We couldn't ha’ made a move until 
this mornin’. 

" Beauty sleep, begorra! All the beauty 
has been washed and dried out o' me for 
more years than I care to count. 
now, twasn t kind av ye, Quiller.” 

"Twas, my friend, and sensible. All the 
better are 'e now to do whatever we may 
decide on. And the lads—think o' they. 
Never a wink would they have had if I'd 
told 'e last night. And now they be sleepin’ 
like dormouses. 

And how have ye been alapin’, Quiller 
—eh? With wan eye on the *ilver, and 
t'other on the padre; and the brain av ye 
aworkin' like a Dutch clock. Faith! and it's 
enough to spoil the dilicate complexion av 
ye intirely until yer own blessed mother'd 
swear she didn't know ye from a haythen 
Chinee. Right were ye about the swate 
gossoons up the stairs. Let the bhovs slape, 
and kape their beauty ; but, bedad ! Quiller, 
I could ha’ waked wid ye, and been none the 
worse for it. 

“ Maybe you'll be glad to ha’ slept, Mike, 
afore we're through wi’ this business: for, 
if the padre has to be found, I reckon it’s you, 
and not me, who will have to go to Iquique.” 

The lads were informed over breakfast of 
Quillers suspicion—a suspicion in which 
Mike now shared. After breakfast, they 
sauntered into the courtvard, and, having 
ascertained that the coast was clear, they 
stepped into the church. The lads were set 
to watch the door, and to give an immediate 
warning if anyone should approach while the 
inspection was in hand. Mike was rervous 
about it. As a good Catholic he did not 
care for the idea of a Protestant like Quiller 
disturbing the arrangements on the altar, 
and removing the tabernacle from its posi- 
tion; but Quiller had no scruples. He was 
too wise to offend the susceptibilities of his 
friend by any unnecessary roughness. sull 
the tabernacle was no more to him than а 
common box, and its contents were simple 
bread and wine that nobody need be afraid of. 
The tabernacle had to be moved to get at 
thecavity. Mike knew that, and made no 
remonstrance; but, in approaching it. he 
crossed himself, and bent the knee. A slight 
trembling ran through his bony frame as he 
watched Quiller lift the tabernacle. and fold 
back the cloth, and a fear lurked at the 
back of his mind that such an interference 
with the sacred Host, however gentle and 
reverent, by a schismatic layman, might be 
considered sacrilegious. For his part in 10 
as а mere watcher he was prepared to con- 
fess, and accept whatever penance the padre 
might impose ; but Quiller thought no more 
about it than if he had been removing an 
ordinary chest to make sure of the safety or 
otherwise of that which was hidden under- 
neath. 

“ Here they be," said Quiller, in a tone 
of relief, when the cavity was disclo 
“Thankful am I, sure 'nough, but sorry (0 
have done the padre an injustice." 

„Sure and they're beauties !” exclaimed 
Mike, admiring the ears of maize. As large 
as life are they, and twice as natural. Cun- 
nin'gardeners must the Indians be, begorra! 
to raise a crop o' corn like that. Silver 
sheaths and golden ears, and perfect down i 
the tassels av em! Arrah ! now, Quiller, it 8 
a gardener I'd be myself to be able to grow 
a field full o' that, and one good harvest 


Sure ! 
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satisfy me for iver. They must ha' grown 
like that in the Garden av Aden. But what 
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Topa would be aware of their return. His 
own men were back again. But courtesy 


behoved them to act, and to act at once, if 
they intended to recover a part of the money, 


are the glintin' green stones benathe 'em— 
imeralds ? ” 

* And fine ones, Mike. That be Terence's 
chain," and Quiller, after removing the ears, 
drew out the tlower-like golden links with the 
lovely emerald centres. Look at it, Mike. 
Ed n't it a beauty? 

“ Faith ! and the Lord Mayor o' Limerick 
niver wore a chain like that. Ivery blessed 
stone's a sunbame plucked out o’ the depths 
o’ the say. Tis a wonder to——" 

Here, Mike," broke in Quiller, excitedly, 
ч here, let те see it," and he almost 
snatched it back from his companion's hands. 
„Ah! the pendant be gone.“ and he trembled 


and to find out where the emerald had gone. 
If, before the money had vanished, they 
could come up with the padre and prevent 
any further play, they might recover the 
emerald. For the padre had his good points. 
When he was confronted by those he had 
wronged, and a sense of shame had taken 
possession of his heart, so far as reparation 


was possible he would be ready to render it, 
and to restore the emerald, if that could be, 
to its rightful owner. 

Who should go to Iquique? Some one 
must remain behind to guard the silver. The 
presence of the four in Iquique would be 
certain to attract undesirable notice. Two, 


and gratitude demanded that Terence should 
see him, and he could takeadvantage of the 
visit to tell him of the padre’s misdeed, and 
to solicit his assistance. 

Terence had no difficulty in securing ан 
audience. When the Topa knew that he was 
alone he admitted him immediately, and 
received him, not in state as before, but 
enveloped in blankets, and reclining on a low 
couch, as if the least exertion would fatigue 
him. and as if it were necessary to cherish 
the vital warmth in his shrivelled old body. 
Weak as a babe he seemed to be, but his coal. 
black eyes were as bright and fiery as ever. 

He made Terence sit down beside him, and 


d with indignation to tind his fears confirmed perhaps one. would answer the purpose listened attentively to all he had to say. 
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le faces, and the rapidity of their retreat. by the padre as a matter of course, and would “ Safe as they can be," returned Terence, 
Without a word Quiller beckoned them into involve detailed explanations. But, if опе drawing them from his bosom. 
. the manse, and there, secure from observa- of the others went with him, he would be " Guard them carefully, and use them 
wt tion, the lads were told about the missing startled, and probably arrested, without a when the proper time comes. The emerald 
Д emerald, and they consulted together as to word. in the course he was pursuing. It may be found—I think it will—in the hands 
| the steps that should be taken for its speedy was decided, therefore, that Terence should of a man who will not dispute the authority 
d recovery. accompany Mike, and that they should start of the feathers. Т.е padre must compen- 
Ki They were all agreed that the padre had almost immediately. sate him for its restoration out of his own 
и! taken the jewel to satisfy his craving for They would have started at once, without store. You have no time to lose, and it is 
ing games of chance. All agreed were they also any delay whatever, but it was thought well that the prospector should go with you. 
dl that he had probably ропе to Iquique. where advisable for Terence to seek an interview Mules shall be ready, the swiftest we have, 
el the jewel could be pawned or exchanged for with the Topa, and explain the situation to to convey you to Iquique," and, true to his 
yt cash. Most likely by this time the padre him. Не had not seen the old man since word, he gave orders at once for the mules 
the Was seated in some obscure casino, and the their return from the silver mine. A visit to be led to the manse. “ I hope to see you 
cat money obtained for the emerald was being was due before Terence’s departure to back again in a few days." and, with an in- 
nd raked in by the croupier at one of the roulette Iquique, if only to thank him, and to report — clination of his head, the interview was over. 
6 tables with which the town abounded. It their return to the village. Of course, the ( To be continued.) 
tal, 
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W STRANGE HUNTING STORIES.* 
13 RECORDED Bv ASHMORE RUSSAN. 
Я 
| 1.—ТНЕ WOLF-PACK. 
il |9998 coyótes swarm in the sparsely “I apologise. Ѕейог Don Antonio of the were left. Consequently the wolves and 
2 peopled districts of Mexico. of which cornfields,” returned the hunter, still coyotes, the jaguars and pumas and tiger- 
Е: there are still vast tracts, wolves are not laughing. “I thought your name might by cats, were starving. 
us numerous, and Carston had never before chance have been Munchausen." Judging The wolves. scattered as a rule, had 
T | heard of a hunting-pack of them. from the stolid look of Antonio he had never gathered in packs and were besieging the 
ii They come from the mountains, señor.” heard of the Baron. as might have been villages, so that after nightfall it was not 
tke Said the Indian who begged the hunters supposed, and was not appreciating the safe to venture outside the rancherias. 
it help to rid his village of a plague. ‘ Lobos hunter's jocular remarks. Carston changed Therefore Antonio had come to the great 
id millarados "—wolves in thousands. his tone. Tell me all about it," he said. hunter—E] Cazador Grande—for advice and 
n Carston shrugged his broad shoulders and Boiled down, the Indian's story was as aid. Of the tigres and leons—jaguars and 
n d laughed. follows : pumas—the villagers were not so very much 
(00 Are there more than two ? " he asked, In the department of Motozintlo. in the afraid, but the wolves were demonios all. 
A incredulous. State of Chiapas, Mexico, which department They lurked about and seized and ate the 
putt Dos lobos?" cried the J ndian, half is mostly situated in and on the Sierra village dogs and goats—what were left of 
gi offended. “Two wolves ? Senor, there Madre range, from 2,000 to 6,000 feet or the latter. Even women and children had 
se are millions.” more above sea-level, there had been a been torn in pieces and devoured. And 
d Then Carston roared. “ Oh, you are strange epidemic among the denizens of the Antonio repeated his original statement: 
great!" he cried. “ What a man to estimate forest. Deer and wild cattle had died in There are millions of them, senor,” adding, 
us the value of a coffee-crop when one wants an their hundreds, and even zopilótes, the “all under a king, a great grey brute as 
xw vance upon it from a produce merchant! black vultures, the great scavengers of big asa macho "—a he-mule. 
p" What do they call you up in Motozintlo, Mexico, would not eat of them. But the ` Ill have to think it over," said Carston. 
" 1 disease had not been confined to the wild “ Go back to San Miguel. If I can contrive 
j Antonio de Jas Milpas.“ replied the ruminants. The villagers had lost many of a plan to rid your people of the pest, I'll be 


Indian, gravelv. 


their tame cattle, and other animals had been 


with you in three days." 


p * Mr. Russan, т " —————--—-- affected. Wild pigs. javalinos and savalinos So Antonio of the cornfields left the 
AN once Lexico in the year 1900 I went hunting Я had be f d bv davlight nee Migu E 
im shota „lee With a Mr. aud Mrs. Cuthbert, amazing they fell. Dead tapirs en foun y daylight, anc with the resolve to travel 
i told ar ا‎ M iid almost daily. Cuthbert beside the streams; every animal that only by day. while the hunter set his brains 
rU пу strange hunting yarns, and I am using W^ “EG work wit Е 1 8 

Wr recollections of them as the bases of these stories” — Srazed. or ate leaves and roots, had bee h a view to hitting upon the best 
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attacked by the strange disease, and few 


way to rid the pueblo and/ the adjoining 
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villages of millions of wolves, more or less, 
led by a hoary Lobo King as big às a he-mule, 
less or more. 

Naturally a crack-shot and mighty hunter 
like Carston first thought of rifles and ball 
cartridges, and rifles and ball cartridges were 
his second, third. and fourth thoughts also. 
But it struck him that he had undertaken 
a big business. Cutting down Antonio’s 
millions“ to one million, and dividing that 
million by ten thousand, there would still 
remain a hundred wolves to destroy—a very 
tall order indeed, and requiring a great deal 
of ammunition. 

" We had better go to San Miguel," said 
Mrs. Carston, in consultation. А plan 
may occur to you when you have seen what 
the village is like. I daresay there are a 
dozen hungry wolves hanging about and 
howling all night. They would make noise 
enough for a thousand." 

Accompanied by their mozos, Juan Bueno 
and Manuel. each laden with magazine rifles 
and ammunition, the hunter and his wife 
rode to San Miguel, following closely after 
Antonio of the cornfields. They found a 
pueblo of about thirty huts, some with walls 
of adobes, others of sticks and mud, all 
thatehed, scattered about a cleared plateau 
of some hundred acres, partly cultivated, 
surrounded by dense forest. As they arrived 
at midday, there was naturally no wolf to be 
seen or heard. 

"A pretty stiff job," said Carston, as 
he surveyed the straggling ranches. “ То 
defend this place would require a regiment.” 

Having ascertained that Antonio of the 
cornfields was the Juez—judge, or magis- 
trate—of the village, they rode to his house, 
sure that it would prove to be the most 
commodious. Antonio did not wear boots, 
but his judicial decisions may have been no 
worse for that reason. Anyway, he received 
the hunters with dignified joy and made 
them as comfortable as he could. 

* After the sun has sunk, señor and sefiora, 
you will hear the wolves,” he said, when 
they had eaten and were resting in hammocks 

slung from the beams of his rancho. 

" Musical, are they ? " returned Carston. 
“Good! If they sing well, we may get some 
idea of their numbers and think out a plan of 
campaign." 

As the copper-red rim of the sun dis- 
appeared below the horizon, the darkness 
came—suddenly—and with it, for a brief 
interval, silence. At that altitude there 
were no shrill cigadas to fill the air with a 
myriad cricket chirpings. But soon the 
stillness was broken by а long.drawn, 
wailing howl. The combined throats of 
a hundred dogs baying the moon simul- 
taneously in the same key might have sent 
forth an equal volume of appalling sound. 

" [t is El Rey, the big grey wolf,” said 
Antonio in an awed whisper. “ Now his 
people will begin." 

They did. To say that wolves howled 
from every point of the compass would be 
a feeble way of indicating that tremendous 
noise. A compass basn't sufficient points 
bv a great many. The howls rose and fell, 
swelled in a horrid crescendo and diminished 
to swell again, but never ceased for an 
instant—outcries of savage animals suffering 
desperately from hunger. 

“ Don Antonio," said Carston, dryly, 
“I must really ask your pardon. There 
are many more than two wolves squatting 
round your pueblo." 

„And more than twelve," added Mrs. 
Carston, smiling. Are our horses safe? 

* Their stable walls are adóbes four hands 
thick." Antonio answered. 

Carston listened and reflected. The idea 
of wiping out that pack by hunting and 
shooting them in the ordinary way was an 
absurdity. Except at night they lay hidden 
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in the forest. There was poison. In his 
chemical case he had a pretty good supply of 
arsenic and strychnine and corrosive subli- 
mate, which his mozos used in curing skins 
of the animals he killed, but all the pigs and 
goats of the village had been devoured. 
A few fowls were left. but what would be a 
score of poisoned chickens among so many 
hungry brutes? However, it occurred to 
him that if he could trap the big grey wolf, 
the king—El Rev. as the Indians called him 
—he might draw the pack into the open. 
That notion seemed promising, and he 
turned it over and over in his mind until his 
senses dulled to the ceaseless howlings and 
he fell asleep. 

In the night he solved the problem. or 
thought he had—much greater problems 
have been solved in the hours of darkness. 
First thing in the morning he sent the mozos 
off to buy a pig—a small porker with a big 
squeal, if one survived in any of the neigh- 
bouring villages. He laid much emphasis 
on the squeal. Juan Bueno succeeded in 
obtaining the desired article and carried it 
home, protesting all the way. in a bag slung 
over the upright bow of his saddle. 

“That's the sort of pig I want," said 
Carston, as the mozo lowered the bag to 
the ground. Keep it safely somewhere 
until an hour before sunset, then—you see 
that stump there," he pointed to the remains 
of & burnt chicharra, standing well in the 
open, but only about fifty yards from the 
edge of the forest, * tie it up there with a 
long rope to give it plenty of play. Tell 
me before you do it." 

To Mrs. Carston, who was listening. he 
said: El Rey, the old grey wolf they talk 
about. is sure to be the boldest. or he 
wouldn't be the leader of the pack. I'm 
going to catch him alive, if I can.” 

At the appointed time Juan carried the 
porker to the tree and tied it up securelv, 
attaching it to the dead trunk by a rope 
some twenty feet long. Released from the 
bag, it commenced to squeal as perhaps 
pig never squealed before, and it kept on 
squealing most dismally. 

Carston coiled a lariat, mounted his horse, 
and rode into the forest edge some hundred 


yards distant. There he remained. watching 
the dead chicharra. He did not have long 
to wait. 


Suddenly the querulous noise, 
now half squeal, half whine, changed its 
tone to a screech of terror. A gaunt grey 
body shot out from the forest. "The porker, 
having plenty of play and the speedy legs 
of the half-wild Mexican pig. raced round 
the stump to which it was tethered, squealing, 
or, rather, screaming, as it ran. The hunter, 
swinging his lasso, spurred along the border 
of the forest to cut off the wolf from its 
refuge. 

As he galloped past the stump he threw 
the lariat with practised aim, caught the 
wolf round the neck and hurled the savage 
brute backwards. Detaching the lasso 
from his saddle-bow, he sprang to the 
ground, intending to tie his captive up 
securely before it recovered from the shock. 

But El Rey de los Lobos was a fighter. 
Struggling to its feet by a mighty effort. 
the brute flew straight at the hunters 
throat. Had Carston contemplated that 
move, he would have had revolver or 
hunting-knife in hand. But he was taken by 
surprise. Save for the end of the lariat his 
hands were empty. However, he had fought 
wolves before—in Texas. Quick as thought 
he thrust his right hand, palm open, into the 
great, gaping mouth ; before they could close 
upon it the hand was past the glistening 
incisors, fingers and thumbs were clenched 
round the brute’s lower jaw. 

A mighty battle followed. The wolf 
could not bite and tear and rip after the 
manner of its kind, but it could struggle 


desperately, and it did. Reared on its hind 
legs, foaming at the mouth, belching ita 
fetid breath into Carston’s nostrils, it 
stood almost as tall as the hunter. But 
Carston’s grip was vice-like. He never let 
go until Juan Bueno and Manuel ran up with 
raw hide thongs and tied El Rey de los Lobos 
fast. 

" The pig isn't hurt," said the hunter, when 
he had recovered his breath. It had never 
ceased squealing, by the way. Take it 
to the rancho out of danger. As for the 
wolf, tie it up near Don Antonio's verandah. 
Not too tightly ; give it room to howl.” 

The mozos did as they were ordered, and 
the great grev wolf, bound with raw hide 
impossible to bite through, was fastened to 
a post within twenty feet of three unglazed 
but barred windows in the adóbe walls of the 
rancho. 

For a time El Rey of the wolf-pack was 
quiet, doubtless terrified and amazed into 
silence. But it was its nature to sing, and 
presently it began, timorously at first, until 
gradually the querulous whining swelled into 
à long-drawn, plaintive, yet ferocious howl. 

At the first note the hunter rose and 
called his mozos. 

Bring the rifles" he said, “ and stand 
at the windows. Keep well out of sight. and 
youll have some pretty shooting presently. 
Don't waste cartridges. There ll be no need. 
Whatever you do, don't shoot El Rey." 

The hunter and his wife had a window to 
themselves. Antonio of the cornfields got 
down an old German-made muzzle-loading 
shot-gun, weighing about four pounds, from 
somewhere amongst the rafters, and loaded it 
carefully with powder and homemade slugs. 

" Give the old chap a Winchester," said 
Carton. " Hell know how to use it, I 
daresay.” 

Thus prepared. the wolf-hunters waited on 
events while the old grey lobo howled its 
appeal for help to the pack hidden in the 
forest. 

The moon rose quickly that night. Its 
silvery beams lit up the scrub around the 
rancho and revealed dozens of grey forms 
crawling belly to earth towards their captive 
king. 

" Don't shoot till they squat around and 
begin to sing. said the hunter. 

Unmolested, the wolves came up boldly. 
A few of them approached El Rey closely 
and sniffed at him. "Then the whole pack 
sat on their haunches around him in a ring 
and lifted up their voices, scores of them, 
in a howling fit to wake the dead. 

“ Let them have it!” cried the hunter. 

Immediately Carston's Winchesters and 
English-made magazine 30375 began to talk, 
nearly every cartridge expended meaning à 
wolf less to the pack. . 

Ravenously hungry, instead of running 
away. the ferocious brutes tore their dead 
in pieces and gulped them down, precisely a8 
Carston had expected, while the ritles con- 
tinued to speak, 

It was a massacre. Juan and Manuel, like 
their master, were marksmen of an un- 
common sort, or they would not have been 
the great hunter's chosen mozos. They rarely 
missed, while even Antonio of the cornfields 
made good use of his loaned Winchester. 

The slaughter lasted quite half an hour. 
At the end of it only one wolf of the pack 
remained on its feet in front of the rancho: 
It was the fettered king. А hundred and 
twenty dead or dying wolves and portions 
of wolves lay around him. | 

When the villagers gathered in the morning 

to thank Carston for ridding their pueblo 
of a dire pest and asked him what service 
they could render in return. he said— 

* Skin the wolves, cure the hides, and send 
them to me.” 


To his wife he added: They are mountain 


wolves, and their skins will more than pay 
for the trouble and ammunition." 

As for El Rey, Carston released him, 
severing the raw-hide rope which held him 
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fast with two bullets from his rifle. Like 
a streak of pale grey lightning the terrified 
brute gained refuge in the forest. 

As for San Miguel, that village had no more 


03 1 


visits from wolf-packs, and for some un- 

accountable reason the epidemic among the 

cattle died out as suddenly as it had appeared. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE DROOPING EYEBROW: 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN HILLS. 


T was late in the evening of a baking 
hot-weather day in April that Harry's 
father, Captain Farquharson, of the —th 
Native Cavalry, together with his wife, their 
baby and attendant ayah, Jim, a boy of 
fourteen, the eldest, Harry, just twelve, and 
their sister Laura, aged eight, steamed out 
of the sweltering station of M for six 
weeks’ enjoyment at the romantic hill- 
retreat of Mount Abu, in Rajputana. 

Jim and Harry were at school in the 
Neilgherries, and next year, on their father's 
promotion, were to go to England to one 
of our publie schools, for even the best of 
Indian climates tells upon English lads. 

When possible, for the sake of comfort, 
one travels in India by night, when it is 
comparatively cool; and our friends, as 
became Europeans, found themselves very 
comfortable in a reserved First, with seats 
which run, tram-fashion, along the sides 
formed into beds, and the upper rows let 
down from above, one above the other. like 
berths in a ship. 'The boys, who were 
keenly anticipating the joys before them, 
rejoiced at the hum of the train as it swept 
through the night, rumbling over bridges 
and great stretches of open country, stopping 
occasionally at a station where natives left 
or others joined the train with an incessant 
chatter, having sat all day and half the night 
walting, as is their custom, for the train to 
come. 

With the dawn they drew up at Abu Road, 
the little station whence the ascent to the 
Mount begins. 

“ Now for а tub ! ” cried Jim. 

They couldn't, however, for the only bath- 
room the station boasts was in the splashing 
occupation of —whom do you think * Their 
butler, being a fine gentleman amongst the 
servants, had szized this opportunity to 
show them his sup-riority as butler sahib.” 
However, as the " boy " was to follow with 
the kit, Captain Farquharson hastened the 
party into the rickshaws that were to convey 
them up the hill. These curious vehicles are 
chairs on two large wheels. and are pulled and 
shoved by half-naked hillmen. 

With a step gradient the road wound 
Agzag and white amid ruddy rocky banks or 
grey overhanging crags, the foliage more and 
more assuming a mountainous character, and 
the ar growing keener and pureratevery turn. 

The rickshaw-wallahs took it in turns. the 
off-men, cutting up the hillside here and there 
and squatting together, passed round a pipe 
fom mouth to mouth; then, apparently 
greatly refreshed, ready to take their turns 
at shoving the suhibs up. 

By midday they reached the settlement, 
1 four thousand feet up; and with what 
nba did the boys and Laura scamper 

ut the bungalow they had rented for the 
M season, with its fan-like palms and 
mboo hedge and with a tall feathery 
tamarind behind ! 
a hot season lasts from April to June, 
en the monsoon breaks with a deluge, and 
Mor leaves the mountains to their thunder- 
s and rushing torrents, and the plains 
grown bearable once more. 


By THE REV. T. J. WILLIAMS, M.A. 


PART I. 


After calling on the Resident and рег- 
forming the customary social duties, Captain 
Farquharson said one morning at chota- 
hazri, or early breakfast of toast and tea, 
which they were discussing on the verandah, 
whilst the crows hopped and watched out of 
one eye, I wonder if anyone will hear of a 
panther this year ?”’ For, notwithstanding 
the number of European houses and the 
civilisation of the place, panther, and even 
tiger at times, appear here, to the infinite joy 
of sportsmen. 

" Would you go after him, father?“ 
asked Jim, finishing his third mango; and 
if you did, please, might I bring your old ritle 
and come too *" The Captain had just got 
out from London a new 450 Express, and 
was all keenness to try it if he had the chance. 

At that moment, Jenkins sahib,” said a 
возат, popping round the corner from no- 
where and saluting; and in came Jenkins, 
а subaltern of the —th Bombay Infantry, in 
a high state of excitement. 

“ Have you heard the news ? " he said. 
„There's a tiger about; а big fellow. from 
his tracks. Everybody is going out to-night 
after him. Get your kit together. We shall 
be off about six, as there is a long tramp. 
We shall have dinner about four miles away, 
and then make for where we believe he is, 
and have a night of it.” 

Of cours» Farquharson would go. And 
Jim eajoled his father, despite his mother's 
entreaties, to allow him to accompany him, 
and spent the day in making every con- 
ceivable preparation—not forgetting the old 
rifle. 

Harry was not to go; his parents settled 
that for him. He was a quiet sort of boy 
and somewhat reserved, but, although he 
felt rather down to be out of it, he made up 
his mind to what was to be, and busily helped 
Jim and his father. Anyhow, old chap,” 
he said to Jim, ‘‘ I hope some ono wil! pot 
him; and it would be just ripping if dad 
could get his skin for mother to take home 
with her." 

That night there was to be a ball at the 
Residency in honour of the coming of age of 
the Rajah of Chota- mere, and Mrs. Farquhar- 
son and her husband were to have gone 
together, but the tiger was suflicient excuse 
for the Captain, who with Jim set off about 
half. past tive with their shekarvs. 

* Come back safely, and do look after 
Jim. and don't let him be too venturesome," 
вла Mrs. Farquharson as she said ` good- 
bye"; and in due course she departed in 
her rickshaw for the ball. 

Laura and the baby were put to bed soon 
after their tea, and now were sound asleep; 
and Lu-lu—for Indian ayahs, like even some 
English nurses, have at times their failings— 
betook herself, when her mistress was away 

and her charges asleep, to her favourite 
haunt and occupation, to wit, the cook- 
house and smoking. She was soon in an 
animated rigmarole with the other servants, 
in which sahibs and memsahibs, the Govern- 
ment, pica (pay) and similar servants’ 
topics were very freely discussed. 

Harry went to bed soon after nine, and 


tried tosleep. Нож still the Indian night is, 
with its dazzling moonlight and its deep 
shadows! Through the stillness came the 
Strains of the band, now and again the howl 
of the jackals, incessantly the notes of the 
night-jar and the click of the cricket; for it 
is strange, this Indian night-stillness which 
bird and insect keep yet vocal and alive. 
Harry could not sleep. Не was thinking of 
what his father and Jim must be doing. 
Would the tiger come ? How he wished he 
were there ! 

Meanwhile we must see how the hunt pro- 
ceeded. "There were nine guns, including 
Jim: the Collector of Burrabad, two 
Politicals, Porter of the Public Works, the 
rest officers in the Army—all keen sports- 
men, prepared to send a death-bullet into 
King Stripes should he be gracious enough 
to give them the opportunity. 

They tramped along some four miles, and 
then left the road for the hill path, and at 
half- past seven came up with the servants, 
who had ready for them an al-/resco dinner 
in an open piece of ground where a fire blazed ; 
and a jovial crew they were as they sat round, 
expecting the inevitable soup. 

Sahib.“ said the head butler, with a 
profound salaam, ** ye shnakee have got into 
ye shoup!” Attracted by the good smell 
and the heat, a snake had got into the soup 
pot and drowned itself, like a snaky Clarence, 
in the broth. 

“ Ugh!” exclaimed Jim. And soup was 
not the only thing they were to miss that 
night. Anyhow, all made a hearty meal, 
and then an advance was made. After about 
a couple of hours they found the beaters, who 
announced that about a quarter of a mile 
farther, down the hillside, all was in readiness, 

What's the goat for *" asked Jim. It 
was tethered by a short chain in an opening 
in the thicket, round which, under such 
cover as they could find—for the trees were 
not big enough for them to climb into—the 
hunters took up their positions and waited. 
The bleating of the bait would be sure to 
attract the tiger if he were anywhere about, 
and he had certainly been there the night 
before. Jim, near his father, gripped his 
rifle, and we know what his thoughts were. 

“Just gone one," said the Collector, 
though it seemed more like a week. 

He cometh not," frivolously quoth 
Jenkins. As he spoke, Boom!” The 
sound of a distant cannon broke the still- 
ness, followed in quick succession by two 
more reports. 

Boom! Boom! 

" My word!" cried Major Greatside, 
“that’s an alarm. We must give up ekdum 
(at once), and get back for all we're worth. 
Somsthing’s up!” 

The alarm, all knew, would only be ased 
in some great emergency. What it was no 
one could imagine; they only knew that 
they must abandon the tiger. So, leaving 
the servants and beaters to secure the goat 
and follow, they at once set off homewards, 
to cover with all speed the nine odd miles 
that lay between them and the settlement. 

(To be coucluded:) 
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CRUMP AND I ON THE RHINE. 


Author of “Crump and I" on many other Continental Jaunts. 


* Quar bang! Неге we are again!“ said 

Crump, leaning back and surveving 
me with a friendly smile. What a restless 
Johnny you are, to be sure!“ 

And he winked wickedly. 

Perhaps he was right; though. indeed, 
I felt strongly inclined to retort in classic 
paraphrase : 

Et tu, Crumpe ! " 

We were dividing the darkness of night at 
some fifty miles or so per hour, over the flat 
fields of rural Essex, in the comfortably 
equipped dining-car of the Harwich boat 
express. — Restless rumbling London drew 
farther away from us with every revolution 
of the rolling wheels. 

The entry of the waiter with our first 
course stopped any additional personal 
remarks my travelling companion might 
have felt disposed to make, and in uninter- 
rupted amity we fell to. Rather more than 
an hourlater thetrain slackened speed and we 
slid gently alongside the platform at Parke- 
stone Quay, where, catching up our traps, 
we made for the Hook of Holland steamer. 

And now.“ said Crump airily, for a life 
on the ocean wave." 

‘So far as Z am concerned,” I answered, 
with deep feeling, " still life will be the most 
acceptable.” 

I got my wish as nearly as it could have 
been granted, and our passage across the 
bluff, and ofttimes sadly unruly, North Sea 
was all I might desire. True, I did not get 
over-much sleep, but Crump told me not to 
take that to heart. 

“If you didn't get much." he remarked 
coolly, “* I got enough for the two of us, 80 
it's come right, after all': and I tried hard 
to feel content with his original view. 

Anyway, [ had nothing to complain of ; 
and as we steamed past the lighthouse pier 
towards the wharves at the Hook, and I 
caught sight of battered fragments on the 
quayside that once were deck structures 
upon a vessel strong and. proud as ours, my 
heart went out in a surge of pity for those 
who had not fared as we. Only six short 
months before, in the fiercely warring seas 
of winter, the ill-starred Berlin had missed 
the entrance to this very river, and now— 
ah, me '—but few planks of her remained 
to call for sympathy. Those pitifully 
battered fragments brought before us lands- 
men in vivid reality one out of the countless 
stories of suffering that fall so oft to ` those 
who go down to the sea in ships." 

Disembarking at the Hook, we took seat 
in the express for Cologne. and after a short 
delay steamed away over the flat lands of 
Holland, behind the dykes that keep back 
the broad and shining Wahl. We held 
second-class tickets, and found comfortable 
and commodious seats in a corridor dining- 
train. Each seat could be partitioned off 
by a movable arm, as in our first-class 
carriages at home. Above our heads, over 
each allotted space, was a small enamelled 
label, bearing a number, and when he caught 
sight of these Crump at once wanted to know 
what on earth——? 

So 1 told him. 

I explained that every seat was numbered, 
and upon being occupied was considered as 
allotted to the occupier for the whole of the 
journey. This system, however, only ob- 
tained in certain through trains (shown as 
"D," ie. "durch-gehende." in the time 
table). He got quite enthusiastic over ii 
when he had grasped its full import. 
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CHAPTER L 


* Fine, I call it!” he said ; and just then 
the conductor looked in and demanded a 
shilling each from every occupant oi the 
compart ment. 

* Well, of all the ——” began my impulsive 
comrade. 

„It's alh right, my dear fellow,” I remarked 
soothingly ; you needn't put on that 
martyred air. According to the regulations 
we pay a shilling in addition to the price 
of our tickets for these numbered seats, in 
Holland. The charge has just been abolished 
in Germany." 

And then Crump wanted to put off paving 
until we had reached the frontier, where he 
proposed to claim exemption. But I was 
firm. 

So was the conductor. 

After taking our fees the latter turned to 
an indicator in the corridor outside our door, 
and marked what seats were taken and what 
were still free for the use of passengers who 
might join the train later. 

Once past the busy, thriving port of 
Rotterdam, with its maze of rivers, canals, 
and bridges, we noticed passengers coming 
out from their compartments and darkening 
our windows with flashing, restless shadows 
as they moved with businesslike purpose 
down the corridor. Crump looked at me 
and rose. 

“You silly josser!" he remarked. 
They're going past in swarms—millions of 
'em—and every man jack with a hungry 
look in his eye. We'll miss it, safe as eggs, 
if we don't buck up!” 

With these words he pulled open the 
sliding door and joined the tail-end of the 
pilgrimage. I followed hurriedly. There 
was a grain of sense underlying his im- 
pudence, and 1 was hungry. Ко, pressing 
forward, we landed in the breakfast saloon 
in the nick of time to get the last two seats. 
And when, a few minutes later, a dilatory 
detachment arrived ard looked piteously 
around, the unteeling Crump grinned. 

" Serves 'em right.” he said, " for being 
late. Man alive! if it hadn’t been for 
me, you d have been amongst that lot. Now 
you can see for yourself what a cuckoo a 
fellow can look when he lays himself out!“ 

After breakfast we returned to our box 
seats. The scenery of Hollard and north- 
west Germany is not madly exciting. Trees 
and long. straight, tired-looking roads; 
canals ; a river or two; ditches; and vast 
areas of flat. flat fields that look as though 
they had been rolled out straight before the 
earth had quite finished cooling ; the amount 
of variety the ordinary person would find 
in these could be put into your hat and there 
would still be some room to spare. So we 
spent a portion of our time in taking stock 
of the carriage itself. 

It was German. 

No two ways about that ! said Crump. 
It breaks out in Teutonic spots all over." 

Only a German carriage would be built 
with such solid, rule-of-thumb, massive 
elaborateness. Everything was done well 
too well, indeed. Each weary passenger 
could rail himself off from his weary neigh- 
bour, carefully labelled and packed away; 
whilst outside, as already explained, his 
position was indicated by the conductor. 
There was the usual arrangement for turning 
the compartment into a hot or cold chamber, 
and, in addition, a thermometer to assure 
the nervous man of the exact temperature, 
and give him a chance to quarrel with those 


who wanted it five degrees different. Then 
when the row haud reached fever heat, a 
button could be pushed by one of the other 
passengers, who had probably got sick of 
the faddists, and an attendant would appear, 
who would summon the guard. The dis- 
putants would then have their ni. mes and 
addresses taken, and get talked to till they 
shrivelled up, and when they reached Cologne 
they would have a good chance of going to 
prison for nobody knows how long. 
told me all this. 


it out for myself. 

In addition. there was, of course, the 
usual list of " warnings " against things 
you mustn't do. That's German all over. 
They do the thing so thoroughly that I 
cannot help feeling they give people ideas of 


wickedness they could never have got for 
themselves. 


Crump 
I should never have found 


To crown it all, there was at each end 
of the compartment an ash-tray screwed to 
the side of the carriage, and a notice to 
the еїесі that smoking was not allowed. 
When I translated this latter to Crump he 
became so exuberantly excited that I had 
to apologise to our other two passengers, 
German ladies who spoke a little English. 
But they took it very nicely, and one said : 

" Your frent is right. It is all very funny. 
I laugh also. when I tink of it." 

And they both regarded us with winsome 
smiles. 

At Cranenburg, a small station on the 
flats, at the frontier of the Fatherland, where 
the German customs officers become іп: 
quisitive, we lost our Dutch conductor. He 
had taken an affecting farewell of us just 
before, in such polite terms that I believe 
Crump would have given him half a mark, 
if he could have borrowed it from me in 
time. At any rate, the man was an affal;e 
fellow, and spoke English in excellent style. 
We soon saw the ditlerence when the German 
conductor took charge ; and Crump learned 
to sit quite like a good boy whenever the 
autocrat looked in upon us from the corridor. 

It was here that Crump discovered a 
grievance for himself, and tried to get me 
to nurse it as well. He happened to catch 
sight of the station clock. With a startled 
expression he pulled his watch frantically 
from his pocket, and anxiously scanned the 
dial. Then he put it back and said : 

“ Thieving! Thats what it is. 
right have they d 

I patted him gently. 

“Cheer up." I said. “It’s that hour, 
I suppose. You make it 10 a.m., and the 
Deutscher make it II. Isn't that the 
trouble? Well, you've had plenty of 
experience in this sort of thing before. 
Besides. you'll get it back, my friend, on our 
return," "m 

But he continued to growl He said it 
had never struck him before. He coul 
spare the hour easily enough on the way 
home again—anybody that liked might have 
it. for all he cared. 

“ But it's a howling shame we've got а 
give it up just when we want it most, he 
grumbled. “Were robbed of a whole 
hour's fun; and if you weren't such an easy- 
going old bird you'd make a fuss about It. 
I only wish J knew enough of their Jaw- 
cracking lingo to kick up a bit of a shine. А 

Shortly after noon we puffed into the greà 
station of Cologne and gathered our thing* 
together for a hasty exit. Our railway 
journey was over for the time, and we v 
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anxious to catch the steamer which was 
timed to leave at 1 P. M. 

Crump looked around him and broke out. 

Three cheers for the Fatherland!” he 
cried, as his eyes fell on the long range 
of platforms and office buildings, waiting- 
rooms, etc. ; " you might almost fancy you 
were in——”’ 

He stopped in his wild effusiveness and 
ejaculated an angry “ Oh!” as a porter ran 
a truck against his shin with no other 
apology than a gruff Achtung,“ which, 
being put into more reasonable language, is 
a sort of unsympathetic " Mind yourself.“ 

I gently drew him away. 

“ Crump,” I said, keep calm. We're 
in Rule-of-thumb Land now ; just you get 
the least little bit out of the rut. and won't 
you know it, my boy—oh, won't you just 
know it, that’s all!” 

He turned to scowl at the indifferent, and 
by-now-departed porter, and then asked, 
with his customary elegance, what 1 thought 
was the matter with me. 

We hastened with the crowd of out pouring 
passengers towards the steps leading to the 
underground passages by which one emerges 
from Cologne station, As we passed thie 
barrier into the tiled subway and out 
through the splendid booking hall, 1 enlarged 
upon the theme under discussion, 

* It's like this, my friend,” I said solemnly. 
“ We are arrived at a land where everything 
is done just so, and if vou and I start out 
with the idea of doing it differently we're 
going to get into trouble before we've time 
to wink. Youll have to behave yourself 
now, my boy, if you never did before. Why, 
the German Government knows of more 
things that we mustn't do than even you 
could think of, and ý 

And onc of them’s don't use your tongue 
so much when there's enough work for your 
eyes," he laughed mockingly. Stop cack- 
ling, man, and look, just look ! " 

We had passed out into tlie open, and— 
well, it was new to Crump, though I had 
seen it before. But what matter that? 
Some sights there are that are new every 
time you see them ; and this was one. There 
it stood, the glory of the ancient city, its 
two straight spires tapering to dizzy height 
skyward; a thing of beauty, to be gazed 
upon in silence and admiration—the mar- 
vellous Cathedral of Cologne. 

For a few moments we stood looking 
across at the splendid pile. True, from 
where we had come out of the station we 
had not got the best point of vantage ; but 
for all that, the view was very striking. 
Did time not press we had willingly crossed 
the broad square and gone to the front of 
the edifice ; but that perforce must bide our 
return—to-day we must push on. 

We left to our right the fine bridges which 
carry rail and road trathe across the river, 
and passed along the quays by the side of 
the great rolling flood of West Germany. 
How strong is the love of all mankind for 
the moving waters ; how irresistibly do they 
draw us to them! They minister not only 
to our physical needs ; they answer to our 
craving for the grand and beautiful. 

I do not wonder that the Germans love 
their glorious river ; I do not marvel, having 
seen so often its majestic roll. that they have 
get themselves in such heartfelt earnest way 
to people its banks and fill the souls of the 
men and women, and even the little children, 
with & passion of devotion for the Rhine, 
“the German Rhine.” It seems to me a 
sacrilege that this swirling life-giving 
stream should ever divide one nation from 
another, that peoples of differing aims and 
different temperaments should eye each 
other distrustfully from its opposing banks. 
And as once again, after many years, I 
looked upon the Rhine, still swiftly rolling 
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seawards, as through untold ages its mighty 
floods have rolled, my heart went out to it. 

* Crump,” I cried enthusiastically, " there's 
a river for you!” 

He said he should enjoy the sight of it 
better if I didn't poke his eye out with my 
umbrella in my excitement. That's the 
worst of Crump. Just you get mounted on 
the high horse for a brief moment, and the 
chances are ten to one he'll have you off 
again before you've had time to go any 
distance. 

Some little way above the iron Kaiser 
Wilhelm Bridge is one of the old-fashioned 
boat-bridges. These are ingenious means of 
spanning the rushing water at minimum 
cost. The river here is about 1.300 feet 
wide and the roadway is carried upon timbers 
laid across the decks of enormous lighters 
moored in the stream, When it is necessary 
for river traffic to pass through, a portion 
of the bridge is floated out and drawn to the 
side of the other barges, being hauled again 
into position by strong chains and machinery 
when the tugs and steamers shall he through. 
During this time the road traffic is sus- 
pended, of course, gates being shut across 
the bridges at either end of the gap. 

The steamer fares upon the Rhine are 
remarkably cheap. The boats are excellently 
equipped and travel at rapid rate. My 
advice—which I give unasked, as advice is 
usually given—is to make the journey up 
stream in long stages, and to break it at 
short intervals on the return trip. By this 
means you will get a good impression of the 
river and the surrounding country during 
the slower course against the current, and 
can respond on the quicker down-stream 
journey to some of the many calls to alight 
and look around. And I can tell vou. those 
calls are pretty frequent ; the visions from 
the vessel's deck up the lovely wooded or 
vine-dressed valleys make you restless to see 
beyond the hills that hem the river in. 

We took tickets at the office on the wharf. 
The return fare from Cologne to Mayence— 
some 120 miles each way—is about 15 marks, 
Saloon, with unrestricted liberty to break 
the journey at any of the piers. For express 
boats, which miss several of the piers, the 
fares are rather higher; but the ordinary 
everyday holiday-maker is quite content 
with the ordinary boat, and so were we, As 
Crump said, we " came to sec the Rhine, not 
to skim it!“ 

We went aboard, and the first to bid us 
a smiling welcome was the head-waiter. 
He told us table d'hóte was to be served at 
one o'clock. directly the vessel started, and 
Crump said : 

^ Jf you aren't about the most sensible 
fellow we've struck since we entered the 
Fatherland ! ” 

At which he smiled, not understanding 
anything of the words, but guessing from 
their evident heartiness that we proposed 
to patronise the feast he had prepared. It 
was served on the main deck, in the open 
air, and we did it full justice. 

For some distance up from Cologne the 
river banks afford no great attractions in 
the way of scenery—are, in fact, rather un- 
interesting ; but the river itself, with its 
burden of traffic, gives plenty to engage the 
attention. We overtake plucky stalwart . 
tugs drawing long lines of cable-linked and 
wondrously clean-kept barges against the 
swift current. or pass them as they slip with 
less effort and expenditure of steam down 
the broad river. We shoot beyond the 
smaller local steamboats which stop at piers 

ignored by our prouder vessel. We see at 
one place an enormous ferry, built for 
carrying railway trucks from one bank to 
the other. And along either shore run the 


trains of the Right and Left Rhine Railways. 
Then comes at last into sight the lofty and 


graceful iron bridge, with its arching girders, 
that spans the Hood at Bonn ; and, passing 
under this, we stop at the handsome univer- 
sity town. 

After which, beating once more upstream, 
we sight on the farther bank the tirst hills 
since leaving Cologne. They are the 
Siebengebirge (the Seven Mountains), though 
the summits number more than seven ; and 
of them the chief is the Drachenfels, under 
whose green sides nestles pretty Konigs- 
winter, happy hunting-ground of the people 
of Cologne. 

It was when we reached this district that 
Crump began to get restive. He wanted to 
know if there was going to be much more 
like it, because he felt like getting off there 
and then and enjoying himself ashore. 
I managed, however, to restrain him. 
I warned him that if we disembarked at 
every attractive town or stopping-place on 
the river, we were like to be all the year 
dodging between ship and shore—become, 
perforce of habit, veritable wandering Jews. 
By the time I had explained this the boat 
had started again, and my dear friend re- 
signed himself to his fate. 

It might easily have been a less pleasant 
one: and he knew that as well as I did. 
The whole atmosphere of our surroundings 
was such a welcome change after London 
bustle. We paddled with powerful strokes 
upstream, the bell being occasionally rung 
to warn trac ahead of our approach, or 
the company’s flag being held out at the end 
of a long pole as salute to a steamer of the 
line travelling in the other direction, Now 
and again we slowed down near some snialler 
village to disembark or take up a passenger 
by means of the ferry-boats, rowed out into 
the current to meet our vessel. 

From Konigswinter the picturesque рог- 
tion of the Rhine may be suid to begin, and 
thence to Bingen one passes by a constantly 
shifting scene of beauty. Soon after leaving 
Königswinter, beyond a slight bend in the 
river, we reached the island of Nonnenwerth. 
Here, behind the trees, are the remains of 
an ancient nunnery, transformed now into 
more modern buildings. from whose windows 
peep laughing school.girls. For to-day the 
island is the site of a large girls’ school : but 
formerly—well, when 1 told Crump all about 
it he affected to laugh. 

Yet I think, if he had only been frank, he 
would have had to admit the story was not 
one wholly for laughter. At the back of 
Nonnenwerth, on the mainland, is Rolands- 
eck, where are the crumbling ruins of an 
old castle. Now, ages ago, long before 
Crump or I had been thought of, Roland, one 
of Charlemagne's knights, was doing the 
Rhine tour. It was done differently in those 
days: less luxuriously, perhaps, but with 
considerably more attendant excitement. 
And Roland. in the course of his wandering 
round on the look-out for adventures, 
landed up at the castle of the Lord of the 
Seven Mountains, who appears to have 
invited him to stay to dinner, and tea 88 
well if he liked, and whose daughter Hilde- 
grund was a damsel of surpassing beauty. 
This fair girl waited upon her father’s guest 
at table, and he fell in love with her without 
any more to do about it. Crump Says very 
likely he'd have done the вате; and, 
knowing Crump as I do, how can I doubt his 
word ? 

But it seems that Charlemagne} wanted 
to be off on the rampage : those wrere days 
when nobody could be happy ипек he were 
knocking somebody else on the he ad; and 
Roland was sent for to prepare fer setting 
out for the Crusades, just after he had be- 
come affianced to the young lady. | He was 
so long absent at the wars that lyf ing Dame 
Rumour got in ahead of him, апе the poor 
girl was told her lover had falle! into the 
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hands of the Saracens and been put to death. 
Whereupon she took the veil, entering the 
convent of Nonnenwerth. 

The story she had heard was untrue, as 
rumour 80 often is, whether ancient or 
modern. Roland returned, eager to greet 
his love, only to find her under the relentless 
guardianship of the convent. Heartbroken, 
he built the castle of Rolandseck, of which 
not much remains to-day, and dwelt there 
in sight of the nunnery that held the maid 
whose vows now kept her from him. Мо, 
in mournful solitude, he lived. until at length 
he heard that Hildegrund was dead. After 
which, it is said, the poor knight never spoke 
again, but fretted his faithful soul away for 
love of the maid he had lost. 

This is the part at which Crump was 
inclined to smile; but I looked upon it in 
other wise. He said there were just as 
good fish in the sea; J suggested that in 
some matters constancy was a virtue of 
which to be proud. For my part, I like to 
think that the brave Roland's word was not 
passed lightly, and that his love was no 
flimsy whim. Апа I believe Crump felt so 
too, but had no mind to own it. 

Amidst increasingly pretty scenery we 
beat on towards Remagen. We had ascended 
the upper deck, where were smoking lounge 
and saloon, and from here had good views 
of either well-wooded shore. Remagen is 
the seat of the Apollinaris Company, this 
being the district whence the Apollinaris 
Water springs. For his edification and 
delight I told Crump a legend of the place. 
It seems that in the twelfth century Frederick 
Barbarossa (or, as my irreverent comrade 
promptly nicknamed him, ** Ginger-bearded 
Fred), who ought to have known better, 
and probably did, made a present of the 
head of the Bishop of Ravenna (St. Apolli- 
naris) to the then Archbishop of Cologne, 
who ought to have been ashamed to think 
of receiving such a present. Presumably 
matters did not become exciting until the 
barge on which the tragic trophy was being 
taken down stream arrived off this place. 
Here, however, things came to a crisis, and 
the vessel stopped of its own accord in mid- 
stream, and could not be got to proceed 
until the head of the Bishop had been re- 
moved and placed in a chapel ashore. 
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And that unbelieving Jew of a Crump 
wanted to argue. Не said the story was a 
make-up, on the face of it. He pointed to 
the rush of the water, and asked what J 
thought. Soldropped the subject, and told 
him to leave off mixing twentieth-century 
logic with twelfth-century imagination. He 
drew & deep breath and said he'd take a 
turn round the boat while I thought of some 
more fairy tales to tell him when he came 
back. 

Left to myself, I sat looking about me 
at the shifting scenes on river and shore: 
the vine-clad, castle-crowned slopes and the 
opening plains, with tributary streams run- 
ning out to meet the father of rivers, their 
darker waters commingling with his only 
after they had raced side by side for a while 
unmixed. 

Near Linz we passed our first raft; and, 
indeed. our last also. Formerly these long 
snake-like masses were a common sight upon 
the river; but at all events during our 
trip we saw no others. The rafts, several 
hundred feet long, made of trees cut down 
in the forests along the banks of Rhine, 
Neckar, and Main, and bound together, float 
down the rivers towards the larger cities 
and the ports. Upon a portion covered by 
smooth planks are built the living quarters 
for the men who manage these immense 
masses of timber, and who steer by means 
of huge plank sweeps. 

Now, whilst I had sat in lazy, pleasurable 
gazing, my friend had wandered about 
amongst the other passengers. He came 
back as we neared Andernach, a bonny spot 
some fourteen miles below Coblenz. He 
sat down, put his hands in his pockets. 
and gave a short laugh. Then he delivered 
himself. 

“© There's a fellow down on the lower 
deck,” he said scornfully, and he's broken 
his enjoyment string.“ | 

I stared in undisguised amazement and 
interrogation. This was to me a new form 
of accident, and I failed to grasp its full 
meaning. Crump laughed again, half at 
me this time. 

There you are!" he exclaimed. “I 
suppose a chap like you, that pretends to be 
able to twist his tongue round half the lip- 
rasping lingoes of Europe, wouldn't be able 
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to put it in good English, as I do. You'd 
call it blase, 1 suppose; but I prefer to put 
it in plain language. The silly pup's broken 
his enjoyment string, and he can’t get 
tuned up tight enough to find a decent 
amount of pleasure even in this.” 

He looked about him for a few moments, 
and I waited further developments. Pre- 
sently he shrugged his shoulders, and began 
again. 

Got to come, don’t you know, " he 
minced mockingly, *'* just to learn enough 
of the beastly language to cwam for Sand- 
hurst. Awful swat, you know, all this 
beastly cwamming business, but I s'pose it's 
got to be done. Ya-as, the river isn't bad, 
for those that care for that kind of thing, 
but it's slow—howwibly siow, don't you 
know. I can’t see what there is for a fellah 
to gush about, anyhow.’ Bah!  Acreature 
like that makes me sick! It ought to be 
packed in a box, with its head sticking 
out for feeding purposes, and directed to its 
destination, ° This side up. Fragile.“ І wish 
I could have picked the thing up between 
my finger and thumb and dropped it over- 
board.” 

I laughed in sympathy. He had hit off 
not at all badly some of the contempt of 
most healthy-minded fellows for the creature 
that affects to look down upon everything, 
and finds nothing round him of sufficient 
worth to admire. 

The summer evening drew on. We had 
coffee and rolls brought to us on the upper 
deck, and after our meal walked forward. 
Most of the passengers were gathering and 
gazing ahead up the river, which was here 
broadening. We soon saw the reason for 
their interest. The vessel beat her resistless 
way round a bend in the river, and higher 
up. to the left, rose the mighty fort-tipped 
rock of Ehrenbreitstein, the * Gibraltar of 
the Rhine " ; whilst to the right, facing us, 
on the promontory where the Moselle came 
out from its valley of vineyards to meet the 
greater stream, stood the noble equestrian 
monument of the Emperor William r. of 
Prussia; and behind this spread Coblenz, 
finest and fairest of the towns upon the 
Rhine, a modern glory raised upon the site 
of the old Roman * Confluentes.” 

( To be continued.) 
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Author of Trials of a Guardian," “A Premature Awakening,” etc. 


RS. MEREDITH was busily occupied with 
household cares when Trevor returned, 
and the intlamed condition of his nasal 
organ was not referred to. For this he 
felt glad, as he did not wish his new-found 
friend to be placed under the ban of her 
displeasure. Ir. Jones, his father’s old 
inend, met him that afternoon, and with a 
Whimsical smile on his face began to chaff 
m about the morning encounter. 

How did you know ? " asked Trevor, in 
wilderment. “There was no one in sight.” 
Mr. Jones laughed. 

н The telescope, my dear boy. I was 
n the cliff and chanced to look seawards 


m rough the glass when I saw the both of 
you at it.” : 


Then he good-humouredly  criticised 


. performance, which he compared 
Aft e gyrations of an animated windmill. 
at the iche took the boy to his lodgings 
о b. Nest,” and, going to a disused 

ach- house, they fixed a punch- ball in 


CHAPTER IV.— IN PERIL OF WATER S. 


position, which Trevor was instrueted how 
to use. 

Mr. Jones soon bece me on friendly terms 
with Trevor's vouthful antagonist, Jack 
Rowlands, and learnt to his pleasure that 
he was the son of an old . of his, 
a native of Llandewi, who had entered the 
medical profession. Dr. Rowlands had for 
many years been a widower, and had died, 
leaving Jack, his only child, with but a 
small inheritance of 300“. There were no 
near relatives who offered to take an interest 
in the lad's welfare, во he had wisely taken 
it into his young head to learn farming, that 
he might go out to Canada and seek his 
fortune there. With that object in view 
he was then living at Talcen farm and trying 
to gain as much practical knowledge as 
possible. 

“Нз! I think you've acted very 
wisely," was Mr. Jones's comment, and he 
mentally resolved to keep an eye on the 
lad's future progress. 


A long-continued spell of fine weather 
cannot be expected in South Wales during 
the spring, and for nearly three weeks, to 
Trevor's great dismav, the rain came down 
with scarcely a break in the monotonous 
downpour. Then it was that he found the 
out-house at the “Nest” а veritable 
harbour of refuge, whither he would rush 
in his oilskins to belabour the punching- 
ball, under the critical eye of Mr. Jones. 

At last the leaden clouds dispersed and 
the sun shone forth over the damp fields, so 
that it was a pleasure once more to walk 
abroad. One fine morning Trevor walked 
up to the Nest" and stood idly in the 
yard talking to Mr. Jones, who was busy in 
the out-house overhauling a sail and other 
seafaring tackle. 

Do you know the Saucy Sally P? 

“ No," replied Trevor. 

She's a trim little boat that I bought 
last week," replied Mr. Jones. “I thought 
of taking you out in her to-day." 
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“ Hurrah!” exclaimed Trevor. “I 
should be delighted.” 

“ However, I find we cannot go to-day. 
The boat lies too high up the beach, and, 
as we must wait until high tide to get her 
off, it will be too late to go out.” 

“ Pm glad of it," cried a voice from the 
garden, and Jack Rowlands appeared. 
wheeling his bicycle up the path. 

* Hullo ! " exclaimed Mr. Jones. What 
brings you here at this time of day, and why 
this dog-in-the-manger attitude ? " 

"Two questions that require but one 
answer," replied Rowlands as he saluted 
them. “I want Meredith to cycle with me 
to Llandine—that is, if he'd like to come." 

“Rather! I'll come like a shot," ex- 
claimed Trevor. 

Mr. Jones looked up at the sky. 

„I think the weather will hold good.“ 
he remarked. “ There'll be no rain to-day, 
at any rate, so you'll have a fine journcy.”’ 

Llandine could be seen lying on the 
opposite side of the bay. with its long stretch 
of sand-burrows terminating in а great 
headland that looked dim and hazy at that 
distance. If it were not for the river 
between them. it seemed as though the 
journey would be a matter of little 
difficulty just a good cycle ride over some 
eight or nine miles of hard firm sands. The 
river. however. was easily crossed by means 
of the ferry-boat that carried passengers 
between Llandewi on one side and the little 
village of Penstephan on the other. 

Trevor rushed off to Craig Ddu, and in 
less than half an hour had overhauled his 
bicycle, with the assistance of Jack Row- 
lands. 

Take care of yourself, my boy,” were 
his mother’s parting words. ‘ Whatever 
you do, you must not catch a chillsso don't 
ride too fast." 

„I'll be careful, mother." replied Trevor 
as he swung into the saddle and followed 
Rowlands down the hill to the village and 
on to the sands. The ferry-boat was 
waiting, and in a short time they were taken 
across and landed at Penstephan. A climb 
over a steep hill faced them, but they were 
amply recompensed by a free-wheel run of 
about two miles on the other side, the 
descent being gradual and the road good. 
Another river had to be crossed by a ferry 
at the bottom of the hill, and then they 
found themselves in a little old-world town, 
the streets of which seemed to be paved with 
cockle-shells. 

“We have a choice of two ways now," 
said Jack. We can ride along the road, 
where we must climb two or three hills, or 
across the sands, which are quite near. 
What say you?” 

“The sands, by all means,” was Trevor's 
reply. 

With some little difficulty they made their 
way over a rocky path plentifully strewn 
with seaweed at the foot of a bold pro- 
montory. Beyond this lay a broad extent 
of sand-hills, with a cart-track leading out 
towards the sands, along which they wheeled 
their bicycles. The way was too rough to 
ride, owing to the many depressions and 
deep ruts that scored its surface. 

At last the track lost itself amongst the 
hills of loose sand, so, carrying their bicycles, 
they made their way forward, clambering 
to the top. and there before them lay the 
sea. A steep declivity of loose white sand 
studded with clumps of wiry grass and 
sprigs of sea-holly led down to the firm 
brown sand that had lately been washed 
by the tide. Over a mile away the waters 
of the bay shimmered in the noonday sun, 
the stretch of dark sand that lay between 
being flecked here and there with silvery 
pools. To the left, and apparently at no 
great distance, could be seen Llandewi, 
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with the railway wall creeping round the 
headland of red sandstone, but farther on 
the opposite coast was almost lost to view, 
being distinguished only where the sand 
hills gave place to high cliffs. 

The bovs slid down the steep descent as 
best they could with their bicycles, then, 
having shaken the sand out of their boots, 
they rode off towards Llandine. 

There were no obstructions in their way, 
and far ahead they saw the chain of hills 
sweeping seawards ending in the steep cliff 
of Llandine. Many а parliament of веа- 
gulls was dispersed as they raced along, and 
Trevor was amused to see them sit on the 
sand in a wide circle holding solemn conclave. 

After an hour's hard riding they reached 
the little village, and Jack led the way to & 
small cottage where he was known. 

" Good-day to 'ee. young gentlemen," 
Raid an old dame with a white frilled cap 
upon her head. Tis quite a pleasure to 
sec thee again. Master Rowlands.” 

" You're looking as young as ever," 
replied Jack. “ Now, Mrs. Jenkins, can 
you let us have some tea, with some of your 
nice plank bread * " 

“Ay, ay, that I сап. I'm baking to-day.” 

" We're in luck's way then," was Jack's 
comment. “ Гуе got to go off now on the 
business that brought me here, Trevor. во 
you must amuse yourself as best vou can for 
half an hour or so. Go for а stroll amongst 
the caves. You'll find it delightful round 
that big rock there." 

So Jack went on his way. whilst Trevor 
acted on his advice and explored the caves 
in the cliffs round the point. A wild 
fantastic spot it was, with great boulders 
covered with seaweed and huge vawning 
caverns penetrating deep into the cliff. 

The tea that awaited him on his return 
to the cottage, where Jack was already 
before him, was a sumptuous one, to which 
both did justice. Afterwards came a climb 
up & narrow path that brought them out on 
top of the high clitfs. 

“Whew !—what a sight!“ cried Trevor, 
perching himself on the top rail of a primitive 
stile. Nothing but sea and sky as far 
as you can see, except for that island over 
there, lying lone and отеу upon the sea. 


4 Est in conspectu Tenedor, notissima fama 
Insula, dives——' " 


“ Oh, stow it, Meredith!” expostulated 
Jack. That's Virgil, I remember, for I 
had to write the beggar out as an impot 
when I was at school." 

“1 beg pardon," returned Trevor, blush- 
ingly. “I won't offend again." 

Thats right. I feel quite relieved. 
But come along, it's not much good sitting 
here, for the wind is too cold." 

So they trudged along through the furze 
and bracken on the hillside; then suddenly 
Trevor exclaimed : 

„What's that little speck of light out 
vonder?“ 

“That? Oh, it's from a lightship the 
other side of the bay: and see, there's 
another from the lighthouse on the island. 
We must return, as it will soon be dark." 

Quickly retracing their steps they climbed 
down to the cottage and wheeled out their 
bicycles. 

“Got any matches, Mrs. Jenkins?“ 
asked Jack, after searching his pockets in 
vain. 

Ay, ay, Master Rowlands, here 'a be for 
ee," replied the old dame, kindly handing 
him a box. 

That's right. Апа now—Whew!” he 
broke off with a whistle, and felt his tyres 
anxiously. 

„What's the matter ? " asked Trevor. 

„Matter? Matter enough! Here's my 
back tyre gone down as flat as the proverbial 
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pancake,” was the dismal reply. How- 
ever, let's see what effect the pump will 
have on it." 

For some minutes he laboured at it, but 
without making much impression. 

There must be a fearfully big puncture 
somewhere,” he said at length. ‘I must 
take the tvre off and find it out." 

This was an easy matter, for a piece of 
glass was discovered that had cut a slit in 
the tubing. 

“ Rather annoying, but I shall be able to 

patch it up," said Jack, and he set about 
it in à workmanlike manner. Ere he had 
finished his task he turned to Trevor. 
" Look here, Meredith, I sha/n't be long 
now. You go ahead slowly and I'll soon 
come up with you. I had intended going 
home by road, but as you don't know the 
way you'd better start off along the sand. 
Do you remember passing a track that led 
across the burrows on to the shore ?” 

Trevor had & hazy idea that they had 
passed one, and said so. 

* Well, you can't miss it anyhow, if уси 
look out for it. That track is about half- 
way from here to the track we came by. and 
is not far from the road. Wait there for me, 
or, if you like, get on to the road." 

“ АП right," replied Trevor, lighting his 
lamp, as it was getting dark. 

“ I sha'n't be ten minutes now, but I can 
ride faster than you, so you can start as 
soon as you like.” 

Trevor carried the bicycle on to the sands 
and began his road homewards. The 
twilight was perceptibly deepening, and 
masses of cloud sweeping up from the weat 
made the evening darker than it would 
have been otherwise. Soon he had left all 
trace of human habitation behind: the 
high sand-banks on one side shut off all 
sound of possible traffic from the road, and 
on the other hand the wide waste of sand 
and sea on which shone a farewell evening 
gliminer gave him a feeling of awful loneli- 
ness. 

" How I wish Jack Rowlands had not 
sent me on before him." he muttered with 
a slight shiver. It feels terribly lonely 
out here.” 

He did not stop, however, but rode 
along. casting his eyes frequently at the 
sand-hills that loomed darkly near at hand 
and keeping a sharp look-out for the track 
that Rowlands had spoken of. More than 
once he dismounted at an open part of the 
burrows answering to the description, only 
to tind that they closed in again with their 
high ramparts of dry sand. 

Darkness swiftly descended upon all 
things, but he pluckily rode on, thinking 
that Rowlands would soon catch him up. 
He would ride on a little farther, he de- 
termined, and stop when he thought h2 had 
travelled half-way. The lamp cast a bright 
circle of light upon the sand. on which he 
kept his eyes fixed. It careered ahead. re- 
vealing shells and seaweed, and was some- 
times reflected in shallow pools. At last he 
noticed that the pools became more numer- 
ous, until it seemed he was riding over 8 
tract of wet ribbed sand. 

He raised his head and gazed around. 
The dark outlines of the sand-hills seemed 
to take a wide curve outwards, and there, 
not far off, twinkled a row of many lights. 

“That must be the little town we pass 
through," thought Trevor. “I did not 
imagine I was so near to it." 

He dismounted and looked back. There 
was no sign of a pursuing bicycle lamp, 50 
he concluded that Rowlands had turned 
off the sands at the appointed meeting 
place, now probably some miles away. 
stiff wind was blowing from the direction of 
Llandine, which accounted for his riding the 

st. 

istance so easily. [As 
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As the lights seemed not very far away 
he determined to ride in that direction and 
wait for Rowlands in the town. So he 
mounted and headed straight towards 
them. | 

The sand became wetter every minute, 
until at last it was covered by a shallow 
depth of water, though it remained quite 
as hard and fit for riding as before. On he 
sped, the water squirting away from his 
tyres, but he felt no fear until the murmuring 
ot the sea became unpleasantly louder. 

The tide's coming in,” he thought, and 
at that moment a wave raced across his 
path, white and foaming in the circle of 
ight from the lamp. Speedilv dismounting, 
he found himself almost knee-deep in water, 
with the twinkling lights beckoning him 
to ride out still farther towards them. He 
looked around. The sand-hills had appar- 
ently been swallowed up by the thick 
darkness; the distant chain of hills could 
not be distinguished from the clouds, and 
his only guide was the row of lights ahead. 
Another wave and yet another dashed over 
his bicycle, and, turning his back on the 
luminous points, he wheeled his machine 
as best he could judge in the direction 
whence he had come. 

For several minutes he floundered on, 
but the water became no shallower, and, 
thoroughly frightened, he came to a stop, 
with the waves dancing and tumbling 
around him. In which direction lay the 
sand-hills ? He could not possibly dis- 
tinguish anything in that oppressive gloom 
save the row of lights far away. It seemed 
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NIMALS, and not by any means always 
A of the same species, have not only 
often struck up a close friendship, but have 
actually assisted one another in hunting 
expeditions. For instance, a domestic cat 
and a tame jackdaw formed such an alli- 
ance, and, judged from the remarkable 
things they brought home, they were very 
successful in their hunting partnership. 
One day their owner found them making 
frantic efforts to drag along a large hare 
which they had succeeded in killing. What 
their respective parts in the hunting ex- 
pedition might be their owner never learned, 
as they took care to keep their methods a 
secret, but that they were poaching part- 
ners there can be no doubt. 

A well-known sportsman owned a pointer 
and a spaniel which also made a hunting 
compact. Their master, after long sus- 
pecting them, took up a post of observation 
at one of his windows, and saw the whole 
affair. They concocted their plan in the 
yard, made sure, as they thought, that 
they were unobserved, and then set off on 
their expedition. The pointer sent the 
spaniel out to beat the bushes, while he 
went to a gap in the hedge which was used 
as а run for rabbits and hares. Неге he 
stood motionless, pointing, while his friend’s 
voice could be heard as he drove a hare 
towards the passage. In a few moments 
poor bunny was seized and the two dogs 
shared the spoil. MA 

A lady had two canaries in separate cages, 
and one of them had the misfortune to go 
blind. After trying several plans to enable 
the blind bird to find his food and drink, 
without much success, the lady, as a last 
resource, thought she would put the blind 
bird into the other bird's cage. For a day 
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as though he had been enclosed in a vast 
black hollow sphere, in one part of which 
a number of pin-holes had been made, 
which admitted specks of light. 

He began his walk again, changing his 
direction, and following in the wake of the 
waves. Strange as it might seem, though 
this should, from the nature of things. lead 
him nearer the shore, the water became 
deeper and yet deeper until it reached his 
waist. Afraid of proceeding farther, he 
paused, holding up his machine во that the 


lamp should be clear of the water. Then he 
raised a shout. 


“Ahoi!” 

The wind caught the cry and snatched 
it from his lips, whirling it away into the 
darkness. Again he shouted. 

" Ahoi! Ahoi there!” 

The waves struck him angrily on the back 
and surged up to his shoulders, as though 
eager to snatch at the lamp and put out the 
light. There was a rushing sound, and a 
white object flashed past with a wild shriek, 
almost brashing his face with the sweep of 
its pinions. It was a sca-gull, attracted by 
the lighted lamp. 

He was becoming cramped and benumbed 
with the strain of holding up the bicycle. 
With trembling fingers he detached the 
lamp, and waved it above his head, leaving 
the machine to subside in the water. 

“ Ahoi there! Ahoi!” 

Would nobody come? Should he be 
allowed to perish? There seemed very 
little prospect for his safety unless Rowlands 
returned to the shore to search for him ; and, 

( To be continued.) 


ANIMAL CHUMS. 
By A. B. Cooper. 


or two the latter was shy of his blind com- 
panion, but presently he evidently began 
to "tumble" to the fact that there was 
something amiss with him. He went up to 
his companion and tried to show him the 
cup with the seed in it, but without success. 
Then he picked up aome grains and put 
them into the other bird's mouth. Ever 
after he led his blind companion both to 
the seed cup and the drinking trough and 
took the utmost care of him. 

An officer in a line regiment had a dog 
and a cat, and his valet had a pet rat. 
These three used to play together, and 
gradually the officer taught the dog to pick 
up the cat and the cat to pick up the rat, 
and in this way march to the mess-room. 
When they got there the officer told the 
dog to put the cat down, and the cat to 
put the rat down, and they played together 
as before. Their method of going home 
was the same, the dog being the only one 
who walked ! 

A gentleman who kept a good many dogs 
had among them a pointer who suddenly 
began to exhibit signs of ferocity when any- 
body made the slightest attempt to rake 
the straw out of his kennel. This behaviour 
was 80 little in accord with the dog's usual 
demeanour that the groom determined to 
watch him and see what was amiss. Pre- 
sently & large mouse with her young ones 
was seen to come out of the kennel and 
feed out of the trough with the dog, and on 
an examination of the kennel it was found 
that the mouse had her nest in the food 
trough. 

In an inn yard in Surrey, one of the dogs 
that ran about the place was run over by a 
vehicle which was entering the narrow gate. 
It was noticed by several of the men about 


as the sand extended for about nine miles, 
there seemed very little hope. 

Shouting aloud and waving his lamp, he 
walked this way and that, when suddenly 
he stood petritied, tor another set of lights 
burst upon his view. He turned and saw 
that the row of lights he had first seen were 
still twinkling away in the distance. Then 
he realised what he had done. 

The second cluster of lights was from the 
little town near at hand, previously hidden 
by the sand-hills, whilst the row of twinkling 
points he had first seen shone across from the 
village of Llandewi. 

In trying to reach them he had been 
cycling over the sand-banks in the bay. 
And now the tide was coming in, whilst 
between him and safety there stretched at 
least a mile of water, with many deep places 
in which he would be engulfed unless he 
could keep to the bank, which was now 
submerged. 

He waved the bicycle lamp frantically, 
and shouted hoarsely, whilst the waves 
leaped and tumbled around as though 
gloating over the prospect of another 
victim. 

He turned and looked again at Llandewi. 
Yes, he could distinguish the lights now; 
there were the railway lamps, and the 
glow ng windows of the cottages in the 
village street, whilst higher up a little shone 
a gleam like a star of hope from the windows 
of Craig Ddu, where his mother was awaiting 
his return. 

And between mother and son there roared 
& wide waste of troubled waters. 


the place that while the dog's wound was 
being tied up a tame raven was an interested 
spectator. He evidently understood the 
case, for, as the dog was tied up under the 
manger in order that he might rest and 
get well, the raven came to visit him every 
day and, on the principle that an ounce <^ 
help is worth a pound of sympathy, brought 
him a bone from his own dinner. | 

The present writer remembers looking 
out from his bedroom window one morning 
early. when staying at a farm in the west of 
England, and seeing a starling making the 
round of the cows lying in the home pad- 
dock. There were about sixteen cows, an 
this particular starling visited them all 
without exception. His modus operandi 
was to stand for a moment in front of the 
recumbent cow's nose as though asking 
permission, and then, having presumably 
received it, the bird hopped up between the 
animal's horns and picked up anything he 
found there. It was amusing to see the way 
in which nearly every cow gently moved 
his head hither and thither as though he 
would say, " A bit higher up. old chap, 
there's one there ! " and the starling always 
responded. 

One of the commonest sights in the 
country is that of horses standing in the 
fields on a hot summer day, side by side, 
and head to tail. It is soon evident to the 
sympathetic observer what this arrange- 
ment is for. The horse's tail, if allowed to 
grow, will swish the flies off its flanks, but 
not off its head: but a combination of 
two horses standing side by side effects both 
laudable purposes. This is an instance 0 
animal partnership which can be seen by 
anybody at any time, and yet there àre 
few better examples. 
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TYPES OF OUR MERCHANT SERVICE. 


HERE are few British boys who do not 
love the sea and the ships, but I have 
known a very great many who could not 
accurately describe the different rigs met with 
in our merchant service. 

It is for these this article is written and 
illustrated on page 637, во that on their visit 
to the seaside our readers may find addi- 
tional interest in the shipping in port. 

Each seaport has its own ty pe of sailing or 
fishing boat, all of which have been found the 
best for local conditions and purposes. 

But it is not of the small fishing- boat type 
we have to talk, but of the British regulation 
types of deep-sea vessels, such as are seen in 
Liverpool, Glasgow, or the London Docks. 
To many boys they are all "ships," but 
after a study of my illustrations they will 
soon be able to pick out the various rigs, and 
in most cases tonnage and port of registry. 

Foreign vessels have a distinctive ditfer- 
ence from the British build, and are known 
to the sailor before they hoist their ensign. 

Norwegians and Swedish sailing vessels 
are often painted white or cream, with name 
plate on the quarter rail in blue and gold. 
They rarely crack on much sail. and often 
work an old-fashioned windmill near the 
mizen. The Yankee, on the contrary, may 
be known by her lofty masts and large spread 
of canvas, and a large white wheelhouse. 
The hull is generally black with a yellow line. 

But it is with the British vessels we have 
to deal, and the plate shows all the different 
rigs which are in use to-day. No. 1 is the 
brig, a type which is gradually dying out, 
though greatly in favour many years ago, 
the brigantine now being generally used in 
place, though it was an interesting sight to 
вее some of these old coal brigs working 
up a crowded river with their square sails 
backing and filling. These average about 
300 tons, and do a lot of coasting trade. 

Many years back some of the small brigs 
made quite respectable voyages, and some 
built in the forties at Shoreham made trips 
to the Mediterranean and Baltic Sea. Men- 
tion may be made of the old Ploughboy and 
Chieftain, the latter eventually getting to 
Australia, where she traded for some years 
between Sydney and Newcastle, N.S.W. A 
Commoner type, theimprovement on the brig, 
is the brigantine (fig. 3), and many are doing 
useful work round our coasts. They average 
about the same size asa brig. There is also 
à three-masted brigantine. and occasionally 
a four-masted variety is met with, but these 
аге rare, and of a much larger tonnage. 

very useful craft is the fore-and-aft 
schooner, handy to handle and work up 
shallow rivers and harbours. 

On the Australian coast they have a pole- 
masted type, which carries a large square 
a on the foremast, used when running 
lo ore the wind, and which is reefel and 
i тоб to within а few feet of the deck when 
i0 In use, or lashed to the shrouds. 
| ore-and-aft schooners are often seen with 
Dies 1 or even four or five. but not 

S the er the British flag. The Americans 
aet m with five and six masts, and their 
бае » Whioh was the largest schooner in 
xd чш mia of no less than seven 
was the T nnage of over 5,000. This 
wrecked last year off Scilly. 
year aor musted ship, which some fifteen 
солур, Was regarded as a new rig, is now 

ате suits met with, and many companies 
nool, Gres a fleet of them sailing from Liver- 
Theso 5 and London for the Colonies. 
cargoes f vessels take the wool and wheat 
or the English markets. 


W. Lawson, which was 


(See page 637.) 
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No. 6 is a four-masted barque, practically 
the same thing, only carrying no square sails 
on the after-mast. These four-masters are 
about 2,000 to 3.000 tons register, whilst the 
ordinary © three-sticker'3 " average tonnage 
is about 1,500. But the latest ships are 
much advanced in size. 

We have reid in Clark Russell's admirable 
stories of sea life of а tine ship of 900 tons. 
which made very good voyages to the other 
end of the world, probably carrying 
"stun'sls " * as well, and was thought a 
crack in those days. There was one I 
remember as late as 1889 on the Australian 
trade, the Gainsborough, a neat little ship of 
974 tons. afterwards made into a barque. 

Many companies paint their ships with a 
line of ports, giving them a smart appear- 
ance, the favourite colours being a black top 
with ports on a white band, then a thin black 
line, light grey. and pink; the bottom being 
painted with а " composition " guaranteed to 
prevent the growth of barnacles and weeds. 

The modern ship now has a very short 
bowsprit, which seems sufficient to set her 
complement of jibs. The difference in the 
short and the old style of bowsprit and 
jibboom in fie. 7 can be seen at once. 

A barque is perhaps the commonest. type 
of all, being in use in all countries. The one 
in our illustration is shown carrying a sky- 
sail and double topgallant yards, though 
many are content with the single topgallant 
and royals as seen in fig. 6. 

The double topsail is now. of couise, always 
used, though in the days of Nelson this sail 
was single. and represented a large area in 
one sail. This was found to be awkward to 
handle in merchantmen, and the yard was 
doubled. though until quite recently the 
Royal Navy adhered to the single topsail, 
when steam dispensed with sail altogether. 

Another feature in some modern types is 


= “Stun'sls," or studding.sailg were extra sails 
carried on booms outside the yard arms, greatly 
adding to the sail power when running free. This was 
in the single, topsail day, neither sails being seen now, 


the stump topgallant masts. no royals being 
curried at all, only double topgallant yards, 
which hoist to the truck. The ordinary ship 
is shown in fig. 8. The famous tea clippers 
and wheat ships of the fifties were built more 
for speed than at the present day, when 
steum takes the chief place in cargo shifting. 
Many of these old oracks, the famous 
Aberdeen clippers and Blackwall liners, 
made the trip from Sydney to London in just 
about sixty days, whereas now the average 
time is eighty or ninety, and occasion- 
ally over a hundred days out is mentioned as 
being reported from the signal stations off 
the coast. 

A well-known type is the Thames barge 
(fig. 9), with her picturesque tanned sails and 
long sprit. They are plentiful about the 
London docks and Tilbury and Rochester, 
and also trade round the south coast of 
England, where they are a useful means of 
transport. Being flat-bottomed they lie 
safely on the mud at low tide, and can get 
up the tidal harbours, which would not be 
practicable with a deeper keeled vessel. 

Some have no topsails, or mizen either, 
only a short mast made to hinge and lie flat 
on deck, necessary for going under the 
bridges on the Thames. 

Another handy rig is the topsail schooner, 
a smart little vessel of small tonnage, which 
must not be confused with the brigantine. 
being a much smaller vessel. There is also 
a distinot difference in the rig. On looking 
at the foremast we see it in two parts only, 
whereas in the brigantine there are three. 
The schooner's lower yard is also high up 
from the deck, Topsail schooners are seen 
with three and four masts also. 

The ketch does not get far afield from her 
port of registry, but is a most useful vessel, 
and can be worked by a very small crew. 

Steamer traffic is on the increase, chiefly 
in the passenger service of the large com- 
panies, where the competition necessitates 
continual building to keep up to date in 
luxurious travel afloat. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


THE Rev. G. Н. J. Horan writes from St. Joseph's 
College, Zi-Ka-Wei, Shanghai: “ When a boy myself 
I was an enthusiastic reader of the B.O.P., and have 
ever since followed with great interest the progress vou 
have made in the noble work which you are doing for 
our youth. It is indeed a great and noble work, and 
worthy of all praise.” 


Н. JACQUES writes to us from Colombo: ‘I feel 
that I cannot help writing to let you know that, 
much as I appreciated the * B.O.P.’ at home, out here, 
a few thousand miles away, it is all the more welcome, 
and its arrival is eagerly looked forward to. The 
good old B. O. P.“ has been taken, with few ex- 
ceptions, from the very first, by either myself and 
brother, father or uncles.” 


> 


SELF-HELPS TO HEALTH AND 
FITNESS. 


IN a little booklet with the above title. published 
by Allman & Son, Mr. Edwin Wall gives some 
sensible advice to boys. Here is a paragraph worth 
remembering : 

“The best way a boy can prove he is worth being 
cared for is by showing that he is taking due care 
of himself. Your own body is the first charge en- 
trusted to you, and just as you use or abuse this so 
do you give promise of fitness for undertaking more 
important charges later on. Health is far more 
than not being ill or ailing. It is that positive con- 
dition of fitness in which alone can we do our utmost 
and best, and thus fully justify our existence. We 
live not merely to be, but to do, well. We can and 
should be more than simply sound vegetables. Be 
as careful as you like about doing well, but never 
careworn about keeping well or fearful of getting 
ill. Such anxiety leads to moliycoddling, which 
enfeebles and unmans, and thus defeats its own end. 
The test to apply to our daily habits is not, am I 
bigger, stronger, or handsomer ? but, can I do more 
and better for myself and for others? * He that 
loveth his life shall lose it.“ There аге even occasions 
when it is our duty to risk loss of health-—for others’ 
sake. It must not be supposed that because physical 
benefits are chiefly emphasised that they are the chief 
benefits. That they are so emphasised is principally 
because they are the encouraging first-fruits of due 
care, but tbey are at the same time almost sure tokens 
of other later and greater benefits. Take care of your 
habits, and your person will take care of itself. * Accuse 
not Nature ; she liath done her part: do thou thine.' 


— MILTON.” 


OUR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


* А “ PRAIRIE PARSON " writes to us from Minnedosa : 
I have just seen a despatch in a daily paper 
reporting Lord Roberts's preventive remedy for 
hooliganism - the teaching of military discipline 
to the young. boys of cities with a rexultant life-long 
respect for law and order and authority. I have been 
instantly reminded of an incid x ; 


ent whic} 
here three years ago, not dealin e: med 


: й g with hooliganism 
but with the principle that Lord rts advoc ten. 
The police Darius cam ETE rea. 


` e to me one morni | 
asked me to go over to the ning and 


gaol to see a man wl 
been brought in from a town farther west, «od 19 85 


The poor fellow's wife Aces attempts at suicide, 


I found the ; 
on à bench, closel > poor chap sitting 
were red and wy a by a constable. His eyes 


ere was ; 
teision on his face, Isat down Быдан жу euis 
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to talk quietly, little by little drawing from him 
his history. He had been born in England, learned 
the trade of a butcher, enlisted for India, and served 
twelve years there in the artillery, fighting through 
the Burmese war under Sir George White. Gradually, 
as he talked of those stirring days, speaking with 
singular devotion of his old general, the strained look 
left his face and a saner light came into his eye. 

“All the time I was watching for some opening, 
striving to think of something to say to help him, 
for his was no ordinary case of trouble such as I was 
frequently brought into contact with. ‘I suppose 
Sir George White made heavy calls upon you some- 
times, I said. Oh, yes, sir, he replied. ' You have 
probably been ordered to do some bitterly hard 
things of which you didn't understand the reason,’ I 
went on. Yes, sir,’ he replied, looking rather puzzled, 
‘At such times did you ever think of deserting 7’ I 
asked. Тһе eye flashed at the insult, the back stiffened 
and every line of face and figure expressed indigna- 
tion. * Then I am very sorry to see that you are not 
so good a man as you were,’ I said. He stared at me, 
too astonished to speak. ‘Your Commander-in-chief 
Himself has ordered you, personally. to a certain duty. 
He believes you are capable of performing it, or He 
would not have asked it of you. But just because it is 
hard, and you can’t understand the reason of it, you 
have been trying to desert. And you have landed 
yourself in the guard-house. Did you ever question 
Sir George White's orders? No, sir,’ he said, bro- 
kenlv. * Then why can't you trust your Commander- 
in-chief 2’ And the tears ran down his cheeks as he 
whispered, “I will, I will.’ At his request I accom- 
panied him to the asylum, where he made but a very 
short stay, as the superintendent said he was never 
really insane. Again at his request he was sent to 
me on a sort of ticket-of-leave, and I found him work 
on a friend's farm. Не stayed out the year, and then 
went West, to build up a new home for himself and his 
boys, and when last I heard of him he was doing well. 
He never showed the slightest sign of a relapse, and 
I believe he will do his duty to the end, like a soldier and 
aman. I am confident that, under God's vrace, that 
appeal to discipline saved his reason and his Ше.” 
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AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS AND 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


80 Barrow Street, N. Brunswick, Melbourne, 
Victoria: February 2, 1909, 
DEAR SIR,—4s a young and patriotic Australian 
I was disappointed to see what an old-type engine 
was shown in your plate in the December issue, às 
representing the locomotives of Australia. 

‚1 have always taken a great interest in the en- 
gineering industry of Australia, and may be able to 
give fellow-readers of the “ B.O.P.” a little informa- 
tion on the subiect, and show them that Australians 


are more up-to-date in railway engineering than your 
picture would suggest. 


The cost of the Victorian Railways up to June 30, 
1908, was 41.928,425/.. and the revenue for 1907-8 
was 3.874,000/,, with working expenses of 2,285,896, 
The tonnage of goods, including live stock, carried 
for the same year was 3,754,860/. The Flinders Street 
Station, which is the terminal of most of the suburban 
lines, has an immense traffic, 150,000 passengers 
passing tbrough tbis station daily, and the annual 
trattic mileage is 10.000.000. To cope with this, a 
new station is being built (almost completed now), 
the cost of which will be 430,0001. 

At the present time, all rolling stock used by the 
railways is built at Newport, a town a few miles 
from Melbourne, on the line to Williarmstown, one of 
the two ports of Melbourne. There are some 2,000 men 
employed here, with a proportionate number of 
apprentices. These apprentices have to pass an 
educational and medical examination before being 
admitted. At specified times, numbers of these 
are taken in, and there is much competition for the 
positions, The boys are sent to the Working Men's 
College (one of the technical schools of Melbourne), 
at the expense of the Kailway Commissioners. 

The output of these shops for 1907-8 was 12 locos, 
91 carriages, 26 vans and sundry stock, 240 trucks, 
and & electric cars for a line of electric trams owned 
by the Railway Commissioners. 

A word of explanation regarding these locomotives 
and carriages would not be out of place. They are 
designed and built here under the direct supervision 
of Mr. T. Н. Woodrotle, M. Inst. C. E., the chief 
mechanical engineer. There are 488 engines running 
at present with 1,246 carriages, and the three latest 
designs of engines are the A? class, an express pas- 
senger engine used on the Melbourne to Albury ex- 
press; the approximate weight of the train, behind 
the tender, drawn by this engine between Melbourne 
and Seymour (on which the line rises 1,117 ft. in 
33 milex) is 357 tons, the train being made up of 
1 sleeping car, 2 first-class and 2 second-class cars, 
1 dining, 1 mail-sorting, and 1 guard's van. 

The next class is the D.D., a mixed goods and 
passenger engine, and the D. De. class, which is 
adapted from the D.D. class, so that at very little 
expense it could be converted into a D.D. class engine. 
The principal measurements of these three engines 
are given in the table below. x 

The cars used for up-country and inter-State trains 
are 6-wheel bogie cars, the measurements being : 


14 ft. 2 in. 
є ТЕТЕ 

: 9 ft. 6 in. 
a 193 ft. 8} in. 


Length over buffers 
Length of bodies 
Width of bodies 
Height from rails 
4etween centres of bogies 
Wheel base of bogies . 


There are 40 of these cars, including 4 dining, 
4 parlour, 15 mail- sorting, and 4 sleeping cars. In 
service at present, all these having been built at 
Newport. 

It will readily be seen from these notes and the 
photographs 1 enclose (which have been kindly 80р: 


53 ft. 10 in. 
10 ft. 


ے 


A2 Claas D.D. Clas D. De. Class 
— — Deha — ل‎ —— |-———— — —À | — ^ — — 
| 
Length ovrbufes . . . 81 ft. 13 in. | 57 ft. 5} in. 45 ft. 3] in. 
heels, coupled diameter s „ St lun 5 ft. 1] in. 5 ft. 11 in. | 
Аы E fe €». «., SL. S 18 in. x 26 in. 18 in. x 23 in. 
5 “= ж ws 200 Ib. 175 Ib. 185 Ib. 
SUE HUNE. om c WU uk X 2.220 80. ft. 1.400 sq. ft. 1,408 sq. ft. 
8 29 sq. ft. 22-5 sq. ft. 22.5 sq. ft. 
T 3 на capacity, water , а 4.460 gallons. 4.460 gallons. 1,700 gallons. 
Wei ht uu i < + + o 100 сів. 100 сми. 55 cwts. 
mao roadwortiy . 09 tons b сті. 31 tons 15 cents. 8 tons. 
DO ua x. Wow. SAS: 20,000 Ib. 20,175 Ib. 
e د‎ — | 


| Victoria is more advanced than 

in this direction, because ea is ed oe HT 
Copied, baring 3.101 miles of railwav to a popula- 
un v ae ады New South Wales has a greater 
5 55 i rails, but also a correspondingly larger 
popu E y having 348 miles of rails to a population 
Victoria tease” PE рин ED ONES 
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plied by Mr. T. H. Woodroffe), that the standard 
efliciency is very much higher and the equipmen 
is far more up-to-date than is suggested in the 
" B.O.P." In fact, it would need to be, in аге 


cope with the extensive and fast traffic of а 

paratively young, but rapidly growing country. 
Yours faithful!y, 

- H. R. WILMOT. 


Heavy Suburban Engine. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET 


A STOhY 


OF STRUGGLE 


by Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


SURGEON: 
AND ADVENTURE. 


Author of “ The Ivory Hunters," “ The Voyage of the * Line Vega) ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE WRECKED BOAT—SHARKS—THE STORM. 


TE boat lay there on the clear rand, 
listed just a little to port. but other- 
wise on a pretty even keel. Everything 
seemed perfect, but in the side was a fright- 
ful hole, and small prettily painted fishes 
swam in and out and under the thwarts. 

There was no time to note everything, for 
although she lay in about two fathoms of 
water only, and Doddie in the open air 
could do without breath for quite a long 
time, while under the water working fifty 
seconds seemed a very | ng time. 

He found a rope, however, and severed it 
close to a thwart, and speedily went up to 
breathe. This was all he wanted for a 
beginning. In ten minutes’ time he was 
down again, leaving on end of the rope in 
the hands of Abdla, who was perehed like an 
old fur seal right on top of the Dolphin's 
nose. During the ten minutes of rest 
neither had spoken & word, but there had 
been all the while a look of anxiety on Abdla's 
face. But his first duty at present was to 
obey. The older man was subjective to 
the younger, and willingly subjective, for 
although in philosophy the East may equal 
if not be superior to the West, in all matters 
mechanical or scientific the West is far 
ahead. 

Holding fast to one end of the rope, then, 
Doddie had dived once more. His task 
needed extra care and quickness this time, 
his object being to attach the rope to the 
han:lle of the little boat magazine, and place 
it in a good position to haul up. This he 
succeeded in doing, and in a few minutes 
Abdla and he had landed it safely on the top 
of the rock. 

If a shark be about any where it is just as 
gomething is being hauled to the surface that 
he appears to make up his mind for action. 
But there were no signs of a shark, though 
with all the ferocity of a tiger these terrible 
monsters combine more than the cunning of 
the fox. 

Doddie could not help. therefore, giving an 
uneasy glance around him before diving for 
the third time. And now he made fast 
the rope to the small box of stores which had 
been secured aft for greater safety, and he 
had to sever a line or two before it could be 
got free, At last! But when he came to 
the surface this time he was purple in the 
face for lack of air. 

“Surely, sar," said poor Abdla, who was 
greatly concerned. we hab enough for one 
dav.” 

But Doddie was not contented. He had 
noticed that the couple of oars that, attached 
to the painter, had kept her head to the wind, 
thus saving Abdla's life and his own, were 
still in position, though half afloat. He 
swam out to them now and made a turn of 
the rope's end as well as he could to the 
centre, and the bit of canvas that had been 
wrapped round to keep the painter in 
position. Then up again. 

It was evident that Dr. Dod was getting 
fatigued, for in his hurry he had forgotten 
that the painter's lower end was attached to 
the boat. 

But this was quickly cut when he de- 
scended again. 

* No, Abdia,” he said, '* I shall finish the 
work I have now begun —at least, the most 
of it; and I'm really not so tired after all. 
What I want this time is the spare canvas." 

“Thank God ! he said fervently when he 


next appeared. “ Now haul away, my 
friend, and then, hurrah for the shore!“ 

But there was still much work to be done, 
anda big struggle before them, ere they could 
reach the beach. 

Doddie rested awhile, then he and Аа 
set to work and skilfully constructed a sort 
of little raft, with spare canvas and the oars. 

To this, with great care, they lashed the 
two boxes, in which probably both life and 
safety lay, and by this time the tide was 
really on the turn. 

They waited for some time longer. how- 
ever, in order to make assurance doubly sure. 

Then they launched their raft. With the 
rope to haul it, made lightly fast in his 
waistbelt, Abdla swam on ahead, and Doddie 
came up behind the raft to push it and keep 
it on the horizontal. 

It was a much more easy task than they 
had expected, moving now, as they did, 
with the send of the inflowing tide. 

It only remained for them now to get the 
stores to the clitf top. 

But, first and foremost,” said Doddie, 
“Jet us eat. I feel so hungry that I could 
eat my waistcoat, buttons and all.” 

Along the shore they ran, naked as they 
were, for etiquette was unknown on this 
island. 

Doddie was almost merry now. and he was 
merrier still after he had worked in about a 
dozen and a-half of what he called“ real 
natives" Even Abdla was constrained to 
eat a few, though a handful of rice would 
have been more in his way. 

A little dulse made a capital dessert, and 
they were now ready for work. 

They dressed leisurely, after shaking the 
sandhoppers out of their garments, and then 
commenced their labours once more. 

Oars and boxes, canvas and all, were at 
long last carried safely to the top of the cliti. 

» think. my friend," said Doddie, '5 it is 
now time for a caulk (siesta), for I confess to 
fecling a trifle tired and sleepy.” 

" Good, sar. You hab you rest, Abdla 
go aside and pray." 

The wet canvas had been spread out in 
the sun to dry, and Doddie lay down under 
the shade of a branch, and was soon far away 
in the Land of Jod. It was a dreamless and 
refreshing Land of Nod, though. but he had 
told Abdla to wake him in an hour and a- 
quarter, and the faithful fellow kept time to 
a tick. As he sat up and rubbed his eyes, 
Doddie felt sorry that Abdla had been so 
exceedingly punctual, 

" I could have done nicely with another 
half-hour.” he said, laughing, “and if I were 
not afraid of getting hungry again before 
dark. I'd have it right away." 

“It is eight bells, sar, in de afternoon 
wateh. No, sar, no more caulk." 

The spare canvas was dry by this time, and 
Abdla had rigged a little gipsy tent with it 
and some branches. He had also placed the 
boxes safely inside. Force of habit, I sup- 
pose, for on this lonely isle of the ocean there 
were certainly no burglars to be feared. 

The little camp was beginning already to 
assume a homelike appearance. So Doddie 
said, although Abdla sighed as he thought of 
his home in Zanzibar. І 

Out here in the tropics, almost on the 
equator indeed, the sun would set. night 
after night, at six, and rise at the same hour 
in the morning. And there would be no 


light to-night, save that from the stars, 
whatever night be the case on evenings yeu 
to come, 

" Like to go down to the beach again and 
work in a few more natives ? " asked Doddie 
cheerfully, 

But he received no reply. 

" Well," he went on, " let me sce if the 
medical comforts are all right.” 

And he pulled à box towards him. 

Jt had been packed with very great care 
and nicety, and he soon found the key and 
opened it, and, to his joy, so airtight was it 
that he found everything in perfect order 
and condition. Even his surgical instru- 
ments, though few in number, were clear and 
bright, and he placed them almost reverently 
on the beach. 


" Trust Ull never have to use those on you, 
mv good Abdla.”’ 


The good Abdla shuddered a little, and 
turned away his head. 

* See, here, Abdla, two large flat bottles of 
wine, and one of rum. That will be a stand- 
by in case of sickness, and look at this white 
little phial. It contains quinine, and this 
still tinier one, my friend—that is muriate 
of morphia, and this is ehlorodyne. You 
will note I forgot nothing. Now. I lay these 
aside, and lo! I find tins and tins of beef 
extract, and little jars of potted meats, and 
look again. all beneath are biscuits. Are we 
not in luck?“ 

“ Allah is good ; but. ваг, from dis isle no 
man eber escape alive." 

" Nonsense, again, Abdla. Why. we are 
only just on a picnic—a very pleasant picnic 
and now for the other box. But I aimost 
fear to open that, lest I find the water has 
reached and damped the cartridges. 

But they were in luck again. On the top 
were two good revolvers, and underneath, 
packed carefully away in airtight boxes 
among cotton wool, no less than 200 pin-fire 
revolver cartridges. There were little handy 
instruments as well, to say nothing of a 
mariner's friend. This was a sort of many- 
bladed knife, verv large and very complete, 
and the largest blade was a saw. There was 
even a corkscrew in it. 

Abdla had never seen such a complete 
mullum. in parvo before, and examined it 
with great interest. 

„ had it made for me. Abdla, in London. 


and I know the steel is the best in the 
world." 


" Allah is good." 


There was silence for a few minutes as 
Doddie quietly repacked the magazine and 
turned his attention once more to tlie other 
box. He drew from his pocket two «mall 
clean saucer-shaped shells. They were lined 
inside with pink enamel. 8 

* From such cups as these, Abdla. he 
said. surely the mermaids themselves must 
drink as they sit on the rocks by the beach. 

“° Plaps," said Abdla. : 

„Now. my friend. there may be fever m 
this island. you know, and we have both 
laboured hard all day. Jam going to give 
you а little medicine, as a treat.” 

Into each pink-lined shell he put a few 
grains of quinine, and over this he was about 
to pour an allowance of rosy rum. but m~ 

Stay. sar! Stay!” cried Abdla. 

No, you have guessed wrong, my young 
reader, for Abdla had no intention of refusing 
the Cliristian's wine, as he called it. 
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“ Stay, Dr. Dod. Do not embitter the cup 
with quinine, let us put the powder on our 
palms and lick it off, so. Now a little water 
from the rock." 

„And no rum at all, Abdla ? ” 

Abdla looked at the sun. It was still an 
hour above the horizon. 

Then he looked at Doddie, and smiled. 

How you feel ? " he asked. 

“Hungry!” was the reply. 
hungry.” 

“Ah! I could see it in your eye,” said 
Ahdla, calmly, and he could talk good 
English when he took time. Let us then 
to the beach, and you shall have your 
snails,” 

“Call them natives.“ Abdla; but 
hurrah !—hurry up! I feel as if I had been 
at а football match all day, and that does 
make a fellow peckish, you know.” 

It would be dificult to say how many 
natives Doddie managed to work in this time, 
but at last he sighed the sigh of satisfaction, 
and together once more tlie castaways 
strolled along the beach and climbed the clitf 
to their little gipsy camp. 

Abdla had partaken of no natives himself, 
only just a little dulse, for Arabs are marvel- 
lously abstemious, and can do almost the 
work of a horse even on a handful of dates. 

"Now," he said, one leetle biscuit. 
Yourself another. Then we talk some, and 
80 we sleep, with Allah and the stars around 
us." 

The sun went down, and almost at once 
stars began to glimmer in the east, and 
slowly spread over all the sky. 

"Look! Look!” cried Abdla. “ See 
yonder in the west a new moon. Ah! sar, 
were this not Devil's Island some hope might 
yet come to my heart.” 

` Trust," said Doddie—“ trust, Abdla, to 
Him who made the moon, and the stars as 
well." 

In a very short time the slight amaurosis 
Which strong sunshine reflected from a calm 
ocean is aure to produce, left them, and they 
could see as well, perhaps, as the great bats 
that were now flitting around them. 

Then Doddie went to the rock for rain 
water. There was as much in that pool as 
would last for days, after which they would 
have to fetch it from that glade in the bush 
where the rock rabbits lived. 


" Very 


Author of 4 Bedawin Captive,” “The Equine God," etc. etc, 


Ms and Terence were benighted before 
they reached Iquique. The mules 
fleet, as the Тора had said.. but, while 
the Were descending the lower hills. with 
10 Rea spread out before them, the sun 
e mto the waters and the darkness 
nveloped the land. In the distance, beyond 
au line, they could discern the 
woul d lights of the town; and Terence 
T. ave been glad to push on and 
bx оаа quarters for the night; 
1 е said it would be better for them 
zl ше mules and rest in a secluded 
AER i Ich they saw not far away. soon 
"be пе sun set, and defer entering the 
Wn until the following day. 

e gully was off the main track. and 
aa undisturbed except by the move- 
ci mm the mules. Restless were they, 
wait clined to vary the monotony ot 
ing by biting each other. Much more ta 
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A very little of the wine was now served 
out, and both men lay down beside their 
pink shells to talk and yarn for an hour or 
two. 

Doddie's experiences were nothing to 
those of Abdla’s, yet each delighted to listen 
to the stories the other had to tell, and so the 
evening passed. 

An enormous meteor shot across the sky, 
and for a moment everything was as bright 
as day. A distant report pointed to a fact 
that the meteor was some gigantic °° moon- 
stone," But Abella shrugged his shoulders 
when this suggestion was made, 

No moonstone, sar, but some great king 
has gone dead." 

Back to the sunken boat next day. 
Another swim ont, Abdla asquat on the 
Dol phin's nose, as on the previous day, and 
Doddie under with the end of the rope. 

There were a few tools still in the boat 
which he was going to try to save, as well as 
some bayonets, and these he managed to 
send to the surface, after a hard struggle. 

But our hero was ambitious. 

“Isay, Abdla, old chum,” he remarked, 
after they had succeeded in getting the saved 
stuff on shore and Doddie had feasted on 
about two dozen natives—Abdla would call 
them snails— I say, I have another grand 
scheme." 

ét No ? ,)» 

" Yes, Why shouldn't we make an 
attempt to save the boat herself. Just think, 
Abdla: we might manage to patch her up 
dezently, then— 


„ Sail with the gale, 
From the Bay of Biscay O !'" 


Well, this would certainly have been nice 
for both, but, alas! Fate was against them 
for once ina way. And Fate was doubly 
armed this time, for, from the elitf top, 
whence they seemed to be able to sce down 
into the very bottom of the sea all round 
the Dolphins nose, no less than three 
enormous sharks were seen cruising round. 
These monsters had at last found out that 
there might possibly bea man or two to be 
had for breakfast. and there they were 
waiting. Doddie shuddered when he saw 
them, and thought of the narrow escapo 
he and Abdla hed had from a death too 
terrible to think of. 


— 


THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER XIIL—INQUIRIES IN IQUIQUE. 


their liking would it have been to have 
finished the journey. and slept with their 
noses over the pesebre of an establo they 
knew of in the town for which they were 
bound. But there was no help for it. They 
had to obey. Mike was wiser than the 
mules, and wiser than Terence. In the 
dead of thenight the streets of Iquique were 
much more dangerous than in the light of 
the dav. 

While it was yet dark Mike was stirring, 
and supplying the mules with food and 
water. Terence slept on until the grey dawn 
began to show on the tops of the moun- 
tains. When, in answer to Mike's touch, 
he sprang up, and gazed about him. he 
was surprised to sce the mules munching 
contentedly at their provender, and а 
breakfast awaiting him of nutty fruits and 
hot coffee and black bread. А little fire 
was twinkling in the hollow. The shadows 
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A feeling of hatred of these brutes took 
possession of Doddie's mind and he would 
have given half he possessed to be able to kill 
опе. After all. why should we hate and hunt 
to death cither tigers of the sea or tigers of 
the jungle ? If we want to kill them in order 
that they should do no liarm to others, it 
might be right enough to take their lives, but 
as to hating them—why, it is inexcusable, 
for, in killing a man, the jungle tiger is but 
obeying a natural instinct to feed his family, 
and so keep his species from dying out. 

However, Doddie and Abdla made up 
their minds to risk nothing more. 

The other string which Fate had to her bow 
was a terrible storm that broke over the 
island that very evening, 

lt was about at its height at midnight. 
Doddie had been sound asleep for some time 
in spite of wind and rain, in spite of the 
thunder of stormy waves against the rocks 
and on the beach, when suddenly Abdla 
clutched his arm and woke him, 

He sat up at once. 

“ You hear it, sar? You not hear de ebil 
spirit make how] and scream. Sar. when de 
daylight comes again we both dead men.” 

Hear it? Yes, Doddie heard it, and. 
brave though he was, a shudder passed 
through his frame. The noise was coming 
from the western cliffs, and sounded. as 
though a whole menagerie of wild beasts were 
being tortured to death. Апа with this were 
commingled piercing shrieks and yells that 
defy description. 

I do not think that Abdla slept a wink 
during this awful night, but the sun rose 
radiantly at last, the waves had retired to 
their caves, though the swell was high, and 
mighty breakers thundered in upon the sandy 
beach. 

Doddie let his companion sleep, while he 
himself went down the cliff to see if the storm 
had worked any change. 

The shore was strewn with vast masses of 
dark seaweed, torn, perhaps. from distant 
seabanks, and among this débris were many 
species of fish that not even in museums 
had he ever scen before. 

He walked on and on towards the mer- 
maid creek, and soon made a discovery 
that delighted, though it hardly surprised 
him. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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were yet heavy all about them, and it was 
cold. Terence shivered as he grasped the 
coffee cup. but the delicious aroma tickled 
his nostrils, and he took a deep and com- 
forting draught to drive out the cold. 
The bread was hard and dry, as well as 
black, almost as hard and dry as mahogany 
chips, but the nourishment was ground 
out of it by Terence’s strong white teeth, 
and the nutty fruits helped him to finish 
an excellent meal. 

Are ye ready, my bhoy ?” 

¢ Quite.” 

Then pack the bits o’ thraps on to the 
mules, Terry, and I'll shtamp out the fire," 
which, without waiting, he proceeded to 
do, scattering the embers and extin- 
guishing them. “ Now we're ready for the 
start. The sun's reddenin’ the snows, but. 
if all gecs well, we'll rache Iquaque in time 
to wish the posadero good maruin',“ 
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Tresh and eager were the mules for the 
recommencement of the journey. It was 
easy going, down hill all the way, and 
Terence’s at any rate was not heavily 
burdened—Mike, notwithstanding his slim- 
ness, was no light weight—and they went 
forward merrily to the crossing of the rail- 
way, and down again to the suburbs of 
the town. The sun had wheeled above the 
mountains; all the declivities were Hooded 
with his generous hight; and far across the 
sea were his broad beams flung, ere they 
came to the posada where Mike intended 
to stay; 80 that it was a late buenos dias 
with which he greeted mine host as he 
strolled lazily to the door. 

“ Hola! Miguel," said he, in reply to the 
greeting. where have you sprung from?“ 

" From the mule," answered the ready 
Irishman, leaping to the ground while 
the words were yet in the mouth of the 
роза 1еғо. 

“Yes! I see,” said mine host, laughing, 
but before you sprang from the mule ? ” 

“From the hills, Lucio—where else? 
Ye can find room for us, I reckon, and 
room for the bastes for a day, or a couple 
of days, until our business is done.“ 

“t Ciertram?nte," and he turned to bawl 
for the ostler. It is some time since you 
were last in Iquique." said he, turning 
again. We have missed you, Miguel. 
And the muchacho—who is he?“ 

“A young friend o’ mine," answered 
Mike ; " from the hills like mvself." 

"Very like yourself," returned Lucio, 
with a smile, and leading the way into the 
inn. 

For the ostler had appeared, a meanly 
clad and dark-skinned half - caste, who, 
calling to the mules, preceded them, and. 
untouched, to Terenze's surprise, they 
responded to the call. 

" The image of what you must have been 
once, Miguel, if you will allow me to say 
80," proceeded the host, as he entered the 
„о room. " And what may his name 
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."Terencio," replied Mike, glancing at 
his companion, for the likeness had never 
suggested itself to him. © Bedad ! and we 
both belong to the same race. Why shouldn't 
we be alike ? But I was niver the half so 
handsome as Terry—not I. Who have ye 
stayin' here, Lucio?“ 

Three of the miners who came down 
with the señor director yesterday." 

: Then the señor director ів in the town ? 

Yes; but this posada is not good 
enough for him." 

. He'll be stayin’ at the fonda?” 

Yes; by the puerto. ‘The company 
there is more to his liking," and he shrugged 
his Shoulders and spread out his hands, 
as if it were uscless for him to compete with 
the fonda. An obscure place was his, with 
ow charges and humble fare, and adapted 
t9 the needs of the obrero, the ordinary 
working man. 

К The padre is not stayin’ wid уе?” 
. The padre? Ambrosio? No! 
in the town ? ” 

“ , Е 
" n not in the village, and he's not 
9118 * 1 thought he might have 

down here, Lucio. Then ye haven't 
Seen him 9” 

de 
re d р much as the shadow of his robe. 
him $ ik he’s in the town, I should expect 

“g call. Are you sure, Miguel ? " 
ani 1 am I that he isn't where I said. 

Ine next best place to find him is here.“ 

ou want him?“ 

« Badly.” 
then ое fonda, then the casinos—take 

йы] m апі if you cannot tind him, 

oe e casinos, I mean, you may 
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" Indade! and that’s the thruth. But. 
Lucio, I thought his riverence ginerally had 
a shake-down in the inn which ye kape so 
swately," adding. in his own tongue, and 
with a hidden grimace, * barrin’ the flase.” 

" Not always. It depends upon his means, 
He'll come to the posada when the croupier 
has cleaned him out, and he has nothing 
left. But he pays—yes, he pays," put in 
Lucio, as & saving clause, lest Mike and 
Terence should think that the padre was 
а swindler. I've always had my money's 
worth out of Father Ambrosio.” 

The hotel, near the harbour, was some 
distance away, and necessitated а walk 
through many streets, and across the whole 
breadth of the town. Both Mike and ‘Terence 
kept their eyes open in the hope that they 
might catch a glimpse of the padre. The 
nearer streets were very quiet, almost 
deserted, but, as they approached the har- 
bour, the streets became much busier. 
Not only at the passers-by did they glance, 
and at the groups collected at the corners, 
and in the squares, but into the shops and 
cafés. Priests were plentiful, but Father 
Ambrosio was not among them; and, 
without seeing him, or anyone like' him, 
they came at last to the fonda. 

Seated at the door, with a cigar between 
his lips, and apparently half asleep. was 
a handsome Spaniard. His sombrero was 
driwn forward over his drooping eyes. 
Tanned by the sun and wind he was as 
dark as a Spaniard could well be. and, 
although his body in its slimness and tough- 
ness was that of a young man, his curling 
hair and carefully trimmed — mustachios 
were turning grey. Mike's eves brightened 
as he beheld him. and, stepping in front of 
the chair, he touched him softly upon the 
knee. 

Senor Esteban.“ said Mike, gently. 

Responsive to touch and voice, he drew 
himself together, pushed back his sombrero, 
and, for а moment, regarded Mike with 
mild surprise. Immediately the surprise 
passed in the light of recognition. | 

“© Miguel?” and he leaped from his 
chair and held out his hand. “ You? I 
haven't scen vou for an age," and there was 
unfeigned pleasure in the greeting. But 
who is this ? " and he glanced curiously at 
‘Terence. 

* Sure, Sefior Esteban. this is Terry— 
l'ereicio as the padre calls him—& bhoy 
from the ould counthry, with a brogue like 
my own." 

** And a face like your own, too, Miguel, 
if I am any judge." and he looked. with 
quite a keen interest, from one to the 
other. 

“The very same remark, begorra! that 
Lucio, the posadero, made. Faith! if 
the echoes multiply, I shall begin to belave 
there's more than a common likeness be- 
twane us," and he scrutinised his young 
companion's face. 

“A most uncommon likeness, T should 
sav," returned the Spaniard. ‘ Where did 
ou find him?“ 

“In the mountains, or rather he found 
me—he, and another gossoon, and a sailor 
man o' the name o' Quiller. Bedad ! 1 was 
dead as a sardine when they spied me at 
the bottom of a barranca ; but they carried 
me out, the three av 'em, and a few o' 
the Topa's men, and set a broken arrum 
for me, and brought me back to hfe agin.” 


*I hadn't heard of it," mused the 
Spaniard. 
* No! I've been recruitin’ in one of the 


high valleys, where the air is good—and 
the silver.” He spake the last words as if 
they were the expression of an afterthought, 
and with a suggestive intonation. 

“What! You ve succeeded at last? 
and the mine manager's eyes lit up with 
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sudden fire as he fixed them upon Mike's 
face. 

“At last; but the place is а saycret 
still, señor, and the mine might as well 
be i' the mountains o' the moon." 

But, Miguel, you can find it again?“ 

“ Niver a step av it, senor, beyond the 
big rock across the Cazadero barranca.” 

Then how did you get there?“ 

* That is a long story, senor, which Terry 
himself may tell you wan day. It was 
through him," and, at this, Esteban de 
Olmedo looked at Terry with a new interest. 
Is the padre stayin’ here?“ 

Father Ambrosio?!“ 

“The same." 

“He was here last night, Miguel, and 
may have been here this morning. But 
the fonda is too tame for him. If you want 
to see the padre you must search the 
casinos.” 

" Could you mention to me the most 
likely ? " 

He goes from one to another, trying 
his luck at them all, and," shrugging his 
shoulders, * with the same result. Is it 
urgent?“ 

- Ver M 

“Then ГЇ write the places down for 
you," and, tearing a leaf from his pocket 
book, he pencilled half a dozen different 
addresses. You should find him at one of 
these. I gathered last night, from his de- 
meanour, that he was flush of money— 
there was a twinkle in his eyes and a 
satisfaction in his face which betrayed him. 
He's in for a fairly long spell unless he 
stakes higher than usual. But. Miguel,” 
he continued, as he handed him the paper, 
“I must see you again, and your young 
shadow, Terencio,” whom he regarded 
once more with deep interest. We must 
have a chat about the silver mine," and he 
looked to Terry for an answer. 

Sure, your honour, and I shall be de- 
lighted to do that same," said Terence, 
with a pull at his forelock, and speaking 
for the first time. The face of the Spaniard 
pleased him, and, during the conversation, 
he had noted Mike's friendliness. No sign 
of distrust had there been. Evideutly they 
understood each other. 

“To our mutual advantage, Terencio,” 
said the Spaniard, with a captivating smile. 

" Don't ye drame av advantage, señor,” 
put in Mike. ©“ Yell niver find it, wid all 
we can tell ye, not if ye pass the whole 
blessed counthry through a sieve. The 
Creathor Himself has hidden it, Ye may 
sarche till the eyes av ye dhrop from their 
sockets, and not a glint o' the shinin’ silver 
will ve see.” 

But the Indians know of it, Miguel?“ 

“Ah! the Creathor has shown it to thim, 
and, faith! they'll kape the saycret, señor 
—ye may depind o' that.” 

„Well, I hope to see you at the mine. 
We can talk about it then. It will be a 
blessing to the padre if you can coax him 
from the casino, and save even the bottom 
of his purse.” 

They visited the casinos in the order in 
which the Spaniard had written them 
down, At this comparatively early hour 
there were not many at the tables. Two 
or three were quite deserted. Mike and 
Terence strolled in and out, keeping a 
sharp look-out tor the object of their search ; 
and at last they were rewarded by be- 
holding the burly shoulders of the padre 
bent over the numbered spaces of a roulette 
board. He was eagerly watching the mani- 
pulation of the ball as it lef the fingers of 
the croupier, following it in its twirls down 
the spiral, and marking all its rolling and 
wavering movements ere it finally scttled 
іп its place. The croupier-was inviting the 
onlookers to јоіп іп the game.“ In addition 
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to the padre, seven others, two of them 
women, were selecting their numbers, and 
placing their coins in the corresponding 
squares, 

The padre, absorbed in the game, and 
with his back to the door, had not observed 
the incoming of Mike and Terence, In the 
last round he had won, and was pocketing 
the spoils with a satisfied expression, when 
the two approached him. The croupier 
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T seemed as though long ages passed while 
he stood his ground in the rising sea, and 
frantically signalled with his lamp. More 
than once he strove to press forward in the 
direction where he thought the nearest 
point of land lay, but he found that with 
every step the water became deeper. 

How far distant he was from the sand-hills 
he had no idea. "They were certainly onc if 
not two miles away ; and now the tide was 
rising and rapidly covering the intervening 
sandy space. 

At last he heard a hail come faintly over 
the waters, and saw a solitary light flicker 
and dance far away in the darkness, He 
eried aloud in return, and waved his lamp 
high above his head. He was discovered, 
for he heard an answering shout, though 
faint and very distant, then another and 
another. With courage born of despera- 
tion. now he knew which direction to take, 
he plunged forward and waded on and on 
until the water reached to his shoulders, 
whilst the waves broke over his head. Then 
he stopped, still holding his lamp as a beacon. 

Suddenly above the surge of the waves 
he heard a quick plunging noise, followed 
by a loud splash, and a man’s voice cried 
out to him through the darkness— 

“Stand still! Ill be with 'ee in a 
minute!“ 

Without warning the stranger came into 
view in the circle of light from the lamp. 
He was on horseback, but horse and rider 
were deep in the water. Swimming along, 
the animal touched ground once more, and 
the stranger got out of the saddle into the 
waves, 

„Mount!“ he shouted. “Thee be half 
dead with the cauld, ev warrant, an' there 
be a tidy bit of a swim here. Hauld on 
taight, boy-o! Now for it!” 

Turning the horse's head they plunged 
into the waves, the stranger swimming by 
the animal's side. Soon they were in 
shallower water, and the horse galloped 
through the waves, making straight for tho 
guiding light that shone from Jack Rowland’s 
bicycle lamp. 

“Oh, Meredith, Meredith!” ho cried. 
* How frightened I've been! Another few 
minutes and you would have been drowned ! 
Why didn’t you wait for то at the place I 
mentioned ? " 

But he spoke to deaf ears, for when Trevor 
was assisted from the saddle he fell like a 
log on to the dry sand. | 

* Ay, ау. the poor boy-o be numb wi’ the 
cauld,” said the stranger compassionately, 
as he knelt down and chafed the lad's limbs. 
Jack Rowlands helped him as best he 
could, but with a heavy heart, as he feared 
Trevor would succumb to the effects of the 
exposure. A sigh reassured him, and 
presently the dripping lad sat up. 
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cried to the gamblers to choose their num- 
bers, and dropped the ball, with a cunning 
twist of the wrist, into the receptacle. The 
padre was in the act of placing his stakes 
in the space he had selected, when. feeling 
a touch upon his shoulder, he withheld his 
hand. Quickly turning his head, with his 
hand still outstretched and the coins not 
yet deposited, to see who had touched him, 
his eyes fell upon Mike. 


(To be continued.) 


A TWELVE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY. 
By Rev. B. E. EVANS, M.A., 


CHAPTER Y.—EXPERIENCES IN THE BAY. 

“My bicycle’s gone," he began. “I had 
to leave it out there.” 

“To be sure 'ee did; an a mercy 'tis 'ee've 
come here alaive.” 

" It was quite by luck that I met Tom 
Roberts," explained Rowlands, and if he 
hadn't his horse it would have been rather 
a case with you. It was quite touch and 
go as it was, even with this slice of luck.” 

“°Tisn’t luck as еу calls Сеп,” was the 
grave rejoinder of Tom Roberts, for such 
was his name, “’Tisn’t luck, but the 
blessed providence of th’ Almighty. Now, 
boy-o. gi'e us ver hand an’ throw yer leg 
across the saddle. Put this here pea- 
jacket about ’ee to keep tha’self warm." 

He assisted Trevor to mount, then led the 
horse between two high sand-hills, Rowlands 
following with his bicycle. Plodding along 
through the loose dry sand, and winding 
about amongst the dunes, they at length 
emerged on to a rough road that led te a 
small farmhouse. A welcome light shone 
from its windows, throwing a broad patch of 
light over a small courtyard in front, where 
stood a collie dog that barked inquiringly 
as they approached. 

“ Down, Хер!” cried Roberts. 
all right. Ey calls 'en Neptune. Nep for 
short. Cause why ? Cause he lives by the 
8ea," he added, thinking a word of explana- 
tion as to the dog's name was due to the 
two lads. 

Neptune's ire was soon soothed, and he 
frisked round the party with welcoming 
gambols. Trevor was taken indoors, and 
Roberta insisted on his going to bed at once, 
a command which his good lady emphati- 
cally agreed with. 

" Poor dearie! He be nigh froze to 
death," was her comment. Off to blanket 
bay he must go in a jiſſey.“ 

Without more ado Roberts took him up 
the narrow stairs to a little room as clcan as 
the proverbial new pin, where, after being 
rubbed down with rough towels, he was soon 
wrapped up in warm blankets. А basintul 
of hot gruel warmed him thoroughly, and he 
presently fell into a deep sleep. 

Downstairs in the bright cosy kitchen 
Tom Roberts, with his wife and Rowlands, 
took counsel as to how they should let Mrs. 
Meredith know of Trevor’s whereabouts, 
for she would naturally be alarmed by his 
absence that night. The telegraph office in 
the little town would be closed before they 
could reach it, as it was then nearly eight 
o'clock. At last Roberts, who combined 
the calling of a fisherman with that of a 
small farmer, solved the difficulty by pro- 
posing to take Rowlands in his boat across 
to Llandewi, so that he could go to Craig 

. Dhu and inform the anxious mother of her 
son's adventure. 
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"Miguel ! " and he started up and 
wheeled around, for on Mike face there 
was а reproachful look that smote him like 
à dart. “Is there anything amiss?” 
Then he saw the boy. “ Ah! Terencio,” he 
exclaimed, with a sudden catch in his 
breath, and growing visibly paler. “ You 
have met. Come—we must seek some quiet 
Масе. and I must explain," and he made 
5 the door, closely followed by the two. 
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this was the only course they could adopt. 
Roberts wasted no time in getting ready for 
the trip. lest he should lose the advantage 
of the tide. He had changed into the clothes 
he generally wore when on his fishing 
excursions, and, accompanied by Rowlands. 
he tramped across the burrows into the 
darkness. 

The next morning Mrs. Meredith arrived 
at the Marsh Farm to tind her son very 
little the worse for his exposure in the 
waves. He returned with her that day to 
Craig Ddu, the brand-new bicycle being 
left to rust on the sandy bottom of some 
shallow lagoon, since its whereabouts could 
not be discovered. 

During the few weeks they had already 
spent at Llandewi à wonderful change had 
manitested itself in Trevor's health and 
appearance. The troublesome cough had 
disappeared: there was some colour in his 
cheeks, which were rapidly acquiring а 
brownish tint through the salt air; and the 
stooping shoulders were straightened up 
with exercise that made his chest broader 
and his arms stronger. It was undoubtedly 
due to this change that he had suflered no 
ill-effects atter riding into the sea on the 
Llandine sands. 

The Saucy Sally, the boat that Mr. Jones 
had acquired, proved а new sourco 9 
delight. Trevor was never tired of taking 
à voyage up the river with the tide, or out 
to the bay across the scene of his late 
adventure. As the davs lengthened and 
grew warmer with the approach of summer 
it was an additional pleasure to try his hand 
at sea-tishing from the boat. 

Close to the station in the village stood 
the lifeboat house, built upon the sands, 
and Trevor's interest in it was unbounded. 
He would stand and gaze with awe and 
admiration at the board on which were 
chronicled the shipwrecks in the bay, 10 
the saving of whose crews the men of the 
village had played an heroic part. Bill 
Davies, the coxswain of the lifeboat. was à 
pilot for ships that voyaged up the river, 
and the lad looked upon him with & fecling 
almost akin to reverence. Р 

“To see him stroll about the sands af if 
he'd never done anvthing remarkable 1n all 
his life,” exclaimed Trevor to Rowlands one 
day, “and yet he's piloted the lifeboat 
through many & rough storm to some Lai 
wreck in the bay. Why, the man’s a hero! 

„Of course he ig.“ returned Rowlands. 
He's a hero every inch of him ! * 

It was not long before Trevor struck up 
a friendship with the object of his hero 
worship. Bill Davies, the rough, 10 
polished, warm-hearted sailor, took a “Tea 
fancy to the tall youth, and his admiration 
was unqualified when he was told his age- 

“What!” he roared. “ Ye're quite ® 
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babby, master, and you to be a six-footer! 
Well, if that don't beat cock-fighting 1 don't 
know what to sav," and Davies, who was 
a short, thick-set man, planted his feet 
apart and looked up at Trevor's many 
inches. 

"Tell 'ee what, young master," he said 
one day, meeting Trevor in the village, 
“we're going out in the City of Manchester 


to-day. Would 'ee like to come along 
with us? We're out for a short spell o' 
practice.” 


The City of Manchester was the name of the 
lifeboat, and Trevor's reply was prompt and 
decisive. He had long desired such a trip, 
and that afternoon found him in the lifc- 
boat house with the crew. 

“Put these things on," said the cox- 
swain, handing him a sou’-wester and a 
cork jacket. They'll make it seem more 
real like." 

Trevor joyfully donned the articles, with 
the assistance of one of the men, ready to 
take his seat in the stern-shects. The 
lifeboat was drawn out to the waves, and, 
sliding down a steep declivity, was easily 
launched, amid the cheers of the crowd. 

Unfortunately for Trevor's full enjoy- 
ment of the trip, the sea was as calm as a 
mill-pond: but there was a glorious tide, 
so he felt that there was some compensation 
for the lack of rough weather. The crew 
pulled out to the bay, and Davies, seeing 
the lad’s gaze fixed wistfully at the rudder 
ropes, handed them to him with a laugh. 

" Here, my lad.” said he, " let's see how 
you can steer a boat. Who knows, perhaps 
you'll be taking the old boat out to a wreck 
some o' these nights." 

The men grinned, but Trevor with a 
thrill of pride took the ropes and steered 
under thecoxswain's direction. Sheanswered 
easily to the slightest touch, and after a short 
practice he steered her back in triumph. 

That was the first of many trips he made 
with Bill Davies in the lifeboat, and the 
pilot was never weary of pointing out to his 
willing disciple the hidden dangers at the 
mouth of the river. The result was that 
in a short time Trevor's knowledge of 
the river and the bay was extensive and 
varied. 

He had frequently been out across the 
bar both with Mr. Jones in the Sa ucy Sally 
and with the pilot when he went to meet 
an incoming steamer. Мапу tales had been 
told him of the shipwrecks on those treacher- 
ous banks, but never yet had he stood upon 
the very bar itself when the sand had been 
left dry by the receding tide. 

One day Mr. Jones was asked by the two 
boys to take them there in the Saucy Sally. 

Why. it's only a large sand-bank ! ” 
exclaimed Mr. Jones. “ What reason have 
you for wishing so strongly to go there?“ 

"I should like to walk upon the bar," 
replied Trevor. “I've heard such a lot 
About. ships that have been wrecked there, 
and I want to go and see what remains of 
some of them.” 

“ You won't see much, I warn you, so you 
mustn't be disappointed,” said Mr. Jones, 
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" but if it is a fine day to-morrow we'll 
take a sail out to the bar.” 

The next day proved all that could be 
desired as they sailed out from the river's 
mouth with the tide, taking with them a 
hamper, as they intended picnicking on the 
extensive sands that formed the bar. The 
tide had gone out some distance when they 
at last cast anchor close to a shelving bank 
of sand. With a shout of delight Rowlands 
plunged over the side into the shallow 
water, and Trevor quickly followed. No 
time was lost, for when going on their 
boating excursions the boys left their boots 
and stockings at home. 

" Wait a minute, boys," called out Mr. 
Jones. “I don't intend getting wet, so I 
want onc of you to carry ine across this strip 
of water on to the dry sand.” 

Rowlands at once returned and bore 
him in triumph on his back to the bank. 
A rollicking time followed, as the boys 
raced along the sands, jumping across 
narrow pools and trving to catch with their 
hands the fish that darted about in the small 
lagoons. 

Far away up on the sand-bank arose the 
masts and portions of the hull of a huge 
ship that had been wrecked there a year 
or so ago, and Trevor proposed that they 
should go and inspect it. 

* Not yet, my lad," said Mr. Jones, in his 
practical manner. " It's a long walk out to 
the wreck, so we'll have lunch first." 

"I second that," replied Rowlands, 
flopping down upon the sand, “and 1 
propose that Mr. Trevor Meredith be des- 
patched to lug up the hamper from the 
boat." 

So thev had their lunch, and then started 
on their visit to the wreck. Mr. Jones was 
right in his statement, for they found that 
it was a good two miles distant. The huge 
black hull was half embedded in sand, and 
though the three scrambled on to its sloping 
deck it seemed pervaded with an air of 
terrible loneliness and mystery. But little 
of the wreck could be explored, for the in- 
terior had silted up with sand. Spars and 
masts lay scattered around, deeply em- 
bedded in the bank about the battered 
hulk, and that was all that remained of 
the once great ship. 

Trevor leaned upon the shattered bul. 
wark and gazed, lost in thought, across the 
treacherous sand-bank. Here in truth, he 
meditated, was а graveyard, the final 
resting-place of many a gallant ship that 
had braved the storms of oceans. 

His reverie was interrupted by 
hearty voice of Mr. Jones. 

“Come along; we must make our way 
back to the Saucy Sally, for it would scarcely 
do to be caught by the tide, unless one of 
vou boys would care to practise for the 
Channel swim." 

They laughed, and scrambled from the 


the 


deck, across which the foaming " white 
horses " would soon be racing again. The 
huge sand-bank that formed the bar, 


several square miles in area, had a very 
uneven surface, rising and dipping again, 
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although very gradually. They could not 
see the sail ot their boat, as it was hidden by 
the shelving bank, so. not to lose time. they 
followed the footprints they had made on 
their journcy. 

The boys noticed that Mr. Jones walked 
more slowly and limped a little. 

'" Do you feel tired?“ asked Trevor. 

Tired. no. But I think I strained my 
foot in getting off the wreck, as it feels 
rather painful.” 

Several broad lagoons lay directly in their 
path, around which Mr. Jones had previously 
walked while the boys splashed through. 
When the first of these was reached Row- 
lands volunteered to carry him over, and 
the offer was gladly accepted. On they 
plodded, Trevor running on in front—when 
suddenly he stopped short. Above the 
high sand-bank could be seen the mast and 
sail of the Saucy Sally rocking ominously 
from side to side. Calling out to the others, 
he drew their attention to it. 

" The tide's been coming in fast," cried 
Mr. Jones. We must hurry." 

Another broad lagoon lay between them 
and Trevor, so, to save time, Rowlands again 
took Mr. Jones on his back and staggered 
through the shallow water. About the 
middle, where the water reached to his 
knees, he uttered a loud yell and tried to 
balance himself on one foot. With such a 
weight on his back he found it impossible 
to do so, and man and boy fell with a 
mighty splash on their backs in the water. 

“ You young rascal!” roared Mr. Jones, 
getting quickly to his feet, dripping wet. 

"Ow! Yow yow!” squealed Rowlands, 
My toe’s being nipped off!” 

His right foot wriggled in the air, and 
from it hung a large crab that had fastened 
grimly on to the great toe. It relaxed its 
hold and soon scuttled off in the disturbed 
water. 

“ГИ forgive you this once," said Mr. 
Jones, with a laugh. But now that I'm 
pretty well wet through I can walk the rest 
of the way through the water." 

Trevor stood on a small ridge ahead 
gesticulating wildly, and pointing towards 
the rocking sail of the Saucy Sally. 

" Whatever ails the lad ?" quoth Mr. 
Jones. Surely the boat hasn't slipped 
her cable." 

They hurried on, and eventually found that 
the tide had crept some distance up the 
bank, leaving the boat safely anchored a 
dozen yards away. ў 

" Don't yell so much, Trevor,” expostu- 
lated Rowlands, quickly slipping out. of 
his clothes. They'll hear you at Llan- 
dewi and send out the lifeboat.” 

He plunged through the water, and with 
a tew strokes reached the boat, into which 
he climbed over the stern. Pulling up the 
anchor he steered her to the bank, when Mr. 
Jones and Trevor got aboard, after throwing 
in the empty hamper. Then Trevor took 
the tiller-ropes and steered the Saucy Sally 
safely round the bar and through the many 
channels until he beached her at Llandewi. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue were an odd-looking pair. One. who 

carried the spears. was very short, 
15 more than four feet six inches high, but 
early as broad as he was long, with tremen- 
dously muscular legs, arms, and shoulders. 


STRANGE HUNTING STORIES. 
RECORDED BY ASHMORE RUSSAN. 


II.—THE TIGREROS OF COPAN. 


His companion, the man with the machete, 
was long and thin, a mere lath, lamp-post, 
sapling-pole of a man. He stood consider- 
ably over six feet in height, and his lanky 
black hair, coarse us a horse's tail, hanging 


nearly to his waist, made him look even 
taller. 

At а glance Carston recognised their 
calling, although he had very seldom met 
Indians who hunted the jaguar in the 
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fashion of their Aztec or Toltec forefathers. 
He gave them food and drink, and, when 
they had satisfied hunger and thirst, asked 
their business with him. 

'fhe tall man answered in the curious 
sing-song tones of the free mountain Indian. 

Senor,“ said he, great is your fame 
as a tigrero. We have come far to learn 
your secret. Many tigres have we caught 
upon the spears and cleft with the machete, 
but for every one we have killed you have 
slain fifty. So it is said." 

* Ду, it is said, added the short Indian 
in the same high-pitched tones. it is said, 
but can the great hunter show their hides ? " 

" Oho!" thought Carston, " you are 
jealous. Cachutecos, arent you?" he 
asked. 

“ We are from Quauhtemallan—the Land 
of the Eagle,” rejoined the long Indian. 

“Guatemala. Same place," said 
hunter, согу. “ Now, what is it 
want? 

* We have become a mock." said the short 
Indian. Since the world began our 
fathers have been tigreros, even as we are, 
and held in honour. But now men point at 
us the finger of scorn." 

“Why?” 

The tall Indian answered: °“ Señor, the 
alealde of our pueblo lost two cows and 
three calves last moon, senor—by the 
tigres. Don Arturo Viteri lost six calves 
and a cow, seüor—by the tigres. Others 
have lost cattle—by the tigres, senor. But 
it was Don Arturo who told the alealde 
that we were only fit to kill cubs and tigre- 
cats, and bade him command us to come 
to you and learn our trade." 

“arston laughed. I know Don Arturo," 
he said. Many times in the old days he 
has hunted with me in Guatemala. Where 
is your pueblo?“ 

“ On the Copan River, sefior.” 

“ Сорап із in Honduras? 

“Si, senor. Our village of San Antonio 
is on the border.“ | 

“So Don Arturo has sent you to me, 
ten days' journey, to show you born tigreros 
how I destroy the devourers of cattle ? 
Come along." 

Carston led them to the room he called his 
armoury. The walls were hung with old 
Winchesters, Springfields, and Sniders; in 
racks were the latest magazine produets of 
the gunsmiths of England and the United 
States. 

I shoot them with these, he said. But 
now there are few left to kill. It is weeks 
since I heard of a tigre in Chiapas." 

As the Iudians glanced round the room 
their eyes sparkled. Carston charged the 
magazine of one of his newest weapons and 
explained the action. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the short Indian, ‘ but 
if the señor only had spears and a machete ? "' 

* I wouldn't have killed so many. But I 
have always wanted to try the old method." 

*'l'hen come with us," cried the tigreros 
together, eagerly. 

" Where are the tigres?" the hunter 
asked. 

“At Copan,” said the wielder of the 
spears. Amongst the old palaces and the 
great estatuas—the idols, as some call 
them—in the vast forest, where only we 
tigreros dare venture because of the bad 
spirits who dwell there now. In the de- 
serted homes and temples of the ancient 
people many tigres find refuge. From 
there they come at night to ravage the fincas 
and haciendas.” 

The hunter was interested. He had met 
very few Indians who spoke of statues and 
temples and palaces when describing the 
immense ruins and monoliths hidden in the 
forest here and there in Mexico and Guate- 
mala, 'To nearly all Indios the ancient 
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teocallis and temples were just old houses 
casas antiguas—nothing more. These men 
were evidently of the very, very few to whom 
the traditions of their people had been 
handed down. 

It is a long journey,” he rejoined, * but 
I will go with you. We start to-morrow. 
Rest now. What are your names? 

The tall Indian answered: “ We are 
brothers. Bernardo and Pablo el Tigrero. 
I am Bernardo." 

Having made the strange Indians com- 
fortable in hammocks on the verandah, 
the hunter sought his wife and told her his 
decision. “ I shall take Manuel. You had 

better stay at home. It’s an awful journey: 
no roads to speak about.” 

As usual, Mrs. Carston objected. “ Where 
you go, I go," she said. But the hunter 
was firm. So, having provided a couple 
of mules for the tigreros, the party set out 
early next morning for the ancient, many 
centuries deserted City of Copan. near the 
border of Guatemala and Honduras a 
journey of between two and three hundred 
miles. 

Nix hours later, accompanied by Juan 
Bueno, Mrs. Carston followed. 

As the hunter had declared, it was an 
awful journey. From the slopes of Tacana 
in Chiapas, Mexico, looking south and east 
into Guatemala one sees many great peaks, 
mostly volcanoes, dead, or merely slumber- 
ing. Occasionally one or more of them 
breaks out and spreads ashy ruin around, 
аа recently did Santa Maria de Guatemala, 
belching thousands of tons of cinders and 
scori&, setting even the long quiescent 
Tacana, miles away, smoking, and covering 
the coffee fincas on its sides and spurs with 
powdered silica. 

Amongst these mountains led the track 
to Copan. Through the steamy valleys 
they travelled when they could, in dense 
forests whose every tree of age exposed to the 
fierce sunlight bore on trunks and branches 
myriads of orchids and tillandsias and 
many another parasite. But mostly they 
were climbing up or clambering down steeps 
that in other lands would be called awful 
precipices, or struggling through narrow 
barrancas carved out of the soil and rocks 
by mountain torrents, camping where they 
might find food for their animals, until at 
last they struck the Copan River. 

Fragments of тапу mysterious conver- 
sations Carston had overheard on the way, 
and he gathered that the tigreros intended 
to astonish him and show him hunting the 
like of which he had never seen before. 

Eventually, after travelling up river for 
two days, they arrived at a great wall 
facing the stream and parallel to it. 

" Copan,” said tall Bernardo, stretching 
out a long. lean arm. 

“ Copan,” echoed Pablo. 

A stranger unfamiliar with the ancient 
cities of Mexico and Central America would 
have seen nothing more than a huge cliff 
overgrown with shrubs and trees which 
jutted out from its face and sprang from its 
edge—a cliff a mile or so long and a hundred 
feet high, but Carston knew well enough 
that it was the work of men, not of nature. 

“ Where are the tigres ? " he asked. 

“ Behind the wall there аге many great 
teocallis and temples, many estatuas,” said 
the squat Pablo. There the tigres dwell, 
señor.” 

Close upon sundown they crossed the 
river at a ford beyond the limit of the wall, 
and by a much overgrown track entered the 
dense forest, which covered and almost hid 
the ancient city. As the sun sank they 
emerged in a glade apparently filled with 
ruinous stone buildings. 

Here is our casa," said Bernardo. halting 
before the nearest edifice and swinging back 


a rude wicket of strong saplings which 
blocked the ancient doorway. It was the 
hall of a palace large enough to lodge an 
army. In one corner, just visible in the 
dim light, were a hearth, utensils, and 
rude beds. "There was food for man und 
animals, water and aguardiente. At a great 
altar the Indians tethered the mules and 
horses and brought them sacûte. Then, 
bidding the hunter and his mozo rest on the 
hide beds, they disappeared. 

As soon as they had gone Carston turned 
on the little electric lamp which һе was 
rarely without, and examined his lodging. 
The walls were of stone, the window apertures 
were eight or ten feet from the stone-paved 
floor. Save for the wicket gate which closed 
the ancient doorway, there was no place of 
ingress, except for birds and bats and winged 
insects. Beside the gate stood а stout 
wooden bar. The hunter fixed it in its 
sockets on wicket and posts. 

“We can sleep safely now, Manuel," he 
sid, and. turning out his lamp, he stretched 
himself on a raw-hide couch. 

Safe they were, so far as they knew, but 
sleeping was not an easy matter. The 
livht was no sooner extinguished than the 
forest awoke. Never had the hunter heard 
such an awakening. Roars, sudden as 
claps of thunder, and screeches were accom- 
panied by dismal booming howls. "һе 
howlings seemed to come from overhead. 
the incessant thundering roars, grunts, and 
caterwaulings, from below. 

“Its a place of evil spirits, senor,” the 
mozo muttered, in great alarm. 

“Its a place of tigres and cats and 
howling monkeys," Carston rejoined, " The 
tivres and the cats have scented our animals ; 
the monkeys are howling because they can't 
help it. When they find they're unable to 
get in, the tigres will go away." 

But they did not. As the night advanced 
the roars, grunts, and screeches multiplied. 
redoubled. Many times they heard the 
scratching of claws on the wicket gate and 
the sound of blows that shook the stout 
bar in its sockets. The horses and mules, 
tied near the ancient altar, plunged about 
in terror. Manuel was in a great fright. 

“There are hundreds of tigres!” he 
gasped. hoarsely. 

There are certainly a great many," said 
the hunter. They seem to be marching 
round the place in troops. The Indios said 
there were plenty of tigres at Copan, and 
there are.“ 

Throughout the night the hungry clamour 
continued, and never ceased till the grey 
dawn sent pale shafts of light through the 
window apertures. After the uproar the 
silence which followed the sudden dawn 
seemed uncanny. 

Very early the tigreros came and were 
admitted. Pablo carried half a dozen sets 
of spears, tied together in pairs, one of each 
pair about nine feet long. the other three feet 
shorter. With Bernardo came a pack of little 
dogs of a mongrel native breed. 

Now. señor,” said Pablo. when Manuel 
had lit a fire and made -offee, " we are 
ready to show you how we hunt the tigre. 
We have spears for you, if you dare venture 
to use them," and his broad face wri 
in a contemptuous grin. 

To the evident surprise of the tigreros 
Carston accepted the challenge and chose a 
pair of spears, bidding his mozo follow closely 
with a rifle. He did not care to trust his 
life to a machéte stroke in the event of the 
spears failing. as Pablo had doubtless done 
times without number. 

The moment the word was given the little 
dogs plunged into the undergrowth, which 
grew thickly round the ruined palace 
Immediately one. the leader of the pack. 
whined. It would have been singular. 

(indeed, 
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indeed, if they had not ‘ found” at once. 
The tigreros stepped forward, Pablo holding 
à spear in either hand, with Bernardo at his 
back, machete on shoulder. Carston copied 
the squat. Indian's example. Manuel following 
him boldly. Pushing through the dense 
brush, the four emerged into another glade, 
in the centre of which stood à massive carved 
monolith ten feet high, with a great heap ot 
shattered. masonry behind it. In front of 
the " idol " the dogs had halted, trembling 
and whining. Being of a wild breed, not onc 
of them barked. 

Pablo shouted an order, and the pack, 
still whining querulously, entered a cavity 
in the tumbled mass of cut stones. They 
had hardly disappeared when they rushed 
back, each with its tail between its legs, 
and scuttled into the undergrowth. | Carston 
laughed loudly at the ridiculous spectacle, 
but his hilarity was brief. 

" Beware, señor! Beware!” cried the 
Indians together. Scarcely had the words 
been uttered when a monstrous jaguar, a 
male, trotted out of the cave, with its 
ponderous head lowered and its massive 
shoulders hunched up. Two more jaguars, 
also males, followed, counterparts of the 
first. The three crouched in an irregular 
line about two yards apart, with their yellow 
eyes glaring ferociously and their backs 
bristling from head to tail. 

“ Maldito! " exclaimed the mozo behind 
Carston. Take the rifle, quick, senor! 
There are two too many.” 

No!“ cried the hunter. 
ground." 

Out of a corner of his eve Carston saw 
Pablo drop on his right knee, holding the 
spears extended and sloping towards the 
angry brutes, the longer first, the shorter 
behind, the butts of both braced against his 
knee. Just in time he followed the tigrero's 
example, For a space of five seconds, 
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perhaps, the savage animals crouched, then, 
with short roars, like claps of thunder, 
they sprang high in the air, with open 
mouths and ponderous fore-paws and claws 
outspread, upon their foes. 

A pair of them came at the hunter. 
He had no time to think, no time to exhort 
Manuel to stand firm and lire. no time even 
to glance at the tigreros. He heard shots 
behind him, but was hardly conscious of them, 
and then the butts of his spears flew up 
and knocked him over on his back. The 
jaguar he had transtixed fell upon him and 
lay there snarling, gasping. biting, and 
rending. Carston gave himself up for dead, 
but to his amazement the great brute did not 
touch him with claw or tooth. It was tearing 
and rending, not at the hunter, but at 
part of the longer spear, which, entering 
its chest, had come out at its shoulders and 
broken off. Presently the tigre rolled otf 
him, and Carston, deluged with the brute’s 
blood, sprang up and looked around. 

At his feet lay Manuels rifle. Seizing it, 
he blew out the spitted tigres brains. 
Pablo was scrambling to his legs. He had 
transfixed his tigre with both long and short 
spear. The animal lay in the throes of 
death. Bernardo, standing well over his 
brother as the latter knelt, had split its 
skull with his machete. But where was 
the mozo ? 

A scream of terror overhead drew the 
hunters attention. He glanced upwards. 
Clinging to the end of a great branch which 
stretched over the glade was Manuel. 
Close behind, almost touching him, was the 
wounded tigre, whose attack he had diverted 
from his master by running away. Throwing 
up the rifle Carston tired. The great cat let go 
its hold and fell, but dropped upon its feet, 
and, furious with rage and agony, sprang 
upon the hunter, who, for the second time 
in that desperate fight, went down. 


At that instant two shots rang out and the 
tigre rolled over dead. 

"[ was just in time. Dick; eric Mrs. 
Carston, as she rode up, followed by Juan. 
" Don't leave me at home when next you go 
hunting tigres with spears." 

Carston struggled to his feet in amazement, 
gasping for breath. Scarcely sixty seconds 
had elapsed since the jaguars had trotted 
out of the cave, but they had been the most 
crowded moments the hunter had ever 
experienced. 

“Nell!” 
get here?” 

“ Followed your trail. of course,” 
answer. 

Wiping blood from their arms and bodies 
with bunches of leaves the tigreros walked 
up. 

* Well, Don Richard.” said Pablo, grin- 
ning maliciously, " how do you like the 
spears ? You did well for a beginner—very 
well.” 

“Very well.“ echoed Bernardo; “ but it 
is fortunate there were rifles also.” 

“ You're right.“ rejoined the hunter; and 
to the rifle I'm going to stick in future." 

That was only the beginning of the tigre- 
hunting among the ruins of the ancient 
citv of Copan. 

Having obtained supplies from his old 
friend Viteri, which were brought by Don 
Arturo himself, Carston decided to remain a 
week, at the end of which period the two 
tigreros were rich men, as riches go amongst 
Indians. Counting cubs, the party killed 
nineteen jaguars, to the great joy of Pablo 
and Bernardo, who received from the Govern- 
ment ten dollars a head, and to the great 
advantage and satisfaction of the cattle 
breeders of the Copan district; but the 
hunters did not again have to encounter 
three full-grown males at the same time. 

[THE END.] 
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[Due ballroom at the Residency was 
1 thronged with a distinguished com- 
pany. There were political, civil, and mili- 
tarv officers in full dress; the ladies lending 
grace and beauty to the scene, which was 
yay with movement and brilliant with light. 
Rajahs and native princes were there galore 
in bright - hued silk robes and jewelled 
turbans, and joined in with all the gallantry 
imaginable. | 

At midnight came the supper, and it was 
just after this, when dancing was resumed 
and the rhythm of the band swung the room 
into a grand galop, that Mrs. l'arquharson, 
who, although the fun wasat its height, was 
meditating а move homeward—for without 
her husband the evening for her was more 
a matter of duty than of pleasure—was 
startled by a coatless, turbanless native, 
shoes on and all, rushing into the room, 
shouting : 

“ Memaahib, memsahib !” She suddenly 
recognised Abdul, their puttawallah (letter- 
carrier); and now behind him, with a 
terrified face, Lu-lu the ayah, moaning out, 
* Baag, baag 1” (tiger). Ah, missie sulib, 
missie cahib / б 

The galop stopped. 

* Tell them to go on." said Mrs, Farquhar- 
son as she rushed from the room and down 
the broad steps and the path ; for, of course, 
no rickshaw-men were to be seen. They 
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were elsowhere, as usual. 
abjectly followed. 

Three gentlemen whom she knew very 
wel were quickly beside her. They ran 
through the compound gate, open for her 
retum, and found the servants standing 
helpless about the front door. She tore up 
to the nursery. Door and windows were 
open; the hurricane-lamp burning; little 
Laura sitting up, rubbing her eyes. Baby's 
cot was empty! So too was Harry's in the 
adjoining room. Both beds were warm. 

At this moment a number of guests, the 
Resident himself among them, came up. 

" Look. look, sir!” said Major Sharpe, 
of the R. E., who had been busy examining 
the ground round the plinth of the house, 
“heres his marks. A tigers been here, 
and he must be an enormous brute! ” 

* Run up," said the Resident in a quiet, 
decisive voice, “and fire the alarm." Не 
added: That will be the quickest way of 
bringing our best shots out, and will also 
recall our hunting party, and we shall need 
them all to-night.” 

What had happened ? The Farquharson’s 
bungalow stood a quarter of a mile beyond 
the rest of the European houses, somewhat 
isolated, nestling at the base of a sheer mass 
of rock which rose abruptly from the under- 
growth at the back of the compound. 
Above this wall of rock showed an ever- 


Lu-lu and Abdul 


HILLS. 


rising stretch of scrub-covered hillside, which 
sloped up to one of the peaks of Abu. 

Very wild and grand it is too up there. 
Grey rock relieved with patches of green 
under the shimmering glare, the wheeling 
kite the only thing above one; below, the 
picturesque settlement of white houses with 
red-tiled roofs, the glistening Dilwara temple. 
here and there a spot of ycllow, where the 
wild-man's straw-covered hut showed up. 
Yonder the mirroring waters of the lake 
which teems with watcr-snakes, and round 
which winds the road to the ** Gates of the 
West," whence one looks down on the heat- 
veiled plains below. Here one can realise 
somewhat of the spirit of the Hebrew poet 
when he sang ** I will lift up mine eyes to the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.“ 


As Harry lay tussing about on his bed 
unable to sleep, and wondering how it fared 
with the hunt and when his mother would be 
back, for he knew the night was far ad vanced, 
he was startled by hearing the creak of tloor- 
ing, followed quickly by a plump on the 
ground below—a springy plump аз of an 
clastic heavy body. 

In a bound he was out of bed, and as he 
reached the rail of the verandah that ran 
round two sides of the house he uttered & 
loud cry, which startled Lu-lu and the other 
eervants by the cook-house door. He wa8 
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just in time to see an enormous tiger. its great 
transverse stripes showing clear in the tropi- 
cal moonlight, steal, quick and silent as a 
cat, through the shrubbery and down the 
compound, and make for the wall of rock 
behind the bungalow. There was something 
in its mouth! 

Harry tore into the nursery. Laura 
asleep, baby gone! The hunted had turned 
hunter. He had taken not the goat on the 
mountain side, but from the huntsman's very 
home his child. from its cot. 

Whilst the ayah ran to summon her mis- 
tress and the other natives shouted lamenta- 
tions, Harry, boy though he was, felt that 
there was still one chance left, and he knew 
that chance rested upon him. He realised 
the forlorn hope that baby had as vet only 
been carried off and. was possibly still alive, 
But for how long ? 

Running to his father’s room, he seized 
the revolver which he knew was kept there 
loaded. buckled the belt around his waist in a 
trice, slipped on his shoes, and, although only 
in his pyjamas, he was, in less time than it 
takes to read it, out, down the path, and 
already climbing the one accessible way up the 
rock in pursuit. Two days only before had he 
learnt from a shikari that about a hundred 
feet up there was a point, the jutting edge 
of the rock, which none but a most daring 
climber could negotiate, easy though it might 
be fora tiger. This ledge was locally known 
as the Drooping Eyebrow,” from its re- 
semblance to such a feature, as it appeared 
from below. 

As Harry began the climb, ће just saw the 
tiger disappear over this point above his 
head. Could he but get over in time there 
was the hope of vengeance, even if of nothing 
more. 

lt was a terrible climb, the more risky 
for his haste. The moon shone like day- 
light, and, already a good climber—he had 
won the obstacle race at the end of last 
term—the sens» of what rested upon him 
carried him along, and at length he reached 
the ledge. 

It the “ Drooping Eyebrow " looked bad 
from below, it seemed quite impossible to 
Harry as he clung to the face of the rock, 
hugging it, and sending down a shower of 
loose stones, which reminded him of what 
his own fate might be in another instant. 

. He had to hang out with his hands, seek- 
ing a hold on the treacherous edge. Then, 
lifting his feet, he swung off and out from the 
rock face. Would he find another grip ? 
Scarcely knowing how, with a mighty etfort 
he drew himself up; another grip—yes, the 
edge was solid and would take his weight ! 
Another, and he could rest his body on the 
edge. One more struggle and he was over, 
and, half dead and breathless, bruised and 
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with bleeding hands, he lay upon the ledge 
with his feet out over the chasm behind him, 
but up! He had no time to recover. 

Ten yards off, with baby in a bundle on 
the ground before him, crouched the tiger, 
the eyes of green fire tixed on him in rage at 
being disturbed, the great tail slowly swing- 
ing from side to side. With a quick move- 
ment Harry drew the revolver from its 
holster at his side, and, with a lying-down 
aim, steadied his trembling hand апа pressed 
the trigger, just at the moment that the 
three guns rang out their alarm from the 
Residency. 

With a roar, the tiger sprang, and Harry 
fired three chambers into him as he rushed 
upon him. Just as Harry thought he was 
done for, the brute stopped. gave a piercing 
yell, quivered, and fell over. He was dead ! 
Harry’s last shot had pierced his right eye 
and passed through the brain. 

Silence fell upon the“ Drooping Evye- 
brow.” Harry had fainted. It was as the 
stillness of death. 


Tt was at a quarter past one o'clock that 
the alarm was fired, and the bungalow and 
compound were being invaded by nearly all 
the people who were up, in all kinds of attire : 
the party from the Residency—for the ball 
had been brought to an abrupt termination— 
in their evening dresses ; most wore wraps of 
some kind, for the night was fresh; all 
anxious to help, curious, and sympathetic. 

The servants who had witnessed Harry's 
climb told their wonderful tale. how * Harry 
sahib had gone up over the “ Eyebrow ” ; 
and a search-party was quickly formed of 
the best shots in the station, and, after pro- 
curing weapons, these proceeded with all 
haste by a circuitous path so as to get at the 
spot from above, in the hope of cutting off 
the tigers retreat. Harry's shots and the 
tiver's cries had alike been drowned by the 
reports of the cannon; so they only knew 
that he had gone up there, and dreaded the 
night might prove not only a single but a 
double tragedy. 

Mrs. Farquharson could only wait and 
pray. The moon now set, and a silent dark- 
ness fell, broken only by quiet voices, where 
all had just been enjoyment and gaiety. 
They awaited the return of the search-party. 

Some one comes," said the natives. 

Sharpe ran in. Good news! " he cried, 
out of breath. They are both safe. both 
Farquharson’s children, and we'll have them 
home in half an hour!“ 

Oh! what a cheer went up, while the 
women clapped their hands. 

And what's more," added he.“ the boy's 
shot the tiger!” A fresh yell of cheering and 
clapping burst out. and tongues were let 
loose again. And a veritable triumphal 


[THE END.] 
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entry did “ Baba " make, carried in in the 
doctor's arms. 

Not a scratch,” ho said, as his mother 
graspea her and, pressing her to her breast, 
bore her to her cot once more. 

Harry, presenting a sorry sight in his torn 
pyjamas and trying to look at his ease, 
marched in with the rest; and then every 
one knew how they had found him with 
baby in his arms beside the body ofthe dead 
tiger. 

“ Let us go and meet Farquharson,” said 
the Resident ; and Sharpe and two others 
took lanterns, and together they met the 
hunters as they came hurrving back. 

“ Here's the Resident himself," cried the 
Collector. What's gone wrong, sir?“ 

Then it was told how during the progress 
of the ball the tiger had broken into the 
settlement and caused no end of a scare. 
And.“ said the Resident.“ of all people in 
the world, who but your boy, Farquharson, 
has shot him! Come along. you will be 
just in time to see him brought in." And he 
hurried the Captain home, whilst Sharpe 
explained matters to the rest as they followed 
to the bungalow. 

When they arrived there it was half-past 
three. In the light of lanterns and torches 
& crowd of English men and women, backed 
by natives, pressed round the tiger, which, 
swung from а pole, had just been carried in. 
Eleven feet seven inches he measured from 
point to point—a magnificent beast ! 

Then all said“ good-night ” and departed, 
and it was only now that his wife took 
Captain Farquharson up to baby's cot as she 
lay peacefully sleeping, and, in the hush of 
the dark early morning, in the light of the 
nursery hurricane-lamp, told him the whole 
tale; and they knelt down and thanked God 
for His mercies that night, and for Harry. 

Abu awoke to a paper-chase on horseback 
next morning—such is Indian life—and 
every one, of course, spoke of Harry. In 
fact, throughout their stay at Abu he only 
just escaped the fresh danger of being quite 
spoilt by the ladies. Poor Jim felt very 
small, but his brother was a foot taller to 
him henceforth. 

Five years have passed, and Major 
Farquharson has given up the Service and 
retired to his English home in Dorset, where, 
in the drawing-room, is a splendid tiger-skin 
rug, the history of which “ Baba,” a fine 
girlie of nearly seven, now knows and calls it 
hers, 

Jim is at Sandhurst, and Harry has just 
won an exhibition at Oxford ; and amongst 
his treasures, the most prized of all is a 
revolver, at present unloaded, though hung 
in its holster and belt; and the thought of 
it over nerves him to play the man—it is his 
trophy of the Drooping Eyebrow.” 


Author of “Crump and 1" on many other Continental Jaunts, 


Ts quay at the entrance to the floating 
pier where our boat, moored for the night 
was thronged with men in uniform waiting 
for Crump and me; and as we approached 
their serried ranks we were greeted. with 
many varied cries : 

Anker Hotel," “ Hotel Riese,” Traube,“ 
and the like. But, giving these no heed, 
and leaving them to sing their siren songs in 
other ears, we crossed the broad open space 


CHAPTER II. 


on the river front and took the Rhein 
Strasse. 

Five minutes later, some twenty-four hours 
after leaving London, I was enjoying a 
wash in our bedroom, high up above the 
street, and Crump was drying his face, 
with his head half out of the open window. 

„Oh. listen to the band!" he howled 
through soap-suds and towel-folds. Then, 
giving an extra rub to make his fair cheeks 


shine, and flinging his towel aside, he set 
himself to titivate his golden locks. 

" Hurry up, Adonis!" he remarked 
cheerfully. *' First a snack of supper, and 
then to music and the promenade," 

We completed the first part of this pro- 
gramme to our entire satisfaction, and 
sauntered out to do the second. 

The broad space in front of the grcat hotels 
by the river was lit with electric lights, 

{under 
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under whose rays sat many men and women 
at little tables, drinking and talking, whilst 
hundreds of others of all ranks promenaded 
the wide thoroughfare between these and 
the water. T 

The summer night was settling down over 
the softly swirling river, and the bright moon 
shot her silver rays along the moving surface. 
On the other side were the lights of Ehren- 
breitstein, and above these the frowning 
rock itself. 

The military band struck up once more, 
and Crump and I edged nearer. They played 
a selection of German airs—s m of the 
sweet and well-known ** Volkslieder "-— 
and our hearts seemed at times to stand still. 
We call the Germans a heavy people, 
speaking a harsh and guttural tongue. 
How little justice we do them in saying this. 
There is no music like the music these 
people make; it reaches the inmost soul, 
and stirs it to its depths. A heavy people, 
forsooth! Well, they may be. but if I were 
not English I know of ne other nation to 
whom I would so willingly belong. Jf I 
were not English. I sav, for, after all. to be 
English is best, in the opinion both of myself 
and our thoroughly English Crump. 

Coblenz—Contluentes, the place of the 
mingling rivers—is a place of other minglings 
also. Soldiers and civilians flow, so to speak, 
side by side. The whole town is alive with 
matters military ; when we woke in the 
morning we heard the tramp-tramp of large 
bodies of men moving up the street under 
our window, and Crump said I ought to be 
ashamed of myself, lying snoring in bed 
while so many were up and hard at work 
already, 

It is the general custom in the German 
hotels to include bed and breakfast in the bill, 
but to charge for all other meals at the time 
of consumption, and to this we owed the 
apparent smallness of our accounts. Crump 
said they looked so respectably economical 
that he didn’t care who Raw them when he 
got home. Having, therefore, settled all 
things to the satisfaction of everybody 
concerned, we left our handbags in charge of 
the hall porter, with instructions to send 
them by "bus to the station in time for the 
midday train, whilst we sallied forth un- 
encumbered to enjoy Coblenz to the full, 
хо far as the hours permitted. 

We wandered in the bright sunshine 
across the quay, with a glance at the great 
rock and fortress on the opposite bank of 
the river. down to the Deutsches. Eck—the 
German Corner—where the Moselle’s darker 
Waters flow in. Years ago. so far as my 
memory serves me, the land beyond this 
Corner straggled in untidy fashion towards 
the junction of the two streams. Now the 
aspect is altered. At the end, which is 
carried out to a grand triangular promenade 
of granite, some sixteen fect above the water, 
stands the magnificent monument we had 
admired from the river the previ us even- 
meg. Неге, upon a massive granite base, 
and facing in the direction of the flowing 
Rhine, is the mounted брге of the Emperor 
William I., whilst by his side stands a Genius 
upholding a laurel-decked crown. А semi- 
Circular granite screen forms fitting back- 
ground to this imposing memorial, some 
Mea of whose massive proportions may be 
gathered when it is borne in mind that the 
foot of the Emperor is one metre in length. 
„ not much short of an hour in the 
iE y of this noble conception, admiring 

© work in detail and enjoying also the 
15 views in all directions obtainable from 
. and from the top of the monu- 
de th 9 which access is free. This is said to 
in ihe. finest purely personal monument 

е world, and I can well believe it. 
die 4 went so far ав to remark that when / 
should not be likely to get onc half so 
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grand. But you never know. At any rate 
there was no need for him to say so. 

“ Look here, my friend," I said, ignoring 
this last remark of his, as we came away 
with a selection of picture post-cards in our 
pockets, l'm going to take you to вее 
another kind of monument now, older than 
this, although less imposing." 

J led him back across the Eck, behind the 
ancient Church of St. Castor, and when I 
pointed out an unobtrusive pillar of square- 
cut stone he was just going to begin one 
of his personalities again, but I stopped him 
in time. 

* You look at it," I said, “ and don't talk 
so much. It’s one of the best things of its 
kind I've ever set eyes upon." 

I took him by the arm and set him in 
front of the inscription. The first portion 
runs thus: 

“ Mémorable par la campagne contre les 
Russes, 1812." 

It was put there to keep green the memory 
of that awful march of Napoleon across 
Europe to Moscow. And if that were the 
only feature of the stone there would be 
littleneed to note it now. But Crump read 
the second part of thc wording cut into 
the blocks, and his eyes lit up. 

My stars!” he exclaimed. “I should 
like to shake hands with that Russian. 
Good old Commandant!“ 

For, in 1814, the forces allied against the 
arch-enemy of the peace of Europe were 
marching towards France, and a Russian 
General caught sight of this ungainly pillar. 
Doubtless a Frenchman in similar circum- 
stances would have raved aloud. giving orders 
that the contemptible stones be torn apart 
and cast into the deepest channel of the 
rushing Rhine. Not so our Russian friend. 
He left the pillar there, adding only, for the 
joy of all who should hereafter pass it by, 
the words of irony : 

* Vu et approuvé par nous Commandant 
Russe de la Ville de Coblence.” 

A huge joke, a veritable monumental 
satire. 

We wandered along the quay, and took 
the promenade at the other end, going in 
the up-stream direction. On the way we 
passed the steam-ferry station from which 
one may cross to Ehrenbreitstein. There 
is also a bridge of boats at Coblenz, as at 
Cologne, and a little higher up is a lofty and 
graceful iron bridge, over which the electric 
trams pass. This bridge links also the 
pretty village of Pfaffendorf with Coblenz. 

Beyond the boat-bridge the Rhine Prome- 
nade runs for about one and a-half mile, 
forming as pleasant a public walk as can 
well be desired ; a rose-decked, tree-lined 
length of swards and pathways by the river- 
side. and passing the Palace, a favourite resort 
of the late Empress Augusta. Near the 
broad road leading f um this promenade to 
the central parts of the town and the railway 
Station i8 an inscription, telling in the force- 
ful eloquence of the German tongue how 
enthusiastic was the reception afforded to 
the Emperor and Em;ress here in 1870, just 
after the meeting with the French ambas. 
sador at Ems, which was followed by 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Farther on is a splendid memorial to the 
Empress Augusta herself, under whose 
auspices the promenade was laid out. 

Standing at one spot, opposite Pfaffendorf. 
and looking out from under an arch of 
greenery on to the eddying Rhine, Crump 
was moved to his depths. Suddenly I 
heard a hoarse refrain. My dear friend was 
singing. 

“Stay with us, beautiful river, stay," 
he rasped. | 

I gently took his arm. I reminded him 
that we were the guests of the Germans at 
the moment—paying guests, I admitted, but 
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guests none the less—and that they were a 
musical people. 

“ Don’t let us abuse their hospitality, 
and offend their ears," I implored; and, for 
a wonder, the mercurial one calmed down. 

We now made our way to the station, 
and on the route passed countless soldiers 
and any number of officers ; the latter both 
mounted and afoot. Splendid specimens of 
manhood these officers appeared, erect and 
broad-shouldered. Crump was full of enthu- 
siasm for their physical proportions. 

" How the country must love them!” 
he cried, with a suspicion of mocking laughter 
in his voice. “ See how carefully they wrap 
them up, and set their chests and shoulders 
off with well-placed padding.” 

And truly, it was an affecting sight to see 
how these magnificent creatures were pro- 
tected against the cruel rays of the July sun 
which poured down upon us all, by long 
well-padded overcoats, and thick Immacu- 
late white gloves. 

As our programme included à hurried 
visit to the valley of the Moselle, I took 
tickets at the Central station for the ancient 
city of Treves. Just as the train started 
I handed his ticket to Crump, and when he 
had glaneed casually at it he asked me coolly 
what the little game was going to be. 

"I thought we were going to Treves,” 
he remarked. 

" Well, we are going as fast as this ordinary 
third class'll take us," was my surprised 
retort. 

He put the ticket into his pocket, and said 
resignedly that he supposed it was all right. 
Anyhow, if it wasn't, / should have to stand 
the racket. “A chap that's going to 
Treves," he added sarcastically, “ and takes 
tickets for some other unheard-of place 

I gave a startled glance at my own little 
pasteboard, and, thus reassured, essayed to 
comfort him. I said that the Germans were 
nothing if not German. They were fast grow- 
ing out of the habit of calling places and 
things by any names but those they them- 
selves gave them. Indeed, so far did they 
carry the custom that “ telephones " with 
them were known as “ far-speakers ”’ 
(fern-sprecher) and“ bicyclists " were ` wheel. 
riders“ (rad fahrer). Words of foreign 
origin were rare, and were in danger at any 
moment of being politely shown over the 
frontier. 

“ Consequently," I remarked. with that 
gentleness which has always been my aim 
when correcting the erring Crump, “ when 
you sce Trier on your ticket, you may rest 
content that you are booked to Treves, in 
the purest of German bookings ; and that's 
all about it." 

And then the impudent beggar asked me 
however I managed to get so much poly- 
glottic information crammed under my hat. 

It is an interesting ride by rail from 
Coblenz to Treves. For nearly half the 
distance the line skirts the Moselle's banks, 
and one obtains many lovely views of that 
fair river. 'The stream, however, winds 
with such serpentine course that in the two 
hours' ride we had to cross it four times; 
and, from the views from out our carriage 
window, we promised ourselves a right good 
time on the morrow, when we took the boat 
down the water, 

During the journey the weather had 
altered for the worse, and at one time we had 
to close our windows against a driving rain, 
but on alighting at Treves we found it fine 
again, albeit the sky made no rash promises 
for the future. 

In the kindness of his heart, and because 
he had taken such a fancy to us (so Crump 
said) the һа] porter at the Coblenz Hotel 
gave us the address of a similar hostelry at 
Treves, and we tramped down the pleasant 
Nord Allée, on emerging from the station, 
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until we came to the ancient. gate of tho 
eity— Porta Nigra. 

The Black Gate! Black with age—massive 
—defiant ; here isa ruin that has lost none of 
its grandeur in decay ; that has not bowed 
itself to the storms of the onrushing years. 
I have seen nothing like it for majesty, 
when one bears in mind its length of years. 
Remember, this is no adapted building, 
no restored temple or cathedral: it is the 
fortress of the old Roman City ; its purpose 
has long since passed. Three storeys high it 
rears its grand old head, and its age may 
well nigh have entered into 1,600 years. 

As we gazed upon it—the finest Roman 
relic north of the Alps, in a district that 
abounds in traces of the great Southern 
Empire—I wondered how many Cæsars 
had driven 'neath its portals. For Treves, 
which gains its name from the conquered 
Belgic tribe, Treviri, was long the favoured 
northern seat of the Roman Emperors, I 
wondered what scenes of peace and what of 
war might have been enaeted near this 
frowning gateway ; I wondered how many 
hundreds of prisoners— prisoners broken in 
spirit, or prisoners defiant though captive— 
had been driven behind the chariots of the 
restless conquerors under these great arches ; 
and I wondered whether the Goths themselves 
had pounded at the portals and beaten their 
ruthless way in. 

But Crump wondered quite otherwise, 
his great concern being whether, if I stood 
“blinking there т. ~ h longer, there'd be 
any dinner left at the hotel." 

Brought thus with a rush from the dead 
centuries to the living onc, I glanced once 
more at the Black Gate, and, declining 
Crump's suggestion to stop at the imposing 
Porta Nigra hotel hard by, passed on into the 
small city. The town is so old-fashioned 
that electric trams seem out of place; but 
there they are, all the same. We crossed the 
market square, in the centre of which a 
fountain plays, cool enougl: on hot days, 
but superfluous, according t Crump, when 
the days are dull or rainy. Here, too, is the 
old Rath-haus, at one time us. . as an hotel, 
and with the words“ Red House“ across 
the front wall. On the sidc of this building 
is a Latin inscription, and, when I stopped 
to copy it, Crump became so impatient that 
I had to remind him that Treves had waited 
over twenty centuries for him to get his 
dinner there, and would no doubt be able 
to hang on for another ten minutes, I even 
translated the inscription, which runs: 
“ Ante Romam Treviris stetit annis mille 
trecentis” (Before Rome Treves existed 
thirteen hundred years), and he said he 
didn't believe it; anyway, he was going to 
find something to eat. So, having got my 
own way for once, I smilingly yielded. 

The man opposite us at the dinner-table 
was certainly not fashioned upon the lines of 
Apollo. Crump said he thought he was 
really a wart-hog disguised as a man. 
Still, if he had eaten more quietly and be- 
haved himself with less disregard to the finer 
niceties at table, I should have had to 
rebuke my friend; for a man cannot help 
his face, But he has some control over his 
manners, and Crump's simile seemed to me 
rather rough on the hog. 

A place like Treves is worthy of more time 
than we had at our disposal. We did our 
best, and no man can be expected to do 
more; but we left much unseen that we 
ought to have seen. I told Crump we should 
have to be content with a flying visit round, 
and he, having finished his dinner, said 
he'd try and bear it, if I didn't eram too 
much information into him. So we sallied 
forth, and wandered back through the 
Market Square to the Cathedral, which, I 
told Crump, was one of the oldest churches 
in Germany. He replied that he would take 
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my word for it, but if I went so far as to 
contend that it was also one of the most 
beautiful, he should promptly deny the 
statement, for there was mighty little that 
way to commend it. The place was under- 
going repairs, and in the course of our 
wanderings we got into a part where a 
horror-stricken workman found us, and told 
us it was“ quite forbidden to be. 

" Dear me!" sighed Crump, in affected 
penitence when 1 had translated. Tell 
him we're very sorry, and we won't ever do 
it again. I suppose we're somewhere near 
the Treasure Room, and they can't trust us, 
lf you didn't look so” 

But, taking him by the arm, I hurried him 
out without waiting for any further impu- 
dence. 

A pleasant walk along the Ost Allée, past 
the Provincial Museum, brought us to the 
ruins of the old palace at the south-eastern 
corner of the town. This we scanned from 
the exterior, not having time to hunt up the 
custodian of the grounds; and then, from 
here across the railway and up the hill out- 
side Treves, we made our way to the remains 
of the Roman amphitheatre. One guide- 
book informed us that it would seat in its 
palmy days some 50,000 spectators, whilst 
a second that I had consulted said its capacity 
was from 7,000 to 8,000. One of these was 
obviously wrong, even if the other was not ; 
and after a walk round the weedy, nettle- 
and bramble-covered walls, we came to the 
conclusion that the writer of the first must 
have allowed enthusiasm to triumph over 
probabilities. 

We traced what no doubt were the en- 
trances from the animals’ dens into the 
arena, and tried to picture some of the 
scenes that had taken place in that now 
grass-grown oval. Here were done to death 
the prisoners of the Roman legions in such 
numbers that it is said the glutted brutes 
refused sometimes to slay all the victims 
provided for them, and these latter were then 
armed and made to fight each other, falling 
even willingly upon the sword-points, if so 
they might end the agony and shame of 
their slow death. We think highly of Rome 
and her vast empire, but such scenes as these 
have added nothing to her greatness. 

Yet this Rome beyond the Alps, this 
northern metropolis of the ancient world. 
power, abounds in traces of the men who 
passed this way, and, settling here, left 
ruins which to-day are full of interest to the 
student of bygone times. I do not suppose 
that any thoughts of their far-reaching 
influence filled them as they pressed on, 
conquering and to conquer. Strange beings 
are we all, fulfilling. whether we will or no, 
at least something of the purpose of the 
Creator Who has placed us here; and per- 
haps little realising how deep we make our 
marks. Strange beings we, and happiest 
only when we go our way, set on doing the 
best that in us lies and willing to leave the 
far-off results to Him. 

Back again to the town, and down the 
Sud Allée towards the river we took our 
steps. I was glad that Crump failed to 
remark upon the French aspect of that 
word “ Allée," in the German town, and ask 
me some foolish question as to what I had 
to say now about the Germans being so out- 
and-out Teutonic. How he missed the 
chance I have never guessed, but I was very 
thankful for the small mercy. 

On this road, near the water, are the 
excavated Roman baths. For a small fee 
we were admitted, wandering over the ha!f. 
hidden walls and buildings, and working 
out some rough idea of their original pur- 
pose from the plan we had purchased at the 
gate. But none of these other ruins, interest- 
ing though they be, can compare for grandeur 
with that stern old Black Gate at the 
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northern entrance to Treves. I was minded 
to look up some reference to the Treviri and 
their conquest in Cæsars Commentaries, 
but Crump effectually quashed that idea. 

Call yourself a man !” he cried, “ and 
spring Caesar's horrors on defenceless and 
unsuspecting boys that you pretend to 
interest! 1 wouldn't have believed it, even 
of you. Shame!” 

Put this way, E saw the real wickedness of 
the notion, and promptly dropped it; but 
І told my friend that if we had had more 
time I should have insisted. upon visiting 
the Provincial Museum, where are collections 
from the whole district round— silent his- 
tories in stone and plaster of those restless 
rovers of old. But the irrepressible one 
calmly told me that, so far as he was con- 
cerned, I could * go and gape at the putty 
preservations of the past," but I should have 
to go alone. He was for Treves of to-day 
for the rest of his stay. 

“The old Romans didn't bother about 
us," he said; “апа I don't see why we 
should bother апу more about them." 

And he laughingly led me down to theriver. 

Here, swift transit from ancient things 
to modern, we boarded an electric tram, 
and were soon whirling over the bridge that 
spans the Moselle, and running along its 
farther bank, past huge barracks, to the 
outlying village of Pallien. Treves nestles 
amongst wooded and vine-clad hills, and the 
ridge upon this farther side the stream 
abounds in pieturesque walks, and gives 
opportunities for fairest of views of town and 
country. Upon a prominent portion of this 
high ridge, overlooking the nestling city 
and the winding stream, stands a huge 
column, the Mariensáule, built to commemo- 
rate the inauguration of the cult of the 
Virgin Mary. We climbed the steep ascent 
from Pallien, and eventually came out by 
this memorial, and as we looked out from 
amongst the trees, across the river and the 
busy little city to the hills beyond, Crump 
asked me whether the view of the smiling 
world around us wasn’t worth more than all 
the grubbing about amongst mouldy old 
ruins. To which, having other opinions as 
to the comparative values of either occupa- 
tion, I gave no answer. np 

One thing impressed us both in this little 
suburban trip. Hitherto we had seen 
thriving townships and cleanly villages. 
But the hamlet on the hillside here was 
vastly different. As Crump put it, even 
our “ factoriest of factory districts hadn't 
spots very much dirtier or produced more 
unkempt families to the square yard, or 
worse-smelling garbage on the roadways by 
the doors." 

* I thought we were in a land where every- 
thing was done just so," he quizzed. 
„What about this, anyway ? ” 

(To be continued.) 
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A TRIP ON A WHITSTABLE OYSTER-DREDGER. 


MW What thoughts of succu- 
lent molluscs are recalled as опе reads 
the word. Which of my read«rs who is a 
true lover of the sea would say No to an 
invitation to spend a day on one of the 
hundred odd smacks engaged in the oyster 
industry which has made the little town 
world-famous for its natives “` + 

During the summer months the dredgers 
are engaged in collecting brood” oysters, 
as they are termed, from the flats.“ to be 
deposited for cultivation on the “ beds." 
which are situated in the estuary of the 
Thames, off Whitstable. 

The flats extend from Whitstable to Re- 
culvers—a distance of about nine miles—and 
are some two and a-half miles in breadth. 

Before we start our trip perhaps it would 
be as well to learn something of the life of 
the bivalve. The adult oyster “ spits " its 
many thousands of eggs into the water. 
These are carried away by the sea, and tix 
themselves upon any convenient object. 
At first they appear like tiny flakes of shell, 
but gradually they grow, till, at the age of 
one year, they assume the appearance of the 
oyster and are about an inch and a-half in 
diameter. 

Food is absorbed from the water by 
suction ; and thus the creature grows, until 
maturity is reached in about five years. At 
this age the mollusc is ready for the market. 

Considering the thousands of eggs pro- 
duced by each oyster it might be wondered 
why they should command such a price in 
the market. When, however, we learn how 
many are the enemies our little friend has 
to contend with, the wonder is that so many 
survive the attacks of their foes. But more 
of this anon. 

And now to start our trip. 

As we are working on ' turn-out " tides, 
we must be up betimes to embark on the 
outward turn. 

It must be explained that as the dredgers 
can only work by daylight, and must also 
go out and come in with the tide. they 
always arrange to go out as early as possible, 
to avoid working the '' drudges, " or drag- 
nets, in the dark. Hence the men turn out 
the first day, вау, at one o'clock in the morn- 
Ing, returning ten or eleven hours later. 
Next day they start at 1.45 A.M., then at 
2.30, and so on, later each day, until, after 
embarking at about 9.30 А.м. and returning 
In the evening at 7.30 or 8, they once more 
commence working on ** turn-out” tides. 

Well, we tumble out at half- past two, and 
make our way to the harbour, rubbing our 
еуез and yawning, and half-regretting we 
had not postponed our trip till later tides. 

Running our skiff down the beach to the 
water, we clamber in and, after a short pull, 
reach the side of our smack, which lies 
moored to a buoy some 200 yards from the 
shore. 

Whilst the crew of four makes ready to 
sail, let us look round by lantern-light at our 
craft. She is a snug little vessel, about 
thirty-five feet long by nine feet broad. She 

awa between five and six feet of water, and 
carries one mast. Her tiny cabin is fitted 
with а stove and lockers, but is not suffi- 
ciently high (or shall we say “ deep ") to 
admit of standing upright. Нег hold con- 
sists of a square room covered by a hatch, 
and contains the dredging gear. This con- 
8819 of eight drudges—two to each man 
ene small tubs, ropes. floats, and а 

uscellany of smaller articles. 

к now with a “ Hi—ho—hum " our 
Fy men are hoisting sail to catch the 

ezo strengthening from the north-west 


By Н. ВАЕНАМ. 


At last we cast off, and. with a freshening 
breeze, make for the flats, accompanied on 
either hand by twinkling lights, which mark 
the position. of neighbouring craft in tho 
darkness. As we make our way to the flats 
let us while away the time examining a 
drudge. This consists of two nets, an 
upper and a lower, each about thirty inches 
by eighteen inches, and joined at their long 
sides to open out like two leaves of a book. 
The lower net is of wire chain, and sinks by 
its own weight; the upper is of twine, and 
is floated by pieces of wood, as in the 
diagram. The V-shaped ends are also 
covered by side nets of twine. The whole 
arrangement is attached to a heavy iron 
frame, to which in turn is fastened a rope 
carrying a float of wood at the other end. 

And now. as we approach the flats, the first 
grey light of dawn reveals Herne Вау to 
starboard, and gradually, as twilight gives 
place to glorious day, we discern Reculvers 
Towers three or four miles eastward, with 
Birchington in the distance. 

By this time dredging begins. With a 
cheery word to a neighbouring craft, whose 
* captain" has begged the loan of a couple of 
sacks, we take a tack to landward, shorten 
sail, and lash the helm. Each man has in 


the meantime made ready his drudges, which 
now lic waiting on the port side of the boat. 


At the signal overboard they go, and as the 
boat glides slowly through the water the 
ropes pay out until the nets reach the bottom, 
which is here thirty feet below. The motion 
of the boat has dragged the drudges, which 
are now lying as in the diagram, some 
distance along the floor of the sea. 

The nets are hauled in alternately, and it 
is with feelings of curiosity that we inspect 
the first haul. What monsters of the deep 
are we to see? What secret of the occan is 
to be revealed ? "Truly & curious collection 
is laid open for our inspection as the net is 
emptied on to the deck and the dredger sorts 
out the * brood " from the rubbish. 

Star-fish and crabs by the score, sea 
urchins and whelks, mussels and oysters, 
shells. stones, and seaweed, skates’ and 
squids’ eggs, and a host of marine creatures 
too numerous to mention are laid bare to 
our gaze, and whilst the sorting out goes 
on, energetic crabs scuttle over the deck in 
an indignant endeavour to find à way back 
to the watery home whence they have been 
so unceremoniously dragged. 

Here we see the oyster with his home 
companions—his few friends and his many 
enemies. Among the latter we note the 
* five-finger " starfish, often a foot or more 
from tip to tip, who embraces the unfortu- 
nate mollusc in а suffocating grip, the 


burr or urchin who eats our poor friend's 
ehell, and the dog-whelk who bores holes in 
the ** native's " house and sucks his flesh. 

Not the least interesting of the oyster's 
many enemies is tho mussel, who, although 
not an active foe, commits great ravages 
indirectly. The mussels are found close 
together on the bed of the sea or clinging 
to weed, but, unlike the oyster, who always 
lies flat, they stand up on end. As the 
breeze keeps the water in motion the sand 
in suspension does not settle, but is kept on 
the move. Where, however, the mussels 
lie the sand is arrested and gradually 
accumulates, covering up the oyster, who is 
thus suffocated by the mud gathered by the 
unwitting mussel, 

But what is this our dredger has captured 
in his drudge ? 

Upon examination we sce that the haul ів 
not confined to marine objects only, for here 
is a clay pipe dating back many centuries, 
judging by its shape. In the next drudge 
the man has captured a curiously shaped 
vase, which he assures me is a fairly good 
specimen of Roman pottery, such relics of a 
bygone age being frequently met with. But 
perhaps most curious of all are a bottle of 
ale and one of vinegar, both in an excellent 
state of preservation, which our worthy 
skipper had “ caught” the day before— 


relics no doubt of a fishing or yachting 
expedition from one of the coast towns. 
Our captain informs us that occasionally 
articles of historical and even pecuniary 
value come to light. 

Nor is dredging without ite little excite- 
ment, for sometimes a drudge is caught in 
the rocks and is torn from the grasp of the 
dredger; and here the use of the float is 
apparent. 

Should a drudge be lost overboard, ite 
position is marked by the float, and it can 
thus be recovered by the help of a hook. 

The stern side of dredging is apparent 
when one secs what is brought up when 
dredging over the rough, as one portion 
of the flats is called. Here haul after haul 
consists for the most part of huge masses of 
rock, each perhaps twenty pounds in weight. 
To haul up half a dozen such pieces in one 
net is no mean task, and when one re- 
members that the drudges are worked 
continuously hour after hour one can 
appreciate how arduous the task is, and how 
anxious the men are to get off the rough. 

And now the turn of the tide warns us 
that we must make tracks for home. A 
final tack is taken and then the drudges are 
hauled in for the day. 

While the cook brews tea the rest of tho 
crew collect up the day's capture, stow tho. 


gear away, and, after swabbing down the 
deck, a well-earned rest is taken as the little 
craft glides homewards in the hot noonday 
sun. 

On the homeward journey the “ brood ” 
oysters are sorted from the few marketable 
shellfish that have been taken. Payment 
is only made by results, and a fair day's 
capture works out at about five shillings per 
man. Often, however, the wind is either 
too light or too strong. and then the earnings 
of the men are very scanty, so that one 
hardly stands to make a fortune as an 
oyster-dredger, however much one may 
enjoy a trip on a smack as an amateur. 

Truly did our stalwart captain remark 
as I bade him farewell, “ We ought to be a 
fine hardy race. Britons every опе!” 
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Problem No. 691. 


By Н. Е. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


NOU of No 690.—1, Q—R 6, P x Q (or 

a,b). 2,Kt—Kt4,any move. 3, Kt xP 
mate. (a) B—B 2. 2, Kt « K P, and 3, 
Qx Kt P or Rx Kt mate. 

Pospidil’s is solved by I, К Es, and checks 
with the O or N follow. The next is 1, 
M B3, N:B3. 2, M F4, N:F4. 3, L Alf. 
If N G5. 2, О ЕТ, and 3, P:D3t. The 
next is 1, M H4, O:F8(ora, b, с). 2, M EA, 
О:С6. 3, L AS}. (а) О Еб. 2, M р, 
K E5. 3, P F4}. (b) О F5. 2, N Fit, 
К E5. 3, 0:07{. (c) O G4. 2, M Н5{, 
OES. 3, N Fit. The опе with echo mates 
is 1, L D7, Р 04 (or a, b). 2, О E7, Р:С3. 
3, L А4}. (a) K:F4. 2, 1:05, К G5. 3, 
OG6t. (b) PG6. 2,LG4,PD4. 3, O FG}. 
The next is 1, О D5, K:F5 (or a, b, c, d). 2, 
L C2t, K:G4. 3, L 66}. (a) К:р5. 2, 
N E45, К E5. 3, L СЗ}. (b) Р:Е5. 2, 
Р Daf, and 3, L G8. (c) Р:05. 2, L:D7, 
and 3, L Ебі. (d) P H5. 2, L Gt, and 
3. N or Of. The four-mover is 1, P D6, 
P G5 (or a, b, с, d). 2, M C41, 0:C4 (or e). 
3. О Œt, К D3 or С5. 4, L H7 or N B4}. 
(e) К:С4. 3. L E41, K G. 4, N B5}. 
This kind of play is repeated in (а) P E5. 
2, M D3t, ete. (b) P G2. 2, L C6, О D3. 
3, O B3, К E4. 4. N D2}. (c) P BS. 2, 
L:A7t, К Е4. 3, L E3t, and 4. L ES}. (d) 
N B8. 2, L:B6 or C6, etc. The two new 
versions have also the move 1, O F6, and 
when the K moves, the L is given on D5 or 
E4; and the N to GI or the P to G2 have 
tho replies 2, L:G3 or L:F3, and L:F3 alea 
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follows when P D6. The next has 1, K F2, 
and the new one 1, L Cl. The next of 12 
pieces has 1, M Fl, N D4. 2. L F5t; and if 
O: M; 2, Of; but N: N has 2, L G6. 

Pospisil's No. 62 is К H8; L B7; N АЗ; 
О Сб, Ні. K D5; L Fl; N H3; О А8; 
P A2, C3, E3, EA. F2, F6, H7. Mate in three. 
Our version of April, 1888, is K НІ; L G7; 
N НЗ; О Dl, F6; P BS. K E5; L АЗ; 
N Cl; O H8; P B3, B7, D3, D4, F3.—The 
book can be obtained from A. Stein's 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Potsdam, Germany. 

96 Problems in 2, 3, 4, and 5 moves by 
Fritz af Geijerstam, who was born in 1852 
and died on October 18, 1890, have now been 
published by Ludwig Colijn, and can be 
obtained from F. Englund in Stockholm. 
A three-mover is K A6 ; L D3; N D2; O C4, 
D4 ; P E2, F6, G2, H5. K CH: LHI;MA4, 
Bl; N A3; P A2, A5, B2, C7, D5, G3, G4. 
A four-mover is K Hl: Но: M GI; O Bd; 
P B2, Ez, Еб, ЕЗ, H4. K A2; M C7; 
О D8; P A4, B3, C5, D4, F4, G6. Solvers 
will soon notice that something must be 
done against the M to H7. 

Several Swedish composers have produced 
clever problems, and we can mention here 
one by H. von Düben, which has & very 
unusual solution: К A7; L Bo; N Cl, G2; 
O Dl, D4; P A2, B4, Dt, E3, E5. K D3; 
M CA, ЕЗ; P АЗ, 07. Mate in four. 
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i COLUMN. 
Problem No. 74. 


BLACK 
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Problem No. 75. 
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WHITE 
White to move and draw. 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


Problem No. 76. 
WHITE 


Problem No. 77. 


WHITE 


BLACK 
Black to move and draw. 


BLACK 
Black to move and win. 


4 positions illustrate a strategical 

manœuvre which we have, in a former 
column of some years since, termed The 
Reprisal" It is here shown in situations 
of progressive complexity and difficulty. 
No. 76 occurred not long ago in actual play 
between two Yorkshire experts, and made 
a somewhat surprising and artistic finish. 
No. 77 also occurred in play. Both these 
games we will show in our next draughts 
column. The solution to our last problem, 
which was No. 73, embodies the same sort 
of manceuvre, and is as follows : 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 73. 


Position.—Black men on 6, 7, 12, 23. 
"White men on 14, 16, 31, 32. White to 
move and win, thus: 14—10, 6—15 or 
7—14, then 31—27, and, after Black's next 
capture, White captures three pieces, crowns, 


and wins. We leave the solver to discover 
the win if, after 14— 10, 12—19, 14—3 is 
played. 


GAMES. 
GAME No. 42. —'" DENNY. 


We have lately been showing shots that 
lose. The following is another instance— 
played between Mr. W. T. Broadbent, 
champion of Manchester, and Mr. J. Rouse, 
a Lowestoft club player : 


Black—Broadbent. White Rouse. 
10—14 22—17 7—11 28—24 
93—19 14—18 26—29 1—14 
11—16 17—14 (a)19—23 22—17 
19—15 9—13 14—10 13—22 
16—19 24—20 2— 7 


The following situation illustrates the 
stage where the player might easily take 
the shot the wrong way and lose : 


BLACK 


Т em 3 — 


WHITI 


White to move and draw. 


The losing play continued : 


(b 31—26 — 11—18 94—19 31—26 
22—31 29-5 [== 6- 32-21 
25— 29 8—11 2— 9 95—31 
18—25 15— 8 5—14 97—94 
27— 2 4—11  30—25 31—26 


Broadbent won. 


(a) Mr. Broadbent took a neat shot off 
a Manchester expert upon 2—7 being played 
here. He won thus: 14—10, 7—14. 22— 
17, 13—22, 27—23, 19—26, 30—23, 18—27, 
25—2, 11—18, 32—14, W. wins. ‚ 

(b) The correct way to take the shot !s 
thus: 30—26. 23—30, 27—23. ete. This 
only draws, however, although perhaps 
White's game is preferable. 
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FROM A CLASS-ROOM WINDOW 


Bv PAUL BLAKE. 


E still, my heart! I hear the well-known Cry 
Of “ Billy.” with his big fruit-laden barrow ; 
From every corner see the youngsters fly 
Straight for the booty, swifter than an arrow. 


See how they spend with boyish lack of sense 
Their little all, forgetful of to-morrow ; 

In vain will they regret their lack of pence 
When none will lend, though all will try to borrow: 


The pigs! I watch them from my prison cell, 
A captive till I've done my imposition ; 

P’rape on reflection it is just as well, 
Considering my penniless condition. 


Then comes this thought to ease my vain regret : 
Upon the whole I may come out a winner ; 

By fasting now I feel that I shall get 
A most uncommon appetite for dinner! 
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A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The leory Hunters,” “ The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, ™ etc. etc, 


CHAPTER XVI.—SCIENCE AND COMMON SENSE TRIUMPHANT. 


Hm up on the beach lay the remains of 

the gig. and not far off a dead shark. 
This was Doddie's discovery. He could not 
help feeling gratified at the death of the 


sea-demon, but there was a difficulty in 
connecting it with the casting-up of the 
boat. And he made no attempt to clear 
up the mystery. Sharks are marvellously 
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The British Lion after devouring the New Number: Ha! That was a tasty meal.“ 


tenacious of life; still I think thcre is 
little doubt the monster was killed by a 
splinter of the boat. 

A glance at the latter showed at once 
that it could be of no manner of use except 
for firewood. 

But fire could be of little use in this 
island, except as a means of roasting food 
if they should be lucky enough to find any. 
Or—why not in trying to attract the atten- 
tion of some passing ship, an eventuality 
that was not beyond hoping for ? 

Doddie's walk had made him hungry, 
so he went straight to what he called his 
feeding-ground, and whetted his appetite 
on a dozen or two of natives. 

He did not feel quite so bright this 
morning, nor nearly so hopeful somehow, 
but this he believed was merely the result 
of atmospheric influence, coupled with the 
hardships he had undergone for many days. 

I know," he told himself, what would 
put me as right аз а trivet in no time. Just 
а cup of mother's tea.” 

He laughed aloud as he sat down on a 
stone. Still, his thoughts wandered away 
to the little cosy village by the sea, far 
awa' in bonnie Scotland," and he began to 
wonder what was doing in Bogielea at that 
very moment. Were his people all alive ? 
And Aggie and Jimmie? Somehow he 
always connected the latter two in his 
thoughts just as he mentioned them to- 
gether in his prayers. 

Well, three years take up a goodly amount 
of space in one's short lifetime. 

What would they all think and do if the 
Blazer went home and reported him dead, 


- as he felt sure the Blazer would. 


He looked helplessly away to sea, as if 
his very wishes could cause some dhow or 
barque to heave in sight and take them off 
this dreary isle. Then he started to his 
feet. 

Look here, Doddie,” he said to himself 
aloud, for it does not really matter if one 
talks thus on a Crusoe isle, with nobody 
to look at or listen to one—"' look here, 
old man, you are not going to worry, and 
you are to postpone thinking to a more 
convenient season. Worry plays mischief 
with any young fellow, and care killed a 
cat. Marooned men and castaways must 
study activity, but never brood; besides, 
things do have a way of their own of work- 
ing themselves straight and square that our 
help seems only to hamper.” 

He hurried off now to camp, and found 
Abdla waiting for him somewhat anxiously. 

“Ah, sar, glad you's come... De ebil one 
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do play such pranks last night I not sur- 
prise if he whirl Dr. Dod away in a cloud." 

“Dr. Dod," replied Doddie, “felt а 
trifle dull this morning after the storm, and 
betook himself to the beach for a breather, 
found huge masses of seaweed, a dead 
shark—one of the fellows that desired to 
dine off you, Abdla—and the timbers of the 
captain’s gig——” 

° What, de boat, sar?“ | 

“ The boat, friend. Then Dr. Dod hurried 
off and had ‘some snail, sar,’ and lo! here 
he is alive and well, and with every particle 
of his depression banished to the back of 
Bellfuff. 

But sit down, Abdla. I'm going to give 
you a treat this morning from my store box. 
But there, I brought you some seaweed and 
some snails. Begin on that. Sorry we have 
neither tea nor coffee, but our water tank 
has been replenished, and you shall have 
a beautiful biscuit, Abdla. Do you know 
you awoke me last night, and nearly scared 
my poor little life out of me?” 

“Ah! but, sar, de ebil spirit, he make 
so much bobbery and howl, dat I all 
ashake with fear. I not quite recover." 

Doddie changed the subject in order to 
alter the poor fellow's train of thought. 

* Do you think, Abdla, or half-think, that 
those natives which you so irreverently 
call snails, seem to be fairy food, for though 
very appetising one can work in three score, 
and be able for a good meal afterwards. 
The old fairy ballad, you know, says— 


4! The mair that I ate the hungrier I grew, 
And for a’ that I ate I never felt fu'.' 


©“ So it is evident, Abdla, that if we have 
to remain Crusoes here very long, we must 
have a change of menu. It_is time, there- 
fore, that we were having a consultation 
upon ways and means." 

Good.“ said Abdla, but dis biscuit 
ver’ nice.“ 

“They won't last a fortnight ; then we'll 
be on short commons with a vengeance if 
we don't fall upon some plan to fill our 
larder." 

Doddie had come to the conclusion that 
if Abdla could only be got over his super- 
stitions he would turn out a most com- 
panionable fellow- Crusoe. But not till 
then. 

There was the storm fiend to be laid; 
well, that would take time. for even Doddie 
confessed to himself that the shrieking and 
awful howling he had heard during the gale 
did positively border on the fiendish. 

But he believed he could easily prove 
to Abdla that the death of the men at the 
foot of the rock and the subsequent skele- 
tonising of their bodies could be easily 
accounted for. 

So he showed his friend how to make 
* girns," or snares, to catch rock rabbits. 
They were simplicity itself, for these hyraxes’ 
had never seen human beings before, nor 
knew aught of their tricks and manners. 

The girns, then, were simply formed by 
twisting pieces of string from the rope 
strands, and making these into running 
nooses or loops. They pegged a few of these 
down near the creatures’ runs, and next 
day had managed to catch two of these 
curious animals. 

One was alive, and this one was put in 
a little cage, hurriedly made from pieces 
of wood and branches. 

“ You make some fetish ? ” asked Abdla. 

* No fetish, my friend. I only want to 
show you how the men lost their lives from 
sleeping close under the lee of that rock. 
Come with me to the beach. I am like 
yourself, Abdla—I hate to take life, but 
this is done with a good and scientific pur- 
pose. And the poor little animal will suffer 
neither pain nor inconvenience. My opinion, 
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then," he continued, “is that carbonic 


acid gas—the after-damp of mines—killed 
the sailors.” 


" Yes, ват?” 

“And, if I am right, then placing the 
little cage near the same spot will kill the 
inmate 1n an hour." 

“ [f it does, sar, den I convince." 

Doddie did as he had said he would, and 
the result was that in less than ten minutes 
the hyrax curled itself up as if for a comfort- 
able sleep—but it never woke again. 

" Now," said Doddie, ‘ во much for the 
death of your sailor men; and as regards 
the skeletonising, I am going to place our 
little defunet friend here just where the 
remains of the unfortunate seamen were 
found. In the morning when we come here, 
we will find the bones of the hyrax picked 
as clean and clear as ivory.” 

„But by what?” said Abdla. How 
you going to prove de demons of de rocks 
not come down and pick de bones ? " 

„Tes.“ replied Doddie, " the bones will 
certainly be picked by the demons of the 
rocks, creatures that are invisible to mortal 

eyes by day, simply because they are in 
hiding, being nocturnal in their habits." 

„Good, ват. I delight to be taught.” 

Shortly before sunrise they returned 
again to the rock-foot. 

" You will observe," said Doddie, that 
the sand all round here, although it is white 


and soft, presents everywhere a smooth 
surface.” 


“ Dat is 80, Dr. Dod.” 

* Well, now I place our friend's little 
body here." 

He knelt down on the sand. 

* And all round I make holes in the 
sand." 

“ Oh, that is one fetish." 

* Nothing of the sort, Abdla. I am dig- 
ging ant-pits, 

" Now come along, Abdla, and we shall 
dine. I think I can strike down my score 
to-night, then up the clitfs to camp.” 

In the morning, after breakfast, they 
returned to the beach, and Doddie led his 
fnend to the spot where the dead hyrax 
had been left. 

All had turned out precisely as he had 
predieted. There lay the skeleton hyrax, 
its white bones glistening in the morning 
sun, and in the small pits or traps were 
fully à score of the most active and vicious- 
looking ants that ever eyes beheld. 

Among these were many dead ones, as 
well as severed limbs and even heads, 
showing that, when the ants attempted to 
get out of the trap and only fell back, they 
had quarrelled and fought with each other, 
till only the fittest survived. 

" Abdla," said Doddie, are you con- 
vinced ? " 

„Dr. Dod," was the reply, J am con- 
vince." He bowed low as he spoke. 

“ De science of de gloomy West," he 
added, “ hab conquer de superstition ob 
de golden East." 

“ It is very handsome of you to admit 
as much, Abdla," said Doddie, shaking his 
friend's hand heartily. “Surely you will 
allow now that the evil spirit that howls by 
night is no spirit at all, but a natural syren 
formed in the face of the cliff, like that dis- 
covered at Inverfarikaig." 

Superstition struggled hard for a time in 
Abdla’s soul, but at last it had to quit its 
stronghold. Abdla gave in with good grace, 
for he was nothing if not a gentleman. But 
the honest fellow seemed to be more 
happy in his mind now than before, and 
not only that, but more hopeful. 


They worked better together, too, for the 
common weal. 


The next problem to be solved was that 


of fire and light, for both men were heartily 
tired of eating their food raw. 

The flesh of the hyrax would be most 
nourishing and good if it could be cooked, 
for although seaweed and shellfish were 
excellent au naturel to both Doddie and 
Abdla, raw flesh of any kind would have 
been mort revolting. And so for the time 
being the hyraxes were unmolested. 

When up in the Arctic regions, the men 
of Doddie's ship had captured and killed 
many great sharks, and the livers of these 
yielded an immense quantity of oil. "This 
collection had inspired Doddie with à new 
idea. He opened the stranded. shark, and 
from its liver succeeded in obtaining some 
oi. He knew well enough that this would 
become putrid in a few days, but he had 
collected enough to experiment with. 

"I can make fire," cried Abdla, “ to- 
night when de lamp is all prepare." 

The preparation of the lamp was a very 
simple atfair. The wick was composed of a 
bit of twisted cotton from the medicine 
chest, the lamp itself was a shell picked up 
on the beach; and after sunset Abdla, with 
an apparatus somewhat like the old- 
fashioned “ flint and flourish” of the 
northern Scots, soon produced fire. He had 
rubbed a piece of rag with gunpowder and 
allowed it to catch the sparks. A little more 
gunpowder, with some grass, soon made a 
blaze, and lo! there was light enough for 
the whole evening. 

Sweet and beautiful as the roasted flesh 
of the hyrax is. it can hardly be eaten 
without salt, and this difficulty was at last 
overcome by placing seawater in the hollow 
of a rock and permitting it to dry, then 
adding more, and keeping this up until at 

Јаве they were able to scoop up the sea 
salt by means of a small shell. This was 
certainly not table salt, and would scarce 
have been presentable at a West End club, 
yet it was far better than none at all, and 
so our Crusoes were contented. 

Cooking by a camp-fire even in England, 
where one has everything at hand, is not 
always a mere joke, but if you had—as 
Doddie and Abdla now had—to gather the 
wood under a blistering sun. to lay the 
fire, to place the object to be cooked in 
suitable position and where the smoke 
would not spoil it, and then to sit down to 
attend to it while the perspiration rolled 
off your brow and steamed from your 
scanty clothing, you would, dear reader, 
consider yourself considerably handicapped. 

And while acting as cook, though he never 
complained, Abdla could not help longing 
for the curries of Zanzibar, even as the 
Israelites of old longed for the flesh-pots 
of Egypt. 

No plates had they for that first dinner 
of roast hyrax ; no knives save those they 
carried at their girdles, and no forks save 
their fingers. 

They had the rough sea-wa’ e salt, how- 
ever, and they had a kind of condiment 
which. in his wanderings in the bush, Abdla 
had found, and they had those beautiful 
pink-lined shells, the possession of which 
a monarch might have envied them, to 
quaff their pure soft water from—the real 
Adam's wine, moreover; and they had that 
which is better far than anything else 
where one has to sit down to a scrate 
dinner—namely, contentment and health. 

They had chosen eight bells in the 
afternoon watch as their dinner hour. 
which, I think, was wise, for the sun was 
not then so fiercely hot, and after dinner. 
although they could not talk merrily over 
the dessert, they could at all events 
lounge and yarn; then, on moonlit nights, 
when the bats were out, catching 1 
splendid moths with which the islan 
abounded, they could take a stroll along 
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the beach and see the sea. Ah! one who: 


is possessed of a soul can never tire of 
seeing the sea, and it seems to me that the 
waves used to talk to them ever and always, 
no matter what mood the ocean happened 
to be in. But never a reply had Doddie 
to give except the response of silence. 

There were evenings when the sea was 
in no very placid mood, and appeared to 
chide them in tones of thunder, because 
they longed for home and other lands. 
But far more often the sea waves, breaking 
sibilantly on the fair white sands by their 
feet, seemed to sing to them or speak to 
them with the rippling music of laughing 
childhood. 

All this, when down by the beach; but 
the sea waves had another duty to fulfil, 
in which they never failed, for their distant 
music was a lullaby more sweet by far 
than human voices ever sang. Yet, for all 
this, ever and anon the longing would 
irresistibly come over them to be up and be 
off, off and away to their homes or their 
ships. And it was this very longing, me- 
thinks, that kept up hope in their hearts. 

There were days when this longing was 
greater than on others, when they would 
go wandering away together round the 
cliffs of their island, hardly speaking a word, 
though giving many a glance across the 
waves, or sometimes stopping short in their 
walk to point to some object that ex- 
pectant minds at first glance took for a 


boat, but which would turn out to be but 


a bird afloat 'twixt cliffs and horizon, or 
the fin of some basking shark. 

Almost every day now Doddie took a 
walk inland and climbed his rock. 

Strangely enough, he preferred to go 
alone, and, heedless of the heat, he used 
to lie down on its flat top. and think and 
think and think until his thoughts led him 
away into dreamland, and he was опсо 
more doing his duty on the busy, bustling 
Blazer, or sitting on the sands with Aggie 
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and Jim, near to the twin cottages of cosy 
Bogiclea. 

On such occasions, Doddie was often- 
times awakened by Abdla himself, who 
probably came to tell him that dinner was 
all ready and “ getting cold." 

Getting cold, indeed! Doddie only 
wished it would sometimes ; but, of course, 
this was merely Abdla's joke. 

Yet our hero and his Arab companion 
led by no means an inactive life on their 
island. There was far more to do than 
most people would imagine, and almost 
every hour brought its own particular duty. 

Doddie, after the first day’s dinner, began 
to wonder how he could improve upon the 
set-out of it, and what substitutes he could 
find for forks and plates, There were no 
broad leaves to be found, but after a few 
trials Abdla himself turned out some really 
passable forks, and that was a good step 
towards reform. Then one day Doddie, 
the scientist and geologist, while on a tour 
of discovery, found a new species of bi- 
valve. About nine inches across were 
their shells, and lined with mother-of-pearl. 

He came home that day in a hurry, 

“ Hurrah, Abdla!’’ he shouted, as soon 
ав his head appeared above the cliff top, 
“ Гуе solved the plate puzzle for ever and 
a day." 

And he waved the beautiful shells almost 
wildly over his head. 

They now possessed knives and forks and 
plates, and their list of culinary comforts 
was almost complete. 

I suppose we never are really contented, 
and Abdla, who always appeared to be 
far nearer to Narvana than his young 
friend, still longed for a stewpan. Cooking 
would then be a comfort, he believed, for, 
he told Doddie, all the fat he ever possessed 
was oozing gradually away through his 
pores, and he was shrivelling up into a 
mummy before the red, roasting fire, 

Doddie laughed, but pitied him. 


(To be continued.) 
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Then he sct his brains to work, and went 
off on another geological cruise, with his 
hammer in his hand. It was lucky that he 
had managed to save so valuable a tool 
from the wreck of the gig. There was no 
nonsense about that hammer. It was a 
solid, serviceable article, with a head ав 
hard as that of an Aberdeen Scot, and a 
handful of hickory that could stand any 
amount of rough usage. 

And with it Doddie took great delight 
in going chipping around the cliffs, or out 
among the rocks on a fossil-hunt. Geology 
is, when not carried to excess, a really con- 
templative study. It takes one’s mund 
back into æons long passed away, but at 
does not, on that account, depress the 
student. For it proves to the mind of the 
scientist that a future, even in this world, 
may be built up even as the present has 
been. 

And one day: that sturdy hammer of 
Doddie’s led to two discoveries. 

He was rather late in getting back that 
afternoon. lndecd, he told himself that for 
once in а way he did not mind if the dirner 
did get cold. But Abdla was used to hia 
ways, and when at long last his towsy bare 
head did appear above the precipice, Abdla 
was delighted to notice that there war a 
smile upon that red-brown face of his 
which was positively pleasant to behold. 

" Abdla," he cried, for Doddie always 
liked to have the first word: anybody 
else might have the last. Abdla, mon 
ami, catch hold of that branch above you. 
Im going to astonish you, and I don't 
wish you to fall." 

“ But first and foremost eat you dinner, 
sar, for de chicken is done to a turn—de 
hay-ricks, as you call it.” 

That's a good old boy. You're a broth 
of a cook, Abdla. Well, I'll have a tuck 
in, and then tell you what I have found, 
so that the heart of Abdla may rejoice and 
be exceeding glad." 


Author of “A Bedaiein Captive,” “The Equine God," ete, etc, 


THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COoLRBECR, 


CHAPTER XIV.—TNE RECOVERY OF THE EMERALD. 


HERE аго you staying ?”’ asked tho 

„ , padre. when they wero in the street. 

„ At Lucio's," answered Mike. 

" Then we will go there," said the padre. 

Lucio з posada is away from the crowd, 
and he will find a room for us where we can 

quite alone.” 

No other word was spoken. They 
traversed strect after street, wending their 
Way toward the outskirts in the direction 
п Lucio 8 posada, the padre lost in thought 
a Mike and Terence wondering whether 

е emerald had melted away. Ho was 
ELE when they went into the casino, 
aa that might have been only a passing 
asi from the face of the fickle goddess 
сорилд him to plunge more deeply. 16 

55 too much to hope that she had favoured 

m all the while. 
vod room, Lucio, and dinner as soon as 
the Can serve it," said the padre, when 
ка reached the posada. “Not the common 

«m mind. We want to be alone." 

um ON you must go upstairs, padre." 
1 ае do. Bring up the meal— 
disturbed " ndy ; and see that we are not 

He showed them into a room panelled 

m another and overlooking the street. 


The panels were thin, and in one place 
cracked, and Lucio never gave a thought 
to the miner, a half-caste like, the other 
two, who was asleep, or supposed to be 
asleep, beyond the partition, As a matter 
of fact, the entrance of the padre and his 
companions had roused him. Не recog. 
nised the padre's voice, and heard him 
кау “ We want to be alone," and that was 
renson enough for him, base as he wns, 
and with no scruples about eavesdropping, 
to lie still and listen. He might hear some- 
thing that he could turn to his own advan- 
tage, and if he were discovered he could 
pretend that he had slept through the whole 
of the conversation and heard nothing at 
all. 

* Have the others, Quiller and Will, re- 
turned to the village ? asked the padre, 
while dinner was preparing, and with no 
suspicion of a secret listener. 

* Yes," said Terence; the day before 
yesterday." 

“With the silver?” 
half-caste pricked his ears. 

* Yes," said Terence again; but the 
mules have been unloaded. We couldn't 
kape the poor bastes waitin' until your 
But the silver’s 


and the hidden 


riverence came back agin. 


there, in tho comedor, and ye can have your 
choice av any two o' the packages, as we 
agreed. 

I ought to have stayed yes, I ought to 
have stayed," said the padre, regretfully, 
but I didn't expect you back so early.” 

Nor should we ha’ been but for Mike." 

" Mike—Miguel! He hasn't been with 
you?" 

“ Sure, апа he has. Ask him ? ” 

Have you, Miguel?“ 

The bhoy says во. I must ha’ been. 
I couldn't ha dramed it not I. And whin 
we got there, sure, I had to set to and help 
‘em, and, untherstandin' the thrade, во to 
spake, we had the silver out, and shtamped, 
and smilted, and run into bars in double and 
quick time.” 

The padre was amazed. He looked 
incredulously from one to the other. His 
powers of observation were acute, and he 
could draw a conclusion as quickly as most 
men. His amazement was increased by the 
manner in which they referred to each other. 
" Then you didn't meet in the village?” 
said he. 

" No," responded Mike. “ We mit on the 
way. They pulled me out; half dead, 
begorra! from the Cazadero, (barrarica, 
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down which, like a clumsy omadhaun, I'd 
shlipped, and fallen, and I just went wid 
'em for company.“ 

But — began the padre, when he 
was stopped by Lucio bringing in the meal. 
" You shall tell me about it over the dinner," 
and he waited until Lucio had laid the 
cloth with a flourish, notwithstanding its 
spottiness, that would have done justice 
to the finest napery, and placed the dishes 
in order before them. He seemed inclined 
to linger, but the padre said, “ That will 
do, Lucio. . If we want anything more we'll 
call you. And, remember, this room is 
ours. No one else must be shown in here." 

Lucio bowed and retired. His curiosity 
was awakened by the padre's insistence 
upon privacy. What secret matter were 
these three consulting about? He would 
have liked to know. But he shrugged his 
shoulders, and went about his business, 
never dreaming of the half-caste in the next 
room. 

The tale told by Terencio over the clatter 
of the dishes was only heard in snatches 
by the eavesdropper. This same clatter, 
however, enabled him, without betrayal, 
to slip from his couch and creep over the 
floor to the crack in the panel. While he 
was sure of the padre's voice, he was not so 
sure of Mike's, and Terence's was strange 
to him. With his eye glued to the crack 
he watched them, and was surprised to dis- 
cover that the third, and unknown, voice 
sounding most while the dinner was in 
hand, was the voice of a muchach. He 
gathered enough to inform him that, with 
the special permission of the Topa, he and 
Mike and two others had visited the 
famous silver mine and brought back a 
goodly store of ingots, part of which were to 
be handed over to the padre. 

The padre broke into the recital of the 
story with short, sharp questions, eliciting 
every point of interest, and endeavouring to 
ascertain whether there was the slighteet 
possibility of picking up the trail. He 
remembered the roar of the waters, the 
echoing darkness of the tunnel, the shadowy 


finger of the purple monolith ; and he was. 


greatly disappointed at Mike's confident 
assertion, repeated again and again, that it 
would be impossible for them to hit upon 
the track from the great rock to the gorge 
of the thundering cataract. Closely blind- 
folded as they had been, and probably 
twisting and curving on the backs of the 
mules, he could not say in what direction 
they had gone. But the padre clung to the 
hope that the track would be struck by some 
other adventurer, if not by Mike and the 
rest, and that he would be able to possess 
himself, through this other adventurer, 
of this inexhaustible store. It was one 
point gained, at any rate, that from the 
village the mine lay somewhere beyond the 
Cazadero barranca. 

When they pushed back their chairs 
from the table the eavesdropper, having 
satisfied his vision to the full, and imprinted 
Terence's appearance upon his memory 
the other two were well known to him— 
turned his ear to the crack, the better to 
cateh the remaining part of the conversa- 
tion. And as it turned out the remain- 
ing part was the more interesting. It 
excited his cupidity to a violent degree. 
and set him plotting for that which would 
give him a welcome easo from labour and a 
prolonged indulgence of his low desires. 

“ And you have come down to Iquique," 
said the padre, “ to fetch me back that I 
may select at once my share of the silver." 

*! Sure, and we've come to fetch ye back," 
said Mike, “ and to fetch back wid ye the 
lovely imerald, padre, that ye twisted from 


Terry's chain. The silver—your share av 
it—can wait.” 
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“The emerald, Miguel! How do you 
know about the emerald ? " and the padre's 
fat face grew a shade paler. 

“ Quiller told me, your riverence,” 

“ Did Quiller disturb the tabernacula? " 

Faith! and what else could he do, seein’ 
that ye were away, and not a word, begorra ! 
to say where ye wer? gone." 

“ Did you see the chain. Miguel?“ 

“ And handled it, and sorry I was to find 
the finest o' the jewele broken away. It 
wasn't worthy av ye," and there was a look 
of reproach in the Irishman's eyes. 

“I didn't steal it, Miguel," said the 
padre. who had grown paler still, and felt 
the reproach keenly. His head had dropped, 
too, from a sense of shame, for Terence was 
looking at him with steady and solemn 
eyes, | 

“ What then ? " asked Mike. sharply. 

* 1 took it as a loan, and meant to restore 
it.“ replied the priest. “I could have 
won more than the emerald was worth, 
and returned with it, and a pouch full of 
gold besides. Ah! the emerald should have 
been restored," he went оп airily. ‘І was 
winning when you found me in the casino.“ 

“And losin’, begorra!—winnin' and 
losin’,” said Mike, bitterly, “and losin’ 
more than winnin', padre, if you'll shtnke 
the balance now. Isn't it go ? 

“Maybe. But I hadn't gone far enough. 
My luck would have turned. It was 
turning." 

„The merest thrifle, to lure ye оп. For 
what do the owners o' the casinos kapo 
their doors open if the luck isn't theirs in the 
long run—answer me that ? "' 

" А steady man, with his wits about him, 
and money enough, can break the casinos, 
Miguel, if he pursues a certain plan.” 

“ And that certain plan, bedad ! has niver 
yet been invinted, padre, and niver will. 
When the flies have invinted a certain plan 
to cireumvent the spiders, and suck the 
swate gluey juice from the lines о’ the webs 
uncaught, then, padre, will the gamesters 
escape wid a beautiful fortune from the 
tables av the casinos—not before. But we 
may 8ail for iver and a day on this tack. and 
niver come a furlong nearer to the end 
av the wurruld. What we want to know, 
Terence and I, is, here is the imerald ? ”’ 

Safe. Miguel—perfectly safe," said the 
padre, and the half-caste pressed his ear 
to the panel. 

“ Arrah ! now, and it's myself that's glad 
to hear ye say that same," answered Mike, 
in a tone of relief. But where?“ 

“ Pawned to an acquaintance of mine, 
Miguel. A large advance he made me 

certainly, but he will relinquish the emerald 
if the money is forthcoming—the money, 
with a reasonable interest.” 

And have ye the money? 

* Not the whole of it. Part of it has gone, 
you see, in the play of the last two days. 
But then there is the silver." 

“ Av course, there is the silver,” re- 
sponded Mike, “ your own ingots, padre," 
at which the priest, who had recovered his 
colour, grew pale again. He had not 
thought of the evanishment of his own por- 
tion of the spoil. “ We had better go to 
this acquaintance av yours at wance. The 
jewel will be safer in our hands tban his. 


We can make an arrangement wid him for 
the amount that's lackin'.“ 


" But I said it was perfectly safe with 
him." 

So ye did; but it was your word, padre, 
not mine. Roth Terence and I wil be 
better satisficd, and so would Quiller and 
Will, if they were here, to know that the 
imerald is in our own possession. We've 
finished the male, and there's nothin’ to 
kape us. Why shouldn’t we go at wance ? 
Then, if we git the jewel—and bedad ! we 


. have 


must have it—we can shtart for the village 
wid the dawn. The air is a powerful sight 
healthier there, Im thinkin’, than in 
lquaque.” 

They were not aware that before they 
turned the corner of the street in which the 
posada was situated. a hastily dressed half. 
caste slipped out of the door and followed 
them. He kept at a safe distance, and was 
careful not to attract attention; but he 
dogged their footsteps, nevertheless. lf 
they had had occasion to turn back. when 
they had rounded a corner, and were out of 
sight, they would have come plump againat 
him, face to face, and he might have betrayed 
himself by а start at the sudden and un. 
expected encounter; but they went on 
steadily. and steadily he followed them, 
always contriving to catch a glimpse of the 
three before they took the next turn. They 
haked before a little store in a quiet part 
of the town. He halted too, and turned 
as if he had missed his way, or was uncer- 
tain about the street he was in. When he 
wheeled round again they hid vanished. 
He sauntered along to the window of the 
store, and there came to а standstill, 
examining the scanty contents of the win- 
dow with the air of a possible purchaser. 
The three were inside. 

The keeper of the store was an Indian, 
pure blooded, or nearly so. He did not hide 
his satisfaction at the reappearance of tho 
padre. Ncenting further business, and with 
the impression that the two companions 
had come to pledge their credit on the 
padre’s behalf, he greeted them pleasantly, 
and asked. in his suavest. manner, in what 
way he could oblige them. But his face 
fell at the padre's first words— 

“ We have come for the emerald, Mateo.” 

" For the emerald! But, padre, I am 
afraid the emerald cannot be produced.” 

" How is that, Mateo? I left it here 
with you.” 

“ But, padre, you would not expect that 
I should keep so precious a jewel on my 
poor premises ? I might be robbed of ít. 
Men have been killed for leas. Still, if you 

brought the money " and he 
looked at him doubtfully, and then glanced 
at Mike and Terence. 

“ The money will be paid you.“ 

In full, with the interest ?"' 

“ Ciertamente “ retorted the padre, with 
a touch of anger. “What think you, 
Mateo? Are we rogues ? "' 

* These two I have not seen before.” 

“They are my very good friends.“ 

“Then they are not rogues. And have 
you brought the money ? Can you pay me 
now?“ | 

“Listen to him! Pay you now! Do 
we carry fortunes about in our pouches 
through the streets of Iquique? We will 
pay you one half of the sum you advanced 
upon it, and the other half, with the interest, 
we will send you by this day week.” e 

“I must have the money in full, with 
the interest, before I part with the emerald. 

“ Diablo! you must," said the padre 
losing his temper. “ But the emerald is not 
yours." 

“Until the money is paid—yes! The 
money is mine. or the emerald. which you 
like," answered the storekeeper, quietly. 

“ Апа you will not take my word for the 
return of the money ? " 

** No, padre," and he smiled. 

Nor the words of these two 
mine?“ 

I do not know them." .- 

But you know me.“ 

„That is why I refuse, padre.“ Е 

„Our signatures, then, to а bond! 


friends of 


"It would be worthless to me. The 
emerald is safer than your bond.” The 
They had reached an impasse. 


[padre 
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padre was beside himself, and began to 
storm violently ; but the broker would not 
budge from his position. Mike and Terence 
stood by, taking no part in the conversation, 
and, from what they knew of the padre, 
sympathising rather with the broker than 
with him. There was a certain stubborn 
passivity about the man in face of the 
padre's tirade which thoroughly convinced 
them that unless something more could be 
done they would have to leave without the 
emerald. 

Terence bethought him of the feathers. 
The Topa's words came back to him. Did 
he know that the padre was accustomed to 
deal with this Indian broker? Had he 
guessed that the emerald would be taken to 
him? He would not have mentioned the 
feathers so particularly if he had not 
surmised that they might be serviceable. 
Terence determined to try them. 

„Faith. Mateo, and we do not blame ye 
for refusin’ to accept either the words or 
the bond av two perfect strangers to ye like 
Mike and myself. And so far as the padre 
is concerned, well, ye know wan another. 
I've nothin’ to say about that. But maybe 
yell take my word alone, and no bond ll 
be needed, on the authority o' these?“ 
and he drew out tbe feathers and held them 
before Lis eyes. 
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Immediately Mateo's calmness broke up 
by a sudden gust of emotion, and he bent 
to examine the feathers. No agitated was 
he that his hand shook and his lips 


trembled. * Where did you get these?” 
he faltered. 
“from the Тора Inca Yupanqui,” 


answered Terence,“ as a proof of his friend- 
ship and gratitude." 

“ Ah!” he ejaculated, reverently saluting 
them. 

Are they sufficient, with my promise 
that the money ye are entitled to shall be 
sent without delay * " asked Terence. 

“ Quite," and he regarded ‘Terence with 
an expression of wonder. “I will fetch 
the emerald. It is yours, then, not the 
padre's ? 

" Yes--the Topa's gift, as the feathers 
are the Topa’s loan," answered Terence, re- 
placing the feathers carefully in his bosom, 
while the padre, his resentment ропе, 
stared at him in blank amazement. 

While Mateo went for the jewel Mike 
examined a case of revolvers which lay upon 
the counter. The light was dim, and to seo 
them the better he carried them to the door. 
There, taking one of the revolvers from the 
case, he clicked the trigger to see whether 
the action was perfect, The effect sur- 
prised him, A man who маз standing by 


the window took to his heels, scared by the 
movement, and Mike laughed as he watched 


h 


im until the tears came into his eyes. 


He 


noticed that he was a half.caste, and that he 


ran for his life. 


To Mike it seemed a ridicu- 


lous thing that so simple and innocent ап 


action should frighten the 


man, and in- 


expressibly foolish that. the man should 
imagine he had come to the door expressly 


to shoot him. 


He tried the other revolver 


in the game way. found that both of them 
worked satisfactorily, and returned to the 
counter with the laugh still rippling over his 
sunny face. 


it 


The emerald was restored. Terence took 


charge of it, and, to Mateo’s delight, placed 


beside the feathers. The padre reluctantly 


counted out the half of the advance which 
had been made to him, and the promise 


Ww 
st 


in а few days. 


as renewed that the other half, with the 
ipulated interest, should be forwarded 
Mike asked the price of the 


revolvers, and without demur, on Mateo's 
assurance that they were a good pair, paid 
for them, and obtained an ample supply of 
cartridges also. 


" You have weapons of your own, Miguel,” 


said the padre, 


Q 


" Yes," answered Mike; “these are for 
M э 
ulller. 


(To be continu d.) 
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A TWELVE MONTHS 
Dv Rev. В. E. Evans, M.A., 


HOLIDAY. 


Author of “Trials of a Guardian," “A Premature Awakening,” etc. 


з the months came and went Trevor's 
improvement in bodily health was more 
and more marked, and, as we have seen, his 
timidity of manner had disappeared. Ніз 
courage now was, if anything, of a higher 
standard than that of the average boy of 
his age, and he had acquired a decided taste 
for adventure, Such was the change that 
could be wrought by a healthy out-of-door 
life for six months tn the year. 

Letters frequently arrived at Llandewi 
from Captain Meredith. The business that 
had taken him out to Brazil was proving 
more successful than he had anticipated, 
and he wrote to say that he had a tempting 
offer to dispose of his property out there. 
However, he had not yet decided what to 
do in the matter. 

“The village is full o' visitors this summer,” 
remarked Bill Davies one fine morning, 
closing the door of the lifeboat house with a 
bang. Thay comes around here and asks 
all sorta o' questions about the old boat, but 
worst of all they can't see the collecting 
box until I points it out to em.“ 

“That's too bad," returned Trevor. 

* Ah, well, as I often says," continued 
the coxswain philosophically, “ some people's 
got uncommon bad eyesight. They always 
seem to want something for their money. 
Get up a bazaar, now, and they'll shell out 
somewhat handsome," and he glanced 
critically at а poster announcing a forth- 
coming ќе in support of the local infirmary. 

* Well, I hope the Féte will prove a huge 
success," said Trevor, “for the infirmary 
is badly in need of funds." 

“No's the Lifeboat Institution. But there, 
one helps t’other in a way, and both does 
the same kind o' work—saving life. Lemme 
see, now—the new passon what's come to take 
the place o' th’ old passon for a bit of a 
change is one o' the joint Seccitaries, ain't 
0 7 9 

“ Yes, "There's his name at the bottom 
of the poster—the Rev. Griffith Harris." 


CHAPTER VI.—THE MAN FROM THE SEA. 


Ah, yes. So "tis, so tis. Curious chap 
the new passon, with a queer taste in names. 
Calls himself a local demon.” 

" You mean locum tenens," 
Trevor. 

" Locum tenens? Can't make head or 
tail o' that, but local demon is plain English, 
ain't it?” 

“Its wrong, anyhow. Locum tenens is 
Latin for somebody holding the place of an- 
other for a time, во you see it’s quite correct." 

" Maybe, maybe," replied the sailor, 
doubtfully, “ but local demon's taken my 
fancy, and it's plain straightforr ard English.“ 

Preparations for the Fite were being 
pushed rapidly forward, as much of its suc- 
cess would depend upon the presence of the 
visitors, A large field near the village had 
been lent for the purpose. and committees 
had met to appoint stall-holders and arrange 
other details. 

Mr. Jones seemed to hold himself aloof 
from all the proceedings, though he heartily 
wished them success, Trevor could not 
understand this attitude, and begged him 
to take an active part in the proceedings. 

“ No, my lad, they don't want me," he 
replied. “І believe the people look upon 
me as a rolling stone, but one, nevertheless, 
that has gathered some moss in its travels," 
he continued. with a smile, and therefore 
open to suspicion, I suppose." 

“ You were born in the village, were you 
not, Mr. Jones? 

“ Yes, which perhaps explains matters a 
little," he replied laughingly. 

That afternoon they walked through the 
village, when Mr. Jones stopped outside a 
little general shop. 

“ There,” said he, “is the place where I 
was born and bred." 

Trevor had noticed in the past that the 
gio who lived in the larger houses at 

landewi had fought shy of his elderly com- 
panion, The majority of them had sprung 
from lowly homes, but had made for them- 


corrected 


selves an assured position in the professional 


or commercial world. 


What Mr. Jones was 


nobody seemed to know, as they had heard 
little of his doings since he left the village in 
his boyhood to make his way in the world. 
In this uncertainty he was content to let 
them remain, and seemed indifferent to their 
attitude. 


“ He's not a man whose acquaintance ів to 


be cultivated," was the verdict of Mr. Jere- 
miah Jenkins, who had retired to Llandewi 
after making & small fortune in tallow. 


“ There seems to be something mysterious 


about the man," remarked ‘Thompson the 


lawver. 


"He should tell us something 


about himself if he wishes to be received in 
Our society.” 


" Perhaps he doesn't wish to do 80," 


commented the Rev. Griffith Harris dryly. 


"Oh, of course, it's all very well for you 


to say so," replied Thompson in what he 
considered his bluff hearty manner. but we 


are men of the world, you know. 


This man 


Jones may be a retired pawnbroker for all 
you know to the contrary, or even an East- 
end sweater." 


“Mr. Jones has a clever face, but, what 


is infinitely better, a good and honest one, 


said the curate warmly. 


** Of his kindness of 


heart I have known of more than one instance, 
and I am certain that if you welcome him in 


b 


our midst you will eventually find you have 
cen entertaining an angel unawares. 
Notwithstanding the curate’s outspoken 


words the committee of the forthcoming 
Féte sent no invitation to Mr. Jones, but 


ignored his very existence. 


о 


ee 


Acting on his 
wn initiative, Mr. Harris called at the 
Nest" with some tickets, and found 


Mr. Jones and Trevor in the old coach-house, 


b 


jacket. I'll take a turn, please. 


изу engaged in ball-punching. 


“ Ha, ha.” laughed the curate, doffing his 
I feel во 


annoyed that I must work it out on some- 
thing." 


Trevor yielded his place to him. 


There, I feel better now! he exclaimed 
after a brisk ten minutes. Mr. Jones, I've 
brought some tickets for the Féte in the hope 
that you'll take one or two." 

“ How many have you ? " 

* Let me see, I have a dozen altogether." 

* Right ; ГИ take the lot." 

Mr. Harris looked astonished. ‘ Oh, I 
say, Mr. Jones," he began, " you mustn't 
think I'm presuming on your good nature." 

“Don’t think anything at all about it, 
my dear fellow, I am always pleased i 

“Mr. Jones! Mr. Jones! Where are 
you, sir?” 

E. was his landlady's voice that interrupted 
them. 

Here's the postman with another of them 
registered parcels for you, sir, and he won't 
go fill you sign for it, sir." 

dhe came out to them with a small brown- 
peber parcel, and Mr. Jones duly signed the 
rapt. Then he returned to his companions. 

This is going to be a working day for 
ma," he remarked. “ Are you busy to-day, 
Mr. Farris ? If not, I shall be glad of your 
help." 


а few hours certainly," replied Mr. Harris 


айй». 

^ What I am about to show you is to be 
kept > secret, remember," said Mr. Jones, 
with a laugh, as he led the way to the house. 
„Trevor shall come with us as well, if he'll 
promiso to be quiet, and not make a noise, 
fo. { ‘пож he can keep a secret.” 

m nis room he opened the parcel, and dis- 
Played & quantity of printed sheets. 

These," he explained, are the final 
proof-sheets of my work оп JEgypto-Jewish 
Architecture, written for the syndicate of 
the Oxbridge University Press." 

Trevor looked bewildered, and Mr. Harris 
Bank back in his chair and gasped. 

„What? he almost shouted as soon as 
he recovered the use of speech. “ Are you 
the—THE world-famed discoverer and arch- 
teologist, Robert Jones ? "' 

Mr. Jones laughed. 

“ The—THE,” he mimicked. “ Yes, I'm 
Robert Jones, and very much at your ser- 
vice. As for being world-famed, I don't 
know so much about that, but I've made use 
of the talents that the Almighty has bestowed 
оп me. And now, let us go to work. Trevor 
I8 at liberty to slip out as soon as he finds 
the subject too dry for his young taste.” 

But Trevor did not slip out. On the 
Contrary, he remained and listened with 
eager attention to the absorbing account of 
the discoveries Mr. Jones had made in his 
wanderings, The discussions between the 
two men were also highly interesting, for the 

m lenens was a good Hebrew scholar, 
and quite a match for Mr. Jones in that 
language, 

The afternoon wore on, and tea and cake 
Were brought in and discussed. Then they 
turned again to the proof-sheets until the 
evening twilight darkened the room, when 

„ Harris arose with evident reluctance. 

h I must tear myself away, Mr. Jones," 
ə said, with a sigh. It has been an after- 
Doon of deep interest, and I greatly appre- 
late the honour you have done me. 
Honour? Pooh! Nonsense! I was very 
d of your help. The work will bo 
ished to-night, with many thanks to you, 
s 80 to-morrow will see me bound for 
ndon.” 
i As he had said, Mr. Jones took his depar- 
n the following morning, but would return 
û due time for the Féte. During the next 
ad days Trevor found that Llandewi was, 
a d all, a very lonely place, as the absence 
je Jones caused quite a blank in his life. 
ih Rowlands too waa busy on the farm, so 
he was loft more than ever to his own 


I'm not busy to-day, and can spare you 
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One morning as he walked aimlessly along 
the beach, the sight of the sand-dunes across 
the bay shining like gold in the sun reminded 
him of Tom Roberts and his little farin on the 
marsh. He had seen him on a few occasions 
since his rescue from the waves, but had not 
gone over to his house. It was a glorious 
day, the water looked inviting, and the 
Saucy Sally was lying idle. Why should 
he not sail across and pay a visit to his 
rescuer and his wife ? 

He at once retraced his steps and, hurrying 
to Craig Ddu, informed his mother of his 
intention to take a trip across the bay. 
Then, making his way back to the beach, 
he waded out to the Saucy Sally, and, having 
set the sail and raised the anchor, he steered 
her out through the mouth of the river. 

Nep sounded his usual note of warning as 
Trevor crossed the little courtyard in front of 
the farmhouse, and Mrs. Reberts hurried to 
the door. 

“ Well, dearie dearie me, this be a pleasant 
surprise!“ she exclaimed when she saw who 
her.visitor was. '' My man be out in the 
two-acre across the marsh, but he'll be back 
afore long. Come inside, boyo, and sit 
thee down." 

Tom Roberts himself appeared presently, 
and they sat down to their midday meal. 

What be'est 'ee doing to amuse tha'self, 
boyo ? " asked Roberts. 

So Trevor told him of his doings at 
Llandewi. 

Thee hasn't been out fishing for sand- 
dabs, eh? 

“ No," said Trevor. “ And I don't know 
what sand-dabs are." 

“They be small flat fish as are caught at 
the edge of the tide. It 'ud be nice for 'ee 
to go out some night a-fishing for em.“ 

'Trevor remarked he thought he should like 
to do so. 

“ Ey'll tell ’ee what then, boyo,” said 
Roberts. Ey've took a fancy to ee, ey 
have, and ey'll come over in the boat to 
fetch ‘ee some night. There be far finer 
sport on the Llandine sands than ever 'ce 
can have at Llandewi, for there bain't never 
a stone to tear the nets on this side. What 
night could 'ee come, boyo ? " 

After a little discussion it was arranged 
that Roberta should sail across the following 
night, and that Trevor should wait for him 
on the sands. The time of meeting was 
fixed for two o'clock in the morning, when 
the tide would serve them, best. 

A tour of the farm was then made, after 
which Trevor returned to his boat and sailed 
back to Llandewi. 

The following evening he went early to 
bed and set his alarum clock to go at half-past 
one. When it awakened him the moon 
was shining full in through the window, 
80 that he had no need to light his candle 
to dress by. He left the house as quietly as 
possible, and walked down to the sands. 

It was terribly lonely out there and rather 
cold. The sea looked dark and forbidding, 
save where a silver track was thrown across 
it by the moon. Across the river the hills 
and cliffs stood out black as ink against the 
sky, and the roar of the incoming waves and 
the screech of the sea-birds filled the air 
with an eerie sound. 

At last Tom Roberts’s boat sailed into the 
silver path of the moon and a hail came across 
the water. 

* Ahoi ! " 

The sound of a human voice, though he 
expected it, startled him somewhat, but he 
returned the hail and presently the boat 
drew nearer, and ran her nose into the sand. 
Trevor waded out, and, having clambered in, 
helped Tom Roberts to push her off with the 
oars, 

The trip was enjoyable for its very novelty, 
and Trevor steered the little barque safely 
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across the bay. Skirting the Llandine sands 
for some little distance, Tom Roberts at 
length cast anchor. The large net was then 
carefully taken out and, having been un- 
folded, Trevor took one end and Roberts the 
other. 

They waded through the water dragging 
the net between them, Trevor at the end 


near the shore and Roberts farther out with 


the water over his knees. After wading' a 
short distance Roberts brought his end of 
the net in towards the shore and it was 
dragged on to the sands. At the first haul 
about half a dozen fish were caught. 

Despite the water and the cold, Trevor 
hugely enjoyed the sport, and when Roberts 
declared it was time to give up he did во 
with regret. Е 

And now, boyo, thee'l come to Marsh 
Farm and have some breakfast afore ey 
takes thee back to Llandewi in the boat," 
said Roberts. ''See, the day be near 
breaking." 

In the east a faint grey light streaked the 
horizon, and the wind stirred as though 
heralding the birth of a new day. In silence 
they packed up the net and placed it in the 
boat, then Tom Roberts raised the anchor 
and steered her towards his home. The fish 
were thrown into a basket ready to be taken 
ashore, and Trevor sat: quietly in the bows, 
gazing out across the dark waters. Every 
moment the light in the east grew stronger, 
but the clouds that had hurried up obscured 
the moon so that the fairy path of silver 
across the waters was blotted out. 

Across the bay were the lights of the rail- 
way at Llandewi shining as they did on the 
night of his adventure. How brightly they 
gleamed, he thought. But what was that 
dark object far before them upon the water ? 
He leaned forward and peered intently into 
the gloom, but could not distinguish what it 
was. Soon afterwards the mvon shone 
through a rift in the clouds and showed the 
object to be a boat drifting slowly towards 
them. 

“ Roberts! There's а boat on the water ! ” 
he shouted. 

“ Ay, ay, а boat indeed! It be drifted 
away from somewhere, I suppose." 

As they drew nearer they saw she had 
grounded on the sands. Roberts threw out 
the anchor, and both of them plunged into 
the water and waded to the waif of the sea. 
Roberts reached her first, and, having looked 
within, recoiled with horror. 

There be a man in her, and dead too,” 
he cried hoarsely. '' Foul play! Foul play ! 
For 'tis murdered 'a be! 

(To be continued.) 
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THE Lost BALL: “That last knock nearly did 
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RAILING AND DRIFTING FOR 


r was during a spell of heat in an un- 
` usually hot August that the writer 
found himself alone in Torquay. In the 
oppressive still air the slightest exertion 
speodily produced discomfort. Even the 
very small amount of energy attendant upon 
clambering to the top of a motor-bus and 
thus getting away from the town was 
lacking. Lounging alone was possible, 
and this eminently unsatisfactory and un- 
satisfving. Two days spent, or, rather, 
was'ed, thus, and I nearly died of weariness, 
Complete rest is delightful in the abstract, 
but how very soon it palls ! 

Chatting casually with boatmen by tho 
harbour is an unexciting method of killing 
time, yet it was by this means that I became 
aware of the fact that most of the fishing 
was carried on by night. Then came the 
great idea! If it were too hot to bestir 
during the day—and it certainly was—why 
not go out with the boats for the night ? 
Nothing particularly original about it, true ; 
but at the moment it came to me as the most 
original thing that had ever occurred to a 
work-ridden Londoner. 

Very few inquiries revealed that a certain 
Enoch 8 and his partner * Queenong ” 
(why " Queenong " 1 could not find out; 
] knew him by no other name, and the most 
searching inquiries did not discover the 
origin of this curious sobriquet) were most 
respectable people; that they went out 
" drifting" at nights, and that no doubt 
they would welcome a passenger, if only for 
his company. They sailed at about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Straightway I 
made an appointment by proxy. 

Four o'clock saw me at the Fisherman's 
Rest." I had rigged myself out in my 
oldest flannels and carried a light overcoat. 
Something in the shape of the latter I had 
been counselled to bring by my harbour-side 
friends, and I brought it rather unwillingly. 
Nevertheless, before the night was out | was 
wishing for travelling rugs. Hot as the days 
were, the nights, on the water at any rate, 
were chilly, to say the least of it. 

Upon their arrival, a few minutes after 
four, Enoch and“ Queenong " were pointed 
out to me. Boldly advancing, 1 intro- 
duced myself, and asked as a favour to be 

allowed to share their adventures for the 
night. 

Enoch, short, spare, and wiry, and 
“ Queenong." broad, bluff, and hearty, both 
very kindly made me welcome, and ex- 
pressed themselves willing and pleased to 
show me some “ drifting." They hoped I 
should not mind roughing it a bit. 

© Aboard the bot, yell be spiling they fine 
cloes, I doubt," remarked Enoch, looking 
me over critically. My old flannels flapped 
at the compliment. 

“ Had us knowed 'ee was coming, I would 
hev got ‘ec out some cloes up to home 

onder,” 

1 thanked him for his kindness, and 
assured him I was ready for anything. A 
move was made for the water's edge. 

* Willie be bringing round the punt," I 
was informed as we reached the landing- 
steps. The mention of a punt rather sur- 
prised me, and I questioned Enoch about 
it. In the distance Willie could be seen 
propelling a stoutly built dinghy by means 
of un oar over the stern, I described the 
only vessel I knew as a punt. 

“© Гуе heerd tell o' they matchwood river 
craft afore,” said Enoch. “ They wouldn't 
count much for this work," he chuckled. - 

Willie was a strapping youth of about 
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A NIGHT ON TOR BAY: 


By A. F. Сксх. 


twenty. He nodded me a welcome when 
he understood J was shipping with them, 
and we got into the " punt," With great 
dexterity, it seemed to me, he wriggled the 
dinghy out to a fair-sized  fishing-boat, 
moored in the middle of the harbour. She 
was not much to look at. Enoch carefullv 
explained that they did not run a yacht, 
but a fishing-boat ; he emphasised the fact 
that fish and fish only was the object of the 
cruise. Before we reeched land again, he 
had collected sufficient evidence to establish 
his case. Jt proved to be a clear case of 
quantum suff. 

We slowly made our way out through the 
narrow opening of the harbour ; breeze there 
was scarcely any, and our progress was so 
slow that it was hard work to tell if the 
vessel moved at all. Farther out, however, 
we found a little more wind, and we lazily 
sailed out to pick up a good pitch for the 
serious work of the night. 

The little [ knew of sea-fishing prompted 
me to ask if we might have a line astern for 
“railing.” Enoch readily fell in with the 
idea. and unearthed, or rather“ unlockered, ' 
a couple of serviceable lines. 

What he baited the first line with I do 
not know ; but he made the remark that we 
should soon have some proper bait. Where 
it was to come from he did not then explain. 
It took five or ten minutes to catch the first 
fish, It was probably hooked earlier than 
we knew ; I was blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that the bait had been taken until 
Enoch saw a tremor on the line that I 
couldn't even feel, so slight was it. The 
line being pulled in, a silvery bar could be 
seen darting about just under the surface. 
It proved to be, just as Enoch had pre- 
dicted, a small mackerel. Indeed. we 
caught nothing else but mackerel all the 
time, if we except one or two pilchards and 
a solitary herring in the main catch. 

^ Why doant ‘ee take un off?” asked 
Enoch, as I stood holding the captive in a 
helpless way. 

" You operate," I suggested briefly. 

Enoch obliged, at the same time making a 
remark to the effect that now we had some 
proper bait. 

Still eurious to know where the bait came 
in, I watched him closely. First of all he 
produced a slab of cork, and then drew 
à knife from his fob. Taking the newly 
caught fish, he cut a triangular piece of skin 
from near the tail. The small triangle of 
skin was about one and a-half inch long. 
and he placed it quite flat upon the piece of 
cork, being very careful not to touch it with 
his fingers. He then deftly hooked the 
piece of skin by the apex, so that the broader 
portion was farthest from the hook, which 
was quite exposed. I observed that there 
was no attempt to deceive the fish by con- 
cealing the hook. Enoch explained that 
mackerel always dash at the bait, and hook 
themselves—a just reward for their greedi- 
ness. So it turned out, and the average 
time for hooking a fish was well under a 
minute, With the two lines, we pulled in 
between thirty and forty mackerel in about 
half an hour. 

To me this was marvellous fishing, and as 
the pile of fish grew, my pride in the achieve- 
ment grew with it. At the end of the 
half-hour I considered I was growing to be 
quite proficient. I thoroughly enjoyed the 
sport, and was mighty sorry when Enoch 
said the lines must come in, as the nets were 
shortly to be lowered, or, as he termed it, 
they were to be “ shot." 


MACKEREL. 


" Railing for mackerel " is a sport which 
undoubtedly would be much more largely 
followed if its details were more commonly 
known. It is real sport in the truest sense 
of the term. The interminable waiting 
invariably associated. with a fishing-punt on 
the upper reaches of the Thames may not 
constitute an objection for some people; 
but give me Tor Bay and the mackerel! 
I asked if our rate of hauling them in was 
in any way phenomenal. 

" Bless ‘ee, no! said Enoch. When 
they fish be plentiful, yewr (a mild attempt 
at the Devonshire pronunciation of“ уоп?) 
may pull un in so fast as yewr can bait 
they hooks; times they most come into the 
bot by theirselves."' 

While Enoch and I had Leen amusing 
ourselves in the stern, " Queenong " and 
Willie had been sailing the boat, and fixing 
things in readiness for the fishing proper. 

A yacht race in the bay was just near- 
ing its end, and the three fishers discussed 
at great length and with a wealth of detail 
the points and chances of the ditlerent 
vessels. 

„There be a sight for ee!“ said Enoch, 
pointing to the nearest of the competing 
yachts. Indeed it was a beautiful sight: 
the great masses of snowy canvas fully 
spread to catch the light varying breezes. 
The last rays of the setting sun seemed 
to be focussed on the vessel, making her 
glitter like a visitant from fairyland. She 
was beautiful enough to me. To my three 
companions she appeared to be an object 
of profound worship. 

" Look ! " ejaculated one, she's just 
going about." s 
“What upon earth be the matter? 
snapped out Enoch, who was watching 
attentively. One, tewr, three, fower. 
She hev lost a matter o' fower or five 
seconds." He grabbed my binoculars, and 

after a brief survey he continued : 

“Just what I thought! Yon's a woman 
at the hellum. Why couldn't her hev put 
the wheel over afore ? 'Nough to lose the 
race!" He was quite vexed about it. 

A long time was taken up in deciding upon 
the exact point at which it would be best 
to start shooting the nets." These nets 
presented a truly formidable bulk. They 
were stowed, fold on fold, in an cpen space 
amidships. Their total weight, I was 
told, was little less than a ton. 

Having at last decided where to make 
a start, the first length of net was lowered ; 
not that the netting was in any way divided — 
as a matter of fact, all the nets in the boat 
were joined together—but a certain length 
is termed a net. When in position in 
the water, the netting is, as nearly ав 
possible, upright, the bottom edge being 
заа and the top edge buoyed with lines 
of corks. І 

The paying out of this immense quantity 
of netting took a long time, and it was quite 
dark before our curtain of net was finally 
arranged in a long line, with one end, of 
course, made fast to the boat. All being 
made snug, the drifting was literally 
commenced, and forthwith we drifted for 
about four hours. During all this time there 
is practically nothing to be done but to 
keep a look-out that nothing fouls the nets. 
So we just lay about and yarned. It was? 
perfect starlit night; everything was 8t 
almost painfully still. Once the sume 
was broken by a sudden splashing. as thoug? 
half a dozen swimmers were " trudging 
a short distance handicap. I could see 

(nothing. 
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nothing. Enoch growled softly. I asked 
the reason of his wrath. 

“ Parpusses ! he grunted. Didn't ee 
see em! Cut they nets to pieces.” 

In the morning, however, it was found that 
the nets had not suffered to any extent. 

Aiter a spell of silence, I thought I heard 
a faint noise from the direction in which 
I guessed the land to be. I started on to 
my side suddenly, for I had been lying flat 
on my back. Having just missed those 
porpoises, I did not intend to be behind- 
hand in viewing any other wonders of the 
deep that might be obliging enough to 
show themselves. 

What's that!?“ I asked. 

“That be a railway train," drawled 
Enoch ; and, half turning towards me, he 
added somewhat pointedly, ‘ Most like 
tis from Lunnon." 

Surely enough, a few seconds later a 
small line of light could be seen wriggling 
liko a worm westwards. The state of my 
feelings at that moment cannot be described. 
There was I, imagining myself hundreds, 
nay thousands, of miles away from anything 
connected with town, and even there, on 
the vasty deep," a noisy, beastly London 
train was within sight and hearing, and 
was calling unto itself attention from the 
great waters, The revulsion of feeling was 
too much for me. I rolled over on to my 
back again and implored Enoch to be good 
enough to throw me overboard. 

Noticing that I shivered a little, despite 
the coat, I was invited with impressment to 
go below into the cabin or euddy. Оп going 
down I found a fire burning brightly in a 
grate in one corner of the little place. The 
difference in the temperature was startling. 
On deck it was very cold; below it was 
terrifically hot and stifling. The heat and 
the fumes of strong tobacco made it un- 
bearable after a few minutes, I stood it as 
long as I could, and then made a rush for 
the opening. Peals of laughter followed 
me. Later I learned that few landsmen 
can stand the air of a fishing-cuddy for more 
than a few minutes, and that in most cases 
it produces sickness. I think I must have 
got out just in the nick of timo! 

A chance inquiry as to whether sharks 
were at all numerous in those waters led 
to an amusing yarn which was spun for my 
benotit. The tale goes that once upon a 
time a shark had made its presence known 
in the usual way by seriously damaging a 
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largo number of nets. One day, however, it 
got badly entangled. and every effort was. 
made to oatch the rascal. After a long 
struggle it was hoisted on board, where it 
flapped and squirmed about in style. It 
took a good time, so I was assured, to kill 
the beast outright, but they managed it at 
last. A lad they called young Docwra had 
had a good hand in the capture, and after 
the tussle he went down into the cuddy for 
a nap. While he was asleep the others took 
the dead shark and fixed it in the cuddy 
opening, in as lifelike a position as possible. 
Then they all went on to the poop (which 
of course forms the roof of the cuddy) and 
danced and yelled for all they were worth. 
Young Docwra awoke with a start, and was 
horrified to see the shark, apparently come 
to life again, making its way down into the 
cuddy after him. Tho pen of Captain 
Marryat alone would be able to do justice 
to the way in which this story was told. 

Refreshment was provided in the shape of 
strong tea, made by boiling the leaves in a 
kettle; this was served, piping hot, in 
jam-jars. It does not sound inviting, Lut 
" of all the drinks I've drunk," to quote 
Kipling, this was one of the best! Keen 
sea air із a wonderful appetiser. 

At last the time arrived for hauling in the 
long curtain of net which had been arranged 
so carefully. We had drifted down into a 
corner of tho bay believe it was a little 
to the south of Paignton—and at the end 
of the drift we were fairly close in shore. 

The fish try to escape seawards, but are 
caught by the gills in the meshes. The net 
is pulled in a little at a time, and the fish 
extricated one by one as tliey come in over 
the side. Great skill is required to dis- 
entangle the wet slippery fish without 
injuring them and rendering them un- 
marketable. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that this hauling in the nets is vory 
hard work. Enoch and“ Queenong " took 
turn and turn about at the actual hauling, 
Willie sorted and packed the fish, while I 
refereed. 

The first net had caught about eighty 
mackerel This was below the average; 
I think there were seven or eight nets, and 
the whole catch totalled a few over one 
thousand. Ihe presence of upwards of 
& thousand fish in the boat sounds more 
formidable than it really was. They are 
packed away in boxes, each containing about 
one hundred. The partners would have 


been only too delighted to have caught 
twice or three times the number. My own 
opinion was that there were quite enough of 
them. Anyhow, it appears that it was 
the best night's work that the boat had done 
for several weeks, so our fishers were natur- 
ally on good terms with themselves. 

The fish were sold on the quay (Torquay) 
as soon as we landed, at about seven o'clock 
in the morning. The prices obtained were 
exceedingly low. At the best of times— 
ie. in the summer—-with good weather and 
plenty of fish, the fisherman's life is a hard 
one. In the winter it must be cruel. I 
gathered that night after night in the cold 
weather they go through the wearving pro- 
cesses of shooting and hauling the nets, and 
very often do not catch more than a score 
of fish for a whole night's labour. 

Looking at the little heap of thirty or 
forty fish we had taken by “railing,” I 
suggested that they might be thrown over 
the side and not be missed. 

“ Throw they fish overboard ! Throw un 
overboard!” yelled Enoch, and from his 
manner I thought it was the luckless writer 
of this article who was the more likely to 
share the fate he had rashly suggested for 
the fish. 

" Nay, lad.“ he said more softly, seeing no 
doubt that I looked surprised at his out- 
burst. Ye doan't unnerstand, Ye see 
we'm spend our lives in getting they fish 
from the sea, we'll no put any back again— 
we'll no put un back." 

And so ended my first night with the 
mackerel-fishers. For those who would not 
care to witness the whole of the long process 
of " drifting " Т can, at any rate, contidently 
recommend the sport of“ mackerel-railing.” 
Others who would like to see both methods 
of catching the fish will find it exceedingly 
interesting to spend a night with the fishers. 
They will be fortunate if they have three 
such shipmates as Enoch, Queenong," 
and Willie. 

And here may I be permitted to inscribe 
a tribute to the West Cou» ry fisherfolk ? 
As a class they are industrious, honest, and 
sbber. ln addition, they appear to cultivate 
a cheerful way of working their passage 
through life, and in this les their charm. 
I have mixed with the trawl-fizhers of the 
East Coast and found many of them dour, 
stern, silent fellows, though of sterling 


worth; but somehow the Devon men are 
ditferent. 


р" not conjure up for yourselves а picture 
of five or. six Dreadnoughts or Power- 
fuls, or some such great floating monsters 
of steel and machinery as may be seen any 
day around Portsmouth or any of our 
home naval stations, but try to picture 
amongst a crowd of Arab dhows or “ bug- 
galows," as they are called in that part of 
the world, two craft of a similar design 
to those around them, and like them in all 
respects except that they are smarter in 
appearance and better kept than their 
neighbours, and have besides a light shelter 
rigged up aft and a three-pounder mounted 
forward. These two armed dhows, named 
the Eagle and the Hawk, constitute his 
Majesty's British Somaliland Fleet. 

Tho first time I made their acquaintance 
was on a scorching hot day in June. Ashore 
the whole air was quivering with the heat, 
which aroge in ,a shimmering .haze from 
the baro sandy plain on which Berbera is 
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OUR -SOMALILAND FLEET. 
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built; but on the water, as I was pulled off 
in a little dinghy by two muscular Somalis 
to where the Eagle lay at anchor, it felt, 
comparatively speaking, cool. 

She is quite a small craft, even when 
compared with the other dhows round about 
her, being only about fifty feet long and 
fourteen feet wide at her greatest breadth. 

The Captain greets me with a cheery 
“ Good morning " as I climb over the side, 
and, in answer to a remark, says with a 
laugh, “ Yee, we can take her anywhere 
"where the sand's wet," which, as she will 
float in a little over two feet of water, was 
really not far off the truth. 

The dhows correspond to a great extent 
to our old revenue cutters at home, about 
whose exciting chases after smugglers in 
the good old days we have all read with such 
gusto; and so this shallow draught is one 
of their most useful attributes, as it enables 
them to follow the native craft over sand- 
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banks and shallows, where a deeper-draught 
vessel would not be able to float. 

Instead of silks and tobacco and such 
like, however, their object is to prevent 
arms and ammunition from being smuggl 
into the country and sold to the natives. 

Except for a few feet close to the bow, 
they are not decked in. Fresh water 18 
carried in a few large casks; half a dozen 
strong chests contain arms and ammunition, 
and another holds the food-supply for 8 
month or so. The food is mostly tinned, 
both meat and vegetables. For fresh 
vegetables are very difficult to obtain, 
coming by steamer either from Suez OF 
Zanzibar; whilst meat, though plentiful 
and cheap, can only be obtained when they 
are in port, as in that climate it will not keep 
for more than a day. 

Following the Captain over the top of 
the chests, I etep down into quite а сову 
little saloon. : 
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About ten feet from the stern a bulkhead 
(wooden partition) has been put up, level 
with the top of the dhow's rail, a strip in 
the middle about three feet wide being con- 
tinued upwards till it meets the light 
wooden shelter roof which covers in that 

rt. 

Round three sides of the cabin are leather- 
covered settees; the fourth side, forward 
against the bulkhead, being occupied by a 
small table. Overhead the roof is deco- 
rated with picture postcards and pictures 
from the illustrated papers, while canvas 
screens to pull up or lower at pleasure are 
fitted round the sides to keep out alike the 
spray and the fierce rays of the sun. 

The occupants of this little snuggery are 
the Captain and First Lieutenant, who are 
ex-Naval Petty Officers, and from it there 
is scarcely need for them to stir. Here thoy 
sleep and eat, and from it they sail and 
navigate their little craft, keeping an eye 
on the steersman, who is immediately 
behind them ; and, if need were, from the 
same vantage-ground they could fight her. 
Their crew consists of fourteen shock- 
headed Somalis, as black as one's boots, 
but sturdy, efficient sailors withal, quite at 
home with the ritle and cutlass with which 
they are armed, and able to make capital 
practice with the three- pounder. 

Want of place for exercise is the greatest 
drawback. 

^n attempt to walk on the bottom of the 
dhe degenerates into a mere scramble over 
the big beams forming the framing of the 
vessel, spare anchors, ropes, water-casks, 
and so on, во that all that is left is the 
` quarter-deck," formed by the tops of the 
previously mentioned arm-chests. 

in 1906 all the native dhows were 
measured and registered and given an 
official number. Subsequently a regular 
system of Customs was instituted; and 
now every dhow on clearing from а port 
has to obtain her papers in a similar way 
fo an ordinary European vessel. At the 
tree principal porta of Berbera, Bulhar, 
and Zeila the dues are collected ; but dhows 
going farther east, to the small porta 
Beattered along the coast, have to call into 
Н ув, close to the Wazengalis’ country, 
Were a Custom House has been established. 
Mere dues are collected and the crafts’ 


papers stamped, 
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Occasionally the dhows try to evade 
payment by not calling, but they are 
almost invariably caught. 

When the Lagle or Hawk fall across them 
they are boarded аай their papers over- 
hauled. On а certain voyage the Hais 
Customs stamp is found to be missing. 
Inquiries are made, with the result that the 
dhow not only has to pay the dues, but a 
fine as well. 

Between the Gadabursi on the west, 
adjoining French Somaliland, and the 
Wazengalis, on the borders of Italian 
territory, lie five other tribes, each of which 
has a seaport and another principal town 
inland, and it is part of the dhows’ duties, 
as they cruise along the coast, to visit these 
porta. 

Any of the seven tribes can, for the sum 
of fifteen rupees (II.) buy a British ensign ; 
& privilege which, with the one exception of 
the Wazengalis, who openly look with 
disfavour upon British, or, in fact, any 
European rule, is eagerly embraced, for 
they are quick to recognise and appreciate 
the advantages which that little red square 
of bunting carries with it. 

Ав soon as the dhows are recognised from 
the shore the ensign is proudly pulled up, 
and the headmen come off to pay their 
respects to the Captain. 

Landing at these ports, should the latter 
elect to go ashore. sometimes involves the 
risk of an upset and a swim in the surf. 

There are no piers alongside of which a 
boat can be pulled, allowing the visitor to 
step quietly ashore—nothing but an open 
sandy beech, upon which roll the wide waters 
of the Gulf of Aden in a long line of white 
surf. 

Anyone going ashore is pulled in a surf 
boat as near to the breakers as it is safe 
to go; two of the rowers then spring over 
the side, or two men wade off from the 
veach, and, watching when the receding 
wave leaves the water as shallow as possible, 
carry the visitor through the surf on to the 
beach. At Bulhar, one of the larger ports, 
& rough wooden armchair is kept for this 
purpose. Four Somalis bring otf the chair, 


the passenger steps into it from the boat, 
and the bearers then wade ashore. one 
corner of the chair on each of their shoulders. 

Sometimes, on a rough day, if the moment 
for landing has 


been badly timed or а 
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second wave follows along unexpectedly in 
the wake of the last, the bearers are over- 
whelmed, and chair, passenger, and all are 
left floating and kicking about in а smother 
of surf and sand to reach the beach in the 
best and quickest way possible, the only 
consolation being that the few clothes that 
one wears in that climate will very soon 
dry in the sun that is blazing overhead. 

Frequently the chiefs have a complaint 
to lodge; sometimes a dispute amongst 
members of their own tribe, in which case 
it can generally be settled by the Captain 
on the spot; but more often it is that a 
neighbouring tribe has made a raid on 
them and carried off some of their camels 
or cattle. 

Full particulars of the case having been 
noted down by the Captain, he proceeds to 
his next port, where, in all probability, 
another complaint about the same affray is 
awaiting him, but, needless to say, it is, 
according to this account, the first com- 
plainants who were the aggressors, and 
themselves the innocent sufferers. 

Notes are again taken, and on the return 
to Berbera both versions are submitted to 
headquarters. 

Should the affair be of a serious nature, 
both parties are ordered to repair to this 
town with their witnesses. 

The case is tried by the Resident, and the 
culpable tribe fined a certain sum. 

Occasionally both tribes are obviously in 
the wrong, with the result that a fine of 
perhaps 200 rs. or 300 rs. is exacted from 
each. ‘These decisions are never questioned 
by the disputants, and the fines are in- 
variably paid, usually partly in cash and 
partly in kind -i. e. sheep or cattle. 

In the event of any outbreak amongst the 
tribes, or should, from any cause, the 
necessity arise, а cruiser can very quickly 
be summoned from her station at Aden, 
on the Arabian side of the Gulf, to the 
assistance of the dhows. 

Meanwhile the little craft, insignificant 
though they be alongside of their giant 
sisters of the fleet, continue to cruise up 
and down the barren, unattractive coast, 
quietly carrying out work which these 
same big sisters could not undertake, and 
thus forming one of the wheels of that vast 
machine of which we are all во justly proud 
—the British Navy. 


THE 


I is after a holiday trip to Paris that many 
amateurs amongst “ B.O.P." readers 
doubtless realise the virtue of the 19 per cent. 
solution of bromide of potassium in retard- 
Ing the development of over-exposed plates. 
WO factors combine to cause this over- 
exposure. Parisians use charcoal instead 
of coal fires, so that the atmosphere is always 
clearer than that of an English town, and 
the buildings are either constructed of a 
white glaring stone or covered with white 
plaster, which not only require a brief ex- 
posure in themselves, but alsc serve to reflect 
much light іп the already well lighted streets 
and boulevards, Hence we have the choice 
either of working at a small aperture (/11- 
t 22) With rapid plates, or at a larger aper- 
ture with plates of ordinary speed. Owing 
to the gain in detail the former plan is 
Probably the better. 
strictions as to the use of the camera 
c Hreater in Paris than at home. As 
*here on the Continent, (o wander in 
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By C. Horner. 


the neighbourhood of forts is to invite 
arrest and endless troubles. That is nothing 
more than one would expect. But officials 
and custodians of public buildings, places, 
and even cemeteries, wax indignant at the 
attempt to enter with the harmless neces- 
sary camera. Hence, where it is specially 
desired to photograph anything not in the 
public street or squares it is advisable to 
write beforehand for a permit. 

The glory of Paris, architecturally speak- 
ing, is grey old Notre Dame, whose grotesque 
and grinning gargoyles have looked down 
on so much madness and folly, riot and 
revolution. for close on six centuries. The 
building has seen many vicissitudes. During 
the Revolution it was doomed to destruc- 
tion, but, happily, the decree was rescinded. 
In 1793 it was converted into a Temple of 
Reason, Maillard the ballet dancer repre- 
venting the figure of Reason; on a mound 


in the choir burned the torch of truth, 


while white-robcd damsels surrounded 


PARIS. 


their goddess. Again, in 1871 the Com- 
munards used Notre Dame as a military 
depot, and when compelled to retreat set 
fire to the building. but once more the 
noble pile was saved. Although the low 
situation takes somewhat from its imposing 
appearance, the photographer has nothing 
to complain of as regards the position of 
the cathedral Various points of view are 
available. For a general view a good spot 
is on the left bank of the Seine between the 
Pont au Double and the Pont de l'Arche- 
véché. The lighting is good practically 
all day. The facade, with its two square 
towers, is well lighted only when the sun 
nears the west, late in the afternoon. 
The open square—the Place du Parvis 
Notre Dame — in front stretches back 
for such a distance that one may 
operate with lenses of practioally any 
focus. 

Save Notre Dame there is little else one 
ean do on the Ile de la Cité. The Palais 
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Grey old Notre Dame. den 
Taken from the left bank of the Seine. Mourning Wreaths for Lost Territory. iH 
This wreath-bedecked mouument is the statue de Strasbourg in the Place de la PE 
9 КА Concorde at Paris, The wreaths are to the memory of the lost provinces of Alsace 
v + and Lorraine, taken by the Germans in the Frunco-German wur. ا‎ 
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Where valuable Finds“ are sometimes made. The Bookseller's Boxes on the Banks of the Seine in Paris. 
This photograph is remarkable, as it shows General Booth rubbing shoulders with a French curé. 


de Justice is à somewhat unwieldy struc- 
ture for the camera, but the most interest- 
ing portion, the  Conciergerie, is easily 
taken from the right bank by the Pont au 
Change. On Sundays a bird-market is held 
in the Marché aux Fleurs, which is rather 
interesting, but is, unfortunately, under the 
shadow of trees. 

Leaving the island. and strolling west- 
wards towards the Tuileries, the amateur 


"tes EX = 


Having learnt from their London confrères how to re 
are supplied with a white bá^on, which they raise 


whose speciality is sculpture will be delighted second and grander Arc de Triomphe de 
with the striking monument to Gambetta Etoile. Yet this is imposing antf deserving 
in the Place du Carrousel (light stone, of a plate. 4 

brief exposure; best i 

light after midday). ie 
Directly opposite rises 
the imposing Are de 
Triomphe du Carrou- 
sel, not to be con- 
founded with the 


The Church from which the Signal was given for the Massacre of 
late crowded traffic, they St. Bartholomew—St. Germain l'Auxerrois, Paris. | 
oft in a dramatic manner. The actual bell-tower is iust visible on the left of the photograph,- | 
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The Jardin des Tuileries, the paradise 
of nursemaids, and hence a source of attrac- 
tion to the wide-trousered French warrior, 
contains many fine pieces of marble statuary. 
At the farther end is the Place de la Con- 
corde, considered by many to be the finest 
open space in the world, and with which 
our Trafalgar Square and its crowded and 
huddled monuments compares badly indeed. 
But the memories that haunt this place aro 
terrible indeed. In two years, 1793-1795, 
over 2,800 people were executed here, the 
guillotine performing its bloody work with- 
out cessation. Louis xvr., Charlotte Corday, 
Marie Antoinette, Marat, Danton, Robes- 
pierre, Desmoulins, all perished on this 
historic ground but little more than a 
hundred years ago. Truly this must have 
been a ghastly spot during those awful days. 
In March 1871 the victorious Germans 
encamped in the Place de la Concorde, 
and two months later the Communards 
fought like&lemons behind their barricades 
here. 

In the centre rises the Obélisque de 
Luxor on a massive pedestal of Preton 
granite thirteen feet high. Our own 
Cleopatra’s Needle, though of almost exactly 
the same dimensions, looks rather paltry 
alongside this. Being of red sandstone, 
@ non-actinie colour, only a very delicately 
timed exposure will produce a good nega- 
tive rendering the hieroglyphics clearly. 
Placed on stone pedestals round the Placo 
are eight sculptures representing the leading 
towns of France. In the north-east 
corner is the Strasburg monument—worthy 
of a plate because it is crowded with wreaths 
and hung with crape, tokens of mourning 
for the lost provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
A general view of the Place de la Concorde 
will probably prove disappointing unless 
taken from a height. 
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Just across the Pont de la Concorde is 
the Chamber of Deputies, and not a great 
distance farther is the Hotel des Invalides. 
The Eglise des Invalides makes a good 
photograph taken from the Place Vauban. 
Beneath the dome is the tomb of Napoleon, 
who wished that his ashes should “ repose 
by the banks of the Seine, amongst the 
French people whom I have loved so well." 
Though sticks and umbrellas must be 
given up cameras are admitted, but this is 
& doubtful privilege, for thev are practi- 
cally useless in the dim religious light, 
nor indeed is it fitting to intrude one's 
hobby in the solemn grandeur of this great 
tomb. 

A friend of William Morris the poet once 
expressed surprise that he should invariably 
ascend the Eiffel Tower when he visited 
Paris. Ah," exclaimed Morris, “I go 
up the Tower because it is the only plac» 
in Paris where you can't sce the confounded 
thing." But though the dizzy monument 
is visible everywhere, it is very difficult 
to find a point from which the shutter 
may be clicked. The writer wandered all 
round the structure one day at a very 
respectable radius, and though working with 
а high-class lens of 4} in. focus on a quarter- 
plate, found it extremely difficult to discover 
a good point of view, the difliculty of course 
being due to the enormous height of the 
Tower—85 ft. Тһе two best positions are: 
(1) looking down from the Trocadéro, 
(2) from the Pont de Passy ог Quai de Passy. 
The bridge is the ideal spot with a wide- 
angle lens or a rising front, as it takes in 
the Seine and the quay as a foreground. 
The average magazine camera is hopeless 
without tilting, and that will produce a 
picture equally hopeless, 

A tram from the Trocadéro brings one to 
the Arc de Triomphe de l’ Etoile—a massive 


structure 162 ft. hich, 147 ft. wide, and 
73 ft. deep. The human figures carved 
on the pillars are 16 ft. in height. The 
top is reached after a climb up 263 dimly 
lighted steps. The landmarks of Paris 
are visible on every hand, and excellent 
views can be taken of the Avenue des 
Champs-Elvsées, or the Avenue de ]a 
Grande Armée with the Bois de Boulogne 
in the distance. 

A few final hints. Dark-rooms are by no 
means as numerous in Paris as in London 
and in other large English cities. A dark- 
room is available for the use of patrons at 
the Magasins du Louvre in the Hue de 
Rivoli, and another is found at the Etab- 
lissement Makenstein, 7 Avenue de l'Opéra. 
Doubtless there are others, but these are 
in а prominent position and easy to get at. 
The charge in the latter case is half a franc 
(5d.) for the use of dark room if no purchase 
is made. Hence the economically minded 
might do worse than purchase а kilo ot 
" hyposulfite de soude" for 3d. even if 
it be thrown away for considerations of 
weight on the return journey. 

The Mctropolitain is a cheap and quick 
way of getting from cast to west. and vice 
versi, anywhere between the Bastille and tho 
Porte Maillot--21d. first class, IId. second. 
It does not come up to our Twopenny Tube, 
but not being such a deep-level line tho 
atmosphere is less questionable. 

Inside the fortifications the "bus fares 
are everywhere 144. outside, 24 inside. 

Plates pass the Customs freely. The label 
settled by the International Congress held 
in Paris is, for France, Plaques photo- 
graphiques. Craint la lumière. N'ouvrir 
qu'en présence du destinataire " ; which, 
being interpreted, means: Photographic 
plates. Beware of light. To be opened only 
in the presence of the consignee.” 
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A FIGHT AND A FRIENDSHIP: 


A TRUE STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE. 


х our schooldays, when we are so easily 
1 excited and so easily delighted, eventa 
somehow paint themselves in fast colours 
on our memories, апі won't wash out. 

] can remember as if it were yesterday 
how a generous little act on the part 
of a school-fellow of mine, with whom I 
had just engaged in a battle royal, re- 
sulted in a friendship which has lasted 
unimpaired to this day. "Twas long, 
long ago, in the later 'sixties. This willl 
seem to be in another age to the schoolboy 
of to-day, but, after all, boys were boys then 
as now. 

We learned more Latin and Greck, and 
leas science and modern languages. than 
now in the old Grammar School where the 
episode which I am about to relate took 
place. We played rougher and lese scientific 
games, we fought rather more, and. above 
all, we were thrashed when we did wrong 
(and sometimes when we didn't) in a fashion 
that would send a shudder through the being 
of a twentieth-century humanitarian. 

How vividly row I see the old school 
buildings standing in their fine grounds, 
shadowed by ‘immemorial elms,” great 
spreading willows, and tall steeple-like 

plars. The spacious old Rectory, where 
we thirty odd boarders or so dwelt 
with the Reverend Headmaster; also 
the School-house, standing a little 
apart, the beautiful neglected old garden 
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where each venerable plum or cherry tree 
had its little forest of stout “suckers " 
or sprouts growing about it, which the 
Head used to cull for our benetit when 
he had mislaid his official cane (or when 
some one had done it for him), the old barn, 
behind which the fights took place, the 
spacious cricket-held and playgrounds, and 
the whole dear old place as it was over forty 
years ago. 

There is little trace of it now. Where 
the picturesque old Rectory stood is now 
a choking hive of stores, and offices, and 
warchouses. Calm contemplative scholar- 
ship has been overrun by hustling business 
and has “ left not а wrack behind.” 

Well, in this calm sanctuary of classic 
learning I abode as one of the boarders, 
and my opponent in the battle about to 
be chronicled—George Sunbridge—did like- 
wise. He was head of the senior class, 
and much the cleverest boy in the school. 

In anything approaching intellectual 
acquirements he was easily my superior, 
as he was of every other boy in the school. 
At games, honours were about easy, except 
that at football I was his better, as I waa 
in wrestling, or in games where strength 
was the main requisite. Whereas, in 
games that required skill and finesse—such 
as cricket, fencing, or baseball—he could 
show me the way without an effort. I 
was nearly a year younger than he, being 


just fourteen, shorter, though somewhat 
heavier. 

On the whole, therefore, we had a strong 
but as yet undivulged curiosity to know 
which of us would come out ahead in а 
personal encounter—a curiosity which was 
warmly shared in by almost the whole 
body of our schoolfellows. | 

I should say here, that George. being 
intellectual, was naturally what Kipling s 
soldier called * sargustic  ; in other words, 
he had a biting tongue. This may not have 
made him more beloved by the other boys, 
but it certainly made him more influential, 
for, in one respect at any rate, the boy 18 
father to the man.” With both these there 
is little choice between the master we love 
and the master we fear. The latter generally 
has it every time, except with some noble 
spirits, who surely are among the choice ones 
of the earth. In short, if it had not been 
for the fact that I was what was called "8 
weekly boarder.“ and therefore was Pri- 
vileged to go home from Saturday (Saturday 
was a whole holiday) till Monday, and also 
to invite for that period two schoolfellows 
to my home in the country, I would have been 
nowhere with the boys in comparison wit 
my rival. These invitations were greatly 
prized, and I never asked George. There 
was also the galling fact that I had a pony 
which was sometimes sent for me on Satur- 
days. Thus George's intellectual superiority 
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rankled in my mind, and the pony and the 
Saturday outings rankled in his, and both 
causes combined to bring about the long- 
expected. It was, however, George's sar- 
castic tongue—or rather pen—that finally 
spurred me on to dare him to mortal combat. 

It was & Monday morning, &nd I had 
returned snail - like unwillingly to school," 
with the two companions, Herb. Mason 
and Tom Speddon, who had accompanied me 
home on the previous Saturday. Then our 
hearts were gay and bold at the expectation 
of a long day in the woods, and the en- 
thralling prospect of risking our lives and 
limbs climbing after a hawk's nest which 
we'd located in a very tall hemlock on a 
spur of the mountain above the town. 

I had proudly ridden the pony past 
George, while my comrades climbed into 
the dog-cart that was to convey them to 
our destination. George was leaning moodily 
against the gate, making (I knew with 
secret joy) disparaging and envious remarks 
to sundry of his especial cronies. Truly it 
was my hour! I curvetted proudly past 
them, remarking to my friends, Say, 
wouldn’t you like to stop back at school 
and play a nice little game of marbles with 
those fellers ? ” 

Just then, whether from George’s suddenly 
raising the baseball bat in his hand, or from 
воте other reason, the pony shied violently 
and I nearly came off in the very presence 
of my enemy, being reduced to the igno- 
minious necessity of grabbing the mane 
and loosing both stirrups. 

It was a bitter moment indeed, and it 
was not rendered sweeter by George’s 
drawling out in his odious sarcastic way— 
Well, young Tompkins " (young Tompkins 
indeed ! He was scarcely a year older than 
myself), when you've had that rat-tailed 
beast another ten years, maybe you'll learn 
to stick on him." 

His adherents raised a loud “ horse 
laugh,” and, repartee never being mv strong 
point, I departed in silence, feeling deeply 
that the tables were turned and that the 
glory of our departure was quite marred. 

And now Monday—* Black Monday "— 
was here, а week's tasks before us, and a 
strong consciousness that I was very shaky 
v my Virgil (I beg the purists’ pardon— 
Vergil), which was the first lesson that 
morning. Worse than all, I had an abiding 
foreboding that George hadn't let me hear 
the last of the pony episode. Indeed, he 
hadn't! But my worst anticipations never 
approached the subtlety of the insult he had 
In store for me. 

We were late, and had to rush into the 
Bchoolroom. The boys and masters were 
in their places, and the Head could be 
already discerned in cap and gown taking 
his absent-minded way from the house to 
open school. 

On entering, I was instantly aware that 
something was up, and something morcover 
that concerned me intimately. The whole 
school was on the broad grin, and every 
a was riveted on my desk, with obvious 

This genial spirit—on Black Monday too 
ышы & deep gloom generally pervaded 

* whole establishment, was so marked 
as even to be noticed by the under-masters, 
Who were all in their places as usual; from 

*nry Byron Spoffins, the mathematical 
master, a shy prodigy of learning, whom 
x held in deep veneration (not because 
of the learning aforesaid, but because he 
iud throw a cricket ball a hundred 
pi; tWenty yards), down to Herr Theodor 

umitz, our popular German master. 
h eed, as I went rapidly to my desk, I 
oen the latter say. sotto voce, to the former, 
h in fine, and to our so various duties, 

cart-bestrerigthening for us to behold this 
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cheer—this aneemation so unwonted of 
our young friends on ze first work day of 
ze week! Ect would appear ze studenas 
geist—ze learning speerit has at last them 
enthralled ! " 

But the moment I reached my desk I was 
of & ditlerent opinion from the optimistic 
German. Placed in the middle of my 
Liddell and Scott's Greek dictionary, which 
was laid open on my desk, so that the studied 
insult could not fail at once to catch my eye, 
was the following production, which had of 
course been perused and enjoyed by every 
boy in the school. 

It was in verse too, which added to the 
sting, for George could write what he called 
“ poetry,” and I couldn't. It had not 
the polished satire of Pope, the refined 
beauty of Shelley or Tennyson, or the 
rhythm of Swinburne, but rather the frank 
brutal directness of a child of the Stone age. 
As far аз I remember, it ran as follows : 


“To sce a donkey on a horse 
Is an amazing sight; 
A donkey can't be taught to ride 
And seldom dares to fight. 
To wallop such a human ass 
Can never be a crime; 
I'm ready to attempt the same 
At any place or time. 
GEORGE SUNBRIDGE.” 


My two friends, Herb. Mason and Tom 
Speddon, who had desks to right and left 
of mine, leaned over and perused this out- 
rage to which I pointed them“ with speech- 
less finger," as the Greek poets put it. 

** Goin’ to take such a dare as that, Jim?” 
whispered Herbert, sympathetically but 
hopefully. 

* Jes! you wait till after school, an’ you'll 
Bee ! " I whispered back hoarscly. 

Just then the Head entered the room and 
no more could be said; but during the 
short prayers with which he always opened 
the school proceedings of the week, Tom 
and Herb. managed to convey to the whole 
school by means of an apt pantomime 
suggestive of vigorously punching a fellow- 
creature’s head, that Tompkins had “ taken 
up Sunbridge's dare," whereon an expression 
which was almost seraphic, but not altogether 
attributable, alas! to religious fecling, over- 
spread every youthful countenance. 

During morning school, matters (the 
Virgil lesson included) went better than I 
had expected, and my friends and self even 
found time to concoct а concise and deter- 
mined missive to be placed in my insulter’s 
desk at recess ” (12 o'clock noon). 

We considered the matter too serious & 
one to be settled during “ recess,“ which 
only lasted an hour, 80 our epistle ran as 
follows: “ Jim Tompkins will meet George 
Sunbridge after school, behind the barn." 

“The Barn" was a large dilapidated 
edifice standing in a neglected but large 
orchard, at the back of the school grounds. 
Behind this barn, on account of its seques- 
tered situation, was our invariable arena for 
serious combats, for fights that were meant 
to be “ to a finish." 

This warlike message my two friends de- 
posited, just after the bell rang for recess,“ 
in my adversary’s desk, in the presence of the 
whole school. | 

George glanced over the fateful missive, 
and, remarking aloud with the utmost 
coolness, ** Well, he can't back out now, 
thrust it into his pocket and sauntered out 
into the playground. It was hard to say at 
that moment which of us was most popular 
with the boys. It was felt that we had risen 
equal to a great occasion, and the school 
was satisfied with us. 

The moment afternoon school was dis- 
missed my two faithful friends approsched 
me, and, in as delicate a manner as possible, 
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hinted “ that, being the challenging party, 
it would have a graceful appearance if we 
were first on the ground." I could in the 
circumstances make no objection, so we 
at once repaired to the lists, situated behind 
the old barn, accompanied by a large con- 
tingent of our schoolfellows. 

The rest were merely waiting to form a 
procession to escort George to the same 
spot. They had not long to wait. I had 
scarcely time to divest myself of what 
Artemus Ward would have called “ my 
extry garments,” to tighten my belt, and 
say a word to my seconds, when my opponent 
marched round the corner, attended by a 
large and clamorous clientèle, and by Tom 
Burnsby and Geoffry McCutcheon. These 
were two young gentlemen of eighteen or 
80, private pupils, reading for matriculation 
at the University, who seldom mixed with 
us smaller fry except on such important 
occasions as the present; butgwho now 
attended as timekeepers, umpires, and 
general advisers to both parties. 

Geoffry McCutcheon was distinctly my 
well-wisher, while Tom Burnsby, figuratively 
speaking, put his money on George. Pre- 
liminaries were soon settled, and we faced 
each other in the midst of a ring of happy 
and appreciative youths. 

I am only going to give a very brief sum- 
mary of the battle. In the first encounter, 
George went gaily in, and, confiding in his 
superior science and “reach,” and in the 
advice of Tom Burnsby, tried to rush 
things. He overdid it, for towards the 
end of the round he overreached himself, 
missing me with a well-meant right and 
left, which enabled me to“ cross-parry," and 
plant a strenuous right-hander below his 
ear, which promptly sent him “ grass- 
hunting.“ to use another technical expression. 

Shouts of applause from my partisans 
rent the air, mingled with inspiring cries 
of Do him up in the next, Tompkins ! ” 
Animated by these encouragements, I rashly 
&ttempted to do what can't be done when 
two opponents are pretty evenly matched, 
that is, to go in and finish the fight secundum 
arlem—i.e., “hammer and tongs.” The 
natural result was that in a very severe 
round I got about two punches for one I 
landed, receiving а beautiful "'facer" 
towards the end, which made me see a 
million stars. "This was distinctly George's 
round, and though there was great jubilation, 
none of it was exhibited by my friends. 

The third round was cautious, punishing, 
and very even. At its close, I heard Burnsby 
say to McCutcheon (they had been super- 
intending the combat in a dignified con- 
descending sort of way), “ Sunbridge has 
it. He's got the science.” To whom the 
other confidently replied, * Not a bit of it! 
The young un’s a stayer. He'll wear the 
other out.” 

These words of authority hearfed me 
and I faced my adversary for the fourth 
time, but that round was never destined to 
be finished. 

Nothing decisive had happened ; in fact, 
we were just warming to our work, when, 
even in the concentration of the moment, 
I could not but notice & sudden cessation 
in the clamour of the ring of boys around 
us, and that all eyes were turned away from 
us. I looked around ; George did likewise. 
A sight awaited us that chilled our warlike 
blood. The Headmaster had just marched 
round the corner of the barn and was 
surveying the scene. He stood silent a 
moment, then spoke the words of doom: 
“ Sunbridge and Tompkins Major will go at 
once to the School-house and wait for те.” 

The ring of spectators melted unostenta- 
tiously away, as George and I, with outward 
calm but much inward discomfort, marched 
off to keep the unpleasant tryst indicated by 
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our preceptor. . Well, we both knew that we 
wero in for a remarkably sound thrashing, 
for the Head had but recently issued his 
very strictest ukase against fighting. 

Arrived at the School-house, all animosity 
between us having melted away before the 
“cleansing fires " of coming affliction, we 
began with feverish haste to assist each 
other in placing the schoolroom dusters, 
waste paper, bags, eto, etc. where they 
would do us the most good during tho 
impending ceremony. 

The Head, meanwhile, was out in the 
garden, culling plum sprouts for our especial 
benefit, in plain view. We found afterwards 
that my friend Herb. Mason, foreboding 
the worst, and with a thoughtfulness beyond 
his years, had that noon hidden the school 
cane. Our simplo preparations finished, 
we gazed ruefully out of the schoolroom 
windows. 

He's cuttin’ six of 'em,“ 
George. 

“ Three apiecs,” said I, gloomily, “ an’ Рт 
sore all over now,” I continued. 

“ We'll both be sorer soon," replied 
George, bitterly. '' Look here," he added 
with still more asperity, as the shadow of 
impending doom fell upon him. “ No ono 
but a plain ass like you, Tompkins, would 
have said behind the barn! We might 
have fought all day in the orchard without 
old Mack " (thus we designated our revered 
Head) “ catching us.“ 

“I was an ass," I admitted—"a sym- 
metrical ass! You weren't much off in callin' 
me a donkey in those beastly verses you'd 
the cheek to stick on my desk." 

“Sorry I wrote 'em," growled George. 

* So'm I,” I replied with emphasis. 

The Head was now approaching. 

* Look here, Tompkins," said Georgo 
suddenly, as a thought inspired by my last 
words seemed to strike him, “ it's a beastly 
shame you should get a walloping. No 
fellow could put up with such a dare as I 
gave you. Why——’” 

Here the door opened, and the Head- 
mastor stood before us with a bundle of 
plum sprouts tucked gracefully under his 
arm. 

“ Before inflicting the chastisement which 
you have so richly deserved," he said in a 
judicial tone, ** І should like to know, as a 
matter of form—as a mere matter of form— 
whether either of you has anything to say in 
extenuation of his disgraceful conduct.” 

Then George did what I must always 
consider a most generous and manly thing. 
І consider it во, because he sincerely believed 
that, even if it got me off, it would have 
brought a doubly severe punishment upon 
himself. 

He stepped boldly forward, looking re- 
solved and proud, though one eye was 
almost closed. 

“If you please, sir,” he blurted out 
without further preamble, “it was all my 
fault. ] put this thing on Tompkins’ desk 
to-day, and after getting such a dare as that 
he had to fight, or none of the boys would 
have spoken to him "—and he drew a 
crumpled copy (the original draft) of his 
verses from his pocket and placed it in the 
Principal's hands. 

The Principal read the fateful production 
carefully through, though he had evidently 
some difficulty in preserving his grave 
demeanour. In fact, the corners of his 
mouth were twitching as he gently placed 
his bundle of rods on the nearest desk. for 
the Head, though somewhat stern and 
jrascible, was a gentleman through and 
through, and, moreover, possessed the 
“ ea vi of humour." 

' He cleared his throat in his most im- 

manner. Ahem- m! he 1 

1 


romarked 


ia certain extent clears Tomp 


— 
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Major, and—ahem!—your frankness and 
gencrosity, Sunbridge, in some sort atone 
for the gross offence against. school rules and 
Christian conduct in provoking your school- 


fellow to—in short—ahem!—if you will 
shake hands in my presence, and give me 
your words of honour that this disgraceful 


encounter will not be—ahem !—renewed, I 
shall remit your punishments.” 


We shook hands without a moment’s 


hesitation. 


“ You, Sunbridge, however.“ continued 
the Head, ** will bring me a translation of this 
—ahem !—doggerel into Latin alcaics at 
morning school to-morrow. You may go!” 

We did not lose an instant in obeying this 
As we trotted towards the house 


last order. 
in a very cheerful frame of mind, I suddenly 
stopped. George,“ I said. would you 
like to come home with me on Saturday ? 
We didn't get those hawk's eggs last time, 
but you and I will!” 

“Won't we just!" replied George, em- 


phatically, and we grasped hands again 
warmly. 

Before tea, the Head made another speech, 
replete with Latin quotations, in which he 
set forth the whole matter to the boarders, 
and also his reasons for this once sparing the 
offenders ; but as George philosophically 
remarked, ** It was a great deal better than 
a licking!” This speech conveyed to the 
boys the sad intelligence that the * big 
fight " was adjourned sine die. But even 
the sorrow caused by this crushing news was 
lost in the asionishment which overwhelmed 
our schoolfellows when they realised tho 
fact that " Sunbridge and Tompkins Major 
were ‘chums.’ ” 

And chums we were, and chums we re- 
mained from that day. 

We went up to college together, where 
George took a First " (I didn't), and, in 
short, one of the most valued friendships 
of my life dates from the day when a fight 
inaugurated a friendship. 
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KASTER-TIDE. - Easter Day ік the first. Sunday a 
the Paschal full moon which happens upon or pa 
after the twenty-tirst day of March. and if that jus 
moon happens upon a Sunday, Easter Day 18 1715 
Sunday after. The Paschal full moon 18, p 
not the real full moon, and the only thing to do c 
to consult “ A Table to Find Easter appearing A 
the beginning of the Book of Common. Prayer. 


; in 

A CANADIAN.—Canadian stamps cannot be cashed ы 

England: the best way is to send a Money Order. 
obtainable at a post oflice. 


С. Е. NICHOLLS,-—If such a book is on sale, You ue 
axeertain the title and price by writing to Court 
Simpkin. Marshall & Co. Stationers Hall - 
E.C., or getting your bookseller to apply for you. 


D. C.—Try the Secretary, Сагпегіе Fund TE 
Glasgow University, and give full particulars 
to save time. 


A. T. Woon,-—1 and 2. Cannot be dealt with at length 
in these columns. ‘The best plan would be to "Р 
to the bishop. 3. It depends оп what КӨП Trom 
by a public school ; some of the schools da ай 
before Ше Conquest, and the date of паи 5 105 
portion of the building may remain is а ques 10 
an archeologist. 


r. 

С. M. (Moseley).—1. Glad to receive your Mt 

2. A “weekly column” із hardly pos 3 bas 
perhaps we may be able to manage a mon y 


J. T. WARD.—Yoa could hear of that by asking 1 5 
post office or the public library, if you do nae ind 
ask the nearest policeman. All boys are eligible, 
all of good character are welcomed. 


ip 
L. L. (Finsbury).— Tbe best plan is to take part 


our sketching and literary competitions, so 28 
gain experience, before attempting 

voluntary contributions to the Editor. d 
in Art or Literature nowadavs necessitates Са" 
training as well as pafurpl ability. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


Bx Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


SURGEON. 


Author of “The Ivory Hunters," “The Vowage of the ‘Blue Vega," ete. ete. 


hus without doubt the discoveries—one 

at least—which, by aid of his sturdy 
little hammer, Doddie had made that dav, 
did rejoice the heart of his fellow-Crusoe. 
And yet those rocks had not appeared very 
inviting when he began chipping at them. 
One, for example, was a kind of knot or 
excrescence at the foot of a boulder which, 
when the hammer was applied to it with a 
will. turned out to be a mass of most suc- 
culent and edible rock oysters. These are 
frequently found on the eastern shores of 
Africa, and are not only a great delicacy, 
but very nutritious. 

Doddie’s other discovery was one that 
appealed more directly to Abdla. It was 
a species of hard sandstone which he had 
found in Mermaid Creek. Doddie handed 
his friend a specimen of this which he had 
chipped off, but it was some little time before 
Abdla could be got to realise the importance 
of the discovery. 

Dr. Dod, scientist and geologist, explained. 

“ This stone is fireproof,” he said, and 
while it is soft enough to be easily hollowed 
into à saucepan for you, it is hard enough 
not to yield any portion of its substance to 
the water you shall boil therein, Abdla, or 
the excellent stews you will most certainly 
prepare." 

How was the stone to be hollowed out ? 
This was Abdla's question now, and it was 
a natural one. 

" By means," was the reply, “ of this 
little hammer, which I must consider as 
sacred as the apple of my eye. To lose it 
now would be a loss indeed. With my 
hammer, Abdla, and a tiny chisel like the 
tool I have in my instrument case, which is 
made of the hardest stee] ever invented. 
I do not really know yet, my friend, why I 
placed it among my instruments, but, seeing 
the comfort your stewpan will be to you, it 
really seems providential.” ' 

Abdla beamed. 

“But I’m not quite done," continued 
Dod. Fora day or two, then, [ am going 
to be a stone-mason, stone-cutter, and 
carpenter—three trades rolled into one. 
For, with your aid, I am going to build a 
little fire-range, and over the upper part 
of it the stone stewpan shall fit. It is 
going to have a wooden cover, Abdla, and 
that is where my carpentry will shine forth. 
A piece of our wrecked boat will make a 
nice lid, the handle to be fastened with the 
boat nails. 

“And now, Abdla, as the sun will soon 
set, L move we betake ourselves to the beach, 
and you shall partake of a whole dozen of 
delicious rock oysters. І ат sorry we have no 
vinegar, my friend, but with a pinch of salt 
and some of the condiment you have found, 
thev will make a most excellent supper." 

Thus cheerfully Doddie kept talking, and 
to hear him anyone would have believed he 
waa merging into a gourmand, 

Not so; there was no creature on earth 
that he despised more than one who lived 
to eat ; and, truth to say, he would not have 
given a dish of good oatmeal porridge or a 
trio of fresh herrings and mashed potatoes 
for a dinner at the table of a king. 

Yot Doddie set to work in earnest next 
morning to build the cooking range, and 
though it took him the greater part of three 
days ta complete, not only he himself but 
Abdla considered it perfect. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A FIND INDEED. 


And Abdla had been busy enough too, all 
these days, in erecting a cooking hut over 
the range. to protect it from storms. 

Cooking was now conducted on quite new 
principles, and stews took the place of 
roasts, во that poor Abdla no longer lost fat, 
nor did the scanty clothing he wore get wet 
with perspiration. He seemed more com- 
posed in manner too, and walked with the 
true gait of the gentleman Arab. He took 
a great delight in making a really good 
dinner, although the lack of vegetables was 
somewhat of a drawback. 

But the dulse, or edible seaweed, although 
it ate well enough raw, was rendered far 
more palatable and appetising by being 
roasted. And this was an easy task, for the 
rifles were found on the beach amongst the 
débris of the wrecked gig. They were 
muzzle-loading Sniders. А ramrod was 
made red-hot, and with this a lot of dulse 
wag stirred in a big shell. The leaves or 
blades changed quickly from their ordinary 
purple or brown to a delicate sea-green, and 
eaten thus they were delicious. 

Doddie even found out a method of 
cooking the oysters. Instead, however, of 
this being an advance in the civilisation of 
the Crusoes, many would deem it quite the 
reverse, and tell us that this succulent 
bivalve is best eaten off its own shell. But 
cooking them was a change, although the 
cooks did not aspire to oyster fritters. 

For a time both Doddie and Abdla felt 
the want of tea or cotfee and sugar, but 
after they had passed a few weeks on the 
island they forgot all about these. Sugar in 
some form is a necessity of life, Dr. Dod 
gravely informed Abdla, but tea and coffee 
are merely nerve stimulants, and, if we feed 
the nerves well, they will not require any- 
thing in the nature of a stimulant. 

But even while talking the young Crusoe 
was smiling, for at that very moment he 
would have given a whole day's pay for only 
one of the little cups of black coffee that 
Arabs used to make for him in the city of 
Zanzibar. | 

Both Abdla and our hero were excellent 
shots with the revolver, and it occurred to 
them that some of the seabirds which now 
often visited the rocks about Mermaid 
Creek might make a welcome change of 
diet, and so they used to lie in wait and 
pop them. It needs a good shot, how- 
ever, to bring down a seagull even from a 
rock. 

Abdla himself killed the first bird, but 
when it fell quivering at his feet, its beautiful 
plumage all dabbled with blood and dis- 
ordered, this strange being was almost 
melted to tears. 

" Forgive me, Allah,” he muttered, 
almost trembling, for in his religion cruelty 
to animals of any kind is strictly forbidden. 

That very evening, though, Abdla argued 
the matter with Dod, and—well, the prob- 
ability is the poor fellow was endeavouring 
to ease his own conscience, for he rather 
easily adopted the views of his companion— 
namely, that it had pleased Allah to banish 
them both to this barren island, and that 
both had lives, which were not only of value 
to themselves, but to others dependent on 
them for happiness, because those others, 
their friends and relatives, loved them. 
That for this reason it was their duty to 
preserve their lives, in case Allah should, 


some day sooner or later, send a ship to 
their relief. 

And so Abdla compounded with his 
conscience, and those gulls, after thev had 
been skinned and the fat removed, proved 
to be excellent eating. 

The hyrax was either shot or trapped. 
They soon found the latter plan the better 
of the two, because, truth to say, they often 
missed with the revolver. Abdla soon 
proved himself an expert in making snares, 
80 that they were never at a loss to tind a 
fairly good meal. 

All the offal from the camp was carefully 
collected in one huge shell after & meal, 
carried along the clitf top, and thrown over 
to the ants, who made short work of it. 
They really made the ants their 8cavengers. 
This was far preferable to having insects 
visit the camp on predatory expeditions ; 
but when all their surroundings were kept 
perfectly clean, not even a beetle nor a blue- 
bottle tly came near them. But huge green 
centipedes were far too common. They 
would come out at night, and our Crusoes 
were perhaps almost more afraid of these 
than of the deadly snakes that infested the 
bush. ۰ 

I may be wrong in my surmise, but it 18 
my belief that snakes or serpents are rather 
good-natured than otherwise. Jam certain, 
indeed, from experience, that one will never 
go an inch out of its way to attack a human 
being. It is different, however, when one 
treads on a snake or goes too near to the 
place where it has its home. Yet it is not 
vice that causes them to strike even then, 
but the instinct for self-defence and the 
protection of species that Nature has im- 
planted not only in all animals, but in every 
member of the vegetable world as well, from 
the tiniest and most despised of weeds to 
the rose or fruit tree itself. 


A centipede is one of the worst sort of 
bedfellows à numan being can have. Prob- 
ably he has no desire to expend his poison 
on anyone. He certainly does not bite for 
fun, but only by way of repelling an attack 
on his life; yet his reasoning faculties are 
none too acute, and if having such a bed- 
fellow you should happen during the night, 
and in sleep, to turn upon the other side, 
and throw & bare arm anywhere near the 
venomous creature, he resents the action, 
and terrible may be the results. Such a 
bite may prove fatal to one in ordinary 
health, or it may mean poisoning of the 
whole blood-system, and secondary musc hic f 
of the most distressing kind. | Р 

Doddie was in the habit of folding his 
jacket and placing it under his head as a 
pillow, but when one morning he shook two 
immense centipedes out of that jacket it 
set him a-thinking. 

The spare sails that had been found in the 
wreck had not only made a serviceable ien 
but & sheet to spread on the ground, an 
still there was a good deal over. 

* Why not a hammock or two? thought 
Doddie. T 

“ Centipedes never bite Arab man. 881 
Abdla, when appealed to. However, he 
willingly consented to assist his friend in the 
construction of such a bed, and so they put 
their two heads together, and commenc 
work. Abdla made the needles and nd 
thread also, and Doddie did the sewing, 40 
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soon had the satisfaction of seeing a very 
comfortable cot swinging between two 
small trees. But every particle of bark 
and foliage was stripped off the trees that 
might possibly have lodged an insect. And 
Doddie never had any trouble with centi- 
pedes again. 

The whole of the dittle forest adjoining the 
camp used to be lit up some nights by 
thousands of fire-flies. It was noticed, 
moreover, that on these very nights there 
used to be patches of phosphorescent light 
on the sea itself, and that at times the surf 
that rolled in upon the sands was like liquid 
fire, which, on dark moonless nights. was a 
very beautiful and almost a weird sight to 
вее. 

There were days now that had to be spent 
in fetching water from the little well in the 
interior, which was fed from the rock already 
mentioned. 

This was hard work, as thev had nothing 
in which to carry this water except two boat 
balers, which they had found among the 
wreck. Аз soon as the rain-water tank, 
as they called the hollow rock near to the 
camp, was filled, they ceased work until the 
next time. 

Abdla constituted himself firewood col- 
lector, for the simple reason that Doddie 
had a horror of snakes. There was plenty of 
wood, but the work of cutting it and carrying 
it to camp made Abdla perspire very freely 
indeed. 

It was no unusual thing to find huge dead 
fishe;—sometimes sharks—thrown up on 
the beach, and the oil from their livers 
afforded a constant supply for the lamp. 

There were times, however, when this 
failed, for it could not be used if at all 
rancid ; then the Crusoes were forced to do 
their yarn-spinning for a night or two 
under the stars. Ánd I am not sure this 
was not a pleasant change. Nay, but I am 
sure there was less need for talking. while 
they sat or reclined on the clitf top. when 
the sky was powdered with stars, or when, 
as Shelley puta it, 


Heaven's ebon vault, 
Studded with stars unutterably bright. 
Through which the moon's unclouded grandeur rolis, 
Seemed like a canopy which love had spread 
To curtain her sleeping world." 


The stars were not so unutterably bright 
as Doddie had seen them in the lone Arctic, 
where, ко near do they appear to be on a 
winters night, that a ships top-gallant 
masts appear almost to touch them. But 
they had much the same effect on the mind 
here as they had in the far, far north, for 
they not only engendered happy thoughts 
of home, but seemed to bring heaven itself 
nearer to earth. 

Doddie sometimes used to wonder if some 
of those he loved ever gazed on those same 
stars of а nizht and thought of him. 
Romantic ? Yea, but what would this dull 
life be without its intervals of romance ? 

, Meteors of great size and splendour 
O-tentimes sailed like gigantic rockets 
silently over the island, while feebler falling 


Stars dropped nightly to the sea. 


One night, in his hammock, Doddie heard 

a strange kind of nibbling and rustling sound 
A = tent beneath him. He thought very 
"tle of it, but went quietly to sleep again; 
90 ыу days or a week after this, while 
ih g his instrument case, he found that 
e 5 had formed a cosy nest betwixt it 
ined * portion of rock, and that it con- 
little e no less than four of the loveliest 
he „ ever he had clapped eyes on. 
Men 155 er had no fear of Doddie, even 
Шо е picked up one of these young 
cents to smooth with a finger and 
mire. Не laid it back again in the nest, 
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and after this not only the young innocents 
themselves, but their dam, became tame. 
She would keep trotting to and from the 
jungle more than fifty times & day, and 
never returned without some succulent 
leaves or twiglets for her family, whom she 
was evidently trying to wean. Then she 
left one morning. taking the whole four 
with her. Doddie felt a trifle sorry, thinking 
he would never see them again, but back 
they all returned a little before sunset. 
This went on for nearly a week, but one 
evening three out of the four returned alone. 
The mother had left for good and aye. taking 
one with her, no doubt her favourite child. 

The young hyraxes now settled down to 
serious business, and used to go to the bush 
half a dozen times to feed, always returning. 
Doddie put down a small pink shell filled 
with water for them, and it was a pretty 
sight to see them drinking all together or 
dipping tiny paws into the water, as if 
cooling or washing their hands. 

But their capers and antics were most 
comical to watch. The chief game seemed 
to be a daft kind of race, in which one would 
challenge the other two to catch it. The 
challenger would run right before it, no 
matter what was in the way, often right up 
Doddie's leg and chest, and even over his 
towsy head, or the trio would go racing 
round and round his neck. 

One of these mites attached himself 
specially to our hero, and when he was at 
rest anywhere would come and scuttle up 
his body and go comfortably to slcep under 
his chin or under his long hair. 

Doddie's hair had not been cut since he 
lef: the Blazer, and that was now nearly 
nine months ago. Nor, of course, had 
Abdla's, and, in addition, the latter had 
grown a beard. The sun had turned Abdla 
almost into a black Arab, and Doddie him. 
self was so brown and uncouth that he 
would have passed anywhere as a good 
specimen of some strange tribe of savages. 

Abdla had a happy thought one morning. 
He said little to his friend about it. but he 
commenced that very day to make a thin 
but strong line from the fibres of a species 
of grass that grew plentifully near by. He 
worked most deftly. and in a few days had 
many yards finished. But it was not until 
he cominenced to fashion some rough strong 
fishing-hooks that Doddie guessed what his 
plans were. 

It was not difficult to find a fishing-rod. 
though there was very little pliability 
about it. 

One morning when Doddie awoke he 
missed his fellow-Crusoe, but came to the 
conclusion that he had gone into the wood 
to pray. 

So he stirred up the ashes in the stone 
range till he got to the clear fire beneath, 
added more wood, and was just going to try 
his hand at a stew when up the cliff came 
bold Abdla, with his rod and some beautiful 
white fish on a string. 

* Bravo! Abdla. Whv, that will be a 
treat. You are clever. Tne Golden Orient 
has at last beaten the Land of the Setting Sun 
right into a cocked hat, my boy. Strange,“ 
he added, that I myself never thought of 
that, though I have been paddling about the 
waters of Mermaid Creck studying natural 
history for more months than I care to 
count." 

“ A beautiful science natural history." 
said Abdla. but does it always fill the 
stomach?“ 

“ You are sure, Abdla, these fish are not 
poisonous ? " 

* No, no; many a time I hab eat fish like 
dose. Sometimes dey are called de Somali's 
friend. But de big painted flat fellows, all 
green and yellow and red, dey no man's 
friend." 
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What a delightful breakfast that was; 
so fat were these fishes that they frizzled 
before the fire, and 80 toothsome withal that 
Doddie confessed he had never tasted their 
equal. 

Fishing now became a favourite sport 
with Doddie and his friend, and indeed they 
would have liked the tish to be a little more 
shy. Аз it was, they seemed positively 
eager to be caught. 

They had not used up all their medicinal 
comforts yet, as it was only on high days or 
birthdays that these were brought out— 
the preserved provisions, that is. The wine 
and the rum were used only with quinine, 
when either of the Crusoes caught a chill, 
but there were two bottles already nearly 
empty, and as a forlorn hope Doddie deter. 
mined to send these afloat, each bearing a 
message to whomsoever it might concern. 

He found some difficulty in making ink, 
but luckily he found pens in his surgical case. 
In very few words he wrote an epitome of 
the wrecking of the gig, and of their life on 
the island, giving day and date, and as near 
as he could guess the latitude and longitude 
of the barren isle. These bottles were corked 
and sealed with the utmost care. Attached 
to each by a piece of lanyard was a piece 
of canvas, tied round some light brushwood. 
This was big enough to attract the attention 
of the watch on deck at the distance of 
almost a mile. 

It was but a forlorn hope after all. But. 
well, one never knows whither a bottle may 
drift. 

One evening, while our Crusoes sat yarning 
quietly together on the clitf-top just before 
retiring for the night. both started suddenly 
to their feet, for yonder on the distant 
southern horizon appeared a light. 

It was no ignis fatuus, but the gleams of 
& ship's lantern. and it seemed to come 
nearer and nearer as they gazed upon it. 

Then hope and anxiety were kindled in 
the heart of each. 

They were silent, however, because both 
were praying. 

(To be contínued.) 
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TODD MINOR’S HOLIDAY 
ILLUSIONS. 


HE sun, bors, from Cancer, six weeks has retreated, 
And Midsummer day is as far in the rear. 
What ho! That's a fact, and, if simply repeated, 
It means that vacation is charmingly near. 


Just see how the leaves of my Caesar keep turning! 
No phrase can I grasp. though the effort is strong. 
For light from afar on its pages is burning 
While gaily they flutter in gusts from Mont Blanc. 


Mv grammar (not famous for ornamentations) 

Has now on each leaf a most charming vignette: 
One lies, à mirage, on the four conjugations, 

A spot in the Highlands I cannot forget. 


One mars () by its beauty the section on “ cases," 
A keen little cut of a river and wood. 

Which looks quite familiar! "Tis one of those places 
That, once having seen, you remember for good. 


The walls of the class-room exhibit but vainly 
Their handsome array of appropriate maps, 
For over each chart I can picture quite plainly 

A mighty eollection of holiday traps. 


A rod. with its butt in New Zealand is lying 
To dangle a bait o'er the lochs of Argyll; 

A kodak is wrecked where the blue billows sivhing 
Break softly (in paint) round Canary’s famed isle. 


Oh, tiresome illusions! I find them distressing ! 
I pant for intelligence lucid and clear; 
And, strange as you think rt, I don't mind confessiny, 
Its pain'u to have the vacation so near. 
JOHN LEA, 
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i the common room at Lucio's the three 
miners were seated at a small table, 
two of them listening eagerly and the third 
whispering what he had overheard in the 
room above, and what he had seen at 
Mateos. Their heads were close together, 
and there was a furtive look in their eyes 
as they glanced at the door. "The appetites 
of the listeners had been keenly whetted by 
their companion’s disclosures. They were 
anxious to hear the whole of the tale, and to 
formulate some concerted plan for the pos- 
session of the emerald. The silver was 
bulkier, harder to get, more difficult to dis- 
р of; but the emerald was small, a 
ortune in a form so compact that it might be 
snatched away, and securely hidden, with 
little or no risk of recapture. Before the 
story was finished, however, and ere they 
could so much as mention a plan, the padre's 
voice sounded in the entrance and the foot- 
steps of the new-comers approached the door. 

The miners hastily separated, and when 
the padre and Mike and Terence came in, 
one was still at the table, another looking 
through the window, and the third leaving 
the room. As he went by, the third could 
not forbear turning his eyes upon Mike; and 
Mike, catching a gleam of malice in them, 
gave their owner more attention than he 
would have done otherwise. He recognised 
him as a man employed at the mine where he 
himself had worked, the mine which was 
managed by Esteban de Olmedo. The other 
two were not unknown to him. But this 
man, who had just passed out, recalled the 
Incident at the store, and it flashed upon him 
Instantly that he and the frightened runaway 
Were one and the same. 

The coincidence set him thinking, witn the 
result that, before they retired, he sought 
а private interview with the posudero. 

" While we were havin' dinner, Lucio, 
was there anyone in the next room?“ 

“Not taat I know of, and yet—let me 
8ee—I believe one of the miners went there 
for his siesta." 

Which av them?“ 

$ The one they call Cucaracho.” 

Oh, the black beetle. Sure, and he can 

y as well as crawl; but the crawlin', 

begorra! suits him best. We must leave wid 

m Lucio. The mules will be ready? 
es 99 


What about the padre's ? " 
„It is here, Miguel. The ostler fetched 
it from the fonda an hour аро, and paid the 
charges. They wouldn't let it go without.“ 
A word in your ear, Lucio. To-night 
Terence and I must sleep in the same room, 
nay, in the same bed. The black beetle 
Must not know ау it. Twill be better for 
him to think that Terry is alone. And our 
goin’ wid the dawn, Lucio, is our own con- 
cern, not the miners’? Ye needn't tell 
them." 
The posadero nodded intelligently as he 
acquiesced in these arrangements. He made 
no further inquiries, but he guessed that 
Cucaracho had somehow fallen under the 
Suspicion of his Irish guest. That the man 
was a blackguard he well knew, and he knew 
also that his companions were not much 
tter. Mike had a sufficient reason, doubt- 
$88, for takinz these precautions against 
them. 
us barer bedroom there could not well be 
Mike that which was shared by Terence and 
€. It was innocent of all furni ure 
except the bed itself. The floor was carpet- 
* and the walls unadorned. There was 
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THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of ~ A Bedawin Captive,” * The Equine God." etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE PADRE MAKES AMENDS. 


one small window secured by a wooden peg 
on the inside. This Mike inspected carefully, 
and was satisfied that no one would be able 
to force it without awaking them. The door 
was latched simply. There was no bar, and 
no lock or key. With Terence's assistance 
the bed was lifted noiselessly and placed 
across the door lengthwise. Entrance was 
thereby effectually prevented, unless, indeed, 
the intruder were strong enough to push the 
bed aside, and that, with the two sleepers 
in it, was very unlikely. The attempt to do 
it would rouse them at once, and prepare 
them for the arrival of the robber. 

Before he lay down Mike slipped a revolver 
under his pillow. He took the inside of the 
bed nearest the door. Terence, since the 
Topa had handed him the feathers, had 
never parted with them, asleep or awake. 
He had always kept them in his bosom. 
Now the emerald was beside them, in a small 
satchel of llama skin, suspended by a string 
around his neck—the emerald, in its flower- 
like setting, and with the remnant of the 
broken chain. In response to his inquiries, 
Mike had told him that the posada was not 
the safest of sleeping places; he had a sus- 
picion that they inight be troubled some time 
during the night by an unwelcome intruder ; 
and, in that case, it was well to be ready for 
him, and to strike the first blow. 

Under such circumstances Terence did not 
easily fall asleep. Не was excited, and began 
to wonder whether Mike had any reason- 
able grounds for his suspicion. And who 
was it that Mike suspected ? The padre ? 
Surely not. Lucio? He seemed honest 
enough, and he was very friendly. The 
miners ? "Terence did not care for the looks 
of the men, particularly of the one who had 
gone out as they came in. But how could 
they know that he or Mike had anything of 
value about them? Wondering still, his 
eyelids drooped, and a feeling of drowsiness 
crept over him. He had had a long day, 
and he was weary. The brooding silence, 
and the intense darkness, acting in concert 
with his tired limbe and brain, soothed his 
excitement, and weighed upon him heavily, 
and in a little while he was fast asleep. 

Mike had dropped off before him. He 
could sleep anywhere, and at any time, but 
he slept lightly and the least disturbance 
sufficed to recall his somnolent senses, and to 
place them immediately on the alert. 

In the dead of the night, as Mike had 
expected, stealthy footsteps crept to the 
door of the room, and the latch was lifted 
with the slightest perceptible click. The 
footsteps were so soft, so cat-like, that they 
failed to awaken him, but the click was 
enough. Instantly his fingers were on the 
handle of the revolver, and his eyes, accus- 
tomed to the gloom, were watching the door. 
Pressed from without the door opened three 
inches or so and came gently against the 
frame-work of the bed. There it stopped. 
The pressure increased, but the bed was 
immovable. Unwilling to retire, the in- 
truder pressed more heavily, and the door 
gave & little crack. So light wae the sound 
that under other circumstances no notice 
would have been taken of it. But in the 

rofound stillness, it sounded louder than 
it really was, and the thief paused, with a 
quickened heart-beat and on tip-toe to 
retire. 

Terence slept on. Mike never moved. 
Gripping the revolver, and with his eyes fixed 
upon the opening in the vicinity of the latch, 
he calmly awaited developments. The thief 


listened intently. Hearing nothing, and 
being unable to see, he pressed again upon 
the door. When he found that it would not 
yield, he stretched his hand through the 
opening to feel for the obstruction, and to 
ascertain whether he could remove it. 

Now was Mike's opportunity. It was for 
this he had waited. Noiseleasly he brought. 
the barrel of the revolver within an inch or 
two of the hand. In a moment he would have 
fired, and the hand would have been shat- 
tered. While his finger was on the trigger, 
however, and in sudden pity for the man, 
ro:ue thourh he was, another plan leaped 
into his brain, and no sooner wasit there than 
he put it into execution. 

The revolver was slipped under the pillow 
again, and, while the hand was yet fumbling 
to find the bed, Mike, with all the weight of 
his big body, flung himself against the door, 
and held on. The wrist was caught as in a 
vice. The bones snapped. The muscles 
were cut almost through. The blood began 
to run down the woodwork. А frightful yell 
rang out, splitting the silence and startling 
every sleeper in the posada. Mike rolled 
into bed again, releasing the damaged wrist, 
and the would-be robber retired so speedily 
that when the others r:shed on the scene 
he was gone. 

They gathered in the passage discussing 
in scared and excited tones the probable 
cause of the blood-curdling cry. The padre 
had shuffled out in his night robe. Two of 
the miners were there. Lucio was calling 
loudly for a light. Presently a servant 


brought one, and the company stood re- 


vealed. Into each other's faces they blinked 
and stared, seeking for a solution of the 
mystery. They were all talking together 
wildly and to no purpose. There was no- 
thing unusual to be seen except that the 
bedroom door in which Mike and Terence 
were sleeping was ajar. And they had not 
appeared. Lucio pushed at the door, and 
shouted Miguel!" He remembered the 
private conversation of a few hours before. 
The door resisted his efforts as it had 
resisted the efforts of the intruder. Ah, 
what was this? Blood. Here was the 
explanation. Miguel!" he shouted, in a 
louder tone, fearing that something had 
happened which would give the posada a bad 
name. 

Faith, Lucio, and what's the row? 

“Are you all right, you and the 
muchacho ?" 

“Sure, and I am-—-niver better; and 
Terry's the same. Slapin’ swate and pace- 
ful as a babe was he tilt а minute ago; and 
now, like me, he's after askin’ what's the 
row." - 

“The Sainte be praised!" exclaimed 
Lucio, greatly relieved. “ But the door is 
fast, Miguel?“ 

* The bed's aginst it." 

There's blood on the lintel.” 

“ Ye don't зау!” and Mike jumped out, 
drew the bed clear, and looked forth upon 
them. Where? 

Here, said Lucio, holding the candle 
to the place, and showing the still wet 
stains, which they all clustered round to 
see. How do you account for this? 

" Begorra!" responded Mike, scratching 
his head and assuming a puzzled expression. 
“ I remimber, as if in a drame, a curious 
craythur like a black beetle tryin’ to craw) in, 
and, bedad! the door went to suddenly and 
squashed him.” 

Lucio understood. He held up the light 
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and sought for Cucaracho, but he was 
missing. The two miners scowled. They 
guessed at Mike’s meaning, and knew that 
theircomrade had been forestalled. Nor were 
they altogether displeased at his discomfiture, 
for, in this secret night attempt, he had tried 
to steal a march upon them. The guess was 
confirmed by the uplifted light, and the 
searching glance of Lucio. The game was 
up, for the time at any rate—spoiled by the 
precipitancy of the black beetle, and they 
slunk away. 


“We had better return to our rooms," 
said Lucio. 


“ A moment," interposed the padre. “ The 
thing yelled like a demon, Miguel.” 

Maybe it was a daymon,” said Mike. 

„And the blood is red, added the padre. 

“ But it had flowed through a black 
heart, returned Mike. 

They moved away; the door was closed 
again, and the bed drawn against it; and 
once more silence reigned in the posada. 
But before Terence could compose himself to 
a renewal of his slumbers Mike had to tell 
him the whole tale. 

When Cucaracho appeared in the morning 
his hand was bandaged. His fellows re- 
proached him, and called him & fool. A 
quarrel ensued, which might have become 
dangerous if Lucio had not stepped in and 
stopped it. The black beetle became gullen, 
and refused to tell the ostler and the servants 
how the damage to his hand had been caused. 
But they drew their own conclusions, and 
winked and smiled at each other behind his 
back. 

The three were well on their journey 
before the miners came down. The mules 
were fresh, and Mike was desirous of put- 
ting as wide а space as possible between the 
pod and their encampment for the night. 
Desperate fellows were these miners, and 
although they were under the instructions of 
Esteban de Olmedo, and awaiting his return, 
it was not improbable that, dazzled by the 
emerald, they SAM break away and pursue 
them into the hills. 

The padre had heard the true explanation 
of the disturbance in the night, but he did 
not apprehend any renewal of the attack. 
He considered that his own presence was a 
sufficient safeguard, and that, if necessary, 
he could awe these men by his priestly 
maledictions ; and so he grumbled a little 
good-humouredly at Mike's insistence that 
they should press on, and said that a man of 
his weight and years should not be whisked 
away like a whirlwind into the heart of the 
sierras. His mule, too, was older than theirs 
and had more to carry. But Mike led the 
way, and the padre had to follow, and by 
nightíall they were far up in the glades of 
the forest where the padre had first met with 
Quiller and the boys. 

Here the mules were hobbled, and a fire 
was lit, and they settled down for the night. 
Terence dropped asleep. Mike saw to 
the revolvers, and resolved to watch against 
a possible surprise. The padre folded his 
blanket into а convenient square and 
aquatted upon it, told his beads and mut- 
tered a pater noster, and then, with blinkin 
eyes fixed upon the flickering flames, fe 
into a reverie, deep and prolonged, which 


Mike thought would have ended in sleep. 
But no! Well on in the night he roused 
himself, glanced at Terence’s recumbent 


frame, and then turned to Mike. 

* I have something to say to you, Miguel.“ 

* Say on, padre, answered Mike, cheer- 
fully. “ ’Twill while the time away.” 

" The confessional is sacred, Miguel," 
and the tones were so solemnly arrestive 
that the playfulness of Mike's disposition 
immediately receded into the background. 
„Never before have I referred to what 
you have told me under the seal of the 
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priestly vow. But the disclosure I am now 
about to make is justified by the position 
in which we are placed—you and I, and 
Terencio," and Mike found himself wonder- 
ing what the sleeping boy had to do with it. 
“ You left a wife in the old country, Miguel, 
more than fifteen years ago." 

A woman that should have been a 
wife," returned the Irishman, in a suppressed 
Whisper, and as if the reminder hurt him. 

“ Bound to you, Miguel, by the sacrament 
of marriage.“ 

Sure, and don't I know that same? 
And haven't I confessed it? 

It was a віп to leave her, Miguel.“ 

„So your riverence has told me many а 
time, and, faith, I have done pinance for it, 
heavy pinance, niver to mention the sadness 
av my heart." 

“It was а great sin to leave her, bad 
though she was ; a drunken wretch that you 
felt you couldn't live with, and abusing your 
affection every day. The penance has been 
heavy, and it need not be repeated. Your 
heart has been sad, but the sadness is to be 
turned into joy. God's ways are wonderful, 
Miguel, and past finding out. You left 
another beside your wife—a boy that you 
had never seen." 

" But—— How do you know that, 
padre? and Mike stared at him open- 
mouthed and mystified. 

“ By putting together the evidences,” 
returned the padre, and arriving at a sure 
conclusion." 

* Faith, and what ividences have ve? 
And how could ye draw a conclusion like 
that? and Mike was more mystitied than 
ever. 

“ The evidence of a striking likeness, the 
evidence of a similar story, the evidence of a 
family name. Your wife's maiden name, 
Miguel, was 

" Tierney." 

" And she dropped yours when you left 
her, and fell back upon that, and when the 
boy was born, that was the name he was 
known by—his mothers name, not yours. 
And his mother's grandfather, what was he 
called? 

“ Terence,” and Mike gave a great gasp, 
and trembled like a leaf. Oh, padre, ye 
don't mean Terry? 

“ Yes, I mean Terry." 

“ Ochone ! " wailed Mike, after a moment's 
silence. They said the bhoy was like me, 
Lucio and Senor Esteban, and 1 was proud 
ау it. but nothin’ more. It cannot be. padre. 
I tell ye, it cannot be. It is too good to be, 
and more wonderful than the comin’ av an 
angel out av hiven. Are ye sure av it? Did 
the bhoy himself tell ye his tale ? ” 

The boy and Quiller. It сар be, Miguel. 
It is. Anyone would know you for father 
and son. It was the likeness that set me 
thinking about it, and your story was con- 
firmed by theirs.” 

Mike was bathed in perspiration, and 
shook as if with an ague. He could not take 
it in. If it were true it meant a readjust- 
ment of his whole life. He had never thought 
about a son, and if the padre’s conclusions 
were correct, here was one to whom his heart 
had warmed already, well grown, and ap- 

roaching the years of manhood. The 
ikeness had been remarked upon by Lucio 
and the mine manager. The padre was 
confident in his assertion. Slowly the con- 
viction stole upon him. He shook himself 
free from his fears, and, as he gripped the 
conviction, and made it his own, an almost 
overpowering wave of gladness surged 
through every nerve and fibre of his being. 

E The bueno Dios has brought him here," 
said the padre, watching him, and noticing 
the gradual change in his countenance, “ to 
cheer you in the land of your exile, and 
maybe to lead you back to the old home." 


Mike started to his feet and ran to the 
sleeping boy. Bending reverently as if the 


forest glade with its wavering shadows were. 


a sacred shrine, and the light of the camp 
fire the symbol of his heart's devotion, he 
kissed him thrice upon the brow. Terence 
smiled in his semi-consciousness, unaware 
of what was happening, and then opened his 
eyes. 

e Mavourneen, said Mike, breaking down, 
“ mavourneen, let me look at ye! Let me 
look my fill! " 

What is it ? asked Terence, rising, and 
rolling his blanket from him. 

Come near to the fire," responded Mike, 
“and let me look at ye,“ and taking his face 
between his hands, he gazed at him long and 
ardently. Deep down into his eyes he 
gazed, searching for the answering soul 
within, and then he kissed him on the lips. 

What is it? asked Terence again, in an 
amazement not untouched with awe. For 
an exhibition of love like this he could not 
understand. Was Mike demented ? It was 
very strange to be treated in this way. There 
was a light on Mike's face he had never seen 
there before, a light which transfigured it, 
and made him look like another man. 

" Terry, my bhoy, my own bhoy, my son, 
ask the padre! The words were sobbed 
out rather than spoken. 

And to the wondering lad the padre told 
his tale. Terence was deeply affected by it. 
Not & word did he speak for a long time. 
Lost in thought was he, until, with the 
dawning realisation of the relationship. he 
turned to Mike, and framed the word he had 
never spoken to a living man before. 

Father! 

“ My son!” 

“Iam glad we have found each other.” 

There was no more sleep for him that 
night, nor did the other two close their eyes. 
Together they watched by the fire, undie- 
turbed, and speaking in subdued tones of 
that which had befallen. They resumed 
their journey with the first streak of dawn. 
Terence was eager to tell the news to Quiller 
and Will, and the heart of Mike was brim- 
ming over with his new-found joy. 

I hope I have made amends, Miguel, for 
the taking of the emerald." 

Sure. padre, and ye've given me а jewel 
worth all the imeralds in the wurruld." 


(To be continued.) 
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Author of “Trials of a Guardian," “A Premature Awakening," etc. 


UT the man was not dead. A faint sigh 

broke from his parted lips as Roberts 

and Trevor stooped over the gunwale to 
examine hiin. 

The man was evidently a Lascar, and was 
clad in white linen jacket and trousers. His 
turban had become unfastened and lay under 
& seat, thrown there in a struggle or by the 
tossing about of his head. Beneath his 
shoulders & dark stain could be seen on the 
boards of the boat, and this had made 
Roberts conclude the stranger had met with 
foul play. | 

It was a strange happening on that 
desolate beach. The light grew stronger 
and stronger as the two stood leaning over 
the wave-washed boat, not knowing what 
was best to be done. At last the sun ap- 
peared from behind the faint line of hills 
across the bay, flooding the sea with its 
golden light, and at that moment the Lascar 
opaned his eyes. 

" Pawne, pawne,” he muttered fuintly. 
* Water, water.” 

Fortunately Roberts had a large bottle of 
water in his boat, and Trevor ran to fetch it. 
He filled a small tin mug and held it to the 
man’s lips. It was soon drained and he gave 
& contented sigh. 

“What be the matter with 'ee, mate?“ 
asked Roberts, but the man gazed at him 
as though not understanding what he said. 

Roberts scratched his head thoughtfully, 
then he turned to Trevor. 

“Give mə a hand with the poor chap,” 
he said. Perhaps a could walk a bit up 
to the farm if we got ’en on to his legs. 

They tried to lift him, but the man groaned 
80 pitifully and appeared so weak that the 
idea was abandoned. 

“ Ey must go up to the farm for the cart," 
said Roberts, when he saw their efforts were 
of no avail. ‘ Ey ll bring one or two stout 
fellows to help us with 'en, so perhaps thee'll 
stay here till ey comes back, Mr. Meredith?“ 

Trevor nodded an affirmative, and Roberts 
ran in the direction of his home, and dis- 
appeared among the sand-hills. i 

The tide had receded some distance, and 
Trevor sat on the gunwale of the boat 
gazing after the retreating figure. Then he 
turned his head and was surpriscd to see the 
Injured man gaze at him with a startled 
expression. 

What's the matter? he asked kindly. 

But the Lascar only stared fixedly at him, 
with a strange sign of terror in his eyes. Then 
he strove to get to his feet, but after a fruit- 
less struggle he sank back with a groan, 
whilst beads of perspiration stood out upon 
his forehead. Trevor gave him another mug 
of water, and dried his brow with his hand- 
kerchief. At his kindly touch the look of 
fear passed away from the man’s face and he 
murmured some broken words of gratitude. 

“What’s your name, poor old chap?” 
asked Trevor, after a pause. 

" Me Chumder Lal, sea cook, sahib," was 
the reply, given with many gasps. 

‘Were you wrecked?” was Trevor's 
next question, thouzh he knew no great 
storm had recently occurred. 

o, no. Me not wrecked. Me escape, 
but got de knife,” and he tried to turn on 
his side to show the wound in his back. The 
movement disclosed to view a long steel 

lade with an ivory handle lying at the 
bottom of the boat, together with a peculiar- 
looking iron ornament. 

Trevor shuddered. 


CHAPTER VIL—‘' ME NO TELL.” 


“It's no joke having а dig with a thing 
like that between your shoulder-blades,” 
he muttered. 

He raised his head and looked towards 
the sand-hills. Roberts was not yet in 
sight with his cart and Trevor wondered how 
much longer his coming would be delayed. 
The wounded man had now closed his eyes 
&nd lay back in the boat, motionless save 
for the slow heaving of his chest. His arms 
were thrown back and one hand firmly 
grasped the iron ornament that Trevor had 
noticed. 

At last the cart could be seen making its 
way between the dunes on to the sand. ‘Tom 
Roberts was leading the horse by the bridle, 
and with him were two men, all in eager 
conversation. They approached slowly over 
the sand, the wheels sinking several inches 
into the yielding surface, and the cart groan- 
ing and creaking as it came along. 

'" Whoa, Bess! " cried Roberts, when they 
were within a short distance of the boat. 
„Now, lads, make а bed o' the straw in the 
cart, so's the poor chap will be comfortable 
like.“ 

The straw was arranged properly, and the 
men advanced to the boat. 

" How be the poor chap now ?" asked 
Roberts. 

* He's very ill, and seems unconscious," 
was Trevor's reply. 

Ay, that a be. Main bad he be, sure 
enough," remarked Roberts, gazing com- 
passionately at the wounded man. “ Now, 
lads, heave 'en up gently and lay 'en in tho 
cart." 

As gently as they could the strong arms 
of the rough men lifted the poor Lascar, who 
groaned terribly the while, and placed him 
upon the straw at the bottom of the cart. 
Here he opened his eyes and groped wildly 
around with his hands. 

" Аһ, ah! Me lost it,“ he groaned. ‘ Ah, 
me lose it now, and me give my life for it!” 

“What be the poor chap wanting?!“ 
asked Roberts. Wonder if 'tis that ere 
thing in the little craft?“ 

He walked to the boat and brought back 
the curious ornament. 

" Be this the thing thee’st looking for, 
mate ?"' he asked. Seems to me as how 
it be a sort o' idol," and he placed it in the 
wounded man's hand. 

The Lascar looked up with a gratified 
smile upon his face. 

Me thank you. 
he whispered. 
Lal happy." 

‘‘Humph,” grunted Roberts, seems to 
me ey bain't doing exactly right to the poor 
critter. "Tis 


“* The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.’ 


Now, who'd ha’ thought it that the heathen 
and his idols should be on Llandine sands ? 
"Tis passing strange, says ey. Come up, 
Bess! | 

With a jolt and a creak the cart began its 
homeward journey, bearing its load of Lascar, 
idol, and knife. Across the sands the going 
was fairly smooth save for an occasional 
jolt, for Roberts guided the wheels away 
from any stones. They did not return by 
the same way that they came, but went 
farther along the sands, as there would then 
be a much shorter journey for them over 
the rough road. 

The Lascar's groans were almost unceas- 


Very much thank you,” 
" Me happy now. Chumder 


ing as they turned away from the sands 
towards the Marsh Farm. The cart jolted 
cruelly over the uneven road, though Roberts 
carefully avoided the ruts and kicked away 
the stones that lay in their path. At last the 
farm was reached, and here Trevor found 
them all astir though it was still very early. 

Very gently the wounded man was re- 
moved from the cart to the house, Nep 
gambolling round and barking frantically 
at these unusual proceedings. Mrs. Roberts 
was full of compassion for the stranger, who 
was carried up the narrow stairs to the room 
that Trevor had once occupied. 

“ The doctor bain't come yet, then, lass? 
asked Roberts when they had come down- 
stairs again. 

" No. He bain’t come yet, though Johnnie 
run off at once to fetch 'en," she replied. 
* And now ye'll want breakfast, ey warrant. 
See, ey've got 'en all ready for 'ee." 

An appetising smell of fried ham and eggs 
saluted them, and, following their hostess, 
Trevor and the others repaired to the kitchen, 
where breakfast was awaiting them. Before 
the meal was over the doctor arrived, 
driving up in his gig. 

“This is a very strange occurrence," he 
remarked, after greeting them. Very 
strange indeed. And where have you put 
the poor fellow? Upstairs? Well, I'll just 
step up and see him.” 

Tom Roberts accompanied him to the 
sick chamber, and after a brief examination 
of his patient the doctor sent for his case 
from the gig. Some restoratives were 
administered, after which the Lascar opened 
his eyes. 

^ It’s a serious case," whispered the doctor 
to Roberts. The man will not recover, as 
both lungs have been pierced, and he has lost 
so much blood. It is a case for the police.” 

The Lascar panted as he heard the last 
words. 

" No fetch police. No fetch police. Chum- 
der Lal no want him," he gasped. * Me 
want young sahib.” . 

" We want the police to see into the 
matter," replied the doctor soothingly. 
** You are badly wounded." 

“ Yes, yes. Me die, me know that, but 
police no do good. М№о catch him. Me want 
young sahib.” 

Im afraid we cannot fetch him in time." 

" Yes, yes. Young sahib who give me 
water," replied the Lascar. 

“The poor critter wants young Mr. 
Meredith, ey expect," explained Tom Roberts. 
“ Не be down below with the others." | 
Well, I'm afraid I can do nothing 
rurther." replied the doctor in a whisper. 
“ The man is dying, and will not live to mid- 
day, I fear, so I shall go back quickly and 
inform the police. You can send the young 
lad up, since the man wants him." 

They went downstairs together. and the 
doctor drove off. Tom Roberts called 
Trevor to him and told him that the wounded 
man wished to see him. 

He don't want the police, not he," said 
Roberts. “It be thee as the poor chap 
wants to see.” 

Much surprised, Trevor went up to the 
room where the Lascar lay. The wounded 
man's eyes brightened as the door opened, 
and Trevor approached the bed. 

„I'm told you want to see me," said he 
kindly. 

" Yes. You young sahib, me no good, 
me die," gasped the man as he clasped 
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Trevor's hand. No good for police. 
no want him. Me want you.” 

“What do you want me for?" asked 
Trevor. “ What can I do for you? 

The Lascar touched the ornament or idol 
that had been restored to him, and which lay 
on the counterpane. 

“ Tako him," he whispered. 
safe, safe, safe! Me die, and he no good now 
to me. Good to you." 

With feeble hands he tried to lift it from 
the bed, but had not sufficient strength to 
do so. 

“My poor man, this thing will do me 
no good," replicd Trevor compassionately. 
“ This is an idol—at least, I think so." 

“Yes. Him idol right enough. But me 
no worship idol. Me Christian. Learn it in 
Mission School," gasped the Lascar. 

Very well. You want me to keep this 
idol? Do I understand you rightly ?” 
asked Trevor. 

" Yes. Keep him safe! 
axcret ! 
panted. 

Trevor took it in his hand and found its 
weight greater than he expected. The idol 
was about a foot high, representing a veiled 
figure, seemingly a woman's. It was painted 
black, so that the metal of which it was 
fashioned could not be distinguished. 

A loud knock was heard at that moment, 
and a gruff voice bade Mrs. Roberts Good 
morning." 

* Doctor Morris told m» of a case you've 
got here," they could hear the newcomer say. 
He met me on my beat, so I cut across the 
marsh at once. Where is the wounded 
тап?” | 

“ Н> be upstairs, sir, if ee’ll please to walk 
up," replied Mrs. Roberts, and a heavy tread 
sounded on the boards. The docr of the 


Me 


“ Keep him 


And hide him 
Him make you rich, rich!” he 
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N an interesting story of that inexhaustible 

theme of romance, the rescue dogs of 

St. Bernard, Mr. Harold Shepstone. а 

“ B.O.P.” writer, thus refers in the “ Wide 

World Magazine" to the origin of the 
breed : 

* The St. Bernard dog, according to the 
traditions of the monastery, is the result of a 
cross between a Danish bull-bitch and a 
mastiff, a native hill dog. though at what 
time effected it is impossible to say. After 
the breed was once established it was kept 
pure until 1812, when, owing to the severity 
of the winter, the monks were obliged, con- 
trary to their usual custom, to send out the 
brood animals as well as the dogs, with the 
result that all the females succumbed to the 
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sick-room opened and a burly policeman 
entered. 

Chumder Lal closed his eyes as the glance 
of the officer of the law fell upon him. Trevor 
was standing by the bed, holding the black 
idol in his hands. 

" H'm; what's that? The poor fellow's 
idol, ain't it ? " he asked. 

" Yea," replied Trevor. 
to keep it for him." 

“ No,” gasped Chumder Lal. opening his 
еуез. No keep him for me. Me give him 
to vou." 

“ Oh, that's all right," said the constable. 
“ And now will you try and answer some 
questions? 

" Me try." 

Questions as to his name, nationality, and 
ship were then put, the answers to which the 
policeman jotted down in his pocket-book. 

And now tell me, is this the knife with 
which you were stabbed ? " asked the con- 
stable, picking up the long shining blade. 

“ Yes, that the knife. Him stick fast in 
my back." 

* Who did it ? " was the next question. 

“ Me no tell!“ gasped the Lascar. 

* Come, come, if vou don't tell us we can 
probably find out who did it. Will vou give 
me the name ? " and the policeman flourished 
is pencil, ready to jot down the answer if 
favourable. 

" No. Me no tell.” 

The Lascar was obstinate in his refusal, 
although Trevor tried to persuade him to 
answer the policeman's question. Neither 
would he make a sworn deposition, though 
this would not have been of much use, unless 
he disclosed the name of his assailant. 

The policeman felt rather mortified, but 
finding that all his attempts to elicit further 
information were useless, he descended to the 


““ He wants me 


kitchen. with Trevor, and took down an 
account of the discovery of the wounded man. 
The knife he wrapped up in a piece of cloth 
and placed it in his tunic. 

“its a rum go!" he remarked, mopping 
his brow. Here's a boat come drifting in 
from goodness knows where, and a man with 
a knife in his back lying pretty nigh dead in 
it. The aforesaid man refuses to say who 
stuck the aforesaid knife in his back. He 
carries an idol, though he calls hisself a 
Christian, and can't abear to have it out of 
hissight. Yet he goes and gives it to a young 
feller he's never кееп afore. It’s a rum go, 
that's what I savs it is—a rum go." 

The policeman then took his departure and 
Trevor prepared to return home. 

“Thee can take my boat," said Roberts. 
“ Ey ll go down to the sands with ‘ee for the 
basket o` fish we left in her, then ‘ee can take 
the little craft and sail across to Llandewi."' 

So they set out, Trevor carrying the black 
idol under his arm. But when they had 
emerged from the sand-dunes they found 
both boats lving high and dry as they had 
been left. Roberts stood and gazed at them 
abstractedly. 

“Now, why didn't we remember?“ he 
asked fretfully. *' The tidell not be in 
again till about two o'clock, во thee а best 
stay till then, as we cannot float en now.” 

Trevor had perforce to agree, so they 
returned to Marsh farm. At the gate Mrs. 
Roberts met them, and her eyes were filled 
with tears. 

* The poor black be gone.“ she said. He 
died with a prayer on his lips, and he seemed 
very peaceful like. "Tis а bad day's work 
for somebody, says I.“ 

" Ау, that ‘a be," said Tom Roberts 
soberly. 

( To be continued.) 


DOGS OF ST. BERNARD.—(See next page.) 


cold, and the monks found themselves with- 
out the means of continuing the pure breed. 
In this extremity a cross with the New- 
foundland was tried, but at first failed, owing 
to the excessive coat of the Newfoundland, 
which hampered the dogs in the snow. 
However, by breeding back to their own 
short-coated dogs, the monks obtained the 
desired shortness of coat, though occasional 
specimens were born with the rough coats. 
These rough-coated dogs were sold or given 
away to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
vallevs, who continued to breed them, so 
that St. Bernard dogs soon became general in 
Switzerland. 

“The full-grown animals in the kennels 
at the hospice are magnificent specimens of 


their kind. They stand thirty inches high 
at the shoulder, and weigh about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. They are ex- 
ceedingly strong. and can carry a man & 
considerable distance. They have been 
known to drag an exhausted traveller over 
the rough snow for a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. By nature they are 
gentle. though during the puppy season the 
mothers are apt to resent attentions.” 

To the obvious question why people " try 
the pass " in winter. the answer is that they 
are poor labourers either going or coming to 
work on the other side of tlie mountain. In 
February and March as many as a hundred 
will make their way across the pass 10 & 
single day. 


CRUMP AND I ON THE RHINE. 


By Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of “Crump and 1" on many other Continental Jaunts. 


HEN at 7 A.M. next morning we got 
down to the wharf whencethesteamer 
started for Coblenz, our coat collars were 
turned up, and we were wondering if it 
would ever again be fine. We stepped on 
board under the awning, and felt that if the 
weather did not soon mend we might con- 
sider ourselves as travellers by submarine— 
sandwiched as it were twixt river below and 
deluge above 


CHAPTER III. 

“ But, after all" said Crump, “it’s a 
blessing in disguise." 

If it were a blessing at all I had no diffi- 
culty in admitting the disguise ; but I found 
it hard to recognise the blessing. 

Well, you moke,” explained my polished 
comrade, “ haven't you been telling me that 
sometimes the river's too low for the steamers 
torun. Anyhow, this isn't going to be one 
of the times—not by a long chalk it isn’t.” 


It certainly was not; though at first I 
wondered what we gained by the boats 
ability to start if we were not to see beyond 
the banks for mist. 

“ Never mind," said my cheery chum. 
If it's dull, it isn't dry!“ 

After all it might have been worse ; and 
as the day grew older it learnt better 
manners, till at last the skies dried their 
tears and smiled again. 

(Abt 
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Ah! that enchanting stream; how it 
winds and twists amongst the hills, turning 
coquettishly this way and that, as though 
unwilling to lose its freedom too soon and 
bow to the stronger will of the all-embracing 
Rhine; yet ever flowing nearer and nearer 
to its glorious goal. Many there be who 
claim that the scenery along the Moselle is 
finer than that upon the Rhine. Well, so 
far as the scenery alone is concerned, it cer- 
tainly is not inferior to the latter river ; but 
the added interest of life and movement, so 
attractive a feature of the greater stream, 
is wanting here. Let that rest, however: 
the valley of the Moselle is a lovely valley, 
and I, for one, will have nought to say 
against it. 

Although by rail it is only some seventy 
miles from Treves to Coblenz, by water it is 
nizh on 120, and against stream, from Coblenz 
to Treves, the journey occupies two days, a halt 
being made for the night at Trarbach. Down 
the current the time taken is about thirteen 
hours. Recently a small line has been laid 
along the right bank. which follows all the 
windings of the stream from Treves to Bullay, 
about half the distance to Coblenz. This rail 
we named " The Sluggard's Nafety Line." 
You could oversleep vourself to the tune of 
an hour and a-half, and still catch the steamer 
far her down the river, by taking the train 
on this route. 

There were only two or three other pas- 
sengers at starting, but one of them was an 
English clergyman, and, finding he could 
speak our language every bit as well as we 
could. we chummed in with him. Through- 
out the whole journey we were fast friends, 
and Crump had the unmitigated impudence 
afterwards to inform me that our new friend 
had an historic knowledge of the surroundings 
which made him any number of times more 
interesting than me to listen to. 

“ He doesn't just peep into à guide-book 
when he thinks you re not looking," was the 
frank comment, “and then trot out his 
information as though hed known it for 
years. He's a guide-book in himself, and 
that’s better than some people.” 

He didn't say who the " some people ” 
were, but I had no difficulty in guessing. 

For some distance out of Treves, in the 
midst of a district abounding in historic 
associ-tions with the Roman days, we were 
unable to see much of the country, and at 
any rate to find much interest in the views, 
because of the heavy mists and rain; but 
later on things cleared, and, by the time that 
the awning had got wet enough to send cold 
drippings down our necks at uncertain in- 
tervals, the skies grew more friendly. 

Even more than the Rhine, the Moselle 
basin seems to abound in vine-clad slopes. 
It is remarkable what a little earth the vines 
require. Just let a speck of dust fall on the 
rock, and you had all that was necessary for 
a first-class vineyard. At least, that was 
Crump’s idea, but I was inclined to side with 
our new friend, that it wanted rather more 
soil than that ! 

Another feature of the vinevards also 
struck us—their distance in many cases from 
any visible habitation, and their often 
apparent inaccessibility. One notices these 
things more along the Moselle, because the 
banks are closer together, and are more easily 
scanned. We wondered how much time 
was lost by the owners in climbing up the 
steep crags to some of the vineyards. A 
German gentleman with weak eyes and a 
pleasant manner gave us a good deal of 
information about the different kinds of vine, 
and the precautions necessary to preserve 
them from insect pests. Amongst other 
matters he told us that the best wine was 
got from vines grown upon rocky soil, from 
which we at once saw why the Moselle brands 
are во famous. A feature, too, of many of 
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the vineyards is the enormous sundials 
built high up on the hillsides—probably that 
the patient toiler might know when it was 
time to go home to tea, if he had forgotten 
his watch. 

At one of the piers a party of German 
tourists boarded the boat, picturesquely 
attired in capes and cloaks, and the soft 
Tyrolean type of hat. They kept to them- 
selves, but were so jovial a party that I know 
Crump would have joined them on the 
slightest encouragement; their whole time 
was spent in laughter and jollity. 

As I have already hinted, this river loses 
heart in dry weather, and its waters ebb 
away more quickly than they can be re- 
plenished, with the consequence that vou 
cannot always be sure of the steamer running 
the whole course. We noticed in several 
places, where the channel widened and the 
banks lay flat and low. а series of dammed 
enclosures built out into the stream. and so 
constructed that when the river is low the 
water is conlined to the deep part of the 
channel. and not allowed to waste itself on 
the flats; whilst, as it rises, the surplus 
flood can make its way through gaps cut at 
certain heights in the dam walls, ard thus 
tilling the basins behind be precluded 
from making too serious an incursion upon 
the land. 

Nome four hours after leaving Treves we 
reached Berncastel. a place which gives its 
name to the famed Berncastel “ Doctor“ 
wine. The steward of the boat. whose 
friendship we had gained by an order for 
solid refreshments to be served later on, 
pointed out a triangular patch on the hill- 
side, which he said was the only spot where 
the grapes for this brand could be grown, 
the yearly output varying from 25.000 litres 
in good to 12.000 in poor years.  Berncastel, 
with its hills and valleys, is in а bonny spot, 
and neither Crump nor I would have fretted 
even if all the Doctor” brand were sold 
out provided the scenery were left for our 
delight. Fortunately the supply of that does 
not fail. 


“ What we want," said Crump, “ are con- 
cortina days. 

I looked my surprise, as did our com- 
panion. The expression was not familiar 
to either of us. 

“Concertina days? said our mutual 
friend, with a smile. What sort of davs 
do you call those? Something in the 
musical line, I take it." 

Crump laughed airily. 

Not quite," he answered. What I 
mean is, we ought to have days we can draw 
in or out, like а concertina. This sort of 
day 'd draw out to about three times the 
ordinary length. I could easily push the 
thing back again when I got to the office.“ 

Crump to the backbone! Not half a bad 
idea, yet. if practicable, likely to lead to some 
curious results, But I confess I should have 
stretched out my own time a bit in the 
Moselle valley. 

Trarbach (with Traben on the opposite 
bank, connected by a well-built bridge) is the 
busiest town on the river between Treves 
and Coblenz. From here the wines are 
shipped for export, and a halt of half an hour 
allows you, if you wish, to visit the town 
and cross the bridge. At this place we took 
in a deck load of barrels of wine, and things 
had quite a bustling air for a short time. 
But although the busiest town, as I have 
said, the place is not stupendously large. 
The two towns together only muster about 
five to six thousand inhabitants. But then 
the towns on the Moselle banks are not on 
the whole busy hives of noisy industry ; they 
jog along in quiet, old-world style, the oxen 
slowly pulling the springless wooden waggons 
and the people taking life in a gentle, easy 
sort of way. They manage to eke out a 


living, I suppose, and, if poorer than those 
of other parts, are possibly not less worthy 
or less happy. 

What tickled us most here at Trarbach 
was the story connected with the ruined 
castle of Grafinburg, above the town. In 
the old days the Archbishops of Treves, as 
well as шапу other church dignitaries, went 
in for soldiering. when they had better far 
have been attending to their church duties. 
Their calling was to fight sin, and instead of 
this they set themselves to fighting sinners— 
a very diferent thing. Well, in the four- 
teenth century, Archbishop Baldwin, casting 
greedy, unchristian eves upon the castle and 
lands of the widow of Count von Starkenburg. 
sent a force into her territory, and played up 
all sorts of pranks with the property of herself 
and her people, which led the indignant lady 
to set a neat trap for my gentleman. 

I suppose the kindly Archbishop had for- 
given and forgotten the past when he set 
ха] later on irom Treves to make his way 
down the river to some remoter place, upon 
another expedition of peace or war (the latter 
for preference), But Mrs. Starkenburg had 
not. She caused a chain to be drawn across 
the river at this spot, and whilst the church- 
man's vessel was delayed, boatloads of her 
vassals suddenly shot out from their hidiug 
places along the banks and made the thieving 
prelate prisoner. After a time he seems to 
have tired of his well-merited imprisonment, 
and was released upon payment of a heavy 
ransom. 

And with this ransom the castle of Gratin- 
burg was built, to keep an effective eye upon 
the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, should he try any 
more of his games upon the people there. 

The scenery was fast getting grander and 
the weather brighter. We decided to have 
lunch, in order to renew cur strength for 
further enjoyment of air and view. To that 
end, the steward having notified us that he 
had prepared our meal, we descended into 
the little saloon and sat down, a happy, 
laughing trio. And as we sat there, Crump, 
duriny a lull in the courses, happened to look 
at my guide-book. 

“ Jupiter! he exclaimed. 
will. even if it is a tight fit.“ 

We both looked at him; the sort of look 
that asks a question. | 

* I see," he explained. that the river 
winds so much about here, that if vou get 
off at P-ü-n-d-e-r-i-c-h (I daren't try to pro- 
nounce the awful thing) and cut across the 
hill to the Marineberg " 

" Marienburg,” I corrected gently. | 

„That's what I said, isn't it? Well, 
anvhow, you can get into Alf in time to catch 
the boat again. And it says there's just the 
grandest view of both arms of the bend from 
the top of the hill. Are you дате?” 

I shook my head. 1 should have liked the 
walk ; but the climb was pretty steep, an 
I reminded the volatile one that, although 
the thing could be done easily on the up- 
stream journey, the guide-book was not 
enthusiastic about its practicability with & 
down-stream boat. By this time Crump was 
well into his next course, but in between his 
bites he enlarged in a personal sort of way 
upon go " and getting а move on you 
and the like, and though he was too polite 
to comment upon our clerical friend s desire 
to remain aboard, instead of taking what 
called a ** leg-stretcher," no such сиро 
courtesy kept him similarly silent ок 
me. Before we reached Pünderich he ne 
quite decided to go ashore, and as there 17 
no pier he prevailed upon me to get шо 
steward to arrange for a signal to the ferry- 
boat. The man did as desired, having 
added his ineffectual caution to my own "i 
to the lack of time for the proposed wal 
We were not quite tbrough our meal ya 
the obstinate youth was summoned, 200 


* I think I 


bolting the last few mouthfuls, he dashed 
away with & mocking farewell and a promise 
to meet us again “ at Philippi." 

* No boat for two days, if vou miss this 
one! " I shouted after him.  '* Youll have to 
take the train, and serve you right, too!“ 

His derisive laughter was borne back to us 
as he vanished. We felt the steamer stop, 
whilst we leisurely finished our lunch in the 
cabin, and a few minutes later it was again 
under way. 

"Now, I wonder," 
whether he'll do it.” 

“I expect he will,“ I answered; he 
generally manages to fall on his feet. But 
it'll be à rush for him." 

Not having had the chance of passing by 
the Marienburg myself, I cannot speak with 
the intensity of experience as to the beauty 
of the views by the way ; but, judging from 
the scenery as observed from the vessel, I 
know I should like to have been able 
to make the ascent of the hill. We did very 
well on board, however, for when we went on 
deck we found the whole of the country 
around this wonderful horseshoe bend to be 
delightful ; and whilst we envied the solitary 
figure far off on the hill-side his pleasant 
walk, we decided to make him envy us on 
his return the views which had fallen to our 
share, 

We steamed rapidly down the odd three 
and a-half miles to the end of the curve, and 
the three and a-half miles down the other 
arm on the farther side of the hill. stopping 
at one or two picturesque old-world villages 
on the way; and one hour after passing 
Pünderich drew up to the pier at Alf, where 


said our friend, 


the railway crosses the river to Bullay. And 


here anxiety took hold on our souls. 

. We had scanned the roadway so far as 
Visible, and had seen no sign of Crump or 
anyone else on the hill, and of the three 
people upon the pier awaiting the stcamer 
not one of them was Crump—the one and 
only Crump, without whom touring seemed 
а vain and empty thing. 

И "Your friend," said the 
seems to have miscalculated 
What a pity ! ” 

“ Oh, I don't know. I answered. affecting 
à lightness of heart I did not really feel; 

he's quite capable of being in hiding behind 
those cottages, prepared to make a mad 
Tush at the very last second.” 

But the very last second came, and came 
alone, no Crump being in its train. The 
boat atarted once more, and we were Crump- 
less. The steward passed us, and I thought 
I caught the sixteenth of & saucy smile upon 
his face, as who should say, I told you во!” 
Inwardly I set Crump down for an ass at last, 
and determined to let him know it, if weever 
met again. 

The river scenery now increased in beauty, 
the hills drew in eloser, and seemed. perhaps 
because of their nearness, to be higher. The 


clergy man, 
his powers. 
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villages. quaint relics of the medieval times, 
were not so far apart, and the shifting 
scenes varied with a rapidity that gave no 
time for monotony. We reached a wild 
gorge-like bend, beyond where another rail- 
way bridge crossed the river near a place 
named Eller, and as we looked back behind 
the green vine-covered slopes, I remarked, 
for the twentieth time, that it served the silly 
fellow right; I would make him mad when І 
told him what he had missed. 

I suppose I ought by this time to be used 
to surprises, but—well, one can't help being 
occasionally off one's guard, and I pretty 
nearly dropped my guide-book when Crump s 
voice laughed into my startled ear: 

I'm not missing. so much as you might 
think, after all, my boy!“ 

To judge by the happy look on the wretch's 
face, he certainly was not. Indeed, I should 
be inclined to say that he had got even 
more fun out of things than we. I would 
gladly have treated his appearance quite 
as a matter of course; but the flesh is a lot 
weaker than the spirit on these little occa- 
sions, and I had already shown my complete 
surprise. 

Our clerical friend turned to him with a 
genial simile. 

“ Wherever have vou sprung from ?" he 
asked, and Crump grinned still more. 

" Look here, Crump,” said I severely, 
“we last saw vou toiling up to the Marien- 
bure Д 

He gave а shocked whistle. 

"Oh. what a wicked story he ex- 
claimed, and a light broke in upon me. 

“Its just like the wretch!” I exclaimed. 
“ We saw some one else on the hill, and mis- 
took him for this vagabond; and al the 
while the d 

“Thats it!" laughed the “ wretch.” 
"Ive been behind those barrels there, 
forward, looking on the river and drinking 
it all in, as the gushing young ladies 
sav; and you've been had, fairly had, my 
boy." 

And as such we had to take it, with as 
courtly a grace as we could assume. 

On this lower part of the river the ruins 
of castles become more frequent, and the 
scenery is very fine. We passed Bruttig, a 
tiny village with the quaintest of medieval 
houses nestling at the foot of the vineyards. 
Crump, the Philistine, said if they weren ti 
so fearfully medieval their appearance would 
have been called evil, pure and simple, 
which shocked us dreadfully. Here the 
Moselle makes another of its dodgy curves, 
and then runs in quite respectable straight- 
ness for about three miles; at the end of 
which, on the left bank of the river, & tower- 
inz castle erowns the rocky hill. On the 
wall of this castle, facing the water, is a large 
mosaic inset, representing St. Christopher 
and his Holy Burden. The steamer swept 
round the bend at the foot of the hill and 
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stopped at the pier at Cochem, the prettiest 
place we had seen that day. 

The time of parting had come ; we wished 
to see the village and castle, whilst our mutual 
friend had to proceed by the boat to Coblenz. 
We collected our baggage, shook hands with 
our fellow-traveller, and bade him Gcd- 
speed. We may probably never meet again 
in this world ; but if his memories of me be 
as pleasant as mine of him, I am well satisfied. 

Leaving our hand-bags and coats in the 
cloak-rooin of the station, which is at the far 
end of the village, we devoted the next two 
or three hours to looking round. Nestling 
under the slopes, with a bright river frontage 
and one or two decent-looking hoiels, this 1з 
certainly the most attractive place along the 
route. It abounds also in lovely rambles 
amongst the hills, but the attraction is 
pre-eminently that splendid castle high above 
the street. We made our way up the wind- 
ing road, and round by the trellised drive 
which led past the small restaurant through 


‘which admission is given to visitors to the 


castle—the kind like ourselves, who pay their 
way. Ordinary visitors, who only go as 
friends of the owner. have to enter by means 
of the great arched gateway a few steps 
farther up. 

The view from a corner of the courtyard — 
a vision of the winding river far below, and 
the green hills around—is alone worth the 
climb; and by the time we had been shown 
round the splendid rooms and halls we de- 
cided that if ever the proprietor should so far 
forget himself as to invite us to stay a week 
or two, we would ignore the idea of paving 
our own way and accept with due alacrity. 

When we came to the Rittersaal. with its 
carved oak wainscoting and ceiling gor- 
geously decorated, and its walls hung with 
the arms of many periods and peoples, the 
conductor gave to each of us a pair of 
enormous felt slippers to put on over our 
boots, and in these we slopped and slipped 
awkwardly over the polished oak floor. I 
believe Crump would have tried sliding and 
risked a fall, had not the eye of the con- 
ductor been upon him. He told me after- 
wards that it felt slippery in felt slippers, 
and in that Hall of Arms he seemed to be 
made alloflegs. Indeed, he was so frivolous 
that I had to rebuke him; but my remon- 
strance was quite ineffectual. 

Wo bought a few picture postcards as 
pleasant mementoes of a beautiful country 
seat, and came away, catching the evening 
express to Coblenz, where we made our wa 
The ha 
porter recognised our happy faces and bade 
us а smiling welcome. He was our only 
friend in all that large and busy town, and 
the smile he gave us cost half à mark each 
on leaving next day. But it was well worth 
it, as Crump said—until I made him pay up 
his share. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GOTA CANAL FOR A BOY'S HOLIDAY: 
SWEDEN'S WONDERFUL WATERWAY. 


[ren &cross the heart of Sweden there is, 
besides the railway and road, another 
а» 80 beautiful and so absolutely 
a Sio а parallel in any other country 
T " no traveller or tourist should miss it. 
18 18 the Góta Canal, which forms what is 
60 eminently the longest inland waterway 
1 е found in Europe, the distance rendered 
avigable by means of this communication 
° the North Sea and the Baltic 
Pasuring nearly 250 miles. 


By H. G. ARCHER. 


However, it is misleading to speak of this 
grand inland water route as though it were 
a canal, and nothing else. For more than 
four-fifths of the way, broad rivers, vast 
lakes, and even the open seas are made 
use of in turn, while the actual length ot 
artificial canal connecting them is barely 
sixty miles. 

Within the limits imposed by the dimen- 
sions of the locks—namely, length, 131 feet ; 
breadth, 24 feet—and by the depth of water 


in the canal—namely, 10 feet—the navigation 
affords facilities for a host of fascinating 
yachting voyages. 

he passenger steamers plying between 
Götenburg and Stockholm are fine sea- 
worthy boats, fully equal to crossing the 
Atlantic, as one or two of the fleet have 
practically demonstrated. But the route is 
far from being confined to steam navigation. 
One frequently meets full.rigged sailing 
craft—schooners, brigs, etc.—on the canal 
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‚ А pilot, nowever, 1s everywhere essential, 
ad on the canal sections obligatory. 

Parts of the canal are very narrow and 
intricate. There are turnings so sharp that 
-a vessel of any size has to be hawsered 
round them, while the channels in the arms 
of the lakes, near the entrances to the canals, 
are sometimes not only narrow and tortuous, 
but are fringed by dangerous submerged 
rocks. In fact, from end to end of the 
Navigation an accuracy of manipulation 
amounting to microscopic is constantly 
demanded. The canal steamers are hung 
round with stout wooden poles as fenders, 
and the latter are usually in fragments by 
the end of the voyage. 

The following is a brief outline of the 
route, starting from  Gótenburg, which 
provides the more convenient access for 
English yacht owners. Götenburg to Akers- 
vass, a voyage of about eight hours up the 
river Góta Alf, including the short Stroms 
Canal at Lilla Edet. Akersvass to Trollhat- 
tan, by the Berg Canal, about 2} miles long. 
This canal avoids the celebrated falls of 
Trollhättan. six in number, besides several 
cataracts and rapids, distributed over a 
distance of 1,600 yards, and ascends 120 feet 
by means of the eleven locks of Akersvass, 
situated in three sections, between which 
are basins where vessels pass each other. 
Owing to the enormous water traffic passing 
between Gótenburg and Lake Venern, there 
is always considerable delay in negotiating 
these flights of locks; hence one can rely 
upon ample time for visiting the so-called 
Niagara of the North." 

The Berg Сапа] is well lighted at night by 
electric arc lamps. Trollhattan to Veners- 
borg, on Lake Venern, by river and canal, 
& voyage of two hours. Lake Venern is an 


immense sheet of water. 2.400 square miles- 


In area, 280 feet deep, and 145 feet above the 
level of the North Sea. It is liable to severe 
storms, and one may experience as rough a 
sea as that on the German Ocean in the 
worst weather. The southern part of the 
lake, which the canal steamers take seven 
hours to traverse, is not as picturesque as the 
others, but in the neighbourhood of Kinne- 
kulle, one of the most remarkable mountains 
in Sweden, both geologically and in point of 
Scenery, rises in terraces to a height of 900 
feet above the water's edge. | 
Yachtsmen may prefer to confine them- 
selves to this lake, on the shores of which 
ac situated some of the most typically 
swedish towns, backed by glorious scenery. 
Ür, instead of patronising the Góta Canal, 
they ean steam up the lake to the Dalsand 
Cinal, which unites it with Fredrikshald in 
Norway, a distance of 100 miles. This latter 


A MAN 


|= does no: come across a wild-beast shop 
even in this city of wonders—London— 
every day in the week. Certainly one can 
See fearsome beasts in a toyshop—teddy 
ars and wild rocking-horses—and there is 

а great deal of interest to be got out of a 
оошу tame animal shop, the window 
ot which is gay with yapping poodles and 
terriers, erocodilian dachshunds, and black- 
visaged pugs, only differing from one 
another їп respect. to their degree of ugliness. 
At this same shop may often be seen a 
Squirrel on his wheel, lop-eared rabbits, or 
*ven such a fearsome beast as a ferret ; but 
What chance has a shop of this sort in com- 
tition with one where you may see a 
nkajou, a couple of armadilloes, à marabou, 
and a paradoxure ? Personally I never saw 
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canal, however, is only navigable for smaller 
vessels, while its most interesting point is at 
Hafverud, where it is carried across a 
waterfall by means of & huge iron aqueduct, 
105 feet in length, and 15 feet in width. 

The Góta Canal proper begins at Sjótorp, on 
Lake Venern. It is classified under two divi- 
sions—namely, the West Góta Canal, which 
extends to Hájstorp, on Lake Viken, beyond 
which lakes Bottensjo and Vettern are 
crossed ; and the eastern prolongation, which 
stretches from Motala, on the eastern shore 
of Lake Vettern, to Mem, on the Baltic. 
The voyage from Sjötorp to Motala occupies 
about thirty heurs. The western section of 
the navigation is much more picturesque 
than the eastern, what is known as the West 
Góta Canal being singularly beautiful. 

For nearly twenty miles the artificial 
waterway winds through scenery that can 
hardly be surpassed for wild sylvan loveli- 
ness. In summer, or even in early autumn, 
it is indeed a unique sight that is presented 
by the drooping silver-birch trees overhanging 
the narrow channel, and lending a pleasant 


. Shade to the sunshine glinting through. 


This canal mounts 155 feet higher by means 
of twenty locks, including two flights of nine 
apiece at each end, bringing one to the 
highest point of the navigation—namely, 
300 feet above sea-level. On the peninsula 
jutting out between Lakes Bottensjo and 
Vettern is Ródesund, the station for Carls- 
borg, a place d'armes for 20,000 men, and on 
which great dependence is placed in the 
event of an invasion. 

Steaming across Lake Vettern, ten miles 
in breadth, one should not omit a call at 
Wadstena, on the eastern shore, for the 
purpose of visiting the old castle built in 
1545 by Gustav I. Lake Vettern is fed 
entirely by springs; hence its water is 
exquisitely clear, and in many places the 
bottom can be distinctly seen at a depth of 
100 feet. 

Motala is an important manufacturing 
centre, with a fine harbour. The East 
Góta navigation, which commences here, 
has thirty-one locks for negotiating the 
descent to the Baltic Sea level, and includes 
crossing the following more important lakes : 
Boren, nine miles broad; Roxen, down 
which the route lies for seventeen miles ; 
Asplangen, three miles long. The canal 
steamers take from twenty-three to twenty- 
seven hours on the voyage between Motala 
and Stockholm. 

Shortly after leaving Motala, the grave 
of Baron von Platen, marked by a marble 
monolith, and surrounded by shady elm 
and poplar trees, is passed. The ingenious 
founder of the navigation, as it now exists, 
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By A. B. Cooper. 


a paradoxure even at the Zoo. I do not say 
the Zoological Society does not possess one, 
but I have never seen it. But Mr. Jam- 
rach, who keeps the wild-animal shop in 
St. George’s Street, has one, unless he has 
sold it since my visit. 

To look at the place from the outside, you 
would never imagine that it was the head- 
quarters of one of the greatest wild-beast 
importers in England. It is a couple of 
shop-fronts knocked into one, with the 
name Jamrach over both of them. But 
even the foreign-looking name is undis- 
tinguished here, for to be English in this 
neighbourhood is a much greater distinction 
than to be foreign. Nevertheless, to go 
round the premises is quite a revelation of 
its extent and accommodation. Certainly 
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was buried at this spot in 1832. In 1808 he 
invoked the aid of Telford, the celebrated 
British engineer, to accomplish his dream 
for establishing direct communication be- 
tween the two Swedish seas, and the colossal 
work was carried out by men belonging to 
the national army to Telford's plans, and 
under Telford's personal supervision. 

Having reached Mem, on Slätbaken, a 
long and narrow bay of the Baltic, & cruise 
of nine hours through the Baltic archipelago 
follows. The number of islands, or, rather, 
islets is amazing. А few are mere projectin 
slabs of rocks, but the remainder are E cul 
&cres in extent, with emerald glades and 
small forests of firs. Every islet in the 
course is equipped with a Liliputian light- 
house, while where the channel becomes 
especially tortuous gas buoys abound. 
Finally, one passes through the short Sóder- 
telge Canal, connecting the Baltic with Lake 
Mälaren, on which one steams rapidly to 
Stockholm in three hours, thus obviating a 
long round, although it means entering the 
capital at the back door, so to speak. 

To sum up, this trip is varied by charming 
scenery, ranging from the grand to the 
picturesque, while in no other way can one 
see so much of Sweden and the Swedes in 
a few days as by this navigation. In the 
canal proper, the speed of vessels is limited 
to three or four knots per hour, to avoid 
injury to the banks by the wash, but, owin 
to the shallow draught, a sea-going vesse 
could not. travel much faster. 
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SHOP. 


every square inch almost is occupied. and yet 
every animal has room, not only to breathe, 
but to move freely, for Mr. Jamrach 
is a naturalist as well as a wild-beast im- 
porter, and has a real genuine love for 
animals. 

There are few things which arouse human 
curiosity more than the proximity of wild 
creatures. Surely, nothing but the fas- 
cination of watching the movements, the 
habits, the secret ways of wild things could 
cause a man like the late Professor Drum- 
mond, or Richard Jefferies, to lie for hours 
at a stretch in a dry ditch. as still as a fox 
or rabbit in his burrow. And to see a lemur 
or a wallaby—the kangaroo, not the foot- 
baller—an ocelot or even a common or 
garden otter in a shop, though the very 
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opposite of observing them in their wild 
state, has a fascination of its own. | 

Did you ever see ап armadillo ? He is 
one of those chaps who look as if they had 
strayed out of the Miocene or the Pleisto- 
cene period, and had lived so long on this 
weary earth that they had dwindled down 
from the gigantic specimens which are 
found to-day in some old deposit to the 
poor little specimens, still armed cap-à-pie 
with overlapping sections of impenetrable 
harness, which you may see any day in Mr. 
Jamrach's establishment. Certainly there 
are few animals left upon the earth which 
are such true miniatures of certain ante- 
diluvian monsters as these little armadilloes 
from South America. 

What a surprise they must have been to 
some follower of Columbus who first set 
wondering eyes upon them ! He might have 
been excused for taking them for some 
graven image carved in stone or wood after 
the manner of the Scarabe of Egypt. I 
often wonder whether the fearsome creatures 
depicted by Mr. E. T. Read, as breaking up 
some prehistoric party in the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge, or gobbling up а sleeping 
family of cave-dwellers, were half so bad as 
they were painted. Probably some of the 
biggest. ugliest, and most unwieldy, like 
the Greenland whale, had the most innocent 
and flabby natures. Certainly, if the arma- 
dillo is a lineal descendant of some of these 
creatures—and there can be little doubt 
it is—its tastes are simple enough, for it 
lives on bread and milk! 

Monkeys galore. and lemurs to keep them 
company, too! The name “lemur " comes 
from a Latin word which means “ ghost," 
a name they have earned by their nocturnal 
habits. Mr. Jamrach often keeps animals 
long enough for them to grow quite familiar 
with him and his assistants, and the lemur, 
however much it may waken up in its native 
forests when the sun has gone to rest with 
the startling suddenness of the tropics, is 


very lackadaisical even in the semi-twilight ' 


of Mr. Jamrach’s shop, and snuggles up to 
his coat-sleeve, when he takes it from its 
cage. like a very lazy but perfectly well- 
behaved kitten. 

The kinkajou aforementioned is here, 
too, in the front place. He belongs to the 
monkey tribe, but takes after the lemur in 
appearance. Every schoolboy knows that 
one of the remarkable differences between 
the monkeys of Africa and the monkeys of 
South America is the fact that the latter 
have prehensile tails, whilst not one of the 
former possesses this very useful fifth hand. 
Now, here is a strange thing, that the lemur 
of Madagascar, an African island, cannot 
lay hold of a branch with its tail; but its 
cousin, the kinkajou, which lives in South 
America, can and does, swinging by means 
of hands and tail from tree to tree what time 
the wily jaguar is discovered creeping along 
& branch to disturb the happy family. 

But it is really surprising what this shop 
contains, even before one goes upstairs 
or into the stables across the yard. For 
instance, there was a ratel, surely the most 
clumsily playful beast in the world. He 
tumbles head over heels just for fun or to 
show that he can do it. Next door to him 
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lives a Siberian kitten. not nearly so amiable 
as she looks, and near her. again, а racoon, 
the identical animal who supplied the 
original pseudonym for a North American 
negro and thus gave his name to “ coon 
songs. 

On the other side of the narrow passage 
is the paradoxure, with а grating. un- 
pleasant voice, and extremely vicious prin- 
ciples which would make his society avoided 
by any other self-respecting and less well. 
armed creature. Neither is his temper his 
only drawback. He belongs to the race of 
civets, and there was а time when their 
perfume used to be very much in vogue; 
but the taste for it has gone completely 
out of fashion, and, if the paradoxure uses 
it on his own handkerchief I do not wonder 
in the least. If you have ever been in the 
civets’ house at the Zoo you will quite 
understand what I mean. It is distinctly 
aggressive. The paradoxure, however, in 
addition to his temper and his scent, looks 
a very likely fighter, and I should imagine 
that he would make the fur fly in a battle 
with most animals twice his size. 

Did you ever hear a cockatoo fairly on 
the rampage? I do not mean the ordinary 
squalling din which is generally to be heard 
where a number of parrots are caged or 
chained. One cockatoo can make the noise 
of a dozen locomotive steam whistles all 
doing their best. and he can, in addition, 
set a dozen of his companions going at the 
same pitch. They break out sometimes in 
Mr. Jamrach’s shop in this dreadfully dis- 
cordant fashion, and it is then as well to 
beat a hasty retreat and go upstairs. 1 have 
read ever since my boyhood of the night of 
an Africin or Australian forest being made 
hideous by the shrieks of parrots, and the 
sleep of travellers being wholly banished, 
and I can quite believe it now. 

One almost tumbles over wild animals in 
Mr. Jamrach's establishment. I nearlv fell 
over an ocelot at the top of the stairs. It 
is my settled opinion that an ocelot looks 
about the cruellest thing on earth. She 
always reminds me of the ideal Mephisto- 
pheles. If she were only bigger and stronger, 
what a frightful tiger she would make ! 

How is it that some monkeys go about 
the world, or at least their part of it, arrayed 
in all the colours of the rainbow ? Here is 
a Diana monkey coloured like a bird of 
Paradise, for instance; whilst next to him 
is a mandril with a sky-blue face. I 
suppose, if we had been born into the world 
with sky-blue faces, we should have grown 
as much accustomed to it as we do to rosy 
cheeks. which undoubtedly are sometimes 
quite aggressively red; but it must be ad- 
к, 
is not коош. ey is concerned, 

ut even when the shop—so called—i 
explored, there is still 955 to EE 
has to go across the alley into the stable to 
see zebras, and perhaps a nylghau and 
kangaroo, and perhaps also a big bird or 
two of the wingless variety, such as the 
ied and the rhea. 

t is not always that these large roomy 
cages hold such innocent NA Ru Fara 


| Some of them are supplied only with a sort 


-a transaction running into 


of netting. quite sufficient to keep a gazelle 
in order, but others have bars nearly an inch 
in diameter. for Mr. Jamrach never knows 
what he may have to accommodate, and 
occasionally a Bengal tiger finds himself 
behind these bars, waiting until the pro- 
prietor of some travelling menagerie runs out 
of tigers and wishes to replenish his stock. 

I have been brought up from boy hood to 
look upon the zebra as untamable—like the 
wild ass of the wilderness or the chamois of 
the mountains. But I am beginning to 
think that animals are not half so bad as 
they are painted. I saw a famous lion- 
tamer once, for instance, sitting in the 
midst of twenty lions as comfortably as if 
he had been sitting at afternoon tea in а 
drawing-room. And here was an untamable 
zebra as tame as a costers donkey and 
ready to eat out of your hand like a tame 
rabbit, or to follow you about the place like 
adog. Next door to him lived the nylghau. 
the Blue Bull of the natives of India which 
one meets in Rudyard Kipling's stories. 
and next door to him again was a Casso- 
жагу. 

We went upstairs to the loft and found 
a baby bear in a corner, a wallaby from 
Tasmania, and there was also a lammer- 
geyer—a sort of vulture. Ina second loft, 
up some more steps. there was а Barbary 
sheep. and next to him a Chinese goat—the 
only goat I ever saw without horns—and 
next to him a sort of antelope whose par- 
ticular name I forget. 

Really Mr. Jamrach, who possesses the 
distinguished face of a half-pay colonel. 
has a most interesting collection behind 
those mean-looking windows which do not 
look as though they contained anything 
worth the buying. Yet he has had many 
hundreds of 
pounds for one creature only. and he would 
not part with a good zebra, for instance. 
under a hundred pounds, whilst even that 
cruel-looking ocelot would not be sold 
much under a ten- pound note. 

But I forgot to say that animals are not 
the only things that Mr. Jamrach keeps in 
stock, or sells. One of his rooms is аз 
unlike the rest as anything could be. for. 
instead of the air of untidiness almost 
necessarily associated with the keeping of 
beasts and birds, of the cage-lined rooms. 
this one is lined with glass cases containing 
many valuable artistic curios as well as 
articles which are valued more for their 
associations and odd uses than for any 
inherent uses they possess. Неге are 
spears and horns and skulls and bowls and 
idols and gongs and a thousand and one 
things which form the valued impedimenta 
of the medicine-man and heathen priest. 
the Chinese coolie and South Sea beech- 
comber, the Australian black, and occa- 
sionally of some sacred Llama of Tibet— 
articles of wood and ivory and cocoanut 
fibre and of all manner of metals from the 
basest to the most valuable, some of them 
carved most skilfully into the semblance of 
almost anything that runs or flies. by clever 
craftsmen — yellow, red, and black — in 
desert. in forest, in crowded eastern city. 
Yet there they are in Mr. Jamrach s cases 
in a mean street in the East End of London. 
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squeegeeing the surplus wat 
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Plane a piece of wood. say 8 in. long 
and 2 in. broad. and about ў in. thick. 
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Procure from an ironmonger two large-sized 
brass “ mirror plates" such as are often 
used for hanging pictures. They should be 
as nearly as possible 2 in. along the base. 
Screw these, one at each end, to the wood 
you have just planed, so that they stand at 
right angles to the board. 

Next get a roller which is perfectly round 
and free from flaws. A part of a disused 
broom-handle is the very thing. Cut off a 
piece 8 in. long. Smooth and sandpaper 
the ends and edges so that when finished 
it is not more than 7j in. in length. 
Then beg from a cycling friend a discarded 
inner tube from a pneumatic tyre and cut 
off a length of 71 in., choosing a part 
which is free from punctures. Slide this 
over the roller, taking care not to tear it, 
and see that it lies flat from end to end. 

Lastly, get two brass screws about 1 in. 
or so long (the round-headed ones are best 
for this purpose), and bore a hole in the 
exact centre of each end of the roller, of such 
a size that the two screws will be a tight fit 
therein. Take pains to find the exact centre 
of the roller, for if the holes are not bored 
true the roller will wobble and be a con- 
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THE Rev. S. J. T. Kent, M.A., Vicar of Martinstown, 
Writes to us from Martinstown Vicarage, Dorchester: 

It was in January 1879 that I bought my first copy 
of the * B.O.P.,' and I remember the delight its stories 
Were to me and how the height of bliss was reached 
when one day articles on * How to Build Model Steam 
Engines’ were commenced. It was when looking 
through these back volumes the other day that my eve 
caught sight of the well-remembered designs, and I 
re-read the articles and took myself back to those days. 
recalling the help that those articles had been to me. 

also saw at the same time that in one respect the 
writer of those articles unconsciously threw a verv 
wet blanket over some of our schoolboy hopes and 
smothered some who to-day might have been promis- 
ng engineers. When he wrote on the construction 
^" launch and locomotive engines he laid down the 
maxim that a lathe was indispensable and that there- 


fore Tis wo | 
E uld t 
Possessed эе agg it for granted that all his readers 


i ; Having at school and in after-life 
as with boys ‘galore,’ I have met enthusiastic 
lathe 8 by the score, but never a boy with a 
in е, nd I remember the misery those lines caused 
hobby d schoolfellows, and how they gave up this 

ow what. good, for they said that the writer must 
the y andy anit ae 2 80 I was ter like 

ing deck. And boys are the same 
"IN as they were then. d 


am writing these few following words hoping that 
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tinual source of irritation. Pass each screw 
through the remaining hole in the brass plate 
and into the roller, screwing it sufficiently 
tight for it to revolve easily, yet without 
side-shake ; and the squeegee is complete. 


When glazing photographic prints on a 
piece of glass—a large mirror is useful for the 
purpose—the glass must be first cleaned 
from all trace of grease-marks with benzine 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MODEL ENGINE-BUILDING. 


you will publish them, and I am enclosing two photo- 
graphs of two of my models, which 1 hope you may 
reproduce, as they will at once attract à boy's eves 
to what I have to say. Boys who wish to be model 
engineers, if only they have perseverance, can attain 
this object, With over a quarter of а century's ex- 
perience I say at once that any model, however difficult 
or intricate, is within the limit of a schoolboy's purse 
and а schoolboy’s tooi-box, although at times the 
methods he will have toemploy will 
resemble those adopted by savages 
to produce fire. The file, the drill, 
and the screw-plate are to the lathe 
what a bow and arrow is toa gun, 
but an arrow can kill as well as a 
bullet at its own range. The obso 
lete machinery of my boyhood pro 
duced as fine a quality in its results 


as the hydraulic machinery of to-day at its own range, 
the only difference being we have extended the range 
in the direction of quantity and time-saving. А lathe 
is not an absolute necessity, if you cannot buy one. 
Boys to-day wish to start off with the tools and at the 
place where their fathers retired, or else give it up, 
instead of beginning where they began, on the kitchen 
table or in the cellar. The experience you thus learn 
cannot be bought with a hundred-guinea lathe, but 
it is often wrapped up with an old file or a cheap drill. 

* On the cover of the monthly part of the B. O. P.“ 
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or methylated spirit, and the surface polished 
with a silk handkerchief or some similar 
material. The prints, after the toning, 
fixing, and washing operations are over, are 
placed while still wet tace downwards on the 
glass and the surplus water squeegeed off. 
Look over the back of the prints for any 
insidious air-bubbles, and squeegee them out 
of existence. Leave the prints, by the 
exercise of some patience, till they are 
absolutely dry, and they can then be 
detached by inserting the blade of a penknife 
under one corner and gently withdrawing 
the print from the glass, when they will be 
found to possess a high polish and a greatly 
enhanced appearance. 

Some amateur photographers find a 
difficulty in removing the prints from the 
glass ; they refuse 10 Ж separated in a most 
annoying way. Should this occur, it may 
be overcome by allowing the prints after 
washing to dry by themselves. Then, when 
ready for glazing, dip each one separately 
for a few seconds into cold water and 
squeegee it on the glass, doing the same with 
all the rest in turn, and their subsequent 
behaviour will cause no trouble. 


twenty vears ago were advertised a half-crown set of 
castings. I bought them, and with the simplest tools 
I made them look well and go well, and an optician 
bought them ! 

" [his was the starting of my workshop. I have 
gone on and on, until within the last two years, when I 
became possessed of the machinery I had so long 
desired, and the two eneines illustrated below are 
the latest results. Although I have made models 


as well as these before I had them, it is only the question . 
of perseverance and labour. To a boy seeing the 
models at the White City or South Kensington none 
of them are beyond his pocket to make if he only keeps 
his hands out of his pockets ; and he will find in model 
engineering the practical purposes of arithmetic, 
algebra, and Euclid ; in it the interpretation and use of 
chemistry; while drawing, sound, light, heat, and 
mechanics become very pastimes. 16 is a hobby in 
which the wise man can gain a reward; it is also one 
in which a fool may squander all he has.“ T 


C. W. G.—Unless good food and fresh 


$- air make you grow, nothing else 
2 will. 
FALLING HAIR (C. B.). — Something 
а wrong with vour dieting. 
— THE TEETH (Dental) — Charcoal 
powder. Take Virol after every 


meal, 


BOOK ON BANTAMS (A, F.).— Write directly to Mr. 
Upeott Gill, Drury Lane, London, and you'll get 
what you want. 

BAD PRONUNCIATION (E. D.).—The Central Publish 
ing Company, Fleet Street, E.C., have a cheap book 
on stammering. 


SLIGHT HUMP (Scot).—You must have 
examined and overhauled. 


RUPTURE (P. M.).— You can't go to sea. 
A. Н. W. (Burnley).—1. Yes. 


the chest 


2. Les. When we say 

State your age," we of course mean it. 

H. S. F. (Manchester).—Not a bad notion. Why do 
you not take part in our drawing and sketching 
competitions ? 

W. J. К, (Winnipez).—'' E. B. M.“ has been absorbed 
by tlie“ B.O.P.” and cannot, therefore, now be 


obtained separately, The last bound volume (vol. iv.) 
can, however, still be had. 


POSTCARD AND LETTER EXCHANGE (Several readers). — 
At a cost of 3d. for cover of our weekly numbers, 
and 6d. on that of our monthly parts, you can insert 
a brief advertisement of 12 words stating your wants. 
Hundreds of exchange letter correspondents and 
of postcard and stamp collectors have been brought 
into cómmunicatfon in this 


way. Address our 
Advertisement Manager. 


О. B. (Tottenham). — The causes of deafness are many 
and varied. It would be well for you to consult 
your doctor if you get no better. 
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J. K. (Bolton).—Our publishers can send you a copy 
of the part with the coloured plate you wish for. It 
will cost vou, with the postage, sd. But if you 
obtain it through your bookseller, 6d. only may be the 
price, | 

LOVER OF THE DOCTOR (Wolverhampton).— Y es, he is, 
and has fine stalwart sons and daughters. 


Н. B. C.—" How to make a Boy's Own Corner“ was on 
page 382 of our twenty-cighth volume. 


DEGINNER,— The article on Scouts and Scouting was in 
the December part for 1908. 


W. H. H.—There were no four-shilling pieces of William 
tlie Third. They are Victorian. 


H. VINCENT.— It is not a coin, but a medal. probably 
sold in the street on the day the Коха! Exchange was 
opened, 

D. KEEBLF.—It is not a coin, but a halfpenny token, 
that might be of interest to the curator of the 
museum at one of the towns mentioned 

F. W. TRANTER AND OTHERS.- 
it in“ The Sea." 
times before. 


You will find all about 
üs we have mentioned so many 
Have It sent to you by enclosing 


fifteen penny stamps to Spottiswoode & Co., New 
Street Square, E.C. 


LENNENSIAN.—The address is. The Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W. Any bookseller can Zet vou a " Guide to the 

Civil service.” wl ich it would be as well for you te 

look at before asking for particulars. Ihe dates of 

examinations are generally advertised in the leading 
newspapers, 


en 


T.—The value of spiilings of the reign has been fre- 
queniv stated. You cannot expect people to tell 
you the value of any particular shilling that they 
have never seen. You had much better keep it ; 
but if you must get rid of it. take it to a dealer. 


As 
you only took it for a shilling you are not likely to 
lose mucli. 
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The Bright Side. 


The Express Mail from Niggertown. s occ ieee то аш | 
A Non-stop Run! of топы” р „Im g ve got on an old pair 


FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of * The [vory Hunters," " The Voyage of the * Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XVIIL—THE SHIP THAT PASSED IN THE NIGHT—FIRE ! 
HE reader who has never been so placed cliff, and soon raised a fire that lit up the — gave the scream of the wild Arab, which 
cannot realise the eager and anxious darkness of the night. ji + " is 80 e known on this coast. Doddie 
gaze the Cru ight. They stood near to this fire where its coo-ee-d. 
J light could shine upon them, They waved They coo-ee-d and screamed, but the 


К Nearer and yet i . 
ce i They ran a Up aH of the their sadly rent garments in the air. Abdla  dhow, or whatever she was, although she 
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must have both seen and heard the signals, 
sailed past and away. taking no heed. 

And when the light finally disappeared, 
Doddie and his friend just heaved a sigh, 
then went eilently back to camp. 

Yet this episode seriously disturbed the 
equanimity of their solitary lives. "They 
had lived in and been buoyed up by hope 
till now, and Doddie felt sure in his own 
mind that the first vessel that hove in sight 
would at once lie to and send a boat to 
rescue them. 

But for days and weeks after this both 
felt most unsettled, not to say despondent. 
But gradually the star of hope rose once 
more, and thev began to think that even if 
no report. were given by the ship that passed 
in the night, some other craft would soon 
heave in sight and save them from this 
living death. 

Till that light had appeared they had 
both been compuratively happy. They told 
themselves over and over again that they 
were only living a kind of free gipsy life, 
which might come to an end any day. 

So it might, but, alas ! it did not. 


They had been prisoners on the isle for 
a little more than a year, and deliverance 
appeared to be just as far ahead as ever. 
Sometimes they had sudden spells of hope, 
and there were nights when either one or 
the other dreamt they were rescued ; then 
forabout a week after this a pillar of cloud 
from the clifi-top rose skywards by day 
and a pillar of fire by night. 

Some day some one would see the signal, 
but they must study to be contented with 
their lot, though this was a hard, hard task. 
But months and months ago both had 
become so inured to the sun's rays and 
heat that they found it far best to dispense 
with clothing of any kind, with the exception 
of rough cummerbunds made from the 
skins of the hyrax. 

The clothes, anyhow, were pretty ragged 
when laid aside. but Doddie had explained 
to his friend that ragged clothes are better 
than none, and that when the rescue boat 


struck the sands it would not take them long 
to dress. 


One evening, during a heavy storm that 
blew across the island, uprooting scores of 
trees, Abdla and Doddie had much diffi- 
culty in preventing their tent and chattels 
from being destroyed. But after great 
exertions they did succeed, and next day 
the sky was blue once more, and the sea 
serene and calm. 

But Abdla complained of depression and 
some dezree of sickness or nausea. 

When Doddie felt his friend's pulse and 
took his temperature he was rather anxious, 
but he would not permit his anxiety to 
appear in his face. He was too good a 
doctor for that, knowing well that a look 
on a physician’s face may kill or it may 
give hope and cure. 

“ A little touch of fever," he said with 
assumed carelessness. but I'll have you 
well in a day or two and off fishing again. 
You must cheer up. for everything depends 
upon that, and you must take unquestion- 
ingly whatever 1 choose to proffer to you, 
and do willingly whatsoe'er I bid you do." 

“Ver good, Dr. Dod," said Abdla, 
making & feeble attempt to force a smile. 
“ will make one good patient.“ 

* Well, we shall put your obedience to the 
test at once. You must tumble into my 
hammock. 

“ [nto your hammock ? " 

“ There must be no talking, my friend— 
turn in." 

Next moment he was in the cot and 
snugly rolled in his own camel's hair cloak. 

It will feel hot for a bit, Abdla, but after 
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you begin to perspire the heat will go. and 
I have no doubt you will sleep. I'm going 
to mix you a draught.” 

He retircd for a few minutes. 

“ Drink this," he said, reappearing with 
one of the pink saucer-like shells. 

Abdla did as he was told, and swallowed 
the draught at one gulp. 

About an hour after this Doddie returned 
silently to the hammock-side. and touched 
the bare brown arm that lay over the cloak. 
It was covered with sweat, somewhat more 
clammy than Dr. Dod cared to have it, but 
it was sweat ; the skin was acting, and the 
regular breathing told him that his patient 
was asleep. though it had not been а паг- 
cotic draught he had administered. 

Doddie went now to the cliff top and 
seated himself on a rock. 

It was one of the most beautiful nights 
ever he had known in the island. 

The stars were all about him, visible in 
every direction, for never a cloud was there 
in all that dark blue dome. Stars above, 
ау. and stars below, for they seemed to 
sleep in the sea itself. 

But Doddie felt ineffably lonesome and 
depressed. Surely he, too, was not going 
to succumb to fever. It never does for the 
doctor to ail. He took two or three turns 
up and down the cliff, pausing only occasion- 
all to listen drowsily to the everlasting 
moan and music of the breaking waves. 

Then he seated himself once more. But 
verses kept running through his mind, bita 
from half-forgotten lore. He knew this 
was no very good sign, but he had no power 
to restrain their current. Some were mere 
anatches from the Psalms in metre, or cradle 
hymns that his mother had crooned over 
him as she tried to rock him into sleep. 


And some were like the following lines of 
Longfellow : 


“The sen awoke at midnight from its sleep, 

And round the pebbly beaches far and wide 

I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward witb uninterrupted sweep; 

A voice out of the silence of the deep, 
A sound mysteriously multiplied, 

As of a cataract from the mountain's side, 
Or roar of winds upon a wooded steep. 

So comes to us at times, from the unknown 
And inaccessible solitudes of being, 

And rushing of the sea tides of the soul; 
And inspirations that we deem our own, 
Are one divine foreshadowing and foreseeing, 
Of things beyond our reason and control.” 


“ Doddie.” he told himself, * this won't 
do. You must get to rest. 
stronger than mere physical frame.” 

He returned now to the tent and made 
his rough bed on the ground. This did not 
take long to get ready. 

Abdla was sleeping soundly and nicely, 
and Doddie breathed a prayer of thanks. 

The little glimmering lamp gave light 
enough, so he—Dr. Dod now, not Doddie— 
drew the cork from a bottle of wine, poured 
a stout glass out of it into the pink-lined 
shell, added a few grains of a white powder 
and quaffed it off. 

The sea moaned on; the sea sang to the 
rocks, to the pebbles, to the sand, and to 
the mermaids, mayhap, in the creek. But 
Doddie heard it not. That song was not 
for him. But when 


“The morning sun had pierced the mist, 
Aud beach and cliff and ocean kissed“ 


he sprang lightly from his couch on the 
hard ground as fresh and well as ever he 
had felt in his life. 


This is a sad part of my story, and so I 
must hurry over it. 

Abdla was better, and kept better all day, 
though there was a strange stiffness in his 
legs below the knees that even Dr. Dod 


Will must be | 


could not account for. His feet, too, were 
cold, though the brow burned like a live coal. 
But he grew more feverish towards night, in 
spite of all that Dod could do. His young 
physician did not force food upon him, 
other than a little extract. of meat. He 
gave him no draught that night. 
wise, and trusted much to nature. 

Then came a spell of hot and burning 
weather with never a breeze to sigh through 
the leaves, and Abdla seemed to wax weaker 
day after day. 

He seemed quite sensible of the danger of 
his own position, but perfectly resigned, for 
your true Árab has no fear of death, and 
Abdla had faced it many times and oft. 

One morning he said to Doddie : 

“J hab a dream las’ night. 
too clear—what you call 
despised. I tell you now while I can speak 
you. A ship come bymebye. It save you. 
I shall be buried deep down in the sands 
yonder—it is easy, Dr. Dod, to dig a grave 
in the sands." 

" Abdla, Abdla, you must not talk like 
this. You must not; it unmans me x 

Fo. but one thing I say. You go to 
Zanzibar; you see my house and wives; 
you tell my leetle Leila that Abdla think 
eber, eber of her.” 

“ | will bear your message, Abdla, but I 
have still hope, though you seem to have 
lost it.” 

He held something to Abdla's lips. He 
drank and slept again. 

The doctor felt his pulse. 

There appear to be days more life in that 
heart," he told himself. But 1 fear the 
worst. He may go out with the ebbing 
tide even of to-morrow’s morn.” 

It had been a period of much fatigue for 
Doddie, for he was in constant attendance 
on his friend, and he had, moreover. to see 
that the pillar of cloud by day was kept up 
and the pillar of tire by night. 


He was 


NO, it was 
vivid—to be 


H.M.S. Weevil was on the war-path. 

She had come out to relieve the Blazer, 
and had been making it hot for the slavers 
ever since, just as fresh fellows always do. 

She had been east and away far at sea, 
because it had been reported that slaver 
dhows now made a long detour for safety's 
sake. 

It was night, and she was returning west- 
wards with the intention of making the 
coast and sweeping down alongside as far 
as Zanzibar. 

It would take her some time, however, 
because the engines had broken down, 
and the screw had to be hoisted that they 
might stagger on a8 fast as might be under 
Canvas. 

It was the sub-lieutenant’s watch, and 
soon after midnight he deemed it his duty 
to go down below to awake the lieutenant- 
in-command. 

A strong light, sir,” he said. away on 
the lee bow. It is a fire of some kind on the 
horizon, perhaps burning dhows. It is no 
ordinary blaze, sir.” 

“ Keep her away, Mr. Martin, and when 
you get nearer come and report to me again. 

Martin obeyed the order to the letter. 

" ]t is an island," he told his captain, 
“and it seems in flames from end to end. 

Moreover,“ he added, there seems to 
be some one on it. I can see something like 
а signal being waved towards us. It 18 а 
mystery ! 

The mystery was no mystery after all. 
The signal tire that Doddie had replenished 
before going into the tent where poor Abdla 
lay had been fanned by a rising breeze 
and the jungle or dwarf forest had caught 
on, and was soon all in flames. 

When the Weevil at last anchored right off 
Dead-man's Nook, and a boat had reached 


the shore, the first being the officer met 
was a strange, red-brown man. So wild and 
uncouth looked he with his long hair and 
naked body that he seemed but half human. 

“What is it? Who are you? Stand 
back, you savage! 

But the savage made reply in good 
English. 

"lam not what I appear, sir. Iam the 
lost surgeon of the Blazer. and I. with poor 
Abdla, who is now lying dead yonder on the 
cliff-top, have been prisoners on this barren 
island for over a year." 

The officer immediately shook hands. 

Lead the way to the clitf-top." he said, 
and so quickly did Doddie now bound along 
that the officer and two men failed to keep 
pace with him. 

To the great surprise of even Doddie, 
Abdla was sitting up in his hammock 
leaning on his elbow. 

* Abdla ! Abdla ! " cried our hero, almost 
beside himself with joy, * the ship has come 
and we are saved! 

The reaction and excitement caused by 
the fire had made life to return to Abdla, 
although Dr. Dod had deemed him dead. 
They carried him gently down the cliff, 
and took him on board, while the sailors 
went baok with Doddie to fetch his goods 
and chattels. 


In three weeks’ time the Weevil had 
reached Zanzibar, and Abdla was as well 
by this time as ever he had been in his life. 

The skipper had begged of Doddie not to 
have his hair cut until they had reached 
headquarters, and our hero obeyed. 

A good photographer took a picture of 
him and his friend Abdla, just as they had 
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appeared, unclothed and uncouth, in the 
island wilds. 

Abdla went off to see his wives, and cheer 
his charming Leila, and Doddie, being in- 
formed that the Consul wanted to see him, 
paid that gentleman a visit the same day. 
He had not even time to have his hair cut, 
so that the Consul and his wife were very 
much astonished at his appearance; but 
when his two daughters came in they felt 
inclined to make a rush for the door again 
until told who it was that stood before 
them. Then they burst into a hearty laugh, 
in which everyone, even Doddie, joined. 

" Oh, by the way, Dr. Dod, you must 
stop and have lunch with us." 

" What!” cried the Crusoe, 
terrible rig-out ? ” 

“Nay, my dear fellow, for I have good 
news for you. Your late messmates left 
all your traps here, and forgot to fetch 
them when the Blazer sailed." 

Come.“ he added, I will send for a 
barber to cut your hair." 

"A barber!" cried Doddie, laughing; 
“ why, a sheep-shearer would be best.” 

" Well, next time perhaps. At present 
a good barber and a bath will meet the 
requirements of the case. But listen, Dr. 
Dod. Do you know that you are nearly 
burned black ? ” 

And as Doddie caught sight of himself in 
а mirror he was quite astonished at his own 
appearance, and laughed at himself this 
time. 

I want to warn you that you must not 
think of having your very creditable beard 
and moustache taken off, else, my boy, 
you'll present even a more wonderful 
spectacle than you do now, for all the lower 


( To be continued.) 


* in this 
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portion of your face will be white апа the 
upper black." | 

When Doddie appeared on board the 
Weevil that evening he was clothed and in 
his right mind, and looked a very smart 
officer indeed, although it would take a year 
and more to remove his tan. 

Dinner was laid on the quarter-deck, over 
which an awning had been spread, for the 
captain himself was to dine with them, 
also Abdla and a friend from shore. 

The lights were placed on the dining-table, 
and flowers as well, and flags were hung 
cunningly here and there, во that everybody 
looked bright and gay. 

The captain looked at his watch. 

Just then a boat was heard approaching 
from the shore, and hailed by the sentry. 

с Ау, ау ! » 
Away, side boys!" 

Then a voice was raised in song : 


* For I'm old Bob Ridley O, 
I’m old Bob Ridley O, 
I'm old Bob Ridley ae-ay —O, 
i'm old Bob Hidley —0O." 


And next moment up the stgrboard 
ladder rattled Bob himselt. 

He bowed to the captain and officers, 
apologised for being a little late, then started 
&nd struck an attitude which was quite 
melodramatic when his eyes fell upon 
Doddie. 

" Why! What! Can it be true? My 
rotten old jimmy is all in a whirl. But 
it’s Dr. Dod right enough. Welcome back 
from the grave, old flick.“ 

Next moment the two were heartily 
shaking hands, and that was indeed a merry 
night. 


Author of SA Bedawin Captiee," The Equine God,” etc. etc. 


“Мек must have noticed the likeness, 

Quiller. Why didn't ye tell me? 
said Mike, after he had related all that had 
taken place in Iquique, and how the padre 
had striven to make amends by the revela- 
tion of the relationship as they rested in the 
forest glade. 

How could I tell 'e when I'd nothin' to 
Бо upon 'cept the likeness? That was 
plain, sure 'nough, easy for anyone to see, 
for there be no more difference between 'e 
than between a couple o' peas, big and 
little, in the same pod. But you do forget, 
Mike, that І hain't the padre’s knowledge 
of e. No word about the wife did you 
speak to me, nor ever even hinted that you 
nad a wife at all. So I couldn't tumble to 
it like the padre. But I'm downright glad 
for е, Mike, and for Terry, too." 

But the likeness, Quiller—ye never 
mentioned that.” 
„ No, I cannot say that I did. but I noticed 
1—1 couldn't help—and thought about it; 
only it seemed to me to be accidental. You 
were Irish, the both of ’e, and I put it down 
1 And the lad was drawn to 'e from 

е first. Dead set was he upon takin’ e 
With us to the mine.” 

. Bedad, and so he was. The heart av 

must ha' known it. Quiller, but the 
eyes av him were closed through lack o’ the 
E word. And, faith, 'twas the same 
pid myself, ava! For I was drawn to the 

Oy—strangely drawn; and, sure, if he 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE SALE OF THE SILVER. 


hadn't been set like a stame-engine upon 
carryin’ me wid ye, and securin' the consent. 
o' the Topa for the same, I might ha' 
wandered off into the wilds, and only met 
wid my own flesh and blood when I won 
into payradise." 

“The padre would have brought 'e to- 
gether.” 

In payradise ? " 

* No, this side of it. For now ye are 
together, and the cat is out o' the bag, зо 
to speak, I do call to mind that the padre 
talked about 'e more 'n once 's if he had 
an inklin’ o' the relationship. He must ha’ 
been struck wi’ the likeness, and he wanted 
to know all аё I could tell 'n about Terry. 
'T wasn’t much, but, you see, Mike, he'd got 
hold o' the other end o' the string. the end 
'at I couldn't see; and when he found that 
the string ran loose and there were no knots 
in 'n, and it was one string all the way 
through, he meant to bring 'e together, and 
splice the string around ’e in a circle 'at you 
couldn't get out of.” 

“And don't want to get out av." added 
Mike. “ But what about the silver? Has 
he chosen it? 

“The largest and heaviest o' the lot. 
He've an amazin' sense o' proportion, Mike, 
and a powerful quick eye; but the balance 
due to the broker!l bleed "n severely. 
"Twill take the main part o' one o' the 
packages to clear 'n, so he do say.“ 

* Faith, now, and not quite so much as 


that," said Mike, with a smile. For Mike 
knew somewhere about what the silver wag 
worth, and he knew also that the padre 
would be inclined to make the worst of his 
misfortune. It would be a keen disappoint- 
ment to him to let the silver go without the 
compensating excitement of staking it at 
the gaming-tables. And, although he would 
have been glad if the padre could have been 
persuaded to abandon the pernicious practice, 
he meant to help him to pay the debt. 
We must come to the rescue, Quiller, and 
save the padre all we can.” 

How? asked Quiller, laconically. 

By conthributions, av course how 
else? He's welcome, Quiller, heartily wel. 
come, to two bars o' mine. And the bhoys 
‘ll conthribute, sure.“ 

And leave "n all the more to squander 
in the casinos," returned Quiller, in a vein of 
bitterness, and with a tinge of contempt. 

“ Faith, Quiller, and that's his own look 
out, по: mine and yours." 

“ Edn't it?” retorted Quiller, sharply. 
“I don't know about that. However, we 
do owe 'n somethin' for his hospitality, 
and if you and the lads do give 'n two 
apiece, well, I reckon he can have two o' 
mine. | 

“And four times two 'll be eight," said 
Mike ; and eight ‘ll go far to the liquida- 
tion o' the debt. "Twill plase him, Quiller; 
by the powers, ’twill plase him, and raise the 
spirits av him tin thousand above zaro.” 
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“And how will he get the silver to 
Iquique? Will he take it down himself?“ 

" Niver a bit av it. And ours naden’t go 
to Iquaque. We can dispose о’ the silver in 
& safer way than that. You've heard me 
spake, Quiller, o' the Señor Esteban de 
Olmedo, the manager о’ the mine?" And, 
receiving Quiller's assentive nod, he went оп, 
" Hell buy the silver, the whole av it, both 
the padre's and ours. A draft on the bank 
at Iquaque will serve the padre better than 
takin’ down the bars; and a draft on the 
bank at Callao, say, if we decide to go 
there, will be better for us than hirin' a 
train o' mules and drivin’ 'em through the 
mountains. We should have to fit out a 
rez lar expedition for that, and run a 
wurruld o' risks by the way." 

“Will he pay the market price for the 
silver?“ 

" Not the Callao price, Quiller, nor the 
Iquaque price, but the value o' the silver in 
the store-house at the mine.” 

And his draft “ll be all right—no fakin’, 
Mike?“ 

Sure, and I'll stake my reputation on 
any paper the Senor Esteban puts his name 
to. He's as honest as the daylight. Quiller, 
and no blarney thricks about him to take 
yein. Ye presint his paper at the bank, and 
there the money is. paid over widout a word, 
and to the final dollar. It's myself that's 
proved it more than wance, and I know the 
вепог to be a man av his word.” 

"E trust him, Mike, on your recom- 
mendation. It’s a good idea o' yours, and 

. will save us a sight o' trouble. But you 

mentioned Callao. That's a long way 
from here." 

" We can thramp it, Quiller, or ride it, 
which ye like. Mules are cheap, and we 
can sell 'em in Callao." 

" Why Callao?“ 

„We can ship from there like gintlemen. 
There's а reglar line o' stamers from 
Callao to ’Frisco; and, sure, that’s the 
narest and the most convaynient way home. 
We shouldn't have to be swung round the 
Horn agin.” 

Quiller smiled. 
Mike!“ 

»Siveral. Iquaque isn't the place for ye 
and the bhoys. Callao is. Nobody ‘ll know 
ye there. And 'twill be safer for the lot av 
us, and for the money and the jewels, to put 
ourselves out o' the rache o' the black beetle.“ 

* You don't fear the black beetle, Mike?“ 

" For myself, bedad. not the laste little 
bit. But he may gather a murtherin' gang 
about him, ivery wan o' them mad for the 
possession o' the imerald ; and, faith. thev 
may fall upon us in the strates o’ Iquaque 
when we were laste aware." 

“ Не may do the same if he knows that we 
are off for Callao, and the loneliness o’ the 
mountains would give him the better 
chance.” 

~“ And us too, Quiller.” 

“ Can you find the way to Callao ? ” 

“ Aisily. First we should make for Puno, 
on the western shores o' the great Lake 
Titicaca ; there the railway would help us, 
and we could push on to Cuzco, and after- 
wards over the mountains to Lima and 
Callao. Why, 'twill bea nice bit o' travellin', 
Quiller, healthy and injoyable, just what 
the bhoys would like; and when wance we 
git to Callao the draft o’ Señor Esteban will 
rig us all out—and, begorra, we shall nade 
it—for the sailin’ о’ the stamer to Frisco.“ 

To the sale of the silver Quiller readily 
agreed. He was not so sure about the other 
ronosal—the journey to Callao. He pre- 
8 to consult the padre. The Topa, 
also, might have a word to say about it. 


Any other 


reasons, 
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And, if the mine manager were a man to be 
trusted so perfectly as Mike had said, he, 
with his experience of the country, would 
be able to advise them what to do. It was 
a long way to Callao, and Mike might have 
minimised the risks. There was no need to 
come to an immediate decision. They 
could wait until they heard what these 
others would say. 


The padre thought that Mike's proposal 
wüs à wise one. 

When Terence visited the Topa Quiller 
went with him, and was admitted to an 
audience in state. The old man smiled 
when Terence told him of the etfect of the 
feathers. The Indian dealer, with whom 
the padre had pledged the emerald, acknow- 
ledged his sway. Instantly obedient was he, 
as Terence described, to the ancient symbol 
of the authority of the Incas, and the Topa 
was gratitied to find that the feathers had 
lost none of their power. He assured them 
both that the journey to Callao might be 
undertaken with safety and comparative 
ease, and that the feathers would be service. 
able in every place they passed through. 
If they decided to go to Callao he would 
furnish them with the name and address of 
an Indian to whom the feathers might be 
given when they had served their purpose. 
They would find their way back again 
without fail into his own hands, and the 
receipt of them would be a proof to him that, 
at the time they were relinquished, Terence 
and his friends were safe. 

One mistake Quiller made, and Terence 
too, during their interview with the Topa. 
Neither of them mentioned the three miners 
who were staying at Lucio's, nor did they 
re'er in any way to Cucaracho's attempt to 
steal the emerald. Better would it have 
been to have told him everything. He 
remained in ignorance, however, of the fact 
that these three villainous half-castes had 
been met with, and that they might possibly 


need protection against their 


nefarious 
schemes. 


Three days later it was ascertained that 
the mine manager had returned from 
Iquique, and a message was sent to him, 
requesting the favour of his presence at the 
manse. He responded at once. What 
Mike had told him about the visit to the 
silver mine of the Incas had quickened his 
interest in Terence and his companions, and 
he was anxious to enter into the proposed 
conversation with Terence in the hope that 
he might glean some information which 
would enable him to fix with tolerable 
certainty the location of the mine. Many 
times had he heard about it. Specimens of 
the ore had been submitted to him for 
examination by the padre, and other 
specimens from time to time had accident- 
ally come into his possession. He had 
gathered from these that the extraordinary 
richness of the mine had not been over. 
rated. The wide-spread rumours of the 
amazing wealth of this secret lode were 
substantially correct. He would have given 
his ears almost to know where it was; and 
it was wonderful to him that, out of grati- 
tude for Terence's exploit, the Topa should 
have allowed him and his friends, Mike 
included, who had been searching for it for 
three vears, to visit the mine, and to extract 
from it a sufficient supply of silver to meet 
all their needs. In a whole year the yield 
of the mine of which he had the superin- 
tendence was not more than equal to that 
which they had obtained in a single month. 

Of the other gifts of the Topa he was not 
aware, and the Topa himself was a mere 
name to him. as he was to the padre. They 
had never seen him— indeed, the mine 

(To be continued.) 
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manager had sometimes regarded him as a 
myth, invented by the Indians to cover 
their obstinacy and to account for the 
peculiarity of their conduct. Mike's story, 
however, and the sight of the silver in the 
comedor, effectually disposed of this idea, 
and convinced hiin beyond question that the 
Topa was no myth, but as real a person as 
he was himself. 

He tested the silver, and found it to be of 
an excellent quality. Without the slightest 
demur he offered them a good price for it, 
wrote out the two drafts, one in the padre’s 
name on the bank at lquique, the other in 
the joint names of the four, with a proviso 
that any two could cash it. on the tank at 
Callao—for he saw no reason, when Quiller 
questioned him, why they should not make 
their way there; affixed his signature with 
a flourish which a clever expert would have 
found it difficult to imitate, and arranged for 
the conveyance of the ingots early the follow- 
ing morning from the manse to the mine. 

The favourable impression which he had 
made upon Terence when he and Mike had 
met him in lquique was deepened by thia 
further acquaintance, Quiller also, and 
Will, were taken with him, and they readily 
answered all his questions when he turned 
his attention to the location of the mine. 
]t was evident, however, that he had never 
seen the thundering cataract. and never 
heard of the valley of the shadow. The 
only gain of the conversation was the fixing 
of the point where they had been blind- 
folded—the great rock beyond the Cazndero 
barranca from which Mike had been rescued ; 
the rest of the track was quite uncertain, and 
a perfect puzzle to the mine manager, The 
rock was the point of departure—of that, and 
of that only, he was sure; and. with the 
swaying osier bridge in his mind, and the 
natural arch, and the tremendous chasm of 
thundering waters, and the tunnel through 
the roek, and the tall pinnacle of purple 
porphyry. he resolved secretly to begin at 
that point and prosecute a systematic 
search, in the hope that he might discover 
one after the other these varied signs, and 
visit for himself the silver mine of the Incas. 

Mike made a mistake, as well as Quiller, 
in this long interview with Esteban de 
Olmedo—for he stayed the greater part of 
the day—in not informing him about the 
other gifts of the Topa. and saying nothing 
at all about the midnight incident at 
Lucio’s. It did not occur to them to mention 
the black beetle. The ears of maize and the 
emerald chain were private gifts, with which 
they thought the mine manager had no 
concern. They did not wish to part with 
them nor to turn them into money. The 
means which Mike could supply until the 
cashing of the draft would be more than 
sufficient to meet their needs; and the 
draft itself, when they reached Callao, 
would supply them with ample funds for 
the continuance of their journey. "They 
decided, therefore, to keep the jewels intact, 
and to dispose of them in England. 

As for Cucaracho. they gave little or no 
thought to him. They imagined that the 
incident at Lucio's was closed, and that he, 
and the ruffians to whom he had told his 
tale, would never cross their path again. 
In this, however, they were sadly deceived ; 
and Esteban de Olmedo, if they had only 
confided in him. might have saved them 
from a great sorrow. He would have liked 
them to pay him a visit at the mine, but, 
seeing that the padre would be going into 
Iquique on the morrow to settle his account 
with Mateo. and that they also would be 


leaving for Callao at the same time, he bade 
them a hearty farewell. 
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A TWELVE MONTHS 
By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A., 


HOLIDAY. 


Author of “ Trials of a Guardian," * A Premature Auaten ng,“ etc. 


{ы days later an inquest was held in the 
little town, which Trevor was summoned 
to attend. He sailed across in Tom Roberts’s 
boat, towing the Saucy Sally, in which he 
Intended to return. 

The room in the little town-hall was 
crowded to suffocation, for the affair had 
created a great sensation in the neighbour- 
hood. Amongst the witnesses was a stranger, 
evidently a sea-faring man from his appear- 
ance, in which he differed little from the 
majority of men in the crowd, most of whom 
obtained their living from the sea. 

Tom Roberts was ca!ied first to the witness- 

X, and gave his account of the discovery 
of the dying Lascar. 

Did you notice a name on the boat? 
asked the coroner. 

Ves, sir, ey did. On the stern o' the 
little craft was painted s.s. Marina." 

" That will do. You may stand down, 
unless any of the jury would like to ask a 
question? And the coroner glanced 
inquiringly at the twelve good men and true. 

e foreman signified they had no desire 
to do 80, and Tom Roberts retired. 

. Next witness, please. Mr. Trevor Mere- 
dith," cried the usher, and Trevor stepped 
forward. 

“ Take the Book in your right hand.” 
_Trevor obeyed and was duly sworn, 
giving his name, age, and place of residence. 

At the coroner's request he told his story 
as to the discovery in his own way, after 
Which several questions were put to him. 

hen you were alone in the room with 
him did the deceased tell you how he met 


With his wounds ? " 


* No, sir; we did not speak about it." 
“ What did he wish to see you alone for ? " 


CHAPTER VIII.—A STARTLING SURPRISE. 


He wished to make me a present before 
he died." 

“ What was the present ? " 

“It seems to be an idol made of some 
metal painted black." 

The idol was produced and handed to the 
jurymen, who examined it carefully. 

Did he make any remark about it when 
he gave it to you ? " inquired the coroner. 

* He told me, sir, to keep it safe, as it 
would make me rich," was the reply. 

“It was evidently the deceased man's 


. fetich or mascot," remarked the coroner, 


“so we need not trouble about it further. 
It was perhaps considered a source of good 
luck, and might indeed have been indirectly 
the cause of his death. Others may have 
regarded it in the same light, and possibly 
in defending his property from their hands 
he received his death wounds." 

Trevor was then dismissed and the doctor 
took his place in the witness-box. His 
examination was short and conclusive, 
showing that the wounds could not possibly 
have been self-inflicted, and that they were 
made by the long-bladed knife found in the 
boat. 

The next witness was David Jones, 
second mate of the зв. Marina, of Cardiff. 
His statement was to the effect that the 
deceased man Chumder Lal had signed on as 
cook at Rio Janeiro, his predecessor having 
died of fever. "They sailed to Cadiz, and were 
proceeding to Swansea with copper ore, when 
the cook was missed in the Bristol Channel 
together with one of the boats. How he 
received his wounds and got away remained 
& mystery. 

The coroner's summing up was brief, and 
the foreman returned the jury's verdict : 


“ We find that Chumder Lal received his 
death by knife wounds, and we bring in a 
verdict of wilful murder against some person 
or persons unknown." 

So poor Chumder Lal was buried in the 
little churchyard overlooking the sea, in the 
corner where lay at rest many an unknown 
battered waif who had been found cast up on 
the beach by the angry waves. 

Trevor returned to Llandewi, taking with 
him the idol to which the Lascar had at- 
tached so much importance. Mr. Jones 
had not yet returned from London, so Trevor 
called in Mr. Harris, the curate, to inspect 
the image. 

Very curious," he remarked, looking at it 
carefully. “ It seems to be, as well as I can 
make out, an image of Vishnu, the Hindoo 
divinity regarded as the * preserver.’ Hence 
the poor Indian's idea of its being the source 
of good luck to its possessor." 

Thanks, replied Trevor. That might 
explain why he told meit would make me rich. 
I must show it to Mr. Jones when he returns.” 

However, Mr. Jones did not return for 
several days, and the idol lay forgotten on 
the dining-room floor at Craig Ddu, being 
finally relegated to the kitchen by one of the 
maids, who thought it would be of use as a 
prop to keep the door open in a breeze. 
пш е now dieses Trevor's atten- 
ion, and the ebony-hued Vis 
ed from his iind: тыл 

very gratifying letter soon came fro 
Captain Meredith, and his wife read it over 
to her son with many smiles. 
“ Listen to this, Trevor,” she said. “ Y 
father will soon be home again." 


“Hurrah!” cried Trevor. Read the 
letter, mother." 


our 
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So Mrs. Meredith read it out to him. 

" I have been far more successful than I 
imagined I should be," wrote the captain. 
" My property has proved to be of very 
great value, and 1 have disposed of it for the 
sum of 50,004. Even at that price I was 
told it was going cheap, but I closed with the 
offer, 1 have not banked the money, but 
have put it safely by, and shall soon sail 
for England." - 

" Fif-ty thou-sand pounds! gasped 
Trevor. “ Why, mother, that’s quite a 
fortune, isn't it?“ 

“ Yes, but your father should have banked 
it immediately. It is too large a sum to be 
lying about." 

" Oh, dad will take good care of it," he 
replied. “ Perhaps he's going to invest it in 
some other property, for people out there 
may b^ suspicious of cheques." 

As they were speaking, a ring was heard, 
and the maid announced that Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson had called. Mrs. Mereditu went 
to greet them, whilst Trevor grumbled to 
himself at being caught in the house. They 
were people he did not have any great liking 
for, as he felt that their inexplicable attitude 
towards Mr. Jones was unpardonable. 

“ Good afternoon, young gentleman," said 
Mrs. Thompson effusively. “ We read all 
about your adventure in the newspapers. 
What a startling discovery you made." 

Trevor admitted that it was. 

And what a curious idea to give you а 
black idol as a keepsake,’ she continued. 
“ What heathen deity does it represent? 

* Mr. Harris thinks it must be an image 
of Vishnu, but I shall show it to Mr. Jones 
on hia return, and ask his opinion." 

“ Oh, Mr. Jones!” sniffed Mr. Thompson 
with a disagreeable smile. “Im afraid he 
knows little about such things. The man’s 
a mere nobody." 

“ He seems to be very clever," broke in 
Mrs. Meredith. and my husband and he are 
great friends. 

* Quite во, quite 80," replied the lawyer 
blandly. We came this afternoon to ask 
if you would purchase some tickets for the 
forthcoming Féte.“ 

* Oh, I'm so sorry ! " said Mrs. Meredith 
apologetically, " but I've already bought as 
many as I require. I'm afraid you're too 
late." 

Conversation then drifted into other 
channels, and presently to Trevor's great 
relief, the visitors rose to take their de- 
parture. 

"I wonder what they see in Mr. Jones 
to object to? was Mrs. Meredith's com- 
ment when they had gone. Your father 
has a very high opinion of him." 

* Well, you see, mother, Mr. Jones was 
born in the village," replied Trevor.“ and 
his mother kept a little general shop. 
Hence it would be infra dig. for them to 
acknowledge him as their equal, much lesa 
as their superior," 

“ He must have been a great traveller," 
mused Mrs. Meredith, “ for your father has 
met him in many parts of the world. He 
has such an odd knack of turning up at any 
moment." 

As if to justify her remark, the gate of 
the drive swung open and Mr. Jones himself 
appeared, striding towards the door. 

“Hurrah! shouted Trevor quickly, 
jumping through the open window. “ It’s 
Mr. Jones himself, or his ghost!“ 

They shook hands warmly, and the new 
arrival advanced to greet Mrs. Meredith. 

"ve just arrived," he explained.“ and 
afier going up to the ‘Nest’ I thought 
Id walk down to see my young friend 


Trevor.“ 
* I think it's very good of you," was Mrs. 
Meredith’s smiling reply. “ I'm sure Trevor 


missed you very much." 
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That I did!“ exclaimed that individual 
enthusiastically. 

“ You've had your fair share of adventure 
in my absence, so I hear," said Mr. Jones. 
" What is this remarkable idol that the 
Hindoo, or whatever he was, presented to 

ou?" 

I left it here in this room," replied Trevor, 
searching for it. Mr. Harris says it is an 
image of Vishnu, a Hindoo deity. Where 
can the thing have got to? Perhaps Sarah 
has walked off with it." And he rang the 
bell for the maid. 

“ Sarah, where is that black iron image I 
left here ? " he asked, when she appeared. 

Oh. please, sir, 1 took it to the kitchen for 
cook to stand it agin the door to keep it open." 

“Indeed! Then bring it here at once, 
please." 

So Sarah departed to the kitchen and 
returned with the idol in state. 

"Him. Yes, Mr. Harris is quite right,” 
remarked Mr. Jones critically. It is a 
common enough image, made of iron, I pre- 
sume, and painted black. So this is the 
idol the papers have made such a fuss 
about ? " he asked as he handed it back to 
Trevor. 

“ Yes," said the latter. “I suppose the 
poor old Indian attached great importance 
to it. Here, Sarah. you can take it back 
again and use it until we get you a sub. 
stitute.“ 

&arah disappeared with the idol, which 
she restored to its place in the kitchen. 

" Lawks! I can't tell what Mr. Jones 
an' the passon sees in this ole image," she 
confided to the cook. “ А aunt o' mine in 
Brixton 'as two on 'em—one to prop agin 
the drorin’-room door when she 'as com- 


| pany, an’ the other to stand agin the scullery 


door on washin' day." 


Ah! but this is a hidol," said Liza, the 
cook. 

Sarah snorted. “ Hidolindeed! "They're 
as like as two peas, as the sayin’ is, excep’ 
that the ones my aunt 'as is a man on horse- 
back with a long lancet, as they calls em. in 
"i "апа. There, my lovey,” she added, 
placing the image on the kitchen floor, you 
can stay there till Liza or myself wants you 
to old open the door for us, like a reel little 
gentleman." 

“ Missus gave me two tickets for the Fête 
next week, Sarah," remarked cook. One 
of 'em's for you, o' course. Are you 
going?“ 

“Might as well, I s'pose," she replied 
carelessly. °“ "'won't be a patch on Hearl's 
Court, but we may as well go as be settin’ 
here a-doin' nothin', for missus an' Master 
Trevor ‘ll be there all day." 

" Well, youre far enough away from 
Hearl’s Court," said cook sympathi-ingly, 
* во you an’ me must put up with what we 
can get in this ‘ole of a place, I'm thinkin’. 
It don't agree with me neither, for I don't 
feel "alf the girl I was when we left Russell 
Square.” 


“ I feels it a bit qualmish at times,“ said 
Sarah. 

“Oh! I allus feels like that. They says 
as ‘ow the hair in these parts is very bracin’, 
but to my way o’ thinkin’ I finds it very 
Telapsin’, an’ no error.“ 

Nevertheless, as did most of the dwellers 
at Llandewi, both cook and Sarah looked 
forward with secret delight to the forth- 
coming Féte. Preparations were going on 
in full swing. The ground was marked out 
into lots for the various tents and stalls, and 
elaborate costumes had been fashioned for 
those who were to take an active part in the 
sales and performances. Lord Grongar, a 
philanthropic nobleman who lived on a 
neighbouring estate, had consented to attend 


the proceedings and perform the opening 
ceremony. 


The great day of the Féte dawned brightly, 
and Trevor sprang from his bed with a 
whoop of delight. Breakfast over, he went 
out to the village, and found the place gay 
with flags and bunting of all descriptions, 
A military band paraded the streets, playing 
popular airs, and the field lent for the 
occasion was resplendent with spotlessly 
white marquees and smaller tents and 
stalls. 

As the time drew near, Trevor accom- 
panied his mother to the field, where he 
found Jack Rowlands, who had taken a 
holiday from his farming. Leaving his 
mother with some ladies of the committee, 
Trevor hurried off with Jack to look for Mr. 
Jones, As usual, they found him alone. 

“ Beautiful day ! " cried Mr. Jones, beam- 
ing upon the two boys. “ let's hope the 
Infirmary will benefit greatly bv the pro- 
ccedings. 

" Hope so.“ replied Jack. “I sav, isn't 
that Lord Grongar coming through the gate 
with а lot of other swells У ~ 

“Yes, I think it is,” remarked Mr. Jones 
doubtfully. 

The noise of shouting and hammering Was 
stopped, and the notabilities present mounte | 
a small platform. Mr. Jones and the boys 
drew near to hear the opening speeches. 
They were, fortunately, not long; for, as 
his lordship remarked, they were there to 
buy, and not to listen to people talking. 
Whereat there was great cheering, and Lord 
Grongar graciously declared the Fete open. 

His lordship, with Mr. Thompson the 
lawyer and his spouse, Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Jenkins. and Mr. Harris the curate, together 
with a few others of the committee, then 
made a tour of the stalls, inspecting and 
purchasing samples of their wares. At last 
Lord Grongar declared he must go, and Mr. 
Thompson obsequiously accompanied him 
towards his motor. 

“Dear me!" exclaimed his lordship, 
stopping suddenly in his walk; 1 didnt 
know this gentleman was here. It must 
be the same. Look! he whispered. taking 
the gratified lawyer by the arm. What 18 
that gentleman's name—the one with the 
two lads, I mean? 

“Oh! that's a Mr. Robert Jones.“ replied 
Mr. Thompson in tones of disappointment. 
He lives at the‘ Nest,’ and his mother used 
to keep a general shop in the village.“ 

“Ah! He is not the great archæologist, 
then? 

" Him ! " exclaimed the lawyer contemptu- 
ously. “Why, he's not up to much. He 
made a bit of money somehow or other, and 
came back this year to settle down in his 
native place." 

Lord Grongar smiled, and as they had by 
this time approached nearer the trio, he 
turned to Mr. Thompson and spoke to him 
quietly. 

Then Mr. Thompson went up to Mr. Jones 
as briskly as he could. m" 
“ Lord Grongar wishes to speik to you, 
he said, and Mr. Jones returned with him. — 
“This is Mr. Robert Jones, my lord. 
began Mr. Thompson by the way of intro- 

duction. 

“ You are Mr. Robert Jones of Oxbridge, 
unless I ain greatly mistaken, and author 
of the new work they are publishing?“ 

Mr. Jones bowed and smiled quietly. 

“I have long wished to make your 
acquaintance," said his lordship, shaking 
him cordially by the hand. “I did not 
know we had such a distinguished personage 
in our midst. 1 have seen your face before, 
and thought I had not made a mistake this 
afternoon." 

Mr. Thompson stood by. seemingly utterly 
incapable of thought or action. Trevor an 
Jack, who heard what was said, grinn 
openly with delight. 
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“ Now I must really tear myself away," 
said Lord Grongar at last. You must 
come and visit me at Grongar Castle for a 
few days, when we can talk upon these 
highly interesting subjects on which you are 
so distinguished an authority. Appoint any 
day next week, and I will send my car to 
fetch you, Good-bye!” and, stepping into 
the waiting motor, he was whirled away in 
a cloud of dust. 

Mr. Thompson was dumfounded. What 
could his lordship be thinking of to ask 
Bob Jones to stay with him at Grongar 
Castle? And his mother kept the little 
shop in the village! Almost everybody 
remembered old Mrs. Jones, with her white 
frilled cap, serving behind the counter. Kind 
actions were all very well in their way, but 


Position must be maintained, and this was 


rank Democracy and Socialism! Бо he 
stormed away to seek Mr. Jeremiah Jenkins. 

The day wore on and all were immersed 
in the business and gaiety of the Féte, when 
Sarah suddenly discovered she had to return 
to Craig Ddu for some more money from 
her box. In less than half an hour she 
returned, running at full speed, gasping and 
panting with her exertions. 

She saw Trevor with Jack Rowlands 
engaged in demolishing ice-creams, and she 
rushed frantically up to them. 

Where's the missus ?" she shrieked. 
* Where's the missus ? It’s murder! Fire! 
Thieves! Police!“ 

“ Hillo ! 
asked Mr. Jones, coming up at that moment. 

“Oh! Mr. Jones. Murder! Fire!” 

" Nonsense, my girl Calm yourself. 
Now tell me what's the matter." 

“Oh! sir, I went back a short time ago, 
knowin’ as ‘ow I'd left an 'alf a sovereign 
ш my box, an’ wantin’ to spend it. Га 
‘id the key o' the back door under a bush in 
the garden, во I fe:ches it an' opens the 
door, an' in I goes." 

Here she paused for breath. 

" Yes, you went in, and saw—what ? " 
askel Mr. Jones. if; 

Why I sees the ole place upside down. 
Cook's things all lyin’ about the kitchen 
an’ all the things in the drorin’-room all 


What's all this row about?“ 
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chucked about promiscus like. So I didn't 
wait to see no more, but comes back ‘еге.’ 

We must find Mrs. Meredith, and tell 
her we are going to the house to see about 
this affair," said Mr. Jones to Trevor. 
“ There she is, my boy. Run and tell your 
mother.” 

Needless to say Mrs. Meredith was much 
startled at the news, and prepared to 
return home at once. Mr. Jones went on 
ahead with the two lads to see what had 
really happened at Craig Ddu. 

Trevor opened the hall door with his kev, 
and on entering they found the state of 
affairs to be as Sarah had described. Every 
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article of furniture had been disturbed, 
cupboards, drawers, and boxes had been 
burst open and their contents flung pell- 
mell in all directions. Every room they 
visited was in the same condition, and after 
making a tour of the house they stood stock 
still and stared at one another in speechless 
surprise. 

For apparently no valuables had been 
taken. Gold and silver coins with silver 
spoons and articles of jewellery were found 
scattered heedlessly on the floor—so the 
mischief had apparently been committed by 
no robber's hands. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRUMP 


By Е. Н. BOLTON, 


AND I ON THE RHINE. 


Author of “Crump and I” on many other Continental Jaunts. 


T” Bridge of Boats at Coblenz gave a 
mighty yawn next morning, as though 
awaking from its slumbers, and our steamer 
slipped through, as once more we took pas- 
Sage up the great Rhine. Beyond the high and 
handsome iron bridge we passed the beautiful 
Rhine Promenade on our right, and the pretty 
nestling village of Pfaffendorf on our left ; 
and so began a journey filled full with 
lovely changing scenes on either bank. This 
ron of the river, between Coblenz and 
üdesheim, a distance of some forty miles, 
comprises the best scenery, and includes 
most of the castles, ruined or preserved. 
With that large trustfulness which is part 
of Crump's nature (and mine as well) we 
handed our bags over to the purser of the 
| t, who, for a small fee, undertook to 
fave them at the Rüdesheim cloak-room 
owe ourarrival. And,thus relieved of our 
ttle all, we gave up our unfettered minds to 
enjoyment of the trip. 
8 е finest castle upon the river banks is 
tolzenfels, opposite the valley whence 


CHAPTER IV. 


issues the Lahn. Higher up the valley of 
this tributary stream lies Ems— but of that 
anon: опе thing ata time! Stolzenfels, the 
Proud Rock, is a grand embattled pile, the 
property and country seat of the Emperor 
William. It is rebuilt upon the site of the 
old castle raised by one of the military arch- 
bishops of Treves, and which, of course, 
was destroyed by the French in the seven- 
teenth century. It is a pity that military 
glory rests so largely upon a foundation of 
destruction. 

Farther up the stream, on the same side 
as this castle, we noticed beyond the village 
of Capellen a curious octagonal building, 
something after the shape of a pulpit. 
Reference to the guide-book enabled me to 
inform Crump that under this unassuming 
roof the Electors of the Rhine used to meet 
to elect the Emperor. The frivolous fellow 
proposed that on our return journey we 
should stop there and elect him ; but I at 
once vetoed the suggestion. Apart from 
there being no vacancy at the moment, and 


other equally weighty considerations, I had 
grave doubts as to Crump’s real fitness fdr 
the post. | 
The sloping banks by the water's edge age 
maiked with huge white lime-strokes, one 
hundred metres apart, every fifth one being 
in the form of a cross, whilst the tenth, or 
kilomètres, are shown in numerals; but I 
think it was very wrong indeed of a jocular 
waiter to tell us that these markings were 
made in order to enable tourists to follow 
the sections of the river in their Baedekers 
more easily. It is wicked to attempt to 
deceive innocent and trusting travellers such 
as we were, and Crump thinks so too, We 
forgave the fellow, however, bearing in mind 
that probably he had never been taught 
better, and realising that if he could only 
have associated with enlightened people like 
ourselves in his youth he would have learned 
to look upon things with becoming serious- 
ness. Besides, he was a chatty individual, 
and even if you didn’t order sausage sand- 


wiches every few minute as va usi: 
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conversing quite affably during the intervals 
he could spare from trotting about in his 
heroic efforts to satisfy the needs of thirsty 
and hungry Germans. 

We passed St. Goar, with the massive 
Rheinfels ruin above the village, and Goar- 
hausen on the opposite bank. The river 
narrowed now, and on our left, looking up- 
stream, rose a frowning headland, around 
the foot of which the water rushed with 
increasing strength and depth, and through 
which the profane Rechts- Rheinische railway 
has bored its iron way. І say profane; for 
this headland is the throne of the witching 
siren, famed in legend and poem, the world- 
renowned Loreley, whose ravishing song is 
said to have lured foolish sailors to destruc- 
tion. But that was in the davs when the 
power of steam was not understood and 
boats were hard to manage in the swirl. 

We gazed up eagerly as we passed under 
the towering bluff, but the witching lady of 
song and legend failed to appear before our 
somewhat sceptical eyes. Once Crump, ever 
imaginative where the fair sex are concerned, 
thought he caught a glimpse of tying tresses 
caressed by the sott zephyr that played 
round the hill ; but closer inspection through 
our glasses revealed a sausage-shaped old 
German, with a gauze veil tlapping behind 
his panama as he emerged from the trees 
and stood out in the full glare of the sun- 
light—a creature less lovely far than the 
Loreley must have been. 

I dont see why Crump should have 
blamed me because, when we passed 
Bacharach, some ten miles higher up, I 
told him the legend of the ruined church 
whose graceful walls and delicately shaped 
columns still stand out against the hillside. 
It wasn't my fault that the story was hard 
to believe. If tradition says that St. 
Werner was murdered by the Jews at Ober- 
wesel, five miles away, and that his body. 
for no apparent reason, floated to Bacharach 
and landed there, surely / ought not to have 
been blamed because Oberwesel is below the 
latter place on the river, and there are no 
signs of a backwater five miles long in that 
swiftly rushing current. But the graceless 
youth told me that it took him all his time 
to believe even half of what was true, and 
he didn't propose to waste any in trying to 
believe what was palpably false. 

At Assmannshausen we bade our jovial 
waiter-friend farewell and stepped ashore. 
From here a walk over the Niederwald 
brings you to Rüdesheim. some five miles 
farther up the river. If time presses, you 
may ascend to the top of the high ridge 
beyond the little town by means of a cogged 
railway, and from the terminus on the 
summit it is about an hour's walk under the 
trees to the Niederwald Monument above 

üdesheim—an hour's delightful walk, with 
а rest at the half-way tower, whence a view 
may be had of the great river below, and the 
Country on its farther bank—a view includ- 
ing Bingen on the peat-coloured Nahe, and 
the fine castle Rheinstein, perehed giddily 
upon the very edge of a bold cliff. But 
the glory of the walk is that monument 
above Riidesheim—that colossal figure of 

Tania rising on its massive pedestal upon 
the hillside, and looking over the sloping 
Vineyards and the river far below, away 
Across the plains that stretch from Bingen 

9 Mayence, away beyond the billowing 
ridges that rise and fall in the distance, 
away eastwards towards that other land 
Mn which in 1870 there was such sad and 

"ter strife. It seems as though the great 
memorial stood to remind the mighty German 
Paus not 80 much of the war—though that, 
bi Course, cannot be forgotten—as of the 
which was its outcome—the birth of 
5 Germany. It stands there, backed 

у the deepening green of the rustling 
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trees, à worthy monument of a sturdy 
people. 

Upon the front of the pedestal are the 
words of the soul-stirring ** Watch on the 
Rhine; on the sides are bronze reliefs, 
depicting the anguish of the departure to 
the war and the gladness of the home- 
coming. 

After staying about here for a time, and 
paying a visit to the museum close by, where 
is an excellent model of the monument, 
together with drawings and pictures of 
historic interest in connection with the 
subject, we dropped down through the vine- 
yards into Rüdesheim. Here we reclaimed 
our bagyage and entrained for Wiesbaden. 

This large and splendid watering-place is 
some half-dozen miles from the river, under 
the Taunus range : it abounds in fine streets 
and magnificent private houses, standing in 
rose-crowded gardens. The puble park, 
with the Kursaal and Pump-rooms at one 
end, is a glory of trees and swards, flower- 
beds and lakes ; and 1 believe Crump would 
have been quite willing to settle down here 
for some considerable time if I hadn't told 
him that we had to pass on into Germany 
yet farther ere the day was done. 

We had been wandering round the main 
thoroughfares, and in and out the walks in 
the park, past the theatre, a magnificent 
building with figures in sculptured stone, 
until we came at length to the Pump-rooms. 
The hour for taking the waters had passed, 
but 1 suppose the place made its own 
suggestion to Crump, for he suddenly turned 
to me in quite argumentative manner. 

“ Look here," said he, " I don't see why 
I shouldn't be cured while I'm here." 

I looked at him. The bloom of health 
was on his cheek. the fire of energy and 
impudence in his eye. His walk was erect, 
and his speech vigorous. What need he had 
of any Wiesbaden cure I could not for the 
life of me see ; and I said so. 

He put his arm through mine and gently 
led me back along the edge of the park to 
the splendid Rhein Strasse, and on the way 
poured out his trouble. 

" We can't always know the sufferings 
even of our best and dearest,” he said. with 
a pathos I felt sure was counterfeit. “I 
have not murmured nor complained ; I have 
borne my pain in silence. But at last over- 
taxed nature cries aloud within me, and I 
can bear no more. My boy. I'm as hungry 
as & hunter, and I'm going to get some- 
thing to eat, even if you have to pay for 
it. 

There was an attractive-looking tea-shop 
hard by, with those shivery-shaky drop 
curtains, made of long strings of chopped-up 
cane and little glass beads, covering its great 
plate-glass windows. Through the swinging 
door, as visitors passed in, we heard the 
witching strains of a string orchestra. 
Drawn irresistibly by the double call of ear 
and emptiness, we passed behind the veil 
into a pleasant room crowded with Germans, 
Germanesses, and little Germanettes, discus- 
sing tea and sweet cakes to suitable music. 
With no trace of shyness upon his face, 
Crump led me as by infallible instinct to the 
only table vacant, and inside of ten minutes 
we were on the most intimate terms imagin- 
able with coffee, rolls, and two large plates 
of ham and eggs, served in the shape of pan- 
cakes, having each three alternate triangles 
of ham systematically separated by three 
alternate triangles of egg. 

What the waters of Wiesbaden will do for 
those who need them I know not ; of what 
the eggs and coffee of Wiesbaden will do for 
those whose wheels of being make signs of 
running slow both Crump and I can speak 
with enthusiasm. 

Strengthened once more to meet the 
vicissitudes of an unknown world, I told 


, Crump's delight and mine. 
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Crump as we sallied forth again into the 
open air that I proposed to take him to the 
Neroberg. 

He looked at me with more than suspicion 
in his eye. 

[11 The 
said. 

I knew his weakness and set myself to 
play upon it. 

"'The Neroberg," I answered casually : 
the great picture-gallery of Wiesbaden. 

He stopped and eyed me reproachfully. 

“Jf we hadn't been friends through all 
these long years, he said, “I wouldn't 
speak to you again. We never get into any 
large place but you must go snufħng around 
pictures till Pm sick to death of it. I'm 
weary of all these municipal scrap-books. 
Anyway," he added, brightening up, “it's 
too late now. The gallery s bound to be 
closed. 

And with this decidedly qualified surrender 
he consented to follow my lead. We took 
the electric traın to the far suburb under the 
hills, and at the foot of a steep ascent got 
into a cog-wheel railway car. A few 
minutes later we stepped out on the summit 
of the Neroberg, and beyond the rustling 
trees saw Wiesbaden spread beneath us. 

I swept the circling vision with my hand. 

“The Wiesbaden picture-gallery," I said 
mockingly. One to me this time, 
Crump!” 

Some way down in the woods on the side 
of the hill is the Greek church. This gorgeous 
building of cross-surmounted domes, touched 
out with gold, is very impressive. I drew 
Crump a little farther from where we were 
standing, and pointed to a space cut through 
the trees on our left. 

“ Another picture in the gallery," I said. 

The thickly clustered foliage made a green 
frame around the open 8pace, and into the 
blue of this cutting rose the golden domes 
of the church in the woods. The light was 
dying out of the sky, and even as we looked 
the domes sank back, with lessened glittering, 
and the sky behind grew a deeper, darker 
blue. We stood and gazed upon the beau- 
teous setting in front of us. Then Crump 
confessed defeat. 

“ I apologise,’ he said, with unwonted 
politeness. “ You've shown me а picture- 
gallery that І can stand, at last! 

That night we slept at Frankfort, and our 
bedroom had an automatic fire-alarm fixed 
to the wall, so that in case the hotel caught 
fire we should know in time to clear out 
without paying. It wasn't that, however, 
that made us laugh; indeed, we both 
thought the idea excellent—the idea, that 
is, of being woke in time to see how things 
were likely to go, and how far we were like 
to be affected. But evidently many of the 
hotel patrons were English, and the pro- 
prietor wanted to give them a chance of 
knowing exactly what to do if matters 
reached a crisis. Consequently, alongside 
the German directions were directions sup- 
posed to be in our own chaste tongue—to 
When we had 
read them we thought the tongue more 
chastened than chaste. 

Please press the button being wacked,” 
was the first sentence, affording us more of 
amusement than information. 

"Surely for you and me the happy 
whacky days are passed," laughed Crump; 
and it was only by reading the German and 
retranslating that I was able to inform him 
we were meant to press the button on being 
awakened by the alarm. 

“ Not stopping alarm in spite of pressing 
the button means danger," ran the cryptic 
notice, and at this point my energetic friend 
set himself to frame a more intelligible 
column of instructions. But to his sugges- 
tion that we should offer this in place of the 


I beg your pardon?" he 
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amount of our bill in the morning 1 turned a 
deaf ear. 

" We'll do this out of pure philanthropy,” 
I said sternly. “ We will not seek reward 
for putting in a good word for once in a way." 

Frankfort is one of the most important 
commercial cities of Germany. In front of 
its magniticent station—said to be the finest 
on the Continent—the electric trams circle 
in from all parts ; and from the wide Bahn- 
hofplatz issue the main thoroughfares of the 
town, beginning at the handsome Kaiser 
Strasse and passing on to the busy Zcil. 

There are some things we Britishers can 
do better than other people—without being 
blind to the fact, either !—but raising up 
glorious publie buildings is not one of them. 
I do not believe that Crump and I, even if 
we had pooled our undoubted talents and 
used up every one of them in the effort, 
could have planned a more splendid railway 
station than that at Frankfort. Its great 
proportions, adorned by massive figures in 
sculptured stone, representing the genius of 
steam, of electricity, and the like; its 
spacious booking-hall, with the countless 
offices for the issue of tickets of every con- 
ceivable kind, and the transaction of busi- 
ness ; its splendid waiting and dining-rooms, 
gorgeously decorated and well furnished— 
all tend to make it a model station. With 
regard to the dining-rooms, the custom of 
calling out in these places the times of the 
departing trains some seven minutes before 
they start is to be commended, enabling all 
but the most fidgety and fussy of passengers 
(for whom there is never any hope) to judge 
how long they may linger over their meal 
without quite missing their train. 

The cloak-room porter very kindly pro- 
mised to look after our bags, and we walked 
across to the Kaiser Strasse, down which 
great thoroughfare of bustling life we 
gauntered, as becomes men of leisure who 
have only come to look on. The many 
attractive and seductive shops delayed our 
progress, and cost me at least some anxious 
moments. As а rule, when 1 saw Crumps 
hand going unconsciously into his pocket 
whilst he peeped through some specially 
bright window, I was successful in leading 
him away before he came to grief. But once 
or twice I failed ; and once or twice, let me 
confess it, I also fell. | 

There are two splendid traits of the Ger- 
man heart that I should like to note : their 
kindness to animals and their love of the 
children. Both these are marks of nobility 
of mind, and both figure largely here. We 
noticed their horses well cared for; we 
noticed their cattle well fed; in the parks 
were hung boxes in which the birds might 
nest; and warnings were posted reminding 
the publie not to disturb them. This is a 
thing to remember to the credit of our 
Teutonic friends; for kindness to the 
creatures that serve and trust us is ever a 
mark of greatness, while cruelty does nothing 
but degrade. 

As for the children, fair-haired happy 
mi.es, we saw them playing in the sand- 
heaps put for their delight in the parks and 
publie gardens ; and we saw seats marked 
especially for the use of adults. I admit I 
did not at first connect this latter with the 
idea of care for the youngsters so much as 
thoughtfulness for the _grown-uppers, but 
Crump saw its full significance at once. He 
pointed out that when it was known exactly 
upon what seats adults would sit, no boy 
need waste his bent pins or place his half- 
chewed toffee where it would fail to stick. 
The idea of a boy brought up on lines of 
strict German precision ever using & bent 
pin, or even for a moment entertaining 
thoughts of euch wickedness, was new to 
me; but Crump was unable to imagine any 
boy, however brought up—even if on the 
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“ B.O.P."—who did not at times drop 
instinctively towards these ог 
villainies. 

We wandered from the modern portion of 
Frankfort down to the river Main, spanned 
by several bridges, one of which is supposed 
to date its birth back at any rate as far as 
the thirteenth century, though it has been 
doctored and operated upon several times 
since to keep its strength up. It is a curious 
old bridge, with a modern statue of Charle- 
magne and a mediaeval cross with a figure 
of Christ upon it. Close by here is the quay 
whence steamers start for Mayence, at the 
junction of the Main and Rhine. 

If new Frankfort is imposing, old Frank- 
fort teems with interest ; and when we had 
sauntered up into the funny old Rómerbery, 
where a collection of some dozen of the 
jolliest, quaintest old buildings imaginable 
are converted, with the help of some new 
ones, into town hall, council chambers, and 
the like, we were vastly interested. The 
houses in the streets about here bob and 
bow and wink at each other over narrow 
alleys and by ways, and no two look or smell 
alike. One finds oneself altogether in 
another town and another age. I helieve, 
up to the beginning of the last century, no 
Јем was allowed into the central spot, the 
Römerberg; though why, I don't know, 
except that every nation seems at one time 
or another to have laid itself out quite un- 
necessarily to be nasty to the Jews, 

We paid half a mark each and went into 


similar 


the Römer buildings, having first made 


friends with a picture-postcard dealer out- 
side, who told us all about everything in 
unintelligible German in return for our 
inestimable patronage. The interior of these 
buildings is well worth a visit. Some of the 
larger rooms are most gorgeously upholstered 
and adorned. And once again Crump and 
I were made to fecl ashamed of our feet and 
hide them in huge felt slippers. 

" And now," said I, after we had looked 
around and taken as much stock of every- 
thing as our time permitted, including the 
outside of the house where Martin Luther 
preached—" now we'll visit Goethe's birth- 
place.” 

" Gertie ? " queried Crump in a tone of 
pretended horror. Who on earth is she?“ 

I don't think Crump ever shocked me 
quite so much before. I gasped at least 
twice before I was able to answer him, and 
then I could only murmur brokenly : 

“ Haven t you ever heard of Goethe, the 
great German poet and philosopher ? ” 

He laughed. 

Oh, that Goethe!” he said, as though 
there were about a thousand different kinds 
of Goethe to choose from. es. I've heard 
of him, though I don't know much about 
him, except that he was a poet and philoso- 
pher. And, what's more, I don't believe 
you do either! he added with characteristic 
frankness. | 

This new attack quite upset me, and I 
kept silence. Wending our way towards the 
street where the poet's birthplace stands, I 
began to admit to myself that perhaps 
Crump was not so far out, after all. He had 
put it rather brutally ; but, still—well, we 
do trade & lot sometimes with very little 
stock, don't we ? 

Both of us thoroughly enjoyed the hour 
spent in that quaint old house. А good deal 
of what the guide told us I was able to trans- 
late in an undertone to Crump; and even 
when he couldn't follow quite everything, 
that did not prevent him from taking stock 
of what there was to see, or trying to play 
the old-fashioned spinnet that stood in one 
of the rooms, and nearly getting turned out 
in consequence. The guide was а jovial 
fellow too, and seemed well up in his subject ; 
and there were several elderly ladies in our 


party, some of them hailing from America, 
whose gushiness was all that could be desired 
in the way of entertainment. Опе of them, 
indeed, being shown a letter which Goethe 
had once written upon the subject of his 
great English prototy pe, Shakespeare, quite 
overstepped herself, and in awe-stricken 
tones pointed it out to a friend as a letter 
Goethe had written to Shakespeare ; where- 
upon I had to lead Crump away, for the sake 
of our good name. 

As if it had not enough joy in old relics, 
such as I have described, and new sights, 
such as its great streets and buildings, 
Frankfort possesses splendid palm-gardens, 
and & zoo, concert halls, and all the good 
things ot a well-managed town ; and though 
we took train thence in the early afternoon, 
being bound for Heidelberg, of never-ending 
fame, we made a mental note to return some 
day, should the Fates so will, to this tine 
town. 

It was not so much economy made us 
travel fourth class that afternoon as the 
praiseworthy desire to add to our experiences. 
We wondered at first why the fourth-class 
passengers always seemed in a bigger hurry 
than the others to get into the train. But 
when we had once travelled fourth we knew. 
Where à compartment holds twenty people 
and only eight of those can possibly find 
sitting room, there is some excuse for trying 
to get in in time to be one of the eight. 

(To be concluded.) 
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AN EXCITING SUBJECT. 
BY FELIX LEIGH. 


“Т ET us go and study Nature!” 
Said the Doctor to the school. 
(He is awfully impulsive, 
Is the Doctor, as a rule.) 
So we trooped along beside him, 
Wearing looks, no doubt, of glee, 
Since we guessed that Nature study, 
With the Head, would be a spree. 


Said the worthy Doctor, kneeling, 
" Here's а bombus nest. You know 
That's the ‘ bumble ` Tut! it’s stung me 
On the nage—we'd better go!” 
Whereupon we hurried after, 
As he strode across the plain. 
All felt sure that some amusement 
(With instruction) we should yain. 


“ There are blind-worms in this hedgerow ; 
We must find one if we can,” 

Quoth the Doctor. “They are harmless——’ 
Here the Nature students ran. 

Yes, we ran as if for dinner 
We believed we should be late ; 

And the bull which chased us hotly 
Helped the Doctor o'er a gate. 


Have you ever heard of sundews ? ” 
Later on, the Doctor cried. 
“Though they're plants, they're insect-eaters ; 
In a bog they're apt to hide, 
Ah, see yonder!" Thus exclaiming 
He stepped out on what seemed grass, 
And next moment he was sinking 
In a miniature moruss. 


“JI will sit down on this hillock, 
For a rest my limbs demand,” 

Said the Doctor, when we'd dragged him 
From the quagmire to dry land. 

But he rose up rather briskly, 
Which was natural, you'll grant, 

When I mention that the hillock “ 
Owed existence to the ant. 


We would like to study Nature 
With the Doctor twice a weck. 
For instruction (with amusement) 
Is the very thing we seek. 
But of late such studies are not, 
It would seem, the Doctor’s whim ; 
And our chaps believe that Nature 
Is a bit too rough for bim 
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FAMOUS SCHOOLMASTER COUNTY-CRICKETERS. 


T ranks of county cricketers who are also 

schoolmasters have of late years received 
severable notable additions. Though famous 
amateurs have always come from the great 
public schools, yet it is only in recent times 
that such a preponderance of men who 
have made their mark in county cricket 
have gone in for schoolmastering as a 
regular profession. But to-day there are 
at least a good round dozen of absolutely 
first-class county players who spend the 
best portion of their daily labour in *' trying 
to teach the young idea how to shoot," 
though it is to be feared that occasionally 
the same young idea does not shoot either 
as quickly or as fruitfully as the said teachers 
would like it to do. 

The best-known of the cricketers who are 
to-day thus trying to instil useful knowledge 
into the more or less dense brains of such 
youths as That ass Watson," or That 
blithering idiot Blenkins," or “ That con- 
founded fool Jinks,’ may perhaps Бе 
enumerated as follows: C. M. Wells, S. H. 
Day, J. Douglas, R. N. Douglas, E. Smith, 
P. H. Latham, W. S. Bird, R. P. Keigwin, 
P. R. May, H. S. Goodwin, F. H. B. Cham- 
pain, and R. A. Young. 

Of all these, if what he has done, and the 
years he has played, may be taken as con- 


Mr. Ernest Smith, 
Yorkshire C.C.C. and at Eastbourne School, 


stituting the criterion, the first place must 
be given to Mr. Ernest Smith. This gentle- 
man 18 a native of Morley, near Leeds. the 
little town that boasts the distinguished 
honour of having also given us the present 
Prime Minister. Indeed, it is reported that, 
when Mr. Asquith attained to this high post, 
the children at a Morley school, being asked 
by a proud teacher one day to name any 
famous man whom Morley had produced, at 
once wrote down their replies without any 
hesitation, and some twenty-four boys out 
of the twenty-eight in the class all gave as 
their answer,—Ernest Smith, the great 
Yorkshire cricketer ! 
here is not much wonder that а 
cricket-loving spot as Morley is proud of 
the one-time Clifton scholar who can look 
k with pleasure on such a successful 
career at cricket as can Mr. Ernest Smith 
uring his connection with Clifton, Oxford, 
and Yorkshire. [n this article we have no 
intention to indulge in mere statistics of 
ie scored or wickets taken by these famous 
Players, or Mr. Smith’s catalogue would 
T comparison with the best of them. 
ther do we wish to look more at the 
Tirsonalities of these schoolmaster-cricketers, 
at their styles and peculiarities on the field, 


By G. A. WADE, B.A. 


at the characteristics which have made them 
so celebrated and popular. 

For the schoolmaster-cricketer is invari- 
ably popular with boys, whether at Lord’s, 
the Oval, Headingley, Taunton, or else- 
where. Listen to the shout that greets 
S. H. Day when he next appears at Vincent 
Square, after making a century for Kent ; 
or to the cheers that welcome “ Jimmy 
Douglas," when he has played a dashing 
innings for Middlesex and comes along to 
Dulwich College a little later. Watch 
Repton boys applaud R. A. Young after a 
fine performance for Sussex, or look in at 
Cheltenham ground what time that former 
pride of the school is knocking up a century 
tor Gloucestershire, whilst admiring old and 
present Cheltonians are yelling with all 
their might. Bravo, Champain!”’ Then 
you ll soon know whether the schoolmaster- 
cricketers are popular or not. 

Well, Ernest Smith is certainly one of the 
best of them. A dashing batsman of the 
Hutchings type, a fine bowler who has often 
won the match for Yorkshire, a fielder *' safe 
as houses. What more do you want? 
He has been playing on and off for the 
champion county for over fifteen years, 
though recently he has ens been able to get 
his chances in August, for his duties at 
Eastbourne keep him fully engaged most 
of the weeks in summer. But, if only Mr. 
Smith could have.given the time to cricket 
that some of the county amateurs have done, 


what a name he would have made—though 


it may be retorted that he has made one as 
it is, and one of no mean kind! Which is 
true indeed ! , 

If anybody could dispute the palm with 
the genial Elstree master as the best of 
schoolmaster-players, that personage might 
perhaps be Mr. J. Douglas, of Dulwich 
College. His reputation at that famous 
seat of learning whilst yet a boy; his per- 
formances at Cambridge for the Varsity; 
his centuries for Middlesex since he returned 
to his old school as one of her chief masters; 
his fine upstanding work in every way, 
have marked out Jimmy as one of the 
most excellent fellows going. 

It may be that you have gone to Lord's 
without knowing how popular a school- 
master-cricketer can be. Well, you will 
not be there long, if Middlesex is batting, 
without getting rid of that anomaly, pro- 
viding that “Jimmy” is paying He 
shares with “ Plum the idolatry of the 
crowd of schoolboys whom one somehow 
ever finds at Lord's during holidays, and the 
delight with which these youths hail the 
century of this stylish and hard-hitting 
batsman is only equalled by their joy at 
watching his keen fielding. 

When the month of August arrives, and 
Middlesex can rely on her schoolmaster- 
cricketers coming to her aid, her team is 
worth going a long way to see. For the 
county whose home is at Lord's has so many 
such players—e.g. “Jimmy”; his brother 
“R. N.,“ the versatile C. M. Wells, W. S. 
Bird, and others. But it is no detriment to 
the rest to say that the chief of these is the 
Dulwich College master, and Middlesex soon 
feels the difference when he comes into 
her eleven. 

Then we have that excellent batsman and 
prince of good fellows, both as master, 
cricketer, and footballer, the ever-green 
* Sammy of Westminster School. If you 
had chanced to be at St. Lawrence ground, 
Canterbury, during the famous week 
last year, you would have seen S. Н. Day 
at his best. That 114 against Hampshire 


was as sparkling a display of dashing batting 
as even Kent critics could ever want to see, 
and nobody knows more about such play 
than Kentish men! What with fellows like 
Hutchings, Blaker, Marsham, Burnup, and 
other go-ahead hitters of the very best, it 
says something for Mr. Day that he can 
hold his own with the finest of them for 
popularity amongst Kent spectators and 
players. 

S. H. Day learned his game at Malvern, 
that wonderful nursery of fine latter-day 
amateurs. Then he went to Cambridge, 
where his reputation was vastly increased, 
and where he became one of the greatest 
of a great eleven. After which school- 
mastering attracted him, Westminster cap- 
tured him, and Kent opened her arms 
longingly when she learned that he came 
from the hop-field district. He is even 
greater and more popular, perhaps, at 
°‘ Soccer football than at cricket. Though 
how that can be after you have heard Kent 
cheer him, or Westminster shout for him, 
is almost incomprehensible ! 
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Mr. S. H. Day, 
Kent C.C.C. and at Westminster School. 


I should put C. M. Wells down next on 
my listof schoolmaster-cricketers. He would 
certainly be one of the very best if he played 
more frequently. But the Eton master 
does not devote every possible day in his 
holidays to cricket, as does the enthusiastic 
"Sammy or the eager “Jimmy.” Mr. 
Wells now takes his county game leisurely, 
so far as his appearances for Middlesex are 
concerned, and the loss is ours that we see so 
little of him at Lord’s. 

C. M. Wells began his cricket at Dulwich 
College when a boy there. He did great 
things for the famous school, but he did 
greater things for Cambridge when he joined 
the Light Blue brigade at Fenner’s. And his 
name will ever be associated by posterity 
with the famous "Varsity match, for was he 
not the hero of “ the nine wides episode,” 
those wides being bowled by him in obedience 
to orders, so that Oxford might be given 
enough runs to prevent her having to 
follow on? The affair caused а vast 
sensation at the time; it was the subject of 
endless debate and letters ; and it forced the 
М.С.С. to take action for dealing with such | 
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a contretemps in future. Also it made the 
name of C. M. Wells famous throughout all 
cricket areas in the world. 

To-day this gentleman is the coach of 
Eton in her games, and he thus occupies a 
very important post as master at the cele- 
brated school by the silver Thames. It is a 
pity that he has just come in time to find a 
serious dearth in cricketing talent at Eton, 
for the successors of the Lytteltons, Hawkes, 
and Bosanquets have not been very pro- 
minent there lately. But, when the mght 
sort of players come along in “ Sixpenny," 
you may be sure that C. M. Wells will not 
be long in spotting them, and in making 
them worthy of the great traditions they 
inherit at cricket. 

Gone to Haileybury College, but as a 
master instead of as a pupil, has that dashing 
batsman, Mr. P. H. Latham, of Malvern 
College, Cambridge, Worcestershire, and 
Sussex renown. This fine amatcur has 
crowded a good deal of cricket into thirty- 
five years, especially when one remembers 
that fifteen of those have to be deducted 
before he even began to fancy himself as a 
notable member of the first eleven at 
Malvern. let alone as a future Light Blue 
hero, or as a rival of such giants as Mr. C. B. 
Fry and the ever-famous Ranji for the 
suffrages of the delighted crowd at Hove. 
what time Sussex was helping to pile up 
some of those immense totals for which thc 
Brighton ground is so memorable. 

At Malvern P. H. Latham always had to 
keep his cricket renown up to concert-pitch, 
80 to speak, for there were others who had to 
be reckoned with there, as masters and boys. 
There have been some people named 
* Foster," there has been another family 
called Day," there have been Burnups, 
also Marriotts, Porches, Simpson-Hay- 
wards, and a few more of that calibre who 
all hail from Malvern College. A player who 
happens to be in with such a lot, or who 
follows them, one whose work and perform- 
ances as a schoolmaster or cricketer are 
judged by such extremely high standards, 


Sussex C. C. O. and at Haileybury School. 


has certainly something to live up to. So 
that P. H. s career as a master at Hailey- 
bury will be worth watching in the future, 
as it has been in the past. 

Moreover, it is not every master-cricketer 
who can boast that he has played for two 
counties, and that each of them has ardently 
desired his presence in its team. Usually 
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the “ wandering birds — there are not 
many of them in county cricket —have а 
by-no-means comfortable time amongst 


their comrades; but Mr. P. H. Latham can 
certainly congratulate himself on the fact 
that every cricketer is always glad to see 
him. either as a friend or an 
nent," in a county match. 


орро- 


Мт. К. А. Young, 
Sussex C.C.C. and at Repton School 


R. A. Young is another of the famous 
players of recent years who have adopted 
the scholastic profession after leaving the 
Varsity. Mr. Young has lately gone back 
from Cambridge to his old school at Repton 
as & master, and Repton will certainly be 
very much the gainer by his going. 

When a boy at the school in Derbyshire, 
Mr. Young did great things. as also he did 
for the University when he went to the Cam. 
Besides this. his native county of Sussex 
has had the benefit of his valuable assistance 
in her cricket, and there is no habitué of the 
Hove ground at Brighton who does not 
know well the fine dashing cricketer, the 
keen fielder, the spectacled youth, whose 
performancee for Sussex have so often 
roused enthusiasm. 

Moreover, Mr. Young is a fine wicket- 
keeper, and has done duty in that capacity 
in Test matches between England and 
Australia. He can certainly boast of being 
the only stumper who ever came forth in 
that róle wearing spectacles. He is, as 
most boys are aware, as splendid a Soccer 
player as he is a cricketer, and many great 
footballers have often found him a stumbling- 
block indeed on their apparently easy path 
to victory. 

Though Mr. P. R. May, affectionately 
known to all frequenters of the Oval and other 
grounds as Phil May (after the even 
more famous black-and-white artist of that 
name), was not himself a product of one of 
our biggest public schools as a boy, he has 
tried to make up for any shortcoming by 
going into service in such as а man. The 
boys at Elstree are indeed to be congratu- 
lated upon having such a mentor amongst 
them as Phil,” whose fast bowling has jor 
two or three years been one of the notable 
features of the Surrey team when holidays 
have allowed the erstwhile Light Blue 
player to don the dingy-looking brown cap 
that the Oval crowd knows so well. 

As а looker-on I should say that the chief 
feature of Mr. May's cricket which strikes 
the man behind the ropes is its earnest- 
ness. Whatever he is doing on the field, 


whether batting. bowling, or expectin 
c&tches, you can see that he has his whole 
heart in the business. There is nothing of 
the policy of laisser faire in that quarter! 
It was probably this that first commended 
P. R. M. to Dr. Grace, when that gentleman 
asked the Cambridge bowler to give him 
a lift with London County," for which club 
May did excellent work during his connec- 
tion with it. 

Some fine cricketers have come from 
Cheltenham College. Let us all admit that 
right away. And there have been more 
than one Champain of note amongst them. 
But theres only one Champain who. like 
“ Charley's Aunt," is still running.“ 
and, what is more, seems likely to run for a 
considerable time yet ! 

This schoolmaster-cricketer, Mr. Е. H. 
Bateman Champain, is one of Cheltenham's 
gems of the first water. Which is saying 
much! Oxford University could tell you a 
few tales of his doughty deeds as a member 
of the Dark Blue team ten years or so ago; 
whilst that " book-of-cricket-lore," Mr. H. 
Vernon, the scorer for Gloucestershire, could 
doubtless tell you very much more. 

For Champain belongs to a select and very 
populargroupof players. Just as the ordinary 
man rouses himself up after sleepy play 
when he hears the cry of * Here's Jessop,” 
or * Now for Hirst." just as the knowing 
youth gets ready for a lively half-hour when 
he sees Denton or Hutchings emerge from 
the pavilion; во those who know F. H. B. C. 
(" half the alphabet." as one Bristol youth 
called him) begin to expect things to move 
when they sce Champain striding to the 
wicket ! 

The genial schoolmaster strides as if he 
meant business— which he generally does. 
Whatever else you see with Champain in 
you may rely on secing no pottering or 
scratching about for chance runs! The 
Old Cheltenham boy has the idea—more 
power to his elbow !—that batsmen ought 
either to make runs or get out! And most 


of us are inclined to agree with him, at least 
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Mr. Р. К. May, 
Surrey C.C.C. and at Elstree School. 


from the spectacular point of view. Any: 


how, he's a fine fellow is Champain, both E 
player and master, and long may he flourish ' 

Very different in style is that solid back- 
ground of Essex, Mr. R. P. Keigwin, another 
of the great schoolmaster-cricketere. During 
a long and notable career at Clifton. Cam- 
bridge, and Leyton, Mr. Keigwin has #00 
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fame as а batsman of the sound and safe 
order, rather than as a dashing performer. 
As a former Cliftonian said on one occasion, 
“You mayn't like waiting til Keigwin 
makes his fifty, but you can be much more 
sure that he will mako it than you can of 
almost any other man in the eleven." 

Yes, Keigwin takes some getting out 
when he has once taken the measure of the 
opposing forces, as Oxford and certain rivals 
of Essex can readily testify, who have found 
the Cambridge man an awkward fellow to 
get rid of at very critical times. | 

Amongst other notable bequests to cricket 
Dulwich College gave us Mr. R. N. Douglas, 
a schoolmaster-player who is now seen 
alltoo rarely in big matches. There was a 
time when Middlesex never seemed quite 
itself without R. N.” as well as Jimmy 
in its ranks, and those two at the wickets 
often gave the spectators at Lord's a lively 
hour of batting ! 

But the keen demands of scholastic work 
nowadays manage to keep К. N.” away 
from county cricket more than they do the 
other light of the family, more's the pity. 
For R. N. Douglas was a fine batsman to 
watch, and a hard worker in the field. There 
has never been any charge of shirking field- 
ing against men who came from Dulwich 
College, and the elder Douglas never spared 
himself, either for the famous school, Cam- 
bridge, or Middlesex. You could always 
rely on finding him very near where the ball 
was ! 

Then, from the Malvern hills have we not 
had a family of Birds, as well as the Fosters, 
Days, and others of that ilk? And not 
least of this Bird family is one of the best 
amateur wicket-keepers of the counties 
to-day, the “ W. S." whom Malvern College 
knew so well a few years back, the man 
whom Oxford players remember as one of 
the shining lights there during the early 
years of this century. 

Mr. W. S. Bird also has now taken up 
schoolmastering as his future path to a 
living and fame, unless, like the immortal 
Vicar of Bray, he finds something turn up 
later that suits him better and promises 
even greater results! Meantime, too, he 
may be seen when he can get away from 
work 1 wicket and batting excellently 
for Middlesex. And so far he has done 
well—as he always did do, according to Old 
Malvernians who knew him intimately in 
days of yore. Well. long may he continue 
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to do well for the county, and to uphold 

the greatness of Malvern College on the field 

where she has won such laurels in recent 
ears. 

" Coleridge" House, Christ's Hospital, 
now enjoys the services of Mr. H. 5. Good- 
win, whose cricketing abilities are not quite 
unknown on the many fields of Gloucester- 


Mr. H. S. Goodwin, 
Gloucester C.C.C. and at Christ's Hospital. 


shire as a member of the county eleven, 
what time his duties at West Horsham 
allow him to get away from the region of 
“ Coleridge ” there. 

Mr. Goodwin is just as popular with the 
Bluecoat youths as he is with the cricket 
lovers amongst boys in the Western shire. 
For he is one of those schoolmaster-players 
who have the pleasant experience of knowing 
that their pupils have & special regard for 
them, whether in the class-room or on the 
green turf. Though not yet rivalling his 
celebrated captain—the one and only 
Jessop !—in laying on the wood, yet Mr. 
Goodwin can hit away merrily when he gets 
going, and he is as much appreciated by his 
leader on the Gloucestershire grounds as he 
is by Dr. Upcott at West Horsham! Which 
ought to satisfy any man. 

t may be taken, then, that the men we 
have already mentioned are the chief school- 
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master-players of to-day in cricket. But 
there are one or two names we ought to 
mention, either of famous former cricketers 
who have now become masters, and given up 
playing in big matches, or of noted cricketers 
who have forsaken mastership for other 
more congenial work. 

Was there not once a master at Charter- 
house called Charles Burgess Fry ? And did 
he not now and then play county cricket ? 
Some echoes of that name yet remain about 
Repton School, Oxford, and Sussex which 
suggest a man who was once a great school- 
master-player ! 

Then, on the other hand, some of us at any 
rate have a recollection of a Mr. H. Burge 
who did great things at Oxford in cricket ; 
and there is now a certain Dr. Burge, head 
of Winchester College, who may know 
something about him! Moreover, we have, 
too, a sort of hazy recollection of one Edward 
Lyttelton, who was not а schoolmaster 
when we knew him, but a grand cricketer 
whose glorious fame was sent ringing along 
from Eton to Cambridge, and from Cam- 
bridge to Middlesex, until all England recoge 
nised the very name of Lyttelton as the 
symbol of everything that was finest, best, 
healthiest, and most attractive in pure sport ! 

We never hear to-day of this Edward 
Lyttelton as a Middlesex player. Where 
has he got to? Could Eton tell us anything 
about him, I wonder ? 

There are others belonging to each of 
these camps—the company who have left 
cricket for school, and that which has left 
school for cricket. Fragrant indeed are 
the memories of the glorious bygone days 
when we watched such men as Edward 
Lyttelton, Bertram Pollock, and J. Stogdon, 
on the cricket-fields of Eton or Harrow. 
Delightful is it still to watch a Day at 
Westminster or a Latham at Haileybury, 
keeping up the traditions of the school- 
master-cricketers, and augmenting the high 
renown of the fraternity. 

„Хо wonder that cricket is so popular 
with boys, so grand а game, so healthy and 
pure a sport, whilst it is played by such 
men, in such a grand spirit. With all due 
respect to amateur cricketers in other 
ranks of life we take the liberty of Saving 
that amongst young England the school- 
master-cricketer stands easily first for all 
that is best, brightest, and finest in the 
national summer game. Here's health and 
good luck to him ! 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA FOR SIXPENCE. 


8 curious fact that the most important 
part of a camera — . e. the lens —is the 
part that can be most easily dispensed with. 
It is well known that if a minute hole be 
made in the side of a box and a piece of 
£round-glass be placed opposite to it, a 
Picture of the view will appear, though 
somewhat faintly, on the ground glass. This 
ів taken advantage of in the following con- 


do duty for a camera, and an exceedingly 
small pinhole (made with a needle) takes the 
Place of a lens. The total cost will be 
ibas by sixpence, and in many cases will 

even less ruinous than that, as every part 
of it is made from waste material. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show the design in elevation 
and section, and the letters in both figures 
bond Pond. A is the cigar-box ; B is a hole 

red through one end; c is the metal or 
card through which the pinhole is made; 
i the corrugated paper to serve as a rack 
or the dry plate, r. 


trivance, in which a cigar-box is made to 
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Procure from a tobacconist a cigar-box 
having an inside width of 4} in. and a 
depth of about 34 in. orso. This is the size 
for quarter-plate negatives. The inside of 
this should be blackened with a dead black 
paint, or, to make sure that the box is abso- 
lutely light tight, it will be better to line it 
with dull black paper pasted inside, care- 
fully letting the edges overlap so that no 
stray ray of light can enter from any one of 
the joints. 

This done, take a piece of corrugated 
paper from that last package you had from 
Gamage, and cut two strips, each as long 
as the inside leagth-of the box and as wide 
as the box is deep. Paste or glue these, one 
on each side, and see that they adhere 
properly over their whole surface, as their 
function is to hold the dry plates when an 
exposure is to be made. 

Having left it till all is perfectly dry, the 
next step will be to cut an inch hole in one 
end of the box exactly an inch and seven- 


eighths from the bottom, and midway 
between the sides. Procure a piece of tin 
or brass, the thinner the better, or even 
a visiting-card, and cut off a piece about 
2 in. square. Pierce the centre of this 
most carefully with the point of a fine needle 
taking care that the minute hole is per- 
fectly round and has no rough edges. The 
card should then be blackened like the box, 
not forgetting to blacken the edges of the 
hole, 80 that no unwelcome reflections may 
trespass into the box to attack the plate, 
Another plan is to tear off a piece of black 
paper from a used Kodak spool, and pierce 
a hole in this. -Whichever plan is adopted, 
the paper should be pasted inside the box 
80 that the pinhole may be exactly in the 
centre of the hole at the end of the box. 

It is essential that not the faintest trace 
of light should get to the plate except 
through the pinhole, so, to make safety 
doubly sure, it is advisable to paste a narrow 
strip of Kodak paper round the edges of the 
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lid as a kind of flange to hang down 
about 3 in. below the lid. The lid itself 
may be fastened down by a hook and eye, 
or by the pink tapes that are usually found 
already fixed on cigar-boxes. 

À cork cut to fit the hole in the end of the 
box, which we will now call à camera, will 
be an excellent substitute for a lens cap ; or 
an alternative plan may be adopted, which 
is to get & shallow pill-box about 1] in. 


Fro. 1, 


across, and, having blackened the bottom 
inside and out, paste this to the front of the 
camera instead of using the Kodak paper 
inside. Pierce a hole through the centre 
of the pill-box, and the lid of it will serve 
admirably as a lens cap. 

The camera may be used on a tripod if 
desired, in this case using the ordinary tripod 
screw and boring a hole into the base of the 
camera through which it will pass tightly ; 
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but the screw should not project into the 
camera or it may injure a negative. 

A view-finder will hardly be required, as, 
the camera being flat. the eye can take a 
sight along the top of the lid, or. for those 
who prefer it, a couple of screw-eves, such as 
are used for hanging pictures, can be screwed 
into the lid, one at each end, and a sight 
taken along these in the same way as when 
aiming a gun. 

There are several points to be considered 
when using a pinhole instead of a lens. The 
plate, no matter where it 1з placed, is always 
in focus, therefore separate focussing for each 
plate is unnecessary. The nearer the plate 
to the pinhole the more of the view it can 
see, and thus the pinhole becomes practically 
a wide-angle lens. The nearer the plate to 
the pinhole the shorter the exposure required. 

Experience is the best teacher in the 
matter of exposure, but in the case of so 
small an aperture several seconds more or 
less are of no account. Much depends on 
the subject, distance, and especially the 
amount of light, but the following may be 
to a certain extent a guide to the length of 
exposure, Using special rapid plates the 
exposure in brilliant sunlight should be 
15-40 seconds ; in woods or shady roads 2-4 
minutes. Roughly the exposure is about 
ten times what it would be using / 64. With 
ordinary plates multiply the exposure by 4. 

Photographs taken with a pinhole have 
a peculiar charm of their own, being wonder- 
fully soft and artistic and without the biting 
sharpness produced by the modern lens. 
The drawback is of course the time required 
for exposure, making it impossible to take 
a photograph when anything is moving, or 
when there is a wind. Anyone moving 
across the field of view and not remaining in 
one spot for a few seconds will not appear 
on the plate at all, but trees or living things 


ought to be as still as possible if it is intended 
they should appear on the negative. 

Remember— 

The plate is always in focus no matter in 
which groove it is placed. 

The nearer the plate is to the pinhole the 
greater will be the extent of the view, but 
every object will be on a small scale. 

The farther the plate is away the narrower 
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will be the angle of view, but every object 
will be proportionately larger. So, if you 
want to photograph a single object, such a8 
a house, put the plate in a groove about 
6 in. away ; if you are taking a view the 
plate should be about 3 or 4 in. from the 
pinhole, and by pencilling a note of each 
exposure and numbering the grooves re- 
ference may be made for future exposures. 
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THE PEACE-BREAKER. 


Bv FREDERIC W. GALLOWAVL, Indian Police Force. 


'AROURA i8 а village on the plain that 
V stretches from the foot.hills to the 
Rapti. Around it are fruitful fields of wheat 
and “ chunna,” and in the early morning the 
gleaming peaks of distant snow can be seen 
before the dust-haze rises. The village is 
of no great size—some hundred houses in 
all—and the inhabitants are of the usual 
rural kind—Ahiers, Chamars, and the 
Bunnia. The nearest railway station is 
twenty miles away to the north—the 
narrow-gauge B. & N.W. 

There was no particular history attaching 
to the place. Nothing came to disturb the 
peace except а very occasional visit. from 
the Sub-Inspector of Police at Dumra, in 
whose circle the village lay. There was no 
crime : no one was rich save the Bunnia, and 
the natural avarice of his caste appeared in 
some strange way to be chastened by the 
general calm ; moreover. be it told, he was 
a close intimate of the village chaukidar 
and Ram Singh, the mukkhia (head-man). 
True, the latter despised him in his heart, 
for though & very inferior possessor of this 
world's goods he was the emblem of autho- 
rity, and the chaukidar owed him and the 
«aid Sub-Inspector of Police divided allegi- 
ance. Thus it came to pass that the Bunnia 
was protected—for а consideration—and 
there being internal harmony, thieves and 
undesirables turned their attentions else- 
where. 

This year the crops were good; the 
Christmas rains had been bountiful, and no 


frost had supervened to spoil the harvest. 
The fields were fast ripening and daily 
growing mellower in shade. There was 
abundance of water in the wells, and the 
women chatted gaily as they brought their 
‘“‘ghuras” and “lotas” to be replenished, 
while the maidens lingered to exchange 
greeting with the young men bringing home 
the yoke oxen at eventide. The crows cawed 
in the mango trees, the bright-crested hoopoo 
preened himself on the bhoosa-ricks, the 
“Seven Sisters " fluttered from branch to 
branch, and always the same grey sisterhood 
together. Tiny squirrels raced up tree- 
trunks, peered at each other round corners, 
simulated startled astonishment, and then 
scurried off in never tiring play. The 
mukkhia had returned triumphant from 
his annual interview with the Superin- 
tendent of Police. In short, there was 
peace; but the calm was soon to be ruffled 
by a storm brewing at the doors. 


The pride of the village was the largest 
inmate. He added to the dignity of the 
place, and the villagers were inordinately 
proud of him, though he really belonged to 
the mukkhia’s overlord. His name was 
Maharaj (Great Prince); he was a magnifi- 
cent elephant of forty summers, between 
whose feet the mahout’s children would 
sleep in safety. On waking they patted his 
huge feet and called him beta (oh, воп). 

He would trudge along mile after mile, 
over rough and smooth, carrying his master 


to transact business in some distant bazaar. 
The pressure of the mahout's knee would 
turn him right or left. He would ford 
rivers, warily testing step by step the depth 
and bottom with his trunk, and every now 
and then sending a cataract of the cool 
water down his throat. He could follow a 
narrow jungle path, carefully breaking O 
all the branches that he thought likely to 
brush against his load. At a word he would 
kneel and let his tail be crooked to serve 88 
a step for the passenger. When the day 8 
work was over he would swing off con- 
tentedly, and return at dusk with his litter 
of young branches on his back. 
He was a gem among elephants—a mne- 
foot tusker, strong and docile. He was 18 
the flower of his age, and had many years oí 
usefulness before him, when one day, with- 
out any warning, the great lust for freedom 
and the limitless woods came over him. 
Only the mahout stood in his way, and he 
was stooping tying up a bundle of grass- 
A step forward, a curling, swaying trunk, 
and the mahout was lifted high and dashed 
lifeless on the ground. А 
There the scene danced before the little 
red eyes of Maharaj. He felt the dead hour 
over with his trunk, picked it up, tossed d 
in the air and caught it again, up арап sa 
caught again, and so the terrible play is 
on. Something had cracked within t s 
great head. He was mad; a fury incarna 
who had found his own strength. He 
The desire for the woods was gone. 
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would stay with the people he had served. 
but would be their master and no longer a 
servant. He would kill and kill and eat and 
lie down where he pleased. and bathe in the 
river all day. It was a river of sweet water 
that flowed behind Saroura. | 

He returned late that СОЕ Вота at 

e ripe crops by the wav and trampling 
Fa "tlie niches’ feldi: Little Gulab Rai, 
the mukkhia’s son. saw him at large, and 
ran to report the news. Maharaj had a 
clear passage through the village to his stand 
beneath the old “ pipal " tree, and. having 
his stomach full, and finding no one to 
dispute his authority, he went to sleep. 
This night the village knew no rest. "There 
was deep mourning in the family of the 
unlucky mahout. The village chaukidar 
departed to apprise the Sub-Inspector ; the 
mukkhia hastened to his over.lord. 

The devil at work in Maharaj's brain set 
him off on a tour of destruction at daylight, 
and the villagers shivered in their houses 
as they heard his heavy tread outside. 
Having fixed on two likely places he set to 
work, quickly ripped off the flimsy tile roofs 
and searched within; but he drew them 
blank. Off be started down the narrow 
lane, and took toll of all movables on the 
way: ploughs, water-pots, etc., received 
attention —were left useless; and so back 
to his stand beneath the pipal tree again. 

As the sun rose higher and the day grew 
warm he swung lazily towards the river 
and luxuriated in & bath, washing off the 
dust of his morning work, and trying to get 
rid of the rope that still trailed in the place 
of his missing load. Some of the less 
timorous villagers crept up to look at him, 
while others seized the opportunity to 
gather their most precious belongings and 
run àway. Among the former was the 
Bunnia, and, whether it was to show his 
bravery—a most unusual asset of the 
Bunnia caste—or whether he thought 
Maharaj's wild fit was over, must remain 
uncertain. 

Maharaj made no sign of having noted 
the figure in advance of the others, but 
continued throwing water over his back 
and chest and wading about ankle-deep in 
the stream. He drew nearer and nearer 
to the bank, however. and, calculating the 
distance from the corner of an eye, suddenly 
charged for the man, who stood for a 
moment paralysed with fear. Then off for 
the nearest hut he went, and Maharaj 
pureued trumpeting behind. Не reached 
the door in safety and hastily shut it. 
Hampered as he was by a chain round the 
fore-foot and the rope. Maharaj arrived опу 
à few yards behind. Wild with fury he set 
to work, and soon the roof was beaten in, 
and a merciless trunk war feeling among 
the debris ; but the bunnia and the poor 
Owner had shut themselves into an inner 
apartment. The distant watchers shud- 
dered as the great beast with head and 
shoulders battered down the stout mud 
wall and claimed both victims. 

The storm had indeed burst. All work 
маз at an end. The last few villagers crept 
panic-etricken away—all save an old man 
{00 feeble to walk. Maharaj found him by 
evening. 

let us follow the fortunes of the village 
chaukidar, who, thoroughly frightened but 
Б With his lathi, headed straight for 
the thana (police station) through the 
night, stumbling along an uneven road with 
be moon to guide. He arrived ere dawn 
оке found the sentry asleep—no unusual 
for fe nee and was afraid to wake him, 
ш е was but a village chaukidar and the 

ntry а constable—a world of difference. 
of Ыы Т woke approximately at the end 
ther Watch, stirred up his relief, and 
ue two heard the tale, but decided that the 
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matter was not sufficiently pressing to risk 
disturbing the Sub-Inspector. 

After his morning ablution and breakfast 
the last mentioned heard what the chaukidar 
had to say, commended his zeal. and des- 
patched a head constable to the village to 
make inquiries, while he himself set off in 
another direction to conclude an investiga- 
tion in а house-breaking case. The head 
constable rode up to the village in time to 
вее the death of the Bunnia. and rode back 
to the thana considerably faster than he 
had come. whence he forwarded an urgent 
telegram to headquarters. Now, the Super- 
intendent of Police being away on three 
days’ leave a young assistant was holding 
charge. Office hours were over, and he was 
at the club when the wire was handed to 
hin. He was a keen youngster. fresh from 
England, and he caught the evening train. 
accompanied by four armed police; a 
sowar went off to camp with a letter for the 
District Magistrate. С. had the makings of a 
good officer. He wanted to make matters 
clear in case he did not come back. 

At eleven o'clock next day it was a very 
tired assistant who approached Saroura on 
a borrowed horse, with the Sub-Inspector 
cantering behind as escort, carrying a ‘500 
express. The villagers were clustered to- 
gether some two miles from their now 
dreaded abode. ‘They saw and rejoiced. It 
was afternoon ere the armed police arrived. 

Maharaj bathed at his favourite spot 
and neither heard nor recked of any of these 
things. "The new life suited him : plenty of 
ripe wheat and fodder close at hand: no 
more work, and not even a dog to yelp at 
his heels and annoy him. Only the squirrels 
and the birds remained, or a stray bullock 
or goat cropped in forbidden pastures. 

Five figures stole down to reconnoitre, 
while Maharaj, having finished his ablutions, 
stood lazily twitching off the flies, Sud. 
denly he noticed à man walk out from a 
clump of bamboos and kneel & hundred 
paces off. None of the hated tribe had 
ventured to intrude on his privacy that day : 
his eyes lit with anger again. and he started 
off at a walk to find the reason of the insult. 

Tired of waiting for Maharaj to return 
to a place from which he could fire at him 
with some measure of safety, and impatient 
of delay till night set in, G. had taken the 
offensive. Considering that he had a 
father and mother alive, that he had never 
fired at anything larger than a black buck, 
that he had left his four police behind 
because their courage was fast oozing out. 
he had no justification for his action. 

He opened the breech of his rifle and for 
the fifth time examined the two cartridges, 
and waited. He wondered which was the 
best spot on the head to aim at, felt for a 
moment inclined to cut and run, swallowed 
it down and still waited. 

Maharaj stopped sixty yards off and stood 
swaying his trunk from side to side. The 
rifle was pointed at the middle of his fore- 
head. G. was certain he could hit him, 
and prayed it would stop him. Had he 
known he was using the wrong kind of 
bullet—that it should have been steel. 
drawn instead of a soft-drawn—and that the 
rifle should have been a cordite and not a 
black-powder one, the foresight might have 
wavered more. It was a triumph of nerve. 
There was no retreat ; the clump of bamboos 
would have been as matchwork to the 
onslaught. even if their shelter could have 
been reached. | 

Maharaj came on; quicker and quicker 
grew his step. 

The tension was suddenly broken: a 
blinding flash, a searing pein in his head, 
and back he went like a hard pulled horse. 
Again, and the second bullet went. home 
over his right eye. .He reeled, recovered, 
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and turned away. Four shots 
from behind the bamboos : 
1105 pars of dust rose to 
wo ged harmlessly in the retreati 
back. As they whistled over his Head G. 
thanked his Maker that they had not been 
let off earlier. 

Maharaj tottered like a drunken man and 
slowly made off, wounded to the death. 
Straight for the river he went, and red 
streams coursed down from his wounds. 
Half-way across he stumbled badly and 
turned sideways in an effort to recover his 
balance. G. took the chance, and the third 
bullet found the throat. 

He fought blindly to reach the farther 
bank, but was unable to gain a footing ; 
then a prone shot with the Sights at 150 
yards rang out, and ће was hard hit behind 
the ear. А column of blood spurted 
high into the air; Maharaj crashed forward 
with a shock that set the ground trembling. 
Up again he struggled, but fell immediately 
and lay stil. The reign of terror was 
Over. 
| А great throng of spectators—men of 
Saroura and neighbouring Villages—came 
crowding in from all sides. Some swam 
some forded the river, and soon a dense 
Swaying mass had gathered round the 
fallen despot. Maharaj's owner wrung his 
hands over his loss, but bowed his head 
before the will of the Sirkar." ` 

The shades of night were closing on the 
plain when G. started homewards. One 
or two specks in the darkening sky showed 
the assembling vultures: a shifting shadow 
marked the officious jacka!. 


rang out 
two went wild 
right and left, 


There is another Bunnia in Saroura, the 
village chaukidar carries a good conduet 
stripe on his arm, the mahout’s wife has 
married again, and the tubby children are 
growing up to be mahouts like their father — 
the East changes not for an accident. The 
Himalayan snows still look down from afar. 
The seasons will come and go; but Saroura's 
brief day of excitement has passed. A 
heap of whitening bones on the river bank 
and a pair of tusks in a quiet country home 
are all that remain of the * Peace Breaker." 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


AUGUST. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Rabbitry, Cat, Aviary, and the Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—A correspondent, who signs 
himself “ Ne'er-do-Weel," asks me for some in- 
formation as to how to retain health. But why such 
a terrible nom de plume? Не is but seventeen. Не is 
well set up, too, and measures well. A 15-inch calf is 
something to be proud of in a Lowland Scot or ап 
Englishman, It would be good even for a mountaineer. 
But now for the information, and even older people 
than “ Ne'er-do-Weel" may read this paper with 
benefit, 

To keep the body in health necessitates living for 
some considerable time by wise rules, Good habits 
soon become a sort of second nature, and a young man 
gets set up for life. Food well chosen and nourishing 
is опе of the first essentials of healthful living. It is 
better rather to under-eat Шап over-eat. In nine cases 
out of ten only about three-fourths of the food swal- 
lowed is digested or assimilated. The other fourth 
has to be thrown off, and to do so taxes the strength 
considerably. Over-eating has to account for more 
human ills than even over-drinking. Your bibulous 
friend may get over his weakness ; the glutton hardly 
ever, Before the gorger is forty he is usually pot- 
bellied, dull-headed, if not densely stupid. His blood 
is sour, gouty, and impure, and his solids are poor stufi. 
Long life for a man like this is impossible, unless he 
reforms very much indeed. Young people who are 
inclined to adiposity should avoid as much as possible 
puddings, potatoes, starchy foods generally, fatty 
meat, fatty fish, and sugar. They should, however, 
go in for red meat, with lots of fruit and green vege- 
tables. The milder white-fleshed fish may be eaten in 
plenty. I do not think half enough fish is eaten in 
this country. 

The fish which does not try the stomach are cod, 
ling, bake, haddock, both fresh and dried, whiting, 
skate, whitebait, and the green-boned garíish so 
plentiful about Plymouth. 

‘Those who have weak digestions should beware of 
cels, salmon, plaice, herring, sardines, etc. 

Pies are often most indigestible—cooks manage to 
stuff them so much with fat. Only butter, and that 
the best, should be used for the crust, and the gravy 
should be free from oil. 

Haggis is most nourishing and excellent if you can 
get it, but you hardly will out of Edinburgh. — 

Game or fowl is good in every way, especially the 
former, Indeed, roast fowl is pithless sort of stuff, 
and tasteless, unless eaten with good sausages or the 
best British bacon. 

Pork and veal are to be avodied in most shapes; 
but there! a hungry lad may eat almost anything if 
he is moderate, Bacon and beans are nice, and so is 
a bit of nice tender loin of young pork. — 

All foods should be in season at the time they are 
banded over to the cook. 

Some salads are excellent, though radishes and 
celery require good stomachic powers. 

Too many made dishes are not to be commended. 
There is nothing much to beat a cut out of a good 
joint, whether mutton or beef. 

Cheese should be eaten in moderation—say a square 
inch—before dinner, certainly never after. Nuts have 
much to recommend them if we are younz. 

There should be at least five hours between every 

eal of the day. 

n Milk and sie are food fit for a king. The eggs 
are best lightly boiled or poached, and milk should 
always be sipped, never gulped down. The best 
drinks for youth are good water, sweet whey, butter- 
milk that has been made from cream. No beer, wine, 
stout, cider, or spirits. Tea in the greatest modera- 
tion, and this with sugar and milk, but never with 
starchy food. 

I hope te continue this subject next month. Mean- 
while, lads, don’t neglect your morning tub and your 
moderate exercise. Everybody cannot be an athlete, 
but everybody can be healthy and happy. if there is 
no inherited disease. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—August in the run is, or ought 
to be, the month of, at least, the commencement of 
repairs, I must not forget, however, that ít js the 
month when our boys, and our girl readers also, expect 
to go to the seaside for a holiday. Well, if not the 
seaside, down into the green country. ‘There is very 
much enjoyment to be had out of a holiday at a farm. 
Everything is во fresh and new to a town or city boy, 
and if he behaves himself, does not go trespassing very 
much, and takes care never to destroy a bush or young 
tree, the time slips by wonderfully quickly. There is 
nothing can beat farm produce for'pulling a lad 
together—lots of real butter, really new-laid eggs, and 
creamy milk. Then there is fun at a farm. The 
servants, male or female, do not mind a bit being 
chaffed, Indoors you will be made much of, and 
outdoors you can make friends with every creature 
about the place, poultry, pigeons, and pigs as well; 
and I'm sure that horseman will not mind wading 
you how to ride bareback. But find time to look 
your poultry before starting, and leave them in charge 


of a responsible servant. Don’t be content to give 
her orders verbally. Write them down, and you'll 
be sure and promise her a ribbon at Christmas. I may 


я. 
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THE PIGEON LoFT.—Do not go away anywhere and 
leave a dirty loft. Nothing breeds disease sooner 
than dust, which is usually laden with bacteria, So 
Spare a day or two, and have a regular autumn clean 
up. Keep your scraper going, and, finally, wash and 
holystone with cocoanut husk. See there are no 
draughts in the loft. There is little else to be done, 
and if you leave your birds in good hands, you can 
be off to vell and shout on the sad sea sands with a 
clear conscience and easy mind. 


THE RABBITRY.— Do, for pity's sake, clean out your 
hutches and leave orders about careful feeding. No 
pets we possess suffer more from neglect than these 


beautiful and gentle creatures, It is positively sinful 
and cruel. 


THE CaT.—If the house is to be shut up you must 
either take her with vou or leave her with a kindly 
neighbour, Locked into an empty house her suf- 
ferings would be terrible. 


THE AVIARY.— Well, let the breeding season end 
just right away. Separate your birds, and see to the 
thorough washing, disinfecting, and scrubbing of the 
cages before they are sun-dried and put away, well 
rolled up, for another season, 


THE GARDENS.—Well, I greatly fear if we are 
packing for ої that these will come to grief. But 
you must see that everything is clean and trim, walks, 
beds, borders, etc., before you pack your traps, There 
should not be a weed to be seen anywhere. Plant 
greens. If you do so early you will get a good hold 
of the ground before the frost comes. If you can only 
manage to secure the service of some one to keep the 
earth stirred about the flowers, you will have a 
beautiful show of bloom by the time you get back, 
And remember that gardening is one of the best 
exercises in the world, as well as the most calmative 
and intellectual. Good-bye. 
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THE ‘B.0.P.” PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN AUGUST. 


BY REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OXON.). 


FLOWER AND FRUIT STUDIES. 


Y HEN this appears in the “ B.O.P." a large variety of 
; flowers will, I hope, have been blooming for some 
months in the gardens of those fortunate readers who 
live in the country, or in such places as have not, by the 
too great assiduity of the bricklayer, been deprived of 
the natural virtue of the soil! Fruits are also, in some 
cases, things of memory alone—the luscious straw berry 
and the toothsome cherry are no longer with us! But 
still, as a whole, August finds us in the thick of Пожегу 
splendour, and there are still plenty of fruits to be dis- 
posed of—when we have done photographing them— 
so let us consider how they can be made available for 
immortal works of Art before they find their vocation 
in affording gastronomic enjoyment ! 

Naturally, the chief difficulty in the case of both 
flowers and fruit is the representation of the colours — 
the gorgeous tints of tlowers are wofully reduced in 
interest by the compulsory rendering of them in black 
and white. In the case of photos taken with ordinary 
plates, this is often made even worse by the “ tone 
valucs ” being all wrong—a yellow flower, for example, 
coming out much too dark when compared with a 
white one, and a red flower much too dark when com- 
pared with a blue one-—isochromatic plates are, there- 
fore, a necessity for all who wish to produce really true 
renderings of the varied tints of flowers. In addition 
to the isochromatic plate a yellow screen—that is, a 
piece of yellow film or zlass which fits into the lens tube 
and through which the picture is taken—is also desir- 
able. ‘The screens are made by many dealers, and some 
makers of isocliromatic plates also sell screens specially 
adjusted for use with their own plates. When this is 
the case, it is very desirable to use those screens when 
using their plates, as the correct rendering of the colours 
is made much more certain if the screen is of such a 
depth as to correspond with the requirements of the 
isochromatic plate used. 

As to the arrangement for the actual photograph, 
probably the most important matter is the back- 
ground. This should be of * Nature paper," which is 


now sold in large sheets: the largest obtainable are 
required. If the blooms and leaves alone are to be 
taken, this paper can be simply pinned at the corners 
to a board, which is fixed upright behind the flowers, 
sufficiently far away to be out of focus, and so not to 
interfere with the tlowers. If the fiowers or fruit are 
to be arranged in a vase or on a dish, some method 
must be adopted of doinz away with the line at the 
bottom resulting from the employment of a background 
and a cioth under the vase or dish. The best way to 
avoid any such line is to use a very large sheet of the 
* Nature paper," and bend it in a semicircle (avoiding 
any sharp bend), so that it not only fills the back- 
ground, but also forms the cover of tlie box, or what- 
ever it may be, that the vase or dish is to stand on. 
In this way a perfectly soft graduated background is 
formed, without any sharp line any where, 

If a vase is to be included, it must necessarily be of 
an artistic character, or it will spoil the effect of the 
flowers, Similarly, a plate or dish with a very“ loud” 
pattern must not be used to support the fruit, or it will 
detract from апу merits the photo May possess as а 
successful representation of the fruit itself. 

If flowers are to be taken with the blooms or tops of 
the leaves only showiny, they can be arranged in a glass 
bottle, or any Vase with a small neck, the neck being 
stuffed round the stalks with cotton wool to keep them 
firmly fixed. In taking some objects the sprays can be 
fixed to the background by pins behind the leaves etc., 
so as to be invisible, but it is excessively difficult to get 
the background sufliciently “ soft“ (ie. out of focus) 
when this is done, and it is preferable for this reason 
toplace them in vases some distance in front of the 
background. This also enables a somewhat smaller 
stop to be used without getting too much detail in the 
background, which is an advantage when a large bunch 
of tlowers, or an arrangement with blossoms or fruit 
behind one another, is desired. | 

With respect {о the arrangement of the flowers, 
simplicity is a great point to be aimed at. Too many 
bloomsare to be avoided —of course it is hardly necessary 
to say that the arrangement of the flowers themselves 
must be pictorial. Above all things take care that it is 
not too stiff; a little artistic untidiness is desirable, but 
the lowers must not be lumped together anyhow. The 
light should come from one side personally I prefer 
the left—and be softened by covering the window with 
white muslin or tissue-paper—at all events the bottom 
pane. If the shadow on the other side is too dense, а 
reflector must be emploved to correct this. Some 
developer acting fairly quickly is best; strong Con- 
trasts are to be avoided. Mr. E. Seymour, an expert 
who has won over и hundred medals, etc., for flower 
and fruit studies, recommends the use of the“ Imperial 
Standard“ formula for pyro-metol-soda developer, 
omitting the bromide. Full exposure, or rather over- 


exposure is to be given, and the developer mixed with 


three ounces of “ No. 1” to one ounce of " No. 2. 
Most beginners at this work carry on development toe 
long; it should be stopped when the second highest 
lights are clearly seen on the plate. If too strong 
contrasts are given with pyro try rodinal, which gives 
much softer negatives. especially if rather dilute. The 
chief difficulty is always with white flowers, which are 
liable to come out merely blank spaces if developed too 
dense on the negative. You should, therefore, aim 
at a negative in the dense parts of which the details are 
plainly visible. 
A certain amount of shadow on the side of fruit or 
flowers farthest from the window is required if the due 
effect of roundness іх to be obtained. In arranging the 
flowers consider what effect they are likely to produce 
on the plate by their colours, and place them with due 
regard to this—a light blue and a white flower, for 
example, placed behind each other may get mixed up 
together, and a dark red one may be too much lost i? 
dark leaves behind it, in spite of the employment of 
a yellow sereen. 
It will shortly be possible for even those who have no 
very great experience of photographic work to take real 
colour photographs, as there have recently been made 
such considerable improvements in the manufacture 
of plates for this class of work. As long as the Auto, 
chrome " process was the only one available I thought 
it was too intricate for dexription in these columns 
but with the arrival of the “ Thames Colour Plate 
and other simpler processes, not to mention the recent 
simplification of the original Autochrome process, ше 
horizon has considerably widened, and if you want к 
know how to take real colour photographs you me 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “The Ivory Hunters," “ The 


Voyage of the ‘Blue Vega," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XIX.—LETTERS FROM HOME. 
p MAIL was leaving for Britain on the very 


next afternoon, and early in the morning 
А Doddie commenced writing letters for home, and 


telling his parents and Aggie much of his strange 
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the little ward-room, and there an officer 
wrote his name on the left-hand corner 
of the envelope. This is what was called 
"franking," and thus signed the men's 
letters were permitted to go free. 

Now Doddie made bold to take his letters 
straight to the Admiral's house, so that he 
might make assurance doubly sure. 

The Admiral himself 
welcome Dr. Dod. 

We are really rejoiced at your return,” 
he said.“ and will you come and dine with us 
to-night ? There are only just my wife and 
daughter and myself.” 

“J will be delighted,” said Doddie. | 

“Neven o'clock, Dr. Lees, and you must 
just take pot luck. Until then, good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye, sir.” | 

lt was во long since he had been called 
Dr. Lees that he waa beginning to forget his 
own name. 

He was just turning to go down the steps 
when the Admiral once more addressed him. 

" I quite forgot to ask," he said, “af you 
had received your letters.” 

No. Sir.“ 

^ Well, they came more than ten months 
ago, and are, I believe, round in the office 
now. The clerks will find them for you.” 

It took the clerks, however, quite half an 
hour to find them. Doddie hardly waited 

to thank them, but hurried out and made 
straight for French Charlies hotel. The 
little man could hardly restrain his delight. 
Over and over again he shook Doddie by the 
hand and told him he was like one risen from 
the dead. 

“ Why," said Doddie, laughing. “do I look 
as pale as a ghost, then?“ 

It was French Charlie's turn to laugh now, 
and laugh he did, and even when he brought 
up Doddie's coffee and saw his brown, brown 
face he laughed again. 

When Doddie opened his father's letter 
his hands were trembling somewhat, but glad 
indeed was he when he found that everything 
was well in Bogielea, and that everybody was 
doing well and thriving, harvests good, and 
the herring fishery a complete success. But, 
nevertheless, everyone was anxious to hear 
from him, and would be so happy to see him 
again in the flesh. They had heard that the 
ship was ordered home, and would read the 
shipping news in every paper they could 
find. 

Augie's letter and Jimmie's were of the 
same tone. But Jimmie must tell him that 
Prince, the mastiff, was still the same dear 
dog, but just a little older and steadier. 

Doddie spent a very happy evening at tho 
Admirals house, and was invited to make it 
his home as long as he was in Zanzibar. But 
Dr. Lees, although he promised to look in 
often, had too much Scottish independence 
in his nature to take undue advantage of 
Admiral W 's great. kindness. 

“I'm going to send you down to the Cape 
first chance," said the Admiral one day, 
“and there is а friend of yours going to 
Simon's Bay at the same time—Assistant- 
Surgeon De Blanc.“ Least, E think he is.” 

“J know him, sir. How did he come 
here? 

“ By a fluke, I think. He was lent by the 
flagship to bring up the Sneezer, but a surgeon 
from Bombay came and took her over, and 
so Dr. De Blane will be appointed to some 
other ship." 

Really.“ he added, laughing.“ the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty have queer 
ways of working things nowadays. Anyhow, 
I'm going to do the best for you, because 
Im a Scot myself. And I am sure you 
are thinking long to see your relatives once 
more." 


That J am," said Doddic, with moisture 


—-— چ 


came down to 


* Old Bob Ridley. 
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in his eves, “especially after having been 
reported drowned, you know.” 

It was some weeks before Doddie found a 
passage, and it was not to the Cape after all, 
but to Bombay. lt would be nearer and 
quicker, his friend the Admiral told him, 
tor he could then get home by way of Nuez. 
From Suez to Alexandria overland railway, 
and thence by P. aud O. steamer straight 
away to Southampton. 

Before leaving Zanzibar, Doddie had many 
old friends to say good-bye to, not only 
white, but Arabs, black or white Parsees, 
Hindoos and Somali boys, and last, but not 
least, dear old Abdla himself. 

Among Abdla's last words to him were: 
“Nome day, if we both lib, and you settled 
down in England. sah, I come all de way 
across to see you." 

" By St. Mungo! Abdla, and ко you shall. 
But you ll write, and I may be out here before 
then, you know. Good-bye, my dear old 
friend.“ 


Allah be with you, eber and eber, sah.“ 


" No you're not coming with me to the 
Cape.“ said old Bob Ridley, meeting Doddie 
one day at French Charlies. “Why, we 
could have had some rare fun on the way 
down. l came into the Service to enjoy 
myself, and Im jolly well going to. 
Charlie, my sweet little French friend, bring 
me a brandy and вода. Won't you join, 
Dod?“ 


" No, thanks; don't want to have a liver,“ 
said Dod. 

" Wonder what the girls at the Cape will 
think," he continued. when old Bob turns 
up again. And l shall have some time to 
wait there before my ship comes in." 

„Well, take care of yourself, Bob, and 
draw it mild, you know." 

" T am drawing it mild," he replied. 

Bob was smoking a huge cigar. 

"No I see, said Doddie, laughing. 
“ Well, ta, ta, till we meet again.” 

“ Ta, ta, old fellow. Sure you won't have 
a soda and B. +’ 

That was the last that Doddie saw of this 
droll doctor for some time. He heard about 
him, however, and it may be just as well to 
tell his part of the story here, and be done 
with it. 

It was some years after Dr. Lees had been 
a Crusoe in the Indian Ocean, and when 
dining with the surgeon of the C , that 
Doddie happened to mention Bob's name. 

“I haven't seen him.” he said. " since we 
parted at Zanzibar in 1867, I think." 

“ Oh. that was the time I knew him." said 
Doddie's friend, * and he was then sent to 
hospital." 

“ Tell me about it," said Doddie. 

“ Well, although he was pronounced mad 
by more people than one, during what I may 
term his illness, poor Bob was just as sane 
as those who sent him to hospital: however, 
he was afilicted with one of the strangest 
nerve diseases I ever remember seeing. I 
myself was then ‘surgeon's mate, as the 
men somewhat irreverently termed me, of 
the frigate W ‚ and Bob, who had been 
loating around Cape Town during a two 
months’ spell of leave, was the other. It 
wasn't leave quite, however; the truth is, 
Bob had been sent out as a supernumerary 
in the old N tojoin. We being cruising 
up the * Bique,” Bob thought he couldn't 
do better than enjoy himself till we came. 
Now, at the best of times, a sailor's idea of 
enjoyment on shore does not form the best 
tonic for his constitution, as you know, so 
Bob, instead of roaming about among the 
beautiful mountains botanising or going into 
the bush, gun in hand, spent too much of 
his time at hotels and * hops, and the Cape 
lasses can dance, too, Bob told me, long 


after he was better, that he hadn't been a 
month at the Cape until he fell his nerves 
going ; во, being always a moderate smoker, 
he now became a furious one. The effect of 
this was to make him worse, of course, 

And. there, he said, describing his 

state to mo, * ] was so contoundedly nervous 
that 1 didn t know what to do, and I couldn't 
keep quiet; I was like a fly among treacle— 
the more 1 kicked the deeper 1 sank.’ 
° "Well, one day Bob got word that his 
ship had arrived at Simon's Bay, so there 
was nothing for it but to mount the waggon 
one fine morning and be off to join her. 

" Bob's illness, let me tell vou, was a 
species of St. Vitus Dance: he had no power, 
when excited, over the motions of his muscles. 

* His reporting himself to the commander 
was а rather funny affair, He shuffled up 
to that officer, gave a scrape with one зер, 
and touched his cap, but this was for all the 
world like * taking a sight. ° Co-co-come 
on board, xir, said Bob. Thank you.’ 
replied the commander, looking rather stern, 
as, turning on his heel, he walked. away. 
Now, our commander was very ugly, and 
knew it, and he had one eye that looked in 
towards his nose. No sooner had he turned 
his back than poor Bob at ruck an involuntary 
attitude, and, when the commander wheeled 
again, there was our friend taking a sight at 
him, making monkey mouths, and with both 
his eves turned in towards his nose, while 
the officers all around were choking with the 
laugh they daren't indulge in. 

“Our commander wasn't the best- 
tempered man in the world, but had he 
been so he could hardly have been expected 
to stand an insult like this, on her Majesty s 
quarter-deck, and before all the officers. 

„Thunder! he roared, confronting the 
doctor. What do you mean, sir? What 
do you mean?! 

“tI really couldn't help it, sir,’ said Bob, 
looking ridiculously s0lemn all at once. 

60 instantly down below under arrest, 
міг. 

“In the ward-room Bob met the surgeon, а 
fussy little fellow, five feet two, with a frock 
coat much too long in the waist for him, and 
terribly proud for his inches. Not. having 
heard the row on deck, he stepped. briskly 
forward and held out his hand to welcome 
the new assistant. I suppose Bob meant to 
salute, and would have completed this act 
of courtesy had his fingers not spread. them- 
selves out just as his thumb was opposite 
his nose, and this made it look so very 
like taking a sight. you know. Drunk! 
said the surgeon, wheeling round in wrath. 
and walking away. When he turned again, 
lo! and behold, the unfortunate Bob 
apparently holding up his nose with one 
finger to make it a snub, bobbing his head 
up and down as if taking stock of the wee 
man's height, and seemiugly bursting with 
merriment. 

“ The poor little doctor couldn't speak for 
passion ; he could but seize his cap and rush 
on deck to report the insolent and insubordi- 
nate conduct of his junior. . 

“ Hardly had the doctor done talking with 
the commander, than up rushed the marine 
officer, and saluted. He had been twenty 
years in the Service and had never been 80 
insulted before. 

“t Confound him ! ` cried the commander. 
* He's insulting all hands.’ 

“Hes drunk,’ said the doctor. 

* * He's a fool,’ said the marine officer. 

„He's mad, mad, MAD!” roared the 
commander: and Ul be hanged if I sail 
with a madman. TH clap the fellow in Irons 
at once—see if I don't.’ 


— ut. 


є Railor linge for that action in which vou puc 
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* And that was how poor Bob really spent 
his first and only night on board the frigate 
W Next day he was brought before 
the captain, a tall, good-looking, gentle- 
manly man, between whom and the com- 
mander there was but little love lost. 

“And now, when first brought 
though looking pale and nervous, 
seemed perfectly sane and well. 

Do you drink?’ said the captain 
mildly. 

* * No, sir, said Bob, but I smoke when 
I can ge-ge-get the chit-chit-chance.’ 

“Jt was all right with poor Bob as long 
as he addressed the captain, but no sooner 
did his eyes rest on the commander than in 
went his optics towards his nose, and he 
became convulsed in à moment; and when 
he turned and saw the wee doctor he seemed 
to go off in quite a tit of suppressed merri- 
ment, and I really think that on the whole 
the captain thought it good fun. 

"*Id send him to hospital, said the 
captain quietly. 

* I'd send him elsewhere,’ muttered the 
commander savagely. 

" But. Bob went to hospital, and. even- 
tually got well.” 

But now to return to our hero. He was 
а supernumerary once more during his 
voyage to Bombay in the gunboat Blastre, 
but enjoyed it nevertheless, for the ward- 
room fellows were all jolly and nice, and the 
commander was a brick. 

Indeed, since his escape from the island 
his life had been wholly enjovable. Не felt 
as if he had come from death to life again, 
and when he reached Bombay and went to 
an hotel for a week to await his passage in a 
P. and O. boat, everything was so fresh and 
new to him that he used to spend hours 
simply sitting by the window and gazing at 
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the strange but gaily dressed crowds of 
people flitting past in the sunlight. The 
Indian girls in their many-coloured and 
strangely fashioned dresses, the solemn- 
looking Hindoo, Mahometans in their 
robes, and = business-like Parsees in their 
droll cut-away caps: tho fruit-sellers, the 
negro boys, the children, all so beautiful, 
and the Indian policemen, with, in one hand 
a baton with a whip at the end of it, and in 
the other & black bottle—it waa all liko 
& pantomime, only ever so much better 
because it was real. In this picture, more- 
over, animal life was fairly well repre- 
sented. There were mangy mongrel dogs, 
poor wretched creatures that even those ugly 
bald-headed cranes called adjutants dabbed 
their ugly beaks at as they passed them; 
horses in abundance ; little cows with humps 
on their backs like badly lashed up ham- 
mocks, but with gilded horns, because they 
were sacred cows, and seemed to know their 
own importance; impudent, saucy, grev- 
backed crows everywhere; sneering, sar- 
castic-looking camels, with their heads in the 
air, and now and then a lordly elephant 
with howdah of crimson. 

Doddie drove here, there, and everywhere 
with his bugey-wallah, with a rattle-trap of 
a horse. The buggy-wallah gave himself 
airs, and Doddie let him have plenty of rope 
and plenty of '* cash-moories," too, for was he 
not а sailor rolling in wealth. and with prize- 
money galore awaiting his return to England. 

So the buggy-wallah drove him to droll 
places. Doddie didn't like the smell of the 
old town. The black stinking mud there 
was deep on the streets, and garbage of all 
kinds was thrown out of the strangely 
picturesque but filthy houses, for the cows, 
the dogs, the adjutants, and the bluebottle 
flies to clear away. The walls of Bombay 
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had not yet been taken down, nor the ditches 
filled up. In those ditches huge Indian 
frogs croaked, and water buffaloes, each with 
half a score of crows on his back, waded and 
waullowed. 

Doddie didn't love the old town. The 
buggv-wallah showed him a place in the 
miadle of the street whence five hundred 
skeletons had been exhumed, victims of the 
plague. "The buggy-wallah showed him the 
spot where the rebels used to be blown from 
guns in Mutiny days; tho buggy-wallah 
took him to the “ Hindoo frying-pan," as 
our Jacks call the place were Hindoos were 
cremated ; the buggy-wallah drove him to 
вее the mansions ot the great and wealthy ; 
in fact, the buggy-wallah showcd him every- 
thing, and some things twice over, and waa 
well paid for his work. 

But, after all, Doddie wasn't one bit sorry 
when he shoved off from the Apollo Bunder 
to join the P. and O. ship P for his 
passage home. Grand ships, even in those 
days, and one got fed like a fighting cock. 
Tho P—-— was crowded with nice people, 
especially sailor and marine and army 
officers going back sick, or to enjoy a spell of 
leave in the old country. Forward quite & 
host of bluejackets and marines, all invalids, 
more or less, and Dr. Lees good-naturedly 
offered to assist the doctor in looking after 
these, and finally had the whole lot turned 
over to him. 

Glorious passage up the Red Sea ! 

The Government at that time allowed 
the Company three shillings and sixpence for 
the messing of each invalid officer, but there 
wasn't much of the invalid about any of 
them apparently. 

Suez at last! Then the long journey to 
Cairo and Alexandria by train. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue day had searcely broken when the 

mules from the mine came clattering into 
the courtyard. They were speedily loaded. 
Subdued by their heavy burdens, and arrang- 
ing themselves by force of habit in single 
fle, they stalked off toward the hills, and 
the manse sank back once more into its 
customary quietude. 

For the last time the padre sat at break- 
fast with his guests ; and, when it was over, 
his excelente mulo was ready, saddled and 
bridled, to convey him to Iquique. Clustered 
about the gate, all the four thanked him 
again and again for his hospitality, and 
wishe him a pleasant journey out and home. 

When his rubicund face. wreathed in 
smiles, had looked round upon them for the 
fourth time, and his corpulent figure, 
swaying sideways on the back of the mule, 
had vanished over the hill. they went іп. and 
began to prepare for their own departure. 
Mike waa voted paymaster, with the under- 
Standing that all the expenses wero to be 
equally shared, and that the reimbursement 
should be made on their arrival at Callao. 
Tho padre had taken the jewels from their 
hiding- place and passed them on to their 
Owners. Quiller and Will deposited theirs 
in inner vest pockets, and Terence made a 
packet of the chain, wrapped it in Hama skin, 
and placed it in his breast. beside the feathers. 
They were all armed. Mike had his own 
revolvers, Quiller the pair which Mike had 
purchased at Mateo's, and the two boys 
those they had themselves appropriated 
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from the cabin of the Kittiwake. They 
decided to walk by easy stages to Puno; 
join the train there for Santa Rosa, a mining 
town in the very heart of the mountains ; 
and then, if they thought it advisable, 
proceed by mule through Cuzco to Lima and 
Callao. Animals might be bought readily 
at Santa Rosa and as readily sold at Callao, 
and they might even make a little on 
the transaction. Nothing now remained, 
before leaving. except to wish the Тора 
farewell. 

When they presented themselves at the 
old man’s residence, he pleaded fatigue, and 
requested the others to excuse him. But he 
would see Terence. He received him, aa on 
the second occasion, reclining on his couch 
and wrapped in a blanket. So feeble was 
he, so dried up, so shrivelled and parchment- 
like. that Terence wondered how he could 
breathe at all. He was simply a bag of 
bones. His words were mere whispers. 
But his eyes glowed with the old fire. All 
the life that was in him seemed to be con- 
centrated in these two brilliant points. The 
wizened wrinkled face protruding from the 
blanket, with the yellow skin drawn tightly 
over the skull, was like a death’s head, of 
which the only ornamenta were the burning 
jewels set in the sunken sockets of the eyes. 
The amazing will of the decrepit old man 
shone unimpaired through those brilliant 
orbs, and commanded the instant obedience 
of all who attended to his wants. 

There was something about Terence—the 
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fine fresh complexion of the lad, presenting so 
great a contrast to his own, the beauty of his 
sparkling blue eyes, altogether unusual in 
Peru, the bright coppery tints of his long and 
luxuriant hair. uncropped since he entered 
the country, the vivacity and good humour 
of his face, which fascinated the Topa, and 
won his admiration, if not his aflection ; and 
if Terence had shown the slightest inclination 
to remain and settle in Peru, the Topa 
would have adopted him gladly. 

But Terence heart was already longing 
for the old home, notwithstanding the bitter 
memories which surrounded it. He had 
found his father, and together they might 
begin anew, and build up another home more 
worthy of the name. Of his mother and her 
ways, and their responsibilities towards her, 
he thought very little. She had always 
treated him badly ; and he perversely shut 
his eyes to the burden she would be if he and 
his father went to live with her again. Then 
he could not think of forsaking Quiller and 
Will, or allowing them to return without him. 

À faint hope had begun tostir in the Topa's 
breast that this bright young lad would be 
attracted by Huarina. He had saved her 
from the talons of the jaguar: why should 
she not belong to him? He was not an 
Indian, certainly, but he might prove to be a 
worthy mate for Huarina; and, with such 
Careful instruction as he could give him, he 
would be able to carry forward the traditions 
of the royal race, and wield the authority of 
the mystic feathers, when tho flame that 
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flickered in his own feeble body was finally 
extinguished. Nothing would have pleased 
the old man better than a match between 
Terence and Huarina ; but he was a wise old 
man, and would not force an issue in an affair 
80 delicate ; and Terence had never dreamed 
of an alliance with an Indian maiden, nor 
indeed of any alliance at аі. Thoughts such 
as these had never entered his mind, and his 
heart was free as yet from the impulses which 
the Тора would have gladly welcomed. lf 
he could have kept the lad with him, culti- 
vated his friendship, thrown the two together 
and waited, he might have had his heart's 
desire. | 

For Huarina, young as she was. in 
accordance with the habits of her race, 
regarded Terence already as a possible life- 
mate. Her shyness in his presence, and the 
expression in her large brown eyes when she 
could glance at him without any fear that 
the glance would be returned, were proofs 
to the Topa of her kindliag love for him, and 
had stirred the faint hope in his own breast 
that the love might be reciprocated. It was 
hard to let him go, but he must, and so must 
Huarina. During the interview she had 
been called in, and he watched them. But 
there was no answering gleam such c^ he 
locked for in Terence's eyes. Не treated her 
tenderly, as he would have treated a younger 
sister—that was all. 

“ You are going at last,” said she. 

"I must go. ye see," said Terence. 
“ Quiller and Will are goin’, and my father." 

* Your father!" she returned, in tones 
of surprise. 

“Sure, and Mike's my father. Didn't ye 
know: Av course, how could ye know ? 
and he ‘old her the story. 

“ Ah ! she exclaimed, with her hand upon 
her heart. It is strange that you should 
have come all this way to find him. And 
now you will go, and forget me, and I shall 
never see you again.” 

“ Worgit ye, Huarina! Nay, I couldn't 
forgit ye if Ithried. Ведай! and it's in my 
dramer I shall think o' ye, and say, with a 
smile, There's Huarina.’ The image av ус 
will be wid me always. 

But I shall never see you again, said she 
sadly. 

„We niver know, mavourneen, what we 
shall кее. Sure, and didn't I find my father 
when I niver thought. to look upon wan this 
side o` payradise," answered Terence, willing 
to comfort her, but unable to read her heart. 
“There now, I'll kiss ye, if yell let me, like 
the little sister ye are, and ye shall remimber 
me when I'm far away." | 

She held up her lips to his and kissed him 
in return. Then, without another word, she 
retired, but neither Terence nor the Topa saw 
that her eyes were brimming with tears. 

* Would that I could keep you!” said the 
old man, after she had gone. Huarina 
would rejoice. It would comfort my failing 
heart. You should be as the son of my old 
age. All that I have should be yours. 
Cannot you stay?“ 

Terence shook his head. 

“If anything happens to prevent you 
leaving the country you will come back 
here? 

Where else could Igo? You тау depind 
о’ that." 

With this promise, and resting doubtfully 
in the uncertain contingency that he might 
have to turn back, the Topa dismissed him, 
having first handed to him, inscribed on a 
piece of parchment, the name and address of 
the man in Callao to whom he could deliver 
the feathers. | 

They took an almost direct northerly 
course. Mike's knowledge of the country 
served them admirably. In hie three years' 
wanderings he had traversed the mountains 
for many miles, within reach, indeed, of the 
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great Lake Titicaca, which he had seen from 
a distance, so they had no difficulty in finding 
the way. 

On the second day, in the afternoon, they 
came upon the remains of one of the old 
Peruvian state roads or causeways. In 
many parts it was broken beyond repair ; 
here and there they lost all traces of it; but 
they kept picking it up again, and, seeing 
that it ran due north, straight for Cuzco, the 
ancient capital of the Incas, they steadily 
followed its course for several davs. It 
seldom diverged whatever the obstacles 
might be. Over the hills and across the 
valleys it went, straight as an arrow, not 
even turning aside for those yawning chasms 
which seemed to descend to the centre of the 
earth. Forward to the lip of the precipice 
the road went, and there broke off abruptly, 
only to begin again on the farther side. 

In the flourishing days of the Incas these 
yawning chasms were bridged by the pliant 
osiers, twisted and woven together into 
enormously thick cables, fastened on either 
side to natural rock bastions, or weighted, 
where these were not available, by gigantic 
blocks of stone, and held in parallel lines by 
planks roughly hewn and laid across the cables 
transversely, No wheeled vehicles had they, 
no carts or drays; no beasts of burden except 
the light-footed llamas ; so that these sway- 
ing bridges, suspended in mid-air, were strong 
cnough to carry the couriers of state, or the 
state merchandise, to and from the centre of 
the land. Except in one case—and in that 
the bridge was much dilapidated, and had to 
be crossed with extreme caution—the struc- 
tures had disappeared, although the rock 
bastions and the blocks of stone to which the 
cnds of the osier cables had been secured were 
still there. 

These chasms or barrancas presented the 
chief obstacles to their progress. Sometimes 
for miles they could find no way down. 
When they came upon a place which they 
thought might be negotiated, Quiller or Mike 
would descend first, and. as often as not, 
climb back again, and report that it was 
impracticable. These barrancas delayed 
them considerably. But they were in no 
hurry. And, if it happened to be toward 
evening when they descended, they camped 
in the bottom, because it was always much 
warmer down there than on the heights above. 
They were travelling at a great elevation, 
and whether the barrancas were riven in the 
table-land or athwart some hollow of the hills, 
the nights in the open ground above them 
were always cold. ‘The rushing waters in the 
depths below often sang them to sleep. 

Next to the barrancas, the greatest ob- 
stacles were the passes through the moun- 
tains, where the foothold was frequently 
insecure, and the snow had accumulated 
in some places to a considerable depth. 
Fortunately, in the first few days. they 
encountered no storms on these high ridges. 
The atmosphere was clear and still, although 
the cold was severe, and they braced them- 
selves for the effort, struggled through. and 
descended on the farther side none the worse 
for the exertion. Nor were they benighted 
amid the snows, but always managed to drop 
into lower and more sheltered situations 
before sunset. | 

There were parts where the road was 
broken away, and where they had to creep 
along ledges so narrow that a single false 
movement would have been fatal. Well was 
it that their nerves were sound, and that the 
precipices dropping sheer for & thousand feet 
did not appalthem. Along these ledges Mike 
always went first. He had the longest and 
most varied experiences of such like places. 
The lads followed, Terence at one time, Will 
at another, taking it turn and turn about, 
watching Mike's movements and imitating 
them with the most scrupulous care. Quiller 


brought up the rear, and always ended a 
perilous passage with a sigh of relief. and the 
expression of a hope that the next would 

rove to be easier. The lads invariably 
laughed at him, but he had a keener realisa- 
tion of the danger than they. 

These perilous passes were over the wide 
spreading ribs of the Cordilleras. The long 
backbone was to the eastward, always in 
view, except when they were sheltered in the 
depths of а barranca. Rising high into the 
clear air, and clothed along their summits 
with the pure white robe of the eternal snows, 
they presented a magnificent. spectacle, 
which, whenever they allowed their cyes to 
dwell upon it. filled them with awe. In the 
morning and in the evening they were 
resplendent with the hues of the dawn and the 
sunset. There were majestic peaks that 
seemed to dwarf their fellows, standing 
like sentinels to hail the sunrise and catch- 
ing the light first of all, and, as the sun sank 
into the sea, watching his descent as if with 
straining eyes, and preserving his lingering 
glow long after the lesser heights were buried 
in the shadows. 

Once, when after & particularly gorgeous 
sunset, which deeply impressed them, they 
sank to rest and awoke to find the dawn 
spreading in golden splendour across the 
snows, Quiller. whose artistic temperament 
and simple religious training had made him 
specially susceptible to these phenomena, 
began to whisper to himself in reverent tones. 
The others looked at him, and were subdued 
into silence by the expression of his face. 
Wrapped around were they by the wonder 
of the scene, and drawn by Quiller's expres- 
sion into the mood for worship; and they 
were not surprised, but felt the words to be 
singularly appropriate, when he solemnly 
said, `* Thev that dwell in the uttermost parts 
are afraid at Thy tokens : Thou makest the 
outgoings of the morning and evening to 
rejoice.” 

Very lonely were these high passes. Not 
а soul did they meet upon them. And yet. 
as they crept along the ledges and pushed 
their way through the snows, they were 
narrowly watched, not by human eyes, but 
by the cruel eves of the giant condor of the 
Cordilleras. Sometimes they saw these birds 
sailing through the blue. and so far above 
them that they appeared as mere specks, and 
in no way to be dreaded, but well was it that 
they could keep moving, and that no mishap 
befel them. Short work would these repul- 
sive creatures have made of their broken and 
mangled bodies if they had fallen by the way. 

In the few Indian villages through which 
they passed, situated in the valleys and on 
the plateaux, they were hospitably enter- 
tained. ‘The feathers worked wonders for 
them. If there were any glances of suspi- 
cion at their approach, or the slightest hest- 
tation to receive them. Terence produced the 
feathers, and the sight of them was magical. 
The Indians could not do too much for the 
honoured friends of the Topa. Amazed at 
times were they that the feathers should be 
in the possession of astranger, but they never 
once questioned the authority which they 
symbolised, and they always regarded them 
with mingled reverence and fear. Food was 
supplied in plenty, and they not only pointed 
out the best course to take, but generally 
accompanied the travellers some distance on 
their way. "- 

For eight days they journeyed in this 
fashion, reaching a ridge whence, in the 
distance, they could see the spacious waters 
of the great Lake Titicaca gleaming in the 
afternoon sunshine; but here а disaster 
befel and delayed them. Unexpectedly the 
disaster came, taxing their courage to the 
utmost, and requiring all their resources to 
win through. 

І ( To be continued.) 
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By Rev. B. E. Evans, M.A., 


HOLIDAY. 


Author of “Trials of a Guardian,” “A Premature Awakening," etc. 
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M* JoNES was the first to break the 
\ silence. 

“This isn’t the work of any ordinary 
housebreaker,” he said with a comprehen- 
sive wave of his hand. “ Gold and silver 
would be the first things he would think of, 
and there are many valuable coins lving 
scattered about the house, as we have seen.” 

That's so," replied Trevor, with 2 
troubled face; " but I cannot understand 
why everything should have been thrown 
about and nothing taken?“ 
| "We don't know that yet," broke in 
Jack Rowlands. Perhaps they wanted 
only one particular thing, and left the money 
alone." 

" You are right," exclaimed Mr. Jones. 
* Where's that Indian idol, Trevor?“ 

“ Either in the kitchen or the scullery, I 
think," was the reply. 

" You mark my words," cried Mr. Jones 
a8 they made their way along the passage to 
the kitchen —“ you mark my words that the 
idol has vanished.” 

But he was wrong. for they found the idol 
in a dark corner with the boot brushes. 

They were more perplexed than ever, and 
as they returned to the hall thev met Mrs. 
Merelith, who had just reached the house. 
At sight of the disturbance she was greatly 
dismayed, and her startled face turned white 
with her emotion. 

“ Burglars have been here, I suppose? 
she asked. 

" We cannot say, but after a hurried 
inspection it doesn't seem as though any 
ordinary thieves had been here," replied 
Mr. Jones. Did you have any valuables 
with you in the shape of deeds or scrip of 
anv kind?“ | 

“Oh no; Captain Meredith deposited 
everything of. value in that shape with his 
bankers. I had some money in the house, 
of course, but that did not amount to very 
much." ! 

nen it is a mystery, for we found several 
coins and other valuables scattered about 
some of the rooms. I had thought some 
one had broken into the house to obtain 
the idol, but that was found safe enough in a 
corner of the kitchen.“ 

* But look here," cried Trevor: “ don’t 
you think that if they placed any great 
value upon it the thieves would not dream 
of looking for it amongst the boot brushes ? "' 

" You are probably right.“ exclaimed 
Mr. Jones. The object in view was doubt- 
less the idol." 

“ Then I won't have it in the house another 
hour," said Mrs. Meredith firmly. It shall 
be thrown into the sea." 

* Oh, mother, what if it is really very 
valuable after all?” expostulated Trevor. 
* [t may be made of gold for all we know!”’ 

Still, I will not allow the thing to remain 
here," she repeated, if it is the cause of all 
this trouble.” 

Mr. Jones came to the rescue. 

^ I will take care of it with pleasure," he 
said; “ but whether it is in or out of this 
house the mischief has been done. If the 
thieves were bent on securing this idol, how 
‘are they to know it has been removed from 
here if they intend making another search?“ 

How indeed ? Trevor suggested pinning 
a notice to the door, stating that the black 
image had been removed, but they laughed 
heartily at the idea. 

“ What if they come again ? " wailed Mrs. 
Meredith. “ We are but three poor women, 
and Trevor, in the house." 


CHAPTER IX.—THE BURGLARS. 


The two maids, who had now returned, 
sobbed apprehensively. 

I'll take care of you. mother.“ said Trevor 
manfully. Mr. Jones must lend me his 
pistols, and we must get a dog to guard the 
house." 

“ You shall have the pistols willingly, 
after I've shown you how to use them," 
said Mr. Jones, ‘ and 1 dare say Jack Row- 
lands could let you havea dog from the farm.” 

“ Rather ! " replied Jack,“ and if you like 
ГЇЇ come and sleep with you, Trevor. In 
case the robbers should come again it would 
be better to have two men about the house." 

Mrs. Meredith smiled as she laid her hand 
caressingly on 'l'revor's arm, and Mr. Jones 
laughed outright. 

“ Two men!" he cried. “ Well, you're 
making an early start. But still I think 
it's a good idea of yours, Rowlands. Two 
are better than one in an emergency. and the 
dog would doubtless give a good account of 
himself." 

Mrs. Meredith was glad of Jack's offer and 
Trevor was delighted. Sarah and the cook 
were also much appeased by the arrangement, 
but. if the truth were to be known, feeling 
more secure because a dog was to be intro- 
duced into the house. 

After this all sct to work to restore а 
semblance of order to the rooms; and when 
this had to some extent. been accomplished 
they returned once more to the field, where 
the Féte was still in progress. It was not 
without some fears for the safety of tho 
house that Mrs. Meredith locked the doors 

as they sallied torth. 

“ You will of course inform the police?“ 
asked Mr. Jones as he walked with Mrs, 
Meredith through the village. '* I think we 
shall find the constable at the Fete some 
time during the afternoon." 

The constable, as it happened, was loiter- 
ing by the gate. of the field exchanging re- 
marks on the weather and other topics with 
the gate-keeper. Mr. Jones beckoned to 
him. 

P.C. Lodwick at once gravely drew forth 
his pocket-book. and made notes of the infor- 
nation given by Mr. Jones. 

1 must go and see the house," 
remarked. “ Would one of you 
coming back with me?“ 

“ТИ go," replied Trevor. 
added Jack. 

" Perhaps the three of us had better come 
with you," suggested Mr. Jones laughingly. 

So they returned once more to Craig Ddu. 
Before entering, P.C. Lodwick walked rouud 
the house, carefully examining every door 
and window, and making his companions 
keep religiously to the hard gravel paths. 

Footprints form a clue," he remarked 
sagely, “ likewise finger prints. So keep off 
thesoft earth of the tlower-beds if you please.“ 

At last the policeman stopped,and pointed 
to the scullery window, which was closed. 

“That’s where they got in. See that 
fresh scratch on the-sash showing the white 
wood under the paint ? That’s made by a 
jemmy, or I'll eat my head." 

As nobody attempted to prove him in the 
wrong, the miraculous gastronomic feat was 
dispensed with. 

Cute! Very cute indeed,” he continued. 
" See their artfulness, closing the window 
after them. That is supposing you found 
the window shut ? " he asked suspiciously. 

They replied that they had found no win- 
dows or doors open. The constable having 
satisfied himself that this had evidently been 


he 
mind 


“And I,” 


the point of admission and egress, they 
walked round to the door, which Trevor 
opened. 

Another tour of the house followed, but 
P.C. Lodwick was quite nonplussed, He 
could not understand. why anybody, having 
taken the trouble to force an entry into a 
house, should have left the valuables un- 
touched. He positively felt aggrie ved. 

" Seems as if they “a done it more for sky- 
larking. To tell you the candid truth it 
fair beats me," he said, closing his book with 
а snap. “I must tell the Superintendent 
about it, so he ll be round himself to-morrow, 
1 expect." 

It was now late in the day, but there were 
still the fireworks to be seen, so they returned 
to the field. Here Mr. Jones suddenly 
remembered he had not had his dinner, 
and he went with the two boys to the 
refreshment marquee. 

Over the cold beef and salad they discussed 
the matter of the attempted robbery again, 
but could arrive at no conclusion more satis- 
factory than that the object of search was the 
black idol. 

At last the great Fete dav came to its 
conclusion. The band played the National 
Anthem, lights were extinguished, and the 
people gradually dispersed homewards. 
Jack Rowlands went to Taleen Farm and 
returned with a favourite deg, a lurcher, 
which was hailed with delight by the maids 
at Craig Ddu. 

“A bed has been made up for you in the 
room next to Trevor s," said Mrs. Meredith 
to him as they took their candles. * hope 
we shall not be disturbed by any midnight 
Visitors. But Bruce is sure to give us warn- 
ing if anything extraordinary happens." 

Bruce gave a short bark as though con- 
firming her statement, thumping the hall 
floor with his bushy tail. He was to be 
left there for the night, and Jack gave him a 
word or two of advice before they went up- 
stairs. 

" Bruce! 
“ Robbers ! 
dog!" 

Bruce growled and bared his huge white 
fangs, turning his head as though in search 
of the expected intruders. Jack and Trevor 
laughed. 

"I think Bruce will be a 
them," laughed the latter. Come along. 
Jack, old man. We'll leave Bruce in charge. 

They lost no time in getting to bed, and 
under the soothing influence of the sea 8 
distant murmur they were soon lulled to 
sleep. Nothing occurred to disturb their 
nights rest, though Bruce kept watch and 
ward, lying on the mat with one eye open, 
ready to rouse the house at the slightest 
suspicious noise. | 

Two dayslater the inhabitants of Llandewt 
were startled to see a gentleman of colour 
stalk past their doors, arrayed in all the 
glory of a light flannel suit and tan shoes, 
with a straw hat perched rakishly on his 
crisp curly hair. He was followed by the 
station porter, who carried a small port- 
manteau. 

“ Here you are. surr,” called the lad. when 
they reached a little cottage standing back 
from the road. Here you are, surr! This 
is Mrs. Richards's house. You've gone and 
passed the gate, surr.” : 

“Ah, this is the house? Charming! 
Charming!" Then. lightly swinging a cane 


that he carried, he advanced up the garden 
path. 


Watch!” he said impressively. 
Go for em! Fetch em, good 
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Mrs. Richards appeared at the door and 
bobbed a curtsey. 

“(ood moming, my good woman.” 
remarked the gorgeous stranger; “ behold 
me, Tudra Lal Chandra Esquire, whose 
letter of application for a lodgment you had 
most. happily the felicity and incomprehen- 
sibility to reply to." 

“ Good morning to you, sir." replied the 
bewildered woman. You're the gentleman, 
Is'pose. who's taken the rooms.“ 

" Behold me even the вате. I presume 
and suppose the apartments are complete 
for immediately to occupy 7” 

“The rooms are quite ready, sir. Will 
you please to walk in ? The boy will carry 
your bag up to your room. 

“And what will vou have for dinner, sir?” 
asked Mrs, Richards when later she entered 
the little front parlour and found her new 
lodger sitting cross-legged on the sofa. 

“Dinner? Ah, уе» If you, good woman, 
will have the felicity to prepare a chicken for 
Tudra Lal Chandra Esquire, also a few grains 
of rice." 

" Very well, Mr. Tooraloolandra Esquire," 
and she departed on her mission. 

There happened to be no rice in the house, 
80 she ran out to the general shop, where 
little Mrs. Lewis presided behind the counter 
in succession to the white-capped Mrs. 
Jones of old. 

In the shop were Trevor and Jack pur- 
chasing a small stock of biscuits. 

“Well, well! " exclaimed Mrs. Richards, 
seating herself on а half-empty sack of peas. 
" Well, well! These black gentry do give 
themselves airs and no mistake! And as for 
their names-—well, there! They're the 
most outlandish I ever did come across." 

What's the matter now, Mrs. Richards + " 
asked Mrs. Lewis, busily weighing out the 
biscuits for the boys. 

“Its like this. you see. I've got a nigger 
gent who's taken the rooms for à week, and 
nothing will suit him but he must have 
chicken and rice for dinner." 

“А nigger?’ asked Trevor, glancing 
expressively at Jack. And what is his 
name ? ” 

" I can't quit» get to pronounce it correct 
like," was the reply, “ but it goes something 
like Toora-loora-landra, and he puts Esquire 
at the end of it, just like Thompson the 
solicitor has his name printed on the bills.” 

She paused for breath. 

He says he's going infor a barrister and 
that he's going to keep a ° pub’ first. At 
least he said so this morning-—that he a- 
studying for Lincoln's Inn. What keeping 
a pubs got to do with being a barrister beata 
me to say: but there, them London lawyers 
must be a hard drinking lot, Fm afraid.“ 
Trevor smiled alittle. and, linking his arm 
in Jack's, nodded а good morning to the 
woman and left the shop. 

“What do you think of it ? " asked Jack, 
when they were out of earshot. “Is this 
Tooralooral fellow after the idol do you 
think * " 

. Scems like it," was the gloomy reply; 
but he shall not get it.” 

И It's still in the house, isn't it?“ 

.es. Mr. Jones forgot to take it that 
night, but we'll dispose of it safely." 

They went up to Craig Ddu, and Trevor 
obtained a pickaxe and a shovel from the 
tool house, before the threshold of which waa 
а large stone slab. This was rather loose, 
and Trevor drew his companion's attention 
to it. 

„This wants repairing,” he said. 

Jack agreed, wondering why he made that 
remark, but his wonder increased when 

revor walked across to the kitchen, and 
reappeared with the black idol under his arm. 

hat are you going to do with it?“ 
е asked ; then, seeing Trevor throw it on the 
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ground and seize the pickaxe, a light broke 
upon him. 

" You don't mean to say you're going 
to bury it under that stone ? 7 

Trevor nodded as ho inserted the point of 
his weapon under the stone. Неге, take 
hold and hoist the thing up," he commanded. 

Jack obeyed, and after a short struggle 
the stone was propped against the wall of 
the tool house. The shovel was then 
brought into play, and soon a cavity was 
made deep enough to hold the image. It 
was fitted carefully in, and sufficient earth 
was replaced to form а bed for the stone. 
Some clay was then spread on top and tho 
stone fixed firnilv in its place. When the 
supertluous mould was distributed over tho 
flower-beds nothing remained to show that 
the stone had been disturbed. 

The two boys then proceeded to the “Nest,” 
where they found Mr. Jones busy with his 
manuscripts. He put his work aside as his 
visitors peeped through the window of his 
reom and welcomed them heartily. His 
brow clouded, however, when he heard of the 
new arrival in the village. 

“Hm, if he isn't an accomplice of the 
person or persons who broke into Craig Ddu 
it must be a strange coincidence. However, 
we must bide our time, ах we cannot tax him 
with the attempt. II go and ask him to 
come up here and spend the evening with me, 
so that I might find out something from 
him." 

The boys retired tobed that night ina very 
anxious frame of mind, but in the morning 
made to break into the house. Two nights 
later, howover, Trevor was aroused by Jack, 
who came into his room and shook him. 

“Wake up, Meredith!” he whispered. 
“The thieves are at it!“ 

Trevor sprang out of bed and crept with 
Jack to the open window. They heard a 
sound as though some one were boring holes 
in the door. Quick as thought the boys 
hurricd into their clothes and crept out 
to the landing. A low growl from below 
warned them that Bruce had heard their 
movements, and, peering over the banisters 
they saw him standing on the alert in the 
hal. At that moment the old grandfather's 
clock struck one, and the sound at the door 
ceased. : 

Presently they saw Bruce creep quietly 
along the passage towards the kitchen, and, 
gliding down the stairs, Trevor and Jack 
cautiously followed him, picking up on their 
way a brass poker and а pair of tongs. A 
sharp crack as of breaking glass was heard, 
and Bruce stood stiff and motionless, with 
bristling hair and gleaming teeth. They 
heard the kitchen window raised cautiously, 
and a man's head andshouldere came through 
the opening. 

“It's all right, you nigger,” he whispered. 
* Nobody's about, so Ell step inside.” 

Suiting the action to the word, the head 
withdrew and then a leg was thrust over 
the window-sill. With a savage snarl 
Bruce darted forward and seized the intrud- 
ing limb. A howl of pain came from 
without as the man struggled to get free, 
but the boys rushed to the window, and, grip- 
ping the leg, tried to pull the man through. 

An accomplice, who stood on the path 
outside, rushed to the burglar's assistance 
and tried to pull him back to safety. Then 
ensued an exciting tug of war. during which 
the captured man howled furiously and 
Bruce barked angrily. In the midst of a 
fierce struggle Bruce once more seized the 
disputed leg with his teeth. At the sudden 
pain the man kicked out so energetically 
that Jack was sent flying across the room, 
and a sharp pull from outside caused Trevor 
also to loose his hold. A minute later the 
two men were flying out through the gate 


they found that no fresh attempt had been 
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with Bruce in full pursuit. The boys fol- 
lowed, but the burglars were out of sight by 
the time they reached the road. 

There was no more sleep for any of the 
houschold at Craig Ddu, for Mrs. Meredith 
and the servants had, of course, been 
awakened by the struggle at the window, 
whilst the boys were too excited to close their 
еуез. Jack's bed was in a small room that 
opened out of Trevor's, and by leaving the 
door open conversation could be carried on. 

" [I say, Meredith,” called out Jack, when 
they were once more in bed. You heard 
that burglar call the other one a nigger, 
didn't you ? " 

" Yes," replied Trevor. 

^" Well, I expect that was our respected 
visitor. Mr. Tooralooralay.”’ 

" Ah, very likely ! We must see the 
police in the morning.” 

But what was their surprise when Mr. 
Jones told them that the man, Tudra Lal 
Chandra, had been with him the previous 
night, and had stayed until half.past one 
discussing various Eastern topics of interest, 

So our friend Tudra could not have been 
the man," he concluded. Whether he 
knows anything about the matter I cannot 
sav, but it is strange he should have called 
to see me last night." 

P.C. Lodwick interviewed the dusky gen- 
tleman during the course of the morning, 
but could elicit no information from him. 
So the identity of the burglars remained a 
mystery, and Mr. Tudra Lal Chandra, taking 
oflence at being interrogated by the con- 
stable, packed his bag and took train from 
Llandewi without the formality of bidding 
farewell to his landlady or paying her bill. 

(To be continued.) 
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IMPECUNIOSITY. 
BY PAUL BLAKE. 


AVE you beheld a youngster fresh from home, 
А sovereim in the pocket of his breeches ? 
No King or Emperor or Pope of Rome 
Feels himself lord of such exhaustless riches, 


I was that boy, not many weeks ago; 
No longer is that sovereign in my pocket: 
Where has it vanished? Ali! I do not know: 
What has become of last November's rocket? 


I only wish that I had kept accounts—- 
But then I always hated doing sums; 
It's strange how every little trile mounts 
Until the day the final shilling comes. 


I haven't much to show for all I've spent— 
A rod, a top—that’s all that 1 can find: 
It's marvellous the way that sovereign. went 
It vanished like the chat! before the wind. 


But though I can't deny I'm stony broke, 
To tell the truth, it’s rather a relief ; 
I mean it, too; it isn't. just a joke: 
“The man who's penniless need fear no thief." 


No more the fellows dun me day by day 

To lend them sixpence, or, perhaps, a“ bob” 
(And when you ask the beggars to repay 

You find you've got a pretty hopeless job), 


I laugh at fines, they've got to go unpaid; 
Unheeded lie my books within the“ pound“; 

In vain the fruiterer' treasures are displayed; 
Unsought by me he makes his daily round. 


Those bovs are healthiest, sound in wind and limb, 
Who live content with ordinary diet; 

Then why do they indulge each passing whim 
For apples, cakes, and so forth, on the quiet ? 


I'm not of those—the simple life I lend; 
Indulgence leads the soul to be a traitor 

To all —- A letter? What is this ] read? 
Hurrah! I'm saved! Ten shillings from my mater ! 


Nu 


SOME 


uà (y that I had the wings of a dove, then 

would I fly away and be at rest," 
sighs the Psalmist. Man has always 
hankered after aérial flight—not for the 
purpose of seeking rest, but because he 
has seen how the birds are independent of 
both distance and obstacles, which man, with 
all his superior knowledge, is unable to 
negotiate without great trouble and dif- 
ficulty. To get over a steep mountain he 
has either to climb slowly and painfully up 
one side and down the other, build an easier 
road over it, or burrow through it; to cross 
a river he has to learn to swim, take off his 
clothes and slowly propel himself across, or 
else set to work and build a bridge ora boat. 
But to the bird these obstacles can hardly 
be said to exist. 

Now at last, after thousands of years of 
thought—and, latterly, of experiment— 
flight for a short distance is an accomplished 
fact. Mr. Henry Farman has devised a 
machine with which he has publicly de- 


Kai Karos on his A¥rial Throne. 


monstrated that aérial flight is possible 
without the support of a balloon. In all 
probability the brothers Wright in America 
had privately ascertained the same fact 
some time previously. 

* C'est le premier pas qui coüte," and an 
indefinite increase in the length of flight 
must eventually come almost automatically. 

The earliest idea seems to have been that 
it might be possible to fit a man with a pair 
of wings exactly like those of a bird. Hence 
the fable of Icarus and Dadalus. 

Classical scholars will remember the story. 
Daedalus, who seems to have been a bit of 
an inventive genius in his way,* fell out with 
the famous Minos, King of Crete, and, 
finding it necessary to escape from his 
dominions, fitted himself and his son Icarus 
with wings which were fastened on with 
wax. He himself successfully accomplished 


* He is said to have inveuted the axe, the saw, the 
gl niet, the auger, and gine, 
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his flight to Italy, but Icarus, with the 
thoughtlessness of youth, venturing too near 
the sun, the wax melted, the wings came off, 
and their wearer fell into the sea and was 
drowned. 

Somewhat similar myths are to be found 
among the Northern nations, such as that 
of Wieland or Wayland the Smith, a kind of 
wizard, who, when the tendons of his feet 
had been cut by order of Nidung King of 
North Jutland, invented a flying coat fitted 
with wings. His brother Egil got the 
feathers for him and tried the apparatus 
successfully. Wayland, fearful that his 
brother would fly off and not come back, was 
mean enough to give him advice that 
occasioned him a terrible fall, so that he was 
incapacitated from using it again. Wayland 
then said he was going to make an improve- 
ment in it, and, putting it on, made good his 
escape from the country. 

A favourite legend about aérial flight 
in the Middle Ages was that of people 
flying about оп a species of litter carried by 
large birds, usually eagles. It was told of 
Xerxes and of Alexander the Great—who is 
also reported to have done many other 
wonderful and remarkable things. Here is 
a similar story by a Persian writer, who is 
said to have been born at Khorassan in 910. 
and who relates the aerial flight of Kai 
Karos King of Persia. 

“To the Kai it became a matter of great 
concern how he might be enabled to ascend 
to the heavens without wings, and for that 
purpose he consulted his astrologers, who 
presently suggested а way. . . . They con- 
trived to rob an eagles’ nest of its young, 
which they reared with great care, supplying 
them well with invigorating food till they 
grew large and strong. A framework of 
aloes wood was then prepared, and at each 
of the four corners was fixed perpendicularly 
& javelin, surmounted on the point with the 
flesh of a goat. At each corner again one 
of the eagles was bound, and in the middle 
the Kai was seated with great pomp with a 
goblet of wine before him. As soon as the 
eagles became hungry they endeavoured to 
get the goats (meat) upon the javelins, and, 
flying upwards, they quickly raised the 
throne from the ground.” They flew higher 
and higher, and farther and farther, till at 
last their strength gave out and down came 
the whole ** caboodle " in “ a dreary wilder- 
ness in the Kingdom of Chin." ‘ Here 
Karos was left à prey to hunger and utter 
despair." 

Arcytas of Tarentum is supposed to have 
constructed a mechanical wooden toy, 
something between a flying machine and a 
hot-air balloon, which was in the form of a 
pigeon, but he did not manage to do much 
with it. The Chinese, however, are said to 
have actually sent up a balloon on the day 
the Emperor Fo-Kien was crowned at Pekin 
in 1306. 

Leonardo da Vinci, who lived between 
1452 and 1519, was the Edison of his day, 
and designed steam.engines, guns, and all 
kinds of mechanical contrivances which 
have been perfected in our own times. 
Among other things he turned his attention 
to aéronautics and designed a flying machine 
with movable planes which bears a very 
close resemblance to those of some modera 
inventors. He also invented a parachute, 
of which he has left a sketch and of which he 
wrote: Any person who possesses a stiff 
canvas tent of twelve ells height and 


breadth may let himself fall from any 
height. no matter how great, without fear 
of injury." 

This must have been very like the appa- 
ratus to which Fauste Veranzio entrusted 
his life when he let himself down from the 
top of a tower in Veniceabout 1617. Bishop 
Wilkins, who also had ideas about sub- 
marine boats and people living for years 
under water, of course had to have his say 
about aerial flight, and in 1648 proposed 
the use of steam as a means of propulsion 
for a tlying machine he thought might be 
made. 

One of the best known of the earlier 
designs for a balloon is that of Francis Lana, 
a Jesuit, who conceived the idea in 1670. 
To a car rather like a square clothes-basket 
were affixed four hollow spheres of thin 
copper, one at each corner. When the air 
had been exhausted from these they were 
supposed to lift the car. А mast and Rail 
were fitted in the middle for propulsion. 


Leonardo da Vinci's Parachute. 
(After his rough sketeli.) 


Another quaint device that has been often 
illustrated was a chimerical project of one 
Laurent, a Portuguese, who claimed that he 
could carry almost any cargo and travel 
two hundred miles a day. His drawing 
shows a ponderous car made to look some- 
thing like a bird, which seems to be sustained 
by an inflated sail or awning. If the wind 
failed or was contrary it could be “ made on 
the premises.“ bellows for the purpose being 
fixed at each end of the vessel. She also 
carried terrestrial and celestial globes which. 
in addition to serving as charts for the 
guidance of the intrepid aérial navigator, 
contained each a loadstone, “ to draw the 
ship after it." Beneath the sail was a kind 
of network supporting a large number 
of “amber beads," which, “ by а secret 
operation," were to “ help to keep the ship 
aloft."' 

It was the hot-air balloon invented Љу 
the brothers Montgolfier of Lyons 1n 1782 
which, more than anything else, gave the 
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first great stimulus to the study of aéro- 
nautics. Several ascents of these balloons 
were first made without any passengers, but 
eventually a M. Rozier and the Marquis 
d'Arlandes were plucky enough to adventure 
in the car of a Montgolfier, and their exam ple 
induced many others to make balloon 
ascents. Many balloons were built, notably 
a huge and elaborately decorated affair 
100 ft. across and 130 ft. in height, which 
was capable of carrying quite à number of 
passengers. 

Thenceforward the number of inventors 
and projectors of balloons and flying 
machines was continually increasing, till now 
their name islegion. It would be impossible 
in the space of a short article to even give 
a list of them and their inventions. But 
we may select a few—a very few—of the 
most curious. 

Naturally the inventors of the period 
wanted “to go one better" than the 
Montgolfiers, and as they had demonstrated 
that hot air had enough lifting power to 
raise heavy bodies into the air, obviously 
the next step was to find out some means of 
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The Globe Volant. 


Propulsion. "Thus in 1784 we find several 
suggestions in this direction. Іп а pamphlet 
published in Paris in that year, entitled 

A Description of two Machines proper 
to be navigated through the Air," the author 
gives drawings and descriptions of his ideas 
of navigable balloons. 

He terms the first one a “ Globe Volant.” 
and explains that the balloon itself should 
be made of four layers of material in order 
to make it perfectly strong and gas-tight. 

he inner one was to be of “ taffetas ” (a 
Species of silk), coated with gum; the 
second of such paper as hair-dressers use 
for curling the ladies’ hair“; the third of 
fine “ Rouen cloth "; and the outermost 
of calfskin—well tanned. Rather a heavy 
envelope, one would imagine. The lower 
balloon, which was connected with the car 
hy a double tube, was to be of leather 
only it looks very much like a football. 

е pipes communicated with a bellows and 
a (ар, so that the navigator could fill and 
empty the lower balloon of the air at his 
pleasure. When he charges the balloon 
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the machine will descend, and when he turns 
the tap and lets the air out, it will ascend.” 
In fact, compressed air was to be used as 
ballast. The саг, or house as it is called, 
is likewise to be made of leather, and is 
provided with two windows on each side. 
There were to be two sails," one to catch 
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* Poisson Volant." "The navigable balloon 
he proposed was indeed a weird monster. [t 
presented the appearance of a grotesque 
fish, 90 ft. long, 30 ft. deep, and 20 ft. 
thick. In its belly is practically a room, 


and the rest of its body is to be filled with 
inflammable air. 


Four rows of fins.and a 
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A Balloon Ship on the Principle of the Globe Volant. 


the wind and “ urge the machine forward, 
and the other to govern it as a rudder,” 

The second design was evidently an 
attempt to apply the principles of the first 
to & balloon whose form would be more 
suitable for propulsion—to make it look 
more like а ship in fact; but, on second 
thoughts, the inventor decided that the first 
* would be more navigable and less likely 
to go wrong." | 
following remarkable reflection: We see 
children cast themselves from a very high 
bridge into the river without doing them- 
selves any injury, since they do it for 
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tail of taffetas, if strengthened with whale- 
bone or other similar material, will move 
the machine with great speed." The motive 
power was to be provided by an extra- 
ordinary contrivance of springs, which it is 
impossible to make head or tail of, especially 
as the inventor does not seem quite clear 
about it himself. He signs himself “ Sic 
itur ad Astra.“ 

The tish-shaped balloon had many 
advocates from time to time, and as the 
*‘ dirigibles " of Santos Dumont and other 
successful aéronauts of the present day 
approach nearly to this form, these old 
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The Poisson Aérostatique.” 


pleasure ; if so, the circumstance is much 
more in favour of the aérial navigator—he 
will fall gently and surrounded by a soft 
elastic body.” 

About the same time another genius pro- 
posed to “conquer the air" by what he 
termed а Poisson  Aérostatique " or 

(To be concluded.) 


students of aéronautics were evidently on 
the right track. But they were fatally 
handicapped by the want of a proper means 
of propulsion, and had not the internal com- 
bustion motor been invented we should not 
even now have advanced much farther in 
the direction of aérial flight. 
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CRUMP AND I ON THE RHINE. 


Bx F. H. BorroN, 


“aper, 


Author of “Cramp and 1” on many other Continental Jaun's, 


i: T you go," grumbled Crump. 

“Youve landed us in а nice mess 
this time, with your silly poking about for 
new experiences You've got 'em now, 
anyway. We've been seen tumbling like 
beggars out of a fourth-class carriage, and 
nobody's going to have the least little bit 
to do with us, I wish to goodness we'd come 
saloon car, or had a special train : it would 
have paid in the long run." i 

All this because we had to be refused ad- 
mittance at the first hotel we went to, on 
account of its being full; and although I 
felt sure that, even if the Emperor had 
turned up, it was evident he would havo 
had to choose between sleeping in the bath 
or under the kitchen table, Crump refused 
to be comforted. When we heard the same 
tale at hotel number two my excitable 
friend got quite out of hand. 

" You put your head in a bag.” he said 
politely, “and let me settle things at the 
next place." 

As we entered hotel number three the 
shameless wretch ostentatiously jingled a 
large bunch of keys in his pocket, and, 
having borrowed a few words of German 
from me, flung out a fearfully mispronounced 
request for a room. At the same moment, 
as by the merest accident, he managed to 
drop a twenty-mark piece upon the floor, 
and lazily stooped to pick it up as if hardly 
of consequence. By the time he had 
straightened himself up again the smiling 
manager had given orders for our things to 
be taken to our room; and to this hour 
Crump will have it that it was only his show 
of moneyed arrogance that carried the day. 

Things thus settled, and Crump having 
washed his face and put on an innocent look 
of freshness, we sauntered out down the 
long and somewhat narrow Haupt Strasse, 
full of lots of things we should never have 
wanted if we hadn't seen them. It was near 
vacation time, and there were not во many 
Students in evidence as we should have 
liked, though now and again & couple would 
pass, wearing the neat little flat caps, with 
their distinctive coloured ribands, or tho 
curiously shaped peaked cap with the crown 
falling forward, as though some one had 
bonneted the luckless wearer from the 
front, and he had forgotten to put matters 
straight again. 

I was just turning to look at a beautiful 
picture of Heidelberg Castle in a shop 
window, when I heard Crump letting him- 
self loose in characteristic fashion. 

„Great powers!“ he exclaimed. “< Chin, 
chin, Chinaman, chop! chop! chop!’ 

I gazed startled in the direction of his 
dancing eyes. All I saw was the backs of 
two guileless students who had just passed 
us. But I guessed the cause of the Crumpic 
outburst, and bade him keep himself in 
check. 

Po. for mercy’s sake, behave yourself," 
I exclaimed. “ Even if you want to get 
yourself killed, I'd like to live a week or 
two longer.” 

For I knew well enough what it was 
had caused that classic quotation about 
“Chop! chop!” I knew the playful way 
of the Heidelberg student with keen-edged 
fencing sword ; the world-famed duels, for 
йо apparent reason except the desire to get 
& face all scarred and seamed, till it looked 
more like a map of Mars and its canals than 
a human countenance; I knew that many 
of the light-hearted young men were proud 
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of their hacked features, rejoicing in their 
wounds, and not happy till they got them. 
All of which, and lots more, I explained to 
the amused Crump, till his next remark set 
my teeth on edge, and silenced me for ever 
on this subject. 

Just so,” he grinned idiotically ; “the 
silly jossers like it; and if a chap gets cut 
up he's pleased, but he's awfully cut up if 
he isn't!“ 

The pretty little Stadt Garten near the 
station is a public garden belonging to the 
town. Thither we repaired in the evening, 
and at the gate parted each with fifty 
pfennigs of our hard-earned wealth. But 
for that half-mark we got as pleasant an 
evening and as nice a concert as we could 
have wished; and if only Crump could 
have been mistaken for the German Em- 
peror, in hopes of which he had twirled up 
the ends of his moustache, his happiness 
would have been complete. But the little 
ruse passed unnoticed, and he was not 
saluted even once. 

To visit the Castle, you can either walk 
up the hill or you can mount by the rack 
railway which passes the noble ruins, and 
goes on to the summit of the high, wooded 
slope. From the top you may get a partial 
view of Heidelberg through a long, straight 
gap, where the trees have been felled to 
open up a vista of beauty; and you may 
walk through the sweet woods a little far- 
ther till, reaching a tower, you ascend the 
winding stairway, and from the roof the 
world, the great. wonderful world, is un- 
folded before your delighted eyes. 

I might write a whole chapter on Heidel- 
berg Castle alone; but Crump impudently 
warns that if I did I might read it alone as 

well: which may be true, but is certainly 
not kind. Any way, if I bear my age half 
as well as this glorious pile bears its own 
tale of vears I am afraid I shall get quite 
conceited about it. Crump says he knows 
there's no chance of my looking anywhere 
like as venerable, so I need not worry over 
that ! 

We went all over the splendid ruins and 
partly under them as well. If it hadn't been 
in its present state, Crump reminded me, 
we should probably not have been allowed 
to see half as much, and should have had 
to put. our feet again into ungainly slippers 
to slither like lunatics over ridiculously 
polished floors ; so there were blessings even 
in decay. We saw remains of the great 
kitchen, and the oven where you might 
have baked a whole ox in a pie for an army ; 
might, in fact, almost have baked the army 
itself, which I expect some people would 
have liked to have done. There was the 
great vat, too, that is as large as a small 
house, but nothing near as useful, and 
could hold so much wine that I believe it 
has only twice been filled full. It has a 
room entirely to itself, and the wine used to 
be pumped up into the spacious banqueting 
hall above. 

On certain festive occasions the Castle is 
illuminated at night by many variously 
coloured fires. The effect is said to be en- 
trancing, and I can well believe it. If, for, 
say, & mark, or a mark and a-half, we could 
have persuaded the authorities to give a 
special show in our honour, we would have 
done so, but I felt certain it would be useless 
to try this. 

After roaming over the hills and court- 
yard, enjoying the views of town and river, 


with the rising hills beyond. we wandered 
away into the gardens that lie round these 
stately walls, and in which one could happily 
spend many a jolly hour in the summer 
sunshine. Then. at the instigation of Crump 
and hunger combined, I led my friend to 
the Molkenkur restaurant hard by, where 
we took dinner upon a terrace perched high 
above castle and town, with a view reaching 
to distant Mannheim, far across the plain, 
where the Neckar loses its identity in the 
all-absorbing Rhine. 

In how many hearts—hearts not only 
German—4loes the name of Heidelberg wake 
happy memories. Nestled under the thickly 
wooded hills from between which the 
frothing Neckar pours itself, as it swirls out 
into the plain that creeps towards the dis- 
tant Rhine, this famous university town 
lends itself to all the poetry of its sur. 
roundings. "The great castle, noble injits 
sturdy ruin, stands out from the green upon 
the hillside beyond the town, and makes a 
picture known the wide world over. From 
the Neckar’s farther bank, where lie Heidel- 
bergs newer suburbs, one ascends the 
sloping walk, the Philosophenweg, and, 
standing amongst the vineyards or the 
trees, looks upon visions of a fair scene of 
river, woodland, hill, and plain, with that 
grand, silent relic of the past standing out 
clear across the stream—visions that shall 
dwell for many a long day in the storehouse 
of the memory. Here is the Alma Mater 
of happy German stucent days ; here, too, 
the Meeca of countless wanderers through 
many lands. Alt Heidelberg," sings the 
German poet, “ Alt Heidelberg, du teine,” 
and his swinging, lilting song rings in the 
ears of many of us, who know old Heidel- 
berg only as we swiftly pass, but even then 
have carried the fair vision with us on our 
way. 

It is well, indeed, that these memories 
can thus keep in our company, for we needs 
must ever be on the move. Crump cer— 
tainly told me he was quite willing to 
stretch his holiday out for another year or 
two, if only he could see his way clear: 
but then Crump always 15 willing to do 
things like that. The way. however, seemed 
far from clear when he had counted up the 
few remaining coins in his pocket ; во next 
day we caught up our traps and entrained 
for Mayence, intending to drop easily down 
stream from that pleasant town. | 

It was here I had to restrain my excit- 
able chum. I believe in two ticks, if he had 
been allowed a free hand. he would have 
had us embroiled in an international row 
with the United States. And all because 
in the shady arbour next our own, where we 
sat at dinner in full view of the wide river, 
there was a party of Americans airing their 
opinions in that pronouncedly publie way 
that Americans have, and which I should 
not be at all surprised to learn they caught 
from us. 

Like their cheek !  growled Crump. аз 
soon as ever he could get his mouth empty. 
“What do they know about us and our 
domestic ways * I s'pose they've had about 
half an hour in England, and done the 
whole show right through. What's it to do 
with them if we do put cold mutton on the 
dinner-table three days running, and dish 
up a hash of it on the fourth. That's better 
than Chicago tinned pig, anyhow. Bothe 


if 1 don't slip round and give them some 
of my mind!” 
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I laid a friendly hand upon his shoulder. 

* Better not, perhaps," I said. “I very 
much doubt if you can spare any ! 

It certainly saved the political situation, 
but it cost me five minutes of Crumpian 
abuse, which only the feeling that I had 
done my duty enabled me to hear with 
affected indifference. 

Once again the gallant German river bore 
us upon his ample bosom, as we dropped out 
ot sight of the splendid frontage of May- 
ence, under the imposing iron bridge which 
connects the town with Castel. For some 
distance from here the river-bed is broad, 
and the banks comparatively flat; but when 
Rüdesheim is passed, and you have for the 
last. time raised your hat to the proud Ger- 
mania on the slopes of the Niederwald, the 
hills close in, and the region of the castles 
begins. Past busy Bingen, with the Mouse 
Tower standing in the stream, where greedy 
Bishop Hatto is said to have been eaten by 
the rats—and like as not given them acute 
indigestion, the old scoundrel—we slipped 
down the smooth, swirling surface ot the 
waters, till, bending round the Loreley rock, 
we stopped at St. Goar, and there stepped 
ashore to stay the night. At this place we 


were divided between visiting the Rheinfels ` 


Castle, the finest ruin on the Rhine, and 
climbing to the Loreley summit, on the 
opposite bank. Shortness of time decided 
us in favour of the nearer Rheinfels, for 
which I was thankful, as I believe in the 
other event Crump had intended to try if 
he couldn't sing a siren song; and though 
I felt sure his voice would never have lured 
a steamer to destruction, it might have 
caused a panic amongst the passengers. 

Un our further journey next morning, 
we stayed à while at bonny Boppard, to 
climb amongst the vineyards, and feast our 
eyes from a lofty point of vantage with a 
vision of beauty. The river here makes a 
wide loop and sparkles up at you from four 
different openings in the surrounding hills, 
as from glittering lakes set like jewels in 
their emerald breasts. 

At Oberlahnstein, sending on our bags 
to Coblenz, we took train up the Lahn 
valley for Ems. shut in between high 
wooded hills. There is not very much of 
Ems, it is only a small place. But what 
there is amply makes up for what there 
isn't. On the banks of a pleasant little 
boating river, and under protecting slopes, 
tis as neat and pretty a watering-place as 
any could desire. and the gardens on the 
farther bank of the Lahn, near the pump- 
rooms, are & witching scene of beauty. 
This part of the town is fashionable, too, 
and well we knew it before we departed. 
We entered the restaurant of the place, 
and its awful respectability nearly choked 
Crump. А wonderful waiter haughtily 
brought us what we had foolishly hoped 
would have been a satisfactory dish of ham 
and eggs. But apparently fashionable people 
like their dinners served up ethereally. We 
could see a small mixture of dainty poached 
‘sg and minced ham, but there was much 
more silver dish than sumptuous repast; 
and when we paid the bill Crump suggested 


, ¥e were really being called upon to buy the 


clectro-plate. At any rate, he maintained 
we had fully paid for it. 
х . And now," said he, when we had 
inished our kitten's repast, * let's go some- 
where and get something to cat.” 
Which we did. 
10 was on the promenade at Ems, in 
July 1870. that the Emperor William r. 
iad his memorable interview with the 
rench Ambassador, following which came 
= Weckaration of war with France. A 
all tablet commemorates the place of 
meeting, but the sight that interested us 
most was what Crump called “ The Crippled 


Corps of Cup-Cuddlers.” It was his irre- 
verent way of describing the good folk who 
came out into the afternoon sunshine to 
drink the waters of Ems. I rebuked him, of 
course, but only half-heartedly, I fear, for 
it did seem funny to watch them all bearing 
in their hands the glasses of water drawn 
from the springs in the gorgeous pump- 
room, and mingling sip and gossip to- 
gether. I am really afraid if I had not been 
there to stop him, the awful Crump would 
have been tempted to outrage the feelings 
of some of the heartier “ Cup-Cuddlers ” 
by patting them upon the back, and bidding 
them drink up their medicine like good 
boys. And then what would have happened 
] dare not think. I eventually led him away, 
before we had both been compromised, and, 
crossing one of the bridges over the little 
Lahn, we took train up the Mahlberg, a 
hill whence we got unrivalled views of the 
pretty town and valley through the sweet- 
sceuted pines. 

Our resting-place for the night was once 
more Coblenz, and it so happened that we 
travelled part of the way there without 
first procuring tickets by the railway. We 
wondered whether on arrival we should be 
imprisoned, or only banished the country 
for a term of years. But the man at the 
barriers. took a lenient view of things. 
Locking his own gate, so that other pas- 
sengers, who had been good and were pro- 
vided with tickets, had to go out through 
another exit, he marched us solemnly to 
the booking office. There he stolidly booked 
two tickets to the place whence we had 
come, and called upon us to pay for them. 
Then he took the tickets and handed us our 
change. Then he slowly proceeded to punch 
neat little holes in the tickets and place 
them in his pouch. "Then, and then only, 
were we free. It was all very solemn, and 
made a great impression upon Crump. 

So did the lady at the pier next day. She 
was going to Cologne, but she did not want 
to go by express boat, and she told the 
pier-keeper so. He spoke English very 
fairly, and promised to see her safely stowed 
away. But she was one of those terrible 
individuals who never can be got to believe 
that anyone understands what they want, 
and she was in mortal fear there was going 
to be some mistake. The boat was late, but 
not a tug or barge, hardly even a floating 
bit of wood, hove in &ight without her be- 
ginning the whole tale over again. 

“Now you quite understand ? "—«she 
spoke with deliberate slowness во as to let 
her words soak well in—" I want to go— 
by the—slo-o-ow steamer. I do NOT want 
—to go—by the express steamer.” 

And again and again the long-suffering 
attendant said he quite understood. 

When at last she had passed on, Crump 
went up to the man. 

„Couldn't you just manage to slip the 
old girl on to a quick boat that doesn't stop 
till it gets to "'imbuctoo *" he asked 
anxiously. 

The old chap smiled a sad, sweet smile, 
and said “ NO. But whether he meant 
that he had not quite grasped my friend’s 
meaning, or that there did not happen to 
be a steamer at the moment leaving for 
Timbuctoo, I am not quite clear. 

You can't have all you want, even if you 
want it badly ; and the view from the sum- 
mit of the Drachenfels, for which we stepped 
ashore at Königswinter, was а failure. 
Years before I had gazed upon the ravishing 
river scene from this peak, and was desirous 
of once again enjoying it. But the rain 
came on in drizzling dampness as we stepped 
from the mountain train, and we saw “ but 
dimly through the mists and vapours.” 

The intermittent rain, too, spoiled part 
of our short stay in Bonn, but we saw 
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enough of this town to admire its street 
and gardens, and to contrast the university 
building here with that at Heidelberg, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. ‘Then the 
last steamer bore us downstream in the 
dying light of the moist summer day to 
our place of starting, the wondrous city of 
Cologne. 

Tom Hood wrote very rudely about 
Cologne, that town of monks and bones ” 
—said it smelt more than enough, or words 
to that effect. He may have been right, 
as far as I know, as regards the Cologne of 
his day ; but the only Cologne odour that 
struck us was the eau-de-Cologne, and that 
was not so very dreadful. after all. To-day, 
at any rate, the city offers much to sight- 
seers, its old streets giving you quaint 
buildings and straggling lines ; its new ones 
giving you a series of imposing edifices and 
wide thoroughfares. Whilst, as for the 
river—ah ! that river makes up for a good 
many delinquencies. I should like, however, 
to hint to the inhabitants of this city—the 
Colognists, if I may so call them—that the 
great Kaiser Wilhelm Bridge, which through 
one of its iron lattice tubes carries the 
railway, and through the other the road 
traffic, looks less imposing from within than 
might have been hoped for. When you have 
paid your three pfennigs toll, and crossed, 
you feel that the structure deserves a better 
footway than wooden beams, and a better 
termination on the farther shore than the 
rather dirty curved and sloping roadway 
that runs down into Deutz. No doubt these 
Jittle matters will be set right now I have 
mentioned them. I expect they slipped 
notice quite by inadvertence. 

The sight of the place is, of course, that 
stately cathedral, its two tall spires tapering 
in dual loveliness to a height of just over 
500 fect. From outside, the building ap- 
peals to your sense of all that is beautiful 
in architecture ; whilst inside, amid its 
forest of massive pillars, and the glory of 
its coloured windows and gorgeous chapels, 
one wanders through the re-echoing vast- 
ness with that feeling of reverence which 
such an edifice cannot fail to inspire. Yet 
fast upon it all follows another thought, that 
if unworthiness find footing in the temple 
of the heart, no outer shrine, however 
glorious, shall compensate in the sight of 
God for this. 

A strange history of vicissitudes has this 
cathedral. А building which is begun in 
1248, and has not even its first small 
portion consecrated till nearly one hundred 
years after, cannot be said to have been 
hurried. Owing to quarrels "twixt priests 
and people things were long and unduly 
delayed. It was nigh on three hundred years 
before à temporary roof was set over the 
even then unfinished structure ; and when 
the French laid impious hands upon it in 
1796, after nearly another three hundred 
years, it seemed doomed to utter ruin. 
But the nineteenth century saw a re- 
awakening for the great pile; and by slow 
but sure degrees it assumed its present 
completeness, the finish being put to the 
last tower in 1880, 632 years to the month 
after the foundation-stone of the cathedral 
had been laid. 

Our holiday was fast drawing to a close ; 
England, home, and duty called us, and 
we had to listen, even if we didn't want to, 
just then. From the cathedral we wandered 
along by the busy river, boarding eventually 
& tram which took us down the new Ring- 
Strasse, a series of splendid boulevards 
which make a picturesque semicircle of, I 
suppose, some two miles round the inner 
portion of the city. 

Many and pleasing are the memories we 
have packed up and brought away with us 
from the Fatherland to dake, out and enjoy 
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at odd moments in the rich future, and 
Crump's remarks find an answering echo in 
my own restless heart. 

“I wish," he sighed comically, “ we 
could lift off the cover oftener, and peep 
at more of what's to be seen in the world. 
Those silly euckoos who are always won- 
dering why we come across the water when 
there's so much to look at in England, ought 
to be smothered. I'm not above borrowing 
a book from a friend even if I haven't read 
all my own: and because I've got decent 
diggings to sit in, it isn’t to say I'm never 
to have a peep at other fellows’ cosy corners 
once in а way. Gemini! Id like to 
shake that kid's little рам, if I only knew 
enough German to say ‘Go it. strike-a- 
light, or something cheery like that." 

We were taking our last dinner in the 
Fatherland at the long table of the gorgeous 
buffet at Cologne. Everything was beauti- 


qus month of August marks the cen- 

tenary of the birth of Alfred Tennyson. 
My own first. introduction to the great poet 
came through a school reading-book, and 
the poem—no bad introduction. either— 
was " The Brook." Its lilt, its refrain, and 
the naturalness of its deseription—for many 
a time and oft had 1 wandered along the 
banks of just such another brook, with my 
father, fishing-rod in hand—took my fancy 
greativ, and ever after— 


"I chatter, chatter as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men шау 
But I go on for ever“ — 


was part of the furnishing of my mind. 

I have in my hand a school prizo I won 
when I was fifteen. It still bears the school 
label, with my name and the particular 
scholastic feat for success in which it was 
awarded. The book is a copy of Tennyson'8 
poems, for, as I was allowed to choose my 
own prize, I chose that. A month or two 
prior to this my schoolmaster, as a special 
treat, had read " The Passing of Arthur ” 
to me and another boy—just the two of us 


—and as its woaderful music fell upon my 
car 


“ Dry clash'd his harness in the icy cavea 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff elang'd round him, as he based 
His fect on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels— 
And on a sudden, lo! the level lake, 
Aud the long glories of the winter moon,” 


I became a Tennysonian henceforth and 
for over. 

I am sure Tennyson had something to do 
with the first "literary guinea" I ever 
earned. Ánd what do vou think it was for ? 
А poem in the B. O. P.“! The dear old 
paper had not been long started then—I 
have the very first number carefully stored 
away among my treasures—and I and my 
companions were full of enthusiasm about 
it. We thought then, as you think now, 
that it was the finest paper in the world. 
However. soon after I had become a con- 
firmed Tennvsonian I, at the age of sixteen, 
wrote a poem all my own for a B.O.P.” 
competition, and had the delirious joy, 
not only of winning the first prize, but, better 
than that, of seeing my poem, every word 
of it, in the full glory of print! Little did 
I think in those days—although I had my 
dreams like other boys—that I should have 
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fully and overpoweringly in order, and the 
few diners who happened at the moment 
to be present took a business-like interest in 
their occupation. During a lull in the 
courses Crump had aired himself as already 
stated, and it was the sudden entry of the 
awful German Kid into the large and stately 
room which caused the abrupt change in 
the character of his speech. 

For, as we sat, each apparently thinking 
only the soberest of thoughts, and none 
misbehaving before his neighbour, on a 
sudden the swinging door was pushed open, 
and a child of five entered with his mother, 
And as he entered the wild spirit of mis- 
chief, which suffers sadly in Germany from 
lack of work, flew down upon the head of 
the boy, On the instant he broke from the 
maternal guard and rushed exuberantly 
the whole length of the room, catching here 
and there, in his great gladness of heart, at 
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THE BOYHOOD OF TENNYSON 
By A. B. Cooper. 


the joy and privilege of writing pretty regu- 
larly for a new generation. of B. O..“ 
readers, 

Yet it was precisely this train of thought 
which set me to writing this paper, for 
there is nothing so helpful to à boy as a big, 
glowing, worthy enthusiasm. 1 should not 
at all wonder if there is a budding poet 
among the readers of the B. O. P.,“ and. 
as all young pocts are imitative, just as all 
young kittens are, he might go a long way 
before finding a better, a nobler, or a more 
perfect model than the great poet who was 
born just à hundred years ayo. 

What a big family the Tennysons were! 
Think of it! Twelve children—eight sons 
and four daughters. It has sometimes been 
said that genius often crops out in the latest 
born of a big family, but Alfred ‘Tennyson 
was not a case in point, for he was number 
four on the list. Like Moses of old, he was 
“a goodly child." If you will turn to his 
beautiful poem entitled " The Grand- 
mother," you will find these lines : 


<‘ Here's a lez for a babe of a week, rays Doctor; 
and he would be bound, 


There was not his like that year in twenty 
parishes round.“ 


The doctor actually did say that of tho 
poet himself when he was a week old. 1 
should think this is the only case in litera- 
ture in which a poet has put on record 
something which happened to him at во 
tender an age ! 

Edward FitzGerald, who wrote ** Omar 
Khayyam," and who was a lifelong friend 
of the Tennysons, used to say that it was а 
pity that Alfred ever left his native Lincoln- 
shire, because he never wrete so well any- 
where else, and the place and its peculiar 
{уре of scenery suited him exactly. I sup- 
pose that is only another way of saving that 
the impression of one's surroundings in 
early boyhood is the most indelible thing 
in the world. It simply will not be rubbed 
off the slate. 

And, really, although Somersby Rectory, 
where the poet was born, lay so much out 
of the beaten track that the Battle of 
Waterloo was already becoming stale news 
before the boys heard of it, yet it must have 
been a jolly place—at any rate for a poet, 
who loved everything that grew, or ran, or 
flew. For instance, the old Rectory had a 
really jolly garden, overshadowed on one 
side by wych elms, and on the other by 
lurches and sycamores. Now, turn to your 


one or other of the empty chairs, and 
flinging them with glorious noise to the 
ground, Solemn heads turned; solemn 
eyes stared; one worthy ‘Teuton opposite 
me smiled a frozen smile, and muttered, 
»Ein lebendiges Rind! a lively child”). 

But as for Crump, delight danced in his 
excited eyes. 

“ТІ can go home happy now," he cried, 
and looked lovingly across at the youngster, 
already recaptured by his horrified mother. 
* Behold a German kid that loves a lark!“ 

“ True for you! " I answered. Before 
us, 1 make no doubt, is a future Crump, 
but made in Germany ! ` 

The crust he aimed missed my devoted 
head, and fell harmlessly at the feet of the 
child who promised to be a worthy suecessor 
in a land of law and order to the lover of 


things incongruously out of order—the one 
and only Crump. 


D 


Tennyson again and open it at quite an 
early page to a lovely song entitled, “A 
spirit haunts the vears last hours," That 
song was written when the post waa quite 
a boy in that very garden-— 


“Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i' the earth 80 chilly 
Heavily hangs the hollvhock, ` 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily "— 


and it is a fact that down by the old lawn 
ran a flower border backed by hollyhocks 
and sunflowers. 

Over the fence at the bottom of the garden 
was a field and at the bottom of the field 
ran a brook. Now. I do not claim that 
there is anything very extraordinary OF 
special about that brook. It certainly 
"freta" its banks. It is safe to say that it 
“chatter " ; that it eventually joins the 
brimming river " ; that it contains many 8 
"]usty trout," though they are hard to 
come by ; and that its gravel, in places. 1$ 
golden.“ But, when all is said, it is a very 
average kind of brook. Yet what a fascina- 
tion had this simple little stream for the 
boy poet ! Most of the streams immortalised 
by the poets prove profound disappoint- 
ments to enthusiastic admirers who expect 
to see in them what the poet saw. Pew 
people can see the Ayr with the eyes of 
a Burns, or the Ouse with the eyes of à 
Cowper, and even the classic streams 0 
Greece are not half во romantic to many 4 
a little Devonshire river. 

But, then, this brook was the poet's own 
brook. It flowed past his father's field. He 
and his brothers rambled along its banks. 
traced it to its source and knew and lov 
the little * wooded hollow where it joined 
another brook called the Holywell. It was 


of this brook that he wrote that lovely 
little lyric : 


“Flow down, cold rivulet, to the sea, 
Thy tribute wave deliver: 
No more by thee my steps shall be, 
For ever and for ever. 


“A thousand suns will stream on thee, 
A thousand moons will quiver; 
But not by thee my steps shall be 
For ever aud for ever." 


It was in the wooded hollow. where the 
two streams met, that one of the little 
tragedies of Tennyson's boyhood took place. 
І must tell you first that he was а great 
reader. His father had a delightful library, 
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to which the boys had full access, and they 
did not fail to take advantage of their good 
fortune. While he was still a small boy he 
had read Shakespeare, Burke, Goldsmith, 
Rabelais, Addison, Swift, Defoe, Cervantes, 
Bunyan, and the naturalist Buffon, and, 
after hearing The Prisoner of Chillon“ 
read aloud, just as in my own case when I 
heard Morte d' Arthur, he became a 
Byron worshipper. Of course, that was the 
age of Byron, and. though he afterwards 
ceased to admire him greatly. as a boy 
Bvron was one of his main heroes. He 
himself puts it on record that when he 
heard of Byron's death the whole world 
seemed to be darkened for me." He sought 
consolation in his misery in the little wooded 
dale bv the Holywell stream, and there he 
carved on a rock the words “ Byron is 
dead." He was fourteen ycars old at the 
time. 

Although by this time he had left, and 
was being educated at home by his able 
father, the Rector of Somersby, he had 
been to Louth to the Grammar School. 
The fact that the late poet Laureate ге- 
ceived his early schooling at Louth is a 
great feather in the cap of the old Grammar 
School, and when he had become a very 
famous man the school held а special 
celebration in his honour, an event which 
pleased him greatly. Yet his memories of 
school life wcre never a joy to him. Ho 
lived in the old flogging days, and his school- 
master believed thoroughly in the efficacy 
of the birch. As he was only seven years of 
age when he first went to Louth (Grammar 
School, he had not only to suffer from 
tyrannical masters, but. also from big brutal 
boys. He recalled to his latest day sitting 
on the stono steps on a cold winter's morn- 
ing crying bitterly because a big bully had 
cuffed him on the head, simply '' because 
he was a new boy." One of the very few 
happy memories of his schooldays was of 
walking in procession with the other boys, 
decked in ribbons, at the Coronation of 
George 1V.. іп 1820, when he was eleven 
years of age. 

But the big family of boys and girls had 
jolly times at home in spite of the fact 
that their father’s constitutionally gloomy 
temper occasionally cast a shadow over it. 
Nevertheless, they had great fun. They 
were a clever, imaginative band of young- 
sters, and almost all their games had to do 
with battles and sieges, with jousts and 
mock tournaments. Опе of their favourite 
games was defending a castle or mound. 
The boys and girls would divide themselves 
into hostile camps. One side would occupy 
some little mound or hill on the top of which 
they would plant a willow-wand. This was 
the citadel, and they were prepared to defend 
the willow-wand against all comers; and 
the attackers came, nothing loth. Indeed. 
the tights ofien waxed fast and furious, and 
Alfred, by reason of his big frame and grim 
determination, was a doughty opponent. 

They had a literary game, too, which. 
however, was played indoors. It consisted 
of writing tales in turn, which were hidden 
under the vegetable-dishes at table, and 
read aloud after dinner. All his brothers 
and sisters looked forward very greatly to 
Alfred's stories, because they were so thrilling. 
Indeed, he was a great storyteller, and if 
he had not developed into a great poet, 
Perhaps he might have been a great novelist. 
bi ing the fourth of the family, he was a 
Me boy when many of the others were 
‘mall, and these would sit on his knees and 
оп the back of his chair, or crowd around 
wid 5 they could find an opening. 
Verdad told stories of brave knights who 

distressed maidens on  dragon- 
| unte] mountains or in dark, dismal 
rests, If you will turn to The Idylls 
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of the King " you will find just such another 
story in Gareth and Lynette— 
“Down among the pines 
He plunged; and there, blackshadow'd nigh the mere, 
And mid-thigh-deep in bulrushes and reed, 
Saw six tall men haling a seventh along, 
A stone about his neck to drown him in it. 
Three with good blows he quieted, but three 
Fled thro’ the pines; nnd Gareth loosed the stone 
From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it; oilily bubbled up the mere. 
Last, (areth loosed his bonds and on free feet 
Set him, a stalwart Baron, Arthur's friend." 


He loved everything about his old home, 
and it left an indelible impression upon his 
mind. As well as a garden and a field, thero 
was an orchard attached to the Rectory, 
and Tennyson says: °“ How often have I 
rise in the early dawn to see the golden 
globes lying in the dewy grass among those 
apple trees!“ 

The boys had a primitive gymnasium, too, 
up in the attic—Alfred’s favourite room— 
and he could beat all his brothers in wonder- 
ful gymnastic feats. One night when he 
was up in the attic alone, sitting by the 
open window, he heard the cry of a young 
owl and answered it. He was always good 
at that sort of thing. The owl came out and 
nestled up to him, and it eventually became 
a household pet. Its fate was, however. a 
tragical one, for it was drowned in the 
well! 

It goes without saving that he was a 
very observant boy, and much of the won- 
derful exactness of his descriptions of 
nature objects — flowers, birds, trees—may 
be referred to his boyhood. He studied the 
ways of birds. of beasts, of ants, and bees. 
Here is a scrap of nature poetry written in 
his early boyhood, which shows that he 
noticed things which very few boys notice: 


“The quick wing'd gnat doth make a boat 
Of his old husk wherewith to float 
To a new life! all low things range 
To higher! but I cannot change." 


If he heard a rabbit squeal in the night, 
he would be off to find the gin that he might 
set it free. He made the keepers very angry. 
They finally threatened that if they could 
only catch " that there young gent who is 
for ever springing the gins,” they would 
duck him in the pond. It is not on record, 
however, that they ever got the chance of 
carrying their threat into execution. Per- 
haps if they had attempted it they would 
have discovered that they had caught a 
tartar ! 

One of the great passions of Tennyson's 
life was his love for the sea. I do not mean 
that he especially cared to be on it, but he 
loved to be within sound of it. In his old 
ace his favourite walk was along the top 
of the down in the Isle of Wight, with the 
English Channel stretching away and away 
towards the coast of France and the wide 
Atlantic. But he loved the North Sea best, 
because, like the brook that flowed at the 
foot of his father's field, the North Sea was 
his own sea, so to speak. 

The family used to go to Mablethorpe, 
twelve miles away, on the Lincolnshire 
coast, for their summer holiday, and nearly 
all Tennyson's descriptions of the sea aro 
remembrances of the way the big waves 
used to come rolling in across the low wide- 
spreading sands. He loved to listen to the 
music of their roar, and to see the white 
foam running up and up the beach, getting 
thinner and shallower and whiter as it 
flowed, until, just as it was losing strength, 
another big breaker would come tumbling 
after it and give it another push forward. 
These things were glorious to the boy poet, 
and he used to watch them for hours. He 
loved to go to the top of the low sand dunes 
which skirt the coast, especially when the 
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tide was low, and look westward over the 
long level stretch of marshy land, which 
always held a wcird strangeness for him, 
and eastward, across the great waste of 
sand with the gleaming sea beyond. 
But he loved the wild weather best, 


„Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung, ship- 
wrecking roar, 
Now to the scream of a madden'd beach dragg'd 
down by the wave"; 


and there is a characteristic story told of 
him, when he and Charles published, 
whilst they were yet boys, a little book 
called“ Poems by Two Brothers.“ With part 
of the money they got for the book, which 
was published by a bookseller at Louth, 
the two lads hired a carriage and drove over 
wold and marsh to Mablethorpe, and thero 
is shared their triumph with the winds and 
waves, 

Tennyson gives the following account of 
his earliest attempts at poetry. According 
to the best of my recollection.” he says, 
" when I was eight years old I covered two 
Sides of a slate with Thomsonian blank 
verse in praise of flowers for my brother, 
Charles. who was one year older than I 
was, Thomson being the only poet I then 
knew. Before I could read I was in the 
habit on a stormy day of spreading my arms 
to the wind and crying out. I hear а voice 
that's speaking in the wind,’ and the words 
far. far away ` had always a strange charm 
for me. About. ten or eleven I wrote hundreds 
and hundreds of lines in the regular Popeian 
metre; nay. J could even improvise them." 
Here is a stanza which will serve as am 
example of what the boy could do at that 
time : 


“Can I forget thee? in the festive hall 
Where wit, and beauty reign and minstrelsy, 
My heart still fondly shall return to thee, 
Thine image still recall," 


At twelve, Alfred wrote an epic affer the 
manner of Sir Walter Scott —one of his 
heroes —full of battles, swords. Spears, sea, 
and scenery. six thousand lines long. He 
never cared much in later life to be reminded 
of what he called his * early rot." Never. 
theless, he confessed that when he was 
writing this epic °“ I never felt myself more 
truly inspired." Но used to go shouting 
his verses about the fields in the dark. At 
fourteen he wrote a drama in blank verse, 
and some one. who heard the remark, records 
that his father said. If Alfred die, one of 
our greatest poets will be gone." That waa 
a truly prophetic saying, although the father 
was by no means in the habit. of praising 
his boys to their face. 

The following story has often been told. 
but it will bear repetition. On the death of 
his grandmother, Alfred's grandfather asked 
him to write a commemorative poem, and 
on his doing so the old man gave him half 
а guinea, with the very unprophetic re. 
mark:  " Heres half a guinea for you, 
Alfred ; the first you have ever earned by 
your poetry and, take my word for it, the 
last." Seeing that Tennyson probably 
earned more money by his poetry than any 
other man in the history of literature, this 
was a most unfortunate remark on the part 
of the old gentleman. 

The boy was by no means unconscious 
of his powers, Why should he be * A noble 
ambition is a thing very far removed from 
conceit. He always meant to be a poet, 
as Milton did, and he carefully, laboriously, 
&nd studiously prepared himself for his 
great vocation. He once said to one of his 
brothers. I mean to be famous"; and, 
unlike many boys. he not only meant to be 
famous, but he worked in order to be famous. 
He used means towards his great end. 

He was not only notablo amongst his 


brothers for his strength and independence 
of character, but also for his kindliness. He 
was never quarrelsome, although he had 
strong opinions and expressed them pretty 
freely. Like most great men he was big- 
headed. In fact, except for his father, ho 
had the biggest head in the house, and his 
hat came over the ears of most of his bro- 
thers. He was versatile, too, and not only 
could he compose poetry, but he was a very 
good carver in wood and modeller in clay. 

Who can estimate the influence of a good 
mother? Alfred Tennyson's mother was 
not only a beautiful woman, but a singu- 
larly sweet and good woman also. She was 
somewhat of an invalid when Alfred was 
growing a big fellow. and he and another 
brother would take her out along the green 
lanes near the Rectory in a chair drawn by 
а great mastiff, and, as they walked slowly 
along by her side, they would read their 
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verses to her. What a sympathetic listener 
she was! How she gloried in her splendid 
boys! Doubtless her appreciation had a 
great effect upon the development of Alfred's 
genius, and certainly her character had a 
great influence upon his. He has described 
his mother in à beautiful poem which you 
will find near the beginning of your volume 
of Tennyson, entitled “ Isabel,” in which 
he speaks of her 


“Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The summer calm of golden charity," 


and at the end of a well-known passage in 
“Тһе Princess.“ in which he again de- 
scribes his own mother, he exclaims : 


“Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and tho" he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay." 


——— 


MAC ON DARTMOOR. 


By E. R. Harrison, LL.B., 


And there we leave our boy poet. When 
he was nineteen, on February 20, 1828, he 
went with his brother Charles to Cam- 
bridge, where he met and learned to love 
Arthur Hallam, whose early lamented 
death was Tennyson х greatest sorrow, and 
which brought forth his greatest poem, 
“In Memoriam." But his going to Cam- 
bridge may be considered the commence- 
ment of his manhood, and so it does not 
enter into tho scope of this paper. 1f, how. 
ever, this brief record of the boyhood of 
this great poet, whose words have given a 
new music to the English Janguage, should 
prove an inspiration and an encouragement 
to the readers of this paper, my task will 
not have been in vain. 

“Follow the Christ, the King, 


Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the 


Kiug— 
Else wherefore born ?” 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Herne, '* My Holidays with Mac," etc. ctc. 


Г is possible that some of you fellows who 
read the B.O.P.” have heard of Mac. 
Well, | am Mac. Dickie (that's my bio- 
grapher, you know) has been telling you 
stories about me for years. He persuades 
me to go with him every summer to somo 
outlandish place up in the hills, and then 
writes an account of our doings and mis- 
doings and sends it to the Editor. The 
Editor, genial man, thinks it is all true, and 
sticks it in the B.O.P.” Then, when the 
monthly part comes out, Dickie receives a 
copy, £ogether with a big cheque (they pay 
something like ten guineas a column, I 
believe), chucks the former over to me and 
packs off the latter to Мв bank. 

Now, what I want to know is, Do you 
fellows call that fair play ? This is how it 
strikes me. Here am 1, the one and only 
Mac, making all the jokes, except the bad 
ones, saying nearly all the smart things, and, 
generally, providing the copy. What would 
Dickie's yarns be without me? Think, my 
young friends. The idea is too awful to 
contemplate. Yet it is Dickie who pockets 
the shekels. He does nothing except keep 
a diary and appropriate the coin. Do you 
realise that? Well, then, is it fair? 

1 have not waited for your opinions before 
taking action, but I know what your 
answers will be. Fortified with that know- 
ledze, I had it out with Dickie one evening 
recently. He smiled sweetly when I opened 
fire, and he took it much more quietly than 
I had anticipated. 

“ All right," he said, when I had about 
finished, " you can keep the journal this 
year, and I will make the witty remarks. I 
don't suppose the Editor will accept your 
stuff, and if he does I am certain he will not 
pay you ten guineas a column. He may give 
you a penny a line as an outside figure. At 
any rate, you can try your luck. Of course, 
you understand that the man who draws the 
cash pays for tho holiday.” 

I was fully prepared for his last remark, 
and I had already worked out for myself the 
probable cost. Even if I were to get only 
five guineas a column, for, say, twenty 
columns, that would be one hundred 
guineas, and І am quite sure that a holiday 
for two can be done for a good deal less than 
that, So I told Dickie in a dignified way 
that I was ready to undertake all financial 
responsibility (a phrase that staggered him 
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a bit), and asked him where he would like 
to go. 

" I have been yearning for a trip abroad,” 
he answered, “and this ten-guineas-a- 
column business scems to bring the project 
within the range of practicability. I see 
that Cook's people are advertising conducted 
tours to Uganda. Suppose you go down to 
Ludgate Cireus, make the necessary inquiries, 
and bring back a couple of tickets. You 
might ask them about the most suitable 
outfit at the same time. I expect I shall 
want one," 

I twigged at once that he was trying to 
have me on, but 1 did not mean to give myself 
away. 

“Jolly good idea," I answered; “ nothing 
would delight me more. Of course you will 
advance me a little money, and I will repay 
you (less commission) when the Editor sends 
along that big cheque. Let me see, I have 
a little cash in my other trousers’ pocket, 
and there are some stamps in that drawer. 
The Uganda trip will cost about 300l. each— 
600/. for the two of us. Can you lend me 
5991. 16s. 54d. ? | 

He said that my way of putting it appealed 
to him immensely, but that on the whole he 
thought that we would postpone our visit 
to Uganda for a vear or 80, and go to Devon- 
shire instead. Then he advanced me 3/., 
and I went down town and secured two 
tourist tickets to Okehampton (21. 18s.), one 
big map of Dartmoor (2s.), and a lot of time- 
tables and other railway literature (nothing). 
Total, 3. I also spent my own savings 
(except one halfpenny stamp, which I kept) 
on à large diary with gilt edges, marked down 
in price (2s. 6d.), ав it was August; a Koh-i- 
noor pencil (4d.), bus fares (4d.). and a 
fourpenny ice. Total, 3s. 61d. That left 
me stony broke, but I knew that Dickie 
would stump up a bit more if I humoured 
him by laughing at his jokelets. 

According to my diary, we left London for 
Okchampton on August 9. 1908. That is 
not really correct, for August 9 was a Sunday, 
and we travelled on a Wednesday. I expect 
I began writing at the top of the page to give 
me more space. Anvhow, it was the day 
they begin to shoot the grouse, because I 
remember Dickie firing otf a specimen of his 
wit at the lift attendant at his office on the 
evening before we started. 

I had gone down to fetch him away from 


the musty old place, and, as we got into the 
lift, he said to me, “ Well, by this time 
to-morrow 1 hope that we shall be on the 
moor.“ 

The lift- man. who is a native of Erin, and 
a jolly good fellow to tell you yarns if you 
talk to him friendly-like, said. Are you off 
to the moors, then, sorr ? ” 

" Yes," answered Dickie, “wo are off 
to-morrow" ; and from the way in which he 
said it I am quite sure that that poor Irish- 
man believes that Dickie owns at least а 
thousand acres of grouse moor. When next 
I see him I mean to show Dickie up a bit. 

On the following morning 1 had quite a 
comfortable breakfast. I daresay you have 
noticed that when we go on holiday Dickie 
usually arranges to travel by a train leaving 
an hour or two before sunrise. I regard this 
as a most objectionable practice from every 
point of view, and on more than one occasion 
1 have had to rush off, leaving my fourth and 
subsequent slices of bacon untasted. I am 
sure it is not healthy to travel on an empty 
stomach, but as Dickie has always paid for 
the holidays, what could ] do? This time. 
however, İ felt independent. The power of 
the purse was in my hands. I therefore 
considered it unnecessary to consult. my 
guest about the matter, and [ had reserved 
seats in the 11.10 from Waterloo. I rose 
comfortably at 10.30. 

The note in my diary of the journey by 
the Bakerloo to Loo is brief, and, as they 
publish no time-tables on that line, I cannot 
even tell you what train we caught. Put 
we “arrived safely," as you say on the 
postcard vou forget to send home when you 
go back to school after the holidays, and 
spent a pleasant quarter of an hour hunting 
for the 11.10. We discovered it on the 
twenty-third platform that we tried (I did 
not count them, but have made & rough 
estimate of the number, and have divided 
my estimate by three to avoid any poss! 
bility of exaggeration). and found the guard 
protecting our reserved seats. | 

I meant to do the thing in good style, 5, 
I borrowed a sixpence from Dickie an 
slipped it into the hand of the expecta 
guard. 
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" We prefer a carriago to ourselves, 


said. PEN 
" Yes, sir: thank you. sir,” said t 


fellow, and then he let three more 
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a lady and two brats—get in straight away. 
If Dickie had not been there | should have 
had it out. with him for obtaining money 
under false pretences. If the lady had not 
been there I should have punched the brats’ 
heads and dropped them out. of the window, 
As they were both present I decided to say 
nothing, but I glared at the kids so sternly 
that they shrank into the cushions and 
nearly wept. They didn't get the corner 
seats, except those nearest to the corridor, 
] can tell you. 

Now, when Dickie does the writing ho 
always shoves in about a column of railway 
journey. It is poor stuff as a rule, with a 
good many personal remarks about the sizo 
of my lunch, or something of the sort. 
Incidentally 1 may mention that he doesn't 
leave much on his own plate, except bones 
and stones — Well, I meant to skip the 
railway journey, but, rather to my surprise, 
I found the South Western tho prettiest. 
line out of London, and so I shall have to tell 
you а little about it. But I sha n't mention 
lunch, for we did not have any. [could not 
keep on borrowing. 

As soon as ever you are fairly out of 
London you reach decent country. The 
railway runs through the pine woods and 
across the Surrey commons, and the heather 
and the bracken are just a foretaste of Devon. 
I always have the window right down and 
face the engine, so that I can see what is 
coming, Sometimes it is smuts, or a fly in 
your eye, but these are what Dickie (who 
sits opposite, out of the draught, he says) 
calls“ minor inconveniences,” 

The first big place we passed was Woking, 
which is in the midst of the sandy country, 
though we were going too fast to see much 
of its beauties. Basingstoke, where Mad 
Margaret " married and settled down, came 
soon afterwards. As soon as we were fairly 
through this place we left all the sand and 
heather behind. and reached the bare chalk. 
I suppose I had better explain what I mean 
by bare chalk. I will begin à new paragraph 
and tell vou. 

You fellows ought to know that if you dig 
a deep well in London (I don't suppose that 
you ever do) and go down far enough, you 
wil come to chalk. Well, it is the same 
all round London; there is sand, clay, or 
gravel on the surface, but the chalk is down 
below, When vou get some distance out the 
sand and the clay get thin, and the chalk is 
only a little way down. By tho time you 
are as far out of London as Croydon, or 
Harpenden, or Watford, or Basingstoke, you 
find the chalk right at the surface, with 
nothing at all on top of it except the short 
turf that is so springy and jolly to walk over. 

hero are no heather-moors and no pine 
woods where the soil is chalky : the heather 
and the pine-trees prefer the sand to grow 
оп; but there are some fine flowers—the 
orchids, rock rose, scabious, milkwort, and 
wild thyme—which don’t grow on the sand 
at all. Dickie says the chalk flora is one of 
the best. He told me most of what I have 
put in this paragraph, and I put it down in 
54 diary so that I might enlighten some of 

оп. 

By the time Dickie had finished lecturing 
me on chalk flowers we found ourselves in 
Salisburv, where we pulled up at 12.44 By 
a dexterous strategica] disposition of the two 
brats at the near windows. while I hung out 
of the door, I kept a crowd of old ladies out 
of our compartment. Old ladies are even 
Worse than kids. As a rule they want all 
the windows closed. 
Ав soon as we started again I recognised 
the road by which we had come into Salis bury 
When we were on our expedition through the 
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New Forest. I daresay you read all about 
it in the “ B.O.P.” Dickie wrote the 
account and bagged the cheque, but I will 
say no more about it. Still, it was cheek, 
wasn't it ? 

After a short time we left the chalk behind, 
and got into the Vale of Wardour, where I 
passed on the geological observations to 
Dickie, for the formations were a bit too 
mixed for me. According to him, between 
Salisbury and Exeter we passed over Purbock 
beds, Oolites. Trias, Lias, and Permian 
formations, besides several others that I 
have forgotten. You will see them all if you 
turn up a geological map of Dorsetshire, and 
notice how speckled it is, as if the different 
colours had fallen apart and been badly put 
together again. The general mix-up рго- 
duces some pretty country. Sherborne 
looked interesting, and the branch line from 
Yeovil Junction goes up a valley that I 
should like to explore, 

At Axminster, where the carpets used to 
come from, I tried to get a glimpse of the sea 
from the train, but, although it was not very 
far away. every time I saw a chance of areally 
good view an obstructive cutting got in the 
way. Our second stop was at Exeter, 
where Dickie looked ont to sce the Cathedral, 
I don't mind telling you that I was keener 
on the shunting operations. First, they 
split our train in two, and ran tho rear half 
—our end—back out of the station. Then 
we ran in again to a different platform, and 
left one coach on the hinder end of another 
train, We repeated this operation several 
times. until I began to wonder whether we 
should have enough coaches left to go round. 
However, we sorted ourselves out all right 
in the end. and, after being attached to 
three or four carriages, which were waiting 
for us, we started as a slow train to North 
Cornwall. We did not get far, though, 
before coming to a standstill again. Exeter 
people, І suppose, are absent-minded, and 
they have two stations there, so that those 
who forget to turn out at Queen Street may 
alight at St. David's, before the train finally 
leaves the town. At any rate, when I asked 
Dickie what he thought of that for a reason 
he had no better suggestion to offer. 

On getting under way again, we started 
to describe a semicircle (you need not begin 
to skip. I am certainly not going to treat you 
to a geometry lesson in the holidays) round 
half of Dartmoor. The moor occupies the 
whole of mid-Devonshire, and, when the 
railways were made, it was necessary to 
choose between twenty miles of tunnelling 
and going round. Both companies took the 
less heroic course, and the Great Western 
line follows the southerly route while tho 
South Western line goes round by the north. 

As we went by the northern route we had 
the hills rising up on our left, while away to 
the right lay all North Devon, with IIfra- 
combe, Barnstaple, Bideford. and the other 
places that you would like to go to but are 
not allowed to because it i8 too expensive. 
We got into pretty country somewhere near 
Sampford Courtenay, and then puffed up a 
picturesque valley into Okehampton station, 
which lies high up on the lower slopes of the 
moor, with the town below. I call Oke- 
hampton a town because I am writing this 
in the place, and Dickie says that if anyone 
here heard me speaking of it disrespectfully 
as a mere village I should be thrown into the 
castle dungeon for low treason (whatever 
that may be). Okehampton has a mayor 
and corporation, a castle, two parks, gas 
and water. three or four streets, and Dart- 
moor. We were interested only in the last. 

When we got out of the train at Oke- 
hampton the ticket-collector was dozing on 
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a luggage barrow, and we were halfway over 
the bridge before he woke up. 1 threw the 
tickets down to him (of course I had them 
because I had paid for them), and we left the 
station and sought the town." 

I had engaged some rooms in advance, and 
the next thing was to find them.- Dickie 
would have been sarcastic if I had taken 
him the wrong way, so. as soon as 1 turned 
out of my pocket the letter containing the 
address, I hailed a fair native child, and 
addressed a question to her, 

* Please, sir,“ she began, and she really 
did call me sir, right off herown bat. Now, 
I am not often called sir, except at school, 
and you know what it means then. Some one 
in authority is also in a temper, and there is 
going to be trouble. 

" Please, sir,” she said (I do like the 
look of that sir), " you goo down here 
till vou coom to Mr. Yeoman's, then you turn 
along the Vil lane, and that will take you 
into your road." 

Thank you, my lass,” I said, handing the 
little maid a trifle, and a rosy face you 
have, too.“ 

“Thank you, sir,” said the maiden, 
dropping me a curtsey. 

I was just going to thank her for thanking 
me when Dickie interfered in a very rude 
manner. Ho burst into a loud guffaw (I 
hope you know what a guffaw is, for that is 
the only word to describe the hideous row 
that he made), and seized my coat collar 
from behind. Indeed, his conduct was 
altogether unseemly, especially as the fair 
maid was stil standing there, bobbing up 
and down like a pump-handle, but as he was 
my guest I could not say all I felt. 1 merely 
kicked his shins to make him let go my 
collar, and we walked on. 

It was perhaps as well that Mr. Yeoman 
had painted his name all over the side of his 
house, or I should never have spotted the 
“ГИ lane.” As it waa, I brought Dickie up 
to our very door without a false step. 

“Walk in," I said. This is our good 
landlady, Mrs. Biddecombe. I hope, Mrs. 
Biddecombe, you have procured some cream 
for our tea." 

“ Oh. yes, sir," she answered (I really must 
be taller than I thought). real Devonshire 
cream, too, not Cornish skimmed milk." 

Then we tucked in. Speaking from 
experience, I can give you the following 
recipe for making the best kind of cream 
sandwiches. Take a large slice of bread, a 
quarter of an inch thick, and spread it thinly 
with fresh farm butter. On this place a 
laver of raspberry jam, and thatch heavily 
with Devonshire (not Cornish) cream. The 
total thickness of the sandwich should be 
one inch. Repeat tho dose as often as 
possible. On the occasion of our first tca in 
Devonshire I was getting well into the fifth 
dose when Dickie gave me a shock. 

The cream is sixteen pence a pound,” he 
said. “ At the rate you are going on your 
tea will cost you half a column of copy.” 

I was pretty sure that he was rotting. but 
as a measure of precaution I finished up 
after two more slices, and we went out to 
have a look round. Okehampton has, in 
addition to the other things I told you 
about, an arcade, where you can buy all the 
things you want on a holiday (provided your 
cash holds out) and a great many things, 
such as bonnets, gloves, frills, and fur- 
belows (I don’t know what furbelows are, 
but they are always associated with frills), 
that are of no use at alll We came across 
some picture postcards of Cranmere Pool, 
and bought the whole stock, You'll see 
why later on. 

: (To be continued.) 


SCHOOLBOY CHESS CHAMPION. 


THE late M. Tchigorin, in his last newspaper article, 
complained that the old chess masters were being 
beaten everywhere by schoolboys. ‘This has literally 
come true in St. Petersburg, where a seventeen-year-old 
scholar at a Moscow gymnasium named Aliokhin won 
thirteen and a-half games out of sixteen at the All- 
Russian Chess Tournament, beating such experts as 
Rotlieff, Maliutin, and Lebedietf, Aliokhin got leave 
of absence from school with difficulty, and by special 
favour was allowed to play his games oll at once. 
When he had finished he returned to school. As victor 
he gains the prize given by the Emperor and Empress, 


and the right henceforth of playing in international 
tournaments. 
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PRIZE RAT8 AND MICE AS A 
HOBBY. 


Roy Hupsox writes to us from 1А Berwick Street, 
Oxford Street, London, W: “I thought it might 
interest you to know that I am now a breeder of rats 
and mice, and also a member of the National Mouse 
Club, through the dear old B.O.P., of which I am a 
reader and a great lover. 

“If any boy or girl wishes for information concerning 
mice or rats, or with a view to joining the National 
Mouse Club, I shall be very pleased to supply it. 
Many do not know how nice and interesting these little 
creatures are, and all tlie advantages to be gained by 
joining the Club, for it does not cost much.” 


- 
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SNAPSHOTS IN CANADA. 


ONE of our Montreal admirers, Eric Vale, writes: 
„ have been for the past six years a constant reader 
of the * B.O,P.' and I have always enjoyed the para- 
graphs written by fellow-readers in your ‘ Note Book,’ 
The following photos were taken by me one Saturday 
afternoon on the St. Lawrence River while the men 


this operation comes the breaking off of the large strips 
of ice, which float down as seen in Photo 3. They are 
'keeped' or drawn near to the main sheet of ice 
by means of boat-liooks, seen in the photo. 

“ Photo 4 shows the pieces being drawn up on the 
‘lift,’ as it is called, by means of à cable, which is 
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were at work ‘ice cutting, and they may prove of 
interest to boys in the old country. 

“Photo 1 shows how the ice is marked out in the 
first place, with a plough formed of many teeth, which 
cut their way to the depth of six inches into the ice. 

* Photo 2 shows the * sawers' at work. They work 
along the marks made by the * marker,’ Following 


attached to the ice and drawn along by two horses, 
as seen in the photo, up the incline on to a platform 
ready for loading. 

* Photo 5 shows the teams loading up and preparing 
to cross the ice to the city and stack away their loads 


in ice- houses.“ The best ice that is cut is from three 
to three and a-half feet thick.” 


BOWLED AFTER MAKING 459 
RUNS. 


A SCHOOLBOY named Prout, writes a Melbourne 
correspondent, has made the remarkable score of 459 
runs in one innings. He was playing for Wesley 
College against a team representing Geelong College. 
This is the fourth highest recorded cricket score in the 
world and the highest individual score in Australian 
cricket. He was batting for six hours and a-half. At 


last he was bowled. The Wesley College score for the 
innings was 710 runs, 
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DEATH OF ANOTHER 
ARTIST. 


THE death is announced of Mr, Stanley Berkeley, a 
well-known artist, who drew for the ** B.O.P.” and 
frequently exhibited at the Academy. Among his 
best-remembered pictures are * The Charge of the 
French Cuirassiers at Waterloo," * The Victory of 
Candahar,” ** The Charge of Scarlett’s Three Hundred," 
* Dareai," “ General Gordon and the Slave Hunters 
of Darfour," “ Heroes of Tugela.” “ For God and the 
king," and“ An Australian Bush Iire.” 
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A PLEA FOR A DAYLIGHT 
LOSING BILL. 


(From the ** Haileyburian.’) 


YE versatile and brainy politicians, 
Ingenious inventors of our law, 
Your scheme to aid our weary mechanicians 
Has one not inconsiderable flaw ; 
The wretched boy at school you've quite forgotten, 
Who rises ere the day is scarce alive! 
What would be more unutterably rotten 
Than prayers at Five ? 


Ye paragons of legislative power, 
Disposers of our poor aud puny fate, 
Why don't ye labour to insert an hour 
Each morn before the fatal hour of eight ? 
Ali! thus your great and noble reputation, 
Enshrined in every heart you'd always keep, 
By giving to the ** rising ” 


generation 
This extra sleep. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


v 


SURGEON: 


Author of The Ivory Hunters," ^ The Voyage of the* Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—THREE MONTHS' LEAVE—ADVENTURES IN WILD WALES. 


ттн all its beautiful squares and boule- 
W vards and its gay and bright appear- 
ance, Doddie thought Alexandria the most 
charming city he had ever seen. | 

Well, it certainly was a change from his 
lonely life on Devil's Island. Doddie saw 
this city years after this in quite another 
aspect. А 

But the Peri, another P. and O., was in 
waiting, and before very long he was afloat 
once more in what poets call " The Blue 
Levant." Could the poet see it sometimes 
when in its wrath, the blueness would be all 
transferred to his own face—he would not 
sec much of it on that of the Levant. 

A touch at Malta; good passage thence, 
any amount of fun, laughing, jollity, and 
stories told on the bridge at midnight, 
through the Straits and into the Atlantic ; a 
look at the old Gib; а storm in the Bay of 
Biscay, splendid behaviour of the Pert; then 
some days after this, early in the morning, 
a rattling of anchor chains, and Doddie 
found himself back once more in Merrie 
England. 

Well. there was money waiting for him at 
the Admiralty, which was then at Somerset 
House—right opposite Short's, to give its 
proper address. 

Long months of leave, which he might 
extend if so minded, were his now. But 
though the train would hive taken him along 
more quickly, Doddie took the steamer to 
Aberdeen, having previously wired and 
found that all was well at home. 

At Aberdeen he stayed but a day to see his 
good old landlady, and then he went down 
to the harbour and found out that his old 
boatman was as hard and as hearty as ever, 
and the boat in excellent trim. The 
weather, too, was glorious, and the wind was 
fair, so— 

“ No trains for me," said our sailor Dod, 

«ТИ go with you. Ah! there is nothing like 
a good boat after all—freedom and fresh 
sir.“ 

And I say wi' you. sir; but, man! hoo 
broon your skin is! I'd almost have ta'en 
ye for a blaik (negro). 

Doddie laughed. 

“ You do get toasted out where I’ve been," 

‘he said. Nay, Ill take the tiller; you 
attend to the sheet.” 

Fine though the forenoon was, it came on 
to blow a bit, the wind veering round to the 
north. This delayed them considerably, and 
Doddie was very glad he had taken plenty 
of provisions, for he still had the habit of 
getting hungry every few hours. 

It was night before they made the lights 
of Bogielea, and one red eye gleaming over 
the sea specially attracted Doddie's atten- 
tion. He knew Aggie was not far away 
from that, probably darning one of her 
father's stockings, and his boat was evidently 
at sea, else the red light would not have been 
there. 

But Doddie, of course, was not expected. 

* Haul her up, my friend, and make fast 
somewhere," said Doddie. ''Then go to 
Munro's and have whatever you like at my 
expense.” 

He walked straight up the beach now 
towards the red light, and on arriving at the 
wee window wetted his finger and rubbed it 
up and down tbe glass. meas 
Then he heard a voice within—it was 
Aggie’s own, and it said, I declare, Jimmie, 
that is Doddles." 


She rushed to the door and threw it open, 
and next moment Aggie was giving him a 
real old-fashioned sisterly hug, while Jimmie 
stood by—voiceless, And positively the 
tears were streaming down the poor little 
mans face. 

They all found their voices soon, however. 

„Mother and father, are they well?“ 

„Lovely,“ said Angie. But your daddy 
is out at sea, and won t be home to-night, and 
your mother has gone to bed. It would be a 
real pity to excite her by waking her. Stay 
here for supper, and then go home with 
Jimmie. He has a nice house now." 

There was some sort of emphasis on that 
little word “‘ now " that Doddie did not quite 
understand just then. 

But Aggie stirred up the fire and com- 
menced cooking the supper, while Jimmie 
the hunchback and Doddie sat down to 
chat; and bullets do not pour more quickly 
from à maxim gun than did the questions 
that Jimmie was asking Doddles. 

And now," said Aggie, fully two hours 
after this, " go right away home, Doddles, 
with your old friend, and mind you both 
come back early in the morning." 

Doddie was tired and soon turned in, but 
next morning he was early up, and as fresh 
as mountain heather. 

He could not help not cing how nicely 
furnished Jimmie's house was, and that 
everything was new and bonnie. 

“ Why. Jim, if I didn't know you are not a 
marrying man, Га really believe you were 
going to get spliced.” 

There came & far-away look into poor 
Jimmie's eves. 

“Ah! Dod,” he said. few there be who 
would wed with a hunchback 2 

He paused for a few seconds. 

Then suddenly and gladsomely—‘ But 
1 is going to take pity on poor little 

im." 

There was handshaking on this declara- 
tion, and congratulations and good wishes, 
and Doddie understood right well then the 
meaning of Aggie's ** now." 

And the fisherman's daughter told him 
that very morning that they had postponed 
the wedding until he should return. 

Doddie found his mother a little changed, 
for there were silver threads mingling with 
the brown of her still luxuriant hair. And 
the lad knew it was his own reported death 
that had brought them there. 

Father's boat returned that evening before 
sunset. Hisson was standing on the beach. 

^ What !—Doddie ? " cried daddy. ` 

- * What !—daddy ? " cried Doddie. 

And there was an end of it. But I must 
say one thing: it is really worth while for any 
boy or young man to go to sea and rough it, 
if only for sake of the welcome he reccives 
when he comes back. 

Prince, the mastiff, looked a bit surprised 
when he first saw Doddie. "Then his joy was 
exuberant, ecstatic, but just a little rough, 
for he threw Doddie on his back, the better 
to lick his ears and cheek and brow. For 
dogs rarely forget a friend ! 

Aggie Ogilvies wedding took place, of 
course, in her father's house, and was just 
real Scoteh and homely. Only the village 
was gay with flags, for she was a great 
favourite ; and there was a dance that same 
night in Paddy Munro's biggest room. 

Jimmie and she went away to Aberdeen 
for a week, and even paid a visit to Auld 


Reckie, but he confessed to Doddie that he 
was precious glad to get home again. 

His new house was on the beach, and there 
was one small wing to it which Ogilvie him- 
self was to inhabit. This was forethought 
on the part of Jimmie, and so Aggie could 
still be her fathers comfort and solace, and 
she still burned the red hyht—the star of 


home, the fisherman called it—when his boat 
was far at sea. 


Three months’ leave! Well, it did seem 
a long time to look forward to, but it passed 
away quickly enough, with one thing or 
another, and Doddie was ready to go on the 
war-path once more. He had no intention 
of extending his leave. Опе isn't paid for 
zeal in the Service, some officers say, and yet 
I think it pays to be zealous all the same, 
and one who is on the spot has always the 
best chance of a good appointment. 

During his leave Doddie had gone to the 
Highlands, where he had many kinsmen and 
relatives, and he received, it is needless to 
say. а real Highland welcome, only slightly 
marred by the fact that he was what the 
Scots call "a poor drinker.’ However, 
there was one advantage even in this: he 
always had a clear head of a morning, and 
therefore could well afford to laugh at the 
stigma of inability to take the“ good willy 
waught " after dinner. 

But the tisher lad turned fisher once again 
many times and oft at Bogielea, and used to 
go out in his father’s boat, and work as well 
as any man on board. Moreover, just for 
the fun of the thing. he went for several days 
to assist a neighbouring farmer and old friend 
to cut down the golden grain. The farmer 
was 80 delighted with this that he appointed 
"the bonnicst lass in a’ the parish " to 
gather and bind for him, and there was any 


amount of laughing and daffing and fun when 
Doddie shouldered the scythe. 


Doddie went back to London, and paid & 
visit to the Medical Director-General. ° 

He said he was glad to sce Dr. George Lees, 
and condescended to shake hands with him. 

But when Doddie, with his usual slap- 
dashness, told this great man that he had 
come up about the choice of a ship—" Home 
Station, I suppose * said the Director. 

" No, sir. I want foreign service. 
C would suit me." | 

The great one smiled, but it was grimly. 
" You are modest," he said sarcastically. 
But you can't have that ship. She is pro- 
mised to a countryman of my own. You 
Scots had your own in old B.'s time. The 
Irish will now have an innings. 

Doddie was astonished at being talked to 
thus. Well," he said, “ I'm taken aback. 
I need not take up more of your time. SIT. 
Do what you please with me—only no home 
station." 

He bowed, and was retiring, when just by 
the door, lying on a chair, he noticed а рат 
of new dog.skin gloves. Now Doddie had 
only that morning bought precisely such & 
pair, so, in his confusion, not to say wrath, 
he picked up the gloves. 

“Those are my gloves, sir," rang out the 
D.G.'s voice with awful emphasis. 

So they are," said Doddie. “ Mine are 
in my pocket—see. Perhaps, sir,” he 
added. I will never have the fingers to fill 


a D.G.’s gloves. But, sir, stranger things 
happen nowadays.” 
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“ Do you wish to insult те?” 

If the cap fits vou," replied Doddie, 
“ vou can wear it and pull it down over your 
shoulders.’ 

* Stay, Dr. Lees," cried the D.G., laughing 
now right heartily, “ You are а bright 
youth. But don't let us quarrel. Shake 
hands. Just choose your station, and write 
to me, and you ll have your ship." 

* 1 owe you an apology, sir, for losing my 
temper. I hope vou forgive me." 

" Nonsense! Good-day ! Off you go and 
enjoy yourself for à week or two in town." 

Strange to say, the very ship that Dod lie 
had applied for, and was refused, never 
crossed the Вау of Biscay. She turned 
turtle there, and foundered with nearly all 
hands. 

Doddie sighed when he heard of it. Alas! 
the loss of that great ship and so many 
gallant fellows o ershadowed for a time every 
heart in England, and in Scotland too. 


“I'm glad.” said Ddddie that same 
evening on which he had paid his visit to 
Somerset House“ I'm glad I had that row 
with the D.G. Неза passionate fellow, but 
à brick for all that, and he is still under the 
impression that he did not behave like a 


. gentleman. He told me, too, to take a week 
about town. I'll have a fortnight, but not 
in town " 


Doddie was wise. Had it been old Bob 
Ridley, he would have come right out of 
Somerset House and crossed the street to 
Short’s, called for a bottle of fizz, and com- 
menced his week about town forthwith. 
And we know what Bob gained by it all! 

“Г run down to Wales,“ said Doddie to 
himself. ‘ One can't think in town.“ 

He threw a few things together—a fishing- 
rod, a book or two, and the Navy List.” 
Then he started. 

It is strange how things turn out some- 
times for ones good—or bad. I am not the 
first, I believe, who has made the same wise 
remark ; in fact, we hear it almost every day. 

There are some fine hills in Wales, and 
beautiful moorlands, and rivers that ripple 
oer rocky beds, and waterfalls, and castles 
and mansions, and all sorts of fine things, 
including fishing. 

So Doddie east anchor at a little romantic 
cottaye near to the banks of a stream, and 
prepared to enjoy himself in his own way. 

Having nothing much to talk about to his 
landlady after dinner, he naturally enough 
plied her with questions as to who lived at 
the various “ seats," the castles, mansions, 
ete., that he came across in his wanderings, 
and to his infinite delight she seemed to know 
everything and everybody. He had only to 
wind her up, as it were, and she babbled like 
& brook. 

About three miles from the cottage, high 
Чр among its rolling woods that were now 

"inning to assume the beauty-tints of 
autumn, stood a lordly-looking mansion. It 
belonged to Lord Somebody, but had been 
rented for some time by a member of Parlia- 
ment in high office, who had not yet returned 
to town, although due there. His name 
and fame were household words. 

But Doddie was only just speaking for 
Speaking’ sake as it were. The bigwigs of 
Parliament weren't much in Doddie's way, 
and he did not forget what Carlyle cynically 
called the House of Parliament——“ a place in 
which 600 jackasses nightly bray.” 

One evening, while returning from a small 

ke with a good basket of fish, Doddie took 
what he thought would be a short cut across 
* wide heathy moorland, about two miles 

m the house in the wood. It was a very 
onely spot where he threw himself down to 
Test and think ; stars were beginning to peep 
Out in the east, and there wasn’t enough 
Wind to lift the fern-fronds. 
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Doddie had not lain long before he became 
aware that some men were approaching. 
He peeped round the corner of the bush, and 
there, sure enough, were two of the ugliest 
villains he had ever seen in his hfe, both 
armed with cudgels. 

He lay perdu now, and listened. 

“They are evidently poachers,” he 
thought. 

When right opposite him, said one—who 
spoke hike an Euglshman—^" Look here, 
mate, do ye feel sure Mr. C will pass 
this way to-night * Is it worth chancing ? " 

“Iss, iss, said the Taffey thus appealed 
to. " Every night he was come this way 
whatsomever. Ah, see, he come now. Don't 
speak. mate. Ве ready.” 

Doddie could now observe, quietly ap- 
proaching the little copse, a tall, somewhat 
elderly figure. His gaze was bent down- 
wards, and he had quite the look of a 
student. 

“This is getting hot," thought Doddic, 
“ These rascals mean robbery, if not murder. 
Well, Ell try to spoil their game.” 

Both fellows sprang forward at onco a 
moment or two after the elderly man had 
passed, and rushed from their shelter. 

Doddie darted after them like a dragon- 
fly. 

None too soon, for Mr. C had already 
been felled by an ugly blow from behind by 
one of the assailants. 

Next moment Doddie was behind him—on 
him, in fact. He had seized his right arm, 
and with a twist well known to surgeons had 
dislocated the shoulder. The bludgeon was 
dropped, and Dod had scarcely time to kick 
it aside when the other villain sprang towards 
him with lifted club. 

That blow never fell, though. Doddie had 
always been a wonderful athlete. and now 
he dashed his fist straight at the fellow's face. 
A beautiful blow, well hit, and scientifically. 
The rascal lay there near Doddie's feet— 
asleep. But the English knave had fled 
howling with pain, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Our hero now partially raised the man 
whom he had rescued, and could see at once 
he had been merely stunned. Doddie did 
what he could for him, and he soon opened 
his eyes, looking confused and sleepy ; and it 
was just at this time that a servant in livery, 
who had been at the village post-oflice with 
letters, put in an appearance. 

" Oh, sir," he cried, “this is my poor 
master. Is he much hurt, sir ? " 

" No," was the answer. And Т am a 
doctor. There were two men attacked him. 
I dislocated the other fellow's shoulder, and 
he has gone howling away to have it reduced, 
lsuppose. Now, you must help Mr. C—— 
home with all despatch. The house is just 
up there, isn't it? 

“ Yes, sir." 

„Well. Pll stand by this rascal till you 
send me assistance." 

There was blood on Mr. C——’s brow 
and hair, but he was sensible enough. 
* You'll come to the Castle,” he said. 

“Tl follow on. Yes, certainly, sir.“ 

Doddie got out his handkerchief and tied 
the prisoner's hands behind his back firmly 
with & true sailor's knot, and that night he 
was lodged in the village prison. 

Probably there is & tide in the affairs 
of every young fellow who wishes to 
advance, “ which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune." 

But how very few young fellows catch it ! 

This little adventure of Doddie's. how- 
ever, proved to be his chance, and he cer- 
tainly did not fail to take advantage of it. 

He found Mr. C—— lying on the sofa, with 
a tall, semi-sad lady—his wife bending over 
hi 


m. 
Mr. C—— laughed. I'm well enough,“ 
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he said, “ to dine heartily, but—I may not be 
allowed." 

Doddie introduced himself, examined his 
patient, and assured the lady that her 
husband was not in the slightest danger. 

"He may go walking and fishing to- 
morrow if he chooses." 

Mr. С held out his hand. 

^ Good-night, come and see me to-morrow 
morning, and, mind, you are booked for 
dinner here in the evening." 

Doddie went away walking on air. If he 
could have a man like this for a friend he 
might, he thought, get any ship he chose, 
just for the asking. 

He found Mr. C at breakfast next 
morning, and very pleased indeed he seemed 
to be to see Dr. Lees. 

"Im very grateful, young sir. 
saved my life, I fully believe. 
you are the Crusoe, aren't you ? 
part of the story. 
me to-night.” 

“ Oh, by the way, sir, I fear I must ask you 
to excuse me. I cannot meet ladies. Ihave 
no evening dress. Only came down to enjoy 
a few days’ leave before joining my ship.” 

“ We'll excuse your dress, but dine here 
you must. You've breakfasted ? Anyhow, 
a down and have some tea and chat. What 
ship?” 

Doddie laughed, and said he had not got 
one yet. 

Then he told him of his interview with the 
D.G., and this amused Mr. C—— very much. 

“ I know him well,” he said. ° A bit hot 
at times, but repents next moment. In 
private life he wears his heart upon his 
sleeve. 

" You make up your mind just where you'd 
like to sail to, and I think I can manage the 
rest." 

It was a very quiet and very pleasant 
evening that was spent, with much conversa- 
tion. But. as became his youth and station 
in life, Doddie spoke but little unless asked 
questions. His host, on the contrary, seemed 
fond of long but well-rounded sentences, and 
appeared not averse to hearing the sound 
of his own voice. 

His wife at last brought him up with a . 
round turn, as Jack would say. 

But, my dear," she said, ve haven't 
heard Dr. Lees say much about his strange 
experiences on the Crusoe island yet." 

“ Oh, yes, Dr. Lees," said the M.P., “ do 
amuse us." 

Then, in simple language, Doddie told Мв. 
strange tale from end to end. 

How wonderful!" said Mr. C—— 
musingly, “and how nicely you speak. 
Бу the way, have you any particular ambi- 

ion ? " 

“ Yes," said Doddie boldly; I'd like to be 
& war correspondent, and an author, as well 
as a sailor surgeon." 

“My жога!” cried Mr. С 
just the lad I wanted. ГІ send you hot. 
foot out to Abyssinia. Some say none of 
our fine soldiers will ever return. You won't 
тіпа not returning, will you, Dr. Lees?“ 

“ Oh, not in the least, sir. But, pardon 


You 
By the way, 

I've heard 
Some more you must tell 


** You're 


me, sir, I didn’t mean to make a роп.” 

^ Others say it will be a picnic on a grand 
scale, or а picnic and pantomime com- 
bined. But off you shall go, and all your 
despatches will come to me. і 


only to pack your traps." 
: (To be continued.) 


So you have 
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ү black bectle had trouble with his 

wrist. He was compelled to see a sur- 
geon, who set the broken bones and stitched 
up the laceration, assuring him that, with 
care, the place would heal in à few weeks. He 
must not attempt to use it on any account. 
It was the left wrist—that was some small 
consolation to him. If it had been the right 
he would have been more disabled. 

To the inquiries of the surgeon, as to the 
inquiries of the mine manager, he made the 
same reply—that the wrist had been caught 
and jammed by a door; atrue statement so 
far as it went, but not sufficient to their 
thinking to account for the extent of the 
injuries, unless, indeed, the door was a trap- 
door, and a ponderous one. Even then it 
must have come down upon his wriat with 
great force, Ніз companions did not betray 
him. Fortheir own ends they kept the matter 
quiet, and the surgeon and the mine manager 
forbore to press for further information. 

Cucaracho regretted that he had revealed 
the secret to his comrades. All the more did 
ho regret it when they resented his attempt 
to forestall them. They called him a fool 
and a bungler, and cursed him heavily ; but 
he had shared the secret with them, and now 
he must share the spoil. Had he been more 
astute, and kept his own counsel, he might 
have stolen the jewel and appropriated what 
it would fetch to his own vile uses. That 
chance he had given away ; hecould not now 
recall it, and he must abide the consequences. 

His private midnight venture had sown 
distrust in their minds, and while they were 
perfectly willing to join him in any desperate 
plan for the stealing of the emerald, he knew 
that they would watch him with suspicion 
and prevent him from obtaining more than 
an equal share with thom. 

Apart from his chagrin at the impartation 
of the secret, and in addition to his desire 
to secure the emerald, a fiery hatred to the 
man who had baulked him in his purpose 
began to burn within his breast. He longed 
for the opportunity to be even with him, to 
take a terrible revenge. When, upon coming 
down in the morning, he found that the padre 
and Mike and Terence had left, and were 
already some hours on their journey, and 
that all the three were well mounted, he was 
obliged to defer immediate action. He was 
not prepared for it even if his comrades would 
have joined him in the pursuit. His wrist 
needed attention. He knew, however, that 
Mike and Terence, with the other two they 
had spoken of, were the padre's guests, and 
he thought that they might be remaining 
with him some little time. While he and his 
comrades would have had no scruples in 
suddenly forsaking the service of Esteban de 
Olmedo, if that would in any way have served 
their purpose, they considered it would be 
best to remain, and await the return of their 
master to the mine. Once at the mine, 
they could easily ascertain whether the 
strangers were yet at the manse, and form 
their plans accordingly. 

During the next three or four days, having 
nothing else to do, the black beetle brooded 
over the damage to his wrist, and fed the 
flames of his revenge against the Irishman ; 
his companions went off to the low casinos, 
and enjoyed themselves after their own 
fashion. Ho would have gone with them 
if the damage had been slight, and he could 
have concealed it. But the sight of the 
splints would have elicited unpleasant in- 

quiries, and of these, often with the tongue 
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in the cheek and а smile that was exaspera- 
ting, he had had enough already. The story 
of how he had been caught, although the 
emerald would not be mentioned, would 
have gone the round of such resorts as he and 
his companions favoured, and he would have 
been set down as a common thief. Not 
that that would have mattered much to those 
who listened to the tale; what would have 
mattered would have been the silly way 
in which he had fallen into a trap. And all, 
as they would have supposed, for а mere 
trifle. Therefore he stayed in. He did not 
like it. Out of sight and hearing, the other 
two would discuss him, perhaps put their 
heads together and concoct some scheme to 
deprive him of his share. He distrusted 
them, but he was obliged to let them go ; 
and, swearing softly and brooding deeply, 
he awaited in solitariness the summons of 
Sehor Esteban to return to the mine. 

The summons came, and away they went, 
the three half-castes attending to the mulcs 
and the master riding at his leisure. The day 
after their arrival the padres messenger 
came in with his request to the senor to go 
down to the manse. The object of the visit, 
as Cucaracho discovered from the messenger, 
was the purchase of the silver. He plied him 
with questions, but failed to find out when 
the strangers were leaving or where they 
intended to go. The messenger did not 
know. But the drovers, who brought the 
silver on the following day, were more com- 
municative. In conversation with the 
padre's servants, who were in a hurry to get 
them away, they learned that the padre 
was to start for Iquique immediately after 
breakfast, and that later in the day his guests 
would be leaving for Callao. "That was the 
reason for the hurry. When these tidings 
reached the ear of Cucaracho, he decided to 
follow the four, fall upon them in some 
lonely part of the mountains, possess himself 
of the emerald and whatever else they had 
which might be worth the taking, and retire 
to one of the neighbouring seaport towns to 
spend his share of the ill-gotten gains. 

For it would only have to be a share after 
all. He could not hope, unaided, to over- 
come the four, nor could he hope to elude 
or deceive his two companions. They must 
go with him, to help him, and because they 
knew the secret. But could he trust them? 
They were villains like himself. They 
might play falsely. He, too, might be 
knocked on the head in the mountains, and 
what was due to him as the discoverer of the 
secret, and the originator of the scheme, be 
divided between them. He would counter- 
balance their designs and make surer work 
of it by admitting other two to a know- 
ledge of the secret, and enlist their assistance 
in the carrying out of the scheme. These 
other two he could attach to his own interests, 
and five would be better than three, even if 
the shares were less. Five would be ample 
to overcome the strangers, two of whom 
were mere boys: and, in some secluded spot 
far away among the hills, they might be wiped 
out, tumbled over the rocks as carrion, and 
the condors which would flock to the ghastly 
meal would soon remove all traces of the 
terrible crime. And во it came to pass that 
on the day following the departure of the 
padre for Iquique and his guests for Callao, 
five men—three half-castes, a Spaniard, and 
a nondescript—were missing from the mine. 

They did not intend to fall upon the party 
(оо вооп. To allay any suspicion that might 
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be aroused by their disappearance, they 
wanted them to get clear away from the 
village, into the midst of new surroundings, 
where they were altogether unknown. A 
dark deed, such as they contemplated, would 
be safer done at a distance. News of it 
might travel back to the village ; probably 
it would; but, by that time, they would be 
off with the boot v. separated along the towns 
of the coast, and each one squandering his 
plunder in the way that suited him best. And 
it would be safer to take the party unawares. 
Secrecy was essential to success. They must 
creep up to them, if that were possible, and 
strike hard, with no thought of mercy, and 
leaving no survigor to tell the tale. It must 
be a clean sweep of all the four. When they 
had finished with them the condors would do 
the rest. 

They had no difficulty in coming upon their 
tracks. In the second Indian village they 
passed through, plausibly pretending that 
they were friends of the party, and assuming 
a desire to accompany them, they were 
informed of the route they had taken and 
guided on their way. ‘Twice, during the next 
three days, they thought they had lost them, 
but each time they recovered the trail. On 
the sixth day they sighted them, in the 
depths of a barranca, and, remaining hidden 
themselves, they watched them climb the 
opposite side and resume their journey across 
the plateau. The others were for striking at 
once, in the darkness of the night following. 
where, far up the mountain side, they could 
see the glimmering of their camp fire. But 
the black beetle held them back. The place 
was not lonely enough. There was an 
Indian village at the foot of the slope. Every 
Indian village after the second one they had 
carefully avoided. They preferred to keep 
their movements a profound secret. Cuca- 
racho assured them that their chance would 
come within the next two days. From ths 
point the pursuit became hotter. The men 
were growing impatient. The sight of the 
prey sent the blood bounding through their 
veins, On the seventh day they became lcs 
cautious, and at one time they were within 
an ace of betraying themselves. ‘Through а 
wild and solitary country they were now 
following, with not & village in view, and. 
when the eighth morning dawned, they deter- 
mined that the deed should be done that day. 

Mike, on the top of the pass, was pointing 
out to his companions the shimmering waters 
of Lake Titicaca, and they were congratulat- 
ing themselves on the near accomplishment 
of the first part of their journey, when, turn- 
ing his eyes in the opposite direction, Quiller s 
attention was arrested by a movement in 
the bend of a hollow below them. His quick 
eyes detected an evil face peering at them 
from the shelter of a rock which well-nigh 
blocked the passage. Almost as soon as It 
was seen the face was withdrawn, and Quiller 
wondered for a moment whether his eyes had 
deceived him. No, he felt sure that he had 
seen it. The malignant leer upon it made 
the image more distinct. An uncomfortable 
sensation remained with him that the face 
boded no good. The others, when he did not 
turn again, looked round also, and were 
surprised to observe Quillers rigid figure 
and the alert and intent expression of his 
face. 

“ What is it, Quiller ? " asked Mike. 

* Hush ! " said Quiller, surmising that the 
hollow would act as a speaking tube, and 
that ordinary sounds would carvy far in the 
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silence of the mountains. He drew them 
behind an overhanging rock and told them, 
in a low whisper, what he had seen. 

“ Sure, and it's an ugly place to be caught 


in," responded Mike, glancing at the rock ` 


and then down the farther side of the pass. 
" We must put ourselves on the definsive. 
See to your wipons. Tis no mortal use 
scramblin' down there. 
em !—wan face may turn to a dozen, bad 
luck to em !—and we can fight better, if it 
comes to fightin’, from an iminence. Here's 
the citadel,” and he patted the face of the 
rock. Up ye go, bhoys!’’ And he helped 
Terence and Will into an angle, whence they 


We re better above : 
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could climb to the summit, and he and Quiller 
speedily followed them. 

“ There are three of 'em," whispered Will, 
lying flat upon the rock and looking down 
the pass. 

oe Four,” 
beside him. 

" Where ? " asked Quiller, wriggling for- 
ward and following the direction of the lad a 
eyes. 

“There!” answered Terence, excitedly, 
“just in the curve av the hollow. And, 
bedad, there's another!“ 

“Five, by jabers! " said Mike, who was also 
in position by this time; “ and Why, 


said Terence, who was laid 
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that's the black beetle, the wan wid the 
bandage twisted round his dirty wrist, and 
two of the others are the half-castes that 
were stayin’ wid him at Lucio’s. And, 
begorra, there's the Spaniard, Donstano, 
and Adan, the drover, a villainous lot and 
allfromthe mine. Faith, and they must have 
thracked us all the way. А bastely scrim- 
mage we're in for wid a scoundrelly lot like 
that. Are your wipons ready? 

Quiller and Terence nodded grimly, and 
Will whispered * Yes." 

“ Then blaze away when I tell ye—not 
before." 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER X.— MR. THOMPSON IS GREATLY DISCOMFITED. 


HATEVER may have been the cause, 
the occupants of Craig Ddu were no 
more favoured by midnight visits from 
burglars or any other undesirable gentry. 
Jack Rowlands and Bruce continued to 
arrive at the house every evening for quite 
а month, departing for the farm again after 
breakfast ; but this vigilance proved need- 
less after the last attempt. Meanwhile the 
black idol reposed in safety beneath the flat 
stone in front of the tool-house. 

Does dad say when he is coming home, 
mother?“ asked Trevor one day after the 
post had arrived. 

Mrs. Meredith was reading a letter from 
her husband, and her face bore a troubled 
expression. 

No, dear," she replied. ‘‘ He fears he 
wil be abroad longer than he at first 
thought. Read the letter, and you will see 
the reason." 

Trevor took the thin sheets and perused 
them gravely. Most of the news was of a 
character similar to that conveyed in former 
letters, but one piragraph in particular 
startled him. 

“ You remember what I wrote about the 
sale of my property here. I did not bank 
the money, as you subsequently advised me 
to do by letter, but invested most of it in 
diamonds. Money in this form is more 
portable, and I thought that on my arrival 
in England I might sell the stones at a profit. 
However, I am now sorry I did not take 
your advice, because the diamonds, which I 
thought safely hidden, have been stolen. I 
was not aware of my loss until a few weeks 
ago, and I hesitated to tell you, thinking I 
might recover them in time. I shall stay 
out here a month or вэ longer, in the hope 
that some clue may be discovered.” 

Trevor's face became very long indeed 
when he read that piragraph. 

Oh, mother," hc cried, `* what a lot of 
money to lose! I hope dad will be able to 
recover it.“ 

It was bad news certainly, but Mrs. 
Meredith said it might have been worse. 
They were rich enough to bear a heavy 
loss without being greatly inconvenienced 
thereby. Should her husband return home 
safe and sound ehe could wish for nothing 
better, and -the only sorrow she felt was 


jocasioned by the thought that owing to his ` 


088 her husband would be kept abroad for 
5 longer time. So she immediately wrote to 
Captain Meredith urging him to return as 
zoon as he possibly cou'd, and not to run 
into danger by attempting to recover his 
stolen property. 


he summer visitors had long since de- 


parted from Llandewi, and the waste of sands 
had returned to its normal desolate con- 
dition. The boatmen of the ferry lounged 
idly by the station gates, waiting for a chance 
passenger who wished to cross the river to 
Penstephan. During the summer they had 
scarcely a minute of the day to themselves, 
but now, like so many Othellos, their 
occupation seemed gone. 

Trevor spent much of his time at Talcen 
Farm, trudging thither through the lanes 
strewn with russet autumn leaves. He was 
beginniny to feel his long holiday irksome ; 
all study was denied him and his books were 
far away in London. Nevertheless, his 
prolonged sojourn at the little bracing 
village had done him an incalculable amount 
of good. He had put on flesh, his muscles 
were firm, and his chest was broad and 
strong. Coupled with his six feet of stature, 
the boy of sixteen was more than a match 
for a man ten years his senior. 

Mr. Jones still lived at the“ Nest," and 
there Trevor frequently found him busy with 
his manuscripts. Ап occasional trip in the 
Saucy Sally out to the bay was indulged in 
by the twain, and though the salt wind was 
rougher and more inclined to buffet than 
Caress, a8 was its wont in the summer, the 
expeditions proved more exhilarating. 

“You can keep а secret, Trevor, I 
know," said Mr. Jones, as they were one 
day plunging over the bar in the little 

at. 

* Mum’s the word," replied Trevor. 

“ I’m going to London next week.“ 

“Then take me with you!” laughed the 
boy. “І should just like to show myself to 
Dr. Llewellyn. I warrant he'd think me 
strong enough to begin working up for a 
scholarship." 

Mr. Jones laughed aloud— 


Trevor, wait a little longer, 
Till the little wings grow stronger. 
Trevor too shall fly away.’ 


What do you think of that advice ?" ho 
added. 

" You needn't misquote Tennyson in 
order to complete the rubbing-in process," 
grumbled his companion. “ But tell me, 
what are you going to London for? That's 
the secret, I suppose—not the mere fact of 
your going." 

* Yes. My business there is the secret," 
replied Mr. Jones. “ Well, I am going to 
see the King." 

"'The King?" 
lously. 

„Ves, the King. And why not? I'ma 
loyal subject, 1 suppose ? " and the grey- 


echoed Trevor incredu- 


haired man laughed as joyously as a school- 
boy as he sang— 


Soon we'll be in London town— 
Sing, my lads, yo-ho-o! 

See the king in a golden crown~— 
Sing, my lads, yo-ho!’ 


Come, Trevor, join in the chorus!” 
And the two sang lustily— 


" Heaveoh! On we go! Sing, my lads, yo-ho !^ 


Merrily the Saucy Sally rose and curtseyed 
to the waves as her crew sang the old вопр. 
But Mr. Jones would not explain the purpose 
of his visit to the King. So Trevor had to 
rest content, 

I wish Mr. Thompson could know of it," 
he chuckled. “ He was mad enough when 
Lord Grongar sent his motor-car to take 
you up to Grongar Castle. I believe he 
thinks you are some sort of an impostor, 
claiming the honours rightly due to another 
man." 

Mr. Jones shook his head sadly. “I can- 
not understand his attitude. He has risen 
to a good position, he has an extensive 
practice, and has made a small fortune. 
And all this by his own unaided efforts, for 
which I do him honour. His parents were 
a8 poor as mine, and I remember when the 
both of us used to run bare-legged to school. 
He was a nicelittle fellow in those days, but 
he has grown to be a pompous, arrogant, and 
overbearing little tyrant.”’ 

But why is he so unfriendly towards 
you?” 

“I have no idea. But there, we've had 
more than enough of an unpleasant topic. 
The landing-place is not far off, so be ready 
with the anchor.“ 

The i at last came when Mr. Jones 
took his departure for the metropolis, and 
Trevor was left to beguile the time as best 
he could. He greatly wondered what the 
business was that had taken Mr. Jones to 
London, but guess as he might he could find 
no satisfactory solution. 

“You may вее all about it in the news- 
papers," Mr. Jones had said laughingly to : 
him; and so he had gone regularly every 
morning to the shop of that universal 
provider, Mrs. Lewis, to get the paper. 

A few days had passed when, one morning, 


` he ‘strolled down to the village as usual and 


called at the shop. 

Papers in yet, Mrs. Lewis ? ” he asked. 

Ves, sir. Please to take one from the 
corner there." 

Trevor selected his paper and sat down on 
a large box, being in a hurry to see if there 
were any news of his absent friend. He 
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turned at once to the “ Court Intelligence,” 
and at once lighted on the paragraph he was 
in search of. 

“The King has conferred the honour of 
Knighthood upon Professor Robert Jones, 
of the Atheneum Club and of the ‘ Nest,’ 
Liandewi, South Wales, for his distinguished 
archeological researches.” 

There was a further account in another 
column, but Trevor did not wait to read 
more, He started to his feet in great excite- 
ment, narrowly escaping a large box of eggs 
that stood open on the ground. 

“ Good news, Mrs. Lewis ! " he exclaimed 
joyously. 

" Whatever's the matter, sir!“ cried the 
worthy dame. 

But before he could reply Mrs. Richards 
came in for a “ Half-pound of nice streaky 
bacon, cut thin." 

* You seem mighty pleased, sir," sho 
remarked after atating her needs. 

“So he is,” said Mrs. Lewis. 
seen some good news in the paper." 

“ Rather!” replied Trevor. Mr. Jones 
is made a Knight." 

“What Mr. Jones is that?“ asked Mrs. 
Richards, “Do you mean your Mr. 
Jones?“ . 

“My Mr. Jones ?" laughed Trevor. “I 
mean Mr. Jones of the Nest.“ 

* Not Bob Jones, surely." 

Trevor nodded, and the two women 
gasped in amaz?ment. 

“ Woll, to tnink of that now ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Lewis, putting down the knife with 
which she was slicing the bacon. “ To think 
of that now, and his poor old mother keeping 
this same blessed shop in days gone by that 
I've got now." 

„It's the same man, nevertheless," said 
Trevor. ‘‘ He told me when he went away 
that he was going to see the King." 

“ And you've kept it all to yourself," was 
the comment of Mrs. Lewis. She felt 
aggrieved that she had been robbed of a 
splendid topic with which to supply the 
village gossips. “ Fancy him being made a 
Knight!“ 

„A Knight is higher than a Barron: ite, 
isn't it ?" asked Mrs. Richards. 

“ No, they're one and the same thing. I 
think,’ explained Mrs. Lewis hastily, 
anxious to display her knowledge of mundane 
allairs. °“ Isn't that so, sir?” 

“Not exactly," replied Trevor. “A 
Baronet is higher than a Knight in one 
sense.“ 


Just then a figure darkened the door, and 
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Mr. Thompson entered for his paper to read 
on his way to the town by train. 

Morning. morning, to you all," he said 
briskly. “ Ull take my paper, if you please, 
Mrs. Lewis.” 

„They're in the corner, sir. You'll find 
some good news, sir, about Bob Jones." 

„ H'm! Much good there is about him!” 
was the ungracious reply. Well, what is 
this great news?“ 

“You'll find it in the column of * Court 
Intelligence.“ Trevor informed him drily. 

Mr. Thompson begin to open his paper, 
but Mrs. Lewis could not wait any longer. 
She felt she would explode if she did not vive 
vent to the intelligence that seethed within 
her, struggling to escape. 

He's been to Windsor to see the King," 
she almost shiieked, © and the King's gone 
and made a Knight of our Bob Jones." 

The effect of her broadside was startling. 
Mr. Thompson stepped back in astonish- 
ment, but, alas! the egg box stood in tho 
way. The side of the box arrested the 
progress of his legs, but his body rapidly 
continued the backward motion, with the 
result that the unfortunate man sat down 
suddenly upon the fragile contents, 


Crack! Squash-sh-sh! 
* Oh, lawks! Them's my eggs for the 
week, Mr. Thompson!" screamed Mrs. 


Lewis, in horrified amazement. 

The helpless man, sitting wedged in 
between the sides of the box, looked the 
pee of impotent wrath and amazement. 
So ludicrous was the sight that both Mrs. 
Richards and Trevor shrieked with laughter. 

'* Your ороз, indeed!“ roared Mr. Thomp- 
воп, struggling to extricate himself from 
his undignitied position. Your eggs! 
Blow your eggs!” 

“ Blow them? Too late for that!” 
roared Trevor, who was doubled up with 
а paroxysm of laughter. “ Don't you wish 
they had been blown first ? " and he sank 
back upon & sack of beans, giving full play 
to his merriment. 

Mrs. Richards had collapsed upon a 
convenient chair, shrieking and giggling 
hysterically. Mrs. Lewis alone, with Mr. 
Thompson, viewed the matter in a different 
light. 

“ Confound you!“ roared Mr. Thompson. 
“ Help me to get out of this mess." 

The peals of laughter were not allowed to 
be long unanswered, for soon a small crowd 
collected at the shop door. "Trevor. sub- 
duing his mirth as best he could, seized tho 
lawyer by the shoulders and, placing a foot 

(To be contínued.) 
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firmly upon the box, pulled him up. He had 
not quite recovered his equilibrium when 
Trevor, thinking he was safely on his feet, 
unloosed his grasp. The result was that Mr. 
Thompson once again sat down heavily upon 
the conglomeration of hay, egg-shell, yolk, 
and albumen. 

Again there burst forth loud peals of 
laughter, augmented by the spectators 
gathered at the door. Bill Davies, the pilot, 
who happened to be passing, saw it all and 
entered the shop with a broad grin on lus face. 

* You seem a bit fond of the game," he 
remarked. °“ Here, give me а hand," and 
he jerked the wrathful lawyer to his feet. 
Mr. Thompson stood and glared at them 
all indignantly. His coat and nether 
garments were in а pitiable condition, 
plastered with yolk and glistening with 
white of egg. whi'st bits of shell and straw 
adhered to him in places. 

“ Dearie me, Mr. Thompson, what a state 
you're in!" wailed Mrs. Lewis. Come 
into the kitchen and let me wipe the egg off 
of you, there's a dearie.” 

In make you rue this day!“ he roared. 
“That box of eggs was put there as a trap 
for me! Don't answer me! It was, I tell 
you, and I shall expect you to pay for a new 
suit of clothes for me.” 

Mrs. Lewis bridled at the words. 

“What do you mean, lawyer Thomp- 
son?" she exclaimed. “ You take care 
what you say, my man, for, lawyer or no 
lawyer, I'll make you call back them words 
about my setting a trap for you.” 

“ But," began Mr. Thompson, when she 
paused to take breath. 

And then.“ she continued shrilly. paying 
no regard to his interruption, " to tell ine, a 
poor widow, that he expects me to buy him 
a new suit! Let me tell you that happy 
they be who don't expect anything, for 
they won't be disappointed.” 

we But M 


* And you a rich lawyer, rolling in gold. 


to ask me to help to buy your clothes! 
Yes," she continued, raising her voice, as he 
turned hastily to depart, “that’s what it 
comes tome to buy your new suit!" 

He turned to the door, shaking his fist in 
impotent rage. and fled, batted in the wordy 
strife. Mrs. Lewis sped round the corner of 
her counter and rushed to the door. 


“ГИ send in the bill for them eggs," sho 


cried after his retreating figure, “ and ГЇЇ 
sce that I'm paid for them too." 

Then she returned flushed and triumphant, 
for she felt that hers was the victory. 
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W* walked up a ravine, which the Okto- 
nians call their park, crossed the rail- 
way, and got on to the moor just above tho 
station. Jt was a kind of reconnaissance. 
Dickie was occupied mainly with the map, 
“making plans for the morrow,’ be said. 
Away to the right was the Artillery Camp, 
and, as we were out for information, we read 
all the notice boards in the neighbourhood. 
From the first we learned that it is dangerous 
to go on the moor when the artillery are 
practising, which event is notified to all 
whom it may concern by the hoisting of a 
red flag on the summit of Yes Tor. Another 
board informed us that if we picked up any 
stray shells which we might find on the moor, 
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Wo did во at our own risk, as they were 
addicted to “ busting " at short notice. We 
also gathered that even if the shells did not 
blow us up à magistrate might do 80, as we 
should be liable to be proseouted for having 
old iron in our possession, On reading the 
announcements, Diokie said that he was 
certainly going to keep all the fossils he 
found, and turned from the boards to the 
moorland solitudes above us. I ignored his 
joke, for, between ourselves, I did not see it 
for а day or two. I don't suppose you have 
seen it yet. 

We passed a lot of Tommies on the moor. 
Work seemed to be over for the day, and 
they were climbing the hills and rocks and 


eating whortleberries quite like human 
beings. When we were fairly among the 
heather we walked up the slope on our right 
to the top of Rough Tor, a baby hill just 
over 1,500 feet high, Dickie spread out the 
map on a rock, and we located most of the 
places between Okehampton and the Bristol 
Channel, Then we sketched out а pro- 
gramme for the next week. А 

“ We had better see as much as possible 
of Dartmoor while it is fine,” said the 
sagacious Dickie. They have evidently 
had a long spell of dry weather here, and we 
shall get across the bogs pretty easily. 


it rains later on we can turn our attention 


to the low country.” 


“That 
RTI, 
all. 
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“That means a day on the moor 
to-morrow. All right, sir. Your Mac is 
ready. 


On the way back Dickie seemed to be 
thinking hard about something. 1 feared it 
was going to be a joke, but he said mildly, 
„Let's see, what's the date? 

* August 12th, of course," I answered. 


“ Then to-morrow will be the d 

“Thirteenth, stupid," said I, rather 
smartly, as I thought. 

Dickie leapt at his chance eagerly.‘ H'm, 


I don't know about that if to-morrow is to 
be Yes-Tor-day.” 

Next morning we packed up some grub, 
and climbed the hill as far as the camp. about 
500 feet up, you know, just after a break- 
fast of the usual size. As soon as we reached 
the camp the top of Yes Tor came into sight, 
and there—if that beastly red flag wasn't 
flying gaily in the breeze ! 

Words failed me altogether. 

* Looks as if we're done," was the best 
remark Dickie could think of. Oh, here 
comes an ornament of the R. H. A. Let us 
gather information," 

Mes, sir, they are firing. You cannot 
go on the moor to-day." 

But surely they are not firing all ways 
at once. Which ranges are they using 
to-day ? " 

“TI don't know, I am sure. But after 
firing at one range they often switch round 
and tire in another direction. It is not likely 
that vou would get hit by a shell, but you 
might. Besides, they place sentries all 
round the moor, and they would be sure to 
turn you back before you got far." 

“ Well. Mac, I don't want you to be blown 
up at present, and, when I do, I can manage 
it myself.” (Cheek, this, I thought.) * We 
too, will switch round, and unclimb those 
500 feet. How's the breakfast?“ 

“J feel a hit sick," I answered, but it 
isn't the breakfast. Don't talk to me, or І 
may say something nasty." 

We got down below the railway again, 
and I think that even his lordship felt rather 
mad, especially when we found out that 
there was another flag lower down, which we 
might have seen without climbing the hill at 
all. But Dickie isn't а bad hand at recon- 
structing a programme, and a short study 
of the map was enough for him. He turned 
round to the left by the railway station, and 
we soon got on to a jolly terrace walk on the 
slopes above the West Okement. I don't 
Suppose that many of you have had the 
Senge to notice that Okehampton is just 
Okementone, from the rivers (for there are 
two, the East and West Okement) on which 
it stands. The West Okement, like all the 
other Devonshire rivers worth mentioning, 
comes down from Dartmoor, and keeps on 
coming down whether the artillery are firing 
or not. 

We soon reached Meldon viaduct, where 
the main South Western line crosses the 
valley by an iron bridge two hundred feet 
above the river. The path up the stream 
looked promising, but it led right up towards 
the moor, and we reluctantly turned the 
other way, consoling ourselves with a glass 
of milk at a farmhouse close by. We then 
took a westerly course, towards a place 
named Weeks-in-the-Moor. Dickie said that 
the map hadn’t been revised for some time, 
and that he expected it was now called 

ears-in-the-Moor, unless it had moved in 
themeantime. Ithought this remark rather 
feeble especially as we never got to the place 
at all Instead, we traversed some Devon- 
shire lanes full of very dusty ferns, 
Lrubbed among the furze and heather, and 
sneered at the artillery booming away 
beyond Yes Tor. 

After lunch we found a place called Kig- 

ге, but that was all we did find, for 
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Dickie got mixed up with his map, and then 
we both got mixed up with a stream which 
wandered in all directions at once. At last, 
after much trespassing, we came to a 
farmhouse, and asked where we were. 

" There bain't no name to this place," was 
the reply. No wonder we cannot find our 
way, then," said Dickie gravely. ‘ Do you 
make tea in this nameless and unexplored 
region? 

They did. and, while it was being got ready, 
Dickie indicated three spots on the map, 
and said that we were at one of them, but 
he couldn't tell which, When we started 
otf again he soon eliminated two of them, 
because we did not come to a road on the 
left, and so we rediscovered our whereabouts. 
I think he learnt that dodge from Sherlock 
Holmes, who inferred correctly that he must 
be sitting on his hat because he had elimin- 
ated all possibility of its being elsewhere. 

A sharp tramp across country brought us 
to Okehampton Church, quite unexpectedly, 
as far as I was concerned, for I thought we 
were miles away, Dickie knew all about it, 
but that was beceuse he spent half the time 
gazing at the Her. Even then he had to 
ask a labourer the way once, and he got a 
neat reply. | 

" Wunnerful things them maps is, when 
you understand em. Now, I don't take no 
count of em myself.” 

We found on getting into the “town” 
again that the firing always stops at three 
o'clock, so in the evening we turned our 
attention to the moor. Our object was to 
explore the East Okement, which creeps 
quietly into the place by the park, There 
is a little path, which most people cannot 
find, running along the valley, by a mill 
stream and through some fields. I found 
it first go, and was soon escorting Dickie 
through the Charity Lands," where 
©“ Trespassers will be prosecuted." We came 
to a viaduct where the railway crosses the 
river, and then got into some topping woods, 
worth going miles to see. 

The path was about half as wide as 
Dickie's foot. We had to scramble along, 
up and down, over the rocks and under the 
branches. The river rushed and roarcd 
away down in the wood on our left. Some- 
times we caught a glimpse of a fall or a slide, 
but often we could not see the water at all. 
I let Dickie go first. so that he might get all 
tho spiders’ webs across his face. They do 
tickle so ! І 

Presently we came to what you might call 
a clearing, and, as even our little path 
seemed to vanish altogether in the recesses 
of the wood, we crossed the river by a line 
of stepping-stones and continued our walk 
on the opposite bank. The valley we were 
in is called West Cleave, and we found it 
ripping. The woods were all on the western 
side, and we were now on the open moor on 
the east bank. We got among some furze 
and heather that was really decent, all in 
full bloom, and Dickie wanted real colour 
photography invented so that he could take 
the red and gold away with him. Then we 
came to a place where there were thousands 
of blocks of granite all over the hillside, and 
it was “eyes right," or we should have 
stepped into some pretty big holes. It was 
boggy, too, for we followed the stream 
closely, so we crossed to the western side 
and scrambled up a rocky hill, through the 
great boulders. On reaching the summit 
we found that we might as well have stayed 
where we were, for there was a path just 
above us which we had not seen, but which 
ran for a long distance parallel with the 
river, Dickie asked what I meant by not 
telling him about the path, but I answered 
that I had been busy listening to his rhap- 
sodies about the heather, and so could not 
look at the map. 
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When we got to Cullever’s Steps wo 
turned along a track that runs between 
Rough Tor and another tor that by any 
name would be beautiful, but does not seem 
to possess a title at all. On our left a little 
mountain stream came tumbling down a 
rocky valley, just like the stream by the 
path from Watendlath to Rosthwaite. I 
am not going to tell you where those places 
are; if you have read your B. O. P.“ 
carefully, as you ought todo, you will know. 

When we were nearing home we met 
an intelligent young artilleryman, whom I 
questioned closely. 

“ Will the artillery be firing to-morrow ? ” 
I asked him. 

No, to-morrow is Saturday, ard they 
do not practise on Saturday unless it has 
been very wet during the week. We shall 
be firing again on Mor.day, but not after 
that." 

" What do you mean ? ” 

Why, we are going away after Morday, 
so there will be no more firing." 

“ Hooray!” I exclaimed, ard he smiled. 
“I don't mind you, you know, but I don't 
like your footling shells. Good evening." 

“Now that's all right," I continucd, 
turning to my friend Dickie; we can make 
our expedition to Cranmere Pool." 

We were anxious to go to Cranmere Pool 
soon, because all the guide-books, local 
people, and other ignoramuses agrecd that 
it was difficult to find, but quite easy to get 
be-boggcd in the attempt.  Be-bogged is a 
word of my own, but 1 don't think it is 
beyond your intelligence." On no account 
Should the journey be undertaken without a 
competent guide. We decided that this 
was all tommy rot. (I am not quite sure 
whether you put a capital T for Tommy when 
you say Tommy rot: I rather think not. 
Dickies seven-volume dictionary doesn't 
give the word at all.) 

" We have a compass and a map," said 
Dickie, and maps are wunnerful things, 
when you understand 'em." 

The morning was cloudy and cool, but 
fine. When Mrs. Biddecombe brought in 
our cream (Devonshire) she told us that 
there was a nice air, and that from the state 
of the glass she expected it to be fine. 

" Glass ? " said Dickie. “ I did not know 
you had a glass. I should like *o consult it 
Sometimes," 

Well, sir," said good Mrs. Biddecombe, 
* I haven't a glass of my own, but I always 
go by the one on the top of the Wesleyan 
chapel It points to the east this morning. 
You can see it plainly from your bedroom 
window." 

I simply had to do something, 80 I choked, 
and even Dickie looked as if he were longing 
to explode. Confusion of thought," he 
said to me, when she had left the room, and 
I had stopped aching, “ from glass we get to 
pane, and во to vane. Well, an east wind on 
Dartmoor ought to give us a fine day. Put 
those bananas in the case, and we will be off.” 

There was joy in our innocent hearts 
when the summit of Yes Tor peeped over 
the nearer hills, and we saw that it was 
flagless. The moor, however, was by no 
means uninhabited. Far away, on the 
heather, right up the long dark valleys, ог · 
outlined against the sky as they came over 
the hills, were teams of artillery horses, with 
waggons and drivers. They came trotting 
along the rough tracks, made by themselves, 
jolting over the granite blocks and raising 
clouds of dust as they came. Horsemen 
galloped around, shouting orders from time 
to time. А rattling waggon drew near to us. 

What on earth is in it? І asked. “It 
looks as if it were fullof people standing on 
their heads. Look at all those legs sticking 


upinto the air. "They are bringing home the - 
slain.“ 
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" Nonsense," said the dignified one; but I 
was not far out after all. The artillerymen 
were collecting their targets—hundreds of 
wooden dummy men, with spikes in their 
feet to make them stand upright. Their 
heads and legs were painted white, and their 
bodies black, so that they looked like the 
remains of half a dozen footer teams in a 
generally mixed-up condition, 

„The R. H. A. are sending on their luggage 
in advance," I observed, and I don't think 
much of it." 

We crossed to the eastern side of Rough 
Tor, and then got on to the slope below Yes 
Tor and above Blackhaven Brook. It was a 
fine route, the track leading us farther and 
farther away from civilisation, up into the 
recesses of the hills, After a time we came 
to New Bridge, where we crossed the stream 
as another waggon-load of dummies passed 
us. Then, according to Dickie, came Carter's 
Clitters, but he could not tell me who Carter 
was, or what was supposed to represent his 
“ elitters." I rather suspected that clitters 
ar» the rocks which are scattered over the 
hillsides on both banks of the stream. If во, 
Carter did a good deal of clittering " in his 
time. We passed & number of patches of 
burnt heather, and it soon occurred to the 
agile brain of Dickie that the fires were caused 
by bursting shells, fragments of which were 
lying around among the heather. There 
were big holes in the ground, too, which were 
unmistakably due to explosions. 

“ On the whole," observed my sage com- 
panion, “ I think we did well to keep off the 
moor yesterday. They evidently switched 
the guns on to this particular valley.” 

We came before long to Okement Hill, 
where the track ascended the ridge in front. 
We followed it to the summit of the hill, and 
then turned aside to look at a lot of targets, 
which had not yet been fetched away. The 
ground all round was strewn with shells, and 
bore eloquent if silent testimony to the horrors 
of the battlefield. The oarnage had been 
simply awful. Legs and arms, nay, even 
heads torn from the unburied trunks to which 
they belonged, lay about the bleak and 
desolate moor on every side. Tae heroism 
of those who remained, however, was what 
we admired most. Some half-score of 
immovable figures had remained at their 
posts during the whole of those terrible days, 
exposed to a galling fire which decimated 
their ranks and ceased only when the distant 
clock chimed forth the hour of three. With 
nothing but whortleberries to sustain them, 
they had remained without flinching, martyrs 
to duty, with two hateful alternatives before 
th»:m—to be torn limb from limb, and left to 
ro; on the heather, uncared for and un- 
honoured, or to be fetched home, standin 
ignominiously on their heads, and diseparched 
to Aldershot as luggage in advance. Dickie 
was less moved by these terrible reflections 
than I was; indeed, he seemed to show 
more interest in his map than in the 
gruesome sights of a twentieth-century 

battlefield. 

“ We are now at the top of the ridge," he 
announced. If we turn off at right-angles, 
and go westwards for a quarter of a mile, we 
ought to reach Cranmere Pool. Come on, it 
is no use mourning for the dead. There are 
plenty more soldiers where those came from ; 
and ‘things like this, you know, must be, after 
a famous victory. 

I soon had my revenge for his sarcastic 
remarks, for, with all his study of the map, he 
could not find his old pool. The book had 
said that the inaccessible source of the West 
Okement was hidden in an impenetrable 
morass. We found the morass—though 
even that had nearly dried up - but the sources 
eluded discovery. Then Dickie studied con- 
tour lines, watersheds, and streams, and 
finally said we were wrong somewhere. 
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“ Everywhere," I suggested. 
we do next? 

“ Don't be aggravating,” was his reply. 

“ Irritating, you mean, I mildly suggested. 
“ To aggravate is to——" 

“ Shut up, maniac! The pool must be close 
at hand, and the exact spot is marked by a 
post or staff. Keep your eyes open, and 
tell me if you see anything wooden sticking 
u pas 
к shout-d at once, for I could see his head 
quite plainly, but that was not what he 
meant, and he said so, very forcibly, so I did 
not puraue the subject. Now, those soldiers— 
the real ones, not the dummies—had put up 
hundreds of staves, sticks, and poles, for their 
own convenience, to mark goodness knows 
what, and we found every single one of them, 
while tramping across miles of boggy grass, 
in the oft-repeated hope that each might be 
Cranmere Pool. And every time it wasn't, 
you know ! 

Then Dickie studied the sun, and his com- 
pass, and re-studied the map. He made all 
over again what he called his observations, 
and got quite huffy when I asked him whether 
I should go back for a guide. At last he 
heaved a sigh of relief, shut up his instruments, 
drew himself up to his full height of five feet 
six and a-half inches, and pointed to the south- 
south-east, 

„There is Cranmere Pool," he cried. '* Over 
there is the confluence of the Brim Brook and 
the West Okement. The valley on the left 
winding up in front of that hill, which is Great 
Kneeset, will take us to the pool. I have 
spoken." 

He had, and he scored that time. He 
dragged me over another mile of heather and 
bogs, frightened a score of Dartmoor ponies, 
reconnoitred from a safe distance a herd of 
wild-looking brown cattle, rejected without 
hesitation the valley that looked most 
promising, turned up another. and then said 
quite suddenly, in а loud voice, Ah, here 
we are." 

Yes, there we were. There was a slight 
depression just in front of us, filled with black 
peat, but without a drop of water in it. In 
the hollow, but near to one side, was à mound 
some three feet in height, decorated with a 
collection of skulls of moorland cattle, and 
old military shovels, Beside the skulls, on 
top of the mound, was a solid-looking zinc 
box. That was all, except that two fellows 
were lunching on the heather close by. They 
had actually had the impertinence to find 
Cranmere Pool before us. 

As we were nearly exhausted—at least, so 
I told Dickie—we proceeded to devour (yes, 
that is quite the right word) our own lunch, 
and the pity is that there was so little of it. 
We next examined the zinc box, and found 
that it was both a repository for a visitors’ 
book and a post-office. From a note in the 
former we learnt that we could leave our own 
picture postcards in the box, and that we 
were expected to take away and to post any 
others that we found there. 

I sent some facetious remarks to some of 
our fellows who spend their holidays lopping 
about at watering-places, and Dickie assured 
all the Pathfinders (you don’t know anything 
about the Pathfinders, and he won’t let me 
tell you) that ho had discovered a new walk 
for them. Then he was pleased to inform 
me, after a prolonged scrutiny of the map, 
that we were within a mile or so of the sources 
of the Taw, the Tavy, the Teign, and the Dart, 
while the Okement flowed (in wet weather) 
from the pool, to join the Torridge somewhere 
down in the lowlands, 

“ You always find a study in geography on 
the tops of hills,” I told him, by way of being 
complimentary. “ Where are we going to 
next ?" 

He led the way westwards along the ridge 
to Great Kneeset, and then we scrambled down 
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into the valley below, and up again to Dinger 
Tor. It was tough work, for there was no path, 
and the heather was nearly up to our knees 
most of the time. If you have tried heather 
walking youcansympathise. If you haven't, 
you're an ass. We climbed to the top of the 
tor and stopped —Dickie to admire the view, 
80 he said, and I, as I honestly admit, to have 
a jolly good rest and a modicum of whortle. 
berries. After pretending to see all that he 
was looking for, Dickie lay down too, but his 
hat blew off, and started on a nice gentle roll 
down the steepest side of the hill. By the 
time he came back with it I was rested, but 
he was not, so we had a further siesta. By 
the way, you ought to see Dickie's hat. It 
is light green (he says that is his favourite 
colour), one of those soft shapeless things 
that you сап twist about to make you look like 
Napoleon, Nelson, a parson, a pirate, or m 
other character you please to assume, in half 
a jiffy. He gave seven and three pence for 
it, at the Stores ! 

When we left Dinger Tor we had a long 
slow walk up a gentle slope, getting finally to 
the top of High Willhays, almost without 
knowing it. When we got there the prospect 
was bare, and of sandwiches there were none. 
We could not go any higher, because High 
Willhavs. with his 2,039 feet, is the monarch 
of Dartmoor. Only a mileorso away was tho 
summit of Yes Tor, which is nearly as high as 
Willie, and commands a far better view. We 
soon reached it, and inspected the flagless 
staff before sitting down to admire the greater 
part of three counties (not to mention Lundy, 
which should have been visible, but which did 
not condescend to reveal itself). 

The way down from Yes Tor to the upper 
waters of the Redaven Brook is just a fine 
scramble through the heather and over the 
rocks, and you had better go and do it for 
yourselves. 

“ Now, I do not mind much if it rains," 
sald Dickie, as we came into Okehampton. 
It would freshen up the ferns in the Devon- 
shire lanes." 

And,“ I put in. по one else would be 
able to reach Cranmere Pool, and 80 our post- 
cards would remain in that zinc box for quite 
a long time." 

You may have noticed that we are great 
onantiquities. Of course, it i; Dickie, mainly. 
I like them in moderation, except in human 
shape, but too much of them all at once gives 
me the hump. There is one kind of antiquity 
I can always spot right off, without assistance, 
and that is à Roman road, on account of it8 
straightness. When the ancient Romans 
wanted to get there, they let no natural obsta- 
cles interfere with them. We found a Roman 
road up on the moor, south-east of Okehamp- 
ton, and went along it for miles to & place 
where a farmer had blocked up the way. We 
made a hole in his hedge, and went on, pre- 
pared to defy him if he met us. Dickie says 
that a public right of way can never be lost 
by mere non-user,” and our Roman way was 
part of the ancient high road into Cornwall, 
во that it must be public still. It is too good 
a walk to be lost, for you go along a terrace 
on the slope of the moor, 1,000 feet up, 
with a fine view away to the right. On our 
return by a lower road we got down by the 
river, and, on taking a side path close to Oke- 
hampton, we were brought up short by a 
notice. " This path is private, but tourists are 
invited to proceed." Dickie remarked that 
the word tourist was susceptible of various 
definitions, one of which covered us, and 
that we might continue on our course without 
fear. 

I got a little further information on the 
artillery question next morning, for I found 
& notice in the post-office which told me all 
the rules and regulations for steering clear of 
shells. When the red flags are flying and the 
guns are booming you must not go north of 
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Tiger-hunting in Mysore.—See next page, 
“And, with a startling coughing roar, he made for the unlucky beater.’ 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by А. Т. ELWEs.) 
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Hangingstone Hill, or west of Hangingstone 
Hill, Wild Tor, and Steeperton. After looking 
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on the moor that were more than ten miles places we might not goto. Thus it came about 
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off, but not anywhere nearer. In other that our next excursion was confined to the | 1 
up these places on the map, І came to the words, we might go to all the places we could lowlands, | е es i 
conclusion that we could go to most places not walk to, and we could walk to all the (To be continued.) Moe * 
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TIGER-HUNTING IN MYSORE. pd 
(See page 129.) е P 
NE dp th 
By A. T. ELwes. 8 
ru 
NE can never get over the terror of the in his “Thirteen Years with the Wild Beasts seized. Fortunately, however, for him the ssl | 
' startling coughing roar of a tiger in of India.“ Here are his own words: About beast deserted him, as tigers sometimes will MOM 
self-defence, Few tigers will willingly attack 1 f. u., as we were feeding in a hollow en- when their attention is taken off by some A. 6. 
a man, they, like all other animals, having a circled on three sides with low hills covered other disturbing influence. In this case it hou 
dread of him; but when once a tiger is with bamboo, a very pretty spot fora tiger, happened to be a couple of peacocks and ae 
wounded, never follow it into the jungle. as a wild scurry took place as a large tiger а peahen, who seemed more frightened than m 
you may be pounced upon at any moment. rushed out and was upon one unlucky beater, the tiger himself." и 
Lieutenant Sanderson gives most exciting who in his fright stumbled over the under- In conclusion, I regret to say my old friend | qe! 
accounts of his experiences in tiger-hunting growth in his hurry to get away, and was died shortly after his return to India. taxis 
Dot M t 
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MY DRESS SHIRTS: | су 
A TRUE STORY OF WESTERN INDIA. | 2 
By Н. Hervey. . | en 
Wwe I—the writer—went out to India silversmith. Are the shirts: you've been sounding appellations, was not ashamed to & ve qu 
аз a long.legged youth of sixteen, П wearing on the voyage buttoned too?“ present himself at our house well-nigh in | ud. 
took, among other garments, two dozen " Yes; I got through two dozen; they just puris. naturalibus. Diego, seated on a n. 
white shirts for ordinary wear and one lasted me. I want them washed as soon piece of matting under a tree, would gobble ' > . 
dozen for dress ditto. My paternal uncle, as possible, for the flannel shirts I've fallen up his meal in a “ brace of shakes,” then | ©. 
a retired Bengal Army officer who had the back on are uncomfortable; I feel the surreptitiously indulge in а vile apology for — * 
ordering of my outfit, said that as soon as prickly heat coming already.“ a cigar, and end up by taking a snooze, Eu 
I entered the Government service I would Then I'll order the studs, and send the spread-eagled on his mat, till roused by the LE 
be joining in “the swim," and what with shirts to the dhobie at once, my dear, and ghurry or gong striking one, when up he deos 
the inevitable club, the honorary membership on their return you'll see what havoc has would jump, wash his face, sneak back to his M 
of the military messes, the open-handed been wrought among the buttons.” place in the verandah and resume work. Js 
hospitality of my fellow-exiles-to-be, the So it proved; when those twenty-four The Indo-Portuguese of Western India at 
dances, the dinner parties, the amateur shirts came home from the wash there was originally sprang from intermarriage bet ween te. 
theatricala and concerts, and the many other scarcely a button on them; they had been {һе then Lusitanian lords of the soil and the EEr pa 
social amenities of life in the gorgeous East, wrenched bodily off, or those that remained daughters of the low-caste natives, when dig 
I should find a dozen evening shirts none were pounded into bits. My mother ex- the former governed all that part of the FE 
too many. Though at the time I covertly plained that this destruction was caused by peninsula. The descendants of these alliances IF 
ridiculed the idea, I had to abide by ту the habit Indian dhobies have of beating embraced the Roman Catholic faith, adopted #7 
uncle’s decision; he was acting for my clothes on large flat stones or serrated the names of their European progenitors, rs 
father—then out in India; he stood in loco logs of wood—set on the margin of the water monkeyed them in dress, speech, and ч. 
parentis, so I took those twelve dress shirts, where they wash. manners, but never rose to posts or posi- fis 
little dreaming that they would supply me Well, those day shirts were gradually tions above the level of household menials SAT 
with materials for a B.O.P.” story. fitted with stud-holes ; but notsothehitherto ог official subordinates, except on very rare ER 
Landing from the P. and O. liner at intact dozen of dress ones, till the occurrence occasions. The whites despised them, while Es 
Bombay, I voyaged by another steamer to — ofthe incident which I am about to relate. the blacks looked on these hybrids as out- TEN 
Cannanore, a large civil and military station The first thing I had to do after settling casts, greater interlopers than the Europeans, — 
on the Malabar Coast, where my father was down was to call on the society of the station, and holding to an infidel religion; they * 
commanding: his native infantry regiment leave my cards at the messes, and rub would therefore have nothing to do with them. ANE 
at the time.. I had come out on what is shoulders with our people; after which, These prejudices exist to the present day ; id 
termed spec, and had to remain six invitations and outings, my parents said, the result being that the Indo-Portuguese, A 
months with my parents before a vacancy would come in fast. To prepare against the во far from rising with the march of the Vw 
occurred in the telegraph department, to expected gaiety, I handed those twelve dress times, are still merged among the lowest des 
which I ultimately reeeived a nomination. shirts to my mother; she, in her turn, grades, and seldom attain to anything more la 
I was out in India as a child, but ten years’ handed them to Diego, our Indo-Portuguese than domestic drudgery of various kinds, MU 
sojourn at home in England left me with tailor, who promised to bring them back во they are looked on with scorn on al! 
rather hazy recollections of the country, fitted with stud-holes on the third day. He sides. They keep to themselves, forming Tie 
its manners and its customs. would give the work, he said, to his wife, a community of their own, apart and dis > 
"Oh, Harry!" exclaimed my mother his sister, and other females of his house, all tinct from all others. They are to be found e 
when, on overhauling my portmanteaux, she of whom were neat tailoresses, and Missus throughout the Bombay Presidency, and Y 
unearthed those precious dress shirts, still сап pay what-e-like.” down the Malabar Coast as far as Cochin, · iut 
wrapped in pink tissue- paper, and noted A few words about Diego especially, and chiefly as household servants ог inferior = 
that they were furnished with buttons on of the  Indo-Portuguese generally. Не artisans. M 
the neck, wrists, and down the front Oh, was а copper-coloured, shambling indi- Their headquarters are at Goa, still з | 
Harry! I wonder at your Uncle Gerald— vidual of about thirty; a first-rate “snip,” possession of Portugal, where, as in other ^ 
with his experience of our Indian dhobies and comparatively an old servant, for he places, they are kept under by their white 
(washermen), not having these shirts fitted had been in my parents’ employ over two — fellow-subjects, and are employed in more B 
with stud-holes before he bought them! years, ever since the regiment arrived from menial capacities than they take up in y 
Why, my dear boy, in a single wash the Singapore, to form part of the Cannanore British territory. They speak an extr& — 
buttons would be smashed to pieces! Every garrison. Diego attended the house daily, ordinary patois of Portuguese, a sort of pr 
one wears studs out here." 


coming at 8 А.М. and going home at 5 P.M., 
stitching away as if his life depended on it, 
but taking care to avail himself of an hour's 
midday interval for eating his food, which 
would be brought from his home by an 
urchin rejoicing in the names of Gonsalvez, 
Antonio Da Silva, who, in spite of his high- 


* Is that so, mater ? " I observed, laugh- 
ing; then what must one do for buttons on 
other garments besides shirts, in India ? ” 

Have no buttons at all on whatever is 
washable, and use studs instead ; we can get 
silver sets of them made by any native 


mongrel dialect, mingled with the vema- = 
cular of that part of the country wherein : 
they may have settled, and also possess ® = 
smattering of both Hindee and English ; ie 
they ape the European dress, and are in 
variably styled “Senhor” by the real M 
native, more in ridicule than out of respect- X 


out 
th 


These peculiar people glory in having a 
string of Portuguese names; for instance, 
our tailor called himself Guzman, Alvarado, 
Alfonso, Ceridade Diego, which, for con- 
venience' sake, we abbreviated into the last 
of the lot. There was a regular colony of 
Indo-Portuguese in a secluded corner of 
Cannanore ; mostly tailors, with the majority 
of their womankind as tailoresses, who 
helped the men by taking in work at home. 
Some of the females went out as ayahs or 
maids to the English ladies of the station, 
while the old crones stayed in the village and 
cooked " hoppers,” a species of rice cake, 
which they sold to theirown people, the Eura- 
sians, and other outsiders for one pie a piece. 

They were all bigoted Roman Catholics, 
with a priest and church of their own ; but 
the tenets, forms, and ceremonies of their 
worship were largely engrafted with heathen 
superstitions and mummeries which, while 
tending to debase the purer religion, were, 
strange to say, countenanced by the 
European priest—or “ Goa Padre“ as they 
styled him—in charge of the flock. 

As I have already said, their location was 
distinctly separated and detined from the 
rest of the population; one would think 
that their touch of European blood would 
result in their living in superior huts, but 
their tenements are no better than those 
of the inferior natives, and, like theirs, 
are all clustered together in a thick tope ` 
of cocoanut palms. 

“ Well, tailor, where are young master's 
shirts? inquired my mother of Diego when 
he appeared on the morning of the third day. 
I was styled “ young master" in contra- 
distinction to the pater, who was spoken of 
as big master.“ 

Diego hung his head. shifted from one foot 
to the other, scratched himself, looked un- 
comfortable, and then murmured in a singular 
minor key: “I very sarry (sorry), тааш; 
ishirts (shirts) not quite ready ; clath too 
(cloth very) fine; my wife, my sister, and 
auntie doing ishtud-holes (stud-holes) by 
plenty deefleeclutty (difficulty). I pramise 
(promise) to bring  day-after-to-morrow, 
таат.’ 

Fain satisfied with the explanation, my 
mother dropped the subject, and was about 
giving Diego some instructions regarding the 
house work to be done, when the fellow, now 
emboldened by his mistress's acceptance 
of his excuses, continued in a wheedling 
voice, Please, таат, your servant got one 
favour to ask, I am very poor fool chap, so 
missus kind (kindly) grant prayers.” 

" What is it? queried the missus," 
amused, as I was, at his quaint manner of 
expressing himself in our tongue. 

“ I got some big business, таат ; I want 

leave for the to-morrow.” 
‚ “ What business? my mother demanded, 
inelined to grant the indulgence, for he was 
à good servant, could cut out, copy fashion 
iplates, and all the rest of it. 

“ My ishmall (small, i.e. young) brother, 
maam, Rodriquez, Pedrillo, going to get 
married off," he replied sheepishly. Goa 
bissup (bishop) come in yesterday ishteamer 
(steamer) for viztayssun (visitation) from 

mbay ; must take arptoonity (oppor- 
tunity ); therefore I begging missus." 

Yes, you can have leave, Diego," 
answered my mother, after а moment's 
reflection ; “ but mind, and don’t be getting 
drunk." 

“ Maam,” retorted Diego, with an air of 
a8 much offended dignity as he dared to 
assume, " Т am Roman Catholio; I hot (i.e. 
fervent) Christian; I never drinking to 
toxicate, maam. Padres telling Bible says 
little drink do good to heart of the mans; 

6 much sin to take planty (plenty), and be 
same-like the beastly fields.” 
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Meaning beasts of the fields.“ laughed 
the mater. “ Very well, Diego; but take 
care." 

Though long in India, my dear mother was 
the soul of kindness and indulgence to all 
her native servants; she never gave thent 
credit for doing evil, unless actually caught 
in the act; and no amount of backbiting 
by others would sway her. With regard to 
Diego, he had once or twice imbibed more 
than was good for him at some of their 
many saints’ days—fiestas principales, I 
think Mayne Reid calls them ; so she placed 
no great reliance on the tailor’s professions 
of sobriety, as above given—hence her 
warning. 

The following morning a nuntber of people 
assembled in the grounds of my father's regi- 
mental mess. to play croquet. or to lounge 
and talk. My mother, seated in conversa- 
tion with a lady intimate, mentioned the 
fact of my bringing out button-fitted shirts, 
and that she had given twelve dress ones to 
her tailor to take home for the necessary 
alterations. 

“ And you say your son did not purchase 
the shirts ?" remarked the lady, Mrs. 
Truscott, the Brigadier's wife. 

" Yes; his outfit was selected by my 
husband's brother, Major Hervey, late of the 
Bengal Army.” 

" How strange! Being an Indian officer 
he ought to have known better." 

“ So I say, for the dhobies’ methods are 
the same in Bengal as they are here. By 
the way, my tailor Diego has requested 
leave for to-day, in honour of his brother’s 
marriage." 

* [ndeed! And did vou grant it?” asked 
Mrs. Truscott, somewhat curiously. 

Mes. 

* Then I would not be surprised if they 
have a fandango, and make a regular night 
of it, laughed the Brigadier's wife; for 
my tailor Suarez asked leave for to-day with 
the same object.” 

Comparing notes with other ladies present, 
it was ascertained that all those who em- 
ployed Indo-Portuguese tailors were in the 
same boat. 

Mrs. Truscott was a far older hand ” 
than my mother in Indian domestic matters, 
and by no means so charitably inclined 
towards her servants; she prided herself 
in being thoroughly “up” to their arts 
and dodges, their propensity for falsehood 
and deceit. “І think," said she to my 
mother, “I can account for your tailor 
delaying with the stud-holes. He did so 

urposely, and you will find that he won't 
bru the shirts home to-morrow.” 

“ Good gracious, Mrs. Truscott, why not?“ 

* [n the first place, you ought not to have 
allowed your nian to take the shirts when he 
asked leave for his brother's marriage.” 

* Why, what has one to do with the 
other?“ 

A good deal—I reckon. Depend upon 
it, your son's shirts have come in oppor- 
tunely, especially as they are dress ones, 
and will be requisitioned for the marriage ; 
twelve men will wear the twelve shirts at it ; 
and mark my words, you won't get them 
back to-morrow—not perhaps for a week; 
and when they do come, you will find that 
they have been through the wash." 

“My dear Mrs. Truscott, surely Diego 
will not have the face to admit that he and 
his friends wore the shirts!“ 

Of course not," laughed the other, but 
the excuse will be that the women tailors 
soiled them in the process of making tho 
stud.holes, and so he sent them to the 
dhobte. I know these people so well! 

My mother was mute, and presently Mrs. 
Truscott, turning to me, said, '* Mr. Hervey, 
I advise you to consult Mr. Gill; he has 
made some clever captures since coming 
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here, and I daresay will gladly help you in 
ascertaining the fate of your shirts." 

Gill a young police officer, lately ap- 
pointed, was playing croquet, and I anxiously 
awaited the end of the game to speak to him 
on the subject, for I strongly resented the 
idea of my property being put to the use 
foretold by Mrs. Truscott. 

Among other 'cute things, Gill had a gift 
for getting himself up in all sorts of disguises, 
and had, moreover, become particularly 
fitted for his berth in that part of India 
by studying and mastering the Indo- 
Portuguese patois, the first Englishman 
within the memory of man to have done 
зо. 
Taking him aside, I. my mother. and Mrs. 
Truscott told him the whole story. He 
immediately grasped the situation, and it 
was arranged that he should rig himself out 
as a '" Senhor" tailor, up from the neigh- 
bouring station of Tellicherry, and who. 
hearing of the marriage festivities, had come 
to join in them. He would be accompanied 
by a number of constables, disguised as 
ordinary low-casto natives, who, attracted 
by the sound of music and dancing, had 
stepped in to look on at the fun. Gill 
named a rendezvous where all were to 
assemble at eight p.m.; by which time, he 
said, the merrymakers would be more or 
less intoxicated. Gill opined they would 
congregate on the open space in the centre of 
the Indo-Portuguese hamlet, to caper and 
play the fool, as they always do on such 
occasions, and as he should not require me 
at the outset, I was to reniain concealed 
in the background till summoned by him. 

Well, at the time appointed, we met at. 
the trysting- place. and set out by a circuitous 
route for the Indo-Portuguese settlement. 
On approaching, we heard the noise of up- 
roarious revelry, the twanging of a species of 
guitar, the beating of many tom-toms or 
native drums, and shouts of laughter in the 
voices of both sexes. 

We crept on, and there, in the heart of a 
Cocoanut grove, the scene illumined by 
numerous oil-flares, were a company of 
“ Senhors, Senhoras, and Senhoritas," en- 
gaged in a wild orgie ; the majority half. ses 
over," reeling and staggering about in the 
throes of a veritable saturnalia. 

I watched, from beyond the radius of 
light ; I saw Gill and his followers join the 
circle of spectators, where 'twas evident thev 
successfully told their concocted story, for no 
one appeared to entertain any suspicion of 
them. Presently, there was a sudden cessa- 
tion of the music, succeeded by a deathly 
silence: Gill's men, throwing off their 
enveloping sheets, had formed а cordon 
round the dancers, and the officer, exhibiting 
a glimpse of his police uniform, stepped into 
the midst of the dumfoundered throng, who 
were not tipsy enough to fail in realising that 
they were in a fix of sorts. | 

‘ Hervey ! " now sang out Gill, whereat I. 
immediately came to the fore. 

“ Point out your tailor! ” 

“ There he is, drunk as a fiddler!” I 
exclaimed, indicating Diego, who made 
ineffectual efforts to appear sober by 
balancing himself on his shaky legs. Я 

СШ unceremoniously tore open the 
fellow's double-breasted coat, to reveal one 
of my precious dress shirts, marked Н. 
Hervey, 12" on the lappet below the front. 
In five minutes we located the remaining 
eleven shirts оп as many men; Mr. Truscott’s 
tailor Suarez showing up with “ №, 6”! 
The peelers promptly peeled the twelve 
rascals, and, a constable taking charge of 
the bundle, we left the scene, well satisfied 
with our night's work. Police court proceed. 
ings ensued ; the delinquents were punished, 
and Master Diego never again ventured ‘to 
show his nose within our gates. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR: 


SOME QUAINT PROJECTS OF DAYS GONE BY. 


үр BULLIOT, Canon of the collegiate 

chureh of Semur in Auxois, had great 
faith in a fish balloon that he devised in 1786 
—an “ Aérial Fish” he called it. The pic- 
tures that accompany his description show a 
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By COLONEL C. FIELD. 


PART II. 


by a speaking trumpet, with which he can 
give his orders to the remaining half of the 
crew, who are busy at the other end of the 
vessel working the fins and the cords that 
“ give vibrations to the tail." 
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Bulliot's Aérial Fish.—2. Its Framework. 


fish-shaped vessel containing an oval 
balloon which, by the aid of an intricate 
apparatus of straps and levers, could be 
contracted or expanded, the “ Aérial Fish ” 
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descending or ascending accordingly. The 
outer body of this strange airship was 
strongly fortified by an interlacing frame- 
work of ribs, and she was to carry a crew 
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Paully's “ Dolphin," 1815. 


It is not probable that either of the fishes 
we have just described was ever actu 


“Dolphin or Fish-formed Balloon," wa 
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built in England in the Waterloo 
at a cost of 10,0001. by 

Unfortunately for those w 
their money in the experi 


year (1815) 
Jean S. Paully. 
ho had invested 
ment, it proved a 


Julien's Fish Balloon, 1850. 


r persons. Two of them are to be 
n dile in the forepart of the vessel 
engaged in manipulating the levers which 
compress and expand the central!“ bladder, 
asitistermed. The captain is distinguished 


failure. The“ Dolphin "— which in а con- 
temporary print is gorgeous with a dark 
green body, crimson gills, rudder and stripe 
at the lower edge, and with a yellow eye and 
mouth—was made of goldbeater’s skin in 


ally ` 
constructed, but another “ queer fish," the - 


Six thicknesses, with an additional layer at 
the top. It was strengthened by a frame 
of light wood, which ran round the lower 
edge. The curved stays from which the 
boat-shaped car was suspended were also 
of wood, while the tail and oars, or“ fins," 
were made of silk strengthened by ribs of 
whalebone. The body of the “ Dolphin ” 
was 85 ft. long, 32 ft. high, and 24 ft. 
across the widest portion. The rudder was 
15 ft. in length. 

Before leaving the subject of “ flying 
fish," we may note that in 1850 a contri- 
vance of this kind really did fly to a limited 
extent, as it is recorded that on November 6 
а M. Julien carried out some experiments 
with a fish balloon at the Paris Hippodrome. 
From the drawings published of it at the 
time it must have looked very like a modern 
“ dirigible.” 

Meanwhile, the balloon proper continued 
to be made and experimented with. Several 
ascents were carried out before the end of 
the eighteenth century, and it was vainly 
hoped that by the addition of sails, wings, or 
fins, they might be kept fairly well under 
control and navigated in the direction 
required. But sufficient motive power 
could not be furnished in the then state of 
mechanical science, so that all attempts in 
this direction ended in failure. 


Blanchard and Jeffries’ Balloon, 1785. 


One of the most celebrated ascents of 
those times was carried out by Blanchard 


and Jeffries in 1785, when they succeeded , 


in erossing over to France and descending in 
the forest of Guines. If their balloon was 
anything like the one in which they are 
shown in a contemporary print, they were 
indeed lucky in arriving safe and sound. 
It will be observed that the huge boat which 
the little balloon is so stoutly supporting in 
mid-air is fitted with a series of fins or oars, 
which look exactly like snow-shoes. The 
actual car is still to be seen in the museum 
at Calais. “It is 6 ft.6 in. long, and 
about 4 ft. wide, shaped something like 
an ancient Briton's coracle. It bas a 
pointed bow, and is of canvas stretched 
upon an iron framing. The former is ela- 
borately decorated, the subjects being 
celestial figures floating upon clouds? 
It is probable that this exploit was in- 
directly the source from which so many 
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French | 
England 
the atte 
battlesh: 
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French projects for the aérial invasion of 
England arose. Such a method of avoiding 
the attentions of the swarming British 
battleships and cruisers that kept watch 
and ward over the “ Silver Streak naturally 
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La Thiloriére, ou Descer.te en Angleterre,” 1802. 


appealed to the Gallic mind, and it is 
probable that prints dealing with a descent 
upon England by airship had a ready sale. 

One of these is entitled ** La Thiloriére, ou 
Descente en Angleterre," and was published 
on Thursday, the 13th Prairial of the year 
XI. of the Republic—that is to say, on 
June 2, 1802. It is described as “ a project 
of a Montgolfier capable of carrying 3,000 
men, and which will not cost more than 
300,000 francs! There is suspended from 
it à lamp which has a flame big enough to 
prevent cooling." Hot air was, it niust be 
remembered, the lifting power upon which 
the Montgolfier type of balloon depended. 
The whole affair was in fact nothing but a 
gigantic fire-balloon, in principle precisely 
similar to the toy paper balloons which have 
a sponge soaked in spirits of wine fastened 
to a wire below them, and which generally 
answer admirably till a gust of wind sets the 
whole thing on fire. 

The Montgolfiers in the picture are like 
enormous mushrooms. They are coloured 
blue, with pink cars, which are crowded with 
horse, foot, and artillery. Another print, 
published somewhere about the same time, 
shows quite a fleet of balloons of a more or 
less ordinary type which are attacking the 
English coast with bombs of portentous size. 


This is evidently intended to distract the . 


attention of the “ Rosbifs " from a flotilla 
of crowded gunboats and from an invading 
army which is marching through a Channel 
tunnel. The ruse séems to be successful, 
‘ince the British are busily engaged in 
trying to hook the hostile balloons with a 
number of kites. It is quite a lively scene. 

Two more examples of the grotesque, and 
this short survey, of eccentricities in aérial 
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navigation must come to a close. The first 
is a quaint combination of balloon and flying 
machine, which attracted some attention in 
the yeer 1813. It is said to have been 
experimented with by its inventor, a M. 
Degen, with a certain amount 
of success, for it is related 
that he ‘‘ ascended at Paris 
with a balloon furnished with 


wings by means of which he successfully 
steered it against the wind though blowing 
very strong." But nothing seems to have 
come of the invention, and a companion print 
to that which depicts his triumphal ascent 
is a species of coarse caricature in which the 
aéronaut is seen thrown from aloft and des- 
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it is an English design. It is Mr. Thomas 
Walker's idea of what a flying car should 
be. Mr. Walker resided at Hull—a town 
from which, together with Halifax and 
another place beginning with the same 
letter, the sailor prays to be delivered—and 
was a portrait painter by profession. But 


. one art was not enough for him, and in 1810 
he published a “ Treatise on the Art of 


Degen's Navigable Balloon, 1813. 


Flying,” with instruction and plans for 
* making a flying car with wings, in which a 
man may sit, and, by working a small lever, 
cause himself to ascend and soar through 
the air with the facility of a bird." 

How nice and easy it looks in the picture. 
But it is not at all easy to understand how 
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Walker's Flying Car,“ 1810, 


pitefully handled by Apollyon— the Prince of 
the Powers of the Air—who is seated on a 
flying dragon and armed with a pair of bellows. 

Our last picture is not a balloon at all, 
but an aéroplane proper, heavier than air. 
Unlike most of those we have been describing, 


it worked, and, after reading Mr. Walker's 
description, one is driven to the conclusion 
that he did not understand much about it 
either. We can only be certain of one thing 
about it—that it never flxx. 
Digit BAJ OOQ IC 
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HYGROSCOPES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


I. this chapter will be found a description 
and instructions for making a really 
scientific hygroscope—namely, a barometer. 

This instrument, as its name denotes, is 
used for actually measuring the weight of the 
atmosphere: and, as the weight of the 


in 


fisi. 


atmosphere depends upon the amount of 
water vapour contained therein, it will be 
seen that a barometer, in the true sense of 
the word, is a hygroscope, and, moreover, one 
of great value. 

Every boy who reads these articles knows 
that, when the mercury in the barometer 
falls, rain may be expected; and, when the 
mercury rises, fine weather will be the order 
of the dav. Tt will be, perhaps, of interest 
to inquire wF such is the case, but in order 
that the expianation may be as explicit as 
possible, directions for making the instru- 
ment will first be given. 

The first part of the barometer to be made 
is the base. Any well.seasoned wood, such 
as mahogany, will do; but, if expense is a 
consideration, a good straight-grained piece 
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of canary pine will prove an excellent substi. 
tute. This latter wood, too, is easy to 
work in. 

A convenient size for the base is 40 in. long 
by 4 in. wide by } in. thick. and a suitable 
sha pe for the same is sho vn in fig. 1. 


By E. Bası FALENER, M.A., B.SC. 


PART IV. 


Two inches from the bottom of this board a 
rectangular hole, measuring 2 in. in height by 
1$ in. in breadth, should be cut. This recess 
is to accommodate the cistern—now to be 
described —and to prevent its faling out. 
Fig. 1 shows the shape of the base and the 
position of this hole. Now for the cistern or 
cup. This should be turned on a lathe out 
of hard close-grained wood, and should be 
2 in. high with external and internal 
diameters respectively 2 in. and 1} in. If 
these measurements are taken, it will be 
found that the cistern just fits the aperture 
made for it in the base in such a way that the 
back of the board and the back of the cistern 
are flush. When the base and cistern have 
been made smooth with sandpaper, they 
should be varnished and put on one side to 
dry hard while the remainder of the appa- 
ratus 18 made. 

Three bright copper bands, a straight glass 
tube—33 in. long with a bore of 4 in.—and 
the all-important mercury. are all that are 
now required. The tube will need sealing at 


one end. This is done by holding the end 
of it in a Bunsen burner" flame, at the 
same time turning the tube round, so that 
the glass becomes evenly heated. In a few 
minutes the edges of the glass will contract, 
draw together, and finally close. 

The metal bands are for the purpose of 
holding the tube and cistern in place; two 
are required for the former and one for 
the latter purpose. The two smaller ones 


should be 3 in. long by } in. in width, and | 


cut to the shape shown in fig. 2 ; 
strip should be 
shape, but 54 in. long. In each of these 
pieces of metal bore two holes with a drill. 
They must now be bent into the required 
shape. The longest of these strips can be 
bent round the actual cistern, temporarily 
fixing this latter in its place, во as to obtain 
the right curve for the band. The two 


the longer 


smaller ones should be bent round a piece of B 


wood, cut to the same diameter as the tube. 


of the same breadth and 


\ 


eyelet screwed into the top of the base will 
Serve as à hanger. 


1 n 


The parts of the apparatus are now com- 
plete; but, before the tube is filled with 
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If these strips are bent before the tube is 


permanently fixed on the base, there will be 
no likelihood of the glass 
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breaking. An the holes 
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they ahould be fitted together, and 
for the screws which hold the copper 
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strips to the base-board should be made. 
The best and neatest screws for this purpose, 
by the bye, are those known as " round- 
headed ” screws. 


When every part has been found to fit per- 


fectly, the tube can be filled with mercury. 
Now, a8 quicksilver is by no means a cheap 
commodity, great care must be exercised in 
this process ; for instance. none of the metal 
must be spilled or lost, and, to prevent this, 
the help of a friend will be necessary. 

First of all, take a Jarge basin, and in it 
place on end an empty cotton-reel. On the 
bobbin rest the sealed end of the tube. and 
get the friend —let us hope at this point he is 
а true friend to hold the glass in an upright 
position. Now slowly pour the mercury into 
the tube in a fine stream, using a clean dry 
earthenware jug with a narrow spout for 
the purpose. If any of the liquid is spilt, it 
will be caught by the basin underneath. 

‘In all probability the quicksilver will be 
stopped in its descent by air bubbles. These 
must be removed as soon as they form, either 
by tapping the tube with the finger, or giving 
itaslightshake. Should these methods fail, 
the tube must be very carefully heated with 
the flame of a spirit-lamp. When the tube 
is quite full, put the cistern in the basin and 
fill it also to the top with. mercury. Now 
place the first finger on the open end of the 
tube, turn it over, and immerse this end— 
still covered with the finger—well under the 
surface of the liquid in the cistern. Then 
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remove the finger. The quicksilver will fall 
in the tube, leaving a space at the top which 
contains nothing. This space is practically 
a perfect vacuum. The tube and the cistern 
can now be moved together from the basin, 
and then securely fixed—still with the help of 
the friend—on to the base, which, from now 
onwards, must obviously be kept in an 
upright position. The tube should be so 
arranged that its open end is about j in. 
from the bottom of the cistern. 

Now take a piece of stout drawing-paper, 
6 in. long by 2 in. wide, and divide it into 
inches and tenths, marking the inches 28, 29, 
30. 31, and 32. (See fig. 3.) This paper 
serves as a scale. 

Tap the tube gently, and measure very 
carefully the height of the mercury column— 
from the surface of the liquid in the cistern 
to the top of the same in the tube. Then fix 
the scale in its right place—behind the tube 


. —with a little thin glue. 


The instrument is now complete, and, if 
made as described, will prove as accurate 
as any barometer costing pounds instead of 
shillings. With careful handling it will last 
a lifetime. 

Now for a few words respecting the modus 
operandi of a mercury barometer. 

Imagine a tube bent twice at right-angles, 
filled with mercury, as in fig. 4. The column 
of quicksilver, A, is obviou ly kept in place 
by some force which. just as obviously, must 
act at the point B. The force is the pressure 


(THE END.] 
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of a column of air, c, which reaches from B 
to the top of the atmosphere surrounding the 
earth. 

The mercury column, a, must be equal in 
weight to the column of air, c. When the 
weight of c varies, the weight of a must also 
alter a corresponding amount; consequently, 
its height must change. The column of 
mercury, then, becomes longer when -the 
weight of c increases, and vice versa. 

But.“ it may be asked. how is it that 
the mercury falls when the air is damp ? 
A wet sponge is far heavier than a dry one.“ 
True; but water in the form of vapour is 
very different from liquid water. 

To explain the phenomenon fully, it must 
be postulated that each particle—or mole- 
cule—of water-vapour is the same size as a 
particle of air: this, as a matter of fact, is 
true. If the weights of equal volumes of air 
and aqueous vapour are taken, it will be 
found that the air is 1°6 times heavier than 
the water-vapour. 

Supposing, then, the column of air, c, is 
made up of 500 particles, it is surely clear 
from the above that the column will weigh 
heavier if it consists entirely of air particles 
than if it contained, say, 300 air and 200 
water-vapour particles ! 

From this it will be seen that the mercury 
in the barometer will fall when the atmo- 
sphere is charged with damp, and rise if the 
&ir happens to be dry. 

Fig. 5 shows the completed instrument. 
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Fes the past twelve years an experience 

in Australia, Africa, New Zealand, and 
England among all the first-class bowlers of 
these countries has given me some authority, 
I think, to deal with this matter in the 

B.O.P.” There was a time when batting 
had for me the same charms that it has for 
everybody, but somehow or other the evolu- 
tion of time has proved that I am to be a 
bowler, and 80 it has remained. 

My pace is of various kinds ; sometimes I 
am very fast, at others I send down mediums 
delivered with à swerve from leg, and the 
ball that goes with the arm when pitching ; 
at others a slow medium off break. My 
regular style is a slow medium off break, 
varied by an occasional fast one, except 
when there is a wind blowing from long leg, 
and then I am inclined to send down the 
medium swerve ball. 

On sticky wickets I bowl in the off-break 
style, with a little slower pace than on fast 
Ones, and I use a great amount of finger 
Work. My fast ball is so fast that the bats- 
Man 18 never quite sure when it is coming, is 
Inclined to prepare for it every time, and 
then to make up his mind to play forward 
before having gauged the pace of the ball at 
all. Тһе pitch is such as to keep the bats- 
man between two minds, which unsettles him 
from his proper game; hence the value of 
really skilful variation of pace. 
ow I say that in my opinion the bowler 
Should make use of every advantage with 
which Nature has endowed him. The bowler 
с the future will have little chance unless, 
in addition to brawn and beef, he has brains ; 

use education teaches people a very 
great deal and suggests many a little device 
М cricket which will enable one to try all 


THE “ВОР.” CRICKETER: 
ON BOWLING.—(See page 736.) 


By ALBERT Ткотт. 
(Illustrated from Photographs by CLARKE & HYDE.) 


sorts of experiments, and you have need of 
these in most summers. 

Like every other bowler, I have my own 
little mannerism, as depicted in photo No. I, 
where I am seen moistening the tips of the 
fingers of my right hand before 1 take the 
ball in it. 

When starting for the run, which is for me 
twelve yards, although at practice I do not 
go as far as this, probably not more than 
half the distance, I generally stoop a bit 
as I go. and my right and left arm I hold 
forward in front of me. 

In the next picture I am getting up speed, 
and the ball has passed from the left hand 
to the right. Here you have the idea of the 
swing of the body and legs. Аз I approach 
the crease the right hand goes to the front 
and is level with the head; I do not turn 
away after the fashion of some bowlers, 
but face the batsman at the other end 
squarely. 

No. 3 shows the left foot in front of the 
right, with the arm just coming over for the 
delivery of the ball. In No. 4 you see me 
in the act of just delivering the ball, which 
has not, however, yet left my hand; here you 
have what I may term a full view, and this 
should be compared with those in which you 
have the side view. In the fifth illustration 
I am seen as I appear when I am getting ready 
to deliver my fast ball. Like all others, I try 
to make the most of my height, and get the 
arm well up—a most important matter, 
because the delivery appears much more 
difficult to the batsman, and is very likely to 
baulk him. No. 6 shows the grip of the 
ball for the off break. Here the first finger 
is curled round between the ball and the 
thumb and the second finger round the seam. 


The ball itself rests right in the palm of the 
hand; it is altogether a very curious grip, 
and the main purchase on the seam is with 
the knuekle of the first finger. Many 
bowlers tell me they have never seen anyone 
hold the ball quite as I do, but my friend 
Walter Mead could show them a poise which 
is even more extraordinary. No. 7 shows 
how the hand goes round the seam of the 
new ball; although I am not like most 
bowlers in my preference for a new one, but, 
as a matter of fact, I much prefer an old 
one, and all my best performances have been 
accomplished with old balls, and in this I am 
different from many others. No. 8 is 
another example of the action for leg break, 
showing the twist when the ball is in the 
right hand. The right leg is bent, and in 
this delivery you are able to get plenty of 
swing. А 
Photo No. 9 shows a high delivery with 
the arm straight out, and this is the style all 
bowlers cultivate. I had not been long in 
England when I was urged to keep my arm 
up, and was reminded that it is a sign 
of a man's decline when he allows his arm 
to drop. 

After all, there is not a great deal to be 
said about bowling in an article amply illus- 
trated by pictures, especially if you have, as 
I have, the power of adaptation. I study 
the batsman as well as the pitch, and gain 
much of my success by carefully observing 
what balls he does not like, and give him a 
liberal supply of these at frequent intervals. 
It all depends upon the state of the ground 
whether or not I bowl for wickets, as very 
often it pays better to try and get men caught 
out. To me bowling is not drudgery, but a 
matter of keen enjoyment. 


1. My little mann 
1, The 


erism. 2. Gecting up speed. 3. Finish of the run. 


band round the seam of а new ball 


8. Action for leg break, showing tbe body twist. 


9. A high delivery with thearm straight ou 
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How to Bowl. - [Phétos by OLARE db A 
4. Just delivering the ball. 5. Delivering a fast ball. 6. Grip of tbe ball for the off break. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 


A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of he Ivory Hunters,” “ The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


e. =, 8 CHAPTER XXI. — ON THE MARCH TO 
D MAGDALA. 


pere all his way out by P. and O. to 
| ! Bombay again, Doddie did his best to 
. | read up and find out what the row in Abys- 
— — — s ы шш 7 fll sinia was to be about, and whether it was 
, cR going to be a real war, or only, as some 
said, just à military picnic on the grandest 
scale the world has ever seen or known. 

He questioned everybody, officers going 
out, etc., and at last came to the conclusion 
it was going to be a little of both, with & 
panorama and a pantomime thrown in. 

Now, all our wars have been somehow 
mismanaged at the outset, and, to speak the 
truth, so was the Abyssinian affair. But the 
British pull themselves together after a bit, 
and generally get out of а mess with flying 
colours—sadly tattered by shot. 

Abyssinia is probably one of the oldest 
civilised, or, rather, semi-civilised countries 
in the world. It must have been peopled 
when the earth, according to Biblical history, 
was in its infancy. With the south end of 
the Red Sea on the east, and the Blue Nile 
on the west, it stretches along the eastern 
portion of Africa, from Nubia in the north, 
to the Gulla country in the south. It is 
fully one-third larger in extent than Great 
Britain. If you can fancy a vast tableland 
elevated skyward to a mean height of 7,000 
feet, sloping rapidly downwards to the flats 
that border the Red Sea, and cut into sections 
or islands worn by its rivers into tremendous 
ravines, the sides of which are sometimes 
4,000 feet in depth, you can have a kind of 
rough notion of what Abyssinia would be 
like if seen from а balloon or airship; but 
here and there are vast mountains, to which 
our Scottish Ben Nevis or Ben Wyvis would 
be but mounds, for these Abyssinian giants 
are sometimes over 15,000 feet in height, 
with perpendicular sides and strange fan- 
tastic shapes. 

Although tropical, yet, owing to its high 
elevation, it is healthy and bracing on the 

higher ground, but swampy and unwhole- 
some in the bottom of the ravines and along 
the shores. 

Its flora and fauna are very varied ; we 
get all the pines and heaths and forest trees 
in its highlands, and all the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation in its lowlands. On the 
whole, no more wild nor lovely land exists 
on earth. 

It has a very mixed population, but the 
An . 8 ^ real Abyssinians ате brown, sturd , апа 
(Drawn for the ч Boy's Own Paper” by CECIL WYNNIATT.) well-knit. Its religion I might call a kind of 
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sham Christianity plenty of show and 
forms, but little sincerity. In the south 
there are Mohammedans. 

The value to Doddie of his new-found 
friend, Mr. C——, the M.P., whose life he 
had saved on that lonesome moor, and the 
extent of his influence and interest, may be 
gauged from the fact that the Doctor found 
himself in the unique position of being borne 
on the books of a warship in India, but lent 
to the expedition to Abyssinia, for medical 
service and survey. The medical appoint- 
ment, however, was very much of a sinecure, 
although it enabled him to obtain a small 
tent, & mule, and rations from the army 
stores, 

And а proud young fellow was he when 
he found himself landed one day, in the 
end of November, I867, on the pier at 
Zoulla. 

Landed he was from the quiet and peace 
of the Red Sea, and plunged at once into a 
babel of sounds that is indescribable. For 
the vast camp on the beach of Annesley 
Bay was the base of action for the memor- 
able expedition. And here were horses, 
mules, donkeys, cows, and labouring coolies 
in thousands, the latter hard at work in the 
broiling heat of the sun, stimulated now and 
then by the sting of the uniformed super- 
intendent's courbaches. The coolies were 
shouting, the coolies were singing, the 
locomotives were shrieking, and every animal 
lifted up its voice to add to the terrible din. 
Then the bay itself was crowded with every 
species of craft imaginable. Men-of-war, mer- 
chant steamers, tugboats, yachts, packets, 
and dhows, with boats gliding hither and 
thither in apparently inextricable confu- 
sion. But speedily the war materials and 
stores were being landed. 

What the war was going to be about, or 
the cause of it, is almost too long a story to 
tell here ; besides, my readers get plenty of 
history at school. But in 1860, King Theo- 
dore of Abyssinia had been friendly with the 
Consul Plowden, and when he was brutally 
murdered by rebels, Theodore, whose strong- 
hold was on the mighty rocks of Magdala, 
punished those rebels fearfully. He had 
liked Plowden and been kind to him, and on 
this account Queen Victoria sent out to him 
by the new Consul, Captain Cameron, of the 
Indian Army, many beautiful presents. 
Plowden had been Consul for five long hard- 
working years, and endeavoured by every 
means in his power to cement friendship 
twixt Britain and the reigning monarch 
Theodore. But the latter was at enmity 
with the Egyptians, and not without cause, 
for they even stole his people and sold them 
into slavery. 

When Cameron arrived at the Court of 
Theodore, he received a hearty welcome, 
and the king loaded him with rich presents 
and took him into special favour. Mis. 
sionaries came to Magdala soon after, and 
these were also well received. This was in 
1862. 

But. embittered by the disaffection of his 
people in the provinces, Theodore's nature 
soon began to change. From an amiable 
kindly man, he turned a savage. He took 
to a life of intemperance, and when drunk 
his cruelties to his subjects were frightful, 
nay, even fiendish. But he even tortured 
innocent people. In fact, he had delusions, 
and if he suspected people he had them 
flogged with the courbach, branded with hot 
irons, or crucified, or shot. Cameron did all 
he could to get Theodore to send an embassy 
to England, and was finally successful, though 
while on his way to Massowa, on the coast, 
the Consul waa captured by rebels, but being 
released he made his way home. On his 
way back to Abyssinia the Consul visited 
Egypt, and this visit was looked upon by 
Theodore as an affront. He suspected 
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Cameron of intrigue, and on his arrival at 
Court flew into & fearful passion, and at 
once made him a prisoner. 

In October, Theodore, conceiving that 
Britain had insulted him, ordered Cameron's 
two servants to be beaten, and so fearful 
was the punishment that both died next 
day. They had literally been cut to pieces 
by the courbach. A missionary, on seeing 
them, could not repress a cry of horror. 
This was taken up for a threat, and he, too, 
was flogged nearly to death. 

Cameron and the missionaries were after- 
wards placed in chains in a terrible prison. 

Captain Speedy. the vice-consul, was а 
splendid soldier. and, being an excellent 
swordsman, quite pleased Theodore. This 
Speedy was also a famous hunter of wild 
beasts. He stood six feet six inches in his 
sandals, and with his good blade could cut 
a sheep in twain. The King made him a 
Commander, but he forgot to pay him, and 
Speedy finallv demanded his money and 
discharge. He received it, and presents as 
well. and departed in all honour and glory to 
the coast, taking with him young Kereus, 
wlro had a letter from poor Cameron to our 
Queen. 

On his return from England, however, 
Kereus was thrown into prison and chained 
with the others. 

Things went from bad to worse with the 
Consul, and the only wonder is that the 
punitive expedition was not sent sooner. 

The prisoners were not only fed on bread 
and water, but chained to a wall, and fre- 
quently beaten. Cameron himself described 
his torture in the following words. Twenty 
Abyssinians tugged lustily on ropes tied to 
each of my limbs, until I fainted. Му 
shoulder-blades were bent backwards until 
they met each other. I was doubled up 
until my head appeared under my thighs, 
and while in this painful position I was 
beaten with a whipof hippopotamus hide (the 
terrible courbach) on my bare back until 
covered with weals, and while the blood 
dripped from my reeking back I was rolled 
in sand." 

The British Government was at last 
roused, the British lion began to rub his 
eyes and growl, and finally the expedition 
was sent out. А sentence or two from the 
proclamation issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Robert Napier, to the chiefs, the 
priests, and peoples of Abyssinia, will 
explain the object of the expedition better 
than pages of mine : 

“ Theodorus, King of Abyssinia, holds in 
captivity the British Consul, Cameron; 
the British envoy, and many others, in vio- 
lation of the laws of civilised nations. 
My sovereign has commanded me to lead 
an army to liberate them. All who befriend 
the prisoners . .. will be rewarded ; those 
who injure them shall be severely punished. 
.. . The Queen of Britain... has no 
unfriendly feeling towards the peoples of 
Abyssinia. . . . Your religious houses, your 
persons and property shall be respected and 
protected, and all supplies for my soldiers 
paid for. . . . The army will be witndrawn 
as soon as we liberate the c..pt:ves, and there 
is no intention to occupy peimanently any 
portion of your territory or interfere with its 
Government. 


“ (Signed) R. NAPIER.” 


The arrangements to insure the success 
of this great expedition had to be very 
complete. The troops wero Indian, about 
12,000 soldiers in all, divided as follows : 
2.000 for the base of depot at Zoulla, and 
that at Senafe in the high lands of Abyssinia, 
2,000 for Antalo Camp, half-way between 
the coast and Magdala, and 2,000 to keep the 


communications open, leaving just 6,000 
for the marching army. 


Annesley Bay had a splendid harbour, 
and Colonel Mereweather, who surveyed the 
whole coast, had chosen this for debarkation, 
although it is about 400 miles from Magdala, 
on account of the bay and the greater likeli- 
hood of getting water for thearmy and camp- 
followers. Hospital ships were stationed 
there, and it was to one of these that our 
Doctor was appointed, but for service inland, 
with the Naval Brigade. 

When landed on the beach, owing to some 
form of British mismanagement, the camels, 
mules, and cattle for the expedition were 
allowed to wander where they liked, and it 
was not until over 2,000 of them were lost by 
death or theft that some sort of system 
of feeding, watering, and supervision was 
introduced ! 

The great mortality among the animals 
was caused by want of water, and it was 
& whole month before condensers were 
procured, and work began in earnest, and 
two months before an advance could be 
made or thought of. 

Says Stanley in his excellent account of 
the war: A passage to the high lands had 
been made easy after a great deal of labour. 
This was up through the Pass of Koomaylee, 
& deep ravine cut by the force of torrents 
&cross several ranges of mountains, from the 
high lands of Senafe, which rose 7,000 feet 
above the sea level. This pass descended 
for a distance of sixty-three miles to the 
sloping plain of Zoulla, along the bed of a 
river which, during the rainy season, was 
swollen to & powerful body of water. 

“In the summer season, however, this 
was dry, and at the time the pioneers passed 
through its whole course was choked by 
great boulders and debris from the hills. For 
the passage of the troops, the most unob- 
structed portions of the ravine had been 
selected to form a waggon road, but at 
Gooroo, the narrowest part of the ravine, a 
road had to be cut through the solid granite." 

Think of it, reader, and answer if this 
expedition was very much of a picnic after 
all! They say Hannibal melted the rocks 
of the Alps with acid to eflect his crossing— 
all rot, of course—but Hannibal could never 
have made this road over the terrible Pass of 
Koomaylee, along which our army could now 
travel in safety, and quickly, with all their 
artillery and impedimenta. 

There was, in addition to this road, 4 
short railway at Zoulla, which ran from one 
end of the camp to the other, a distance of 
five miles. 

Doddie considered himself in luck, for he 
not only got the services of a tall lanky 
Arab, who, though exceedingly angular, was 
as tough and sinewy as an eagle, but an 
excellent mule and a dainty little tent. 
To that Arab and to that mule he determined 
to be good and kind. and. even if he should 
goonshort commons himself, he resolved that 
they should not want. And he was well 
rewarded, for both served him faithfully 
throughout the whole campaign. 

His Arab was clad only in a kind of sack 
which reached barely down to his knees. 
If, indeed, you were to get an ordinary 
canvas bag, cut a hole in the bottom of it 
for your head to go through, a hole at each 
side for the arms, then tie a bit of rope round 
the waist, and suspend a knife therefrom, 
you would be clad just as Doddie's Arab 
was. Тһе man, however, had a long spear, 
and this did duty as a kind of alpenstock 
when climbing the hills or “ braes.” The 
man's weight-carrying power seemed nearly 
equal to that of the mule, but of course he 
could not have carried Doddie as well as 
the baggage. Mules are usually spoken of 
as moet obstinate animals. If that be their 
true character, our hero’s mule Sunshine 
was a most brilliant exception. He did all 
he was wanted to, he never kicked a single 
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kick, far less a double one, and he followed 
Doddie like a dog, through the camp, or 
across the plain, or along a mountain s side, 
and all the reward he expected was to have 
his long ears rubbed or smoothed. 

From the very morning he and Sunshine, 
with Spidershanks, his Arab henchman, left 
the camp of Koomaylee, Doddie kept a diary. 
He was most careful of this, and carried it in 
an inside pocket in case of its getting lost. 
Acopy of this he would send to his influential 
friend, Mr. C——, the M. P., though Doddie 
doubted whether that gentleman would find 
time to read it. 

One of the chief features of this diary, 
which now lies on my table, is that every- 
thing is given in brief—not & day has been 
missed, which surely proves the possession of 
determined resolution and a good command 
of will power on the part of the writer. 

But, judging from this diary, Doddie ap- 
pears to have been at home every where, and 
a favourite with everyone. At home in 
camp, and on the lonely heathy moorlands, 
at home in the jungle or forest, and deep, 
dark, and narrow defiles like the Nooroo, 
where walls of solid granite rose sheer from 
the ground to the enormous height of 800 
feet, and were so narrow that one could see 
but a strip of sky above them. ‘This part of 
the pass is for miles simply the bed of a river, 
and nowhere over thirty feet in width, 
and is in the wet season filled yards high with 
roaring water from the distant mountains. 
At home in the bazaar among a motley crew 
from, apparently, every country under the 
sun, and where everything useful could be 
bought. At home in the strange little 
Abyssinian villages, where the naked brown 
children crowded around him, to wonder and 
to gaze at his every movement, and criticise 
his every look ; and very much at home at 
his duties, especially when attached to the 
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Naval Brigade, those jolly tars of ours who 
can fight as well as soldiers in any land 
under the sun, and who do their fighting as 
quickly and pleasantly as if it were but so 
much ordinary work, and they were paid by 
the piece—for England, home, and duty. 

There is one thing noticeable, however, 
about Jack as a soldier. With ай his 
splendid discipline he is not a mere machine ; 
there is no soldierly servility about him; he 
can see farther through a millstone than the 
miller himself, and he will go for many 
hours hungry enough, but he loves not to 
be denied his baccy. 

There is one other peculiarity about our 
sailor-soldier that I have often noted— 
namely, that when sick or wounded he will 
far rather be attended by a navy surgeon 
than by any red-coat soldier doctor. 

There were times when the little army of 
6,000 men had to travel by night; but so 
well had the pioneer engineers and workmen 
done their work, that there was but little 
hardship in such a march as this. The road 
at times had been made across the solid 
rocks, where blasting had to be done and 
huge pieces moved aside by levers. Anon 
it plunged into forests of scrubby oak, of 
tamarisk, and the ubiquitous sycamore. 
But there were flowers everywhere, and 
birds everywhere, and in the more easily 
cultivated portions of the country around the 
villages many a field of waving grain. 

The priest and the people seemed every- 
where glad to see the army, and undoubtedly 
the children took it for a gigantic show; and 
it certainly was the biggest show they would 
ever see in this world. 

After passing Adigrat, where, for the time 
being, the Commander-in-Chief had his head- 
quarters, Doddie, with Sunshine and Spider- 
shanks, found the country growing much 
wilder. Sometimes the road would lead for 

( To be continued.) 
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many miles across vast sandstone plains. 
The rocks and "scarped sierras " were 
inhabited by wild beasts that came out at 
night to seek their food, and from whom 
Doddie had more than one narrow escape. 
Wild men, too, lived up there in caves, in 
which they were safe from the cruelties and 
depredation of bands of robbers. But the 
poorest peasants themselves in this strange 
country often become bandits, and after 
waxing rich with spoil build themselves 
towns and castles high up on the ledges of 
inaccessible and perpendieular cliffs, that 
make one giddy even to look up to. 

The churches and those strange romantic- 
looking castles were features in the landscape. 
On and on, day after day, marched the 
army, and surely the greatest credit was due 
to the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Robert 
Napier. 

Doddie made many attempts to see this 
truly great soldier, and after a time he not 
only succeeded, but, on presenting Мз 
credentials, was invited to dinner. 

The Commander-in-Chief was most affable 
and kind. He was, moreover, the coolest 
officer that ever Doddie had dined with. 
A good dinner it was too, and would not 
have diszraced à West End London club. 
There were several“ big men " dining with 
the Chief that evening, so Doddie was silent 
save when spoken to, as all young men 
amongst their elders should be. i 

Our hero was a little surprised, however, 
that the conversation turned upon almost 
any subject—literature and literary men, 
poets, novelists, and singers—rather than 
on army matters, and the expedition itself 
was hardly mentioned the whole evening. 
But Sir Robert was a man of infinite tact 
and wisdom. On and on marched the army, 
but as yet no fighting had fallen to its lot. 
That was to come. 
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П» themselves, for the robbers did not 
_ lift their eyes, they watched them put 
their heads together, apparently in hurried 
consultation, and then saw the black beetle 
and Adan detach themselves from the rest 
and creep forward stealthily toward the top 
of the pass. Evidently they thought that 
the party had gone on, and they intended to 
take it at a disadvantage on the steep 
slope of the farther side. As they drew 
nearer each man could have been dropped in 
his tracks; but Mike gave no sign. 

Quiller was tempted to precipitate the 
Struggle. He believed in delivering the first 
blow. Not only would it have lessened their 
numbers, but, in all probability, it would 
have thrown them into confusion. He had 
gradually raised the handle of his revolver 
and covered the dastardly black beetle with 
the barrel of it as he slowly approached the 
rock. He was breathing hard, and un- 
consciously increasing his pressure upon the 
trigger. In another moment he must have 
fired, if Mike had not placed upon him a 
soft restraining hand. And so for the time 
the black beetle’s life was spared. Better 
for Mike would it have been if Quiller had 
fred. The fight would have been shorter, 
and the remnant beaten off or killed. As it 
was, however, Adan and the black beetle 
passed beneath them, out of sight and under 
the shelter of the rock. 


THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER XIX.—A STIFF FIGHT. 


What was taking place they could not see. 
They guessed, however, that, failing to spot 
them on the slope and mystified by their dis- 
appearance, the robbers were beckoning to 
their comrades to advance—frantically beck- 
oning, because, without any precaution, the 
other three broke into a run. To see their 
eager and wondering faces was too much for 
Terence. He tittered. It was too like a game 
at hide and seek, and the low laugh bubbled 
to his lips involuntarily. The men stopped on 
the instant, raised their eyes and discovered 
them, pointed their revolvers and fired. 

* Now ! " said Mike, while the three were 
raising their hands, and, by the fraction of 
a second, their shots rang out first. 

Two of the three dropped—the Spaniard 
and one of the half.castes. The third 
dodged under the shelter of the rock. 
Whether he was hit or not they could 
not say. The half-caste lay motionless. 
Quiller’s bullet was buried in his brain. 
The Spaniard clutched at the ground and 
was seized with a fit of coughing. The red 
blood filled his mouth, and he spat it out 
and looked at it concernedly. Mike's bullet 
had passed through his lungs, missing his 
heart by a hair’s breadth and lodging in the 
muscles of his back. The lads had not 
fired so surely. Presently the Spaniard 
scrambled to his knees and began to creep 
toward the shelter. 
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“Shall I finish him?" said Quiller. 
calmly pointing his barrel at the head of the 
wounded man. 

“ Faith ! and he’s had enough,” responded 
Mike. Let him go." 

Only Will was hit by the discharge of the 
others, and he indirectly. The aim of the 
prostrate half-caste had been deflected, and 
his bullet had spent itself in the air. The 
bullet of the Spaniard had flattened itself 
viciously against the rock. The other 
half-caste had aimed at Will The bullet 
had struck the edge of the rock, uncomfort- 
ably near him, and a splinter had flown otf 
and ploughed its way across the lad’s fore- 
head. The wound was only skin deep, not 
much more than an ugly scratch, but it bled 
freely, and he was obliged to wipe the red 
stream out of his eyes. At first they were 
afraid he was badly hit, but when he made 
light of it and they discovered by a rapid 
examination that it was not severe they were 
very thankful and breathed freely once 
more. 

Their enemies were now invisible. With 
their numbers reduced to four, one of them as 
good as dead, another partially disabled, and 
a third—the black beetle himself—handi- 
capped by his damaged wrist, they felt that 
so far they had had the best of ít, and that 
the fight would have to be continued, if at 
all, on more equal terms. They could hear 
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the men whıspering under the rock and the 
Spaniard coughing his life away. So low 
were the tones that they could not clearly 
distinguish a single word. They waited 
silently and patiently for the next attack. 
How or where it would be delivered they 
could not imagine. 

They meant to cling to the rock. It was 
a point of vantage which had served them 
well, and might serve them to the end. To 
come at them their foes would have to climb, 
and, in climbing, expose themselves to 
another discharge. The top of the rock was 
an uneven and irregular square. The front 
of it fell sheer into the track below. The 
rear shelved upward toward the mountain. 
It was only directly assailable on either side. 
Indirectly it might be taken in the rear. A 
long and hazardous détour might place their 
foes above it. Of this, however, should 
they attempt it, they would receive timely 
warning. Silence would put them on the 
qui vive. Quiller and Will were told off to 
defend the one side—the side by which they 
had reached the summit—and Mike and 
Terence remained to defend the other. 

The whispering ceased. 

„Miguel!“ bawled the voice of the black 
beetle. 

There was no answer. 

“ Miguel ! he bawled again. 

" Sure, and I wouldn't dirty my mouth 
by spakin’ to ye," answered Mike. | 

* We're willing to come to terms," said 
Cucaracho, unabashed by the reply. 

“ Terms, yecrawlin' cockroach! Terms!" 
vociferated Mike, forgetting his disclaimer in 
his rising wrath. " Arrah, now, and the 
only terms we'll agree to is to see ye marchin' 
down the pass the way ye came; and then, 
bedad, we'll cover the lot av ye wid our 
shootin’-irons until ye're gone from our 
view." 

“Well go, Miguel.“ 

* Shtart, then, and a good riddance to ye." 

“ Оп one condition." 

“ What's that ? " 

“Throw down the emerald, Miguel, and 
give us your promise that you will not fire on 
us as we retire.” 

„That's two conditions, ye thavin’ 
scoundrel!” retorted Mike. The promise 
ye can have, for 'twould only defile our 
bullets and save ye from a hempen cord 
apicce if we fired on ye; but, begorra! niver 
a sight o' the imerald shall ye have, Cuca- 
racho, in this wurruld or the next." 

“Ts that final? 

“It's the end o' the matter, Cucaracho, 
and the end o' the parley, too. I must 
wash my mouth out to get rid o’ the stains." 
And, although the black beetle hailed him 
again and again, not another word would he 
gay. 

Yit last he wearied of this exercise, and for 
a while the only sounds they could hear were 
the subdued sibilants of the whisperers, and 
the painful coughing, interspersed with the 
low moans, of the dying Spaniard. He was 
evidently in a bad case. Presently the 
coughing ceased, and only the feeble moans 
continued, growing with every involuntary 
utterance feebler still. The whispers died 
away, and the defenders became, if that 
were possible, more alert than ever. 

Had they gone? Was the poor Spaniard 
selfishly left to breathe out his miserable life 
entirely alone? If so, they must have with- 
drawn with the utmost silence and secrecy, 
for they had made no perceptible noise, 
and not a glimpse had they caught of their 
vanishing forms. No, they could not have 
gone. It was scarcely possible. Still there 
must they be, or somewhere near, preserving 
this perfect quietude to deceive them, to 
tempt them down, maybe to work upon their 
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sympathy for the dying man. His moans 
might be successful in drawing them down to 
their death. Perhaps, however, after all, the 
enemy had taken advantage of the contour 
of the rock to slip away unseen. They might 
appear above them and assail them from a 
point of vantage which would make their 
own untenable. As this thought leaped 
into Mike’s mind he crossed the square and 
whispered to Quiller. 

“ Каре your weather eye liftin'.“ 

“Why? Do 'e think they've gone 
round?“ 

“ Maybe. It's а thrick they'd certainly 
thry if they could crape away for it. If ye 
see 80 much as an eyelash quiverin' o'er the 
top av а rock, fire. Don't ye wait for me." 

" Listen to that poor fellow moanin’ 
below. I can hardly bear it. I should like 
to go down and see to "n if you do think 
they've crept away." 

* And be shot for your throuble. Kape 
where ye are, Quiller, and squint above ye, 
and fire when ye see the tip o' their dirty 
headgear. We mustn't have em in among 
the bhoys," and Mike went back to his place. 

A long time they waited ; a trying time, 
the suspense playing havoc with their nerves. 
The moans ceased. A dead silence fell upon 
all around them. Except for the prostrate 
man in the pass they seemed to be quite 
alone. Mike and Quiller began to long for 
& renewal of the attack, from whatever 
quarter it came, and with whatever result. 
The lads began to doubt whether their foes 
were there at all. So intense was the still- 
ness, 80 apparently deserted was the summit 
of the pass, that they thought the robbers 
must have stolen away. А little careless they 
grew with the waiting, less alert, less watch- 
ful; and they would have liked to rise, and 
stretch themselves and shout, if only to 
relieve the tedium. But not so Quiller and 
Mike. They were ready, and kept their eyes 
moving, пом above them, and now along the 
edge of the natural platform on which they 
were Crouching. 

Suddenly, without the least warning, 
Adan and the half-caste flung themselves 
across the edge where Quiller and Will 
were. Will was taken by surprise. In the 
twinkling of an eye his revolver was wrested 
out of his hand, and Adan had disappeared 
again, dropped like magic below the face of 
the rock. So quickly was it done that Will 
could scarcely believe his own eyes. With 
a long and pointed blade the half-caste 
struck fiercely at Quiller. He had barely 
time to avoid the stroke by a rapid twist of 
the shoulder, and, in avoiding it, he was 
unable to bring his weapon into play; but, 
quick as lightning, his clenched left fist shot 
out and took the robber clean between the 
eyes. Down he fell, stunned by the blow, 
and rolled into the roadway, where he was 
quickly helped to his feet by his more 
fortunate companion. 

At this hubbub on the other side of the 
square Terence looked round unwarily, and 
Mike, expecting the appearance of Cuca- 
racho, sprang up and rushed to the help of 
Quiller and Will It was only a ruse, how- 
ever, and part of a preconcerted plan. 
Cucaracho had wormed himself silently up 
the side where Terence and Mike were, and, 
while their attention was diverted, spran 
upon Terence with the viciousness of a wild 
cat. Between his teeth he held a long bare 
blade similar to that with which Quiller had 
been assailed. Pinning Terence to the 
ground with his knees, and freeing his whole 
right hand for the purpose, he snatched the 
blade from between his teeth and poised it 
for the blow. 

In another second or so it would have 
been buried in the lad’s body; the string of 


the llama skin satchel would have been cut, 
and the satchel itself, with all its precious 
contents, would have been in the hands of 
the robber; and Cucaracho would have 
been over the side again, his object accom- 
plished, and securely sheltered beneath the 
overhanging rock. 

But Mike turned in the nick of time. He 
feared to fire lest Terence should be killed. 
And he might miss, and the miss would 
mean Terence's death blow. So, on the 
instant, even as these thoughts flashed 
through his mind, he hurled himself like & 
catapult at Cucaracho, and the descending 
blade, intended for Terence, caught him 
between the neck and the left shoulder. 
Deeply within his collar-bone it clove its 
deadly way. But he gripped the black 
beetle as he struck him, and, notwithstanding 
the terrible wound, he did not relax his hold. 
The force of the impact carried both of them 
clean away from Terence and clear over the 
side of the platform. Some thirty feet they 
fell, Mike uppermost ; across the edge of a 
detached rock they struck, and, with the 
weight of the Irishman upon him, the spine 
of Cucaracho snapped like matchwood ; and 
there they lay, both unconscious, Mike with 
the knife yet in him and the blood spurting 
from his neck, and the black beetle with his 
back broken. 

Terence, as soon as he was free, had 
leaped to his feet, and was gazing down upon 
them in speechless horror. Qu'ller and Will 
were beside him. With the disappearanoe 
of Mike and the black beetle, locked together 
in a deadly embrace, they had run across the 
square to watch the dénouement, and to 
render assistance if it were needed and pos- 
sible. Mike was motionless. The life-blood 
was welling from his wound. Cucaracho 
never stirred, and looked as if he were 
already dead. Will, like Terence, stared at 
the two in dumb amazement and sorrow. 

Quiller, however, saw the need for action. 
Mike's life was at stake. Immediate 
attention was necessary in order to save 
him. The knife must be withdrawn, the 
bleeding stanched. the lips of the wound 
drawn together. Hastily he dropped down 
the side of the platform, the lads watching 
him; and, as they watched. and while 
Quiller was descending, the remaining half- 
caste crept out, blade in hand, from the 
shelter of the rock. He evidently intended 
to finish the work of the black beetle by 
etabbing the unconscious lrishman to the 
heart. | 

The two men, both intent upon reaching 
the same place, Quiller to save his friend, 
the half-caste to kill him, could not see each 
other. The lads could see them both, and 
were spellbound by the realisation that 
Mike's life depended upon Quiller& quick- 
ness. Not a muscle could they move. 
They might have fired at the half-caste, and 
in this way prevented the catastrophe ; but 
the horror of it paralysed them. They 
never thought of firing. Like statues they 
stood, transfixed, fascinated, watching the 
stealthy steps of the half-caste, and praying 
in their hearts that Quiller might be first. 
Nearer and nearer the murderer crept, and 
Quiller, with his face to the rock, had not 
yet seen him. He had another few feet to 
drop. 

The half-caste turned, saw Quiller in the 
act of dropping, hesitated, and, as Quiller 
caught sight of him, ran forward to despatch 
the Irishman. Whipping out his revolver, 
Quiller presented it; but, before he could 
pull the trigger, another shot rang out from 
down the pass, and the half.caste fell dead 


across the other two with a bullet through 
his heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wes I, Jack Westcott, heard father say, 

* I wonder how the boy would like а 
fortnight in the Jura mountains! I could 
have fairly jumped for joy. 

Of course, I was sorry, in a way, that father 
couldn't come too—father's a jolly good sort 
and all that — but to be roaming about 
“ undiscovered " country by ourselves 
(naturally Phil Rayner—my particular pal— 
would come with me). would take a bit of 
beating! Eh! somewhat ! 

Father used to go to school at Neuchátel— 
that's not far from the Juras, I know that 
much from the maps—and he is acquainted 
with the people and all about there. 

He used to do a lot of mountain climbing 
too at one time, I fancy ; hehas china-bowled 
pipes with guides and chamois painted on 
them, and no end of things about the Alps, 
axes and alpenstocks, in his study. 

He says that nowadays everyone goes to 
the Alps, and excursionists have destroyed 
much of the charm; but if one wants real 
solitude and the wild beauty of Nature, one 
cannot better the Juras. 

I had never been farther afield than Edin- 
burgh, neither had Phil—so you can guess 
how keen we were about it. 

We hardly slept the next few nights—even 
got up at five in the morning 80 as to get used 
to seeing the sun rise; we had made up our 
minds to see that every day of our holidays. 

One thing I was a little nervous over, 
and that was the speaking French all the 
time, Phil said he could Parley vous pretty 
well, but my French is a little—you know 
“sketchy.” 


Father said the trip would not only be a 


CHAPTER I. 


means of improving my French, but i might 
also get a polish to my manners, for even the 
roughest dressed peasant in that district is 
scrupulously polite—a sly dig at me. 

Well, we had our return tickets to Fleurier, 
in the Val de Travers, given us, and the 
dad suggested that I might if I liked write 
down everything I saw of interest ; and that 
Phil, who is a champion at drawing, should 
make sketches of anything that he saw 
noticeable or out of the way, and if our 
endeavours turned out satisfactorily he 
might send them to you, Mr. Editor. 

That made us keener than ever; we felt 
like two special correspondents sent out to 
a foreign land; and I’m sure of one thing— 
it made us look about us, and, as Phil said, 
showed what a jolly lot of sense there is 
knocking about the world. 

There were no restrictions laid upon us; 
we could travel by night or by day, stop for 
a rest at Rouen or Paris, go by Dover, 
Calais, or by Newhaven and Dieppe. 

We chose to travel partly by night and 
to stop a day at Rouen—wouldn't you ? 
Lots and lots of people go to Paris !—but 
Rouen! Rouen comes in heaps of books 
too. 

And Newhaven to Dieppe is longer and 
generally rougher—so that was soon settled ; 
we go by Newhaven and Dieppe. 

Well, now, to make a start, I had better 
commence on board the Newhaven boat, 
though the fast train from Victoria was 
simply ripping; didn't it tear and rush 
through the country ! 

And now we are on the boat, if you please, 
steaming out of the harbour and just getting 
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into one of those fine seas that Clark Russell 
is such a “ topper " at describing, you know 
—all green and gold and white seething "' 
—thats the sort of word, “seething” 
around us, I don't care to trouble the 
reader much about this part of our travels. 
Though if I was going to I should have to 
mention a party of passengers who amused 
most of us on board. 


They were Cook's tourists from Glasgow 
to Interlacken. 

Some of them had never been many miles 
from home, and the way thev stuck to the 
man from Cook's who had them in charge 
was pathetic !—followed him up and down. 
When he went below to the cabin to have 
refreshment, several had exactly the same, 
eyeing him all the time. They looked, most 
of them, with bristling evebrows and stubby 
moustaches, like Scotch terriers. 

We were told they were operatives who 
had won their tickets in some sort of com- 
petition, and they took their pleasure very, 
very sadly. Except one of them; he was 
the one funny man of the party. He was 
always making allusions to being seasick, 
asking his companions, with mock gravity. 
if they were feeling all right, and would they 
like a little roast pork and all that sort of 
thing—he simply couldn't be quiet. Не even 
stood with his legs wide apart and chaffed 
the sailors, asking them to kindly point out 
the coast of Australia ; and when one of his 
party was really rather ill, he seemed merrier 
than ever. 

About half-way over we lost sight of him— 
for a time—then we came across him sitting 
all of a heap down below, looking very wo 
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begone. He made an expiring effort to be cheerful. 
Trying to make us think he was looking ill for the 
mere fun of the thing, he winked at us, rather a 
ghastly wink, but I regret to add he was violently 
seasick immediately afterwards, and collapsed for the 
rest of the voyage. 

We won't delay over the bustle and rush at Dieppe. 

t was jolly fun to us, who had never been through it 
fore—I mean the customary custom of the Customs ! 

What a crushing crowd in the train! Whew! 
All classes the same—chockfull ! 

We * glued " ourselves to the corridor, where we 
could look about us—better than “ 
Seat with a great American“ barging " 
side and а cockney Alpinist on the other. 

My word ! some of the Alpine tourists (from Upper 
Tooting) did give themselves airs. Such a display 
they made of their “ battle-axes " and impedimenta. 

ccording to father, the more genuine a climber is, 
the less fuss he makes.- There’s another thing, too, 
Speaking of amateur mountaineers—you will notice 
t ese over-dressed individuals all about Switzerland, 
with huge bunches of edelweiss stuck in their hats. A 
Swiss gentleman told us, with a twinkle in his eye, 
that there is more edelweiss seen in this way than ever 
grew on the high Alps! It is supposed to have been 
plucked in almost inaccessible spots ! 
here was a lady standing in the corridor (the 
hardy mountaineers " didn't anv of them offer her 
their seats), and we passed our sketching camp-stool 
ong for her ; she was grateful for it, we could see— 
although we were not near enough to speak. 

Strange, wasn't it? On the way home we were 
Standing in St. Lazarre Station, Paris, when a gentleman 
cam? up and, raising his hat, said in English, ** Pardon, 
E^ntlemen, but were you not in the Dieppe-Rouen 
train а fortnight ago ?” 

„es, we answered. 
1 lose nought I could not be mistaken. My wife and 

of you when we alighted ; we wanted to 
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thank you for your courtesy in offering your seat. One hears so much 
of Continental politeness, but the only consideration my wife received 
on that crowded journey was from two Britishers. If ever you are in 
the States, here is my address! 

They were considerable travellers, it turned out—had been all over 
the globe—’twas quite an accident their happening to be just here in the 
midst of the holiday season. 

Rouen! To spring out, seize our luggage, and establish ourselves at 
the hotel was the work of а moment!  That' how novelists would 
put it. It was in reality the work of about half an hour, with the help 
of a fat porter, who strongly recommended the nearest hotel, mainly 
because he didn’t want to walk any farther. 

We roamed about the town, were charmed with the river—studded 
as it was with islands, glorified Eelpie Islands, and crossed by some 
very odd-shaped bridges—and every here and there were a bathing- 
place and rowing-club house. 

We took the funicular railway up to Bon-Secours, which is on a very 
high bank of the river, where one can see the country round for miles 
and miles. 

On our return we went to the Cathedral, but of course one wants 
two or three days for Rouen Cathedral alone, and we were determined 
not to go scampering through every church and place of interest we 
came to, like so many visitors do, and get a sort of sight-seeing indi- 
gestion. ‘They were repairing some of the front of the noble pile, by the 
way, and it was very much disfigured by advertisement boards. 

While in Rouen you will come across the name Joan of Arc, not once 
or twice, but many times; every other picture postcard contains some 
reference to Joan. There is a tower, too, in memory of her, and rather 
disappointing it is—looks like something to do with the waterworks. 

La Grosse Horloge—the great clock—is the most interesting portion of 
the town, we thought. That old clock has kept ticking away for 
centuries. The old city bell attached to it has been silent but twice: 
in the Middle Ages during the English occupation; and in our own 
times, during the Prussian invasion from December 5, 1870, till July 22, 

1871 

At déjeuner next morning we commenced to air our French, The old 
waiter—2e resembled a French master at school—gravely corrected us 
when our idioms were more than usually idiotic, and we got on famously, 
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Then away to Paris. We had to spend 
an hour or two in this “ justly celebrated 
little spot," but we are going to spare the 
reader—not a word of Paris. All your 
* sisters and your cousins and your aunts ” 
have “done” Paris; weare going toskip it 
and press forward. Allons ! 

We were in luck. The 11.30 train from 
the Gare de Lyon for some reason was not 
crowded, so, furnished with easy chairs and a 
table, we have a carriage to ourselves, if you 
pleas», and we made us comfy till dawn. 

We were to be envied, we two, I can tell 
you, that morning—perched at the window 
as the rising sun mounted over the pines and 
streamed down the fertile valleys towards 
the south—the air was an “eager and a 
nipping " one, as Shakespeare remarks. 

We dropped back in our cosy seats, 
grinned at one another, both yawned—and, 
oh dear! we were drowsy—O-0-0-0-0-0— 

“ Pontarlier! " was shouted. The 
Swiss border at last ! 

We had slumbered since our first 
look round, and we descended from 
the carriage stiff and sleepy ; there 
was а patch of warm sunlight 
falling on the platform, and we 
stood in it like a couple of chickens, 
blinking and thawing, when a 
station official advised us to “ make 
queek.“ 

We had forgotten the Custom 
House again, and all of a scramble 
we dashed through the bureau with 
our bags. 

Anything to declare? 

Nothing except that I'm freez- 
ing and ' no end ' peckish," returned 
Phil. I can declare that.“ 

The dignified official looked sus- 
picious for а moment and gazed 
sharply into the bag, perhaps look- 
ing for the freezing and the 
“ peckish.” Then his face broke 
into a grin as Phil'a meaning dawned 
upon him. 

* Good : so І also!” 

Back into the train—after alter- 
ing our watches for the second time 
—French, now Swiss. 

Our carriage was filled now with 
passengers, a more powerful engine 
had been ‘harnessed,’ and we 
were tugging up a steep bank—the 
district was getting mountainous. 

On we went through ravine-like 
cuttings—now hammering up a 
sharp incline, now careering round 
a rocky projection, now roaring 
through a black belt of pines, all of 
a dance—sloping from side to side 
—the carriage springs on these lines 
are very lively. 

Suddenly some gaps in the rocks gave a 
glimpse away down below of a valley half 
veiled in golden mist. 

“ Hooray!” yelled Phil; I'll bet that is 
the Val de Travers, and one of those villages 
is Fleurier, our destination! 

How do you know? Let's look at the 
map!" 

Because it is! It must be!” 

" But we are tearing along leaving it 
behind. Horror! perhaps we are in the wrong 
train and will be taken on to Germany or 
somewhere; and oh! I do want my break- 
fast! 

“ Fathead ! — thus Phil politely. “ How 
do you suppose we could get down there 
even if the train did stop? Don’t you 
know, O foolish one, that it is like the 
side of a house and the depth of sixty 
houses ?” 

“ True, О Solomon!" 

* Not only that," he went on, “ but this 
bit of railway with the way it gets round the 
mountains, through crevasses, and dodges 
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obstacles generaly, like a tricky centre. 
forward in a Cup tie, is one of the marvels of 
this country? Then prithee peace!” 

I could see then a line running back down 
the centre of the valley, evidently our way; 
the train, too, was with great difficulty slow- 
ing up. 

Travers ! 


A slight change! a moment ago in the 
roaring express with travellers of all nation- 
alities, especially English and American— 
the English pretty chatty, the Americans 
very much so; and now we can hear the 
train clanking away down the deep gorge 
to Neuchátel, and we are left alone on the 
platform of Travers waiting for the little 
branch train to take us down the valley to 
Fleurier. 


The morning mist—it is not yet six o’clock 


—is gradually dissolving and revealing the 
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great pine-clad mountains which rise on all 
sides of us—it is going to be a lovely day. 

We walk up and down stretching our legs 
after the long journey, and are delighted 
with the first view of the Jura country. 

There seems enough undiscovered terri- 
tory for six months’ exploring—we shall 
have to keep going to get it all done in a 
fortnight. 

"I seriously question, Phil, whether 
sunrise will be early enough to get up." 

He replied that he would prefer to wait a 
day or two before delivering his opinion. 
For his part he had a very kind feeling for bed 
after two days’ travelling, and he wouldn't 
pledge himself to anything rash. 

I hope Phil is not going to turn out lazy. 

Pong! Pong! went the signal They 
work their signals differently here from those 
we are us»d to. The signal gong—quite a 
large affair fixed up on the platform—rings 
simultaneously (I can use à good word now 
and then) at the station it is just leaving 
and the one it is approaching. A sort of 


slug of metal drops down below the gong, so 
if you are not quite sure whether it has rung 
or not you can look at the gong. Neat 
notion ! 

We rushed up the steps into our carriage 
so as to have a window each. We need not 
have hurried, we could have half a dozen 
windows each to look out all round. My 
word ! but the scenery was simply great. 

A fine stream ran down the centre of the 
Val de Travers—the name may sound 
familiar to London boys—yes ! it is the same 
place one sees written on the boards in our 
smoky metropolis, when the roads are up— 
Val de Travers—asphalte. They pay ever so 
much to the town of Neuchatel for the right 
of digging up the stuff they make it of. An 
old boy in the train told us 10,000/. a year. 

Doesn't sound very romantic, does it? 
I call it rather “off ° to come thousands 
and thousands—well hundreds of miles 
— and find the same name written 
up that you would see on Holborn 
Viaduct. It reminded us of the 
terrible shock we received at Rouen 
on finding the front of the old 
Cathedral obscured by a placard 
announcing that the best Savon 
was Sunlight Savon." 

But to return to the stream. We 
determined to know more about 
thi, because there were several 
fishermen on the banks ; they were 
fishing with flies, though. 

Fly-fishing is rather tricky work— 
I know something of that game. I 
went once with an expert fly-fishing 
on the Itchen in Hampshire. He 
took tremendous pains with me, 
showing how the rod is held, and 
th» fly thrown, and all that. I know 
I made desperate efforts to follow 
instructions and caught him behind 
the ear with my hook. 

He seemed to lose his anxiety to 
teach me more, and said after all 
the best way was to practise away 
by one’s self—right away by ones 
self. 

Well, I flung and flung most 
industriously, simply thrashed the 
water, and lots of the flies and the 
hooks he gave me got caught in the 
bushes and trees around. An in- 
habitant passing said it looked like 
an early spring seeing all the little 
blooms sprouting out on the trees 
and shrubs—alluding to my brightly 
coloured flis—* getting at me а 


My expert friend in a sad voice 
told me how much those flies cost 
to make and the care an angler 
takes in the matter, and then 
politely but firmly reli»ved me of the rod, 
and established me with a small-length one, 
a float, and a worm. So, properly speaking, 
I am not a fly angler. 5 

“ Hulioh ! what is the official shouting ° 
Good— Fleurier ! " 875 E -— 

It ia quite a toyshop-looking town; every” 
thing js 85 clean and precise—all the houses 
have shutters, and mostly green verandahs, 
and are placed neatly square to each other. 

In every street is a fountain always run- 
ning with clear spring water—lovely water 
it is, too—so cool. There are always four 
good spurts, north, south, east and “oo 
and iron rests across the reservoir, ВО pare 
the good folks can place their baskets O 
salad, or whatever they want cleaned, ne 
the iron rods and the water gushes r!g 
through the basket. | - 

In the morning all the fountains 8 
decorated with baskets of some опе 5 1 

Spruse- looking maids in bright garmen” » 
spick and span as if they were on & Hd 
war, pop out of the cool shady doors 
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remove & basket of lettuce and endive and 
replace something else in the crystal water 
sparkling in the sun all the while. 

I can tell you the midday meal we soon 
discovered was a matter of great importance 
in Switzerland. Generally six or seven 
courses, and always a good salad. Гт a 
champion at eating salad. 

But I'm not putting things down in order 
does it matter much ? I'd better say what 
comes into my mind at once ; the great thing 
in good writing I've been told is to make 
no effort. Well, if that's all that's required 
Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Hail Caine will 
have to look out, because it's no effort to me, 
except the spelling—and “the getting people 
to read it after it's done," adds Phil. 

M. Marchand, father's old friend, met us 
at the station, and a grand old fellow he was. 
He had a fin» countenance, with eyes all 
wrinkled up, but piercing like an eagle's, 
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screwed up, I believe, by looking great 
distances. He belonged to an old Swiss 
family. He had been up nearly all the Alps, 
and as for the Juras he knew every chälet 
and every peasant. 

As a man to go about with and show you 
everything, and tell you all about it, he 
couldn't be matched, only of course we 
wanted to make our own discoveries and not 
have everything thought out and arranged 
for us—he made things a bit too comfort- 
able. 

Well, ll tell vou in the next chapter how 
he fixed up the following day, our first whole 
dav in the Juras. 

We were tostopat the hotel Poste Restante. 
At first he wanted us to stop at his house— 
and a fine house it was—but we wanted to 
be free, and I think he understood that. 
Anyway, I hope he won’t be offended, he 
was so very hospitable. 
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I ought to mention one thing which might 
have been awkward. 

We were going to be very polite to every- 
body—especially to folks in uniform—so 
every time we came upon a gendarme we 
touched our hats and wished him *'' Bon 
jour." Не as politely returned the compli- 
ment; that was all right, but many of these 
officials go about the street on bicycles, and 
we could not fix it in our minds that the 
rule of the road on the Continent is the 
reverse of ours: Keep to the right is their 
regulation, not left. 

Im afraid some of these good fellows’ 
patience must have been sorely tried— we 
generally dodzed and caused a muddle - 
up—our efforts to get out of their way and 
theirs to grasp what we were up to, and both 
of us to observe due courtesy to one another, 
must have been killing to an onlooker. 

(To be continued.) 
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HRISTMAS had come and gone. Trevor was 
now looking forward to his father's 
return and hailed with delight the rapid 
decrease in the number of days that had still 
to elapse before the ship reached English 
waters, 

Captain Meredith had utterly failed to 
trace hisstolen property, and had been com- 
pelled to give up all hope of its recovery. 

In the balmy days of spring and summer 
L'andewi was enjoyable enough, but in the 
winter it possessed a grandeur of another 
kind, as Trevor discovered. ‘The grey mists 
often enshrouded the bay in a mysterious 
veil, out of which the sea-birds' cries came 
with an eerie sound of warning, and the grey 
sea, flecked with foam, thundered menacingly 
on the sand or contended angrily with the 
long sea wall for the right of invading the 
railway. 

One bitterly cold morning Trevor stood 
by the lifeboat-house at flood tide watching 
the white horses race up the river from the 
bay. Bill Davies the pilot stood leaning 
against the door with an uneasy expression 
upon his face. 

It's not what I like doing, sir," he was 
saying, but you see I can’t help it. I've 
steered this old boat to the rescue every time 
she's gone out, and I don't like to leave her 
at this time o' year especially. But when 
there's a death in the family it alters things." 

Trevor nodde l. There's still the assis- 
tant coxswain, Dick Morgan," he suggested. 
, Bill Davies shook his head doubtfully. 

He's all very well, but I have no great 
opinion of him. Anyhow, I hope nothing'll 
happen to cause the boat to be called out 
while I'm away." 

Now, Dick Morgan was as good a fellow 
as ever stepped, but in his professional 
capacity Bill Davies would never admit 
that his assistant could be entrusted to take 
out the lifeboat safely. Hence his uneasi- 
ness, which was quite unnecessary, at the 
thought of leaving Llandewi and his beloved 

feboat for a few days in order to attend a 
sister's funeral, 

Of course, I couldn't dream of staying 

еге when poor Jane is put in the ground. 
She and I was very fond of each other, and 
though we hadn’t seen each other for years 
it’s only right I should go to her funeral. 
But then, what if there's a wreck while I'm 
away? Answer me that now." 


CHAPTER XI.—GUNS AT SEA. 


Then I suppose Dick Morgan will steer 

the boat?!“ 
“And get wrecked himself, I daresay ! 
No. I've а great liking for Dick as Dick, 
but when it comes to taking out the boat it’s 
quite another matter altogether." 

Seeing that he could not overcome his 
prejudice, Trevor turned the conversation to 
other topics. That evening Bill Davies 
departed, but not before uttering words of 
solemn warning and advice to his young 
lieutenant. Dick Morgan listened atten- 
tively and promised to carry out his instruc- 
tions to the letter should occasion arise. 

The guard's whistle blew and the train 
slowly glided out of the station. Then 
there was a loud shriek. Rushing towards 
them through the gloom were the glowing 
head.lights of the up express that was then 
due to pass through. and a tiny maid of 
threc years was toddling in its path, coming 
from the crossing between the gates. Dick 
was alone on the platform save for a woman, 
who stood. motionless with terror, shrieking 
to the little girl to stand still. With one 
bound he cleared the intervening space and, 
seizing the child in his arms, threw herup 
tothe woman. Vaulting up to the platform 
he was almost clear when the train rushed 
through the station, the buffer of the engine 
striking his projecting foot a severe blow. 
Had he stepped back until the train had 
passed he would have been safe. 

Poor Dick collapsed on the platform in a 
dead faint through the terrible pain. The 
solitary porter and the station-master 
hurried forward and rendered first aid, 
when it was discovered that no bones were 
broken. However, the foot and ankle were 
badly bruised, and Dick was wheeled on 
the station trolley to his cottage across the 
road. 

* And there's the coxswain away," he 
groaned, “ and me useless as a log fora time. 
However, it looks as though the weather'll 
hold fine till he comes back." 

But it did not. The following day, 
Sunday, opened etormily. 'The wind blew 
inland from the bay in a perfect hurricane, 
and the rain beat relentlessly down as 
though in vengeful anger. Trevor and his 
mother set out for church as usual in the 
morning, but the wind was so strong that 
Mrs. Meredith was compelled to return, and 
Trevor went on alone. Fighting his way 


through the storm he heard the boom of the 
sea far below as he climbed up to the church 
on the cliff, 

In the afternoon the wind had abated a 
little, but when night fell it blew with 
increased fury. The solidly made windows 
of Craig Ddu shook and rattled as though 
they were constructed of the most flimsy 
material, and the roar of the tempest without 
was almost deafening. 

Before retiring that night, Mrs. Meredith 
sat at the piano and sang softly as she 
played that grand old hymn, “ Eternal 
Father, strong to save.“ Her thoughts were 


with her husband voyaging towards them 
across the sea. 


* Oh, hear us when we cry to Тее 
For those in peril un the sea.” 


Trevor's spirits were much subdued when 
he went to bed. There seemed something 
awful in the force of the gale, a something 
that demonstrated plainly that man could 
be but the sport and plaything of the angry 
elements were it not for an intervening 
Power. He could not sleep, and tossed 
about restlessly for some hours. Then above 


the roar of the hurricane was heard a deep 
muffled sound. 


Boom! 

What was that? A gun at sea! It 
meant a ship in distress ! 

Boom! Boom! 

He heard the dull report strike against 
the window-pane, and, springing hastily out 
of bed, he rushed to the window and peered 
into the black night. Far away he saw the 
blue flame of a flare flicker for an instant and 
die out. Then a red flash appeared. 

Boom ! 

The sound followed after an interval of 
some seconds, but when it reached him 
Trevor was already almost half-dressed. 
Buttoning his coat, he was rushing down- 
stairs when his mother called to him: 

„What's the matter, Trevor? Ale you 
going out in this storm ? ” 

It's a wreck, mother. 
the guns ? ” 

"I heard the firing, but didn't know 
what it was. Hush! There it is again! 
God have the poor crew and passengers in 
His keeping!“ 

'm going out to see them launch the 
lifeboat,-mother, and will etay till they 


Didn't you hear 
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return,“ called Trevor, flying down the 
stairs. Don't be afraid if I'm out long.“ 

Donning his oilskins, he unfastened the 
front door and sped through the garden. 
That side of the house was sheltered by the 
trees, so he did not feel the full force of the 
gale until he had reached the road. Then 
the hurricane caught him and almost twisted 
him round. 

Bracing himself against the wind, he 
hurried onwards as fast as he could towards 
the village. He found the lifeboat-house 
open, and a small knot of people gathered 
by the door. 

* She's on the Silken Bank, that's where 
she be!” shouted one sailor to another as 
he buckled on his cork jacket. 

“Then the boat can’t get near her!” 
bawled the other. "Тіз certain death to 
try it!" 

`“ Well, I'm a-going for one, anyway." 

„Where's Dick Morgan?“ asked another. 

“© Ay! Where's Dick? Bain't his foot 
well enough?“ 

But Dick was not there. Owing to his 
injured foot his leg had become very swollen 
and painful, so that he was kept to his bed. 

“Now, lads! Bear a hand with the 
boat! 

Willing hands drew the City of Man- 
chester out of its resting · place and down the 
steep declivity to where the waves thundered 
and swirled on the sands. 

“ Who's to take the tiller ? 
you?” 

“ Not Т,” was the reply bawled through 
the roar of the storm. I'm taking an oar, 
for I can't steer her out there! 

“Г take the tiller!” shouted Trevor 
impulsively. “ Bill Davies taught me the 
lay of the banks and I know them by heart! 

„We can trust you, sir, if you'll do it!“ 
chorussed the men. Run for a cork 
jacket, somebody, and put it on him." 

The men clambered on board, and Trevor 
followed as best he could, clad in the un- 
accustomed belt of cork. As the beach was 
во steep there was no need for horses or 
carriage for the boat, and she was launched 
into the surf by sturdy arms and shoulders. 

„She's off!“ 

A wild cheer arose from the crowd col- 
lected upon the beach as the boat rose upon 
the crest of a wave. 'frevor grasped the 
tiller ropes with firm hands and the men 
pulled hard at the oars. Soon the crowd 
was swallowed up in the black darkness, 
and the host made her wav towards the 
bay. 
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For a short distance they were in 
comparative shelter, but when the mouth 
of the river was reached they felt the full 
force of the storm. 

The wind roared round the farther point, 
coming upon them with awful force, and the 
mad waves leaped around, buffeting the bows 
of the boat with the force of a sledge- 
hammer, and dashing over the gunwale. 
Trevor peered anxiously into the gloom 
ahead. A flare blazed upon the wreck, so 
that if he could steer a straight course it 
would have been comparatively easy to take 
the boat out to her. But the sandbanks 
intervened, and the tide had ebbed 
sufficiently to make them dangerous. 

He followed the course where the channel 
of the river lay deep beneath that wide 
tempestuous waste, but in that thick black- 
ness he had to rely mainly upon his own 
instinct. They were now approaching a 
broad sandbank at the mouth of the river. 
He was aware of it, for the waves rushed 
across it in fury and shrieked madly as they 
boiled around, so he made a wide détour 
which took him farther away from the wreck. 
Had they but touched that bank the lifeboat 
would have been pounded to pieces and her 
crew washed out to sea. 

Stubbornly they fought their way through 
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the waves. The men were perspiring freely 
at their work, and the icy spray thatdrenched 
them felt like drops of boiling lead on their 
heated bodies. At last they got beyond the 
first bank, for the waves seemed less riotous, 
and, turning the nose of the boat, Trevor was 
able to steer directly for the wreck. The 
wind, too, had now considerably abated, 
and the boat leaped swiftly forward through 
the comparatively calmer sea in the broad 
channel between the banks. 

Nearer and yet nearer they drew to the 
wreck, and by the light of the flare on deck 
they saw the crew crowded in the rigging. 

Hold her!" shouted the young cox- 
swain ; then, as a huge wave threatened to 
throw the boat on to the deck of the ship, 
* Back water, all! ” 

Thelife-line was thrown on deck and made 
fast. then one by one the survivors were 
drawn in safety to the boat. : 

„What's this place?" asked one of the 
rescued men as the boat put about. 

“ You were wrecked on the Silken Bank 
іп our bay. This is the Llandewi lifeboat.” 

" Llandewi?" cried a bearded тап, 
taking a seat near Trevor. Llandewi ? 
Then I was wrecked in sight of home ! ” 

The boy's heart gave a great bound. He 
knew that voice! Then he turned to the 
rescued man. 

Father!“ 

“ What’s this ? " cried the startled man. 
"Eh? What? Trevor? It isn't you, 
surely!“ 

And so it was that father and son were 
reunited. Captain Meredith silently grasped 
his arm. for Trevor dared not loose his hold 
of the tiller ropes. The lives of all depended 
on his care and skill in steering the boat 
between the banks. 

On and on sped the boat, urged forward 
by sturdy arms, and at last the outlying 
points at the mouth of the river loomed 
black against the dark sky. And now came 
the test of strength and endurance as they 
fought their way up towards Llandewi, for 
the ebbingtide and the river rushed sea wards 
almost with the swiftness of a mill-race. 

Inch by inch they crept onwards, and far 
away they saw the red glare of a bonfire that 
the people of Llandewi had made on the 
beach to guide them. Inch by inch they 
fought their way, and then Trevor felt 
something soft and moist fall upon his 


cheek, then another and another. It was 
snowing ! 
Was it a light fall or a blizzard? Their 


doubts were soon settled, for the flakes 
swooped down upon them like a blinding 
sheet, and the red light of the fire in the 
distance was shut out from view. 

Trevor’s difficulties were not over, but, 
clenching his teeth, he set himself to steer 
by guesswork up the river. The men put 
their backs into their work manfully, and 
the boat, covered with its white mantle, 
fought its way gradually against the current. 
Fortunately, there were no more devious 
twistings between sandbanks to be negoti- 
ated, and at last the flames of the bonfire 
could be seen through the snow. "They had 
made better progress through the darkness 
than Trevor had imagined. 

One more pull and the boat's nose touched 
the sand. A cheering crowd awaited them, 
and foremost of all was our friend, Sir Robert 
Jones, who hugged Trevor, cork jacket and 
all, in his arms as soon as he clambered out 
of the boat. His astonishment was great 
when Captain Meredith advanced and shook 
him warmly by the hand. 

The day was dawning as they made their 
way up to Craig Ddu, where Mrs. Meredith 
awaited them, having spent the time on her 
knees in prayer. 

Some fishermen told her that her son had 
gone out in the lifeboat, and her heart was 
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filled with thankful pride, together with 
anxiety for his safety. 

She heard their footsteps at the gate, and 
hastily opened the door to welcome her son, 
but when she saw he was not alone she 
stopped short and gazed searohingly at the 


others. Her indecision was but for a 
moment. With a quick, glad cry she started 
forward. 


William, my husband!“ she sobbed, as 
he folded her in his arma. 

“ Yes, dear wife," he answered. ‘* Your 
husband, brought home by "Trevor, our 
son!" 

“And now I shall leave you," said Sir 
Robert, affecting a brisk tone, though his 
voice was strangely husky. I'll look in 
some time during the day," and he turned 
abruptly to the gate, trying to hum a merry 
tune on the way, but his attempt proved a 
dismal failure. 

A hot meal was ready for them indoors, 
both the cook and Sarah having vied with 
each other to do their best in Trevor's 
honour—that is, should he return in safety. 
And now that he had not come back 
alone, but had brought his father with him 
from the wreck, their enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

He's a rare Сип, he is!” quoth Sarah 
excitedly, as cook prepared the coffee. 
„He's got pluck in "im, that boy as, but 
who'd ha' thought it last year in Russell 
Square?“ 

" That's the truest word you've spoken 
for a long time, my girl," replied cook, 
keeping an eye on the boiling milk, an' 
that there Doctor Llewellyn knew what 'e 
was about when 'e ordered the missus to 
bring im down ‘ere. So three cheers for 
Doctor Llewellyn and Doctor Llandewi, 
too. say I!” 

It was quite light when Trevor, thoroughly 
tired out, returned to bed. It had stopped 
snowing, and, opening the window, he leaned 
out and looked across the bay. The gale had 
spent its force, and the wind, no longer 
menacing. roughly caressed his cheeks as 
though in penitence for its misdeeds. It was 
now almost low water. so that a wide stretch 
of shining wet sand was left uncovered, and 
far away he saw the black hull of the ill-fated 
ship lying on her side, doomed to ride no 
more upon the waves. 


(To be concluded.) 
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The Lure of the Sweet. 


UNCLE BALDWIN is highly intelligent, as & Pe 
ought to be who has read the ** B.O.P." from the fk 
number. So, when he wants to enjoy his favou 
paper without interruption, he just treacles his topk 
and so keeps the tiresome flies from settling on t 
favourite playground ! 
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Author of “ The Cruise of the Herne, “ My Holidays with Mae,” 


үү took the 8.9 train (pretty good that, 

eh ?) to Tavistock, and got there be- 
fore Tavistock arose from its slumbers, Per- 
haps it is that, lying in a deep valley, and 
sheltered from all the cold winds, Tavistock 
is too warm and relaxing for anybody ever 
to wake up. New houses are not allowed to 
be built, and the ancient church still rears its 
tower over & quaint old.fashioned country 
village—I beg pardon, town. When we had 
explored sufficiently, we started to walk back 
to Okehampton. The puzzle was to get 
on the right road. especially as we did not 
want to follow what most people would con- 
sider the right road to Okehampton. Even the 
one-inch map has its limitations, in a town 
where there are so many small streets not 
marked. After getting hopelessly mixed we 
decided to ask the way to Kilworthy, which 
was on the by-way that we were seeking. We 
were told to go under the railway arch, up the 
embankment, and round to the right. Then 
we came to a lane which ascended such a steep 
hill that we felt sure we were on the right 
track. 

We had a quiet walk of several miles along 
secluded roads and through beech woods, 
and came upon the high road a mile or so 
south of Brent Tor. Tuis hill was the vent of 
an ancient volcano, though I daresay you 
would not think so. Just now it is a great mass 
of granite, 1,100 feet high, with an old church 
on top. I suggested to Dickie that every- 
body who goes to Brent Tor church twice a 
day for four Sundays in succession ought to 

made an honorary member of the Alpine 
Club. There is a first-class view from the 
topof the hill, all across country and right 
Out to sea, 

By the time that we had had enough of the 
view, I reminded Dickie that it was twelve- 
thirty, and, therefore, lunch time. We 
adjourned to an inn half a mile away, and 
Consumed great quantities of mine host’s 
real Devonshire cream (not the Cornish 
imitation), walking on afterwards to Lydford. 
At Lydford station we turned into the woods 
to see the “ highest waterfall in Devon.” The 
path we followed took us along the slope 
of a hill, with many twists and turns, cork- 
screw fashion, and brought us finally down 
to the river, the Lyd. We turned up-stream, 
and shortly afterwards came suddenly upon 
the fall, where a nameless tributary stream 
tumbles over a hundred-foot precipice in one 
ong streak of white water. 

Leaving the fall, we crossed the river by 
stepping-stones, and entered at once the 
famous gorge of the Lyd. For once I found 
myself in complete agreement with Dickie. 
The gorge of the Lyd is far and away the 
finest thing in gorges we have seen. The 
stream, boiling and bubbling among the holes 
and clefts, comes tumbling over the rocks 
through & narrow ravine, which at many 
points resembles a cañon. Sometimes there 
8 an interval of calm, when the stream runs 
quietly along among the stones, between 
banks of moss and fern, in Nature's fairyland. 

above is green—ferns, creepers. and trees: 
and far overhead, above the precipitous 
Ades of the gorge, there are peeps of blue sky. 
“ven if it is not always blue. that was what 
It was like when we saw it. The path through 
the gorge is quite exciting, but is not to be 
recommended to old ladies with nerves. 
Sometimes there is no room for a track 
side the stream, and the way has been cut 
through the solid rock, and forms a narrow 
edge far above the water. Along these 
Ferilous ledges, above a boiling torrent, did 
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MAC ON DARTMOOR. 


By E. К. Harrison, LL.B., 


PART III. 


I have to lead the way, and had I tumbled 
over only the pieces would have remained to 
tell the story. At one place a tunnel has 
been blasted through a projecting corner of 
paleozoic rock, at another tne path is 
carried by a foot-bridge over a yawning and 
presumably bottomless chasm. 1 willend this 
majestic description with a quotation from an 
ancient writer, whosaysof the Lydford stream 
in its. gorge: " It maketh such à hideous 
noise that, being only heard and not seen. it 
causeth a kind of fear, seeming to them that 
look down to it a great abyss; and may be 
reckoned among the wonders of the kingdom." 

“lt does not make a kind oi fear in me," 
I ventured to remark as we emerged from 
the gorge, but it, or something else. maketh 
a kind of emptiness in me. Moreover, I see 
the magic word ‘TEAS’ outside that 
fuchsia-covered house away beyond your lett 
shoulder.“ 

" All serene," Dickie answered. You 
have to рау. so I am ready. Let us eat." 

After doing ourselves proud ” in the tea- 
cum-cream line—and Dickie can manage his 
share, although he always tries to make out 
that it is my appetite that causes all the 
trouble—we struck across Fernworthy Down 
to Lake, leaving Bridestowe (which I suppose 
you ignorant fellows would call Bride-stowe, 
whereas it is pronounced Briddy-stowe) on 
the left. It was very pretty—no doubt your 

oung sisters would have cailed it sweet— 
but it was not until we crossed the main road 
and the railway, and got on to the moor 
bv Sourton Tors, that we came to real 
marmalade. 

We climbed the hillside until we were 1,150 
feet up. and then kept at about that height 
for several miles, with the granite tors rising 
up on our right and all the western world 
below us on the left. I am getting tired of 
telling you about the blaze of the heather and 
furze, masses of red and yellow extending away 
to the sky-line; but there it was, and we did 
not get tired of seeing it. When you have 
walked for ten miles or so along even Devon- 
shire lanes in August. you appreciate open 
moorland and mountain breezes for a change, 
especially when you have best quality, 
double pile. velvet turf to walk on. We could 
have gone on all day without tiring, but the 
end had to come, and it came when an over- 
grown track took us down the hill to Meldon, 
and so by our favourite path back to 
Okehampton. 

One thing has become abundantly clear to 
us in this month of August, 1908. Devon- 
shire is very dry, and badly wants a wash. 
All the roads are dustv. and so are all the 
ferns that grow any where near them. Twenty- 
four hours of steady rain could be borne 
patiently even by your beloved Mac. 

I must now propound a scientific problem. 
If you take the path leading from Okehamp- 
ton through the Charity Lands," and round 
Ball Hill by the East Okement. you will come 
to 4 viaduct, where the railway crosses the 
river. Instead of followingthe river under the 
viaduct, turn to the left, and about one 
hundred vards up the track you will come to 
a small bridge under the railway. Stop right 
in the middle of that bridge, look upwards, 
and there is the scientific problem. The 
water, percolating through the stone arch 
from the railway above, is charged with 
carbonate of lime or some other mineral 
matter, and it is forming beautiful stalactites 
depending from the arch above, with stalag- 
mites below, where the rough projecting 
stones of the side walls have intercepted the 
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dripping water. I saw all this for myself, 
and began to think of the caves at Cheddar. 
Dickie went one better and enunciated the 
aforesaid problem. 

“ London and South Western Railway, 
main line, between Sampford Courtenay ard 
Okehampton stations," he said. “ Let us 
suppose that that bridge has been there for 
sixty years, That is an outside estimate. 
In sixty years or less stalactites and stalag- 
mites, together at least six inches in length, 
have been formed. Yet we are told that in 
the limestone caverns the stalactites have 
taken hundreds of thousands of years to grow. 
What do you think, Mac? 

“Think ? Why, this is an epoch-making 
discovery! You write to the * Times’ or the 
British Association, and I will stick it in the 
‘B.O.P? My announcement, at any rate, 
will provide a means of ventilating the sub- 
ject. Then the learned ones can discuss the 
matter and read prosy papers about it. In 
the meantime, let us continue our walk to 
Belstone."" 

There's a nice air this morning, sir,“ said 
our landlady, as I came down to breakfast 
at 7.30 А.М. on the following morning. 

Right you are, Mrs. Biddecombe," was my 
answer. Then we will have an equally nice 
breakfast and bid you a temporary farewell.” 

We wanted to walk to Clovelly, but, when 
we came to measure up the distance, I told 
Dickie straight out that he would have to 
carry me on his back if he insisted on our 
making the attempt. Twenty-six miles each 
way, as the crow flies, was a bit toothick. We 
compromised by taking a combined rail and 
coach excursion at my expense. 

As soon as we left the main line at Meldon, 
the train began to run up and down the 
gradients on the Holsworthy branch at about 
ten miles an hour, and it took us an hour and 
a-quarter to get to Bude. Bude is a watering- 
place on the Atlantic shore, and, thinking we 
could hear the breakers roar a8 well from the 
top of the coach as from the beach, we did not 
stop to explore the beauties of the place, but 
started at once on an eighteen-mile drive to 
Clovelly. Dickie sat at the end of the row, 
then came poor little me, and the other seats, 
and most of what ought to have been mine, 
were occupied by two great big extra-ele- 
phantine people who should have paid for a 
coach apiece. I was pretty well squashed, 
and should have stuck pins into the fat 
gentleman on my right to make him move 
up. only he would never have noticed them. 

We came first to the village of Stratton, 
which delights in narrow streets and steep 
hills. It was fortunate that we did not meet 
a motor, or there would have been a bustifi- 
cation, Next there was a long ascent through 
a beautifully wooded valley, and then we 
got on to the higher land and began to look 
out for Lundy. At a half-way house, where 
dwells one Penwarden. a horse-trainer, we 
changed horses, and two more people joined 
our coach, but they did not come on our seat, 
you bet. Presently we really did see Lundy 
Island, away to the north-west beyond 
Hartland Point. It was not much to look 
at from that distance. Then, after three 
hours of driving, came Clovelly Cross, and 
we turned into a lane towards a steep hill 
leading to the village. It was difficult 
work for the horses, but we got down safely, 
and jumped off the coach to stretch our legs 
and have a look round. 

Dickie says that Clovelly is unique, and that 
is why we went there. I am not going to 
describe it, for a good many other people have 
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discovered its uniquity, and perhaps even 
you youngsters may have been there. We 
went down the street of steps to the shore of 
the bay, and on to the little jetty to take 
a photograph of the village. I was just 
opening the camera when an old, old salt 
with a long, long beard came up and tugged 
his white, white forelock. 

“ You can take me if you like," he began, 
with the air of one conferring a favour. “I 
be over eighty." 

I did not like, and I found a pretty picture 
in the other direction. 

" You can take me if you like," came & 
voice at my side, I be very near ninety 
years old.“ 

Dickie grinned, but I frowned, and went 
on with the focussing. I don't believe in 
encouraging such people. 

“I said you could take me," said the 
ancient and insistent mariner once more. I 
be getting on for ninety-nine next birthday.” 

" Now look here, I said. I make it a 
tule not to take anybody under a hundred 
and fifty. If you'll send me a wire when you 
are as old as that, I will come again. on purpose 
to see you. But it must not be this side of 
next summer, because I get only one holiday 
& year." 

He looked at us as if he could not quite 
make us out; then he turned towards the 
owner of another camera, and, as we moved 
off, I heard that he had “ turned eighty.” 

After a Clovelly lunch of real Devonshire 
ere im. we turned into the Hobby Drive, and 
walked right through the woods from end to 
end. The best part of it was the view from 
тапу different points of the lovely bay, and the 
coast right round to Barnstaple. When we 
came to the end of the Drive we walked back 
to Clovelly Cross and kicked our heels in as 
much shade as we could discover under the 
hedge, until our coach came along and picked 
us up. From the expression on the faces of 
the fat people I felt sure that they had ridden 
right up the steep hill, although they paid 
only the same fare as ourselves. 

The drive back in the evening was cooler ; 
the woods looked green and shady, and the 
dust seemed less aggressive. There was only 
one incident, and that was when a particu- 
larly stupid cow got in the road right ahead, 
and. being in a state of bovine terror, decided 
to trot along in front of the coach all the way 
to Bude rather than let us pass. After a 
quarter of a mile of it one valiant passenger 
(it was not either of the fat men) got down, 
executed a strategic movement behind the 
hedge, outmarched the cow, and finally 
drove her back in triumph, to the accompani- 
ment of loud cheers from the occupants of 
the coach. 

There was not much time to spare at Bude, 
but I had a hunger, 80 we hurried into a shop 
as 800n as we arrived. 

“ Bread and butter and Devonshire 
cream for two," I ordered. Large size.“ 

* We have only Cornish cream here," was the 
answer. We do not believe in Devonshire 
skimmed milk." 

* Oh, Cornish then, please, and plenty of it. 
I did not know we had crossed the border," I 
added, to Dickie, in an undertone. 

* Then your education in geography has 
been sadly neglected," was his retort. “ Bude 
is on the coast of Cornwall But hurry up, 
our train is in," and we rushed off just in 
time. 

There is an old story of a labourer who had 
a potato patch in his garden, but all his 
potatoes were being ruined by the dry 
weather. Now, he was & good man, who 
went regularly to church, and on Sunday 
morning, at his request, the vicar was to pray 
for a nice gentle rain to refresh the land and 
make the potatoes grow. While the congre- 
gation were in church a heavy thunderstorm 
Came up, and when, after the service was over, 
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the old man reached the door he was rather 
taken aback. He had left his gamp at 
home, and was storm-bound for a full hour. 
After some time the parson joined him in the 
porch, and both of them stood waiting for 
the downpour to cease. 

Well, passon,” was the potato grower's 
remark, “ I do think as how you have over- 
done it. I asked you for a nice gentle rain. 
This here is fair riddikerlus ! " 

Now Dickie says he feels something like 
that old labourer; and во do I. We have both 
been wishing for a shower or two to lay the 
dust and to freshen up the ferns and flowers, 
and here it has been pouring down, night and 
day, almost continuously for ninety-six hours. 
Dickie has been reading and writing, and I 
have been writing and reading. I have 
written up this account of our holiday to ten 
minutes ago, and 1 must soon stop short, 
because the rest of the adventures have not 
happened yet. 

The natives are not what you might call 
cheerful about the weather. Certainly Mrs. 
Biddecombe stil tells us regularly every 
morning that there is a nice air, but I am 
beginning to distrust her. I met an ancient 
inhabitant in the street and discussed pro- 
spects with him. 

" Well" he said, it do seem to have 
broke. When the weather breaks at this 
time of the year I notice that it don't take 
up again." 

We went for a mackintoshed constitutional 
the first evening, when we had become 
thoroughly tired of staying indoors, down 
the Okement valley. through Exbourne 
&nd Jacobstowe, and back through the 
larches and pines of North Wood.  Dickie 
admired the Jacobstowe cottages ; I did not, 
for the water was going down my back. 

Next day for a change we tried а ten-mile 
tramp to Sampford Courtenay and back, and 
came upon more lanes and old-world cottages, 
and a great deal more rain. The water 
cannot get over the mill-wheel now, and the 
stream is in flood above the sluices. We all 
expect to be drowned about three days 
hence. 

The third day was a little better, for the 
rain Stopped in the afternoon, and we had 
three hours of real glorious sunshine. Dickie 
fetched over a friend from Barnstaple, and 
we took him for a scramble on Yes Tor, 
and the wind on top nearly blew his head 
off. When we had packed him off by 
the 6.33 train the torrents descended once 
more. 

The fourth day was worst of all, and we 
began to think that the old man was right, 
and that it did not mean to take up again." 


It is now the evening of the fourth day, so 
I stop. 


* SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND, AND SovTH 
W ALES.— Brisk south-westerly winds, strong to 
moderate. Some showers with sunny in- 
tervals. Cool." I read this out from the 
paper on the morning of the fifth day. 

Let us chance-a-ducks," I said to 
Dickie, after reading it. 

“ I do not know what you mean by that 
extraordinary expression. As for the ducks, 


they, no doubt, are quite happy. If you 
intend to suggest that we sho venture 
out, I am willing to consider the proposi- 
tion." 


There's a very nice air this morning, sir," 
interjected Mrs. Biddecombe, who had caught 
the end of Dickie's remarks. 

“ Then we will go. Come on Mac.” 

It was a real treat to be out again. The 
sun was shining briliantly in & blue sky, 
and great masses of cumulus cloud (you 
ought to know what I mean by that) were 
piled up round the horizon like snow- 
covered mountains. We walked up the 
East Okement, which was racing along, 


almost overflowing its banks, and, passing 
Eastlake and Westlake (which are not 
lakes at all, but farm houses), came to the 
common near Sticklepath. 

The lanes—and the one we followed was 
narrow and fern-clad, the trees meeting 
overhead — were no longer dusty, but damp, 
green, and fresh. We emerged quite sud. 
denly from the lane on to the open hillside, to 
find that we were on the edge of the moor, 
half-way down Belstone Cleave. At the 
foot of a steep slope immediately in front 
of us was the river Taw, making its escape 
from the moorlands to the low country 
by rushing down the cleave. That ought 
to tell you what a cleave is. The valley, 
rock-strewn and clothed with trees, heather, 
and furze, was enchanting (that is Dickie's 
word, mine was ''spiffing °). Across the 
river the moorland rose steeply in one great 
rolling hil, at the summit of which was 
Cosdon Beacon. 

I must explain again. I do not suppose 
that you have ever heard of Cosdon Beacon. 
No, I thought not. You wouldn't. Well, 
I wil give you а clue. It is 1,800 feet high, 
and it is on Dartmoor. The geographies 
call it Cawsand, but the real Devonshire 
name is Cosdon. So you had better call it 
Cosdon in future. 

We crossed the Taw at Rockside, and 
began to climb the opposite slo No 
doubt you think it was a terrible pull—from 
700 to 1,800 feet. 1 thought it would be 
pretty stitf, but his lordship of the map 
took a different view, and, after the first 
stiff piece up from the river. it was quite 
easy all the way. In case you do not know 
how to infer from the appearance of & пй 
whether a mountain-side is steep or not, 
will tell you. On a map—that is, on a decent, 
one-inch Ordnance Survey map—you will 
find thin red lines running about all over 
the place. There are many of them, espe- 
cially in mountainous country, and they 
make rough circles round the big hills, and 
chase one another up the valleys, like waves. 
These are the contour lines, marking the 
different levels. There is a line for every 
hundred feet up to 1,000 feet, but after that 
there is only one line for every 250 
feet. 1f the different lines are close 
together, the 500, 600, and 700 foot 
lines, say, following one another in quick 
succession, it means that the hill rises 
rapidly, because you get 100 feet higher 
in the space between every two lines. 
When the lines are farther apart the slope 
is gradual, and you can get up the hill even 
after a good tuck-in. Now, the lines on 
Cosdon are close together near the river, 
but much farther apart when you get 
higher up, and so, when you are fairly 
started, say up the first 300 feet from the 
river, ог 1,000 feet in all, you get on to а 
gentle slope up which you can go all the 
rest of the way without any trouble at all 
Here endeth the ninety-ninth lesson! 

I may as well give you one or two tips 
here, in case you should ever go hill-climb- 
ing with a fellow like Dickie, and find the 
lines on the map close together. Ав you 
may guess, he goes striding on, right to the 
top, without ever stopping. Of course, it 
doesn’t do to puff too much, and you wou 
not admit that you are tired, so the tip 
is to turn round suddenly and say, “ I ваў, 
Dickie (or Jackie, Adolphus, or as the case 
may be), what a ripping (or topping, 85 the 
case dem may be) view! Is that Lundy in 
the offing ? ” 

Then Dickie gets out map and compass to 
determine whether it is possible to 86 
Lundy from such a position, and by the 
time that he is ready to return a flat neg 
tive, you have had a snooze on the heather 
and are quite fresh again ! 

(To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH SCHOFIELD HAIGH, YORKSHIRE'S FAMOUS BOWLER. 


Ws you speak of “ Yorkshire's famous 

bowler ° you have to use some other 
qualifying or indicating words as to which 
of them you mean! For Yorkshire is not 


By GEORGE A. WADE, В.А. 


Great indeed at cricket is George Hirst ; 
great also is Wilfrid Rhodes; great is J. T. 
Newstead. But hardly less great than 
Hirst himself as a bowler is Schofield Haigh, 


Schofield Haigh. 


at all like other counties; she always has, 
and always seems to have had, a beter 
of "famous bowlers.” Think of all the 
magnificent trundlers that the county of 
acres has given to the world during 
the past score years. Just recall the names 
of Tom Emmett, G. P. Harrison, G. H. Hirst, 
the Honourable F. S. Jackson, J. T. New- 
stead, Ted Peate, Bobby Peel, Wilfrid 
Rhodes, Schofield Haigh, Ted Wainwright, 
. Ernest Smith—to say nothing of any- 
y else. And then remember that all 
these have actually bowled for the great 
cricketing county within the past eighteen 
Years. No wonder that Yorkshire has been 
80 very successful since 1893— that she has 
80 often carried off the championship! For 
Whereas other counties have found it very 
td work to pick up one decent bowler 
every few years, here is a county that seems 
* have had no end of them. If Rhodes 
аррепѕ to go off" for a month or two, 
t gets better than ever; ifa Haigh is 
dei playing by a broken finger, a 
ewstead comes along as though by magic 
to take his place in the team. 
ben onlay Yorkshire has four wonderful 
wlers actually playing regularly with the 
even. Four men who all, last year, took 
rhe a hundred wickets each—a marvellous 
eat In itself for four men from one county 
x: do in one season. Four men who stood 
So at the head of all the county averages 
bowlers who had taken more than eighty 
ا‎ during the summer of 1908. And 
ose top four all from one county! No 
Wonder Yorkshire was at the head of the 
championship table. 


the splendid sturdy man from Huddersfield 
whom the White Rose is honouring by giving 
him a benefit match at Bradford. And 
it was because I knew our boys of all sorts 
and sizes would be glad to have a few words 
from one of England's finest bowlers that I 
sought out Schofield Haigh and got him to 
talk a little about himself, which is never an 
easy task. For '' Schofey is a doer, not a 
talker. And of all modest players surely 
he is one of the most modest. Well, he’s a 
grand specimen of the never-say-die Tyke, 
and good luck go with him at his benefit ! 

1 may call myself a near neighbour of 
my old friends George and Wilfrid," said 
Haigh, after I had at last persuaded him to 
tell me something about his career as a 
cricketer. ** For I am a native of Berry 
Brow, which is a part of Huddersfield ; and 
they come from Kirkheaton, not far away. 
I should say that our family has always 
been touched with the cricket fever, for my 
father played a good deal locally, and my 
eldest brother used to act for some time as 
captain of a noted club in Berry Brow. 

" We were all enthusiasts at cricket. 
I often think that around Huddersfield is 
the most splendid zone for the game that I 
have ever known ; everybody is so keen on 
the sport. Why, Ive heard them tell how 
Thewlis, Ulyett, and Greenwood used to 
play at the bottom of an old quarry at six 
o'clock in the morning ; and I myself have 
known my father play a match at Christmas. 
A queer season for cricket, the month of 
December, eh * But then, you see, when 
it ‘runs in the blood’ you've got to play 
every where and always. 


“When I was a lad I played for Berry 
Brow Board School, which I then attended. 
Our chief opponents were the famous 
Armitage Bridge School, and when we 
couldn't beat them with the bat and ball we 
usually could with the fists! But as I grew 
too old for the day school I went to Salem 
Sunday School, where we formed a cricket 
club and paid a penny a week each to meet 
expenses. I was sent by my parents to 
learn the trade of a millwright and pattern- 
maker, and I worked hard indeed whilst 
at that business. But all my spare moments 
were spent at cricket, and I practised bowling 
before breakfast, at dinner-time, and all the 
evening. I never stuck fast for a real ball ; 
if I had a bobbin, ә piece of turned wood, or 
anything that would serve instead of a real 
ball, it did for me. 

“ Of course І was not long in being taken 
into a good club, and Armitage Bridge was 
my first parent of that kind, for we had 
not a first-rate club then at Berry Brow. 
My début was glorious for the first eleven of 
that club, seeing that I got four wickets for 
four runs against the ever-famous Las- 
celles Hall, then at its zenith, with such 
men as Ephraim Lockwood and others in its 
ranks. 

" How did I get into absolutely first-class 
cricket, did you ask ? Well, it was this way. 
You remember that fine Yorkshire batsman, 
Louis Hall? He came to play against us, 
and he was so struck with my bowling that 
when a certain Scottish club asked him to 
recommend a professional for them, he spoke 
about me, and the club kindly offered me an 


Haigh Batting. 


engagement. So off I went to far Aberdeen 
to ta e up this post, much to my delight. 
A year ог so later I got over a hundred 
wickets In one season for that club, and, as 
this had never been done before in that part 


750 


of Scotland, it made some noise, and Perth 
asked me to go and play for them at a better 
salary, which I did. This introduced me to 
the big matches between Perthshire and 
Forfarshire, and I took 128 wickets during 
the season at an average of four runs each. 

I was then a fairly fast bowler, and plaved 
for Scotland against Lancashire. In that 
match—a most important one for me, as it 
turned out—I had to oppose Mr. A. N. 
Hornby, Johnny Briggs, Albert Ward, and 
several other noted players. But I managed 
to topple down seven of their wickets for 
eighty-four runs, which caused so much talk 
that 1 received an invitation to appear for 
my native county of Yorkshire against 
Derbyshire in 1895. I need not tell you that 
I accepted it with both delight and alacrity. 
Fes, for that had always been my aim 
and ambition since I had got on professional 
lines at the game—to play as a regular 
member of the Yorkshire team. For that, 
I suppose I may fairly say, puts the seal on 
one as а cricketer above the average, don't 
you think * You see, there are so many 
really splendid players constantly trying to 
get into the Yorkshire team that a man has 
to be ever doing well, always keeping up а 
very high standard indeed, if he is to retain 
his place in such an eleven. And the fact 
that I have now been a regular member of 
Yorkshire for the past fourteen years is one 
of my greatest subjects of pride and satis- 
faction.“ 

* You've got to bat, bowl, and field well 
indeed to cope with rivals when you play 
for Yorkshire,” said I retlectively, as I looked 
with deep interest at this rather short, dark, 
sturdv man before me. 

“That’s it," said he earnestly. “ With 
such trundlers as George Hirst and Wilfrid 
Rhodes, to say nothing of our new comrade 
from Middlesbrough; with such batsmen 
as the late J. T. Brown and Tunnicliffe were 
not long ago, and as Denton and Mr. Jackson 
are to-day; with such fielders as young 
Bates, Rothery, and Wilkinson, around you, 
it makes a man feel that he must put forth 
his greatest efforts on all occasions if he 
does not wish to tind himself falling behind 
the rest. That’s one of the finest things, so 
I reckon, in our team—the way the enthusi- 
asm, keenness, and powers of the other men 
make a man go for all he is worth." 

“ And so now, after fourteen years’ work 
for the county, you are to have your re- 
ward ? I queried. “I expect it will be of 
the usual excellent type ? Nota question of 
two hundred pounds or so, such as some men 
get in some counties, after long and arduous 
work on behalf of their club." 

* Sehofey " smiled. His friends and fellow- 
players always call him“ Scoaf. 

* Yes," he said, that's certainly one of 
the grandest things about a professional's 
playing for Yorkshire. Our people are so 
&ppreciative, во generous, so good to one 
when а benefit comes along. And our County 
Committee are just splendid — no other 
word will do for them at that time. And 
our secretary, Mr. F. C. Toone, is simply 
& marvel on such an occasion. All the 
Yorkshire officials work like horses to make 
& man's benefit as great a success as ever it 
can be. I can't tell you how much we 
players who have had benefits owe to the 
magnificent efforts of Lord Hawke, Mr. 
Toone, and the various members of the 
committee on our behalf. Their work and 
enthusiasm at such a time are immense! 

We sat silent for a moment or two. I was 
ruminating on that 2,0001. (at least) which 
would be the probable result of all these 
efforts of Schofey's " energetic friends in 
the broad-acred county. For every county- 
cricketing Tyke who is given a benefit nowa- 
days may almost safely reckon on that sum, 
or more, as the magnificent reward York- 
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shire gives her worthy sons for loyal and 
devoted service to her on the cricket-field. 
I thought of George Hirst’s marvellous 
record at Leeds, in 1904, when the greatest 
of all all-round players that the world has 
ever known got 3,750l. from che cheering 
Yorkshiremen, over 78,000 cf them! Then 
I recalled the late J. T. brown's 2.5001. ; 
Robert Peel's sum nearly ditto; Hunter, 
Wainwright, Tunnicliffe, Denton, all either 
above or just about 2.0007. ! And again I 
looked quizzingly at the bright-eved son of 
Yorkshire opposite me, at that strong face 
and that well-built frame. 

" Well, nov. you must tell me for the 
boys a few of the most notable feats vou' ve 
done for Yorkshire, * Schofev.' said I. after 
& pause. " They ll wish to know them this 


as 
° 
. 


week 

" You'd better get them out of the book 
which our Committee issues each year, 
Mr. Wade," he answered. "Ium never 
desirous of talking about any little slices 
of good luck I've had in this or that match. 
I think it should be left to others to speak 
of what a man has done, if anything is 
worth speaking of, at such times.” 

As I said previously, he's a modest fellow 
is Haigh. Like all the best men in any 
sphere of work. he does not boast of what 
he has done or hopes to do. He simply, to 
use a phrase common in Yorkshire, * Says 
nowt, but gets on wi’ the washing"! So 
I got that (1909) wonderful compendium 
issued every year by the energetic and 
courteous Yorkshire secretary (how he does 
it is а marvel to us all), and I read there for 
myself. These are some of the most 


interesting items for this week to be found 
therein : 


EXCEPTIONAL BITS OF BOWLING. 
Schofield Haigh. 


1897 . 7 for 17 v. Surrey 
1898 .. 8 „ 21 „ Hampshire 
1901 .. 4 „ 8 „ Notts 
1902 .. 4 , 10 „ Gloucestershire 
1903 .. 5 „ 13 „ Essex 
1904 .. 4, 13 „ Gloucestershire 
19006 .. 4, 3 „ South Wales 
4 „ 11 „ Somerset 
o Sl Cambridge Univ. 
5, 9 „ Essex 
7 „ 13 „ Warwickshire 
1908 .. 6 „ 13 „ Surrey 
3, 8 „ Northants 


How's that for a decent record in bowling ? 
I reckon you'll have a good way to go ere 
you can beat it, even when you get amongst 
the very best. But it doesn't represent all 
that this sturdy Yorkshire yeoman has done 
on the field of play in the summer game he 


loves so much. Here is another item from 
the guide : 


YORES BOWLERS WHO HAVE TAKEN OVER 
500 WICKETS. 


S. Haigh 1,452 wickets 
Average, 15:40 runs per wicket. 


But lest it may be thought that all Haigh's 
work for his county has lain in his success 
as & bowler, let me just copy an item or 
two that will prove the other side. For 
instance, I find in the list of * Men who have 
made more than 1,000 runs in one season 


Schofield Haigh .............. 1,904 


Then, again, on another page I come 
across this, amongst a number of others : 
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PARTNERSHIPS OF OVER 200 RUNS. 
Hirst and Haigh .. 205 runs v. Notts, 1901 


And once more, as a last proof of Scoaf’s " 
work in the batting department : 


CENTURIES, 


159 v. Notts, 1901 
138 v. Warwickshire, 1904 
104 v. Derbyshire, 1904 

But the county of broad acres knows 
" Schofey too as a grand fieldsman, one of 
the best amid a perfect galaxy of talent in 
that branch. It knows that if a batsman hits 
anything like а catch towards " Schofey.“ 
as he stands between the wickets or per- 
chance occasionally offside the slips, that 
man might just as well set off for the pavilion 
right away. 

Yes, Schofield Haigh is one of Yorkshire's 
finest men—and what that means only those 
know who can recall Yorkshire's team at its 
highest pitch of excellence. And, as a very 
notable authority said to me in Yorkshire 
not long ago, " You know, Mr. Wade, he's 
not onlv a plaver, he's a gentleman, both on 
the field and off." 

Bravo! That's just what Haigh's thou- 
sands of friends and admirers have alwavs 
found him. Thats why all the boys love 
him, why all the West Riding delights in 
this player from Berry Brow. We want real 
true Christian gentlemen as models in our 
grand old games. And Schotield Haigh— 
if he will pardon my saving so—is all three ; 
for he's a Christian who's never ashamed to 
say so, he's a thorough gentleman in all he 


does, and he's a brilliant exponent of cricket 
at its best. 


S. Haigh ng. 


* 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BOY AND GIRL SCOUTS. 


FROM the Australian and New Zealand papers we 
have received from various correspondents we learn 
that the “Scout” movement is rapidly extending. 
Неге are one or two interesting items: * Mr. W. W. (C. 
Cossgrove, scoutmaster of the lst Teddington High- 
land Patrol, has got his boys into kilts. and they look 
well, The costume consists of a kilt, Seaforth Highland 
shape, a skirt, and tam o' shanter, tartan neckerchief. 
and band on tam o' shanter, haversack, all of khaki 
drill, and staff, and bunch of ribbons on left shoulder 
of patrol colour. Mr. J. Purchon, chief scoutmaster 
for Napier. has invited Mr. Frank Baden-Powell, who 
is at present in Napier on a short sporting tour, to 
address his battalion of scouts. Mr. Frank Baden- 
Powell has no intention of visiting Christchurch, and 
he is not visiting the Dominion in any official capacity 
connected with the orvanisation of the movement. 
But, naturally, he is deeply interested in his brother's 
work, and congratulates the Maior on the success he 
has achieved. The Rev. J. McConnel, vicar of Khan- 
dallah, has been appointed chaplain and chief scout- 
master for Khandallah. The Rev. W. Ready, who 
eaves for Pitt street Wesleyan Church, Auckland, 
in a few days, has been appointed chaplain for that 
district: and the Rev. Mr. Chappell, of New Brighton, 
who was asked by the manager of the ' Scouts’ to 
undertake the organisation, has accepted the position 
of organiser and scout-inspector when travelling 
through the Dominion in connection with the Metho- 
dist Junior Bible Classes. There are now 18 patrols 
of ‘girl peace scouts in the Dominion. Many cf 
these are eagerly looking out opportunities of doing 
good turns, visiting the sick with tlowers, bringiug 
sunshine into the hearts of the downcast, and help to 


the needy.” 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


S. G. B. WRITES to us from H.M.S. Pyramus, on the 
Australia station: “I am writing you а few 1 
of praise of the splendid * B. O. P.“ After I have reac 
it, it is eagerly soucht after by my shipmates, who are 
always asking if I have received the next number 
yet. There is one man in the ship who first nee 
the * B. O. P.“ twenty-seven years ago, and he considers 
it the best paper published in the British Empire 


for boys of all ages.” 


UNDER the title of Model A¥roplanes : How to Build 
and Fly Them," Percival Marshall & Co., of POP ce 
Court, Fleet Street, have issued in a neat packet, Ы 
1з. net, a book of instructions, by Е. W. тешр 
five sheets of full-size working drawings, ues сыта 
doubtless prove very interesting as well a8 09 

to many of our readers. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Continued from page 512.] 


II.— What I Liked Best in the Last 
Volume. 


IN this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY up to Tio 
Quineas for the best answers, as decided by the votes 
cast by the competitors themselves, to the following 
questions : 1. What Coloured Plate I like best in 
Vol. XXX. of the B.O.P.” 2. What Serial Story. 
3. What Short Story. 4. What  Black-and-white 
Drawing. 

One hundred and four took part in this competition, 
and the most popular items as decided by their votes 
were : 

1. COLOURED PLATE. 


* Out of their Reckoning," 20 votes. 


9. SERIAL STORY. 
“ The Ivory Hunters,” 58 votes. 


8. SHORT STORY. 
“ My First and Worst Fight for Life," 14 votes. 


4. BLACK-AND-WHITE ILLUSTRATION. 
Sharing His Last Drop of Water," 12 votes. 


" No competitor succeeded in naming all of these, 
ut 


AUGUSTINE S. FRY, 57 George Square, Edinburgh, 
named correctly the first three items, and accordingly 
takes a prize of one guinea. 


Twenty-five named two items correctly, and it was 
decided to ballot for six of these to share the other 
guinea. Three shillings and sixpence has therefore 
been awarded to each of the following : 

H. HAMILTON, 66 Ashmore Road, Paddington, w. 
„Н. BEATTIE, 20 Anderson Street, Ballarat, West. 
Victoria, Australia, 

D. V. TOWNSHEND, Sileby Vicarage, near Lough- 
borough. j 

L. ROWLEY, 28 Kirkley Road, Merton, Surrey. 

L. HUNTER, 29 Millar Place, Stirling, N.B. 


L. TUPMAN, 36 Allington Road, Coronation Road, 
Bristol. 


The other competitors naming two items correctly 
were: Leonard Pennington, 7% Stanley Street, Burs- 
lem, Staffs; Norman Berry,“ Springfield,” 29 West- 
bury Street, East St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia ; 
Harold C. Johnston, 506 Twenty-first Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada ; Jack Wightman, 5 Albion 
Hill, Exmouth, South Devon; Ernest L. Wrizht, 
5 House,” 46 Heneage Road, Grimsby; 
Fg J. Babbage, 6 Greenhill Terrace, Weymouth ; 
ARM E. Le Cheminant, 48 Mount Durand, Guernsey ; 
= old A. Wheatley, Suburban Road, South Perth, 
RE Australia ; John Arthur Searle, 178 Welholme 
3 А Grimsby ; A. Robert Armstrong, 17 Bishop's 
Street Paddington, w.; Cyril Langley Hinton, 5 Vine 
aba, Romford, Essex; Frank G. Jefferies, 66 High 
чйр, Aldeburgh-on-Sea ; Alfred Wm. King, 15 
tg tesbury Road, Brighton; Eric Vale, 1095 St. Ur- 
Het chai Montreal, Canada; Gerald B. Grestock, 
m el Road, Cricklewood, N. W.; Stanley Thompson, 
eo Greenway Avenue, Taunton, Somerset; 
eres Mayer, 9 Duke Terrace, Norton-le-Moors, 
Roe Wil едк A. Gunn, 11 Leopold street, 
> > Willams Town. Cape Colony; Gerard С - 
liotti, 9 Via Lazio, Rome, italy. di ЖҮР 


The items gaining second place were : 

А 1. COLOURED PLATE. 
Surprised,” 16 votes. 

К 2. SERIAL STORY. 
Pelham and his Friend Tim," 20 votes. 


А 3. SHORT STORY. 
Deakin's Wild Adventure," 12 votes. 


. 4. BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING. 
Defending the Ford," 7 votes. 


III.— Literary Competitions. 


In these subjects we 
offered PRIZE-MONEY up to One 
ue Nad the ri are rs of the уенын 
; , an e amount f 
description of the Christmas holiday. A 


l. * My Summer Holiday.” 
8 Prises 105. 6d. each. | 
Cumberland? dx. 8 East Road, Egremont, West 


CHARLES GORDON B 
Adelaide, Scale ace 3 Junction Road, Port 
[The CERTIFICATES, 
names stand approximately in order of merit.] 


mou ir Thompson, 14 Powderham Terrace, Teign- 
evon; Duncan Alex. M'Vean, 28 Stewart- 
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ville Street, Partick, Glasgow ; Ernest L. H. Jansz, 
St. John's College, Panadura, Ceylon; Edwin Efford 
Bignell, 20 Derby Street, Kew, Melbourne, Australia ; 
Basil Goodwin, c/o Miss Graburn, Suva, Fiji; Louis 
Maclachlan, Schoolhouse, Glassford, Lanarkshire ; 
William Bristol, 11 Willow Bridge Lane, Sutton-in- 
Asnfield, Notts; Albert Gale, Hatherden, Andover, 
Hants; William George Hawkins, Ivanhoe, Chelms- 
ford Road, South Woodford; Alex. H. Riihmann, 
Ringstraat 24, Amsterdam, Holland; Ernest Hardy, 
179 Attercliffe Common, Sheffield ; Gerardo Quagliotti, 
9 Via Lazio, Rome, Italy; Wm. Fleming Bewley, 
5 Warden Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Robert Henry 
Hyde, 4 Thornhill Grove, Barnsbury, N.; W. H. 
Warren, 254 Gladstone Avenue, Noel Park, N.; 
Edward Phillimore Brockman, St. John’s Vicarage, 
Tue Brook, Liverpool; Harold Gleave, The Laurels, 
Prescot Road, St. Helens, Lanes. ; Henry Austin Day, 
2 Mitchell Street, Clowne, Chesterfield ; Henry John 
Kinsey, 72 Blenheim Road, Reading ; Lawrence Alfred 
Clarke, 57 King Street, Boston, Lines. ; Frank Andrews, 
17 Waterloo Road, Gillingham, Kent ; Charles Bennett, 
8 Winkfield Road, Wood Green, N.; Arthur Clulow 
Child, St. Elmo, 21 Carlton Road, South Lowestoft ; 
Henry Arthur Roffe, Staff Post Office, Sevenoaks, 
Kent ; Clifton Wilson, Yass, Westzarth Street, North- 
cote, Victoria, Australia ; Fred. W. Dyer, Shaul House, 
Heavitree, Exeter; Allan S. Thornewill, The Avenue, 
Trimley, Suffolk; David Evemy, The Bungalow, 
Burley, Hants; Cyril V. N. Cansfield, 8 Woodbine 
Terrace, Idle, Bradford, Yorks; H. D. G. Holt, Hill- 
side, 254 Camden Road, N.W. ; C. M. Miers, Hazelwood, 
Roundhay, Leeds; Robert Harrison, 51 Kempster 
Street, Lower Broughton, Manchester; Vivian Port, 
241 Rye Lane, Peckham, S.E, ; Jonathan Wilkinson, 
Beech House, Chapel Street, Adlington, Lancs, ; 
Kenneth J. Ross, 64 Brooks Hall Road, Ipswich ; 
S. J. Dyer, 27 Fore Street, Heavitree, Exeter; Harold 
Brewer, Edgware Golf Club, Edgware, Middlesex ; 
John H. Densham, Waldronhyrst, Croydon; Nancy 
Walker, Rockley Farm, Cumnor, Oxford; Russell 
Hudson, 23 Rolle Street, Exmouth; J. L. Bennett, 
Brighton, South Australia ; Stanley Thompson, Thelma, 
Greenway Avenue, Taunton, Som. ; Eric D. B. Kippen, 
Bala, Muskoka, Ontario, Canada: Norman H. Rymer, 
234 Boulevard, Hull; Allan Albert Holl, 91 Kingswood 
Road, Goodmayes, Essex; James Woolley Hindley, 
24 Sunlight Road, Bolton, Lanes, ; Cyril Judd, Lake 
Boga, Victoria; Fred. W. Potter, 70 Frobisher Road, 
Hornsey, N. ; Eric Alfred Walton, 160 Vernon Gardens, 
Gateshead-on-Tyne ; Thomas Dunkerley, 42 Stonleigh 
Street, Oldham, Lanes.; Alfred Thomas, 75 Jewel 
Cottages, Portobello ; Stephen Curtis, 1 Meadow Court 
Road, Lee, S. E.; Leslie C. Bodey, 23 Northumber- 
land Road, Redland, Bristol: Herbert E. N. Shaw, 
14 Imperial Road, Beeston, Notts; Cecil B. Crabbe, 
St. James's Vicarage, Bradford, Yorks; Gerald B. 
Grestock, 50 Riffel Road, Cricklewood, N. W. 


2. “ My Christmas Holiday." 
Prizes—As, 6d. each. 


ARTHUR THOMSON, 14 Powderham Terrace, Teign- 
mouth, Devon. 

ERNEST HARDY, 179 Atterclitfe Common, Sheffield. 

ALEX. Н. RUHMANN, Ringstraat 24, Amsterdam, 
Holland. 

DUNCAN ALEX. M‘VEAN, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glasgow. 

THOMAS QUAYLE, 8 East Road, Egremont, West 
Cumberland, 

CERTIFICATES, 

Clifton Wilson, Yass, Westgarth Street, Northcote, 
Victoria, Australia ; Henry John Kinsey, 72 Blenheim 
Road, Reading ; Stanley Thompson, Thelma, Green- 
way Avenue, Taunton, Som.; Charles Bennett, 
18 Winkfield Road, Wood Green, N.; Basil Goodwin, 


. c/o Miss Graburn, Suva, Fiji; Wm. Fleming Bewley, 


5 Warden Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Thomas 
Dunkerley, 42 stonleigh Street, Oldham; Harry M. 
Wall, Manaia, North Road, Caulfield, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 


IV.—Designing Competition. 


In this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY up to (ne 
Guinea for the best monogram, in colours, of the letters 
“B.O.P.” Here is our award, and it will be seen that 
we have increased the amount of prize-money : 


Prize—10s. 
F. A. J. COLE, 3 Old Tiverton Road, Exeter, Devon. 


Prize—7s. 6d. 
ALBERT E. Woops, 50 Ashwell Street, Netherfield, 
Notts. 
Prizes—2s. 6d. each, 
JoHN WILSON KENNEDY, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
Maryhill, Glasgow. 
A. BOWALL, 149 Newington Causeway, 8.Е. 


CERTIFICATES, 


John William Armstrong, 10 Rye Street, C.-on-M., 
Manchester ; Stanley Jepson, Fono House, Cross Street, 
Spalding; Frank White, Oxford House, Pinchbeck 
Road, spalding; Walter Harding, 26 Henry Street, 
Tring, Hertfordshire; Arthur Charles Richards, The 
Lynn, 16 Devonshire Road, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham; Harold Dutton, 12 Park Avenue, 
Shipley; H. Taylor, West Mount, Crosbie Road, 
Harborne, Birmingham; Fred. McDonald, 25 Picton 
Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Eustace R. Goldsack, 


15 Athole Gardens, Newlands, Glasgow; Hugh Coltart. 
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Lincluden, Corrour Road, Newlands, Glasgow ; Gilbert 
H. Willis, 71 Beaufort Road, St. George, Bristol; 
William Fleming Bewley, 5 Warden Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; Bryce Crawtord Scott, 5 Kensal Terrace, 
Q ıail Road, Ayr, Scotland; Charles Bennett, 8 Wink- 
teld Road, Wood Green, N.; Frank Bowling, St. 
Audries, 35 Nelson Road, Hornsey, N. ; John Kirkman, 
303 Church Lane, Harwood, near Bolton, Lancs. ; 
William Mayer, 9 Duke Terrace, Norton-le-Moors, 
Stoke-on-Trent ; Ernest Green, 13 Grey Street, Staly- 
bridge; Jack W. Burton, 6 Starley Road, Coventry ; 
Claude P, Stewart, 22 Galveston Road, Putney, S.W. ; 
Ernest Hardy, 179 Attercliffe Common, Sheffield ; 
Harold C. Mumby, Stancliffe, Barkers' Lane, Ashton- 
on-Mersey, Cheshire; Harry C. Willson, 38 Silver 
Street, Bradford-on-Avon ; Frank Ormsby Clindening, 
Sixth Avenue, East Adelaide, South Australia ; 
Walter Swetnam, 6 Rushton Road, Burslem, Staffs. ; 
Arthur Woodhead, 6 Duke Street, Penn Fields, 
Wolverhampton ; Talbot Greaves Mohan, 26 Torwood 
Street, Torquay; E. G. Kneller, 13 Station Road, 
Petersfield, Hants ; S. N. Pocock, Kent College, Canter- 
bury ; William Hunt, 22 Claribel Road, Burton Road, 
Brixton, S.W.; William Hortin, 9 Henshaw Road, 
Small Heath, Birmingham. 


V.—“ My Favourite Hobby 
Competition. | 


In this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to th 
amount of Two Guineas for the best paper, not exceed- 
ing 500 words, on the competitor's favourite hobby, 
dealing, say, with the following points: (1) “ Why 
I took it up"; (2) "How I have worked it”. 
(3) “ Benefits I have derived from it ’’ ; (4) “ Practical 
hints that may help others.“ Appended is our 
award : 

Prizes—7s. each. 


FRANK R. SIMPSON, 45 Buxton Road, Luton, Beds. 

HAROLD GLEAVE, The Laurels, Prescot Road, 
uic 5 Lancs. 

'"ILLIAM Cox, jun., 2 Renny Place, Br 
Ferry West, N. B. ai Ы І и 

DUNCAN ALEX, M'VEAN, 28 Stewartville Street, 
Partick, Glaszow, 

ALBERT GALE, Hatherden, Andover, Hants. 

KATHLEEN CURLETT, The Mount, Queen’s Park, 
Chester. 

CERTIFICATES, 


Archibald Frank Webster, c/o W. H. Gardam, Esq., 
The Lexdens, Staines; Charles Bennett, 8 Winkfielc 
Road, Wood Green, N.; Wm. Н. Warren, 254 Оа 
stone Avenue, Noel Park, N. ; John Williams, Forest 
Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia ; Henry George 
Rand, 83 Adelaide Road, Wellington, New Zealand ; 
J. W. Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Maryhill, 
Glasgow: James Renfrew, 40 Breadalbane Street. 
Sandyford, Glasgow; Wm. M. Tait, 281 Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow; R. G. Bennett, 7 Coptfold Road, 
Brentwood, Essex ; Clifford Spanton, Tunstead, near 
Scottow. Norfolk; Ernest Wharrier Soulsby, 104 Joan 
Street, New Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Claude P. 
Stewart, 22 Galveston Road, Putney, 8.W.; Harold 
Dutton, 12 Park Avenue, Shipley, Yorks; Stanley 
Jepson, Fono House, Cross Street, Spalding ; Reginald 
Davis, Chitterne, Codford, Wilts; Arthur Barlow, 
4 Ainsworth Road, Radcliffe, Manchester; Joseph 
Blakoe, 5 Clifton Place, Glasgow, W.; Cyril Blagrove, 
23 Orlando Road, Clapham Common, S. W.; Wilfred 
Acum, 15 Lordship Lane, Wood Green, N. ; J. Aisbitt, 
125 Rose Street, Teams, Gateshead-on-Tyne ; Frank G. 
Jefferies, 66 High Street, Aldeburgh-on-Sea ; Arthur 
Robt. Armstrong, 17 Bishop’s Road, Paddington, w. ; 
К. A. Preston, 7 Ashburn Place, Ilkley, Yorks ; 
Clifton Wilson, Yass, Westgarth Street, Northcote, 
Victoria, Australia ; Frederick Stuart Lee, 3 Coventry 
Road, Ilford, Essex ; John Carl Mohr, 91 Sumner Road, 
Peckham, 8.Е. ; К. V. Smith, 1 High Street, Brentwood ; 
и. A. Hutchinson, Rooi Vaal, Harding, Natal, South 

rica. , 
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A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By рв. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “The Irory Hunters,” * The Voyage of the * Blue Fena," ete. etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—NAVAL BRIGADE TO THE 
FORE. 


Г might be said, with some approach to 

truth, that on an expedition like that to 
Abyssinia, there was little chance of any 
young fellow like Doddie covering himself 
with laurels. But no matter what branch 
of either Army or Navy one may be in, if one 
does his duty faithfully and fearlessly, he is 
almost certain to be noticed by his superior 
officers and commended. Moreover, chances 
of distinguishing one's self are apt to come 
when least expected. 

The declaration of war against King 
Theodore seemed to affect this savage 
very little. The drink-maddened tyrant 
continued his awful policy of torture and 
cruelty uninterruptedly. ** His vast em- 
pire," it was well said by Stanley, was 
dissolving. Towns and hamlets burning. 
flashed their portentous blaze against the 
midnight sky; wails of widowed women 
and fatherless children rent the air; groans 
of dying warriors, murdered by cruel hands, 
called loudly to Heaven for vengeance. 

“It is said that 30,000 men, women, and 
children were destroyed by crucifixion, the 
courbach, by shooting, or by the butcher's 
knife in three months’ time. The King, 
crazed with drinking and despair, slew his 
best friends, and condemned to death even 
his most tried and trusty warriors." 

And the white captives were now in 
chains, and condemned to cruel death. It 
was only because the King considered their 
safety conduced to his own that he did not 
carry out his threats of crucifixion, or lashing 
to death by the courbach or hidewhip. But 
money was being constantly sent them by 
Colonel Mereweather. Money and luxuries, 
and thus the prisoners may be said to have 
been buying their lives day after day. 

But Theodore was doing his best in his 
lucid intervals to raise an army, though it 
never reached over 8,000 men. He had many 
guns too, and a huge camp at Debra Tabor, 
a town far to the west of Magdala, and near 
to the great inland sea of Tana. 

À messenger from one of the captives 
(Rassam) bearing a letter, informed Sir 
Robert that Menelik, King of Shod, was 
between Magdala and Theodore’s camp, 
and that he intended to rush suddenly to the 
eee — ER relief of the pron. The Prince of pn 
— isement. · was also-friendly. en came news tha 

(Drawn for "pn D ECT Sr LEMARE.) Theodore had swept down from his great 
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camp and utterly annihilated Menelik. 
These reports were falsehoods, for Abyssinians 
are professional liars. 

Theodore, however, seemed to be moving 
slowly upon his great stronghold Magdala, 
and Sir Robert would need all his time and 
all his skill to save the captives alive. 
Theirs was indeed a terrible situation. 
Their only satisfaction was knowing that if 
death was to be their doom they would be 
avenged. . 

Marching soon became exceedingly slow 
for the relieving force, not more than ten 
miles a day being accomplished, but even 
this in a country where the men had to walk 
now almost in single file—5,000 of them, 
with 10.000 animals—was fair progress, and 
it was, moreover, sure. 

Our army certainly seemed moving to 
death with military glee. It was all astir 
by six in the morning, and the joyous notes 
of the bands playing merry tunes echoed 
back from mountain, hill, and precipice. 
The artillery, cavalry, the Naval Brigade 
and infantry made an imposing spectacle ; 
80 too did the elephants, with their immense 
loads, some of which weighed nearly 2,000 
pounds. 

Arrived at their new camp by noon, the 
people of the country were not long in 
pouring in with supplies of all sorts, for man 
and beast, and they were well paid for these 
in shining silver florins. 

Water was now plentiful in the camp, 
being obtained by means of the Abyssinian 
pump, as it is called. While dinner was being 
cooked, the men had a wash or swill after the 
fatigue of the march, then began skylarking, 
joking, laughing, and wrestling. or going in 
for any kind of athletic exercises they hap- 
pened to think of. But there was neither 
grumbling nor jealousy even at the tug of 
war, although here the blue-jackets were 
more often conquerors than not. 

There was always more music at or 
before sunset. 

The scenery of Abyssinia is everywhere 
most imposing, and must have impressed 
everyone in the army, from Sir Robert him- 
self to his humblest muleteer. 

Doddie was more than impressed, he was 
puzzled, and had, like every young journal- 
ist, an earnest desire to describe some of the 
scenes that passed before his wondering eyes 
daily and hourly. But he found this im- 
possible. It was all too grand, too beautiful 
and romantic, or too something. 

Probably the march from the camp called 
Antalo to Atzala was, to Doddie's way of 
thinking, one of the most imposing they had. 
Says Stanley, From the camp at Musgee, 
the road ran along a ravine, flanked by 
towerinz ranges of mountains all clothed in 
vezetation.” The scenery was now wild 
in the extreme. In his mountain fastnesses, 
among his robber roosts, lived the Wolf 
Welda Yassous, with over a thousand 
sturdy spearmen and 500 musketeers. 
Through the field-glasses many a wild-eyed 
face, swarthy and grim, could be seen as it 
glowered down upon them, and by night 
fires blazed on the cones and peaks to warn 
the Wolf of our army'$ approach. 

Doddie compared this scenery to the wilds 
of Coruisk in Skye, but he might have 
multiplied it by ten. As in all mountainous 
countries, when the army reached to a great 
height, another deep valley lay down below 
them, which they must cross, and then climb 
the hills beyond. The Wolfs eerie was 
fully 10,000 feet above sea-level. He looked 
upon Napier's forces with great suspicion, 
but was finally prevailed upon to descend, 
to pay the Commander-in-Chief & visit. 
He came in great state, with 300 armed 
warriors around him. This wild Rob Roy 
was gorgeously attired, magnificently bar- 
baric, in fact, with heavy golden armlets, 
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silver filigree work around his collar, and a 
shield draped with lion’s mane. 

Yet his followers were armed only with 
Portuguese muskets of sixteenth century 
type, and double-barrelled fowling-pieces. 
Some of these looked so time-worn, that if 
fired they would most likely have burst and 
blown the hand or head of the shooter to 
pieces. 

The Wolf gave himself great airs, but on 
his brother receiving the presents, Napier was 
warned to beware of the Emperor. He will 
fight you. He is very brave and very strong, 
and his army is more numerous than sands 
by the sea. Beware of him in the night еге 
the mist vanishes, or at the dawn of day.” 

In a day or two they reached Mukham, 
and here, with several other officers, our 
Doctor enjoyed some splendid sport. There 
are no game laws here. He returned to camp 
with his mule Sunshine well laden, and even 
Spidershanks bearing an antelope on his 
sinewy back. 

Upwards they travelled after this, through 
hill-enclosed valleys, through braes clad in 
all the wild luxuriance of tropical forests, 
through green heather and purple heath, 
and on through silent woods of pine trees. 
There cannot be much silence where an 
army is, but with his trusty mule and hard- 
legged Arab, Doddie made many a détour, 
which led him into queer places at times, 
and once almost cost him his life, for he was 
&mbushed and set upon by some wild 
robber men, who meant to rob him, and 
probably pitch his body over the nearest 
crag for the eagles and ants to pick at their 
leisure. 

When these armed bandits rushed out 
Írom their lair, Doddie was a little ahead of 
his servant, and studying a new species of 
fern. His sword and revolver now did 
good service, so did the spear of Spider- 
Shanks; but after all, Sunshine, with his 
heels, did the greatest execution, and very 
soon those mountain robbers felt sick and 
sorry they had come. Glad they were—or 
rather those of them who escaped—to get 
back once more to their beehive huts among 
the cliffs. 

Lake Ashangh, where Doddie and his 
entourage arrived before the army, he found 
alive with water-fowl of all kinds, and after 
a delightful swim in the cool loch, which was 
enjoyed as much by Sunshine as himself 
and Spidershanks, he had some good sport 
with the shot-gun that his Arab carried, 
and by the aid of which Doddie soon had a 
treat prepared against the arrival of his 
messmates of the Naval Brigade. 

Our Doctor, however, going farther 
afield through the woods, had & narrow 
escape from a panther that sprang upon him, 
with a savage growl or yell, from a tree. 
But this panther had the ill-luck to alight 
right on the top of Spidershanks’s spear, 
and Doddie quietly despatched it with his 
revolver. 

Hyznas were on the prowl by night, and 
several fell to the guns or revolvers of the 
blue-jackets. Jackals there were in abun- 
dance, but they are not worth shooting ; & 
shooting boot being good enough for a 
beast of this sort, when he comes to loot your 
tent at the midnight hour. 

The camp at Santarai was high, and bleak, 
and bare. Almost treeless, but surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of beautiful hills for 
ever changing their colour, tints, and tones. 
It was cold and misty high up here at early 
morning, and far into the forenoon. 

An alarm was given that Theodore and 
50,000 warriors were sweeping down upon 
them. But it turned out to be only a portion 
of the Commander-in-Chief Wagshum Go- 
bazza’s friendly army. He and about 800 
men. But had Colonel Fraser not dashed 
forward just in time, these fine fellows 


marching so carelessly into the great camp, 
would have been fired upon. "The British 
would then have stood a good chance oí 
being wiped out, as, for revenge, Wagshum. 
with his immense army of 40.000 men, would 
have joined Theodore. Imposing. indeed, 
was the reception that this native General 
received, and handsome the presents made 
to him. 

Tne British reached the camp at Delanta 
after several mishaps, and Napier had some 
considerable difliculty in feeding his army. 

Concentration of the forces now took place, 
and with his staff and cavalry escort Nir 
Robert himself went to the southern. most end 
of the plain to reconnoitre Magdala, which 
was visible from the lofty plateau. Magdala 
appeared to be, and was, а position of 
immense strength. which probably one of our 
own Highland regiments could have held 
against any such force as Napier had under 
his command. 

The tents of Theodore’s army were 
plainly to be seen on a plain just below 
Magdala, and many guns were in porition 
on the fortress itself, with smoke rising up 
from the camp fires, 

Theodore was at home, and every heart 
in camp beat high with the thoughts of it. 
Theodore was to be interviewed now at long 
last. and our sailors and soldiers would soon 
see what he had to say for himself. 

Everyone was in high spirits, Tommy 
Atkins in glorious form, bands playing merry 
airs, and even the younger officers `“ taking 
the floor " now and then. Jack was joyous, 
Jack must dance, so high jinks. jigs, and 
junketing were the rule of the evening. 

The Naval Brigade had invited the 
Punjaubee band to their camp. The 
musicians squatted in two semicircles, and 
the sailors kept it up amidst much merriment 
and laughter, though the solemn-looking 
natives thought that the dancing was part 
of some religious ceremony. 

And all this fun and real enjoy ment. mind 
you, went on without the stimulus of alcohol, 
for Napier had ordered grog to be stopped 
weeks before this. Oh ves! Jack had his 
quid. But at length tattoo was sounded, 


out went the lights, and Tommy and Jack 
settled themselves to sleep. 


While some time afterwards our soldiers 
stood upon the southern brow of Delanta on 
the night before the battle, Theodore from his 
eerie must have seen the British Army in 
camp, but strong in his position he doubtless 
hoped on till the last. 

Right down below our camp, fully 4,000 
feet. was the river and valley of Bechils. | 

* This valley," says the best of authorities, 
“ needs to be seen to be realised. Away to 
the right and left horizons of the sky trend 
interminable groups of peaks, their highest 
points buried in the blue of the sky. Moun- 
tains crossing mountains, hills set upon 
hills, shoot upwards one above the other. 
In the dim far distance, ranges of hills like 
rolling clouds of vapour, that defy the tired 
eyes to define their extent and reach. From 
these giant heights decline the lesser heights 
until they reach the bottom of the valley, 
in the centre of which rise isolated the 
colossal fortresses.” : 

Early breakíast, followed by the blowing ol 
trumpets. Now's the day and now 8 the 
hour, and the troops are soon pouring down 
the long descent to the valley, which it took 
two hours to reach. The river, that looked 
во silvery and imposing from a distance, w 
found to be about fifty yards in width, swift 
and muddy, and fully four feet in depth. 

One column had crossed the river 8n 
gained the first hill ridge. The other portions 
of the army were awaiting their turn to fo 
and with the animals carrying the rocket 
battery and Penn's artillery plunging madly 
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into the river to allay their thirst, the con- 
fusion was for a time so great that half a 
regiment of daring men with a few field 
pieces might have taken the army at a 
disadvantage and gained a victory. But 
the tyrant Theodore was but little of a 
strategist, and hardly even a good soldier. 

Now there is no task which a journalist or 
even good war correspondent can set himself 
of greater difficulty than that of giving a 
graphic account of a battle, whether it be a 
decisive one oz not. Unless he has been 
very long on the war-path, he will be 
obsessed by the question as to where he can 
go, or where place himself in order to see the 
fight to the greatest advantage. 

It is told concerning the war correspondent 
Archie Forbes, that at the beginning of a 
terrific fight about Plevna, he approached a 
Turkish Bey (and geieral) who was ridin, 
not far from him, and begged to be told 
where he should go to see the battle to the 
best advantage. The Bey returned his 
salut? with the following piece of advice: 
Man! Airchie, just gang whaurever ye 
hear two cannoas roarin' their loudest.” 
For this Bey was an honest Scot like Archie 
himself. 

Well, no correspondent can do much 
more on his own than describe what he sees ; 
he has afterwards to gather information 
from whatever quarter he can, and from 
anybody, from the Commander-in-Chief to 
Tommy himself, or the little drummer boy. 
This is certainlv to some extent simply 
making copy. All the same it has to be 
done; and so many different stories was 
Doddie told during and after the clever 
capture of Magdala that he all but forgot 
his own experiences, and felt a trifle con- 
fused. His head had certainly been screwed 
on right enough on the morning of the great 
day. but considering all the events thereof, 
it would indeed have been a marvel had it 
not now and then felt a tritle loose. 

He had the advantage of having a faithful 
man not far away, and a splendid faithful 
mule between his legs. Swimming seemed 
but play to Sunshine and to Spidershanka 
himself, and no beast nor body could have 

^n more sure-footed than Doddie's long- 
eared steed. He was at home on hills, 
he scrambled up the steepest as^ents as а 
cat might have scrambled, but so perilously 
near to the margin of a cliff or precipice 
did he walk sometimes that Doddie's head 
was Swimming, and he dared not look up nor 
down for fear of losing his seat in the saddle. 
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They were about three miles up the ravine 
on the King's road, and in a most dangerous 
place, where, if attacked, it would have been 
fatal to go on or return. Nolan, & brave 
lieutenant, was sent by the senior oflicer 
of the artillery, Milward, to reconnoitre. 
He took the lead, after seeing to his pistols 
and buckling his waist-belt a bit tighter. 
Mount Nelasse and Fahla were the two twin 
giant hillk or rocks that guarded Magdala, 
and appeared quite unscaleable to anything 
save a rock crab. Had they been properly 
led the defenders might have stopped our 
progress easily. 

It was about this time that the Chief was 
seen coolly surveying the terrible precipices 
of Fahla and Selasse, and soon Penn's 
battery came clanking and clambering up. 
Two positions were chosen at once for the 
two brigades on the round summit of a 
hill that terminated Glen Aroji, and from 
this ran a narrow neck or ridge of uneven 
ground that connected the two brigades, 
the Ist being fairly well protected. At first 
it was believed that there were no Abyssinians 
near, but chain-shot soon altered that 
opinion. Penn rushed to his gun, cheering 
up his men and calling on them to keep their 
eyes open. 

Two of Theodore’s great guns were soon 
thundering on his enemies, and in a short 
time over 3,150 of the enemy were galloping 
furiously down the hill. 

And it was a terrible crisis ! 

But presently an aide-de-camp arrived 
upon the scene from Sir Robert, with an order 
for the Naval Brigade to hurry up. 

Captain Fellowes. of H.M.S. Octavia, drew 
his sword to cheer his men on, and, with 
a wild hurrah, they wece very quickly at the 
position allotted to them. 

And all this time the main body of the 
army was still half a mile from what would 
be the principal scene of action. 

The enemy was seen pouring down upon 
Fahla en mass:, and the Sappers and Miners 
had a narrow escape, for, tired with their 
climb, they had thrown themselves on the 
ground to rest as soon as they reached the 
top of the plain below Fahla. Both Fahla 


and Selasse were fortified, and were the 


strongest places that "Theodore possessed. 
It was a grand charge, that of the enemy, 
the cavalry caracoling as they came dashing 
on. the footmen waving spear and shield 
and cheering as they rolled on over the plain. 
Not & minute too soon did the sailor- 
soldiers appear on the scene, for even Sir 
Kobert was expecting momentarily to see 
(To be continued.) 
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the Sappers and Miners rushed out of exist- 
ence before his eyes. 

But the men with the rockets—the sailor 
men—were led by brave Fellowes, and how 
the streams of red fire rushed and hissed 
through the ranks of the enemy! Theodore's 
men were but little more than fifty yards 
from the terrible rocket fire, the Sappers 
were now guarding the flanks, the King’s 
Own coming up, and the men of the Octavia 
had clear ground to the front. 

No wonder that the foe staggered and 
halted in fear and astonishment as those 
fiery serpents tore through their midst. 

Those gallant lads of the King's Own, 
though but 300 strong, suddenly took up 
their position on each flank of the enemy, 
and poured in volley after volley. The 
quickness and accuracy of their fire was so 
terrible that the dusky foe at once began 
to waver, until their own chiefs, brave 
enough in all conscience, called upon them to 
retreat. They sought shelter in copses or 
behind boulders, they seemed to be calling 
upon the very rocks to hide them from the 
fury of the enemy. 

But a thousand of the foe rallied, and 
made a grand rush for Penn's mountain 
artillery. These guns were in a semicircle, 
and the enemy just 500 yards away when 
they opened fire with shell, Guns in front, 
shells bursting like thunderbolts over their 
heads, and showers of iron falling from above, 
and mowing them down—what Abyssinian 
could stand that ? 

And after this the action became gencral 
overall the rugged field, if field we can call it. 

To add to the terrible hubbub and din, 
the clouds lifted up their voices, lightning 
was playing everywhere, and thunder roared 
louder than guns, while the rain fell in 
torrents. 

To the 4th Foot, perhaps, the Punjaubees, 
Penn’s guns, and the fiery snakes of our 
sailor-soldicrs fell most of the credit of the 
victory. ‘The battle raged for two long 
hours. 


* And what a scene was there, 


As if men fought upon the earth and fiends in upper 
air.” 


It was midnight before the baggage was got 
up, but all too late to pitch tents, so that our 
fellows had to sleep on the field beneath 
boulders, or around the smoky camp fires, 
but the sleep of the tired is ever sweet, and 
even the growling of jackals and hyænas 
making awful carnival on the bodies of the 
slain hardly disturbed thcir slumber. 
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shot was from a rifle. The echoing‏ ظا 
Sound of it was quite different from the‏ 
sharp crack of arevolver. Quiller stayed his‏ 
and, and looked down the pass. From the‏ 
perch above him the lads also were attracted‏ 
by the sound. At the bend of the pass an‏ 
udian stood, the long weapon which he had‏ 
evelled so unerringly yet at his shoulder‏ 
and the white smoke floating upward into‏ 
the still air.‏ 
He lowered the rifle and came forward.‏ 
Other Indians joined him, until there were‏ 
alî а dozen in all; and as they drew nearer‏ 
Quiller and the lads recognised them as the‏ 
ора з men. Four of them had been their‏ 
Associates in the Valley of the Shadow.‏ 
With welcoming shouts Terence and Will‏ 
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By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER XX.—INDIANS TO THE RESCUE. 


scrambled hurriedly down from the top of 
the rock, Will ran to meet them, but 
Terence suddenly stopped and dropped upon 
his knees beside his father. 

Cucaracho was dead. The two half- 
caster, his companions at Lucio's, were both 
lying motionless in the road. The Spaniard 
had breathed his last unheeded under the 
shelter of the rock. Of the five, Adan, the 
попів гір drover, was the only one who had 
escaped. At the sound of the rifle he had 
sped away, carrying Will's revolver with 
him, and they never saw him again. 

By the time the Indians came up, Will 
with them, eagerly asking for an explanation 
of their timely arrival, Quiller had withdrawn 
the knife from the neck of his friend and was 


busily engaged in binding up the wound. 
Terence was anxiously watching him with 
tears in his eyes. Mike was still unconscious, 
but his heart was beating, and the breath 
fluttered upon his lips. Will was instantly 
subdued. He saw at once that it was no 
time for questions. "They could be asked 
afterwards. The first consideration was 
Mike. The flow of the terrible red stream 
must be stopped somehow, or else his life 
would be speedily drained away. In respon- 
в:хе sympathy, and with the answering tears 
springing into his own eyes, Will slipped his 
hand into Terence's and gently drew him 
aside, while two of the Indians assisted Quiller 
to lift the Irishman and place him in a sitting 
posture with his back against the rock. 
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The altered position instantly and favour- 
ably affected the flow of the blood. It no 
longer came so freely, but began to coagulate. 
One of the Indians, the one who had fired 
the rifle, and who seemed to be the leader of 
the party, examined the wound and re- 
adjusted the bandages. His touch was as 
gentle and skilful as a woman's. By the 
gravity of his face they could see that he 
regarded the case seriously. Speaking in 
his own tongue to one of the others, a flask 
was produced, containing some strong nativo 
stimulant. A few drops of the liquid were 
poured between the blue lips of the wounded 
man, and the Indian placed his fingers 
softly over the muscles of his throat. For 
a full minute Mike made no attempt to 
swallow, then, involuntarily, the muscles 
moved, and the liquid disappeared. After 
a short interval a second dose was given 
him, and a third, the Indian nodding his 
head in satisfaction at the first and second, 
and at the third breaking into a smile. 

“Ye dont think hell die?” 
Terence, with moist and pleading eyes. 

* No, not now; but we must move him,” 
returned the Indian. We must carry him 
down to the lower grounds. It will be very 
cold here when the night falls.” 

“How will e manage it?" queried 
Quiller. However desirable it might be to 
save him from the cold on the top of the 
pass, he was afraid lest the removal should 
Btart the bleeding again. His life might 
ebb away on the journey. 

" Fasily—and safely, senor,” said the 
Indian, noticing his anxious look. * We 
must prepare a stretcher, on which he can 
lie as comfortably as he lies here; nay, 
more comfortably, for, instead of leaning 
against the cold hard rock, ho can lean 
against Terencio. We can carry them both, 
and Terencio can support him. The soft 
warm body of the lad will be a better cushion 
for him by far than that he now has; and 
is it not natural that he should lean on his 
own son? That would be his desire, if he 
could express it, as it will be a comfort to 
him when he revives and finds it out.” 

„Very true," responded Quiller, well 
pleased with the idea. You can carry "n 
both, I spose, without any joggin’ or 
stumblin’ ? " 

“Why, certainly. seüor," replied the 
Indian, in a tone of surprise. “ There are 
віх of us." 

* And two o' we, not countin’ Terry,” 
added Quiller, “ who, of course, will go with 
the invalid. Will and I can bear a hand— 
eh, Will?” and he received а ready nod 
from Terry's friend. We can soon rig a 
stretcher out о” the tents," and he set the 
example by deftly unfolding them and 
lashing the canvas to the poles. “ The 
gooner the better," he continued, cheerfully, 
infecting the others with his enthusiaam now 
that there was something definite to do, * for 
the further we get down the valley the 
warmer ‘twill be. We'll save 'n yet, poor 
fellow, and cheat that rascally black beetle,” 
and he turned to shake his head playfully at 
tbe unconscious Mike. 

“It ig all bare here." said the Indian, 
surveying the rocks, “but down in the 
valley, very far down, there is a herb which 
will restore him. It does not grow here. 
We must hasten, or the night will surprise 
us long before we can reach a suitable resting. 

lace." 

The stretcher was soon ready. Terence 
seated himself first, well toward the head, 
and Mike was lifted in and propped against 
him. With his arms about him, and his 
lega braced against a pole lashed crosawise 
three parts of the way down, Terence held 
him in position, and never said a word about 
the weight of the wounded man, nor about 
the well-nigh intolerable aching which the 
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strain caused him during the latter part of 
the journey. Не was only too glad to be of 
service to his newly found father, and he 
would have endured much more than this 
for him if it had been necessary. Ав he 
looked into his pale face he could not help 
thinking that the blow he had received, and 
which had nearly slain him—nay. which 
even yet might prove to be his death-blow— 
was intended for him; very little chance of 
escape would he have had if Cucaracho's 
stroke had not been averted ; and во, to save 
his life, his father had risked his own. 

The Indians bore their double burden 
with the greatest care. Parts of the descent 
were very steep, but, by raising the lower 
end of the stretcher, they prevented it from 
assuming too sharp and dangerous an 
incline. Not а single false step did they 
make during the whole of the journey. The 
injured man was as comfortable as if he had 
been in a bed. The brief twilight wavered 
about them, and the enshrouding darkness 
wrapped them in its folds; they were 
obliged to rest; but when the moon lifted 
itself above the mountains they resumed 
their burden and went on until, after three 
long hours, they found a convenient camping- 
ground in a sheltered forest glade. 

Mike recovered consciousness beside the 
camp fire soon after it was lit. The flicker- 
ing Hames were playing across his wan and 
shaggy face. He looked about him with 
weary eyes, unable to realise his surround- 
ings or to recall for the moment what had 
taken place. He tried to raise himself, but 
sank back again, surprised at his own help- 
lessnes3. Three dusky Indians were sleeping 
soundly by the fire. A fourth was bending 
over him—yes, and Terence, and Quiller, and 
Will—they were all there, watching him, 
interested evidently in what the Indian was 
doing. Why was he bending over him like 
that? What was amiss with his shoulder ? 
He was binding it up tightly, drawing the 
bandages across and around his body. A 
sharp twinge of pain ran through him, a 
Rpasm that came with the attempt to take a 
deeper breath, and his white lips parted in 
an involuntary moan. 

“ The fight is over," he murmured. 

“Iss!” said Quiller. ‘ Lie still, Don't 
'e trouble." 

" Te-r-r-ry is safe, he murmured again, 
wondering at the weakness of his voice and 
turning his eyes thankfully upon his son. 

As eggs in а basket," responded Terence. 
“Sure, and I wish ye were the same, father, 
dear." А pathetic smile crept into the 
sufferers face. “ Ye must do as Quiller 
says—lie shtill; and we'll bring ye round." 

will take a power о’ doin’, Terry," and 
his eyes wandered to the trees, weirdly 
visible in the light of the camp fire, and to 
the moonbeams sifting through them, and 
throwing their fantastic shadows across the 
glade. '' Ye car-r-ried me down here?“ 

" For warmth," said Quiller, “and to 
give 'e a better chance." 

“ S-o-o-0! " he murmured, drawing out 
the word, and expressing his gratitude in 
the intonation. ‘ Faith! and I’m as wake 
as a bald sparrow, and there's hardly a chirp 
left in me at all." 

“Then don't 'e go for to try to chirp,” 
responded Quiller. There be no need for 
chirpin' just now. There, swallow a little 
o the Indian's med'cine, and drop off to 
sleep. ‘Twill do e good, and, obedient to 
Quiller's request, he took the draught which 
the Indian had ready, and closed his eyes like 
& little child. 

The Indian nodded his satisfaction, and 
rewarded him, though he could not see it, 
with a beaming smile. As soon as they had 
reached the camp two of his fellows had 
started for the lower levels in search of the 
herb he had spoken of ; not that they could 


gather it in the night, but that they might 
be there when the dawn broke, and hurry 
back with it at the earliest possible moment. 
Before breakfast was over they had returned, 
their arms laden with it, and immediately 
their leader, abandoning his meal, began to 
bruise a portion of it and spread it into a 
plaster. This was applied to the wound. 
From another portion a decoction was made 
by stewing it over the fire, and at intervals 
the yellowish-brown liquid freely 
administered to the wounded man. At 
first he swallowed it without protest, as if 
he were drinking water, but later in the day, 
when the sense of taste came back to hiin, he 
made a wry face over it, at which, however, 
the Indian simply smiled. Towards evening 
he was very much better. 

„Beda, Quiller," said he, 
enough to poison the lot av ye. Taste.” 

“ Nay!” laughed. Quiller.. “TIl take 
your word for it, Mike. Piron or no pison, 
it's done wonders for ’e. Why, you're not 
the same man." 

“Nure, and I don't feel the same. I'm 
comin' to myself, Quiller, and would like & 
bit о’ supper wid ye. We'll be on the march 
agin in a day or two.“ 

It was a week or two, however, and longer 
than that, before they began to move. Mike's 
progress was very slow. In addition to the 
wound, they discovered that he was suffering 
from internal bruises caused by the fall. He 
was impatient to be gone, but the Indians 
would not hear of it, and m the third week 
from their arrival they were still in the forest 
glade. 

There it was that they learned how the 
Indians had come to their rescue. The tale 
was told when Mike was well enough to hear 
it. Cucaracho and his comrades had made 
a mistake, when, upon passing through the 
second Indian village, they had palmed 
themselves otf as the friends of the party 
they were pursuing, and asked to be put 
upon their track. The villagers меге 
deceived, and showed them the way; but, 
as their custom was, they immediately 
communicated with the Topa. He was not 
deceived, — Ascertaining the personnel of the 
pursuers, he came to the conclusion that 
their object was robbery. and that, in its 
accomplishment, they would not hesitate to 
take the lives of the lot. Indeed, to 
obliterate the traces of their crime, to save 
themselves from the risk of arraignment in 
one or another of the courts of the country. 
they would be certain to do this, if it 
could be done at all. Not a moment did the 
Topa lose. The safety of the feathers was at 
atake as well as the life of him who bore them. 
His men were hastily called together. Six 
of the bravest and swiftest were selected 
from a crowd of volunteers. With his 
commands upon them. as binding as the 
commands of a royal ruler, they started out, 
and scarcely rested until they came up with 
the robbers in the midst of the fray at the 
top of the pass. 

„When did ye leave the village? asked 
Terence. 


“ The fourth dey after you,” answered the 
Indian. | 

“ Begorra '—and ye did the journey in 
half the time," ejaculated Terence. There 3 
travellin' for ye, Will, and no mishtake. 
Then, turning to the Indian again, Xe 
came up in the nick o' time. That murther- 
in' half-caste would ha' finished my father 
as he lay helpless across the broken body o 
the black beetle." 

„perhaps, returned the Indian. There 
is no telling. The señor had him under the 
barrel of the revolver, and he might have 
dropped him before the stroke was given 

“But your rifle was quicker,” 8810 
Quiller, “ and I think we owe his life to yov. 

(To be continued.) 
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BE family, once more united, met together 
at breakfast, the hour for which had 
been delaved until very late in the morning. 
Captain Meredith had taken the trouble to 
cut off his bushy beard before presenting 
himself. He said laughingly that he felt 
they all looked upon him as a stranger When 
he sported his hirsute adornment. 

Trevor plied his father with questions 
about his travels so frequently that at last 
his mother had to interpose, 

Wait until after breakfast," she remon- 
strated. 

Towards the conclusion of the meal a ring 
was heard. and Sarah announced the arrival 
of Sir Robert Jones. 

" Sir Robert! Show him into the room 
behind the dining-room," said the captain. 
“TI shall appropriate that for my sanctum 
during my stay here," he continued, turn- 


ing to his wife; it seems а cosy little 
room." 


So they gathered round the fire after. 


breakfast, and first of all Sir Robert gave 
his old friend a brief outline of his own 
work, and how he had been knighted for it 
by the King. When he humorously described 
the attitude of the village magnates toward 
him the captain was highly amused. 

Of course, І see how it was," he chuckled, 
when he heard it. “ Bob Joneses are as 
plentiful as blackberries, and they had no 
Idea that the Bob Jones who ran barelegged 
to school in the village when a boy was to 
turn out such a celebrated individual. 
Indeed, I cannot blame them." he continued 
laughingly, “ for you were always a bit of a 
duffer at school, you know, Bob.” 

" Nevertheless, when I returned here last 
year I think I looked fairly respectable," 
expostulated Sir Robert. I was not going 
to advertise myself, as I wanted them to 
accept me on my merits as a man.” 

“And they were dull enough not to 
appreciate the best fellow breathing." 
grunted Captain Meredith. “ Well, old 
friend, we have both of us knocked about tho 
world too much to feel very sore on such a 
Your travels have brought you 
famo and honour, mine have brought me а 
little competence." 

“A little competence, indeed!’ roared 
Sir Robert. Listen to him!” 

Captain Meredith smiled. “ Well. it is 
not as much as I had hoped," he replied. 
" That unfortunate business in South 
America has caused me to return poorer than 
when I set out.” 

Now it’s your turn for yarn spinning.“ 
quoth Sir Robert. “ Come, we'll draw our 
chairs nearerthe fire, and then you can tell us 
some of your exciting adventures." 

“Yes, father," added Trevor, “ we're all 
longing to hear of what you did out in 
Brazil. I'm very sorry now that I refused 
to go out with you." 

7 Why, what a different lad you are." 
said Captain Meredith,as he gazed admiringly 
at his son. Last year you were such a 
timid young man that if I had been told you 
would steer a lifeboat out to a wreck and 
thereby save my life I could have been 
knocked down with a feather.” 

Trevor blushed, and Mrs. Meredith ran 
her fingers caressingly through his thick 
Curly hair. 

"Oh, it's the different life I've been 
leading here, dad," replied the boy. I've 
been out of doors every day, and Mr. Jones 
II mean Sir Robert—took care that I 
should have enough exercise.” 


CHAPTER ХП. —ТНЕ END OF THE HOLIDAY. 


Captain Meredith warmly grasped his old 
friend's hand. 

“Tut! tut!” said the knight. “ It was 
as much for my own sake аз his. I believe 
Bill Davies the pilot did him as mueh good 
as anybody by taking him out so often to 
the bay.” 

I must see this Bill Davies again," said 
Captain Meredith. “ Between you all you 
have made Trevor a fine healthy young 
man." 

But. dad, you're not telling us of your 
adventures," expostulated 'Trevor, anxious 
to change the subject. You told us a lot 
in your letters, but we want to hear them 
from your own lips.” 

Ah, well !—where shall I begin ? There 
was nothing very exciting about the voyage. 
I suffered as usual from mal-de-mer. Strange 
I can never get over that.” 

“ Many sailors are always sea-siok at the 
commencement of the voyage,” said Trevor, 
“and you're in good company, for Nelson 
frequently suffered in that way." 

“Oh, did he?” laughed the captain. 
** Then I feel much relieved by the intelli- 
gence. Well, as I said, there was nothing 
very eventful about the voyage itself, and 
in due time we touched at Hio Janeiro. 
Here I disembarked, and had my things sent 
up to an hotel in the town. 

“JI have already described the life out 
there in my letters to you, so I will not 
repeat it, as Sir Robert is as well acquainted 
with those parts as I am. Let me proceed 
at once to the only adventure that happened 
to me there, and one that cost me no less 
than thirty thousand pounds." 

“Whew!” whistled Sir Robert. 
expensive experience!“ 

True,“ replied Captain Meredith, with 


“ An 


a grim smile.“ but it serves me right, for if 


I had taken my wife's advice and banked the 
money I should have had it safe now. Аз it 
is * and he waved his hands depre- 
catingly. 

Never mind, William,“ remarked Mrs. 
Meredith, “ your plan I daresay would have 
been best had it not been for the thcft. 
Women are always cautious, perhaps too 
much s9.” 

" You were right though," replied the 
captain, “ Well, to go on with my story. 
I had, as you know, a large tract of lind 
there. several square miles in extent, which I 
thought could be developed to produce more 
than what it did. I had estimated its value 
roughly at from twenty-five thousand to 
thirty thousand pounds. In the midst of 
my negotiations a man called to see me at 
the hotel. He was a rough-looking fellow 
enough, and came to the point at once.” 

If you are willing to sell your land, I'm 
ready to buy.’ said he. 

Oh. indeed,’ І said, and what will you 
give for it? 

„ can't be buyer and seller, too,’ was 
his answer. So I said I would not sell under 
fifty thousand pounds. І expected the man 
to haggle about it and beat down the price, 
but to my great surprise he seemed satistied 
with his bargain. | 

** * Done with you.“ said he. and now we'll 
go to Jacobus and Snelder and fix things up.’ 

“ So I went with him, and, having signed 
the deeds, he paid me the money in Bank of 
England notes. І was about to make 
arrangements to return immediately to 
England when I thought I would invest some 
of the money in diamonds, which I could 
sell at a profit in London. А friend of mine, 


who was & diamond broker, managed my 
purchases and I was soon in possession of 
thirty thousand pounds' worth of the 
precious stones, That very day I happened 
10 > a very fine specimen of an Indian 
i 0 99 

His listeners were now leaning forward and 
listening breathlessly. 

" 1 discovered that it was of gold, but 
painted black, evidently to disguise its 
value | 

“What!” yelled Trevor, a black idol 
about so high ? ’’ and he held his hand a foot 
or во from the floor. 

" Yes," replied Captain Meredith in 
startled tones. Why do you ask? Have 
you seen it?!“ 

" I should think we have!" exclaimed 
the three in chorus. 

Then where is it? Where is it?“ cried 
the captain excitedly, *' The diamonds 
are inside!“ 

“Oh! I told them to throw it away 
Mrs. Meredith almost sobbed, but Trevor- 
was out of the room like a flash of lightning, 
nearly knocking down Sarah, who was about 
to announce a visitor. 

Master Rowlands has called, sir," she 
informed him. 

“Hurrah! Send him out after те!” 
cried Trevor. I can't wait.” 

Jack Rowlands soon joined his friend at 
the door of the tool house, and together they 
unearthed the precious image, stained with. 
mud. Making their way back, "Trevor 
deposited it carefully on the rug at his 
father's feet, 

The very same!” cried Captain Mere- 
dith, and, taking up the poker, he struck at 
the base of the image. Chips of plaster flew 
off, and at last a large hole became visible. 
He thrust in his hand and drew forth some 
cotton wool, when a stream of shining stones 
poured out to the ground. 

There were diamonds of every description, 
large diamonds and small, some cut and 
polished, but the majority in the rough 
state. The spectators held their breath as 
the glittering stream rushed forth; then 
Captain Meredith shook the image to make 
sure that no more remained lurking within. 

What a quantity of diamonds ! " gasped 
Mrs. Meredith, whilst her husband heaved 
& tremendous sieh of relief. Stolen from him 
in South America, they had, by a strange 
chain of cireumstances, been restored to him 
intact on his own hearth, 

The rest of his story was then told to his 
hearers. Having purchased the painted idol 
he stored the diamonds within, and after 
packing the cavity with wool, he had sealed 
it up with plaster of Paris. It lay con- 
cealed in safety, as he thought, at the bottom 
of his trunk; then one day his servant, a 
Chinaman, Wung Ho, disappeared. Ag he 
had just been paid his wages this did not 
rouse any suspicion, and the loss of the image 
as not discovered until two or three days 

ater. 

Then Captain Meredith discovered that the 
Chinaman had booked a passage on a steamer 
bound for New York, and wired instructions 
to the police authorities in that city. How- 
ever, it transpired that the wily Chinee had 
but thrown him off the scent, for on the 
steamer's arrival the police found that no 
Chinaman had taken his passage by it. 

Piecing the facts together as well as he 
could in the light of after events, Captain 
Meredith came to the conclusion that the 
thief had shipped on the Marina, bound for 
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Bristol, and that the Lascar, Chumder Lal, 
had tried to get away with the precious 
image only to be stabbed in the back with a 
parting thrust from the Chinaman. 

" However, all's well that ends well,“ 
he quoted, in oonclusion, and since Trevor's 
cure seems complete, it only remains for us 
now to make arrangements for our return 
to Russell Square.“ 

An' I'm right glad o' that same,“ quoth 
Sarah. to cook. *'' Give me London after 
all. The roarin’ o' the sea at night allus 
reminds me of dear old Oxford Street an' 
Holborn, an', to tell you the truth, I've 
nearly cried myself to sleep night after night 
a-thinkin’ of it.” 

“Hum! Well, to speak plainly, Sarah, 
I for one will be sorry to leave the place after 
all, and so will Master Trevor, I’m thinkin’. 

Jack Rowlands, left so young to fight his 
way alone in the world, was not forgotten. 
Both Sir Robert and Captain Meredith, his 
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father’s old friends, resolved to keep an eye 
on his welfare, and a position in the City 
office of Meredith and Son, with a view to a 
partnership in the future, was offered to him 
and joyfully accepted. So Jack travelled to 
London with them the following month and 
was duly allotted a desk in the City and a 
room of his own in the house in Russell 
Square. 

Ho do you like the change by now ? ” 
asked Trevor one day in the early summer. 
Both he and Jack were sitting within the 
enclosure of the square, having just com- 
pleted an exciting game of tennis. 

" Very much. It was good of Captain 
Meredith to give me such a chance," replied 
Jack enthusiastically. “І suppose you've 
heard I'm to have charge of the foreign 
department next year when old Tuson 
retires ? The governor thinks that things 
should be roused up a bit, and I'm to visit 
the agencies abroad.“ 


[THE END.] 


IN THE 


“ I wonder what we were doing this time 
last year? mused Trevor, and after a little 
discussion both boys became silent. As 
they listened to the roar of the traffic pouring 
through Russel] Square from Euston and 
Holborn, Trevor's thoughts flew back to the 
leafy cliffs and wide expanse of sand at 
Llandewi, and he heard again the murmur 
of the incoming tide, with the scream of the 
kittiwakes and sea-gulls. Those had been 
bright and healthy days, and the doctor's 
prediction had been fully verified, for Trevor 
on his return had made wonderful strides in 
his studi¢s, so that the coveted honours 
seemed soon to be within the bounds of 
possibility. But those happy months would 
never be forgotten, and often in fancy he 
heard again the many sounds of the sea- 
shore. with the rough but kindly voices of 
the fishermen, the friends he had made in 


that little village during his twelve months’ 
holiday. 


HEART OF THE JURAS. 


BEING AN. ACCOUNT OF THE BEST HOLIDAY WE EVER HAD. 


T (eve. Phileep and Jean— tis a morning 


fine—I am well content!” sang out 
M. Marchand. 
This was the day he was managing for us, 
and a grand day it was. 


* Now first up the valley by St. Sulpice 
to what is the only natural gate to Switzer- 
land: this you must see—a place of intérét 


historique." 


So off we went at a good round tramping 
pace—and the old Swiss gentleman kept us 


to it, too. 


After some time we stood in a narrow pass ; 
steop rocks soared far away above us. A 
great rusty ring let into the rocky wall 
marked the spot, so we were assured, where 
the Swiss placed a chain across to keep back 
the men of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
Charles got the first smack in the 
eye at Grandson—that I'm going to refer to 
in another chapter—here he was absolutely 


gundy. 


knocked into a cocked hat ! 


It truly was a place of intérét historique, for 
in 1871 it was here that Bourbaki's great 
army surrendered after hardships frightful 


to think of. 


Bourbaki, with his 80,000 men, was driven 
into this border by Manteuflel the German. 
The Swiss (M. Marchand was an officer amc ng 
them) were stationed along the frontier, to 
see that no armed men crossed. Our genial - 
guide was quite solemn when he spoke of the 


time. 


* Never shall I forget ! The Germans had 
pressed the French back step by step, and 
I seem to 
see them to this day as they came through 

Starved and worn to skeletons, 
bare skeletons—they had even eaten their 
boots, every strap and morsel of leather 


now was the end. Poor fellows ! 
the pass 


had gone the same way ! 
“And we! 


renchmen. 
company of 


other's shoulders, round the fire. 


“In all that brilliant army of 80,000 
men hew few got back to their homes! 


We could not do much. 
Twas a terrible winter, too, and there were 
so many. Our young children used to save 

rt of their own meals and take them to the 
A company used to sleep over 
yonder, close to my own dwelling then—a 
poor emaciated French. They 
lay in a circle at nights, their heads on each 
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CHAPTER IL—THE HEART OF THE JURAS, 


Many had no heart to go; some settled here 
in the valley. See here! this row of trees ! 
the trunks repaired with cement! "Twas 
where their horses, those few they had not 
killed and eaten, had gnawed off the bark 
all the food they had. 

“ Only those who have known the horrors 
of war can speak of it. ‘Give peace in our 
time, O Lord. But come, comrades, we 
are getting melancholy.” 

The fresh morning air, for it was still early, 
and the music of the stream, which here fell 
in a lovely cascade, soon '' bucked ” us all 
up again, and we welcomed the idea when 
М. Marchand, who was just shaking hands 
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with a bearded, important looking Swiss, 
asked us if we would like to run through a 
paper-pulp factory. 

feel rather like a schoolmaster giving a 
lecture, yet I hope you boys will give me 


your attention. I thought at first the same 
88 you may—it would be a bit dry—but it 
turned out jolly interesting. 

In the first place, the word factory puts 
you “off” a bit; but it looked more like 
a pretty country chiteau, with a rivulet 
running one side and a pine forest stretehing 
away up on the other. 

First Department : There are heaps of fir 
chunks and trunks just cut from the forest. 


These an attendant places under a jagged 
Sort of spike, which keeps bobbing up and 
down. Every time it descends it splits a 
fresh chunk into several pieces, beautifully 
white and beautifully scented—the fresh-cut 
pine. 

These are pitched into a sort of crushing 
vat, and a revolving stone grinds all into a 
something like breakfast porridge 

This is “ slithered ” down into the next 
compartment and smeared by machinery 
over a stretch of canvas. squelched " and 
“ sat upon ” by other rollers, and so and во 
forth. Always on the move, downhill. 

The works are built so that each advancing 
process is a yard or во lower down the bank, 
and as the stream water—the stream itself 
practically—runs all through the building, 
machinery and all, it aids the labour wonder- 
fully. The composition, stiffer and dryer, 
finishes up at the last stage like rough, stout 
brown card, and is ready for transporting 
all over the world to be made into various 


- papers. 


Every time a tree is felled the manu- 
facturer has to plant another, so that there 
is no danger of them chopping the forest all 
away. 

So, you see, a log of wood enters the 
machinery at the top and in about fifteen 
minutes it comes out at the bottom, paper 
pulp! Well, so much for that. 

We hopped into the train here. M. Mar- 
chand didn't seem to have to take tickets. 
He's an important man with the railway, a8 
with everything else here. We steamed up 
to the head of the valley to Noiraigue, an 
then began a climb in good earnest. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp—now east, now 
west, by a series of zigzags, higher and 
higher. Twas а long time before we could 
see over the shoulders of the neighbouring 
mountains. The top of the Creux-du.Van 
we were bound for. 

Ah! here is a level plateau, all grass and 
grasshoppers. Phil’s sketch will show what 
they look like as they hop about in thousands. 
And weren’t they whoppers, too! Here 18 
a sketch of one I brought home. 

We now approached a chalet, and sat down 
on the bench outside. The owner came out, 
delighted to see M. Marchand, as was every- 
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one we came across. Being with him gave 
us quite an importance, we found. Par. 
ticulars and information were “ ladled " out 
to us that strangers would have waited in 
vain for. 

I must not take too much space or I could 
tell you alot about cheese and butter- making, 


Rab- ore 
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etc. eto. And how they drive their herds 
together, and descend the hills early in 
October. These high hills are deserted by 
man and beast all the winter. 

The descent of the animals to the valley 
means a sort of merrymaking. They mostly 
sell their cows, some wisely, many not too 
well; under the influence of good fellowship, 
the weaker brains get taken advantage of— 
and their profits are not large. 

We were greatly interested іп several 
things at the chalet. For instance, there was 
a row of great brass or metal contrivances 
hanging up in the vast kitchen. We asked 
the proprietor what they were. and I thought 

e was having us when he said they were 
cow bells. 

Now perhaps you would hardly believe it, 
but one of the bells—oh ! I'll be fair, it was 
the largest -was three feet in circumference ! 
Fancy that! And the strap which fastened 
it round the poor animal's neck was eight 
Inches in width, decorated with metal 
buckles like the sword-belts worn by the 
Three Musketeers and those sort of Johnnies ; 
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I said “ Poor animals ! ” but (and we were 
bound to believe it—I privately tested the 
truth of the statement with some of Mar- 
chand's highly respectable folks) it isn't 
poor beast at all—quite the other way : the 
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cow, it seems, is immensely proud of the big 
belL If it is taken from one vache and 
given to another, the first falls ill with 
jealousy ; it goes off its feed anyway—so 
the tune the cow died of" may be the 
tinkle of the little bell ! 

Well, we left thie good man with his cow- 
bells and his odd-shaped cantilever well. 
Oh! and one thing I mustn’t forget—he had 
some large coloured glass balls stuck up in 
the roof—whatever do you think for? To 
frighten away the eagles! They come after 
the young chickens. I liked that, and was 
continually on the look out for eagles then. 
I have never seen an eagle outside the Zoo, 
and I’m frightfully keen on birds, you know 
—birds in their wild state. In geography 
class I never think of the Andes without 
calling to mind condors. 

And now we stood on the brink of the 
Creux-du-Van ! 

It’s a huge semicircle, three miles in cir- 
cumference, and a sheer drop of 1,300 feet. 
A current of air rushes round, во that you 
can actually throw something out away from 
you and it returns—the 
rush of air ascending 
prevents it falling. We 
tried it with some 
paper, and it worked 
all right. 

It .made you feel 
rather dizzy—wants a 
bit of getting used to, 
I can tell you. Some 
of you chaps—I beg 
pardon, the gentle 
reader—has no doubt 
gazed down from St. 
Paul’s. Well, it makes 
your toe-nails curl a 
trifle, doesn't it ? Take 
away the balustrade, 
have no rail on the 
edge at all, how would 
you feel ? The top of 
St. Paul's would be 
900 feet below us ! 

We have to get down 
to the Ferme Robert 
to dine on “what 
poor fare we can 
get," said М. Mar- 
chand, with ever such 
a faint twinkle in his 
eye. This is not the 
first time he has said 
this. Wonder what the 
joke is ? 


We told him a crust Ж 


of bread and cheese 
would be all we 
wanted. 

“ We'll do our best," he said, with а sigh. 

Our '* ciccumbendibus " route took some 
time—too steep in places to rush or run. 

We started a hare—leveret they called it 
and I told our guide (he had a relish for funny 
stories) the tale of the industrious London 
tramp out of work—a West of England 
farmer told it me. I wonder whether 
you've heard it! Here goes: 

Tne tramp touches his hat to the farmer 
and asks if there's a job he can do. Well, 
I dunno," said the varmer.“ Art 
active?“ 

Ah! Not arf, I ain't!“ 

, * Well, see that theer flock o' sheep 
yonder ? ” 

** Yes, I see em.“ 

Get em into that fold. Mind, everyone 
of 'em, and theer's fifty all told.” 

Towards evening the farmer returns to 
find tramp exhausted in the kitchen, fairly 
done up. 

Did you do it.!“ 

Ah. I did.“ 

“ All of em?!“ 
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“ Ah! all. Fifty-one! 

“ Fifty-one ? There be only fifty!“ 

„There's fifty-one, counting the lamb." 

“There were по lambs. Here, let's have 
a look." 

They went to the fold and counted fifty. 

“ And that there little 'un!" said the 
tramp. 

** That " roused the farmer. 

“ Did you chase that un in? 
hare ! ” 

How M. Marchand laughed at this. He 
sat down to mop his forehead, and tears of 
laughter were stealing down his face. 

A turn in the glade brought us to a large 
wooden chalet; benches and tables under 
the wide verandah, and a couple of claws 
nailed over the entrance. These were said 
to be those of the last bear slain in the Juras. 
It was our long-looked-for haven—La Ferme 
Robert. 

How can I describe the feast provided ? 
This was our worthy host’s bit of fun. 
Such a spread I’d never sat downto. There 
were two sorts of delicious soup, there were 
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fresh-caught trout from the brawling stream, 
roast pigeons, haunch of mutton, succulent 
salads, and fruit !—strawberries and rasp- 
berries, both wild, with cream and pastries. 

M. Marchand took great delight in saying 
at intervals, “ Ah, well, we must put up with 
what we can get. So!" 

It was all downhill after dinner, and just 
as well after the grub we had had, down the 
Gorges de l’ Areuse.” 

Have you ever been in Shanklin Chine, 
Isle of Wight ? Well, imagine that chine on 
a gigantic scale, so that instead of getting 
down in twenty minuces you take three 
hours, steady work. 

Over just the same sort of wooden rustic 
bridges, under little tunnels, down flights of 
steps cut in the rock. Неге and there an 
enormous pine tree had fallen from the hills 
above, so high as to almost shut out the light, 
and was creating the most fantastic water 
falls and swirls in the stream below. 

Occasionally we looked down into a deep 
and silent pool where the water seemed to be 
resting a moment before tearing down again 
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in its course, for before long it must dive into 
the cold waters of Lac Neuchatel. We 
emerged into broad afternoon sunshine then 
in the valley, and strolled on between vine- 
yards. Taking the train (we were quite 
willing to sit down for a few minutes) we ran 
along the edge of the lake to Auvergnier. 
Then came tea on a balcony overlooking 


“ W^ ever a Britisher in a bigger hole ? 

It’s a case of sitting on a powder 
magazine with a candle in each hand, one 
leg in the frying-pan and the other in the 
fire." 

The propounder of this somewhat mixed 
metaphor was a sunburnt young English. 
man of sixteen summers—two of which 
had been spent in the tropical heat of Bur- 
mah. He was seated on a camp-stool 
outside a small tent; at his feet squatted 
bis Burman servant staring stonily at a 
village on а hill a couple of miles off. 

“ Thakin (Master), the black men will 
kill us, and not once again we see our 
home,” declared the latter in a tone of 
stoical indifference. 

“ You're a cheerful sort of person, Moung 
Hla," replied his master, but you forget 
that the Kachins—or ‘ black men’ as you 
call them—are mortally afraid of our fire- 
arms, and that I am the son of my father. 
He has come through worse experiences than 
this—why shouldn't I ? ” 

Certainly Ewart Stanier was in as terrible 
à predicament as can be imagined. We 
must go back two days in our narrative. 
His father, a district commissioner, had been 
Journeying in the Kachin Hills, which lie 
somewhere between Upper Burmah and the 
Himalayan barriers of Thibet. The Com- 
missioner's duty was to collect the govern- 
ment dues and generally to superintend the 
administration of his particular district— 
to do which a journey had to be made 
periodically from the Upper Burmah town 
which was his headquarters. As there were 
no Kachin houses in which it was possible 
for a Britisher to lodge, the Commissioner 
slept under canvas in his own quickly 
constructed camp. His present escort con- 
sisted of his own Mahomedan servant Abdul, 
Appulsawmy, a Hindoo cook, a Kachin 
interpreter, half a dozen stalwart Sikhs of 
the police force, and a similar number of 
Burman bearers. Ewart was travelling 
with his father in a secretarial capacity, 
and with him was his own * boy," Moung 
Hla. In the early days of the settlement of 
the Kachin Hills a company of Goorkhas 
had usually accompanied the Commissioner, 
but Mr. Stanier's area had of late years been 
most tranquil, so the small party above- 
enumerated were considered а sufficient 
отсе, 

The party had travelled а roundabout 
Course for three weeks and were now at the 
northernmost point of the administrative 
area; all had been peaceful, and there had 

n no hint of the terrible crisis about to 

met. The chief of the northernmost 
clan was an able and enlightened man for 
а Kachin—but he was dumb. It was this 
latter unusual defect that caused him to be 
particularly venerated by his followers. 
He had stalked into the Englishman's camp 
With the customary great strings of beads 
round his neck, and two or three little bags 
ornamented with shells hanging from either 
shoulder ; in his hand he carried a long spear 
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the water. I can't describe the beauty of 
the scene—so calm, not a ripple on the lake. 
They keep nets here to pull up fish and cook 
them immediately for customers. We had 
some with our tea. 

Across the lake we could just see the Alps, 
but very dimly. 

“ You are going to Miuborget to-morrow. 


——— Qr, OC 


THE DUMB CHIEF. 


By SERcoMBE GRIFFIN, 
Author of * The Ruby-eyed God," etc. 


gaily decked with rosettes of sambhur-deer 
hair dyed red. He placed his spear on the 
ground as a token of friendliness, and 
advanced with extended hand. 

“The old gentleman prides himself on 
observing British customs," remarked Mr. 
Stanier, “so shake hands with him after 
I have done во.” 

This ceremony having been performed, 
the Kachins seated themselves in a semi- 
circle on the ground before the British re- 
presentatives. Mr. Stanier, who was ac- 
quainted with the dialect, asked questions 
regarding their crops and their pigs—the 
latter being the Kachins' most valued 
possessions—and expressed a hope that no 
raiding into the lowlands would take place. 

It was at this juncture that the first hint 
of coming trouble was apparent. А trucu- 
lent Kachin sprang to his feet and spoke 


Kachin Spear. 


somewhat as follows: Great Lord, we have 
not raided these many years, and our pig- 
farms are but small. Over yonder hills to 
the north-east are the clan Nhkutaungs, who 
have many pigs and openly flaunt us who 
have few, saying our valour is departed 
and that we fear to encounter them. I, 
Waketwa, medicine-man and orator for the 
Great Dumb One, pray on behalf of my 
clan that we may be permitted to raid— 
just one little raid on the Nhkutaungs.“ 
The Commissioner, after conferring a 
moment with his interpreter, arose ; all the 
work of years might be undone in a few 
hours if the raid took place, all the bad old 
days of head-hunting, bloody feuds, slavery 
for the conquered clan, be re-established. 
“Thou, О Great Dumb One and these 
thy followers, including the senseless one 
Waketwa, what do you dare ask ? " thun- 
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That is the place to see the Alps," said M. Mar- 
chand. “ Don't trouble about them now.“ 

We then got into thetrain and started back 
for Fleurier. 

Oh, how sleepy I was! I went right 
off in the carriage and only woke up at 
Fleurier. 

( To be continued.) 


dered the representative of British peace 
and authority. Have you se soon for. 
gotten the evil days when your wives were 
torn from your side in the dead of night, 
your children carried off as slaves, your pigs 
scattered far and wide, and even when you 
achieved victory, how many valiant war- 
riors were slain, and how your feud enemies 
rested not till they had gained their revenge ! 
I know full well that Waketwa speaks a lie, 
for never hast thou, Great Dumb One, had 
such droves of pigs. Oh, foolish ones! let 
not evil council prevail, for of a surety 
Britain will exact a penalty from that clan 
who dare break the great peace that has 
blessed these hills for the past five years. 
Yea, within two days of your raiding, а 
regiment of Monkey-men or Bearded Giants 
shall be despatched under great white lords 
to punish your evil-doing.”’ 

The Kachins dreaded the advent of a 
Goorkha or Sikh regiment, which they 
termed respectively Monkey - теп and 
Bearded Giants, and Mr. Stanier's speech 
had a marked effect. The Dumb Chief 
nodded approval, but there were smoulder- 
ing fires in Waketwa's eyes. 

However, everything would no doubt have 
terminated amicably except for an un- 
fortunate coincidence. That very after- 
noon, shortly after partaking of refreshment 
proffered by the Commissioner, the Dumb 
Chief was taken suddenly ill with high fever 
and delirium. 

Mr. Stanier, who of necessity had acquired 
a certain knowledge of medicine, surmised 
that it was a severe case of enteric fever— 
a somewhat rare disease amongst Kachins— 
and undertook the nursing of the old chief 
himself. 

No dect Waketwa saw in this unfortu- 
nate incident his opportunity. Next day 
it was published throughout the Kachin 
village that the Great White Lord had been 
jealous of the power of the Great Dumb One, 
and that the Englishman had poisoned the 
Kachin intentionally. 

The excitement in the village rose to 
fever heat, and soon a deputation arrived 
demanding the instant production of the 
old chief. The Commissioner might have 
acquiesced, but he knew how critical a 
condition the Dumb Chief was in and that 
removal would mean death. Now, not only 
would his patient’s death mean trouble for 
himself as having been responsible, but also 
he had a high opinion of the old chief who 
had ruled well and ever seconded British 
efforts to elevate the Kachins, so he deter- 
mined to do his utmost to save the loyal old 
man’s life. 

Come and see the Great Dumb One,” 
said he in answer to the deputation which 
was headed by Waketwa. “If he be 
moved, he will die and his blood be upon 
you and your children. Know once for all, 
thou foolish Kachins, I will not permit his 
removal" Waketwa followed the Com- 
missioner into the tent to the camp bed 
whereon the old chief lay. 
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“ Oh, thou Great Dumb One,” instantly 
demanded Waketwa, " dost thou desire to 
return to thy palace? 

As was quite natural in an old man 
seriously ill and away from his home, 
though his palace was little better than 
a large mat-hut, the question elicited 
vigorous approval: the Dumb Chief half 
rose from the bed. 

" Lie down instantly.” ordered. the Сот. 
missioner. “And Waketwa, foolish one, 
beyone to thy village.” 

Waketwa and the deputation made off, 
Ewart noting their lowering countenances 
with some apprehension. 

" Father," said Ewart presently, as he 
strolled into the tent whence the Com- 
шіззіопег had not emerged since dismissing 
the Kachins, “ these fellows don't look very 
pleased, thanks to that beast Waketwa. 
If there is à row, it's rather long odds— 
hullo ! ” 

The exclamation was caused by his finding 
his father stretched prone on the ground, 
Abdul kneeling at his side and attempting 
to raise his masters head. Before evening 
the Commissioner was in a high fever, both 
he and the Dumb Chief victims of a virulent 
enteric attack. 

Ewart despatched one of the Sikhs to 
Hakar, the nearest British outpost, for 
medical aid, at the same time explaining 
that the position of the little party was a 
precarious one and military assistance 
would be necessary. The messenger gal- 
loped off on a sturdy little Burmese pony, 
being almost instantly swallowed up out of 
sight by the tropical growth bordering the 
jungle path. It would be thirty-six hours 
at least before help could come! 

The next day promised to be a long and 
anxious one. Ewart watched his father's 
condition with great anxiety, but was 
much reassured by the presence of the 
faithful Abdul, who had nursed a previous 

“sahib " through the deadly fever and who 
prophesied à sure recovery. So, spite of 
all, Ewart managed to snatch a few hours 
of good sound sleep, and awoke refreshed 
to meet the exigencies of another day. 

An envoy came from the village, attended 
by Waketwa and a posse of warriors. 
‘Through the interpreter Ewart learned that 
for the last few weeks there had been 
great preparations going on for a big pig- 
feast to take place that very evening in the 
adjacent village. Many  Kachins from 
surrounding districts—excepting the rival 
clan of the Nhkutaungs—were ga. ering and 
bewailing the absence of the Great Dumb 
One, whose presence was instantly de- 
manded. 

If,“ concluded the envoy, the Great 
Dumb One could not escape the bewitch- 
ments of the white man, then they, the 
Kachins themselves, would come, release 
their chief, and slaughter his enslavers.” 

His father being still delirious, Ewart 
answered through the interpreter. “ Tell 
them," said he, " that they aren't to act the 
fool. The Great White Lord is ill also, and 
neither he nor the Great Dumb One can 
stand. Tell them, if they kill every man 
jack of us, there will be a giddy time for 
them afterwards and they ll wish they 
hadn't been such idiots. Surely a great 
vengeance will come upon them! Let them 
know that we desire only that the Great 
Dumb One should live, he has ever been 
Britain’s friend. Britain forgets neither 
friend nor foe. Let them put that in their 
pipe and smoke it.” 

Which medley of grandiloquence and 
slang, with probable emendations and 
paraphrases, was conveyed per the inter- 
preter to the waiting Kachins. It was 
received in sullen silence. Waketwa, the 
medicine-man, broke the silence, but spoke 
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in low hurried tones to the assembled 
warriors, so that Ewart was unable, even 
through the interpreter, to gather what the 
Kachins' plans were. 

It was ominous that they left his presence 
without the customary farewell salute, and 
disappeared into the jungle, whirling their 
spears above their heads. 

It was at this juncture that Ewart Stanier 
made the remark with which the story opens. 
Certainly the position was most serious. 
In the tent lay his father and the old chief, 
both dving, for all he knew, but under the 
care of the faithict ..odul The Burmese 
coolies were throwing up an earth rampart 
which the Jemadar (Sikh sergeant) had 
suggested as a wise protection for the little 
camp. The latter and his four companions 
(the sixth having been despatched for help, 
as will be remembered) awaited the chance 
of a contest with a grim smile hidden beneath 
their heavy black beards. They were born 
fighters, these Sikhs, and Ewart knew he 
could depend on them to fight to the death. 
His servant Moung Hla, too, though only a 
lad, Ewart knew would defend him with 
a stubborn fatalism. Appulsawmy, the 
Madrassi cook, however, was as good as 
useless ; he was mingling tears of terror 
with the curry being prepared for (їйїп. 
The Kachin interpreter was gazing longingly 
at the clouds of smoke which now com- 
menced to arise from the village, and was 
scenting the air to see, perchance, whether 
the odour of roast pig yet permeated the 
atmosphere. 


It was afternoon when four Kachin 
bearers arrived, carrying a sort of bamboo 
palanquin swung on long poles. They were 
attended by two dozen Kachin spearsmen, 
Waketwa at their head. 

“ We come to fetch the Great Dumb One, 
Little White Lord," said that truculent 
knave through the interpreter. 

Ewart pondered a moment—his whole 
policy must resolve itself into concocting 
artifices for gaining time. 

" At what time does the honourable pig- 
feast take place * " he queried. 

At moonrise, Little White Lord," was 
the response. 

" Cannot Waketwa postpone the feast 
until to-morrow ? Waketwa is a medicine- 
man and knows that the Great Dumb One 
will surely die if he comes this night. To- 
morrow the sickness may have passed." 

A crafty smile of satisfaction lit up 
Waketwa’s countenance as the interpreter 
translated the speech. Ewart, in a flash of 
inspiration. guessed aright what was in the 
evil man's mind—Waketwa desired the 
Dumb Chief's death in order that he might 
succeed to the chieftaincy himself. 

“ The swinging carriage awaits the Great 
Dumb One," was the  medicine-man's 
response to Ewart's appeal. 

Ewart's patience was exhausted. 
sent arms!" he commanded, 
stalwart Sikhs obeved. 

Hear my decision, О Waketwa. The pig- 
feast begins at moonrise,’ said he (and 
never had his likeness to his father been so 
pronounced), at moonrise the four bearers 
shall come to carry the Great Dumb One to 
his feast. I have spoken. Begone!” 

The medicine-man scarcely needed to 
hear the interpreter, Ewart's bearing and 
the five guns of the Sikhs focussed upon him 
sufficiently elucidated the point at issue. 
He wheeled round hurriedly, saying, We 
come at moonrise." 

Ewart had gained a respite, but it was 
insufficient. Help could not arrive from 
Hakar before midnight at earliest, and the 
moon rose at eight o'clock. His father's 
critica] condition prevented their flight and 
also he knew that the Kachins would have 
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gcouts in the jungle by this time, cutting off 
their retreat ; besides which reasons tlight 
was altogether too derogatory a proceeding 
for a Britisher—a stern precept of his 
fathers who had come out of many a dif- 
ficultv by sheer audacity of bearing. As to 
allowing the Dumb Chief to be carried off, 
that too was out of the question. Ewart 
knew that it was certain death for an 
enteric patient to participate in the orgies 
of a Kachin pig-feast, and therefore would 
not be responsible for the death of the loyal 
old chief, whose passing would doubtlessly 
be followed by a massacre of the whole 
British camp. Certainly he might be able 
to defend the camp for an hour or so, but 
the Kachins would number at least 250— 
and what were fifteen all told against such 
& number? Yet this desperate expedient 
was their last resource, if no other way of 
escape opened. 

Slowly, but oh! so terribly quickly it 
seemed to Ewart, the rim of the moon rose 
above the horizon. Tomtoms were being 
furiously beaten in the village, and against 
the great fires were silhouetted the figures 
of many warriors capering 10und the roasting 
pigs. 

In the British camp was a strained ex- 
citement. The Sikhs, motionless as statues, 
stood leaning on their muskets, one at each 
angle of the little earth rampart flung round 
the tiny camp, while their Jemadar con- 
versed in undertones with Ewart. Тһе 
Burmese bearers were nervously sharpening 
their“ dahs,” while Moung Hla was engaged 
in grinding some strange looking roots into 
a brown powder for a purpose hereafter 
recorded. Appulsawmy, the cook. was in- 
stalled in the big tent as under-nurse to the 
two patients, neither of which showed signs 
of consciousness. Abdul was surpassing 
himself as a nurse and Ewart had no anxiety 
on that score. The Kachin interpreter had 
been sent to the village to say that the 
Great Dumb One could not travel till mid- 
night; but this subterfuge to gain time 
failed. 

'The interpreter returned and in his wake 
came the palanquin with its four carriers, 
followed by Waketwa and at least forty 
warriors. ‘The carriers brought with them 
& curious hoodlike headgear which the 
interpreter informed Ewart was “ the royal 
feast-dress," wherewith the old Dumb Chief 
was instantly to be adorned, preparatory to 
his being borne in the palanquin to his 
Waiting people. 

On the little earth rampart Ewart stood 
braced for the emergency, a true son of his 
father. 

“ O Waketwa and thou foolish Kachins," 
cried he, “ I will give you what you ask, but 
remember that if the Great Dumb One dies, 
it is you who are responsible for his death. 

" Let the Great Dumb One free," came 
the thundering chorus, led by Waket wa. 

“I grant you your foolish request, Ө 
Kachins. Give to my servant the royal 
feast-dress that we may clothe your chief 
and prepare him for the journey that shall 
most surely end in his death, whereof ye are 
guilty. We will ourselves clothe and bring 
him out to you ; but know that if one of you 
dare step inside our rampart, he shall be 
shot." 

Which being tactfully translated by the 
Kachin interpreter, the warriors squatted 
on the ground, retaining a tight hold of their 
spears. Ewart disappeared inside the tent 
where the old Dumb Chief lay still and 
almost lifeless. 

“ No paining now,” exclaimed Appulsaw- 
my. The Great Dumb One getting alright. 
only must not be moving for plenty hours. 

Some twenty minutes later, when the 
Kachin warriors were showing much rest- 
lessness, a figure was half-dragged, half- 
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carried by Abdul and Moung Hla to the 
palanquin; the figure was clad in the royal 
feast-dress (a bearskin headgear with ends 
Sowing over chest and shoulders) and 
tightly wrapped in a camp rug. 

Just before the party emerged Ewart was 
heard to shout from the tent, his words being 
interpreted to this effect: 

“ The Little White Lord tells you that 
you take the chief at your own peril. Do 
not let the Great Dumb One feel the chill 
of night, let him partake but sparingly of 
the honourable pig-feast, and let him be 
returned to the White Lord's camp that he 
may be restored to perfect health." 

"The Little White Lord has spoken," 
responded Waketwa, rejoicing at the trend 
of events. 

Into the palanquin the muffled figure was 
bundled, feebly raising à brown hand from 
amongst the folds of the rug in the Kachin 
attitude of welcome. 

We welcome thee back to thy loyal 
servants, O Great Dumb One," cried the 
traitorous medicine-man, bowing to the 
ground. 

The warriors closed round the palanquin, 
encircling it with a posturing crowd whirling 
their spears above their heads. 

Straining his eyes as if in mortal terror, 
Ewart's Burmese " boy ° watched the scene 
from the camp rampart. Suddenly he 
darted up to the Kachin interpreter who 
stood close by, grieving that he could not 
join in the forthcoming feast. Moung Hla 
whispered in his ear, and at the same time 
displayed a formidable“ dah.” 

The interpreter looked surprised—alarmed 
— pleased. He strode up to Waketwa 
saying, " The Little White Lord has this 
moment ordered me to attend the Great 
Dumb One, and to bring him back to this 
camp as soon as the feast ceremony ter- 
minates.”’ 

Waketwa nodded approval, and the 
procession went otf at a steady trot. As 
they disappeared from sight, the Jemadar's 
motionless figure suddenly started into life. 
The Sikh sergeant issued orders as if he 
were in control of the camp—as indeed he 
was ! 

Ewart—as a last desperate expedient to 
e time—had impersonated the Dumb 
hief himself! 

This daring plan had not been undertaken 
without much thought. The sacrifice of 
the old Dumb Chief to Waketwa's ambition 
was out of the question, further requests 
for delay were unavailing, resistance by 
foree was hopeless, impersonation seemed 
to Ewart the only way to gain the necessary 
four or five hours before a relief force could 
arrive. The Sikhs were too tall and strongly 
built to play the part of the Dumb Chief, who 
Was an average Kachin of about five feet 
six inches—Ewart's own height. The Bur- 
mese coolies, Appulsawmy, and Moung Hla, 
could not be relied upon to retain their 
presence of mind, Abdul was indispensable 
for the two sick men, while the Kachin 
interpreter was equally necessary in his own 
сорау Ewart himself must play the 
part. 

Moung Hla prepared the brown powder 
аз recorded above, wherewith he converted 
the Little White Lord " into the Great 

umb One." 

" There! " Ewart had exclaimed, as he 
Surveyed himself in a small hand.glass. 

Wouldn't I create a sensation in Fleet 
Street ! . Hand over the old chief's beads— 
now his spear—quickly, Moung Hla. Ap- 
Pulsawnmy, chuck over the bearskin head- 

ress which may just save the situation, 
also myself from a deadly cold. This 
Kachin costume—or, rather, want of it 
is delightfully cool by day, but by night 
really, I must have a rug. That’s better. 
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I declare this is a jolly spree, it’s only the 
dear old dad I dread to leave. І trust him 
to you, Abdul. Jemadar Ali has his orders, 
and you all know your duties. Finally, 
put that revolver close to my side." 

And having bent over the camp cot and 
kissed his father's burning brow, Ewart had 
shouted out to the interpreter as already 
recorded, and gone forth, as Moung Hla, 
Abdul, and Appulsawmy were fully assured 
—to his death. ; 

Ewart Stanier, as he lay closely muffled 
in the palanquin, was not aware of any 
paralysing fear ; he felt that his silent prayer 
to a Heavenly Father was not unheard. 

Waketwa kept a jealous eye upon him, 
and more than once Ewart thought there 
was a gleam of recognition in the villain's 
eye. 

“ The Great Dumb One does not finger- 
talk or lip-talk as is his wont," remarked 
the crafty knave. 

" The Great Dumb One is near death," 
quickly responded the interpreter, who 
kept close beside the palanquin, as besought 
to do by Moung Hla, who promised certain 
death if he betrayed his master. 

After traversing the jungle paths for some 
distance, the open space before the village 
was reached. Enormous wood fires here 
burned, and many pigs were being roasted. 
A chorus of welcome heralded the approach 
of the supposed Great Dumb One, but 
tortunately everyone was so intent on re- 
ceiving his or her share of roasted pork that, 
the necessary formalities entailed upon 
them by the chief's presence having been 
performed, their personal loyalty was over- 
shadowed by their gluttony, and they paid 
no further attention to the occupant of the 
palanquin. 

Waketwa, however, having given orders 
for the feast to commence, strode up to the 
palanquin, and, cautiously lifting the bear- 
skin headgear, looked Ewart full in the eyes. 
Then the medicine-man turned to the in- 
terpreter and said in low tones that he 
might not be overheard: ** Tell the Little 
White Lord that Waketwa may be a foolish 
one, but that the Little White Lord is the 
greatest of foolish ones. 

The interpreter pretended to be puzzled, 
feigning ignorance of the deception that had 
been played. 

Ewart, though he could not follow what 
was being said, realised that his ruse lay 
revealed to the crafty medicine-man. He 
beckoned to the interpreter and in low 
tones said: Tell Waketwa that if I die, he 
dies.” 

Trembling with fear, the interpreter con- 
veyed the message, just as a number of the 
Great Dumb One's servants came forward 
with a reeking portion of roast pork on a 
handsome lacquer-work dish. 

“ Place it by the swinging carriage and 
begone," commanded Waketwa. ‘ The 
Great Dumb One and I feast together to- 
night. The Great Dumb One vacates his 
chieftaincy that I, Waketwa, the Great 
Medicine-man, may be chief instead." 

As the interpreter leant over the palanquin, 
he whispered the purport of the words, and 
Ewart realised how the crafty medicine-man 
was making himself master of the situation. 
Perforce Ewart felt himself aiding the man's 
plans ; but it suited him for the present, as 
he was gaining time, and already he was 
keenly listening for the first sound of the 
expected relief from Hakar. 

He joined listlessly in the feast, closely 
muffled and shadowed by the palanquin 
hangings. Sotto voce the medicine-man 
conversed through the interpreter, urging 
Ewart to support his claim to the chief- 
taincy. Presently the fires languished, and 
the surfeited pig-eaters gathered around the 
palanquin. 
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Waketwa harangued them long and 
earnestly, stating that the Great Dumb One 
had desired to give up his position and 
wished him, Waketwa, to be chief in his 
stead. 

Ewart chafed at the villain’s evident 
success, the people were in a condition to 
agree to anything, and the loyal old chief 
was being ousted. 

Yet the young Englishman feared to act, 
as well he might ; for his father's life hung 
in the balance, not to mention the lives of 
all those in the little camp two miles away. 
Indeed, indirectly his actions might pre- 
cipitate a second Kachin war. 

For an hour Waketwa spoke; other 
principal Kachins responded, whilst Ewart 
expressed approval now and then in the 
customary Kachin fashion. No suspicion 
of the real truth disturbed the mind of the 
audience ; the Great Dumb One was amongst 
them again. 

Waketwa made strenuous efforts to con- 
clude the conference, anxious for his im- 
mediate election as new chief. Ewart was 
just as strenuous in his desire to prolong 
the meeting ; unobserved he gave an order 
to the interpreter. 

At the next lull in the conference, the 
interpreter rose: The Great Dumb One 
wishes every man of adult age to express 
his views here and now. Yea, every one, 
even woman or child, who desires to speak 
he desires to hear.” 

Waketwa darted a look of baffled rage at 
the figure in the palanquin. Maybe he had 
forebodings that the Little White Lord 
might yet thwart him. 

The conference dragged on its weary way, 
midnight passed, and many of the gathered 
throng fell asleep. Ewart was alive in every 
nerve, and feeling more and more anxious 
as the night progressed. Had the messenger 
met with an accident ? Was there anything 
to prevent relief arriving ? Would the force 
be sufficient to cope with the Kachins ? 

Dawn was peeping over the eastern hills 
when Waketwa summed up the people's 
approval  Evidently the people expected 
the Great Dumb One to rise from his pal- 
anquin and perform a certain ceremony as 
& 8ymbol of his abdication in favour of 
Waketwa. The latter hurriedly whispered 
instructions through the interpreter, and 
Ewart, stiff and over-strained, stumbled to 
his feet, closely shrouded in the bearskin 
head-dress and wrapped in the rug. Over- 
wrought as he was, he made a terrible 
blunder. He forgot he was playing the 
part of à dumb man. 


" Listen to me, O Kachins. This man 
Waketwa " 
A terrific roar of surprise eted the 


supposed chief's words. The Great Dumb 
One speaks. Magicians indeed are the White 
Lords, they have made the dumb speak. 
Surely the Great Dumb One shall be chief 
for ever." 

The front men sprang to their feet, and 
the crowd came surging towards Ewart. 
Waketwa, mad at being baffled, angrily 
thrust Ewart backwards towards the palan- 
quin. Ewart struck out with his left, his 
fist catching the medicine-man full between 
the eyes. 

Waketwa recovered himself and raised 
his spear to thrust at Ewart. The latter 
endeavoured to pull at his seereted revolver. 
The people rushed forward to defend their 
supposed chief. 

Then loud and clear above all the tumult 
rose the blare of a British bugle. 

A company of Sikh polics under an 
pngna officer charged into the open space 
with couchant lances. 

Ewart felt a stinging sensation in his 
side, then he reeled and fell. 
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The rest of the story may be told in a few 
words. Ewart recovered from the spear 
thrust of the villain Waketwa, who now 
resides as a convict in the Andamans for 
the rest of his natural life. The District 
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Commissioner, thanks to the faithful Abdul, 
made a complete recovery, as did also the 
Great Dumb One, who, more venerated 
than ever, still holds sway over a contented 
people. There was some disappointment 
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among the Kachins that their worthy chief 
had not regained his speech. as they had been 
led to believe, but Ewart’s deception was 
forgiven him as being well-intentioned, and 
the clan still boast of their Dumb Chief. 


HEALTHY HOBBIES. 
By A. E. Норок, 


Author of “Some Boy's Own Pets, and How to Keep Them," etc. 


Н: you a hobby ? If not, let me make 

a few suggestions—not ingenious ideas 
for getting rid of your pocket-money, but 
interesting pursuits which will take you out 
into the country and open up a new world of 
wonders, providing healthy recreation and 
an element of sport, with little or no ex- 
penditure. 

I refer to the collecting and preserving of 
some of the smaller animal life of the 
country-side. These may be had by all 
those who care to seek for them, but in order 
to do so successfully the novice will require 
& few instructions as to how to proceed. 


L—LAND AND FRESHWATER SHELLS. 


The exquisite patterns, graceful shapes, 
and in some cases lovely tints of the shells 
of many of our molluscs render them excel- 
lent objecta for preservation in the cabinet. 

A peculiar interest, moreover, attaches 
to these lowly animals, many specimens to 
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Some Typical Land Shella. 


(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


depths and observe the silent wonders for 
ever taking place therein. See how curiously 
the water-snails glide here and there along 
the surface, steering themselves unerringly 
by subtle means wherever their instincts 
prompt. Many species, curiously enough, 
are provided with lung-like паде and 
these may be seen ascending and descending 
for fresh supplies of air, like miniature sub- 
marines. Notice, too, how the sure-footed 
mussel progresses slowly along the bottom, 
leaving its trail visible in the mud behind. 
Familiarity, in this case, certainly dces not 
breed contempt, but admiration, not only 
for the external elegance of these creatures 
but for the wondrous powers with which 
Nature has endowed them. 

You will, perhaps, now have some idea 
how interesting a collection of shells becomes 
to theinitiated in these matters, and what a 
vast amount of entertainment and know- 
ledge can be obtained by studying their 
respective  life-histories. There аге, of 
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Hedge-enail Hedge-snall Hedge-snail 
(Heliz fructicum). (Helix hortensis). (Helix nemoralis). 
Coppice-snail Garden-snail Carthusian-snail 
(Helix arbustorum). (Helix aspersa). 


be found at the present day being identical, 
strange as it may seem, with those which 
existed in this country untold years ago. 

A closer acquaintance with the habits of 
these creatures will not only dispel any 
antipathy which you may have to them, but 
create an interest in their existence which 
would otherwise never have been aroused. 
If any doubt exists in your mind in this 
respect, you cannot do better than pay a 
visit to some neighbouring pond where the 
water is clear. Gaze into its mysterious 


(Нет cartusiana). 
Cyclostoma elegans. 


course, many persons whose only desire is 
to aoquire an unlimited number of speci- 
mens, caring not a jot whence these came, 
and knowing practically nothing of the part 
they play in maintaining the balance of life. 
These are “ collectors,” purely and simply, 
and by no means deserve the title of '* natura- 
lists. There is, on the other hand, no 
need to enter too scientifically into the 
study of conchology, unless so desired. 
Some day, perhaps, when vou have deve- 
loped into a full-blown shell-collector, you 


may be able to dilate upon the varieties of 
Heliz aspersa and the like, but at present 
all you require to do is to procure from a 
library some reliable manual on the subject 
and identify your specimens by the illus- 
trations and descriptions given therein. 

For the capture of land-snails all that is 
necessary is a pair of keen eyes and nimble 
fingers, but for the aquatic representatives 
you will need a drag and a small dredge. 
The former can be easily fashioned out of 
some stout wire, as it merely consists of a 
three-pronged hook tied to a few yards of 
twine. With this implement, masses of 
weed can be hauled in from the centre of a 
pond, amongst which numerous water- 
snails will be found. А very handy form 
of dredge is one somewhat like a shallow, 
oblong cullender. It is made of perforated 
zinc, with a ferrule soldered at one end for 
holding a stick. This instrument is for 
scooping up the many bivalves which live 
at the bottom of the water, and for sweep- 
ing through the aquatic vegetation. 

It will be seen that the necessary apparatus 
is neither elaborate nor costly, all else that 
is necessary being a few tin boxes for bring- 
ing home the captures. The aquatic shells, 
however. are more safely carried in a bottle, 
as the lips of many of these are very easily 
broken. 

Rivers, lakes, canals, and streams will all 
yield & more or less profitable harvest to the 
diligent collector, but are not as a rule so 
productive as ponds and marshes. Each 
species. however, has usually its own 
peculiar habitat, so that to obtain a good 
assortment of shells you should not restrict 
your search to any particular locality. 

In spring and summer you should choose 
& dull orrainy day for collecting land-snails, 
as these, during sunny weather, generally 
remain in concealment until dusk, when they 
come forth to feed. On the other hand & 
bright, still day is best for catching fresh- 
water shells from a pond, as they are not 
then obscured from view by ripples on the 
surface. 1 

On arriving at the scene of operations 
examine carefully the aquatic plants before 
disturbing the water, when those molluscs 
which are visible can be picked up by hand 
or fished out with the scoop. After having 
collected as many specimens as possib 
by this means, the drag may be employed 
with advantage. Cast this into the water 
as far as possible, and, when hauled in, you 
will probably be astonished at the en 
assortment of animal life which you 
find amid the tangled mass of aquatic plante 
thus secured. АЙ are interesting creatures 
in their way, but it is to the snails and 

mussels alone that we confine our attention 
upon this occasion. Cons picuous amongst 
them are pretty sure to be a number of 
shells coiled like the familiar catherine 
wheel" These Planorbes, as they аге 
scientifically termed, vary greatly in 8120, 
according to the species, and are all to be 
found in slow-running or stagnant water. 

The fresh-water whelk will also probably 
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be one of the number caught, and may be 
known by the graceful tapering spire which 
adorns its horn-coloured shell. Should you 
find that curiously shaped shell, L. auricu- 
laria, you will have no difficulty in recog- 
nising it, as the aperture has a remarkable 
resemblance to an elephants ear. This 
little mollusc is, however, usually missed 
by the collector, owing to ite habit of spend- 
ing the greater part of its time at the bottom 
of the water. Perhaps the handsomest of 
all our aquatic snails is the fresh-water 
winkle, whose brownish - green shell is 
prettily marked with broad bands running 
around the whorls If you are fortunate 
enough to catch one of these, you will notice 
that its shell is provided with a horny lid, 
which the animal can open and close at will. 
This is known as an operculum, and should 
on no account be thrown away after the 
snail is killed, but carefully guinmed to the 
mouth of the shell. 

In ponds where the water is clear, you 
may come across a tiny fresh-water limpet 
clinging tenaciously to the undersides ot 
some of the weed. 

Many snails have an artful habit of re- 

linquishing their hold when disturbed, and 
these timid little molluscs are therefore 
hardly likely to be brought to land by means 
of the drag. By sweeping amongst the 
water-plants with the scoop, however, you 
will be more successful and add several new 
varieties to your catch. 
_ You have yet to try your hand at dredg- 
ing. Scoop up a quantity of the mud from 
the bed of the pond and you will, perchance, 
find therein some pretty little pearly mussels. 
It is a difficult matter to detect these 
amongst the refuse contained in the dredge, 
so do not think that because you are unable 
to see them at first your efforts have been 
fruitless. Drain off some of the mud by 
shaking the dredge in the water, and you 
will probably be rewarded for your pains. 

To obtain specimens of our larger mussels 
you will have to pay a visit to some lake, 
river, or canal, where these molluscs lie half 
buried in the soil at the bottom. The pearly 
lining of their empty shells may frequently 
be seen gleaming like silver spoons under the 
water. Three species have a firm and 
solid shell and belong to the genus Unio, 
the other two, which have thin shells, 
representing the genus Anodonta. Of the 
former, the pearl-bearing mussel is perhaps 
the best known. It is blackish-brown in 
colour, scarcely at all shiny, and often no 
less than five inches in length. Other 
Species of the family to which this mussel 

longs are more or less pearl bearing, and 
Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell mentions, in his 
book on * Pike and other Coarse Fish," 
that while fishing in the Chapel Brook, 
near Tweed Mill, Coldstream, he caught a 
large mussel containing as many as “ forty 
fine pearls of different sizes, some of which 
were thought to be worth ten shillings each." 

The greenish-brown painters’ mussel, 
Which seldom exceeds three inches in length, 
8 quite a popular bivalve, due to the fact 
that the old Dutch painters were in the habit 
of using its shell for holding their colours. 

custom is even now in vogue, to some 
extent, amongst illuminators. 

have heard of a rather novel way of 
capturing these large molluscs by means of 
a long stick, having one end sharpened to a 
point. This is pushed between the gaping 
valves of the mussel, which at once close 
tightly upon it, and the creature can then 
be drawn safely to the bank. There is no 
need of course for you to go about armed 
With the formidable weapon suggested, as 
can be quickly fashioned on the spot 
the branch of a neighbouring tree. 
umerous as are the molluscan denizens 
of our fresh waters, terrestrial specimens 
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are no less common. They abound on every 
hand, lurking beneath stones, dead leaves, 
&c., or browsing upon herbage of all kinds. 
You should not fail to scrutinise especially 
the vegetation growing upon walls and the 
grass at their foundations. 

Many of the snails to be found upon 
hedges have beautifully coloured shells, 
varying from a deep yellow to a pale pink. 

Occasionally species are very locally dis- 
tributed. so that you are not likely to come 
across these unless you happen to be in 
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water in the first place, and gradually in- 
creasing the temperature until the snails 
are killed. 

When dealing with mussels it is necessary 
to tie the two valves firmly together with 
cotton for a time, after having removed the 
bodies, in order that they may remain 
permanently closed. 

All that now remains to be done is to 
arrange the coliection in a cabinet orstore-box. 

The larger shells need simply be placed 
on wadding in card board trays suitably 


Some Typical Freshwater Shells. 


Planorhis Limnæa peregra. Keeled-snail 


marginatus, Linnea peregra, (Planorbis carinatus). (Paludina vivipara). 


Pisidium amnicum, Swan-mussel 


(Anodonta cygnea). 
Ramshorn-snail 


(Planorbis eoruens). (Limnaa stagnalis) 

their particular neighbourhood. The pretty 
little Carthusian snail, for example, has been 
only detinitely recorded from the counties 
of Sussex and Surrey. Every boy, how- 
ever, knows the common garden snail, 
Helix aspersa, with its curiously wrinkled 
and mottled shell, which is only surpassed 
in point of size by the Roman snail amongst 
British univalves. 

The yellowish-brown banded shell of the 
coppice snail is, too, a familiar sight in woods 
and shady places, and should you be in anv 
of the southern counties of England you will 
find the striped grass-snail plentiful enough. 

On arriving home from a collecting ex- 
pedition sort out all those shells which have 
small apertures, such as the smaller Plan- 
orbes already referred to. 

The reason for this I will explain later. 
Immerse the remainder in a can of boilin 
water (a few at a time), in which they shoul 
remain for some five to thirty, seconds, 
according to the thickness of the shell. 
Immediately after kiling them thus they 
should be transferred to a receptacle of cold 
water, which, by contracting the muscles 
of the animals, renders their bodies the more 
easily removable by means of a pin or needle. 

There is no need for me to describe bow 
this latter operation is performed, most boys 
being proficient in this respect by frequent 
practice upon the common winkle of the 
tea-table. 

When the shells have been emptied of 
their contents and washed they should be laid 
on some blotting-paper to dry, while atten- 
tion is paid to the smaller snails above men- 
tioned. These have & vexing habit of re- 
treating far back into the whorls of their 
shells on coming in contact with the boiling 
water, and it is then difficult to extract 
them. This trouble may, however, usually 
be overcome by putting them into tepid 


Freshwater-whelk Planorbís vortex. 


Freshwater-winkle Duck-mussel 


(Anodonta anatina). 
Limnaa auricularia. 


Ramshorn-snail 
(Planorbis corneus), 


partitioned off, but the smaller ones are 
best gummed on cards, two or three of each 
species being shown together in various 
positions. 

If possible, a record should be kept with 
each shell, giving date of capture, name, 
and the locality in which found. Apart 
from the scientific value of this procedure, 

ou will find it very entertaining when the 
ong winter evenings come round to be ablo 
to “ fight your battles over again," recalling 


many a happy hour spent in search of the 
mere mollusc.” 


Comforting! 
FARMER : Tes, I want a boy. Can you jump well? * 
Boy: “Jump? Yes, zurr.” 
FARMRR: “Could you jump a five-bar gate?" 


Boy: Um— Tes. Is' pose so, zurr.” 
FARMER: Well, I think vou'll do, then. 


YXou see, 
some of our bulls are a trifle wild at times! 
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MAC ON DARTMOOR. 
By Е. R. Harrison, LL. B., 


Author of “The Cruise of the * Herne, *My Holidays with Mac,” etc. etc. 


'OMETIMES, when the hill is a long one, it 
happens that one rest is not enough. 
Tnen things are a bit awkward, for you cannot 
try the view dodge too often. My plan at 
this stage is to develop symptoms of hunger. 
Dickie always believes me when I say 1 am 
hun zry, but he won't hand over the grub 
(even when he has any, which is not always) 
until one o'clock, which he says is lunch 
time. What he says is. If you are hungry 
you had better eat some whortleberries. 
Of course, he has now walked bung into 
the trap. I sit in the middle of the whortle- 
berries (and sometimes they take a lot of 
finding) and eat and rest at the same time. 

Well, I must get back to Cosdon Beacon. 
We were half-way up when we turned to 
look at the view, and we did not stop for the 
whortleberries at all, because I did not need 
rest number two. 

Tae only complaint I have to make of the 
second half is that you think you have 
reached the summit long before you really 
get there, and then find that you have 
another rise to surmount. But, when you 
do get to the tip top of Cosdon Beacon, and 
sit in more than a gale of wind, with the 
sunshine and shadows blowing about all 
over the place, you fee! that you could have 
walked twice the distance for the sake of 
that one glorious view. 1 am not going to 
tell you much about it, because there is 
only one way to appreciate & view, and that 
is to go to see it for yourselves. When 
you do see it you will feel heartily ashamed 
of having stopped down at Ilfracombe for 
three weeks when you might have been on 
top of Cosdon. On three sides are Mill- 
stone Grit and Permian, and on the fourth 
is Granite. Tne Millstone Grit and the 
Permian take up all the lower country: 
lanes, fields, and woods, not flat, but all 
hills and valleys, with little villages tucked 
away in the hollows; the Granite is covered 
with Dartmoor heathor, and stretches 
away to the south and west, with Yes Tor 
and High Willhays standing up in deep 
shidow in the background. 

Dickie would have sat on the top of 
Cosdon Hill for a week or two, во, after 
putting up with it for half an hour, I re- 
minded him that he had not brought any 
sandwiches with him, and that we were 
miles away from everywhere. 


„Then we will consider the inner boy,“ 


was his somewhat cheeky reply. “I do not 
expect you to live upon the breeze, although 
there is plenty of it. Kindly sit on the 
western half of the map while I examine the 
country away to the east. Yes, we will 
see whether Gidleigh can produce a lunch. 
Hand me the compass. Thank you. That 
gap in the hills is due south-east of us, and 
it must be the gap of the Teign. Gidleigh 
is in the same direction. Now then, right 
across the heather, towards the gap, and 
we shall strike a lunch, for which you pay, 
according to contract.” nas 

He forgot that it had been raining, and 
that Dartmoor was herself again. The 
result of our first attempt to march straight 
across country to а gap in the hills six 
miles away was that we walked ri:ht into a 
good old-fashioned bog. Fortunately, it 
was not Raybarrow Pool, which guarantees 
to swallow, without notice, everything that 
ventures within its bounds. We turned and 
twisted to avoid the water, having the 
cattle and ponies for spectators, and, after 
crossing Throwleigh Common, we joined the 
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road at Ensworthy. Here we soon got among 
the lanes, and with them the ferns and the 
flies. When I was about as high as you 
probably are now, I was told by an old 
woman that the best way to got flies out of 
a room 38 to open the window and the door. 
" Flies do not like a draught,” she said. 
That old lady was right. The Devon flies 
do not love the breezes that blow away up 
on Dartmoor, and 80 they congregate in the 
lanes below where it is warm and calm. 
There they can make themselves a perfect 
nuisance, and there, on this particularly 
бле day in August 1908. they did make 
themselves so troublesome that we had to 
stop to wage war on them. 

What happened was this, Dickie had on 
a fluffy Norfolk jacket, which the stupid 
creatures seemed to think was the fleece 
of a sheep. for, whenever he stood still for a 
moment, they settled on it by the score. 
And by the score 1 slew them there, with 
the help of the ever-useful map. 

One cannot eat flies, however, unless one 
is a fish or a woodpecker, and so I was 
jolly glad to reach a village, where I had 
visions of real Devonshire cream at least. 
We found the castle, church, rectory, two 
cottages, and a letter-box, but not one of 
them hung out the magic notice that we 
were looking for. Dickie said that we 
should have to go on to Murchington and 
possibly to Chagford, before we could get 
a feed. Of course 1 objected strongly to 
this, so I went to one of the cottages and 
asked a woman where I could get some- 
thing to eat. 

" Oh," she said, “ go over to the big 
house there; they will let you have some- 
thing.” 

When this was reported to Dickie he 
said that the big house was the rectory, 
and really he had not the check to go there 
for refreshments. I said that he was silly, 
because the woman at the cottage had 
directed us there. Then he told me that 
I could go, and I did. 


I walked boldly to the door, knocked, 
and made my inquiry. 


The maid, in a voice of high disdain said, 
“ No—oh no!" 


That was enough for me, so I sheered off 
sharp, without leaving a card. 

“ Well ? " asked Dickie, who had sneaked 
behind a hedge, and was waiting for me. 

Come along, we'll go to Murchington," 
I said. And we did. But what on earth 
possessed that woman at the cottage, to 
this day I don't know, because I am sure 
that my air of respectability outweighed 
Dickie's old Norfolk jacket and green hat. 

Murchington fortunately possesses a farm 
house where they hang up a notice on the 
wall outside. I could not have ventured 
otherwise. But there it was, and we had a 
right royal feast. 

Chagford was visible a mile or so ahead, 
but we liked the look of the woods by the 
Teign a lot better, and we made for them 
instead. We took a narrow path, 80 narrow 
that we had to walk in single file, and even 
then Dickie nearly stuck between two high 
banks. It led down to the brink of the 
North Teign, which we had to cross by a 
line of stepping-stones. In ordinary times 
this would be quite a simple matter, but 
the heavy rain had turned the river into 
& foaming torrent, broken by a long line of 
wet and slippery stones standing up at 
intervals, We made a perilous passage 


over the rushing waters—perilous, because 
I very nearly sat down in the middle, 
accidental like, on a sideways-on sort of 
stone that tried to throw you into the river 
all the time you were on it. I slipped, 
but managed to save myself, much to the 
disgust of Dickie. "The fact of the matter 
was that he nearly slipped from the same 
stone himself, and said nothing about it, 
hoping to see me fall in altogether. 

We walked down to the confluence of the 
North and South Teign, and then turned 
up the lane leading to Teigncombe. Here 
we had a choice of two ways—Holy Street 
and Featherbed Lane, both steep tracks 
leading on to the moor. We selected 
Featherbed Lane. It was a terrible scramble, 
but it brought us out on to the heather a 
little below Castor Rock. We were soon on 
top, inspecting the rock basin, and pre- 
tending to identify the stone avenues and 
circles for which the place is famous. Our 
only regret was that the ancient Britons 
were not there to tell us what they did with 
them. 

We now decided to return home by 
following & straight but imaginary line 
across the moor. We had first to cross 
the river again, and we made for the old 
Teign-clapper bridge, just by the confluence 
of the North Teign and the Walla Brook. 
I am quite sure that some of you have 
never heard of a clapper bridge. It is just 
a bridge formed by building up stone piers 
in the river, and laying tlat slabs of granite 
across from pier to pier. There are many 
of these bridges over the Dartmoor streams, 
and they are interesting because most of 
them are prehistoric, and useful because 
there is no other means of crossing the 
torrents. 

Some fellows were camping out by the 
Walla Brook, and if they had offered иза 
cup of tea each I know that one of us would 
not have refused both cups. But they did 
not give us the chance, and so we ascended 
the hills again, following the course of the 
Walla Brook, until, after many wondrous 
adventures among the bogs, we stood on the 
top of Wild Tor. Here the great Dickie 
got thoroughly mixed up, and qui e out m 
his reckonings, he being under the impres- 
sion that Wild Tor was Steeperton Tor. 
Of course it was not, and the consequence 
was that he could not find the path he 
sought, and declared that the map was all 
wrong. 

It did not really matter at all. for we had 
only to keep straight ahead to get across 
the moor. We picked up our bearings 
when we came to the upper waters of a 
promising young river, which we identitied 
as the Taw. It was roaring and rushing 
down a valley which, for romantic beauty, 
knocks Belstone Cleave into a cocked hat. 
Soon we joined a new track made this year 
by the R.H.A., and not marked on any 
map. We followed it to the camp. and 
dropped down the hill into Okehampton. 

Dickie says that 1 ara to inform you that 
on this particular walk we. or rather he (for 
that is why he puts it in) found the p 
leafed Campanula. the Sundew (long-leaf d 
variety) the Marsh St. John's Wort, an 
plenty of White Heather, but that we have 
not seen a single harebell since we came to 
Devonshire. There is such a lot of white 
heather about that one of us must be pr 
ticularly lucky. 1 asked Dickie whether 
he was, perchance, going to get 
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but he would not admit it. 
I'm not. 

After the lengthy tramp which I have so 
fully and excellently described for the 
benefit of you lazy ones, we lopped about 
for & day. We thought that we might as 
wel! explore the ruins of Okehampton 
Castle, and I had to stump up two three- 
pennies for the pleasure of our doing so 
(because I could not leave Dickie outside, 
it would not have been hospitable). We 
eame to the unanimous conclusion that it 
was worth only twopence halfpenny, though 
perhaps you might think alot of it. Dickie 
and 1 want something really thrilling. 
After seeing all there was of the castle, and 
photographing the ruins, we did a ten miler 
to Inwardleigh. which outwardly is not a 
bad sort of place, only it wants finding. 
So does the joke that I've hidden away 
there. See it!? 

I will not tell you which way we came 
back, because we wanted to go in a par- 
ticular direction, and there was no path. 
We went all the same, and it was a fine 
walk, but I think vou had better not go. so it 
is no good my telling you the way. "There 
are some woods in it, a stream, and some 
meadows without any stiles or gates at all. 
You have to get through the hedges when 
no one is looking. 

Next morning Mrs. Biddecombe com- 
municated to us the pleasing information 
that there was a nice air, so I prevailed 
on Richard to let me take him to Plymouth. 
I think he has already told you that he 
considers Stonehenge more interesting than 
Portsmouth Harbour, hut, as I reminded 
him that my enthusiasm for antiquities 
was limited, and that I had quite recently 
8een some stone circles and a clapper bridge, 
he said we would go to see the Queen's 
Navee." There was а train journey to 
begin with, but, as I managed to work in a 
cheap excursion, I was not very much out 
of pocket. I did not tell my guest that I tobk 
cheap tickets, but I believe he had his sus- 
picions, because he remarked that they were 
rainbow colour instead of the usual green. 

Soon after we passed Tavistock the rivers 
began to open out. and we saw broad 
estuaries, whereon I longed to sail and 
Dickie admitted that it would be rather 
nice, provided that someone came who 
knew how to manage a boat. 


( To be continued.) 


Anyhow, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
BY DR. GORDON STABLES, В.Х. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—M v readers will, I am sure, be 
sorry to hear that since early in the vear I have 
een very ill indeed with glandular abscesses of the 
neck. Nothing could be more painful. so I need your 
sympathy. I think that during the time I have been 
on the staff of the ** B.O.P.” I have done a little good 
to my renders, and I have always been cheerful. Many 
of my older readers married men now— write still to 
thank me for these brief health sermons, and that, too, 
from every part of the world, for our boys of the 
B. O. P.“ have always been great wanderers. I hope 
God will spare me to preach my health-sermons to you, 
and that you will never find them prosy. 

To-day I want to sav a few words about exercise, 
but I wish this to go liand-in-hand with perfect ablu- 
tion, which, mind you, can only be secured by taking 
the cold tub before breakfast. How few © shargars "' 
we should find, even in London, if my advice in this 
respect were taken. The worst of it is that boys will 
try the tub for a morning or two, then give it up. They 
forget that it will take weeks to get inured to it, and 
then its benefits are incalculable. 
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As to exercise, it must never be taken in spurts. 
If a boy is excitable he mnst try to get a calm mind 
and frame, else the exercise will do no good at all. 

I am often asked what are the best exercises for 
health. Well, a good deal depends on the boy and what 
he can do. 

Outdoor games. of conrse, are healthful, tut they are 
not always exercise in the strict sense of the ward. You 
wil meet many young fellows that might be called 
athletes in the cricket field or tennis grounds. But 
cricket never did and never could make an athlete, 
though it can assist. One does not want to be an 
athlete altogether, however, but to gain good health, 
Calmness, self-possession, and a moderate devree of 
health. Having these. one can laugh at disease, 

Now please take a mental note of what Iam going to 
tell vou. To acquire what vou want and need, then, 
no sinzle form of exercise, however constantly gone 
into. is of much service. Your whole life must be 
devoted to moderate exercise, You must walk and s'f 
erect and soldierly ; you must court the fresh air out- 
doors and in, by night as well as by day: you must 
never do anvthing physically hard on a full stomach; 
you must berin your exercise in the morning, with 
а quiet brief spell of dumbells or Indian clubs, and if 
possible a turn out of doors before vou eat. No kind 
of exercise should be despised, but it must be taken 
сапу. — Excite the brain and you give a shock to the 
nervous system. 

Then, whether vou walk—with an occasional spell 
of running —or whether you engage in rowing or swim- 
ming, or indeed anything, it is imperative that vou 
study regularity. ‘The same hours for the same species 
of muscular movement day after day. with outdoor 
games as the only things vou can allow to interfere 
with them. It doesn’t matter a deal what the game is, 
anything, in fact. from croquet to la crosse, ко long аз 
you take an interest in it, with your heart and soul in 
the game. as well as the body. 

Games of skill I object to for voungsters. Ther are 
moetly conducted indoors; mentally they are a loss of 
time, physically thoy are useless. Among these I may 
mention billiards and the various forms of card eames, 

I mention bat to condemn all kinds of horse-racing 
sport, Which should be taboo'd if you desire to vo 
quietly and healthfully through the world and attain 
toa healthy old aze. I ara exceedingly fond of horses 
mvelf, but 1 never bet a shilling on a race іп my life. 


THE POULTRY RUN.—I hope my readers enjoyed a 
nice holiday, and that their eves are brighter. their 
necks and cheeks browner in consequence. But now 
that vou are back home, it is vour duty to give to vour 
pets your very best attention, so that they shall be 
comfortable thronzhout the winter that is before us. 
If it be anything like the last it will not be comfortable, 

I presume vou keep very few fowls; well, let them 
be the best winter layers, for nothing beats a couple of 
nice milky new-laid eggs, with a bit of real Wiltshire 
bacon for breakfast. 

Now go through your run, and unless there is some 
specially good cockerel that wil] do fur next year, weed 
out all vou can. 

Then have a look about and goin for repairs, The 
fencing round the run is sure to need mending. The 
gravel wants renewing—it must be the acme of cleanli- 
ness, The water dishes should be free from rust and 
leakage, and the dust bath—peat, gravel, old lime from 
walls, and a few handfuls of sulphur—should be kept 
very dry and cosy. 

In the fowl-house itself, ware drauglita and leakage; 
let the nest boxes be very clean. and the straw renewed 
frequently, and let the perches be scraped, aud not 
black and slippery. 

THE PIGEON LoFT.—You will have much the same 
doings here, Pigeons must have lots of light and sun- 
shine. fresh air without draughts, good soft water. and 
wholesome food, with the stimulating salt-cat in a 
Corner. 

Ordinary pigeons are, of course. allowed plenty of 
freedom—fantails, pouters, tuinblers, &c.—and very 
pretty they look about a farm. feeding with flocks of 
fowls. ducks, geese, &e., and taking good саге of No. 1; 
but the more delicate and valuable breeds require an 
aviary in front of the loft. The floor of this should 
have plenty of gravel sand, and clean water, and be 
partly roofed over, so that the birds can have sun or 
shade at their pleasure. 

THE AVIARY.—Your birds are now happy bachelors, 
and should no longer receive dainties or too luxurious 
food. A clean cage, a well-sanded deck. a fountain of 
pure water, plain seed and a morsel of green food 
chickweed, lettuce. &c.—will make your singing dickie 
as happy as a gipsy king. 

THE RABBITRY.—Plenty of licht and liberty will 
assist in setting the bunnies up, or making them strong 
against the on-coming winter. But exercise on the 
grass during fine sunny days I advise you to let them 
have. 

THE GARDENS.—In September there should be a 
grand show of blooms in your beds and borders. The 
deep crimson of dwarf nasturiums looks charming 
against the lovely yellow of eschscholtzias, while the 
whites, blues and pinks of corntlowers look beautiful. 
The towering hollyhock and chrysanthemums are also 

'e. ; 
Continue to plant greens, Scotch kale, broccoli, 
Brussels sprouts, ete.. and sow winter spinach. Keep 
everything tidy, and keep down the weeds. They 
devour the food of towers and vegetables. 
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THE . B. O. P.“ PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


BY REGINALD А. R. BENNETT, M.A. (OXON.). 


THE '" THAMES COLOUR PLATE.” 


6 photography has been the goal of the photo- 

grapher's ambition for so manx vears that many 
people have hardly noticed how gradually things were 
moving towards the desired end, and there have been 
go many false announcements as to processes which 
were not really colour photography at all that the 
general reader became somewhat suspicions of new and 
startling discoveries in that line. However, though 
much has yet to be done in the way of making colour 
photography more certain. we have undoubtedly 
arrived at a time when pictures in colours can be 
produced by direct photographic action, without any 
hand work of any kind, and without viewing the 
resulting pictures in any special apparatus or throw- 
ing any special light upon them coloured in any 
way. 

The theory of the processes which all have the same 
method for their base, оп they apply it in a different 
way—is somewhat difficult to describe, moreover there 
is not much space in our usual * column " for much 
theory, as we want to get to the practice; but it may 
be briefly said that we have two glasses, on one of 
which is the film of a dry plate and on the other a 
special film in which are combined the colours of the 
Spectrum in particles of extraordinarily minute 
division—too small to be seen, except through a micro 
Scope. The dry-plate is first exposed with this colour 
screen in front of it, and the picture developed ; itis 
then specially treated to turn it into a positive, and 
this positive when placed in exactly the same position 
оп tbe colour screen a tain takes up the original colours 
in just the same places and strengths as they were 
originally, and we therefore get а picture coloured in 
the original tints. It will, therefore, be seen that to 
do this work we want two things—a special dry-plate 
and a colour screen. These are sold by the“ Thames 
Colour Plate " Co., 2514 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
To do the work in the best way we also require a yellow 
screen of a particular depth of colour. This is sold by 
the same people, to suit the plate, It has to he taken 
up in a piece of tissue paper, to avoid touchinz it, and 
cut exactly to fit into the lens we are going to use, 
The front combination of the lens is unscrewed, the 
yellow sereen (apparently tale or gelatine) is cut to 
fit into it, and when placed in position, the lens is 
screwed together again. We аге now ready to ccm- 
mence work, 

Each box of four plates is accompanied by a box of 
two screens, The reason why they are thus sold ig 
that if the plates are ruined the screens will do for 
other plates, while, if the plates are all good, two other 
screens can be bought separately. The ordinary 
dark-slide of vour camera is taken, and if it opens in 
the usual way with book-form slides, the colour 
Screen (which is a blueish-looking piece of glass) ig 
inserted in the slide with its glass side towards the lens 
(that is, precisely the contrary way to which you 
would put in а dry-plate) and its film upwards, On 
the top of this is placed a colour plate with its film side 
downwards: this is iust as it would ordinarily be, only 
the sereen is underneath it, between it and the lens 
when the slide is in the camera. The chief diſliculty 
seems to me to be that the two together are somewhat 
thick ; perhaps it is better to only use one side of the 
slide, which is then closed. 

All this has to be done in complete darkness, A 
piece of dead black paper is placed over the back of 
the plate before closing the slide. If the slide is one 
of those in which the plates are inserted from the front, 
the plate must ро in film side up, and then the screen 
en top of it film side down, The exposure is now made 
in the camera exactly as usual, but care should be taken 
to vet the exposure correct, which can best be done 
accurately by using an actinometer, not but what 
mistakes can be made even then! However, we will 
hope for the best. and proceed to develop the plate. 
Before doing this make up three solutions: Dercloper— 
Hydroquinone, 4 ounce; potassium metabisulphite, 
PME ; water, 20 ounces. This is No. 1. In another 

ottle make up No. 2 : Caustic potash, 1 ounce; water, 
20 ounces. We also want another mixture, the stock 
solution of which is simply a 10 per cent. solution of 
bichromate of potash, easily made approximately 
correct by dissolving an ounce of bichromate in 
10 ounces of water. We shall require a fixing bath of 
4 ounces of lhyposu!phite of soda in 20 ounces of 
water. 

We can now go joyfully forward ; but we have acain 
to plunge into utter darkness while the plate is being 
developed. "The developer is mixed by simply taking 
equal parts of Nos. 1 and 2. This is poured into а cup 
and flowed over the plate (take care there is enough 
to fully cover it), after which the dish is rocked for 
three minutes. But how to estimate the time ? 
Well, I can only recommend counting up to sixty three 
times rather slowly, or developing inside a cupboard 
inside a dark room, and coming out into the room to 
see the lapse of time. However, you may be able to 
make some arrangement to cover the dish quite 
liglit-tislit. or perhaps a box large enough to hold the 
dish can be made quite light-tight, and the whole 
thing. when closed, can be rocked in the usual dark- 
room light till the time has expired. . 

When this is over, the plate is taken out and ringed 
under a tap for a minute. It is then placed in & 
mixture which should have been previously made upand 
placed in another bath—namely, Bichromate solution, 
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10 per cent., 1 fluid ounce: sulphuric acid. 1 dram ; 
water, 10 ounces, Add the water to the 10 per cent. 
solution, and then very carefully pour in the dram of 
sulphuric acid—horrible stuff to deal with, and unless 
you are used to thia kind of work you had better get 
the chemist to give you a mixture in the proportion 
of 1 dram in 10 ounces of water, then you will only 
have to add 10 ounces of this to 1 ounce of the bi- 
chromate solution. This mixture forms what is called 
the “‘reverser’’; the plate is simply placed in it, after 
washing, for a few minutes (still in the dark), and after 
the lapse of what may be considered sullicient time 
(say five minutes) one can go out into the light and 
look at the plate, which should then be à positive 
instead of a negative. The reverser removes all 
blackness from the back, and if this has not been done 
you must leave the plate in longer. 


The plate i3 now again rinsed under a tap for one 
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minute. It has now to be re-developed. The same 
developer that was originally used (which should have 
been poured back into the cup) is again used, and on 
pouring it over the plate it will be seen to develop out 
just like an ordinary transparency (this, and all other 
operations. are now done by ordinary light) When 
you consi:'er the transparency is dark enough (allowing 
for a little loss in the fixing bath) the plate is again 
washed for lj minute or so. It is then fixed in the 
usuai way in the hypo bath. and then thoroughly 
washed as usual with negatives. Nothing can be seen 
of any colours till it is dry, so do not give way to 
despair if it looks just like an ordinary transparency ! 

The thrilling moment comes when the plate is 
entirely dry. The screen, which must, until then, have 
been kept in the box or somewhere where it will be safe, 
is then taken and adjusted behind the transparency, 
just as they were in the camera, film to film. Two marks 


will be found on the screen, which have photographed 
themselves on the transparency—a single cross at one 
end and a double cross at the other. These two marks 
on the transparency have to be adjusted so that they 


exactly coincide with the similar marks on the screen, 
and at that moment the transparency becomes 
coloured! Wonderful, isn’t it? 


Perhaps even more 
remarkable is the fact that if the orivinal negative ig 


simply fixed and not reversed, transparencies’ made 
from this just like ordinary lantern-slides, by contact, 
on an ordinary transparency plate, will also become 
coloured when placed behind а colour screen! So 
that any number of coloured copies can be printed off 
from the original negative, and all will be coloured 
when viewed in contact with a screen. But what if 
the colours are not quite correct? Well, I'm not 


responsible for this. I hope they will be, but if not 
you had better write to the Company. 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 


A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “ The Ivory Hunters,” “ The Voyage of the Blue Vega, " etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PRARSE,) 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A TURNING-POINT IN DODDIE'S CAREER. 


1 is a ghastliness about every battle, however well fought 4 

and however thoroughly the victory is won, and so we shall ? 

linger no longer about the rocks of Magdala, for every schoolboy — 

that the captives were delivered, and how Theodore him- p- | 

seei ; bis kingdom had rapis: shot himself and —— 
&ll It is but right to say in passi 


ng that it was due What has become of the stone we fought over?" 


- Adis. — —— 


ro 


{п a great measure to the pluck and daring of 


А . tinto qu 

a couple of Irishmen that the great gate of salute. 8 N d кисел | Fel kilt 1 
the stronghold was finally burst open, and “Then I shall bring you before the Doddie did not answer just then. „ мое 
the town of Magdala given to the flames, captain," Presently he said: “ What became of the | Bp 

А : | к ©. a The captain took sides with the com- stone we fought for, dad?“ Кыш 
The next two or three years of his naval mander. | “ I know its story. Doddie. Some day I | {игшп 
life, Dr. George Lees, now promoted to the “ | still refuse, sir," said Doddie. will tell it to you, and I think you will say „ nuaw: 
rank of surgeon, spent in Indian and China “ Perhaps," said the captain, “a file of that I did everything for the best.” | dp he wa 
geas. Then back home for a long spell of marine may induce you to come to church.“ " Very well, we'll say no more, and PU : bot us a 
leave under the most auspicious circum- ‘Probably it might, sir, especially if bide your time.” | mi tan 
stances. | BEE : they had fixed bayonets; but first and fore- А : ‘ , . . Я NE 

Critics—especially the junior Johnnies, most, sir, I must ask you to forward a letter A wee wondering-eyed lassie had appeared | Miet = 
who know such а lot. of course—will be оп Service to the admiral on shore," to bless the union of Aggie and Jim. But Ша xu 
found to say that few, if any, young medicoes “ I shall certainly do so with pleasure," poor Prince was no more. Ah! me, how wale adv. 
ever made so rapid an advance to the — was the reply. short are the lives of man's best friends, our | buen 
highest promotion as did Doddie. Doddie saluted and retired to write the dogs! the nates 

In опе way he owed that, I must allow, letter, which Captain R—— was bound to Before going to sea once more, Doddie | Bu: thet 
to his luck; but fortune favours the brave forward, went all the way to wild Wales to see *. brd 
and energetic, and he who keeps his eyes It was very brief. His father," Doddie his parliamentary friend, Mr. C——. He | tazmin] 
open in the Service is bound to get on. said, “was a good old Churchman, and was just the same as ever, only he hid . wx 
But it was not all luck or chance work, for would much object to his (Doddie's) attending waxed a little stouter. | 
never once did Dr. Lees depart from his 


policy of volunteering for everything that 
was worth volunteering for, particularly if 
there were a spice of danger connected with 
it. 

Then he was brave and determined, and 
he was moreover, independent in his 
manner He had the true Clan Gordon 
blood in him, and though he would yield 
even his rights to a junior, he could not be 
forced to abandon them by any senior. 

Just one example of this independenoe of 
character. It was during his early days in 
the Service that he joined a certain flagship 
for a spell of some months. 
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" | refuse, sir," replied Doddie, with a 


the English church. Yet if the order was 
given he would do so, but he should at the 
same time ask the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to permit him to resign his 
commission; and 1 have no doubt," added 
Doddie, that the British Parliament will 
reinstate me in the Service in less than six 
months." 

This was bold language, but he felt just 
then that he was suffering injustice. 

That very day the admiral himself came 
off to the ship and planked both captain and 
commander, and reprimanded both. 

“ Dr. Lees," he said, was to have a boat 


Doddie was asked to make the Castle his 
home for a few weeks, and consented.  . 

He and Mr. C—— were constantly to- 
gether now, and Doddie did the best he could 
with his tales and yarns of sea life to amuse 
his patron. 

“ Pity you couldn't leave the sea and be- 
come my secretary," said Mr. C Д 

Doddie laughed. 

„If,“ he said, the offer is still open 
when I retire as fleet surgeon, 1 shall jump 
at it." 


“ Oh, by the way," said Mr. C——. "I 


` Ж —— 
— — 


must thank you for your copy of your most Mid 
| 1 every Sunday morning to go on shore to interesting diary.” Then the old gentleman а: 
Now, Doddie and his parents were members any place of worship he pleased." smiled. "I really haven't found time to N. 
of the good old Established Church of Scot- This was a victory for Doddie. read a line of it yet, though." ш ~, 
land, which, in all its forms, is as distinet But the affair did not quite end here. * I knew you hadn't, sir, and I dare say еты 
from the English Church as the latter is, let For the first lieutenant, B——, was a you never will.” | Wes 
me say, from the Greek. fussy little fellow, who wore a corset to make “ Some time during a recess I mean to. ш 
He—Doddie—knew nothing of prayer- him look smarter. and believed that every Hillo! there goes the dinner gong. І hope. wn 
books when he joined the Service: nothing lady he met fell in love with him instanter. Dr. Lees, you still retain your excellent Wo 
of lessons or anything else concerning the Не naturally enough took the commander's appetite.” "i ts 
methods of the Church of England service; side. | | | | | | | е 
and though he used, when he joined that “I want a boat, sir," said Dr. Lees next I said at the very commencement of this Wr 
flagship, to attend church—a midshipman Sunday after divisions, “ то go on shore. ower true story that Doddie had a great бер! 
kindly showing him things, or putting him according to the admiral’s instructions to desire to see as much of the world as possible. Ei n 
up to the ropes—it was only out of compli- Commander F.. and to sail to every quarter of the globe. Ma 
ment to his messmates. In his heart of “ Certainly," said B—. Well, Ill tell you how he managed to do so. МИ | 
hearts he did not believe that it was part of Lees went down below to get into mufti, Не had the knack of getting appointed and |o 
his duty to attend. T, and when he returned to the gangway, lo! sent out to join ships that had already been u. 
However, it came to pass that, wishing there was the dinghy waiting him, with two a year or two on their station, and the luck ma 
to write letters home, one Sunday forenoon first-class boys to row. to come home in charge of them. The 
he stayed in his cabin, not appearing there- It was hard work for Doddie to restrain Doddie had so many turning- points in his bri, f 
from in his usual place alongside the friendly his indignation now. but he did, and went career that I really never can make out E 10 
middy. straight back to the lieutenant. which was the real one that led in a pretty — ' '™«, 
Now, at luncheon that day, an old staff e desire to be treated," he said, as a straight line towards his promotion. But "+ 
commander, who had nothing earthly to do commissioned officer. I refuse to go on shore the luck he had shortly after bidding good- | . 
with the matter, began to quiz Doddie as with the dinghy. I have a right to an bye to his patron Mr. C does, I think. ipe 
soon as he took his seat at the ward-room officer's boat, with the Navy flag astern.” run all the other turning-points pretty Te 
table. РТ jur dox Dim bit his lip. hard. * D 
The probability is that our doctor was ut Doddie won the day. he a very old "d 
0 е very best of tempers at the time, y He was appointed, then, to ry 
for the heat was oppressive, and во, when 


line-of-battle ship that lay at Malta. Ap- 
pointed for service in the hospital there. | 
And at first there did not seem much good "“: 
fortune in that, for the P. and O. boat in W. 
which he went out touched at Gib, and 
he, with a few other young officers, foolishly 
determined to go on shore for a spell, although Tis 


When at home on leave after his pro- 
motion, Doddie spent a very enjoyable time. 
Doddie was a man now, in every sense of 
the word, and one evening, as his father and 
he sat out of doors in the cool sea air, said 


Doddie : 


the staff commander, grinning across the 
festive board, asked him why he had been 
absent from church that forenoon, he replied 
at once : 

* I fail to see, Mr. B——, what right you 
have to interfere in the matter at all. My 


religion is a matter 'twixt God and my own 
heart and conscience.” 

* Humph! Well, well see what the 
commander says,” was the response. Only 
Catholics are excused attendance, and you're 
but a Scottie.” 


“ Oh, daddy dear, I was always going to 
ask you if you had ever done anything more 


with the Knockando business, and what ` 


became of the tombstone. 


If,“ he added. we Gordons are nearer 
heirs to the estate than the Gordons now 


cholera was raging at the time. So they got 
a shore boat to take them on the sly, and 
bring them off again about midnight. They 
got smuggled on board right enough, but 
their exploit was found out somehow, and 


| | next day the officer of pratique came on = 
| ” in possession, does it not seem pretty hard board, saw the captain, and told him Б 

Some one murmured "Shame!" and lines that we should be shut out of it?“ straight that now he could not give him 5 iS 
nothing more was said on the subject just А B e 1 pidas the old man, “I clean bill of health, and that there would Me 
then. ave thought the whole affair over, and be little good trying to land passengers at yi 

But the commander and staff were great thrashed the matter out in my own mind Malta, which ve M that linea dan port. ў 
friends, and Doddie was not surprised to times without number, and I find that i 


find himself planked next morning—that is, 
sent for to see the commander on the 
quarter-deck. 

Doddie explained matters as well as he 
could, but was told he must go to church 
next Sunday. 


though I believe we are the rightful heirs, it 
would take far more money than I could 
scrape together to bring the matter through 
the courts. I am happy enough, my son, 
and I am contented. I have enough to live 
on; 80, I hope, have you, lad. Do you not 


“ Better," he said, “ go on to Greece, at 
one of the ports of which this vessel 18 meant 
to call, and by that time you would be 4 
clean ship.” 

The advice was taken, but, greatly to their 
surprise, the officers landed at ——, 80 


amongst them Doddie, were immediately 


__ LÀ. 


put into quarantine. Six weeks of quarantine 
would kill many a man. 

At the end of that time Doddie found a 
ship to take him to Malta, but, lo! to his 
great surprise and disgust, he was put into 
quarantine here again, and this sickened him 
80 that when at last he joined the old flag- 
ship he was almost an invalid. He hadn't 
lost his appetite, though, and I'm sure it 
was that and youth that pulled him 
through. 

After serving here for about a year, some- 
thing occurred which turned out very much 
to his advantage. 

I have strong reasons for not mentioning 
the names of persons or ships in what follows. 
But there was a middy in a certain gunroom 
on board the T . who was of very dis- 
tinguished rank indeed. And he was chape- 
roned, if I miy dare to speak во, by a 
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worthy colonel. The middy had no business 
and no right to go on shore without this 
officer’s leave and under his protection, and 
that was doubtless the very reason why he 
did so rejoice to get off on his own. 

But, lo! this middy went on his own 
just once too often. and caught grief in the 
shape of a severe illness that landed him in 
hospital, He was under the special care 
now of Dr. George Lees, and the two got on 
famously together. When convalescent, and 
able to be up a bit, Lees got him many 
dainties and comforts that otherwise he 
might net have received. Besides, many а 
lonesome night Doddie sat by his bedside 
and made things shortsome for the boy by 
telling him stories of his adventures. 

“You are awfully kind to me," he said 
one evening. as Doddie was taking his leave, 
“and if ever Í have it in my power I shall 


( 


certainly try to prove that I am not un. 
grateful." 

In the course of a few weeks the errant 
middy was invalided home for recovery of 
health, and he begged that the attendant 
surgeon should be no one else save Dr. George 


е8. 

Nothing could have suited Doddie better, 
and so, bidding good-bye to rocky and 
romantic old Malta, both went home in a 
splendid P. and O. boat. The colonel went too, 
of course, and a very happy trio they made. 

After a rough-and.tumble voyage across 
the Bay of Biscay the Р, and О. reached 
Southampton safe and sound. 

It is needless to say that Doddie and his 
к parted at last somewhat in sorrow, 

ut our hero had made a new friend, and a 
good one. 


(10 be continued.) 


Tue satisfiction of the Indian at Mike's 

recovery after the first few days began 
to wane. He quite expected that the ad- 
ministration of his medicine would have 
resulted in steadier progress. When Mike 
had reached a certain point, however, he 
seemed to stick there, and his strength did 
not return so rapidly as the Indian hoped 
and his friends desired. He was too weak 
to move, 

Whena fortnight had gone by, and he was 
still no better, he began to chafe a little, to 
protest that they were coddling him, to 
assert stoutly that there was no need for 
them to remain beneath the trees on his 
account, and that, if they would only bear 
with him a bit, and help him along, they 
could proceed by easy stages to the Lake 
Titicaca, where boats could be procured and 
the journey continued under pleasanter 
conditions, 

The successive plasters of the bruised 
herb had accomplished their purpose so far 
as (еу could sec. The wound had healed 
externally. It was the internal bleeding 
whieh had caused the trouble—that, and 
the injuries caused by the fall. The 
upper part of his body must have been 
frightfully wrenched as he and the black 
beetle came to the ground. The Indian 
felt him, skilfully. tenderly, fearing that 
Some of his ribs were either broken or 
displaced ; but nothing could he find to 
explain the pain. The pain was there, 
preventing recuperation, retarding his pro- 
gress, and, while he could relieve it he could 
not remove it. His slender resources were 
exhausted. With curious eyes he watched 
his patient, puzzled with his persistent 
feebleness, and still doing his best for him, 
but when he was out of sight shaking his 
head dolorously, and fearing that Mike's 
case was beyond his skill. 

Notwithstanding his feebleness Mike was 
very cheerful, and believed himself to be 
stronger than they imagined. He thought 
also that he was making some progress, how- 
ever slight, toward his usually robust 
health. He gradually conceived the idea, 
and cherished it. that the continuance of the 
Journey would be a benefit to him. More 
Concerned for the other three was he than 
for himself, and annoyed that they should 
be delayed by his protracted recovery. The 
idea that the recovery would be quickened 


if they would only move on arose out of his 
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CHAPTER XXL—-IN THE CLEFT OF THE ROCK. 


concern for them, not for himself; and, 
when the third week came, and they still 
showed an inclination to loiter, as he put it, 
he grew a trifle impatient, and urged them 
to pack up their traps and recommence the 
journey. 

" [t's no use waitin’ for a stubborn old 
mule like me, Quiller,” said he. I'll limp 
along somehow, niver ye fear; and, bedad, 
the exercise ‘Il do me good." 

" Why, Mike," retorted Quiller, “ you 
couldn't walk a quarter of a mile. You'd 
drop by the way." 

“ Dhrop! Faith, then, let me dhrop, and 
rest awhile, and I'll be ready for the next 
quarter.“ 

* We couldn't do it, Mike," and Quiller 
shook his head sadly. 

“And why couldn't ye?” asked Mike, 
almost fiercely. I'm in a mortal hurry 
to be aff. Yell wake up some fine mornin’, 
Quiller, and find me on in advance more'n 
your beggarly quarter av a mile. Sure, and 
ye will," he asseverated with a smile, as 
Quiller regarded him doubtfully. “Хоу 
Q iillor, darlin'," he went on, with a bit of 
blarney in his tone, “ git the gossoons into 
the mind for it, and persuade yourself that 
it will be for the good av us all, and let us 
start to-morrow mornin'." 

* We're all thinkin’ o' your good, Mike.” 

“ Faith, then, we'll start to-night, Quiller.” 

* Why are 'e so anxious to be ofl—eh, 
Mike?“ 

“The movement, Quiller, the change o` 
scene, the thought that I’m not delayin' ye, 
the fact that ivery step Il be a step nearer 
home, ‘ll revive me. Sure it will. I feel it 
here, Quiller, where the pain is. 'Twill 
revive me, 1 tell ye. And beyant yonder, 
a few marches ahead. are the wathers o' 
Titicaca, with the cool breezes blowin’ across 
them; and ’twould fan the colour back into 
my cheeks to fale them, and the breath av 
them would be swate to me as 1 dhrunk it in. 
Then, Quiller," and he lowered his voice to 
a whisper, “ ye must untherstand that if I 
cannot win through—and I may not— 
'twould be pleisanter to rest where the 
musical wathers are, wid the freer air about 
me, and the blessed sunshine, than here 
under these gloomy trees.” 

" Cannot win through! 
talkin’ about, Mike ? Of course you'll win 
through. We've stayed here o’ purpose.” 

And for that same purpose, Quiller, 


What are ’e 


yellgo. Arrih. now, don't [know it? The 
chances ‘Il be in my favour when ye go. But 
if ye stay, Quiller—mind me now—if ye stay 
ye'll bury me here under the brown leaves, 
and wid the shadows o' the trees above me. 
Id rest paceably, perhaps, but more 
paceably still if I could say to myself, * Mike, 
the breezes are blowin' above ye, and the 
glorious sunshine is streamin' around ye, and 
the ripplin' wathers o' the great lake are 
hushin’ ye into a deeper slape.’ ” 

Quiller sought out the Indian leader. Mike's 
physician, and put the matter before him. 
He recounted the conversation, or as much 
of it a8 was necessary, and told him plainly 
that if they stayed much longer he feared 
that Mike would stay for good and all. 

“ Probably he will, señor,” said the Indian. 

“What?” exclaimed Quiller. “ Don't 
"е think he'll recover? 

It is very doubtful, señor,” replied the 
Indian, gravely. 

" Cannot we go forward ? " asked Quiller, 
distressfully. Is there no chance that а 
change of scene will revive him ? " 

“ There may be. I cannot say. вейог. 
But we can go forward—yes ; only we must 
carry him. He cannot walk. The attempt 
to walk would kill him in two days." 

Can you go with us? 

" As far as you please, señor, this side 
the great sea. We are at your service. 
Terencio may command us even as the Topa 
himself. He has the feathers." 

Then we will start in the mornin’.” 

„We will be ready, señor. I had thought 
of proposing it myself. It will be safer now 
to humour the patient, to let him have his 
own way, and he may grow stronger—he 
may," but he repeated the words so doubt- 
fully that Quiller felt assured the Indian 
thought he would die. 

He did not give up hope himself, and he 
resolved to say nothing to the boys. It 
would be better for them to remain in 
ignorance of the Indian's view of the case, 
until, if needs be, and his view should prove 
to be correct, they had to face the inevitable 
—-better for them and better for Mike too. 
No need was there to ask the Indian to 
refrain from speaking of it to the boys. He 
was a silent man, and only answered inquiries 
when they were addressed to him directly. 
If the Indians indulged at all in conversation 
it was generally with their fellows, and 
seldom with the white men. 
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One of the tents, with the tent poles, was 
again converted into a stretcher. and another 
was folded into a back rest, and away they 
went in the direction of Lake Titicaca. 
Mike was much more contented, and visibly 
brightened as they left the forest behind them 
and entered into the open sunshine of the 
bracing uplands. If he suffered more they 
were not aware of it. He kept it to 
himself. 

At the end of the first day they thought he 
was better, and better still at the end of the 
second. But the Indian’s opinion altered 
not, and many a furtive glance did he steal 
at the wounded man. Mike could not 
deceive him. The Indian admired him for 
his courage, for the forced gaiety of his 
demeanour, for the cleverness with which he 
hid his failing strength from the searching 
eyes of his companions; but he knew that 
the collapse would come, and all the sooner 
because of the fatigue involved by the 
journey, even though he was carned the 
whole of the way. The fatigue was not 
felt by the others. They moved in easy 
stages, and, for Mike's sake, rested fre. 
quently; but Mike was soon tired. He 
could not long stave off the inevitable. He 
knew it, and the Indian knew it, but they 
were both silent, and waited for the end. 

On the afternoon of the third day they 
came to a deep barranc1. There was no 
bridge. The descent was dangerous, and, in 
the bottom, a turbulent torrent plunged and 
roared, filling the cavity with its thunder. 
Even if they could carry him down and bring 
him to the brink of the stream it would be 
very difficult to cross with him. The Indians 
would have preferred to remain on the 
hither side of the barranca except for a 
gathering storm which threatened to 
aggravate their position. There might be 
shelter in the barranca. There was none 
above it. And Mike was anxious to proceed. 
On the following day, if all went well, they 
would reach the shores of the great lake, and 
this was Mike's secret objective. He felt 
that he would get no farther. But he 
wanted to feast his dying eyes upon it, and 
to be laid to rest beside its quiet waters. 

Ragged clouds had been flying all the 
morning over the serrated heights of the 
Cordilleras. They had been torn into 
ribbons by the snowy peaks, and had hurried 
in ever-darkening masses across the sky. By 
noon the heights were obliterated and the 
clouds were settling down the long slepes, 
and covering all the upland valleys. Sud- 
den gusts of wind swept across the plateau, 
first from one quarter, then from another, 
erratic, uncertain, with ominous intervals of 

rect quietude. These gusts, as the 

dians were well aware, and Mike also, 
because of their prolonged experiences in 
the country, were the heralds of the tempest ; 
and, although no rain had fallen as yet, a 
deluge might burst upon them at any time. 
They must find shelter somewhere and 
somehow, and the likeliest place was in the 
depths of the barranca. 

To carry Mike down on the stretcher was 
manifestly impossible. They had to lift him 
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out, and one of the Indians, the most sure- 
footed of them all, took him upon his back 
and began the descent. One went before to 
pick out the way, and another followed close 
upon his fellow to steady the wound«d man 
and save him from falling, if, notwithstanding 
his extreme care, the carrier should slip and 
drop to the grourd. The fear was lest in 
slipping he should lurch forward, or swerve 
aside. and precipitate both himself and his 
burden into the stream below. 

The descent was very slow. Several 
times it was arrested by the return of the 
one in front, the pilot of the party, with the 
information that the path was impracticable. 
While he and the others might be able to 
negotiate it, if they were not encumbered 
with the wounded man, dropping from rock 
to rock until the path was plain again, it was 
out of the question to think that they could 
get Mike down in safety. He was lowered 
each time from the back of his bearer, and 
propped against the rock, sometimes on a 
mere ledge overhanging the raging torrent 
below, until the pilot tried again ar.d reported 
more favourably. Once they hed to turn 
back some distance and search out an 
altogether new trail Quiller and the lads, 
with the rest of the Indians, followed with 
the impedimenta. 

All the while the clouds were massing 
above them, until the heavens were darkened 
with their leaden hue. The rain had not yet 
burst from their folds, and in the deep hollow 
the erratic whirling gusts found no place. 
Except for the wild song of the torrent a 
strange stillness—oppressive, anticipative, 
cowering—rested upon everything, and the 
barranca was shrouded in gloom. 

They were nearly at the bottom, the perils 
of the descent were fortunately over, and the 
going was much easier and surer, when, 
suddenly, a flash of lightning, like the hurling 
of a glittering spear, shone through the folds 
of the sky, and a clap of thunder, ear- 
splitting, bewildering, terrific, shook the 
ground beneath them, silenced the torrent’s 
wild song. and filled the barranca with 
reverberating echoes. Instantly the foun- 
tains gushed forth. Down came the deluge, 
drenching them to the skin, as if the clouds 
had burst and all their contents were being 
poured out together. 

Twenty feet or so below them was a huge 
rock, cleft to its centre by a cataclysm of 
former days. Towards this they dropped, 
and crept one by one into the cleft, carrying 
Mike with them ; and here. safely sheltered 
for the time, they waited for the storm to 
cease. Flash upon flash, in quick succession, 
came the lightning, as if all the hosta of 
heaven were hurling their spears into the 
gloom ; crash upon crash, in shattering leaps 
and falls, came the thunder, as if the firma- 
ment were breaking up and tumbling into a 
million fragments ; and the rain descended 
in vast sheets, obscuring the view, hissing, 
dancing, 8plashing, rising from the surface of 
the rocks like smoke and turning both sides 
of the barranca into a long twin series of 
foaming cascades. 


For upwar ls of an hour the tumult lasted. 
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Then came a transformation more sudden 
thanthestorm. A blast from the mountains 
struck the clouds, parted them instantly, 
and scattered them far and wide. Out of 
the western heavens the sun shone forth, 
flooding the barranca, which happened to be 
in the direct line of it, with its mellow 
glories, and changing all the cascades into 
sparkling gold. All the more beautiful was 
it because the barranca was filled with 
vapour, not of the rain actually falling, for 
the rain had ceased, but of the remnants of 
the rain, the moisture that yet remained in 
the air, and the spray flung upwards by the 
raging of the torrent, ar.d outwards by the 
thousands of miniature waterfalls. The rays 
of the sun shot across it and quivered in it, 
producing prismatic colours in constantly 
moving variations, and far above them, on 
the other side of the barranca, and near the 
lip of the precipice, throwing across the 
plunging waters a wavering succession of tiny 
rainbows. The whole scene was exquisite, 
perfectly delightful, an amazing contrast to 
the darkness and tumult of the storm. From 
their niche in the rock they gazed out upon 
it with a sense of wonder ard thankfulness 
and relief, and ventured forth to view the 
torrent which was booming below them, ard 
to devise some means whereby they might 
cross to the farther side. 

They were appalled at the sight of the 
torrent. It had risen ten feet or more, and 
was still rising and sweeping through the 
barranca in a resistless flocd. Rocks which 
had been bare when they came down the side 
were now buried beneath the waters; and 
other rocks which had been high and dry, and 
apparently beyond the reach of the waters, 
were now in mid.stream. The torrent was 
dashing against them and roaring around 
them and leaping over them, chafing at the 
obstructions and ready to tear them away. 
So full was the flood, so deep, во dangerous, 
thundering down the gorge with an impetus 
which nothing loose could for a moment 
withstand, that it would have been sheer 
madness to attempt to cross it. Neither up 
the stream nor down could they see any 
place where the rocks extended far enough to 
allow them to pass from one to another and 
in this way to gain the farther side. And 
every moment the torrent was riaing. It 
might even force them out of the cleft of the 
rock. All they could do was to wait for the 
flood to subside. There was no other way. 

In the meanwhile Mike was growing 
weaker, affected doubtless by the drenchin 
from which they could not save him. 
long day's march were they from the shoree 
of the great lake where he desired to be. 
Between them and the renewal of their 
journey the torrent intervened, ard they 
could not cross it themselves, and much less 
could they carry across it а desperately 
wounded and dying man. For he could no 
longer disguise from any one of them, not 
even from the lads, that he was drawing very 
near to the end. And yet he too must walt, 
with the longing upon him— wait perhaps 
for ever. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE JURAS: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE BEST HOLIDAY WE EVER НАР. 


T last the day arrived! The day we 
A were going exploring alone, going to 
penetrate where foot of man had never 
trod! Jolly good luck to all our kind friends 
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who wanted to take us for excursions and 
all that, but it didn't seem the real thing 
to Phil and me. We wanted to find out our 
own views and make our own discoveries— 
wouldn't you ? 

So we sprang out of bed before sunrise 
as usual. What a morning! From our 
window we could see the haze which hung 
below completely hiding the lake of Neu- 
châtel and making a beautiful foreground, 
like à vast pearly grey sea, from behind 
which the Alps were grouped in grand 
order, marshalled all in a majestic row as 
far as the eye could see, the Jungfrau, Le 
Grand Combin, and Mont Blanc, and ever 
80 many more. Their sides, away from the 
rising sun, were the most exquisite tint 
of light purple; on the other a flush of 
Pa pink—it was a spectacle enough to 
make anyone “ sit up.” 

“ It makes one forget all one's troubles,” 
I bezan, sentimentally, when Phil burst in 
with “It makes you forget I'm in dis- 
habilly, and the thermo just on freezing, 
во fermez la fenêtre, old chap, and get on 
with the wash.” 

We had intended to steal away from the 
hotel unobserved, but Milady (that's what 
we had christened the principal maid) had 
heard of our intentions, and a beautiful 
breakfast was spread for us. Café au lait, 
honey, jam, etc., and those scrumptious 
Swiss rolls! Bother it all! I know it wasn’t 
exactly roughing it as we had determined ; 
but I defy any human being to look at 
that repast, flanked with a bouquet of 
mountain flowers each end of the table, 
which, standing in the window, just caught 
the first rays of the sun as they shot through 
& crevice in the Alps, and not feel pleased 
With himself and everybody else. 

Yesterday, you know—at least, you don't 
know till T tell you—we had said good-bye 
to Fleurier and walked up here—come over 
the hills afoot, a little party of us, two Miss 
Goleys and a nephew of M. Marchand. 


By Тноѕ. Downey. 


CHAPTER III. 


Stunning-looking girls they were, the 
Miss G.'s; spoke English just a little— 
they were born in Fleurier—but during the 
summer every now and then it seems they 
come up to Mauborget to stay for a few 
days. 

“ We have a farm up here, close to the 
hotel you will stop at." 

“ How ripping!” said we. 

" Ripping?" They didn't quite know 
the word. 

We mean how jolly—good —bon ! "' 

" Oh, ou." 

" We have what you call a pavilion in 
the garden. La Belle-Vue—the best view of 
the Alps to be had here. One sits in the 
pavilion; a desk at the window holds the 
long panorama of the mountains opposite ; 
one reads the names and compares ! " 
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It was a fine little look-out station too; 
we often went there during our stay—they 
kept an assortment of telescopes and glasses, 
as well as maps and panoramas. 

But thìs is going back rather; let us get 
on with to-day. 


It’s still jolly early, thank goodness ! 

And here we are, off at last. There’s no 
one about, we are not going to ask our 
way, we've got some grub, and we shall 
clamber up the Juras without a care. 
Everything will be new to us. There's a 
feeling of—well, I don't know what to call 
it; it seems easier to walk and easier to 
breathe than anywhere else, and everything 
is 80 defined and clean. It's a feature of this 
place, by the way, that cleanness; you 
can't tell except by the stud holes whether 
& collar has been worn or not. No dust, no 
smoke, no fog. І suppose “ exhilarating " 
is the word that gets it." 

We were crossing now a rich green 
plateau not unlike an English park; you 
could hardly believe it was in its etate of 
nature surrounded on all sides by dense 
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pines, but there are lots and lots of these 
natural clearings. 

Then for three solid hours we were in the 
depth of the virgin forest. And wasn't it 
grand! Not a sound, except that weird 
sigh, like- the sea breaking on the shore. 
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Ruskin is rather good on the sound of wind 
in the pines—at least, Phil says so, and 
he's a judge of anything artistic. 

But [ll tell you what, it's no joke de- 
scending a steep ravine under these trees, 
because centuries of pine needles drop, drop, 
dropping one upon another make even- 
tually a shiny polished sort of cocoanut 
matting, and anything more slippy than 
this at an angle of 60° I’ve never tried to 
stand or sit upon. Talk about toboganning, 
it isn't in it! I was " mooning” along 
looking through wherever there was a gap 
in the trees for eagles, when Kerswoosh ! 
I moved suddenly, without saying good- 
bye to anybody or leaving word when I 
would be back. I laugh now, but it might 
have been no laughing matter. You start 
a little avalanche with you, a few round 
white rock stones and some twigs, and 
presently whole battalions, you among them 
(and they make no stranger of you, those 
stones) are off; hurtling and crashing 
down, and it’s lucky if you find a decent 
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“pull up for man and beast ly stones 
without slipping over a precipice ! 

“ Below there!” shouted Phil, “ wait for 
me!" 

„Wait, gadzooks! I yelled back. I'll 
wait here a little for myself; I shall be 
all here soon with luck!” My hat, stick, 
and wallet were coming down one by one. 
“For mercy's sake, don't come the 
way I did; go round a bit, you're not 

reseed for Ише!” 

“ Don’t worry," shouted Phil; “I saw 
the order of your going, and it did not 
commend itself to me! 

“ You're not quite во greedy as the fox- 
hunting chap who fell down a hidden stone 

uarry.“ | | 
“What about him?’ I said, a little 
grumpy; I found my knee stiff and my 
elbow smarting. | 

* Well, he was sitting in the quarry 
where he had fallen when presently to bim 
came another huntsman, flying down, 
hor.e and all. ‘Hi! hi! look out! be- 
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ware!’ ories No. Two. ‘ Hold your tongue, 
you idiot,’ entreated the first, we'll have 
the place full in a minute if you keep quiet, 
and look what a grand view we shall have 
of the fun.' 

“I say, old fellow, you've copped it." 
Phil looked concerned at my wounds, but 
I found the knee not so bad; I could 
walk all right, though the arm was a little 
swollen and bruised. 

Somewhat more warily we now pursued 
our way. 

* Here's the very thing for you," called 
out Phil, *a trough of spring water to 
bathe your arm in; now I wonder who 
put that there; perhaps it's the custom to 
tumble down that ravine and wash your 
bruises here." 

Bonjour, messieurs," said the oddest- 
looking old chap I ever saw; a charcoal- 
burner I believe he was. He had got a 
face—well, I don't want to be personal, 
but it was as much like a freckled walnut 
as anything else. He was an amiable old 
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fellow, though ; he nodded and gesticulated 
like a windmill when he gathered my in- 
tention to bathe my wounded arm. 

“ Bon, trés bon; c'est excellent.” He in- 
formed us that he himself washed him- 
self" there “ pour le bon teint," and he 
desired that we should do likewise. 

What a recommendation! Poor old boy. 
What a lark to draw his portrait and send 
it to one of the big soap firms, “ I use your 
soap for the complexion.” 

The next prime incident of the day I 
don’t mind now telling you was lunch. We 
devoured our sandwiches with “ hunger 
sauce," and they were delicious ; a couple of 
Swiss-made cakes were greatly to our palates, 
but the ріёсе de résistance was a surprise. 

The old charcoal-burner—he was also a 
sort of carrier for the district —insisted upon 
presenting us with a pot ef cream; he had 
a collection of them in his basket, which, 
as far as we could make out, he was 
taking to Grandsom. He would accept 
nothimg for it except a piece of chocolate 


Suchard, which, by the way, is the name of 
a mountain close by, near which they make 
this golloptious tuck.” 

This good ' gnome of the mountain” 
also showed us, quite close, any amount of 
wild strawberries and raspberries. These 
dipped in the cream turned the repast into 
a Carlton Hotel affair. Wishing us “ bon 
voyage" the gnome vanished and, as it 
says in the Pilgrim's Progress," we saw 
him no more." 

Once more we pursued our way, making 
upward now, still through the forest, 
which as we ascended got sparse and more 
sparse of trees. 

Presently we emerged altogether from 
the pines, and all was rocky pastures and 
masses of wild flowers. АҺ! what a 
view ! don't stop to look at it," cried Phil 
eagerly, `“ we are nearly up at the top of 
Chasseron, I’m sure of it." I put the dia- 
gram of the view in my “ poche." Let's 
get right to the tip-top, then lie down and 
study it. Come on!” 

Well, to know where you are, and have 
a published map of the country round 
isn't exactly like wandering in completely 
undiscovered country, is it ? 

Phew! what a panorama! We lay down 
on the summit and gazed below. It was 
almost frightful. 

Of course, I know jolly well people who 
are used to mountaineering might not be 
knocked of a heap at this, but for us chaps 
who don't make a constant habit of 
" Alpining," © Pyraneering," or Himalay- 
ing." it was enough to take our breath away. 

There, swimming a little at first to our 
gaze, lay villages, forests, and mountains 
for miles and miles ; the valley immediately 
under us was over 5,000 feet down! 

Let me use the words of Goethe, the 
great German poet and philosopher who 
wrote “ Faust," when he stood on the 
peak of the Dent de Vaulion, not very far 
from us—a stone's throw, or, say, a cannon 
shot— Rose to the East the whole line of 
snow-capped mountains, acknowledging no 
distinction of names of either the princes 
or peoples, who fancied they were the 
owners of them, and owning subjection 
only to one Lord and to the glance of the 
Sun which was tingeing them a beautiful red. 

“Mont Blanc right opposite to us seemed 
the highest; next to it were the ice-crowned 
summits of Valais and Oberland, and 
lastly came the lower mountains of the 
Canton of Berne; on the left, in the remot- 
est distance, appeared the mountains of Solo- 
thurns, somewhat nearer those of Neuchátel ; 
and right below us some of the lower heights 
of the Jura." 

We twigged another thing. too, later on, 
that had struck Goethe. He explains it 
better than I can: 

“The stars came out one by one, and 
we noticed above the peaks of the summits 
right before us a light which we could not 
account for, clear, but without brilliancy; 
like the Milky Way, but closer, something 
like that of the Pleiades (you know the 
Pleiades, boys, that little clump of stars, 
shaped similar to a saucepan, seven of them 
huddled close together, as you see the 
chaps standing in the slips for a fast bowler 
putting em in "offish ") ; “it riveted our 
attention, until at last, as our position 
changed, like a pyramid illuminated by 8 
secret light within, which could best be 
compared to the gleam of a glow-worm. it 
hovered high above the peaks of all the 
surrounding mountains, and at last con- 
vinced us that it must be the Peak of Mont 
Blanc.“ 

The same idea struck us that evening. 
Funny how great minds think alike ! 

But to return to the top of Chasseron- 
You are supposed to see some of the moun- 
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tains of Savoy near the borders of the 
Tyrol, a frightful long way off. I daresay 
we did, only we didn't know them to speak 
to. Then away towards France we could 
plainly make out Mont Poupet, near 
Jalines, the mountains of the Vosges, and 
the Black Forest. 

But time was wearing on. Already the 
shadows were gathering on the reverse 
side of Mont Blanc, giving us quite another 
picture from that presented in the morning, 
and we had a long way to go. 

Clambering over rocky boulders, sliding 
down mysterious gorges, crossing level 
swards where the sweet-smelling hay was 
partly out, the time went far too quickly. 

* We ought to have struck familiar 
ground by now, fellow-traveller," said I. 

„Ves. We can't keep on much longer 
in thia direction without getting to Russia 
or somewhere else, I should think, and we 
sha'n't know it unless its painted pink like 
the school atlas.” 

Silence, and more miles traversed, rather 
long ones. 

Getting tired, Jack? 

“ Oh dear no!” 

Silence, and more miles— very long ones. 

“ Fagged, old boy? : 

“Well, let's sit down for a half of a 
tick." 

At last Phil blurts out. I suppose you 
know we are completely lost. pardner.' "' 

“TI have known it some time." 

“ Beastly cold sleeping out.” 

"I don't mind sleeping out, but I am 
hungry and thirsty and my foot aches; 
and oh, oughtn't people to be glad they 
have comfortable beds to go to! 

„Come on, old sonny, lean on me; we'll 
have another try.” 

"Sh! what on earth is that? 

It was pale moonlight now; we had 
struck a fairly good track, which un- 
doubtedly ought to lead somewhere, and 
there glowering above us was the inde- 
scribable THING. In appearance a huge 
centipede-looking serpent, motionless, evi- 
dently arrested by our sudden appearance! 

I felt anyhow, shivering and sick, 1 sup- 
pose a bit overdone; not had enough to 
eat and my foot aching, oh, I felt very 
cheap indeed. 

Without a word we crept round to the 
rear of the THING. Still it made no move- 
ment, except the waving of its ears, as 
if it followed our every movement with 
deadly attention. 

Oh! if it would only do something ! 

I felt inclined to yell out and see what 
happened. : 

Gradually we drew away, and a turn of 
the path hid it. What a relief! Phil, who 
had had his knife out readv for emergen- 
cies ever since we sighted the monster, 
now cut two nicks on a tree trunk. II 

Im alive to-morrow,” he whispered, “ ГІ] 
Mo noe of that beast." 

Suddenly a crackling of twigs and a 
flash of light came through (һе age 
Our hearts stood still. Could it be fol- 
lowing us? But no, it was only Lempris 
with a lantern come out in search of us. 
н Hurrah! safe in the harbour bar-ar-ar.” 

Hush!” muttered Phil, “ don’t let on too 
much ; and then turning unconcernedly, 

Halloa, M. Lempris. awfully glad to see 
you going for a stroll." 

` We have been seeking you; we thought 
= Ru po here you are returned; we 

1 | > d 
ready s well, and ‘souper’ is 

We left affairs as they were without 
much explanation, but next morning we 

ost no time in making further examination 


of the serpent of the Juras; we found the 
tree with Phil's mark on it, and just below 
stood IT. 
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leave it standing on a series of trestles as 
it were, and should circumstances so fall 
out that a piece of soil comes up with the 
root flourisbing a fern leaf or two, well, 
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When a tree happens to blow down, the 
natives have a habit of lopping off all the 
branches except those underneath, which 


( To be concluded.) 


it makes a “serpent of the Juras,” that’s 
all: sorry it wasn’t more horrible; better 
luck next time. 


HE British boy who may wish to see the 
Canadian forest as it looked when 
only the redskin held sway should visit 
Timagami. This wild country can be 
reached from Toronto in a few days via 
North Bay and by steamer to New Liscard 
on Lake Temiscaming. Here Indian guides 
and canoes can be procured for Lake Tima- 
gami. 

The neighbourhood of this lake is the 
home of big game. The dense woods abound 
with moose, caribou, deer, wolf, and bear, 
and the water teems with trout, bass, doré, 
and other game fish. The beavers, too. 
dwell here in the swamp lands, and their 
villages remain unmolested. An area of 
1,400,000 acres has recently been constituted 
a forest reserve for ever. Hence this 
romantic region will remain a permanent 
home for wild natural life. 

Indians reside on Bear Island. Their 
village is situated about eighteen miles from 
the head of the Jake. Moose are so plentiful 
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Carrying a Buck to Camp. 


that, notwithstanding their shyness, it is 
no uncommon experience to get within easy 
range of half a dozen in one day. No sound 
of a woodman’s axe ever jars upon the ear. 
The earth remains as the Great Hand 
fashioned it. 

There are 1,500 islands on Lake Timagami, 
and each one represents à miniature country, 
with picturesque bay, creek, valley and hill. 
Near the water delicious berries are to be 
found, and at night the hunters camp on 
these islands, where they are safe from 
prowling wolves, whose hideous moans add 
strange music to th» perpetual hum and buzz 
of insect life. 

The Dominion Government pays large 
sums annually for the destruction of wolves. 
Wolves rarely attack settlers, but trappers 
sometimes are devoured by them. In 1904 
a foreman was pursued near Five-mile Lake, 
and his terrible death was discovered some 
months afterwards by a few bones and frag- 
ments of clothing. 
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THE HOME OF BIG GAME. 


By Sr. MICHAEL-PODMORE, M.A., F. Z. S. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


Wolf-hunting is both dangerous and 
exciting. 

The sounds produced by an approaching 
pack of wolves are most weird and un- 
earthly. Few persons perhaps have ex- 
perienced the long wait near a " likely run," 
and the terrible silence, broken by hideous 
cries, which defy description. Sometimes 
there are only three or four wolves in a mob, 
but the noise they make is very misleading. 
A moonlight night after a fall of snow isthe 
best time to waylay the wolf. 

Mr. Monteith (Rosseau. Ontario) under- 
takes to organise annual hunting expe- 
ditions to Timagami. He is aclever woods- 
man and a keen sportsman, 1 have known 
him to track down and kill three bears in one 
day. Once he narrowly escaped death from 
an infuriated moose. The animal had been 


stunned by a bullet, and when Monteith 
approached him with his hunting knife the 
wounded moos? sprang to his feet, and they 


Even in 


both fell struggling into the lake. 


these dangerous circumstances the wily 
hunter preserved his presence of mind, and 
succeeded in stabbing the brute through 
the heart. 

November is the month for moose-hunting, 
and the reds«ins imitate the amorous roars 
of the cow s5 cleverly that the bull is enticed 
to the guns. The procedure for shooting 
them is for the nearest man to take a 
decided aim under the forearm and through 
the neck; or, if fronting the beast, in the 
centre of the breast. If he only wounds, the 
second hunter fires also, and perhaps the 
third, and the animal succumbs at last. The 
hunters, after the first shots, run forward as 
fast as possible, and shoot again and again 
until the moose drops. 

I never failed to catch plenty of fish 
in Timagami. The ferocious maskinonge 
furnished me with the best sport. The 
outtit necessary for this fishing is a good split 
bamboo rod, nine and a half feet long, quad- 
ruplex reel and braided line, two feet of 


medium-sized copper wire, a No. 4 spoon 
with double hooks, and a good gaff. On one 
occasion I caught a fine fish weighing thirty 
pounds. 

We were passing around the point of an 
island with twenty yards of line astern. 
In a few minutes I felt a sudden movement 
at the spoon that was more like a crunch 
than a bite. It took only a second to give 
the rod a turn and the hooks were fixed. In 
an instant the fish started, and the line 
slipped through the reel as though attached 
to a submarine torpedo. 

The first run was a long one, but the line 
was longer, and the fish stopped before it was 
al out. This was my opportunity, and I 
bade the Indian swing the canoe across the 
course, and, reeling in the slack line, I turned 
the maskinonge toward the deep water. He 
fought bravely for forty-five minutes, until 
finally he rose exhausted within reach of the 
gaff and he was safely lifted on board. 

Virginian detr-hunting is a favourite sport 
in the woods of Timagami. A brief account 
of one of my own experiences may be of 
interest. It was a beautiful November 
morning. The sun was shining brightly, 
and on either side, as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched the green tops of forest 
growth extending to unexplored regions of 
dense woods in which lurked innumerable 
deer, bears, wolves, lynx. raccoon, etc. The 
lake water was sparkling and clear, and little 
islands, with their luxuriant vegetation and 
rugged rocks, gave a perfect tone to a beauti- 
ful scene. No rough shanties or blackened 
clearings defaced the landscapes. 

After a paddle of a couple of hours I 
landed with my Indians at a small bay. Here 
we separated, two: men having been pre- 
viously landed some miles higher up the 
lake. The position I occupied was a fairly 
open one, where trees had long ago rotted 
and fallen. A large swamp extended on one 
side of it, and on the other the ground rose 
to a considerable height. A few tall pines 
grew on the drier land, and it was behind 
one of these that I took my stand. It was 
the wildest and most solitary spot I have 
ever seen. 

For the first ten minutes a deathly silence 
prevailed. Then there came a deafening 
squall from some blue-jays, evidently 
startled by our hunting party. Then a 
handsome kingfisher crossed and recrossed 
the swamp, creating some stir in the dark 
waters. Innumerable little heads popped 
up and down, and there arose the sound of a 
heavy splash. A loud guttural voice com- 
menced to bellow, which was followed by а 
din of chorus from thousands of tiny throate 
until the noise became bewildering. They 
were huge bull-frogs. Seizing a piece o 
rotten wood, [ hurled it into their midst, and 
they immediately became silent. 

Scarcely had the frogs disappeared. when 
I heard the approach of our hunting curs; 
their deep baying sounded almost sepulchral. 
I instantly became alert, examining my 
Winchester, cartridges, etc., and then 
listened intently. I peered along the deer 
runs and stepped a few backward. 
Once or twice I heard the sound of snapping 
twigs, but, after waiting in readiness for 
some time, I concluded the quarry had 
" broken away." | 

Another monotonous silence followed, and 
I was tempted to track down some rulec 
grouse, whose call sounded close at hand и p 
the deep undergrowth. I had, however”, 
only followed them a few yards when m- 
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footsteps were arrested by a deep baying, 
and before I could regain my hiding-place 
there came the whirr and report of a 
bullet as it passed uncomfortably close to 
my head and buried itself in a distant 
pine. 

There was much excitomont and danger 
in my position. I did not know what kind 
of wild animal might break cover. It might 
be a bear, wolf, moose, or deer, and all thess 
creitures are formidable when wounded. 
Suddenly I became aware of a heavy body 
crushing through the thick bush, and then a 
fine buck appeared with his head almost 
touching the ground and his handsome 
antlers pointing in my direction. I tired 
immediately. The wounded animal gave a 
wonderful bound, stood trembling for a 
moment, staggered, and fell dead. 

The Canadian lynx is trapped in large 
numbers around the Timagami country. 
This animal is a savage, flat-faced beast, 
with enormous legs and paws out of all pro- 
portion to the size of its body. and an absurd 
tail Its soft fur of clouded grey is so 
blended with various shades of pale butf and 
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tawny as to be difficult to distinguish ita 
whereabouts, These animals travel with 
silent leaps, their broad paws supporting 
them on the snow, and they can alight 
without a sound among brittle twigs or dry 
leaves. When driven by hunger they will 
attack even human beings by jumping down 
upon them from an overhanging bough, 

The best method of trapping the Canadian 
lynx is to construct a small bough cage 
having a bait tied to a stake at one end, 
and at the other an open doorway across 
which two slanting pieces of stick crossing 
at the centre are stuck into the ground to 
form a doorstep. Inside these a steel trap 
must. be carefully set, or, when the trapper 
has no steel traps, a noose is placed in the 
doorway and made fast to the end of a stout 
spring pole. The best season to trap the 
lynx is in the month of March, when the 
males are running aíter the females. "The 
trap must be perfumed with the musk of tho 
musquash, or else, better still, with the oil- 
bay of the beaver. 

My first adventure with a lynx was unex- 
pected. 1 was lying in wait for deer beside 


a recently travelled game trail. It was a 
me slope leading down to a mountain 
ake. I lay concealed behind а breast- 
work of rotten logs, with a few evergreens in 
front. A broad game-trail slanted down. 
wards directly past me. I remained per. 
fectly quiet for about an hour, listening to 
the murmur of the pine forests, and the occa- 
sional hammer of a woodpecker, and gazing 
eagerly along the trail in the waning light 
of the late afternoon. Suddenly, without 
noise or warning, a huge male lynx stood 
in the trail before me. The unlooked-for 
appearance of the beast was ghost.like, 
With its head lower than its shoulders it 
slouched down the path, treading as softly 
as a kitten. I waited until it had passed, 
and then fired into its ribs, the bullet 
ranging forward. The lynx gave a wonder. 
ful bound and galloped over a slight ridge. 
But it did not go far; within a hundred 
yards 1 found it stretched on its side, its 
jaws still working convulsively, and in a few 
seconds it was dead. 


Timagami is the most wonderful sporting 
country in the world. 
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үү: got out at North Road Station, and 
walked through the town and on 
to Plymouth Hoe. The very first thing we 
saw there was a game of bowls being played 
by a party of clean-limbed (thats tho 
proper word, I think) youngsters who 
did not know much about the game, but 
thought it the right thing to do at Plymouth. 
We were not the only spectators, for good 
old Sir Francis himself was looking at 
them from his pedestal, as keen on the 
game as ever. (What nonsense’ Why. the 
back of Drake's statue is towards the bowling- 
green.—Dickie, Then he must 
looking over his shoulder.—Mac.) Close to 
Drake, on his left, was the Armada 
memorial, and just in front we saw the 
Eddystone Lighthouse—not the present 
ene, which, of course, is not on Plymouth 
Hoe, but Smeaton's building, which has 
been rv-erected there. The Hoe faces the 
Sound. and right across the Sound we could 
sec the great breakwater, with the open 
sea beyond. 

" Now, how are we going to see half of 
what you want to see, Mac?" said his 
lordship. "I think we had better take а 
trip on the water." 

1 had no objection to offer. so we found 
à convenient steamer, starting at eleven 
o'clock and guaranteeing two hours of 
sight-seeing for sixpence. I thought my 
pocket would stand that, end we boarded 
the May Queen, which lay below the pier 
with the blue peter hoisted. 

First we went for a cruise up the Cat- 
water. which, O ignoramuses, is the estuary 
of the Plym. There were the docks of the 
South Western Railway to see, and some 
wharves and shipping, but we soon turned 
and steamed across the Sound, leaving 
Drake's Island on our left. Directly we 
got beyond the point at which we were 
sheltered by the breakwater the waves 
came rolling in, but Mount Edgcumbe 
came to the rescue, and all became calm 

again. As soon as we entered the Hamoaze— 
that is, the estuary of the three rivers, the 
Tamar, the Tavy, and the Lynher—we 
came to all the Queen's Navee, and I 


have been 


MAC ON DARTMOOR. 


By E. К. HARRISON, LL.B., 
“The Cruise of the ° Herne; " “Mi Holidays with Mac," 


PART V. 


felt that Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., might 
appear at any moment with his sisters, his 
cousins, and his aunts. "The Témeéraire, a 
new Dreadnought, was lying on our starboard 
bow (which means right-hand side, and a 
bit ahead), not yet quite finished, and 
waiting to receive her last coats of paint. 
Cruisers, gunboats, and submarines abounded, 
and all away to starboard stretched Devon- 
port Dockyard, with its slips and cranes, 
ships repairing and ships a-building. I 
made up to an intelligent-looking sailor man 
who, with his lass, was sitting near us. He 
told me the names of all the ships, what 
each of them was there for, and for how 
long she was going to stay. I heard also how 
he had been so nearly shipwrecked on one 
occasion that all the cargo, which in- 
cluded three grand pianos, had to be thrown 
overboard to save the vessel. 

We steamed on up the Tamar to Saltash 
bridge. a fine viaduct of Brunel's, con- 
structed to carry the Great Western Rail. 
way into Cornwall. It looked like the 
Forth Bridge in miniature. At the bridge 
we turned, and came back past the mouth 
of the Lynher, where lie the old-time line-of- 
battle ships, now converted into training 
ships. By the time we landed at the pier 
again I had come to the conclusion that it 
was a jolly good cruise, and I did not a bit 
begrudge the sixpence I spent on Dickie. 

We had next to look up a convenient 
restaurant, and. after a tuck-in, we walked 
over to Devonport to see the regatta. Iam 
not great on seaside regattas myself ; there 
is too much waiting and too little happen- 
ing. However, the sailing races were 
good, while they lasted, and the races be- 
tweenthecrews fromthe training ships were 
ripping. The silly little kids could not 
steer straight, and spent most of the time 
in fouling one another. When we had 
laughed at them sufficiently we departed. 

Just as we reached the railway station 
the rain came down in torrents, which. of 
course, did not matter at all. Devon likes 
plenty of rain, and geta it. 

The next walk we took was over the 
moors again, and should have included 


etc. etc. 


the exploration of Belstone Cleave, but the 
youth of Belstone and Stickleback were 
engaged in rifle practice down the valley, 
and so we thought it discreet to seek the 
higher land. Perhaps this incident ex- 
plains why we prefer the valley of the 
Redaven Brook to Belstone Cleave. 

Tne Redaven Brook rises under High 
Willie (beg pardon, Dickie says | am to 
give him his proper name, which is Willhays) 
and runs along under the shoulder of the 
ridge leading to Yes Tor. Then it turns 
north-west, and enters a secluded gorge, 
al ferns, rocks, and heather. I need 
scarcely observe that its seclusion did not 
prevent us from discovering it, and, having 
explored it. we made it our evening stroll 
for the best part of a week. From that 
you wil gather that the valley of the 
Redaven Brook is jolly decent. We ex- 
plored also the West Okement valley 
and the Island of Rocks, and then climbed 
Longstone Hill and came down Homerton 
Hil. These were all short walks of only 
six or eight miles, and I will tell you why. 

Twenty-four hours make one day, and, 
at present, twenty hours of each day are 
wet. Don't you believe it ? Well, then, 
read what follows. 

On Monday morning. August 31, 1908 4.D., 
the local daily was daring enough to publish 
the following weather forecast : 

* District 8—SouTu-WEsT OF ENGLAND 
AND SOUTH WaLes— Westerly and South- 
westerly winds, fresh at times in places. 
Gusty. Changeable. Some rain. Faw of 
fine intervals. Local thunder. Cool 10 
moderate temperature.” „ 

“What do you think of that, О Mac * 
asked Dickie, reading it out. я 

There's а nice air, sir.“ said Mrs. Bidde- 


+ 


combe, coming in at that moment with 
the ham and eggs. 8 

“І think that newspapers are not to f 
trusted, Now I wonder what ' some n 
really means. The ‘ local thunder may : 
artillery practice. ‘Gusty’ suggests 5 75 
врісу breezes. Well, we have not h Ja 
long tramp for four weary days. x vo 
in favour of chancing it, my Dickie. 
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You can guess what was the result. "We 
had a real taste of Dartmoor weather. 
The last two words mean much. 

We started quite gaily in a brisk breeze, 
and, after climbing the inevitable 750 feet 
or so, crossed the neck of Rough Tor— 
which is not called Rutf Tor, as you may 
imagine, but what you get into half a 
dozen times a week, my young friends—and 
went up the long valley of the Blackaven 
Brook. So far all was well We had 
* some rain," but there were also fair or 
fine intervals — I should not call them 
fine, but they were pretty fair. After 
walking for an hour and a half we came 
to Taw Head, where the track ends and the 
bogs really do themselves proud. "They 
spread over the moor in all directions and 
there seems no way of getting out of them. 
We had three miles of athletios, over the 
gullies and across the mosses, now balancing 
on а scanty tuft of marsh grass, and now 
floundering through a quite promising lake. 
Then we came to Dart Head, where the 
conditions are precisely similar. We found 
the Dart valley just in time, for it was 
getting misty, with a cold, grey sky. 

“I don't like the look of the weather,” 
said the wise one; we had better follow 
closely the course of the stream.“ 

lt was all right for another half.hour. 
We kept near the stream, disturbing not a 
few oattle which were sheltering in the 
valley. All of them were standing with 
their heads turnod in the same direction, 
towards the wind. The beasts of the field 
evidently expected bad weather. The course 
of the Dart was pretty enough, now a 
rocky valley shut in on both sides by 
precipitous rocks, now a broad and marshy 
stretch of level country. But wo hurried 
on without stopping to go into raptures 
over the scenery. For a time it was merely 

gusty," then it became what I should 
describe as "'hurricaneous," only Dickie 
ваув there is no such word. Moreover, the 
fair or fine intervals " just ceased to be. 
The rain drove up the valley, full in our 
faces, until I said, or rather shouted, by 
way of cheering Dickie up. that you could 
s your way only by walking backwards. 
Dickie's Norfolks began to look very sad, 
апі as for mine, they acted as water- 
spouts, conducting all the rain down into 
my boots. Talk about a cold bath, why, 
id had a continuous shower bath all the 

ime, 

At last, by dint of sticking to the river, 
We came out upon the road at Post Bridge. 
Now, before you read any farther, just 
look that up on the map, you fellows, and 
800 what we had done—over the moor all 
the way from Okehampton, mind, in such 
Weather. Have you taken it in? Well, 
then, you may read on. 

On reaching the road we turned for a 
moment in spite of the torrents to see the 

est clapper bridge on Dartmoor. Then 
we found an inn close by, and went in and 
ordered a feed. 

What a morning ! " was the greeting we 
received from a clergyman, who, with a 
party of friends, was lunching in the same 
toom as ourselves. Where have you 
come from ? ” 

Okehampton, by way of the moor,” 
answered Dickie. “ And we are as wet as 
we are hungry. At least, I am. J doubt 
whether such a thing is possible in the case 
Rare friend here. Have you come 


Oh, we have ridden our ponies over 
dom —— No, I will not tell you the 
Dame, but it was the very place where we 
W tried to get a good feed at the rectory. 
b e had quite a long chat with that parson, 
Dut he never suspected that we had nearly 
mvited ourselves to lunch with him on the 
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day when we went up Cosdon Hill I 
thought Dickie was going to give the show 
away once or twice, but a kick under the 
table at the critical moment put matters 
right. 

Dickie fetched out his map, and took 
careful measurements to ascertain whether 
there was a railway station nearer than 
Okehampton. There was not, at least none 
that would have helped us much, but, 
being in for a penny, we thought we might 
as well be in for a sovereign, and so we 
decided to walk on to Princeton and 
Tavistock. Fortunately, there was a road 
all the way. I had really had enough of the 
moor for one day. 

I do not mean to describe much of that 
walk. It was not at all interesting. It was 
just a long, straight, quick march of eleven 
miles. We started bravely, following the 
road right across the open moor, and 
never a bit of shelter was there all the way. 
A gale was raging, driving the torrential 
rain in sheets across the country, the great 
rain-drops striking our faces and stinging 
like hail. Not for a moment did the storm 
cease, and as we were from twelve to fifteen 
hundred feet above sea-level all the time, 
there was no protection for miles. On we 
tramped. silently, for it was impossible to 
make one's voice heard without shouting. 
We kept up a steady four miles an hour, 
through Two Bridges, then on past Prince- 
ton, which, with its gloomy convict prison, 
we noticed away to the left, looming up 
through the mist. Even the sight of the 
prison did not tempt me to hurl witticiems 
through the storm at Dickie. The wind 
blew the icy rain through every thread of 
every garment that we had on, and we 
enjoyed the pleasures of another cold bath 
for three hours on end. But there was 
an end. At Tavistock we found the rail- 
way station, and, fortunately, we had not 
long to wait for a train, 

* You seem to have got wet," observed 
an intelligent and talkative youth, who 
sat opposite me in the carriage. 

“Oh, not at all" I replied. “ Merely 
perspiration due to the excessive heat.” 

" Serves you right, Jack," remarked 
another occupant of the carriage, and I 
think it did. 

Dickie stood up all the timo we were in 
the train, and. when we left it, he iusisted 
on running all the way home. As вооп ав 
we got in he wanted me to go to bed like а 
kid. Of course I declined, politely but 
firmly, and, after a bath, a change, and a 
dinner or so, I was quite happy again. 
To give him his due. so was Dick. 

“And this is Dart-y-moor weather," 
I observed. as Mrs. Biddecombe came in to 
take away the plates. 

“Well, not always, sir," she replied. 
And there's generally a nice air on Dart-y- 
moor.“ 

Cheerful woman that, but she knows how 
to cook a dinner and has learnt to gauge 
my appetite. . 

Oh, I forgot to tell you one thing, 
Dickie's famous map is soaked through 
and through, and is as limp as a halfpenny 
newspaper. He has hung it on a clothes- 
horse to dry, and seems to think that the 
wetting of the map is the greatest calamity 
of all. 

As it is still blowing and raining outside, 
I may as well enlighten you on one or two 
matters. Idaresay you wonder how I think 

of all the interesting things I put down for 
your benefit. It is wonderful, no doubt, 
but it is all due to system. I jot down а 
few notes in my diary at the time the. 
events happen. and write them up after- 
wards, when it rains. But there is one 
entry which I camnot expand, because I 
forget the necessary corroborative detail, 
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The entry is “ 11/9/08. Round the lanes 
and through the woods," but, unfortunately, 
which lanes and which woods I cannot 
remember. It was somewhere round about 
Chichacott, and you will not find that name 
marked on anything less accurate than the 
one-inch map. If the weather had been 
kinder we might have tackled Torrington, 
but as we did not do so I must refer you to 
a local guide-book for a description of the 
place. We did not go there. 

The following morning was much more 
promising, and the showers and sunshine 
were fighting hard for the mastery. We 
both backed the sunshine heavily, and 
started for Meldon in a shower. Dickie 
said we were going to explore the upper 
part of the West Okement valley, and why 
should I contradict him? We walked by 
the stream right up into the hills. 

If you want to know what is the finest 
thing in Nature, I will tell you. It is a 
mountain stream in flood, rushing down 
from the heather-clad hills over a rocky bed 
in a series of falls and cascades. The hills 
must be relatively high, but the absolute 
elevation should not be too great or they 
may be black and desclate instead of 
purple and yellow. The rocks ought to be 
Dartmoor granite, for Dartmoor granite 
weathers into a beautiful grey rock that 
harmonises with the grass and flowers. 
There should be a great many rocks, scat- 
tered about over the hillsides in all directions, 
and the slope of the hills should be steep 
but varying. The sky must be blue, with 
white fleecy clouds, and a few black masses 
here and there by way of contrast. 

All these conditions were satisfied in the 
ravine of the West Okement on the morning 
when we explored its recesses, and the 
scene was almost perfect. Not quite, for 
Dickie had not brought any sandwiches, 
and—well, you will appreciate the situation 
later on. 

We passed the Island of Rocks, and, after 
ascending the gorge, got on to the high 
land above, with Black Tor ahead. But we 
did not climb the hil. When we had 
crossed a score of bogs, and it was ticklish 
work in places, we rejoined the river at 
Black Tor Copse. This is a wonderful wood 
just under the tor, consisting of dwarf 
oaks, very old and stunted, and thickly 
covered with mosses and lichens. Beneath 
them is a groat mass of huge, loose rocks, 
also moss-covered, beautiful to behold, 
and delightful to scramble over, except 
when you slip down in between two of them, 
and then you are apt to make naughty 
remarks. "Tradition has it that the oaks 
are part of the primeval forest which once 
covered Britain. I asked Dickie what he 
thought of that, and he replied that it was 
interesting, but that he should like to 
examine the evidence before accepting it. 

(To be concluded.) 
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HEALTHY HOBBIES. 
By A. E. HODGE, 


Author of “Some Boy's Cun Pets, and How to Keep Them," etc, 


T° the majority of people a beetle is looked 

upon as a particularly loathsome and 
repulsive creature, and, should one be met 
with, no opportunity is lost to crush it out 
of existence. Such persons, as a rule, have 
but a faint notion of what a beetle really is, 
and in nine cases out of ten the insect which 
incurs their wrath is not a beetle at all, but 
that familiar denizen of our kitchens, the 
cockroach, whose popular name of “ black- 
beetle" has brought disgrace upon the 
whole order of insects which forms the 
subject of this article. 

Though certain beetles can by no means 
b» considered attractive in appearance, 
the majority of them are most gorgeously 
arrayed, the metallic lustre of their armour 
equalling in brilliance the splendid colour- 
ing of the butterflies themselves. 

In this country, alone, there are over 
3,000 different kinds, which abound on every 
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II. —BEETLES. 


an ordinary one will suffice, with the dis- 
advantage that it is then difficult to detect 
the smaller beetles which are beaten into 
it. A light-coloured sunshade might also 
be used, but here again there is a drawback 
in its smaller dimensions. It is not likely, 
however, that you would care to set off with 
such an effeminate article as a sunshade 
tucked under your arm, so if you decide in 
favour of this it is as well to cut off the 
upper part of the handle an inch or so above 
the catch, and fashion a little case of black 
material, in which it may be stowed safely 
away out of sight. 

The next things to be considered are the 
nets. These may, of course, be purchased 
outright, but if you can prevail upon some 
lady friend to make them for you, so much 
the better. One of them is for water-work 
and the other for “ sweeping." The former 
should be constructed of the material known 


A few Familiar Beetles. 
Stag beetle—female (L. cervus), Rose beetle (C. aurata), Stag beetle—male (L. cervus). 


Sexton beetle Dor beetle 


Devil's Coach-horse Cockchafer 
(№. ruspator). (G. stercorarius) 


hand, from the topmost twigs of our tallest 
trees to deep, subterranean caverns, into 
which the most enthusiastic collector is 
hardly likely to venture. Ponds and 
streams аге, too, tenanted by these 
ubiquitous insects, and even the sea-shore 
is frequented by a few species, 

You will see, therefore, that you have 
ample scope for forming a collection of 
these interesting creatures. How this can 
be done I will proceed to explain. 

First of all, one or two instruments are 
required for use in the field. To be pro- 
perly equipped, you should provide your- 
self with a white umbrella, a couple of nets, 
killing-bottle, an old chisel, and a strong 

nknife. | 

Before explaining the uses of this 
mysterious assortment of articles, I had 
better, perhaps, give you some idea as to 
how they may be manufactured. 

If you do not care to go to the trouble 
of proeuring the white umbrella referred to, 


Violet Ground beetle 


(G. olens). (C. violaceous). 


( М. vulgaris). 


as cheese-cloth, and the latter of book 
muslin or calico. Their length must not be 
less than thirty inches, and the bottoms 
ought to be rounded off so as to avoid any 
awkward corners. A little below the upper 
edge of each net should be sewn a number 
of small brass rings in order that the nets 
can be slid on and off the frame with facility. 
As the latter is necessarily of special con- 
struction to admit of this, you will find it 
more satisfactory and cheaper, in the long 
гар, to buy it ready-made from a dealer in 
entomological apparatus. The hoopis made 


of iron and formed to screw into a tube or 


trunk, which fits on to the stick to be used 
as a handle. When selecting the latter, 
choose one having a hook, as this will be 
found of great service in the beating opera- 
tions described hereafter. 

There now only remains the killing- 
bottle to ba described. This is simply an 
ordinary wide-mouthed glass jar containing 
a quantity of chopped-up laurel leaves, the 


effect of which is almost instantaneously 
fatal to insects. Use only the young shoots 
for the purpose, which should be gathered 
when dry. Fresh supplies will, of course, 
be required from time to time. 

Experienced  coleopterists — or  b»etle- 
hunters—frequently carry home their cap- 
tures alive in little pill-boxes, afterwards 
killing them by immersion in boiling water. 
Until you have become acquainted, how- 
ever, with the habits of the various species, 
you had better stick to the killing-bottle, 
as many beetles are extremely rapacious, 
and unless these individuals be kept separate 
from the rest you will find, on your return 
from an expedition, nothing but a heap of 
lezs and wing-cases to reward you for your 
trouble. 

It is a humane precaution, however, to 
plunge all the larger specimens captured 
into boiling water, as these occasionally 
recover from the effects of the laurel, especi- 
ally if this happens to be not quite fresh. 

Let us now consider how to set about 
collecting our specimens. To do 80 success- 
fully you must go to work systematically, 
as it is no use trying to fix one eye on the 
branches above and the other on the ground 
beneath, after the manner of that quaint 
reptile, the chameleon. 

We will, in the first place, do a little 
terrestrial searching, as for this purpose no 
implements are required beyond those which 
Nature gives us. | 

Although the garden beetle figured in the 
illustration is one of the commonest of those 
species which spend their time upon terra 
firma, % is, owing to its nocturnal habits, 
but seldom observed. You will, however, 
no doubt have noticed its dead body by the 
roadside in early morning, where it has 
come to an untimely end, by the foot of some 
passer-by, during its walks abroad. | 
The bombardier beetle is quite an m- 
significant insect beside that just mentioned, 
but is none the less interesting on that 
account. Should you come across one, 
and attempt to pick it up, you will witness 
an astonishing example of ene of the many 
methods of self-preservation so frequently 
exhibited by insects. There will be, m» 
stantly, a tiny report, as though from а 
Liliputian gun, accompanied by & small puff 
of smoke, from the rear of the beetle. 
is caused by the little gunner discharging а 
slightly acid fluid, which immediately 
volatilises on contact with air, and no 
doubt effectively deters any small pursuing 
animal from getting too close upon its 
“ heels." 

When searching amongst grass, pay Par 
ticular attention to the roots, which are 
usually peopled with small beetles, many 
of them of exceptionally brilliant hues. 

For sheer ugliness that familiar insect, 
the devil's coach-horse, must be awarded the 
proverbial * bun," Every boy must eon 
this forbidding creature with its funerea 
body, so common in pathways and garde. 
It seems to be quite devoid of fear, and ¥ 
attack anything that comes in its way, eve” 
the end of a walking stick! Its curious 
habit of cocking its tail, however, is mer 
“ bluff,” as this portion of its body possesses 
no weapons of either offence ог defence. 
This insect is the largest of the rove beetles. 
all of which are extremely vigorous фел, 
and it is the smaller species of this section 
that so often get into your eyes їп summer 
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time and set up so much irritation by the 
putrid substance exuding from them. 

The excrement of animals is always an 
attractive lure for beetles. They are there 
for a very useful purpose, being busily 
engaged in conveying the offensive sub- 
stances in question to the roots of the planta 
near by for their nutrition, thus fultilling 
the duties of scavengers as well as gar- 
deners. You may often observe in patches 
of cow-dung numbers of round holes as 
though made by a stick. These are the 
burrows of dor beetles, in which they pass 
the day in seclusion. <A certain amount of 
romantic interest attaches to this species, 
as it is the ** shard-borne " beetle whose 
“drowsy hum Shakespeare has im- 
mortalised. 

The dor beetle is very different in appear- 
ance from those previously mentioned, being 
very stoutly built, with  thick-set legs, 
admirably adapted to its burrowing habits. 
It is, nevertheless, very active on the wing, 
and may be seen, towards evening, careering 
about in its own peculiar blundering sort 
of way. 

Despite its large size, that formidable- 
looking insect, the stag beetle, is also a 
ready flier, being not uncommonly met with 
on a July evening sailing along our country 
lanes. I remember that while staying in a 
Kentish village a few years ago these insects 
were extremely plentiful, as may be in- 
stanced by the following. Noticing one 
day some boys flinging their caps wildly in 


the air, I ventured to inquire the cause of 


their hilarity. To my surprise they in- 
formed me that they were catching stag 
beetles, which were buzzing about in all 
directions. There was, apparently, very 
little skill required, for so long as the cap 
was thrown near enough to the insect to 
attract its attention, down came the beetle 
with a flop as though shot. 

Although the jaws of the female are con- 
siderably smaller than those of her mate, 
she is able to give a much harder nip, as 
you may possibly have reason to remember 
some day. 

Should you come upon the dead carcase 
ofsome animal, you are pretty sure to find 
à number of beetles hard at work interring 
the body. These are the well-known sexton 
or burying beetles, who confer a great boon 
upon the community at large by their efforts 
In this direction. The female, curiously 
enough, is usually buried with the remains, 
ш which she deposits her eggs, afterwards 
returning to the surface. 

So far, you have had no need to use any 
of your collecting paraphernalia, with tho 
exception, of course, of the killing-bottle 
Into which your captures are dropped. 
" We will now, however, try our hand at 

beating,” and see what can be obtained 
by this means. Young oaks, hazels, poplars, 
and sallows are the most likely to yield 
Jou а profitable harvest. Open your 
umbrella (or sunshade) and hold it, in. 
Verted, beneath one of the branches, at the 
same time shaking the latter vigorously by 
1 of the hooked stick recommended for 
ih purpose. This will dislodge any insects 

at may be feeding upon the leaves or 
Testing upon the bough, and they will all 
come tumbling down into the trap“ in 
& motley mass—-caterpillars, earwigs, spiders, 
жн beetles of all shapes and sizes. In a 
p moments they wil have recovered 
rom the shock, and then there will be а 
Beneral stampede to escape. Put down the 
umbrella af once, and set to work as fast as 
The can to “bottle” those you require. 
b smaller beetles can be picked up readily 

Y the moistened finger-tip. 

i ferent trees yield different resulte, so 
t to obtain a good assortment of arboreal 
tles you will find your time well occupied 
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during an excursion in beating alone. 
In fact, it is far more convenient and satis- 
factory to set apart one trip exclusively 
for this purpose, and others for sweeping,” 
water-work, or ordinary searching ая the 
case may be, there being then no necessity 
to carry about your whole tield-equipment. 

" Sweeping,” it may here be said, con- 
sists in passing the net from side to aide 
amongst grass, low-growing plants, flowers, 
ete., which cannot well be beaten into the 
umbrella. A variety of insect life can 
thus be secured, & large proportion of 
which will be found to consist of flies and 
tiny veneer moths. It will become neces- 
sary toempty the net from time to time, 
after selecting your requirements, or you 
will have difficulty in sorting out your 
catch. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the 
necessity of carefully examining the trunks 
of trees. This should on no account be 
neglected, as by this procedure you will 
secure some of those beautiful “ long- 
horns " so much sought after by collectors. 
When thus engaged, in the neighbourhood 
of London, I have frequently come across 
that large and attractive insect, the musk 
beetle, upon old willow trees, generally near 
the roots. 

Should you happen to be in its vicinity 
you will become aware of the fact by its 
sweet smell of musk, which peculiarity has 
earned for this creature its popular name. 
So strong, indeed, is the odour that if a 
specimen be brought home in a handker- 
chief, the latter will effuse an agreeable 
perfume for some time to come. 

Old and decaying bark will often be found 
to be penetrated in all directions with 
numbers of tiny holes. These are the work 
of wood-boring beetles, which are doing 
their best to remove from the face of the 
earth the no-longer serviceable tree. By 
ripping off projecting pieces of the de- 
cayed bark with your chisel, the busy little 
workers may be exposed to view and picked 
out. 

There yet remain the aquatic beetles to 
be dealt with, which include some very 
fine and handsome insects. Although the 
greater part of their existence is p 
in the mysterious depths of our ponds and 
etreams, they are breathers of atmospheric 
air, and consequently have to make frequent 
visits to the surface for fresh supplies 
of oxygen. It is then that you are afforded 
an opportunity of effecting their capture. 
Dip the water-net gently beneath them 
before they have time to dive to the bottom. 
If, however, you are not sharp enough to 
catch them by this means, try sweeping " 
amongst the weeds and around any floating 
objects, to which beetles will often be found 
clinging. 

The largest of our aquatic Coleoptera is 
the silver water beetle, so commonly kept 
as & pet in aquariums. It is nearly two 
inches in length, but is à far more sombre 
insect than its carnivorous relative, the 
great diving beetle, which is of an olive- 
brown colour, prettily margined with yellow. 
This latter creature may be found in nearly 
every weedy pond and ditch and often in 
quite small pools of water. The tiny pond 
on the south-west portion of Barnes Com- 
mon was, last year, tenanted by numbers of 
these fine insects, which were playing havoc 
with the unfortunate newts and other 
aquatic creatures sharing their watery 
home. 

Having collected your specimens, the 
next thing is to prepare them for the 
cabinet. For this purpose you will require 
one or two setting-boards and a drying- 
cage in which to keep these until the insects 
are thoroughly dry. ane 

A setting-board is easily made, as it is 
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merely a piece of flat board on which is 
glued a layer of cork, covered with thin 
white paper. (Sheets of cork may be 
purchased for a few pence from dealers in 
such goods.) Plain soft-deal boards, with- 
out cork, may also be used, but are not so 
satisfactory. 

The dryirg-cage need not bother you 
much, for & very serviceable one can be put 
together in & few minutes in the following 
manner. Procure a wooden box of some 
kind having a hinged lid, and cut in the 
latter a large square hole about tWo-thirds 
the dimensions thereof, which should be 
covered with finely perforated zinc to 
admit of ventilation. Now stand the box 
on one end, and on each side of the interior 
nail a few strips of wood, at equal distances 
apart, on which to lay the setting-boards. 
The length of the latter must, of course, be 
equal to the inside width of the box, but 
they should not fit too tightly, or accidents 
may occur by jarring when sliding the boards 
in and out. 

To set a beetle, a pin is, first of all, passed 
through the right wing-case until the insect 
is within a comparatively short distance 
from the top. The pin should be of such a 
length that when stuck firmly into the 
setting-board the legs of the specimen 
are clear of the surface. Very slender ones, 
specially prepared for the purpose, may be 
purchased for about one shilling per half- 
ounce, which quantity will last you a good 
while. They may be had either black or 
white, the former being the better suited 
to your requirements. 

Supposing, then, that you have a speci- 
men pinned on the setting-board, proceed 
to arrange its legs and antenne in as life- 
like an attitude as possible, using some 
common pins as temporary props to keep 
them in place. The time which an insect 
should remain in the drying-cage depends 
chiefly upon its size, varying from a few 
days to a couple or three weeks for such 
„giants as the silver and stag beetles. 

A pair of fine pointed tweezers and a 
bead needle will be found of great service 
during the delicate operation of setting, 
the latter implement being furnished with 
a small handle made of wood or sealing- 
wax, 

It is practically impossible to pin out 
many of the smaller beetles without com- 
pletely spoiling them. These should, there- 
fore, be stuck on small cards, using a paste 
composed of gum-tragacanth and clear 
gum-arabic mixed in equal proportions. 
A small drop of this should be placed in the 
centre of the card on which the specimen is 
to be mounted, and the latter is then laid 
thereon, its legs being brushed into position 
with a small camel's-hair pencil. It gives 
& much neater appearance to the cabinet 
if all the cards be of one size and pinned 
in & uniform manner through the hinder 
margin. 

It is no use attempting to set a beetle 
whose limbs have become rigid, and in this 
case the specimen should be placed in the 
laurel bottle for a day or two until its 
muscles have sufficiently relaxed. 

The box in which your captures are to be 
permanently stored must be perfectly air- 
tight and contain a small quantity of cam- 
phor or naphthaline to keep away those pests 
of the collector—mites. 

Some very useful cases are sold for hold- 
ing insects, constructed after the manner of 
backgammon-boards. These are known as 
store-boxes, and may be purchased from 
about two shillings upwards. As they are 
excellently put together, cork-lined, and 
complete with camphor cells, it is hardly 
worth your while attempting to save money 
by making one yourself. 

The Natural History Museum in South 
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Kensington, and many other such institu- 
tions, contain admirable type collections of 
British Coleoptera, which will be of great 
service to you in identifying your beetles 
by comparison with those exhibited. If, 
however, you are unable to avail yourself 
of this privilege, recourse should be had to 


Г everybody's career there аге some 
incidents that linger in the memory, 
to be lived again in moments of meditation 
when other happenings (more important, 
perhaps) have passed into the oblivion of 
forgetfulness, and these pleasures of retro- 
spection must be counted amongst the 
greatest joys of a sportsman's life. 

Although quite a lad at the time, I shall 
never forget shooting my first mallard. It 
seems to mark a red-letter day in my diary 
of sporting events. 

I had not long been entrusted with a 
gun. and until then, wood-pigeons, rabbits, 
and such like small game alone had received 
my attention, and my pleasurable excite- 
ment can well be imagined when I received 
permission to accompany my friend Rip 
(who was some years my senior) to await 
the evening flight " of the wild duck. 

Taus it was, that late in the afternoon of 
a glo?ous September day we started out, 
after a meal and many parental admoni- 
tions as to the careful handling of our 
dangerous weapons (of which young gunners 
cannot take too great a heed), on a three- 
mile tramp to a marshy swamp we knew 
of, there to wait for the duck." 

How well I recollect every incident con- 
nected with that leisurely stroll along the 
river-side, for the sun was not yet set, and 
there was time enough and to spare. so we 
took things easily and talked “ shooting." 
whilst I received many theoretical instruc- 
tions in “ wild-fowling." 

Then ourconversation was interrupted and 
our attention attracted by a gorgeous king- 
fisher, which dashed by, uttering his somewhat 
plaintive call-note, glittering in the evening 
sunlight like a living jewelled ornament of 
extraordinary beauty ; and a heron, scared 
by our approach, rose from between the 
steep banks and flapped off cumbrously 
but rapidly to some distant reach. where, 
perchance, he might resume his fishing un- 
disturbed. Rabbits scuttled away at nearly 
every step and disappeared into one or 
other of the numerous burrows with which 
this old bank is riddled, but we granted the 
“ bunnies " a truce, for there is à maxim 
amongst wild-fowlers that, “ when after 
duck, all else must be ignored," and not a 
reach of this grand old stream (which winds 
its somewhat tortuous way amidst the 
Lincolnshire Wolds) but might hold some 
mallard, or more highly coloured, though 
diminutive, teal. Nothing, however. offered 
& shot until we arrived at cur destination. 

* Here we are," said Rip, as we reached 
a spot where the fast-flowing river and a 
disused and choked-up canal ran for some 
little. distance parallel, though some hun- 
dred yards or so apart, the intervening 
space between the waterways being filled 
by a shallow, swampy pool, the margins of 
which were overgrown with rushes, nettles, 
and other rank vegetation, the whole being 
nearly surrounded by some tall elm-trees 
and willows, which fringed either bank and 
hid from view the now fast-setting sun. 

By that knowledge which is born of ex- 
perience my friend knew that here the 
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some reliable hand book on the subject, as 
recommended in the case of land and fresh - 
water shells. 

Strive rather to find out the life-histories 
of the various insects which you have col- 
lected than to become proficient in the 
knowledge of their scientitic names ; and the 


MY FIBST DUCK. 
Bv GEORGE A. FISHER. 


wild duck came, as evening's shadows fell, 
from the not far-distant Wash, to feed, and 
it was here that I, with all a novice's en- 
thusiasm, hoped to get my first shot. 

Posting me on the sloping bank, where 
the thistles and coarse grasses grew breast- 
high, with the sheltering branches of a 
friendly willow to screen me from the view 
of our keen-sighted feathered quarry should 
they approach, he took a similar stand 
some twenty yards on my left; and then 
commenced our vigil. 

How slowly passed the time, and how 
cramped I got, crouching there amongst 
the undergrowth, full of expectancy, longing 
for a shot, yet dreading failure, tormented 
almost beyond endurance by the myriads 
of gnats and mosquitoes, which rose 
in clouds with the mist from the stag- 
nant water, their combined buzzing seem- 
ing to my straining cars like the sound of 
some far-distant sawmill, whilst a noisy 
chattering blackbird, which vociferously 
resented our intrusion, would, I felt sure, 
betray our presence to any wily duck in the 
vicinity, and so got upon my nerves that 
1 seriously contemplated putting an end 
to his wretched scolding with a shot! 

But hark! What was that ? Through the 
gathering darkness came that whirring 
sound which can never be mistaken, and, 
filled with suppressed excitement, with 
finger upon trigger, I peered cautiously sky- 
ward, and there, through the fast-lowering 
gloom, I descried with difficulty (for it was 
nearly dark) the phantom-like forms of a 
couple of duck, descending rapidly in ever- 
lessening circles through the misty twilight. 

I found it somewhat hard in the pre- 
vailing half-lights to rightly judge of the 
distance, and being somewhat over-anxious 
had twice brought my twelve-bore to shoul- 
der; but a glance at Rip (who was visible 
from my point of vantage). rigid and im- 
movable, told me the time was not yet ripe 
for a shot, so, lowering my gun, I waited 
with what patience I could muster for them 
to approach within safe range, when, to 
my bitter disappointment, they suddenly 
swerved off and settled down with & splash 
and subdued quacking on the far-distant 
side of the shallow lakelet, alas! quite out 
of gunshot. 

Hopes that they would rise again were 
combating my chagrin, when a soft Hist ! " 
came from Rip, and I beheld him standing 
by my side, that quiet cat-like tread, which 
only a practised woodsman can attain, 
having enabled him to approach unheard. 

" We must stalk them," whispered he, 
and straightway proceeded to give me in- 
structions, but scarcely had I moved to put 
them into effect, when—a frightened quack 
—a splash—a rush of wings—and almost 
from our very feet up rose the ducks, which 
must, after dropping into the water, have 
swum straight across the pool towards 
where, all unsuspected, we awaited them. 

Rapidly they dashed off in different 
directions. Bang! went Rip’s gun, and 
down fell the duck breast foremost into a 
bunch of sedges by the water-side, whilst 


more you get to know concerning them, the 
more fascinating will your hobby prove. 

In conclusion, let me caution you against 
the too eager desire to accumulate specimens. 
Three of each species are quite sufficient for 
your purpose, one showing the underside and 
the others illustrating male and female. 
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I let fly at the mallard, but, alas! failed to 
bring him down. 

t Beneath him," thought I. Then. as he 
rose clear above the tree-tops, and was for 
an instant silhouetted against the evening 
sky. I took steadier aim, and let go at him 
with my left barrel. 

"Good lad! he's down," said Rip, as 

leased as myself, as through the leafy 
ranches of a stately elm-tree we heard 
the body fall; and you may be sure I lost 
no time in rushing forward to retrieve my 
rize. But this proved no easy task, as, 
being dogless, it was somewhat difficult to 
locate the bird in the thick undergrowth 
into which he had fallen, and my chum had 
just come to my assistance when, whirring 
over the tree-tops, came another solitary 
duck, probably disturbed from elsewhere 
by our shots, and flying unconsciously into 
the very teeth of danger. 

Scarce did we see ere we were seen, and 
with a quack of plain alarm off dashed the 
bird at a tangent; whilst I stood, speech- 
less and impotent, for, alas! two empty 
cases only my gun contained, as in my excite- 
ment I had neglected to re-load. 

But Rip, who was quite a veteran sports- 
man, had made no such mistake, and a well- 
directed shot from him added number 
three to our bag. 

Resuming our search, we soon discovered 
my duck, and, stowing all away. retraced 
our steps towards home, where I proudly 
exhibited “ ту first duck," and recounted 
to an interested and appreciative audience 


the circumstances attending the shooting 
thercof. 
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See? Š 
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JONER (showing friend over timber yard): So 00 


you have an idea of my daily surroundings. 
picturesque, are they? 

FHIEND (facetiously): No. 
plenty to saw 1^ 


Not very 


Nothing to see. bat 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


By P. F. WESTERMAN. 


NAVAL RELICS OF PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 


(Ilustrated with Photographs taken by Special Admiralty Permission.) 


ро into consideration the fact that 
Portsmouth Dockyard, as a Royal 
establishment, has an unbroken record ex- 
tending over four centuries, it is a matter of 
surprise that the quantity of naval relics 
reserved within its walls are comparatively 
few, notwithstanding the exceptional] oppor- 
tunities that must have occurred to collect 
objects of national interest that would have 
been unrivalled by any collection in the 
kingdom. 

It may be due to the disinclination of the 
паха] authorities of bygone days to lumber 
up valuable space with mementoes of many 
a hard-fought struggle; or, more than likely, 
to the utter disregard and contempt that 
Englishmen of yesterday showed for those 
relics that would become the pride and glory 
of their sons. 

Thus, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, lines of war-worn hulks— British 
hearts-of-oak that had earned honourable 
scars in scores of engagements against the 
fleets of the world, and their prizes, French, 
Spanish, and Danish—occupied that part 
of Portsmouth Harbour then known as 
Rotten Row. 


Figure-head of H.M.S. ** Warrior," the first 
British ironclad. 


Time came when these hulks were no 
longer required—and they went; some were 
broken up in the Dockyard, others sold to 
outside ship-breakers. Of the former their 
figure-heads were ruthlessly torn off; in 
some cases a fine specimen would be set up 
in some exposed position, or else appro- 
ien by some workshop or store, there to 
ове its identity under a nickname vulgarly 
bestowed by its captors.” 

In the case of those vessels bought by 
ship-breakers, their figure-heads were some- 
times acquired by the officers, or their 
descendants, who had earned glory and 
renown in these particular ships; other 
figure-heads and stern ornaments were sold 
to publicans to use as unique signs, many 
being in evidence in and around all naval 
ports; some passed into the possession of 
collectors of naval relics; while the great 
majority are preserved in ship-breakers’ 
yards in a manner that serves as a silent 
reproach to our naval yards. 

Devonport Dockyard appears to have set 
an example to other Government yards in the 
Matter of preserving its naval relics, a fine 
gallery of notable figure-heads occupying a 


PART I. 


prominent position ; Chatham makes a good 
second ; but it was not until recent years that 


The '' Pique Stone outside the Dockyard 
Museum. Estimated to weigh over two tons. 

The inscription on the tablet is: * This stone was 
found embelded in the hull of H.M. Ship Pique, 40 guns, 
Captain the Hon. H. J. Rous, on her arrival at Ports- 
mouth on Oct. 13, 1835, after having grounded on the 
ro ‘ks of Labrador on Sept. 22. She sailed home with- 
outa radder and leaking 3 fect per hour.” 


Portsmouth showed any real attempt at keep- 

ing green the glorious memories of the past. 
The Portsmouth collection began under 

very spasmodic circumstances. For years 


Figure-head of the Bellerophon ” (the Billy 
Ruffian ). 


Fought fifty actions, including Lord Howe's victory of 
June 1, the Nile, and Trafalgar. Napoleon surrendered 
ou board the Bellerophon, 1315. 


a portion of the Rigging House was utilised 
as a depository for objects of interest ; 
while three large figure-heads occupied 


prominent positions in the dockyard —not, 
as relics, but merely as ornaments. Probably 
not one per cent. of the thousands employed 
within the establishment could correctly 
name any of them! 

Then came the passing of the three hulks 
forming separate naval schools. The 
Excellent, late Queen Charlotte, a vessel that 
had won renown as Lord Exmouth’s fiag- 
ship at the bombardment of Algiers in 
1816, and was last employed as the Naval 
Gunnery School, was sold out of the Service, 
the establishment being transferred to Whale 
Island. This island is now officially H.M.S. 
Excellent, and in the Heavy Gun Battery 
is preserved the figure-head of the old Queen 
Charlotte, which was removed from the 
vessel on being sold. 

Similarly, the Naval Depot ship, the 
Duke of Wellington, was sold, her comple- 
ment turning over to the New Naval 
Barracks at Portsmouth. Before the old 
hulk was towed away for the purpose of 
being broken up, her figure-head was re- 
moved, the intention being to set it up as 


Figure-head of Eurydice,” sunk off Dunnose, 
I. of Wight, 1878, and models of Vanguard 
and Shah.“ 


an ornament to the new barracks. The 
purchasers of the Duke, however, claimed 
that the figure-head was sold with the 
vessel, and so stoutly did they press their 
claim that the Admiralty had to give up the 
possession of this famous relic. 

Consequently, in the case of the sale of 
the old training ship St. Vincent, her figure- 
head was removed previously to the sale. 
and now occupies an honoured position in 
the New Naval Training School for Boys at 
Shotley, near Harwich. 

In the late nineties a find the first serious 
step taken with regan to the proper pre- 
servation of Dockya-d relics. The Admiral 
Superintendent directed that the figure-head 
of the first British ironclad, H.M.S. Warrior. 
should be placed in position near the Main 
Gate of the Yard. This was done, and the 
massive figure-head, eighteen feet in height 
and costing 2,000/. to produce, now stands 
a conspicuous object of interest to the 
visitor as he enters the Dockyard. 

This work was quickly followed by the 
setting up of the Pique stone. In 1835 the 
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40-gun frigate Pique was caught on a lee 
shore off the coast of Labrador, and grounded 
heavily. By dint of the strenuous exertions 
of Captain the Hon. H. J. Rous and his 
crew, the vessel was got off, and after an 


Figure-head of“ Eurydice.” 
Showing signalman's telescope in the same position as 
found when the ship was raised, 


adventurous voyage of twenty-one days, 
during which the pumps were kept going 
day and night to throw out the water that 
was entering her nold at the rate of three 
feet an hour, the Pique was placed in dry 
dock at Portsmouth. Then this stone was 
discovered firmly embedded in the hull! 
Had it fallen out during the trip across the 
Atlantic, the probability is that the name 
of the Pique would have been added to those 
" posted as missing," whose fate, as in the 
case of the Atalanta, the Condor, and others, 
must ever remain a matter of conjecture. 
For over sixty years the relic lay unnoticed 
in a store, till in January 1904 the stone was 
placed on a little green outside the Rope 
Walk, a board s2tting forth its unique record. 


Figure-head of Royal Sovereign.“ 


We now come to the 
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Painter made his happily frustrated attempt 
at arson in 1776. On the first floor of the 
western end of this building is the Fitting 
Loft, and this room has recently been con- 
verted into a museum. 

From all parts of the Dockyard relics 
have been collected ; stores and workshops 
have been made to give up their Lares and 
Penates; yet the neglect of years is even 
made more apparent by the presence of 
many an old figure-head that, instead of 
being able to tell an interesting history, is 
vaguely described as 


" Figure-head, 
known, 1780 to 1790." 


un- 

The gem of the collection is undoubtedly 
the figure-head of the Bellerophon. or, as 
she was affectionately termed by the tars 
of Nelsons days, the Billy Ruffian. 
This vessel served under Lord Howe in the 
action of the ^" glorious First of June." 
1794; helped to cover the retreat of Lord 
Cornwallis in 1795; carried herself with 
distinction in the battle of the Nile. 1798, 
and in the glorious victory of Trafalgar, 
1805. In 1815 she was off Rochefort. where 
she had the honour of receiving Napoleon 
Bonaparte as a prisoner of war. At the 
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Figure-head of Royal William." 


termination of hostilities, she paid off at 
Portsmouth, and the staunch old “ heart of 
oak was converted into a cenvict-ship, 
hiding her identity under the name of 
Captivity, till broken up in 1834. 

The second Bellerophon, of 78 guns, 
took part in the bombardments of St. Jean 
d'Acre, in 1840, and Sebastopol, in 1854, 
and was broken up in 1890. Her figure- 
head, a replica of the first Billy Ruffian's, 
which till recently was lying at the ship- 
breaking yard of Mr. John Reed, of Ports- 
mouth, now occupies a position of honour 
in company with its illustrious predecessor. 

Several of the Bellerophon's quarterdeck 
gun-carriages are also to be seen at Mr. 
Reed's works ; but unfortunately none have 
been preserved by the naval authorities. 

Another interesting figure-head is that of 
the Eurydice, a training frigate of 921 tons, 
that capsized in a snow-storm off Dunnose, 
Isle of Wight, on Sunday afternoon, 
March 24, 1878, there being but two sur- 
vivors. Months 
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ere she was floated 


to the accident. The carving, a realistic 
effigy of Eurydice mourning for Orpheus, still 
carries the actual weather-worn telescope. 
There are also numerous smaller relics of 
this ill-fated vessel—a lifebuoy, a marine's 


Figure-head of Orestes." 


bayonet, and the mizzen-topmast fid being 
the most interesting. 

The figure-head of the Royal Sovereign 
recalls an interesting history ; apart from 
the fact that the carving is a faithful portrait 
of the late Queen Victoria, this figure-head 
formerly adorned the bows of the 131-gun 
line-of- battle ship Royal Sovere in. la unched 
in April 1857. Seven years later the 
vessel was razéed and converted into an iron- 
plated turret-ship—the first turret vessel in 
the British Navy. In 1884 the ship was 
sold out of the Service, her successor being 
the present 14,150-ton battleship, that was 
in her day the wonder of the world. 

A companion figure-head is that of the 
Royal. William, launched in 1853. 

Years of confinement within the smoke- 
grimed walls of the chain cable smithery 


Figure-head of “ Apollo," a Frigate that 
served with distinction in the Napo — 


Wars. 


have not improved the condition of 
figure-heads of the Orestes and the 4 

yet as carvings these are a credit 
саана: aei. ' 
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FROM FISHER 
A STORY OF STRUGGLE 


AND 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 
ADVENTURE. 


Author of “The Ivory Hunters" “The Voyage of the * Blue Vega," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—DODDIE JOINS THE BOTTLENOSE——QUEER ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA 


M.S. Bottlenose had been stationed in the 
West Indies from time immemorial,” 
80 some officers said, when Dr. George 
lees was appointed to her in succession 
to Vice-Surgeon Gill, р.р. The “рр.” 
does not in this case stand for Doctor of 
Divinity, but“ Discharged Dead." There 
never had been very much of divinity about 
honest Gill, but he was a man who had 
ever done his duty most faithfully when in 
charge of men, either afloat or on shore, and 
he died of yellow fever at his post and, 
according to his own last wishes, had been 
buried at sea. So great a favourite had he 
been with his messmates, and with the 
sailors of the cld Bottlenose, that in the 
morning when, after the impressive service 
of burial at sea, his shotted hammock slid 
off the grating and plunged beneath the 
sunlit sea, more than one horny hand had 
been lifted hurriedly to brush away a tear. 

It was long before poor Gill was forgotten, 
either forward or aft. 

Doddie had been doing duty at Chatham 
when he received his orders and his °" pas- 
sage." Of course, there were men in the 
mess who had known the Bottlenose “ out 
there," as they called the West Indies. 

“ I should think," said one, that the old 
tub must be going to pieces fast. She 
must have been tender to Noah’s Ark when 
she sailed from Where did she sail from, 
Brown?“ 

“ Don’t know. Ararat, I should think.” 

“ Well, never mind ; but when 1 knew the 
Bottlenose all hands were caulking her con- 
stantly, and every cabin had a leak in it 
that the fellows used to hang cocked-hat 
cases under to keep their beds dry. They 
said, too, that when an officer was once 
appointed to the ship he never left her, 
stuck to her like a limpet till he was grey 
and aged, and finally dropped off like a 
rotten apple. So you see, Dod, old man, 
you’ ve got to take your final leave of Merrie 
England when you sail away this time. 
You'll die out there as certain as sunrise." 

* Or get spliced, which is infinitely worse.” 

“ Yes," said another, '* but all the Bottle- 
nosers are married, ain't they?“ 

"La! yes, and have grown-up families, 
which they stow away in shanties all along 
the shore.” 

“ What a groaning lot of Job's comforters 
you are!” said Dod, laughing, as he looked 
round the ward.room. “ But I'm neither 
going to die nor get spliced, so you won't 
have to expend any tears over me." 

“But,” the paymaster put in, “ the 
Bottlenose is going to be ordered home in 
another year’s time.” 

* Ordered home!” cried the first speaker. 
* Why, she couldn't do her three knots an 
hour under full steam, When L knew her, 
boats came off every morning—bumboats, I 
mean—to scrape her sides and bottom, and 
сатту away the mussels to sell in the 
bazaar,” 

But, despite all these growlers, when 
Doddie arrived at last at Trinidad in a small 
packet and boarded the old ship, he was 
very agreeably surprised indeed. She was 
a beautiful, trim-built frigate that lay like 
iwan on the water. Even the side-boys 
chat tripped smartly down the starboard 
accommodation ladder to hand him the 
white chalked ropes looked as if they had 
just come home from the laundry in a nice 


clean basket. The ladder itself was clean 
and well scrubbed, and when he passed 
through the gangway and saluted the quarter- 
deck everything on deck seemed brighter 
than he could have conceived: all things 
black were polished; the capstan and winch 
glittered in the sweet sunshine; the ham. 
mocks, all lashed up and in their places 
along the bulwark-tops, were like snow ; the 
guns rivalled patent leather in their sheen ; 
the brass-work was all gold. and the deck 
old ivory, save where marked here and there 
with a spot of pitch from a well-caulked 
seam. Ropes’ ends all handsomely coiled, 
and men and officers dressed more neatly 
than they would be on the stage of a London 
theatre. 

And the officers that soon crowded round 
to meet him were young and jolly. and. with 
the exception of that belonging to the post- 
Captain, there wasn't a grey beard there. 

" You must be thirsty, Dr. Dod” (our 
hero wondered how this name had worked 
its way out to the West Indies). Come 
below. We have lovely ice.” 

Doddie was easily prevailed upon to 
Slake his thirst, for indeed the day was 
hot, and garments, eveu of duck, seemed 
supertluous. 


“ We all know your name and fame out 
here, Dod." 

* Let me see," said one officer, ‘ 
an Abyssinian man, aren't you?“ 

“Saved a life or two in a sea way," said 
another fellow. 

“ You were a Crusoe too, and a wild man 
for years, weren't you ? " cried a third. 

“And you wrote a book, didn't you?” 
Sit down, Doc. Sit down. Look upon the 


whole ship as your own, your own ownest 
own." 


‘ you're 


Doddie soon found himself intensely at 
home in this jolly mess. Men of the world 
were they, every single one of them. And 
all were single, not a soul was spliced ! 

Dinner was a right merry meal The 
skylights were, of course, all open, the 
lights were shaded, and the punkah waved. 

“ You're so comfortable here that you 
seem to have been in commission for a 
hundred years," ventured our Doctor. 

“So we have been, more or less," said 
the paymaster, “but our time will be up 
in about nine months; then hurrah for 
the east and old England ! " 

“I was told you were a very old ship." 
said Doddie, * Is it true that you leak like 
a sieve ?” | 

“ There is no keeping us in.” 

“That you supply the market of Port of 
Spain here with oysters or mussels ? ” 

The paymaster nodded. 


" And that your screw dropped off long 
ago?" 

All true. And there is nothing to hold 

our timbers together but paint and tar.” 
. The assistant-surgeon had been doing his 
duty manfully, and there waa little or no 
Sickness on board, for after the funeral of 
poor Gill the vessel had been thoroughly 
cleaned and disinfected. 

The captain of the Boltlenose was some 
sort of invalid, but plucky and determined 
to weather his illness. One of his principal 
symptoms was insomnia, and on nights when 
he was worse than usual he used to have 
general quarter, and often times“ in the wee 
sma’ hoor ayont the twal” startled the in- 


habitants of Port of Spain by the roar of 
his guns, and the sham battle would be 
followed by fire drill. T} kept men and 
officers busy for an hour or two at all events, 
and some of them did not sleep again. But 
it seemed life for the good captain. He 
used to turn in immediately after and 
slumber soundly till nearly breakfast time. 

There was much to be seen on shore in this 
beautiful isle of the sea. Yes, but isle also 
of marvellous fruit and flowers; isle of 
everything that is strange and lovely ; isle 
of majestic tree-robed hills and wild moun- 
tains that shadow the sea; isle of happy 
people too; and everything was 80 strange 
and new to Doddie that he never would 
мау on board when he could be on shore. 
Nature has been more than lavish with 
Trinidad, She has been gracious and bounti- 
ful beyond compare. 

One morning it was up anchor, close 
ports, and off west and away for Jamaica, 
through the Caribbean Sea, without a good 
deal of northing in the course until they 
cast anchor at Port Royal. 

And at Jamaica came another strange 
turning-point in Doddie's eventful life. 

No beautiful, so romantic appeared this 
island as the ship was drawing near to it 
that Doddie found it impossible to kcep off 
deck. If Trinidad was lovely, surely 
Jamaica would beat it, when he found him- 
self in its interior. But at present there 
were only the palm-fringed shores, rich in 
wild hills, in precipices, charming in their 
greenery, and with the blue mountains 
towering skywards over all, with here and 
there a long white cloud streak on their 
breasts, 

Jamaica is an island of sudden storms, 
however, and black squalls, and when the 
sea gets angry it is hard indeed on every 
craft that is not stoutly built, Before she 
anchored off Port Royal the Bottlenose 
encountered a squall that would have sunk 
any ordinary gunboat. But the gallant old 
ship only shook her wooden sides and 
staggered bravely on. 

Here, if the ship would but lie long 
enough, Doddie told himself he should find 
а naturalist's paradise. 

This was true, as he soon found; but, 
alas! when, with his guide, he penetrated 
one day far in through its glens and 
palm forests, with its world of beautiful 
birds and insects, he discovered it far too 
much of a paradise. Who could begin to 
study Nature amidst such wealth of living 
moving creatures and things. Ay. the very 
climbers grew as quickly as turns the hour 
or even minute hand of a watch; and these 
climbers really seem to have eyes that we 
cannot see, for they turn to right or to left 
to avoid obstacles, and throw out their 
tentacles, their feelers, or their feet, as if 
reason was somewhere in them to act as 
guide. 

No, Doddie came on board that day 
without a single specimen. This was some: 
what annoying. because he really had con- 
templated writing a number of papers on 
his favourite science to a magazine that never 
refused his contributions. 

But Doddie was not one to be put off 
easily, so he arranged his ideas into some- 
thing like order. He would begin with the 
coleoptera or beetle families of the West 
Indies, and although in his contributions he 
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could never expect to be anything like 
exhaustive; still. if they were written from 
the life they would interest and amuse. 

During a three wecks’ tour into the 
interior of this enchanting island, he hoped 
to do quite a lot of work. 

It was easy to get leave, The other doctor 
was & jewel, and would take good care of 
the few patients; and if anything like a 
bad accident occurred, this gentleman could 
easily obtain assistance from other ships of 
war. So Doddie might keep his mind easy. 
His messmates all wished him a happy 
cruise. 

* But take care of yourself," cried the 
paymaster. “ Mind the tigers of the secas, 
and mind Yellow Jack. Don't sleep under 
the trees." 

These were but parting shots as his boat 
left the ship’s side and he was being rapidly 
rowed shorewards. 

All that Doddie did and saw during his 
cruise inland reads in this diary of his like 
scenes from a beautiful dream. Ah! but 
no dreams could be so perfect nor so 
pieturesque. 

He did not start from Kingston until his 
arrangements were quite complete, and the 
making of these occupied two whole days. 
By this time he had secured a good guide, 
a fearless sort of a fellow, who had fought all 
over the world and could talk good English, 
as well as nearly every other language under 
the sun. He added to his other accomplish- 
ments a perfect knowledge of camp-cooking, 
and could do all the work of a bivouac as 
well as half à dozen ordinary servants. He 
was always merry, and often singing low 
to himself, but never obtrusively. 

The vehicle that he had chosen was a 
strong, well-made, well-roofed canvas cara- 
van, with two good horses, a willing and 
jolly driver, and a spare horse that Dick, the 
servant, rode bare- backed. 

Dick must have been verging on forty, 
tough and strong and brown, and he never 
cared what he ate by day or where he slept 
at night. 

Doddie had taken a fowling-piece with 
him, and a fishing-rod, with all kinds of 
provisions and every comfort imaginable. 
Doddie, indeed, was doing the thing in 
state. 

Now, it is just as well to state here that 
simply as a tour or cruise Dr. Lees’ journey 
was a complete success, but from a natu- 
rilist’s point of view it was a bit of a failure. 
There were many reasons to make it so. 
For, first and foremost, although many of 
the roads were level, a good many were as 
rough as those which in Scotland lead to a 
peat moss. So that often the jolting was 
most painful and so tiresome that, romantic- 
ally beautiful though the country was, so 
weary was he by eventide that he felt fit 
only for a good camp dinner and bed soon 
after. And, secondly, storms were very 
frequent, even after the most enchanting 
sunrises that could be imagined. By day, 
moreover, there was often enough a heavy 
feel in the air that caused drowsiness, and 
was difficult to shake off. He quite envied 

ck, 80 thoroughly acclimatised was he. 

But Doddie promised himself that as soon 
as he reached well inwards he would pitch 
his oamp by lake or river brink, and then 
commence to study in earnest. 

Hired horses out here are seldom much 
else than bags of bones, but certainly 
Doddie had been lucky in his equipage. 

Some of the mangrove swamps they 
Passed through on first starting made any- 
thing but pleasant driving. They rose 
higher after this, and he found himself in 
What he could not help thinking was some 
noble's park. A park of vast extent then. 

ut here was a good road for many miles. 
with miles and miles of hedgerows, covered 
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by masses of flowers more radiantly beautiful 
and more rich in perfume than anything 
the wanderer had ever met with in life 
before. And these were but the wild weeds 
of Jamaica! "The caravan then was driven 
up a stern but beautiful gorge, the road 
leading by the banks of a winding river. 
Upwards, ever upwards, and if in the woods 
by the roadside the climbers that spread 
over the trees or festooned them together 
in every conceivable way were bright with 
beautiful flowers, and alive with birds of 
the brightest plumage. 

They pulled up by this stream, and 
Doddie would have stripped and dived in 
for a swim, but was warned not to by Dick. 

" You never come out again," said his 
factotum. “ Caymans (alligators) live down 
in the bottom, but they have sharp eyes 
and sharper teeth. Just one snap, one 
swallow, and you gone, sah!” 

How far Doddie wandered during the 
first week of his cruise it would have been 
impossible for himself even to have said. 
But he was taking it easy—very. And after 
doing what he considered a fair day's 
journey, his plan was to leave the servants 
in camp, and, mounting the spare nag, go 
upon voyages of discovery ; and the marvel 
is that he did not lose himself more often 
than he did. For magnificent as was the 
scenery, with its treescapes, its flowers, its 
gorges and waterfalls, there was always the 
danger of mistaking the way. 

Not very far off from a town, in a sweetly 
pretty glen, he did finally pitch his camp 
and tents. There was the town, as I say, 
although at the time he was not aware of it. 
Had he known he was so near to civilisation, 
he would, like any other gipsy, have just 
jogged on again. 

Alas! since the days of which I am 
writing, jog-trot bits of railways have 
spoiled much of this beautiful scenery, and 
the smoke from great factories has robbed 
even the orange groves of much of their 
sweetness and beauty. 

During this inland cruise Doddie was never 
one day out of sight of the Blue Mountains. 
They seemed to start up in front of him 
and face him wherever he went. 

One day when abroad, with his nag only 
for a companion, the sun became suddenly 
overcast, and the thunder began to roll 
close overhead, with most vivid flashes of 
lightning. 

Knowing what tropical storms are like, 
and that the rain would soon fall in torrents, 
he began to look about him for shelter, dis- 
mounting, and leading his horse by the 
bridle. 

He found himself almost immediately 
on a green and well-kept lawn, with a 
gravelled pathway leading up to a broad- 
verandahed white house. He was greatly 
surprised; fountains were playing over the 
grass and everything about the place 
looked thoroughly British, save the tropical 
flowers and palms. He had stopped, and 
felt half inclined to return to the shelter of 
some trees, when down the pathway came 
running an [Indian servant, who, sans 
cérémonie, took his horse and hurried off 
with it. 

" Run, sah," he cried. “Run up dere 
quickee foh true." 

He was pointing to the verandah. 

Doddie quickly did as told. A French 
window opened, and a lady, tall and graceful, 
and with the whitest hair he had ever seen, 
welcomed him into a beautiful drawing- 
room, furnished mostly. our hero seemed to 
think, with flowers and palms, A punkah 
was waving from the roof, and in a corner 
crouched a little nigger boy in a frock of 
cotton, quite East Indian style. 

When the white-haired lady had opened 
the casement window and bid the stranger 
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welcome, there floated out with her from 
the room not only the perfume of flowers, 
but the sweet voice of a girl raised in song, 
to the accompaniment of а rich-toned 
piano, 

She was not in the room, but among the 
palm-trees of one adjoining. 

Doddie simply sat down in the rocker the 
elderly lady had pointed to, and spoke never 
a word. How could he have done so with 
that simple and beautiful Scottish melody 
to the words of his own poct Burns falling 
on his ears ? 

There was an ominous lull in the storm 
now, but the music filled up the interval of 
silence : 

“Нег brow fs like the snawdrift, 
Her neck is like the swan, 

And her face it is the fairest 
That e'er the sun shone ou." 


À quick red flash of lightning and terrible 
peal of thunder, Then, like a little frightened 
pigeon, the singer rushed in and sank cower- 
ing on the sofa beside the lady. 

Oh! auntie, I'm so frightened ! “ 

." I ought to apologise for coming in so 
silently, and sitting here for minutes without 
speaking," said Doddie. * But how could I 
speak while an angel sang?“ 

The angel had not been aware of his 
presence till now, But she changed colour 
somewhat, though not awkwardly. 

Doddie rose, and so did both ladies. 

They call me Dr. Dod," he said rather 
shyly. “I am simply a Navy surgeon. 
Came up here in a little caravan. It is in 
camp somewhere near here. I’m sure [could 
not say where.“ 

The ladies were simply charming in their 
artlessness and simplicity. | 

“ Of course you will stay and dine. My 
husband will be home by sunset, But you 
could not go back through the wet woods 
to-night." 

“ГИ stay with all the pleasure in life, 
madam,” he replied, “on one condition. 
That your niece sings my favourite song 
again— Annie Laurie.’ ” 

" Ah! I see you are Scotch like our- 
selves, But my піссе will do so willingly." 

Some authors might say just here that 
the ice was broken. But there had never 
been any ice to break. And long before 
the evening, which was & happy one, was 
over, the conversation would have led a 
listener to believe they had been friends for 
many years. . 

Mr. Nelson himself was а sugar planter, 
and evidently wealthy, and Miss Hall, 
Doddie found out, was simply here on a 
Visit, 

If ever man fell in love at first sight, it 
was Doddie Lees With her light and 
graceful figure, her innocent but semi-sad 
eyes and smile, and her wealth of hair of 
the colour of a young chestnut, Miss Hall 
simply fascinated him. But, of course, her 
charm of manner had much to do with it. 

But come, I must belay ny yarning 
tackle. This is not meant for a love story, 
and into that it shall not degenerate. 

Yet—well, let the truth be told. Doddie 
was persuaded to shift his camp to a spot 


within a quarter of a mile from Mr. Nelson's 


beautiful bungalow, in order that, as Mr. 
Nelson said, they might know more of each 
other, as all true Scots should when meeting 
in a foreign land. 


(To be continued.) 
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UNSET found them still in the cleft. The 
darkness overshadowed them and the 
torrent rolled оп. They could hear it if they 
could not see it. No possibility was there 
of kindling a fire, for the driftwood had been 
8wept away and the trees within reach were 
saturated with moisture. 

The stars came out, large, lustrous, very 
clear, set like spangles in the long velvety 
strip that stretched above them; and, after 
a while, the moon glided over the edge of the 
barranca, and searched the depths with its 
silvery rays. Very beautiful was it, but they 
had no thoughts for its beauty. Their 
minds were centred upon the dying man. 
They welcomed its lizht when it fell within 
the niche, and they turned to look upon the 
pale face of the sufferer, which for a time had 
been hidden from them. More pallid than 
ever, and much more death-like, did he 
appear in the moonlight. His breath came 
and went laboriously, in short spasmodic 
gasps; his eyes were fixed upon Terence as 
if he would carry with him the image of his 
loved one when the curtain was finally 
drawn across the vision of his earthly life ; 
and the torrent rolled on. 

When the night was far advanced one ot 
the Indians looked out and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. The others, 
attracted by the cry, followed his example. 
The moon in its arching progress over the 
barranca was now dipping before them, and 
no longer throwing the shadow of the rock in 
front, but behind. Its beams were playing 
upon the rippling water—a side eddy of the 
main stream, which had run out and en- 
veloped their hiding place. It stretched 
from beneath the niche to the rocks in the 
distance, fifty feet or more, the current 
moving along the edge of it in a graceful 
curve, and flowing out again to join the 
roaring flood. They could gauge the depth 
of it, not only by the quietness of the water 
within the curve, but by the remembrance 
of their own descent before they could chmb 
into the cleft; and they realised that they 
were effectually shut in. ‘To swim it would 
be dangerous, to take Mike across it im- 
possible. 

The fear was that the water might con- 
tinue to rise, and force them from their 
shelter to the top of the rock. They might 
not be safe even there. "Their chief concern 
was for Mike. To save themselves they could 
take to the water if needs be, and struggle 
through the current to the side of the bar- 
тапса. They might be swept away, but, if 
the rock were submerged, they would have 
to risk it. But Mike could not take to the 
water, neither could they support him 
between them. A helpless burden he would 
be, and he would certainly perish before 
they could land him. 

They hoped that the flood had reached its 
height. It was now flowing across the whole 
breadth of the barranca. The rain which 
had fallen in the immediate vicinity could 
not have caused so great a flood. Far back 
in the mountains the downpour must have 
been tremendous. The torrent must have 
had an immense gathering-ground in the 
higher reaches, where the barranca fell back 
toward the long slopes of the Cortlilleras, or 
elae it could never have swollen to such 
gigantic proportions. For the remainder of 
the night they watched it anxiously, and 
when the morning dawned they were thank- 
ful to observe that it had ceased to rise. In 


& mighty flood it still ran on, but they were 
safe. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE LAST SACRAMENT. 


With the dawn Mike seemed to improve 
alittle. Hus breathing was less painful. He 
did not appear so death-like. The utter 
feebleness which had oppressed him during 
the night partially passed away. He was 
eisier —0 much easier that Terence began 
to hope he might recover after all. Will 
shared the hope; but Quiller and the Indians, 
and Mike himself, knew that it was merely 
the spurt of a dying flame. 

“it's hard to leave the bhoy, Quiller, so 
soon after findin' him." 

“You'll leave him to me, Mike." 

Sure!“ and an expression of gratitude 
crept into his eves. Then, after a pause, 
^ Yell be a father to him, Quiller, and thry 
to make up for my neglect ? ” 

Iwill.“ said Quiller, simply. 

“And my share o' the money—let wan 
half av it go to Will. The other half is for 
Terry.” 

Iss, Mike, I'll see to that.” 

“ And, Quiller, when ye git home find the 
wife if ye can, and tell her Pm gone. Say 
that Pm sorry. and ask her forgiveness for 
the long neglect av her. We were happy 
wance, Quiller," and his lip quivered, and a 
tear ran down his cheek, “ and a beautiful 
woman she was, ava—the light o' my eyes 
and the pride o’ my heart.” 

“TH find her if I can.” 

And help her?!“ 

“Tf she'll let me.“ 

“ Then І сап die aisy.” He was silent for 
some time, and then he said. Could ye say 
a bit av a prayer for me, Quiller ? ” 

“Tm no prayin' man, Mike, and never set 
up to be, though when I'm home to Meva- 
gissey I do generally put in an attendance 
or two at the Bryanites. No," he continued, 
shaking his head sadly, " 'twould be no 
manner o' use for me to try to say a prayer 
for e; but ГИ tell 'e what I'll do, if you 
do think 'twould comfort e don't mind 
sayin’ a hymn. That would come more 
natural like, and mebbe 'twould do 'e quite 
as much good." 


„Say the hymn then," returned Mike. 


Quiller composed his features, and recited . 


slowly and solemnly — 


“*Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.“ “ 


Through the whole hymn he went, in a 
chanting cadence, Mike eagerly listening and 
the whole company intent upon his words, 
The Indians did not understand them, but 
they gathered from Quiller's manner that 
the words were sacred and somehow related 
to Mike’s special need. 

“Why. Quiller,” said Mike, in surprise, 
when the recital was over. that is a prayer 
after all, and ye said ye couldn't say wan— 
& real prayer that might ha' been written 
just for me. What did ye взу ?—' While I 
breathe’ What is it, Quiller—that about 
the breath and the closing eyes?“ 

Quiller softly repeated : 


** While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eyes shall close in death.” 
Sure, and that’s where I am,” returned 
Mike. 


% Rock av Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myseif in Thee.“ 


What's the manin" av it, Quiller ? ” 

How can I tell 'e ?" said Quiller, con- 
fused, puzzled, put into such a corner as he 
had never been in before. I edn't a local, 
not I; and I never set much store o’ praych- 
in’; but I do think, Mike, et must be 


some'at like this. The * Rock of Ages’ be 
the Naviour, and the ` cleft for me ' what He 
did suffer when they nailed "n to the Cross, 
and the Let me hide’ be just shelterin' 
when the storm do come. Like it be here 
мі’ we at this present time. Mike, a shelterin’ 
i the cleft o' the rock. "Tis a poor fist of 
an explanation, Mike, but ‘tis the best I can 
do." 

And enough,” murmured Mike. “ Faith, 
and the manin's as plain as a praste could 
make it. FH bide in the clett.” 

Terence and Will had listened in silence 
to this conversation, They understood the 
drift of it, and, although it quite quenched 
their revived hope that Mike might even- 
tually recover, it reconciled them to the idea 
of his departure. 

There was a long pause, during which not 
a word was said, and the eyes of the whole 
company were steadfastly fixed upon the 
dying man. His breathing had become 
irregular and spasmodic again, and his eyes 
were growing filmy. They could see that he 
was quickly approaching the end. 

“ Is there anything else we can do for `e, 
Mike ? " asked Quiller, gently. 

“Fetch the praste," answered Mike, 
forgetting where they were, and feeling that 
he was on the point of departure. “TH 
make the confession, and take the blessed 
Sacrament." 

“Тһе padre's too far away, Mike.“ said 
Quiller. We cannot fetch "n. Keep your 
confession, and make it on the other side." 

“Then I cannot take the sacrament ? " 
inquired Mike, in a low whisper, faintly 
wondering. Sure, and уе not deny it 
me. 

How can we give it 'e, Mike? There 
edn't a man among us сап do that. Re- 
member," said Quiller, gently, “ we be a 
long way from the village, downi' the bottom 
o' the barranca, and. shut up by the flood in 
the cleft o' the rock." | 

“ Ay," said Mike, dimly realising their 
position. That's where Fl. bide—in the 
cleft o' the rock." Then, forgetting again, 
as his mind returned to his own need and to 
the faith he had been reared in, he murmured 
pathetically, “ I would dearly like to take 
the last sacrament.” | 

„Sure, and you shall,” responded Quiller 
suddenly, anxious to satisfy the longing of his 
dying friend. Twill be a bold thing to do, 
mebbe, and if we be wrong, well, we must 
trust to the good Lord to forgive us. We 
shall mean right, and, after all, that be the 
main thing.” He took the two lads aside 
and told them of an idea which had flashed 
into his mind. He asked them if they were 
willing to carry it out. With wondering 
eyes and bated breath they promised to 
assist him. Turning to Mike again he said : 
“ We have no priest here; but we have the 
lads—Terry, your own son, and Will, the 
least sinful o' the lot of us. and as well 
qualified to give it ’e as many a priest would 
be. We cannot do better "n that, Mike. 
Only common bread will it be, but I do 
reckon the bread they used at the first was 
common enough; and He who turned the 
water into wine ‘ll turn this water, the water 
o' the torrent at the foot o' the rock, into 
some'at more `n wine when you do come to 
taste it. Iss! we'll do it for 'e," but ee 
was too far gone to clearly comprehen d 
The longing was there, however, an 
Quiller hoped it would satisfy him. d 

The Indians gathered in a group IE 
watched the curious ceremony. ill too 
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a piece of bread and broke it, and moistened 
а portion in the water which Terence had 
dipped from the stream. ‘Terence stood by, 
with the cup in his hand. 

“The body o' the Lord Jesus, Mike, 
broken for you,” said Quiller, as Will passed 
the morsel between his lips ; and, as Terence 
presented the cup.“ The blood o' the Lord 
Jesus, Mike, shed for you." When he had 
received both, Quiller bowed his head, and 
the lads closed their eves, and, while the 
Indians lookel on reverently, he repeated 
once more, in slow and solemn tones, the 
hymn, * Rock of Ages.” 

A contented expression overspread the 
face of the sufferer. His wish had been met. 
He had not realised, perhaps, that no priest 
was present, and that the last sacrament 
had been administered to him in so informal 
a manner. He had received it, and that 
was enough. He gradually sank into a 
comatose condition and was quite oblivious 
to his surroundings. They thought he would 
not revive, but slowly sleep himself away. 
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An hour or so afterwards, however, he 
opened his eyes and gazed curiously about 
him. Terence was kneeling beside the 
stretcher and hiding the tears that were 
coursing down his cheeks. Will stood close 
by, with the tears brimming in his eyes, 
partly at the thought of Mike's departure 
and partly out of sympathy with Terence'a 
distress, Quiller, dry-eyed and serious, was 
bending over him, and the Indians, in a 
little group, were surveving the scene with 
that motionless placidity which was natural 
to them, expecting every moment that Mike 
would be drawing his last breath. Feebly 
raising his hand, as he took in the mean- 
ing of the situation, he placed it upon 
Terence’s head. The rush of the torrent 
reached his ears and penetrated to his failing 
brain. 

“ I shall cross the flood before ye," said 
he, turning his eyes upon Quiller. 

“The great flood, Mike—not this," re- 
turned Quiller. 

* Ау! the great flood. Ye'll meet me on 


(Tq be continued.) 
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the other side? and his eyes seconded the 
appeal. | 

* [ hope to, Mike," suppressing a sob with 
difficulty. 

“ And ye'll bring the bhoys along wid ye ? ” 
and his eyes grew larger and more tender in 
their appeal. 

“I will, God helpin' me," said Quiller, 
struggling to keep his composure. 

“‘Terry—yell bring Terry?“ and the 
pressure-of his hand increased upon the head 
of the son whom he loved. . 

" Don't 'e trouble about it, Mike. [I'll 
bring Terry—iss! For sure, I will.” 

“ I shall see him agin—faith ! I shall see 
him agin, on the other side," and he closed 
his eyes, His features seemed to settle sud- 
denly into an expression of perfect calm, the 
breath left him, and in an instant he was 
gone. Quiller lifted the hand from the head 
of the kneeling lad, and, as Terence wailed 
" Ochone!" he drew him away with a 


woman's gentleness and kissed him upon the 
brow. 


Author of “The Cruise of the * Herne," * My Holidays with Mac," etc. etc. 


UR programme was, after leaving Black 
Tor Copse, to go on to Great Links Tor, 
and then to lunch at the inn where Salvation 
Yeo slew the King of the Gubbins. As 
кооп as we left the wood I pointed out to 
Dickie that there was a serious obstacle, to 
wit, a mountain stream in flood. We were on 
the wrong side of the river, and there was not 
even a clapper bridge to help us. Swimming 
was hardly to be thought of. I begged 
Dickie to undress, to plunge into tho foain- 
ing torrent, and to carry me across on his 
shoulders, in consideration of which I 
undertook to take his togs over for him. He 
declined. There were thousands of stepping 
stones, most of them well under water, 
while the rest stopped short just where the 
torrent raged most furiously, and—there 
we were. So even Dickie was fairly done, 
beaten by a little stream which rises in 
Cranmere Pool, and, as he was not ready 
to walk up to the source in order to get 
round, we reluctantly cut the famous inn out 
of our programme aud returned the way we 
came. 

The trouble about the sandwiches began 
вооп after we started on the homeward 
Journey. To take out a healthy, hungry, 
growing lad far into the hills, and then to 
tell him that his lunch is several miles the 
other side of the Okement in flood is, to 
"Ay the best of it. shocking bad form. I 
did not conceal my sentiments, but I got 
no lunch. And that is the true and cir- 
Cumstantial account of how we did not go 
to the top of Great Links Tor. 

What shall we do to-day ?" asked 
Dickie next morning — shall we try the 
Moor again?“ 

" Thank you, no," T answered; “I fear 
that the rivers may be in flood.“ 

There's a very nice air, sir," came a 
Voice from the kitchen. 

| Thank you, Mrs. Biddecombe," said 

ickie. “ Then we will go to Launceston.” 

When you have taken the early train to 

unceston, and have seen the castle, 
the church, and the little town, and have 
ortified the inner man with a meal of 

rnish cream (not Devonshire imitation 
stuff), you may be ready to walk home. So 
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were we. The one-inch map, now dried, 
and rather forlorn in appearance, did not 
go far enough west, so we had to rely ona 
small-scale map from a guide-book to keep 
us off the high road. That is the tip for 
an enjoyable walk; keep off the high roads. 
If there is a side track or a path, take it; 
never mind where you get to, you are certain 
to have a good walk. 

We had to follow the road for a short 
distance at first, because we had no map 
at all that ran into Cornwall, but we crossed 
into Devon and a map simultaneously, 
at Poulston Bridge, two miles out of 
Launceston. Poulston Bridge is interest- 
ing. If you stand on the bridge and look 
over the wall you can see that the river— 
the Tamar—has changed its course within 
comparatively modern times, and that 
the process is still going on. 

There are two bridges, one some thirty or 
more yards beyond the other. The older 
bridge, tne one nearest to Launceston, is 
not over the nver at all, but has a green 
field beneath it. The water flows under a 
newer bridge farther to the east. But even 
now the river is not content, It has eaten 
into its eastein bank beyond the new bridge, 
and has to circle round and to turn back 
on its course to get under the arch. Unless 
some special protective measures are under- 
taken, a third bridge will have to be built 
before long. 

After crossing the river we went up a long 
hill to Lifton Down (there is a good joke 
in that, about the hill, and lift em up, but I 
cannot quite work it in for you), and then 
we left the hard high road for the lanes. 
All roads seemed to lead to Broadwood 
Widger—with a big Broadwood and a little 
Widger, because the sign-posts had not 
sullicient space on them for both words 
in full-sized letters. After а time the 
Widger was dropped altogether, and then 
we passed Broadwood church, up on a low 
hill away to the left. At Bratton Clovelly 
we lunched (the usual) and then tramped 
on to Maindea. Hereabouts we met a 
herd of cattle, fearsome beasts which, 
however, were far more alarmed than we 
were, and which altogether declined to pass 


us in the narrow lane. A mild attempt on 
our part to efface ourselves in the hedge 
led only to disaster. One young and 
skittish beast disapproved во greatly of the 
appearance we presented that he climbed 
a steep bank, burst through the hedge, and 
galloped across the open country beyond. 
His companions thereupon decided to 
follow suit, and the drover, a smart young 
Devonian with two dogs and a temper 
looked unutterable things at us, and went 
after them. As we seemed to be more 
hindrance than help," we left him to 
collect his scattered herd and went on 
our way. Soon afterwards we arrived on 
familiar ground, and a brisk walk took us 
into Okehampton. 

“ Мас, my boy,” began Dickie, а couple 
of mornings later, “the rain hag ceased 
and the wind is in the north-east. Will you 
take me to see the Atlantic ? ” 

i в prena there is a nice air,” I 
answered. What do уо 
Biddecombe ? ” db s 
. On. there is a very nice air this morn. 
ing, sir.” 

„ Well, then, sparkle up with the coffee 
à 5 please, Mrs. B., and we will catch the 

The 8.17 puffed steadily along Broad. 
bury Ridge and turned south at Halwill 
Junction to Launceston. After Launceston 
came the true Cornish names, Egloskerry 
Tresmeer, and finally Camelford. 

At Camelford a “ well-appointed con- 
veyance " awaited us, according to con- 
tract, and, as there was not a full comple- 
ment of passengers, and no fat men at all, 
the horses took us over tlie country in fine 
style. The first thing that we noticed was 
that the tops of all the trees and hedges, 
and even the taller ferns, were brown and 
withered, as if a blight had passed over them 
from the west. 

* Tuesday's gale," said our driver, laconi- 
cally, “ did all this. Big seas, too." 

He referred to the great gale and storm 
which had swept over the country at the 
beginning of the week, and of which we 
had some experience in our day on Dart- 
moor when we got wet through. 
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We came to the head of a deep valley, 
at the bottom of which a stream rippled 
along its course, Tne road gave a turn 
and we commenced the descent of à winding 
hill which seemed to have no end. At оле 
corner the road turued во sharply back on 
itself that the“ well-appointed conveyance " 
considered seriously whether it would not 
throw us over the bank into the valley 
below. But equilibrium was maintained, 
and your Mac remains to tell the story. We 
had reached Boscastle. 

Ever been to Boscastle? NO? Then 
go next year; that is, this year by the time 
you read this. You have been? ‘Then go 
again. It is worth repeating. 

Tne little stream, in whose valley the 
houses cluster, runs through the tiny 
harbour into the sea, Two quays shut out 
the Atlantic breakers, and afford shelter 
for half a dozen small boats. Beyond the 
quays the blue water, flecked with white 
foam, swirls round the two great masses of 
rock which stand up, black and majestically 
gloomy, like sentinels guarding the entrance 
to the harbour. A hundred yards beyond 
another huge mass of rock forms an islet, 
almost hiding the harbour mouth from 
observation from the seaward side. There 
із no beach: the black eliffs rise straight 
out of deep water, and the sea can be 
reached only by boat from the harbour. or 
by a two-hundred foot dive from a head- 
land. [t isjust the sort of place the Pirates 
of Penzance might have chosen for their 
inaccessible lair, 

" We must see more of this coast," said 
Dickie. uttering my thoughts as well as 
his own. Our coach goes on to Tintagel 
three hours hence; why should we not 
walk along the cliffs and rejoin it there ? 
This is altogether too fine to miss. But we 
will lunch first. Do not be alarmed.” 

So we began with a real Cornish lunch, 
and, following the instruction on the vessel 
in which it was served to ep yersel tu craim, 
we disposed of quite a respectable quantity 
of it before setting off on our walk. 

No, L shall not describe it to you. It is 
always the way when you come to the best 
bits. Dickie won't let me be what he 
calls flippant, when we get to something 
really good. There was a glorious succession 
of beautiful coves, walled in by precipitous 
rocks, with detached islets pointing their 
blunt noses upwards from the water, 
which broke upon them in white foam. The 
gea was smooth, but there was a gentle 
swell, just enough to cause the waves to 
break, where they met the rocks, not 
harshly and angrily, but quietly and grace- 
fully, as if they knew it was a summer day 
and we were looking on. The blue faded 
into grey near the horizon, and far, far 
beyond that was the nearest land, America. 

* But you did not see America,” objected 
Dickie, when he read this. 

“Never said I did. This is merely a 
flight of the imagination. Don't you see 
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how much more picturesque it all seems 
when you put in something about America ? ” 

We came to a fine rock window, with a 
beautiful view out to sea, and revelled in 
that; we ascended and descended the hills, 
ever admiring some feature or another. 
We met a lady who had lost her way, and 
had got so completely mixed up that she 
could not remember the name of the place 
at which she was staying—it was beyond 
Tintagel, at Tre , but what the 
ticular ` tre " was she could not tell us. 

There were a lot of tre-s in that part of 
the country, but there was not much wood 
all the same. 

We next came upon the Rocky Valley, 
where a rivulet finds its way to the sea 
down a precipitous ravine, and the salt 
waves rush up the little canon to meet jt. 
There are corners among the rocks, just 
where sea and stream meet, whore vou can 
pienie, paddle, explore, read. or dream 
according to taste. We could not picnic, 
because we had no grub, so I explored while 
Dickie dreamed. Another short walk 
brought us into "Tintagel, where King 
Arthur's stronghold still defies the waves. It 
stands high up on a mass of rock which 
is almost an island, being connected with 
the mainland only by a narrow ridge, along 
the top of which runs the path. After 
crossing this ridge we climbed the rock 
until we reached the castle itself. It 
looked as if, before the days of artillery, 
a score of men placed in Tintagel castle 
could have defied an army, so long as their 
provisions held out. 

But the castle, interesting though it 
undoubtedly is, is not the most interesting 
thing at Jintagel. There are some wonder- 
ful caves, down by the beach in a little cove. 
One of them, said to have been the freehold 
of a certain gentleman named Merlin, who 
went in for arts and mysteries in the days 
of King Arthur, runs right under the pro- 
montory on which the castle stands, and is 
open at both ends. "The sea at high tide 
washes far up into the cave, but when the 
water is low you can go through the cavern 
from one end and watch the waves rolling 
in at the other. What our friend Merlin 
did at spring tides is not quite clear, but 
I fear that his furniture must have been 
affected by damp. Possibly his magic was 
invoked to help him, and he dwelt upside 
down, suspended from the roof. 

Then there is another cave, also starting 
from the beach and running under a jutting 
hill When we explored it the seaward 
end was under water, with the exception of 
the very top of the cave, into which the 
light streamed, and, being reflected from the 
blue waves that were dashing into the 
cavern, produced some wondrous colour 
effects in its depths. 

We left "intagel in the evening very 
much in love with all that we had seen, and 
returned by our coach to Camelford station. 
The road was narrow, and the hills were 


par- 


almost alarminelv steep. but our driver | 
steered us successfully past coaches, waggons, | 
and light carts, down one hill and then up | 
another. We had a lorg climb of perhaps 
a couple of miles, right up a valley by an 
old mine, where the ferns ard vegetation 
have grown over the waste heaps, and the | 
walls of built-up stone on either side look 
like the portals of ruined castles, Just | 
as Dickie was getting quite sentimental : 
about the beauties of the drive, a lady who | 


was sitting behind him brought him up with 
а jerk. 


" Look at those lovely ferns,” she said. | 
* T always do admire the poly phones." 

When he had done squirming he mumbled, | 
“ Mrs. Malaprop does not seem to know the 


difference between Polypodium vulgare and | 
а gramophone,” { 

“Ah,” she continued,“ next year T shall 
go to some place where it is all flat and 
sandy. You get no rest if you come to a 
place like this. We live in Worcestershire. 
and we came to Cornwall for a change, but 
it is so hilly and tiring that we shall never 
come here again. 1 think Southend 
much nicer." 

" Do you live anywhere near Rickmans- 
worth? ' asked the lady whom she was 
addressing, to whom " down in the shires ” 
seemed to apply to all places except the 
home counties. 

Well, that is the sort of people they were, 
stick, stark, staring mad, | thought. Yet | 
I suppose they tried to learn geography at 
&chool. Of course, you fellows all know | 
where Rickmansworth is, eh ? 

We reached Camelford station safely. and, 
as we steamed off, the evening sun lighted | 
up the Cornish hills, Brown Willy standing 
up prominently in the distance. When we 
got home Dickie told me. 

He had bad a letter the evening before. 
but he had bottled it up until our excursion | 
was over, Now he said that our holiday 
was over and that we must return to London 
next day. 
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Why, you disgraceful old swindler,” I 
said, “ we have four whole days left. Be- | 


in 


sides, am I not treating you? Do you 
think the tin won't hold out ? "' : 
“Dont get excited," was his reply. 


“Weighty matters demand my presence, 
elsewhere, You will have to stay here by 
yourself if you don't like to come home. 

I am going." 

And that was all the explanation he 

would give mo, I called him all the names | 
I could think of, and many more besides. 
I ridiculed his “ weighty matters." I told 
him that the world would still go round, 
even if he remained on Dartmoor. But it 
was all useless. Dickie had made up his 
mind, and, when he does that, he is as p!g- 
headed as a mule. 

So there it is, and, instead of 

(To be continued), 
the printer will have to put 
{THE END.] 
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THE ARREST OF 


A TALE 


I: the month of February, 1905, I еп. 
rolled myself а member of the Royal 
North-West Mounted Police Force, in the 
town of Regina, the capital of the then 
North-West Territories. Nearly everyone has 
heard of this famous force, who police the 
whole of the North- West Territories, from the 
Manitoba boundary-line on the east to the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, the United 


“BUMBLE BEE”: 


OF ADVENTURE AMONG RED INDIANS. 


States boundary-line on the south, and the 
Arctic Ocean on the north. The Prince of 
Wales, on his recent trip to Canada, said that 
it is the finest police force in the world, and 
he honoured them by having them as his 
own body-guard during his stay there. 

For the first three or four months I was 
stationed in the town of Regina, the head- 
quarters of the whole force, where I was put 


through my training. It is there that the 
recruits are taught to ride well in the immense 
riding-school, which has turned out some 
of the best and most daring riders in the 
world. Foot drills are also performed, as 
also are musketry and revolver training and 
practice. 

After I had completed my training I was 
transferred to the little town of Macleod, 
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just east of the Rocky Mountains—a town 
of about 2,000 inhabitants then. It is sur- 
rounded by a very fine ranching and farming 
district, and there are several Indian Reser- 
vations in the surrounding district. 

AM this Southern Alberta country was 
formerly the home of the great Blackfoot 
race of Red Indians; consequently there are 
more Indians in this part of Canada than in 
any other district, and the duty of the 
Mounted Police here is mostly among theso 
Indians. 

About eighty miles to the north of Macleod 
is the great. Blackfoot Reservation. To the 
west, the Stony Indians live, as do the 
Peigans; and to the south and east runs 
the great Blood Indian Reservation, which 
is nearly forty miles long and twenty miles 
wide. It wason this reserve that the follow- 
ing amusing incident occurred. 

[ had only been stationed at Macleod 
about six weeks when I received the order 
to pack up my kit апа proceed to a station 
called Stand-Off, having been transferred to 
that place. 

Stand-Off is situated on the west boundary 
of the Blood Reserve, and is about twenty- 
two miles south of Macleod, which is the 
nearest town. 

1 arrived there lato in the afternoon, and 
found it to be a very comfortable little 
station, there being a sergeant in charge, 
and another constable, making the tota! 
strength of the station three, in ludin 
myself, and we got along fine together, both 
of my chums being very decent sort of felluws. 
There are, of course, stations on the other 
boundaries of this immense reserve, as all 
large reserves are surrounded by police 
detachmenta. 

I remained at Stand-Off for about ten 
months, and during my stay thero I had 


many exciting and amusing adventures , 


amongst the red men. 

It was about half-past eleven. one winter's 
night, when the other constable and myself 
were having a quiet little game together ; 
the sergeant being busy down.stairs in the 
office, making up his reports of the дау з 
work, when we heard a very loud banging 
at the downstairs door. 

I went down to see who the caller was at 
that late hour of the night, and on opening 
the door in stalked a big. long, lanky buck 
Indian, and in with him came the horrible 
smell of strong rye whisky. 

I could tell at once the fellow was under 
the intluence of liquor, so I promptly arrested 
him then and there, and led him upstairs 
to the barrack room to hcar what he had to 
say for himself, and why he had come 80 
foolishly to the police station when he was 
drunk, as it is a very serious offence in 
Canada for an Indian to get drunk, or even 
have intoxicating liquor in his possession. 
and it is one of the chief duties of the Mounted 
Police to stop this liquor traffic with the 
Indians. 

The law provides that any person giving 
any kind of intoxicating liquor to an Indian 
shall be heavily fined or otherwise very 
severely punished; but the Indians are 
very cunning, and try all sorts of schemes 
and dodges to get the “fire water, аз 
whisky is known among them, and in spite 
of all the precautions taken to prevent them 
from getting it, they do occasionally manage 
to obtain it, generally through the medium 
of the half.breeds, who, unfortunately, are 
allowed to purchase, and also to drink, 
whisky. These are a source of great trouble 
on account of this, but are very severely 
punished when caught giving the fire 
water " to the red man. 

Our visitor was very excited, and could 
only talk very little English, most of which 
was swear words (unfortunately this 
is generally the case when these Indians try 
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to talk English). He was trying to explain 
something about a person shooting a revolver. 
for he kept making signs with his foretinger, 
pointing it out like a pistol, and he kept say- 
ing " bang, bang" ; he then produced a 
cartridge belt, which was full with the excep- 
tion of two rounds. 

We now began to think that he had shot 
gome one, as he mentioned the name of some 
Indians down the river, about five miles 
from the station; во, coupling the signs of 
shooting and the names of the Indians 
together, we came to the conclusion that 
some one must have been shot. Our inter- 
preter. who was generally at the station, was 
away this night on a visit to hia friends, so 
we could not understand very well. as not one 
of us police could speak the Indian dialect. 

Leaving the Indian with the other con- 
stable, thesergeant and myself saddled up our 
horses, and, taking an Indian scout with us 
—these scouts are employed by the Mounted 
Police to assist in the work amongst the 
Indians-—we proceeded as fast as possible 
to the Һоме of the Indian whose name had 
been coupled with the shooting. 

We were not long before we arrived there ; 
the night being coll, we did not waste any 
time. In some bushes near the house we 
could see some figures crouching. On ex- 
amination we found them to be the Indian’s 
wife and family; the woman was very 
excited and tried very hard to explain some- 
thing to us ; however, we could make neither 
head nor tail of what she said, so we wasted 
no more time speaking to her. 

Going into the house we found all was in 
darkness, and the place smelt horribly of bad 
whisky. The sergeant struck a light, and we 
fully expected to see a scene of some awful 
tragedy, but we did not. Lighting a lamp 
that was leaning up against the side of the 
wall, and looked very much like as if it had 
been struck with a boot, the top of the lamp 
glass being broken off, we found there was 
no one in the room, but we could hear a 
noise as if some one was breathing heavily 
in an adjoining room. This room we now 
entered, the sergeant holding the lamp. 

On the bed lay the owner of the house, the 
Indian we expected to see dead—he was 
horribly drunk. Knowing this fellow had a 
very bad reputation when he was in liquor, 
we handcuffed him as he lay on the bed in his 
stupor. 

Presently he commenced yawning, and 
tried to stretch his arms, but he could not 
on account of his hands being handcuffed. 
He gazed around with his bleary eyes. and 
gaw the sergeant and myself sitting down 
near by waiting for him to recover. Suddenly 
he jumped up. and raised his manacled 
hands above his head as if to strike one ot 
us, Quick as а flash the sergeant's arm 
shot out and over went the Indian. He got 
on to his feet again and started to laugh, 
and asked us if we had arrested some other 
Indians he gave us the names of, who ap- 
peared to have joined him in this drinking 
bout. He gave us the names of two other 
Indians who, he gaid, were also drunk with 
him. 

The sergeant then gave me orders to take 
the scout with me and go and arrest these 
other two beauties, while he remained with 
the one we had just arrested. These two 
lived about three miles down the reserve. 
Jumping on to our horses, we were not long 
in reaching their shack. Dismounting, 
gave the scout orders to remain just out- 
side the door, while I went inside to make 
the arrest of these two men. 

Al was perfectly quiet when I entered. 
There was a smal! lamp burning dimly in one 
corner of the little room, and several persons 


. were lying in the corners fast asleep. 


Walking from one person to the cther 
to find the two men I was after, I tripped 
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overa pail orsomething, which madean awful 
clattering noise, waking about three of the 
sleepers up—two old squaws (women) and a 
boy. Two Indians lying huddled together 
in one corner I particularly noticed did not 
wake up. On taking the covering off them, 
I discovered my man, Mr. Bumble Bee," 
and his friend, both looking a nice pair. 

The squaws were now inquiring of me what 
my business was in their home, disturbing 
their peaceful slumbers at that hour of the 
night, although they must have guessed it 
was “ Bumble Beo" and his friend who 
brought me there. І simply pointed to the 
two lying on the floor, and that seemed to 
satisfy them. 

I then roused up the two Indians, which, 
by the way. was no easy matter, and told them 
thev were both under arrest for obtaining 
and partaking of intoxicating drink, telling 
them at the same time to put on what little 
clothes they had taken off and come with me 
to the station. They both became very 
surly, and were very slow at making any 
signa of moving. This did not improve 
my temper, which I was quickly losing; so 
I grabbed hold of Bumble Bee " by the 
shoulder. and dragged him to his feet. telling 
him to hurry up and get dressed, as 1 hadn't 
come to stay with him for the winter. 

Evidently the squaws and the rest of the 
inhabitants of the household did not approve 
of my actions, for one caught hold of the 
back of my coat and pulled me back. This 
was more than I could stand, so I swung 
round sharply, which sent the fat old squaw 
sprawling. ‘This put the rest in an up- 
roar, and I began to think that things were 
beginning to look very serious for me alone, 
in this shack with two drunken Indians 
and a lot of hostile squaws. 

Taking no notice of the exclamations of 
the crowd, [turned my attentions to Bum- 
ble Bee " and his friend, and the best way of 
getting them out of the shack, which, at the 
time, looked no easy matter. 

Suddenly I was seized from behind and 
thrown heavily on to the floor, and a heavy 
body fell on top of me. I struggled desper- 
ately with the person who was holding me 
down, who turned out to be one of the fat 
squaws. I managed to get on to my side 
after a great deal of wriggling and struggling, 
and was gradually forcing her off me when 
down I was crashed again with another 
squaw across my legs. With these two on 
the top of me, I was pinned to the ground and 
helpless, but I continued to struggle with 
them; it seemed no use, however—I was 
firmly fixed. 

At last I managed to free my right arm, 
and a good thought flashed through my 
mind at the same time—their hair. As quick 
as the thought had entered my head, with 
my free arm I seized the one nearest my arm 
by her long. black, braided hair, and gave it 
a sharp jerk. She yelled, and jumped to 
her feet. This was the opportunity I was 
waiting for, as it did not take me long, 
when the weight was off my chest, to free 
myself from the one who was sitting on my 
legs, and I was soon on to my feet again. 

The male occupants, so far, had done 
nothing but look on, but the excitement of 
secing me down was too much for them, 
and they became very threatening, and were 
closing on me. | 

They were a little too slow, for I whipped 
out my heavy Colt revolver and held them up. 
They stood dumfounded now, and looked 
like a lot of frightened sheep on seeing the gun. 

I ordered the whole outfit of them into 
the other room of the shack, and securely 
fastened the door. then once more turned my 
attention to the two Indians I had come to 
arrest. Handcuffing them together as they 
lay in their half- azed condition on the 


floor. I roused them up with the aid of a little 
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cold water (half the contents of a full pail of 
water that was kept for drinking purposes 
in the shack), when they sobered up remark- 
ably quickly, but there was not much fight 
left in them when they discovered that they 
were very securely handcuffed together. 
I ordered them outside, and handed them 
over to the scout, who, I found, was peace- 
fully leaning up against the fence that ran 
round the house, calmly smoking a cigarette, 
and he appeared to have been like thia the 
whole time I was having the wrestling 
match inside the shack. On asking him if 
he had heard anything of what was going 
on inside, he dolefully shook his head in true 
Indian style, making signs that he bad heard 
or seen nothing. 

Leaving my two prisoners in his charge, 
I returned to the shack to have a final look 
around, and let the rest of the occupants out 
of the room in which I had locked them. 
They were quiet by now, and saw it was no 
use making any further disturbance. They 
explained that they were very sorry for what 
had happened. I gave them a very severe 
lecture, and left the shack to take my two 
prisoners to the place where I had left the 
sergeant and his prisoner. 

Having no rig or horses to drive with, my 
two men were obliged to walk. They were 


Ни may be displayed in many spheres 
of life; but there are certain kinds of 
employment which give greater scope than 
others for courage and daring of the kind 
that captivates the imagination of even 
the superficial and undiscerning. Hazard. 
endurance, responsibility, danger ever- 
impending—these are the environment of 
heroism, its nursery, and its opportunity. 

Even among those callings which are 
generall admitted to be heroio, there are 
different grades. But whether it be for the 
sailor or the soldier, the miner or the 
ralwayman, or others less well-known, 
though perhaps no less worthy, our admira- 
tion is always ready to be given. 

Every engine-driver is not a hero, but they 
all at least have the fitting environment, and 
many of them have put to their credit 
deeds of which any soldier might be proud. 
An engine-driver has not become what he is 
їп a дау ; nor was ever driver entrusted with 
his hand upon the lever and a train behind 
him without first undergoing training and 
trials. The engine-driver has served long 
years of apprenticeship in gaining ex- 
perience in the lower branches of work 
connected with locomotives. 

As every engine-driver was once a fireman, 
во every fireman may be regarded as а 
potential engine-driver. He is a driver in 
the making. A fireman has no doubt 
duties and work all his own which are in- 
dispensable, but they also become illumined 
with a reflected glory when performed in 
conjunction with an engine-driver's work. 
Indeed, the fireman is almost unthinkable 
apart from the engine-driver ; the one is the 
correlative of the other. 

_One wonders whether it was pressure of 
Circumstances, or fate, or choice, that first 
led the locomotive fireman to enter this 
calling. Was he, as it were, “ baptised 
with fire" * Was his godfather a Titan, or 
was it from Tartarus that the guide of his 
destiny hailed ? From his earliest days, 


on his becoming an engine- 


and throughout ye 
the ideal of becoming з 
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none too steady on their legs at ſirst. but 
the night was very cold, and this seemed to 
revive them somewhat, and Ьу the time they 
had marched about a quarter of a mile, they 
were going along well. 

On reaching the shack where the sergeant 
was with his prisoner, we found the Indian 
had recovered himself somewhat, and was 
talking excitedly with the sergeant. He 
laughed when he saw my two prisoners 
march in, as they had been in this “ fire- 
water drinking bout together, and I think 


THE “UNDERSTUDY "- 
A LOCOMOTIVE FIREMAN. 


By James SCOTT. 


when he stood and watched the trains pass, 
and afterwards played at trains " 


father's back yard, his mind has been set 
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he was rather pleased to see that he was not 
the only one who had been caught. 

Had “Bumble Вее” and his friend not 
been arrested this night, they would have been 
arrested very soon after, as it is the nature 
of most of the Indians to give one another 
away in a case of this kind, and our first 
prisoner would very likely have given these 
two away. 

We procured a rig and horse, and drove 
our men to the station, where we safely 
shackled them for the night. 
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engine remained before him, luring him on, 
buoying him up, and encouraging him to 
perseverance and devotion to duty. In 
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„ He gloried in his blackness.” 


many cases, the ideal is realised to the full ; 


himself. 


During the whole of his apprenticeship, 
ears of toil as & fireman, 
driver of an express 


driver one day 


in many others it is not. Many a fireman 
remains a fireman to the end of his days. 
But even so, his ideal has not been without 
its purpose and its profit. 
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The fireman has no Alma Mater,” except 
the locomotive workshops and the engine- 
shed. As a child, he knew the engine-shed 
only as the place where the engines sleep.” 
Now he enters its precincts feeling that at 
last he is making a start towards becoming 
an engine-driver. He soon becomes as black 
as any of the black squad," and he glories 
in his blackness, a8 a warrior in his scars. 

At first, everything is novel and wonder- 
ful, but after he has had played upon him 
every trick which his fellow-employees can 
devise, he settles down to stern work. 
Usually it is hard, and is frequently very 
nauseous. Choked-up furnaces and dirty 
boilers have to be cleaned out, and many 
a scald and bruise and wetting he gets at 
such tasks. 

Loose bolts have to be tightened, broken 
ones replaced, clogged workings relieved, 
bars scraped, and everything cleaned and 
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to the water-tank. And he dreams the while 
that some day will find him no longer 
thirled to the depot, but upon the freer, 
fuller life of service " on the road." He 
knows he will have to rough it there, and 
that long hours and hazardous tasks will be 
his portion. Yet the anticipation of the 
thrilling sense of fast locomotion and 
momentary change, the risks and the 
responsibilities which crowd even a fire- 
man's life, makes the blood of the humble 
cleaner pulse quickly through his veins. 

lf you have never travelled on an engine, 
you must at least have stood many a time 
on a railway bridge when a train passed. 
In the “cab” of the engine you see the 
driver at his post, his hand on the lever. 
The fireman is also at his, and he is on the 
outlook and keenly alive. If it be at night, 
you may see amid the enveloping smoke 
the dark figures of these two men lit up by 


Changing Tablets by hand on a through train. 
polished. In short, he has to perform the 


none too attractive duties of a cleaner.” 
Grimy and tired, and at war with himself 
and his surroundings, he often feels ; yet his 
trials are endured with fortitude. For, is he 
not unde-going the probation through which 
every engine-driver of honoured name has 
passed ? The better his service now, he 
remembers, the sooner will he be promoted to 
the road.“ 

Undoubtedly, there lies the beginning of 
the fascination—the endless, panoramic, 
exciting "road." Like the prairie to the 
hunter, or the ocean to the sailor, so is the 
iron road, with its double thread of glancing 
steel, to the man on a locomotive. Whilst 
he is still a cleaner, he covets every oppor- 
tunity of driving the engines that come into 
the yard, though it be only to shunt 
them from one line on to another, or into 
the shed, or upon the turn-table, or along 


the lurid glare of the furnace. The flames 
from it, which seem to roll at their very 
feet, hint at some Inferno over which 
two Furies preside. Yet they are only 
two serious-faced men earning their bread 
by hard toil in working a locomotive engine. 

In daylight, the fireman’s eye searches the 
track ahead as far as he can see, with every 
curve of the line which brings it within the 
fireman’s range of sight from his side of the 
engine. He notices the signals, as well as 
distances, and crossings, and various land- 
marks, thereby acting as a check upon the 
driver. The two men speak seldom, partly 
because conversation is difficult on account 
of the noise of the machinery, but also 
because it is not necessary—a nod, or glance, 
or the motion of a finger or a hand, being 
& more rapid and convenient exchange of 
thought. 


The fireman has, however, many other 


duties to attend to. The boiler gauge 
must be carefully watched, and water has 
regularly to be run into the boiler from the 
tank. The steam-pipe for heating the 
carriages, the sand-box for sanding“ 
slippery rails, the communication cord from 
the carriages, are amongst the things that 
are under his care. 

The stoking of the furnace is the heaviest 
part of the fireman's duty. and the one 
which is, of course, distinctively his own. 
When the engine is straining at the utmost 
tension on a steep gradient, the fireman 
must ply his shovel at frequent intervals. 
There is just room in the cab for him to 
turn, and he swings himself round between 
tender and furnace with each shovelful 
of coals, while the driver opens and shuts 
the furnace door as each shovelful is thrown. 

Nor may the feeding of the voracious 
furnace be done in haphazard fashion ; if it 
were, disastrous results might follow. 
Quickly though the coals are thrown, they 
have to ће“ placed,” and for that a practised 
hand and eye are required. 

In summer, the heat in the cab is 
stifling, although the breeze which the 
motion of the engine makes tempers the 
heat somewhat. Yet the same airiness 
makes the cab a very cold place in 
winter, and even proximity to the furnace 
does not make it much warmer, for the heat 
of the furnace is partly drawn away from the 
cab. The fireman cannot choose his 
conditions, however, and his work must be 
done in cold or warmth, in light or dark, in 
fog, rain, or sunshine. 

Where watering-troughs are provided in 
the centre of the railway track, it is the fire- 
man's duty to manipulate the apparatus by 
which the tank in the tender is retilled, and 
as this is done without the speed of the train 
being reduced, great care and promptitude 
are demanded. Usually watering tanks are 
provided at stations, and then, when neces- 
sary, the fireman must climb upon the tender 
to take in the supply of water. 

On railways where the tablet system of 
train-signalling is used (i.e. on single lines) 
it falls to the fireman to exchange tablets 
with the signalmen in charge of each section 
of the line traversed. When the train 18 
running at high speed, he exchanges tablets 
by means of the apparatus affixed to the 
side of the engine. But when the train 
passes the signal cabin or station compara- 
tively slowly, the fireman leans as far out 
of the cab as he can, and while with one 
hand he holds the tablet-ring or hoop, which 
is caught by the signalman, with the other 
arm held hookwise he catches upon it the 
tablet-ring held out to him by the signalman. 

The fireman has also part of the oiling of 
the engine to do, and sometimes for this 
purpose he must proceed to the front of the 
engine, even when in motion, walking along 
a narrow footplate and holding on by a 
handrail. He must also attend to the 
lighting and placing of the lamps on the 
engine. He must burnish the levers and 
other parts of the machinery, and keep the 
windows, benches, floor, and everything 1n 
and about the cab clean. Under his 
control also is the strong hand-brake which 
acts upon the wheels of the tender. If he 
be a fireman on the engine of a goods train, 
he will have to spend many an hour working 
this brake during shunting operations, and 
communicating to the driver with wearying 
monotony the signals he receives from the 
shunters or pointsmen. 

When his engine has to be coupled or 
uncoupled, or when the brake hosepipe on 
the engine has to be connected or dis- 
connected, it is often the fireman who does 
it. When the train is stationary, there are 
only the ordinary risks in doing this; but 
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it becomes more perilous when the train is 
in motion. 

If he happens to be fireman on the fore- 
most of two engines on a train which is 
approaching the station at which his engine 
(the “ pilot ") is to be detached without 
stopping or reducing the speed of the train, 
the manœuvre is as follows: The driver of 
the pilot engine partly shuts off steam во ав 
to slacken the coupling, and at the right 
moment the fireman of the second engine, 
whohas meantime gone to the front of it, 
releases the coupling ; thia done, the pilot 
engine is immediately forged ahead at a 
higher rate of speed than the train, and 
runs on to a “ loop” line, in time to admit 
of the “ points being shifted, thus enabling 
the train to proceed without loss of a 
moment's time. The passengers on the train 
know nothing of what has transpired, how- 
ever, nor have they valued the intrepidity 
of the fireman who played so important and 
hazardous a part in the manœuvres. 

A fireman must be a man of quick resource, 
for is he not soon to be in command of an 
engine himself ? Many a time have accidents 
been averted through the intelligent asgist- 
ance rendered by a fireman. He is ready to 
plan and to consult with his '' chief," who, 
if he be a wise man, will not slight the sug- 
gestions made to him. Many an unrecorded 
act of bravery stands to the credit of a 
fireman. 

For example, if you had been at а certain 
terminus some years ago, when а particular 
train arrived, you would have been astonished 
to see the fireman standing in the very front 
of the engine. He had his knee pressed 
against the front of the broken door beneath 
the funnel, keeping the door shut. For 
many miles he had in that way kept the door 
in position, while smoke and sparks flew 
around him, and had thus enabled the engine 
to bring the train-load of passengers to their 
journey's end! 

Between the driver and his “ mate ii 
there is generally a good understanding. 
The fireman respects and obeys the direc- 
tions of his chief as loyally as any soldier his 
superior officer. Each knows the other's 
mettle, and neither is independent of the 
other's service. The fireman must yield the 
palm on the point of experience, but both 
of them are brave men. 

Let us go again and watch them start with 
the "express." The fireman has already 
been more than an hour on duty, preparing 
for the journey, and is busy with final pre- 
parations amid the hissing sound of escaping 
steam. Тһе driver stands on the platform 
beside the engine waiting the signal to start. 
At length it is given, and the driver nods to 


his mate. The latter blows the whistle 
and opens the “throttle,” and the train 
moves away. The driver meantime has 
gravely mounted the engine with a last 
glance at the train behind, and then, with a 
dignity all his own, assumes the command. 
Then in imagination we follow the train (in 
the words of Mrs. Browning’s poem) through 


“The liberal open country and the close, 
And sbot through tunnels, like a lightning wedge 
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By great Thor-hammets driven through the rock, 

Which, quivering through the intestine blackness, 
splits, 

And Jets it in at once; the train swept in 

Athrob with effort, trembling with resolve, 

The fierce denouncing whistle wailing on 

And dying off smothered in the shuddering dark, 

While we, eelf-awed, drew troubled breath, oppressed 

As other Titans underneath the pile 

And nightmare of the mountains, Ont, at last, 

To catch the dawn поа upon the land 1” 


* His knee pressed against the broken door.” 
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ACCOUNT 


BEING AN 


Or fortnight was drawing to & close. We 

were rather down about it ; still, it had 
been a glorious time, the best holiday we had 
ever had ; we should look back with pleasure 
to it all our lives. 

I can tell you what, boys —it isn't half & 
bad idea to come away with the intention of 
noting down things; you can then recall 
things so well, you see : everything is driven 
Into the mind so. 

Of course I took heaps more notes than 
comes out in these few chapters. Im going 
to keep a oollection of holiday experiences, 
views and literature all together, 80 that 


By Tuos. DowNEY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


looking through them on wet afternoons will 
make me live my holiday times over again. 


Now then, attention, please ! This was to 
be a day in the valley. Off we go! 

We started with our coat collars turned 
up—it was so cold. 

I told you, didn’t I, that our hotel at Mau- 
borget was higher than the top of Snowdon ? 
Of course, Chasseron, where we went the 
other day, is heaps higher; but Mauborget 
isn’t bad as a sort of level to start from. 

We looked down on a sheet of mist. The 
tops of all the Jura Hills, including the one 


HEART OF THE JURAS: 
OF THE BEST HOLIDAY WE EVER HAD. 


we were descending, were clear and sharp 
above this great spread of diaphanous white. 

How do you like that word, **diaphanous?" 
The paths, or sentiers, as they call them, ran, 
as they mostly do, up and down thes 
heights, zigzag ; and if you liked to risk your 
neck, you could dash across а corner here and 
there. It wanted careful doing, however ; 
if you slip down on the fir-cone carpet you 
frequently find а sharp piece of rock con- 
cealed beneath—a discovery that gives you 
no special pleasure ! 

What with scrambling and slipping. 
making а rush for & tree-trunk, embracing it 
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till we steadied, and then scrambling down 
again, we soon found ourselves getting 
warm. We were below the mist by now. 

The mist, so we were informed, betokened 
a very hot day. Visions of a glorious plunge 
in the lake were before us. Swimming and 
bathing are generally the principal items 
of our earlier summer holidays. You don’t 
get much of them in Switzerland, but this 
was the day for them. 

The hitherto heavy haze, having been 
treated rather unceremoniously by the sun, 
was gathering up its mantle and prepare to 


depart, and we could see the lake sparkling 
below. 


Looking at the town of Grandson and thinking of Charles the Bold of Burgundy.” 


La Fontaine was the name of the little 
village at which we found ourselves at that 
moment. We had a refreshing drink at the 
fountain, and Phil took a sketch of an inn 
yard opposite. | 

"Twas like a piece of old Madrid ог Seville— 
«anyway, according to the pictures one sees: 
sort of yellow-plaster walls covered with 
grape vines, deep archways with heavy 
shadows under them, and bright patches of 
sunlight on the ground, the shadows floating 
slightly as the vine-leaves catch the moving 
air. 

A gallery ran round the courtyard of the 
inn, occupied by a brightly dressed maid, 
hanging linen over the balcony to air in the 
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sun. She threw asmiling greeting to a Swiss 
soldier, who was patiently and politely 
waiting till Phil should complete his sketch 
and get off the water-trough, so that his horse 
might have a drink. 
A few miles farther and we are ooking 
.down on the town of Grandson, and 
thinking of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 
гоч аң had some bad quarters of an 


hour with the Lord of Burgundy. 
Some hundreds of confederate Swiss had 
surrendered to Charles in the first instance, 


and Charles had returned thanks by hanging 
them! 


That set the Swiss“ humming.” Fifteen 


thousand gathered at Neuchátel and five 
thousand Germans and men from Lorraine 
joined in. 

The Burgundian had sixty thousand, but 
he had hung up Swiss like dogs ! 

The Swiss were avengers! They had a 
reputation for fighting, too, in those days. 
Louis the Eleventh of France knew well 
enough the value of his Swiss Guards. 

Far better for hot-headed Charles had he 
made peace with these worthy Swiss when 
they begged it of him. But he would not 
brook the slightest opposition. "Twas said 
he had never been defeated in battle, and he 
believed he never would be. 


They came down the lake, these deter- 


mined mountain men, and landed just above 
Grandson, near Vaux Moraux. 

The Duke of Lorraine engaged the horse 
on the level and the heights above. The 
hills we had just descended were swarming 
with hardy Swiss as used to the ground and 
the climbing from rock to rock as the 
Burgundians were unaccustomed. 

So the vanguard was pushed back till 
Charles and his army (he was ever im- 
petuous and would not wait the proper 
moment) dashed forward—thousands and 
thousands of horsemen and knights in finest 
armour, and equipped at all points, supported 
by the Englishman Colvin and his big guns. 

The Swiss knelt in a hollow square to pray 
before engaging, as was their custom. 

Charles, in his ignorance and arrogance, 
thought they were asking mercy! “ Fire 
on the coward slaves ; tis all the mercy they 
get from me." 

The Swiss had the signal to rise and rush 
on. And on they did rush ; when suddenly 
the cannons cease and the men-at-arms 
charge them. But the Swiss leaders knew 
their trade. It was not the first charge they 
had seen. 

It was halt! halt! halt! Kneel down in 
the front! Stoop in the second rank ! Close 
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shoulder to shoulder ! 


Lean all spears 
forward, and receive like an iron wall ! 

And so the battle raged. : 

Burgundy's army, especially the hired 
Italians, headed by that handsome traitor, 
Campo Basso, began to give way! The 
Campo Basso, who had never forgotten 
nor forgiven the Swiss when formerly they 
offered Charles a regiment of native youths, 
their Landamman, proudly saying—'" A 
different set of men, from the scum of Italy 
and Germany, who form themselves into 
mercenary bands of soldiers; they were 
men who would leave their carcases on the 
field ere a man of them would break his 
plighted troth.” And now the Italians had 
to fly before them ! 

The rout was complete. Hundreds were 
fish unresisting. The army was in complete 

t. 

But this did not settle Charles—only 
annoyed him—and he must burn his fingers 
again. 

Next time, a few months later, when he 
returned to punish them, he was caught and 
oly annihilated in the neighbouring 
valley. 

He left а good position, on the advice of 
the wily Cam Башк, and against that 
of the honest English Colvin. Не left all the 
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In talking of the fighting he mentioned 
rifle clubs. ‘‘ The Rifle Club of Grandson is 
the oldest in the world.” 

Really? When was 
it founded? 

“In 1476." 

“When! And what 
kind of rifles did they 
use then? said Phil 


5 of batteries and position, and 
ad van against the [oe accompanied by 
Colvin and * twenty good pieces." 


innocently. 

* Rifles, bah! Bows 
and arrows. 

„Mes, he con- 


tinued, ** some years ago 
we had & mountain be- 
queathed to the club. 
We sold it, and have 
во much money we can 


scarce use it all for 
prizes." 

" You might give 
prizes for missing the 
target. Га like to 
join." 

“Ah! Се dróle, but 
'tis truc. We are rich. 


Yes. Iam on the com- 
mittee. I propose this 
year that we give all 
members a pension at 
the age of sixty years. 
It was so agreed! 

“What is your age, 
M. Lampris, may 

E 
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gixty years. 

He said this all so 
naively we had hard 
work to keep from 
laughing. 

We loitered through 
the Spanish looking 


Next morning the mountains. covered 
with halberds and lances, seemed to be 
advancing against them. The heavens, too, 
fought for Switzerland. A furious thunder- 
storm added indescribable discomfort and 
confusion, especially to the Italians. They 
were nearly washed away by the rivulets 
swelled into torrents. 

The Duke Charles saw for once that retreat 
was necessary, but 'twaa too late. 

Once more the Swiss threw themselves on 
their knees in prayer, and then hurled them- 
selves on their now frightened foe. 

They came headlong on, horse and foot, 
old men and boys, men-at-arms and varlets, 
right up to the muzzle of the guns and over 
them with a total disregard of their lives. 
Not a single cannon was fired a second time. 

Charles, to do him justice, fought well. 
But it was his last battle! Overwhelmin 
disgraceful defeat was his lot. Twas а tota 
rout. 

The Burgundians, what were left of them, 
got back to their strongly entrenched camp, 
only to find the Swiss banners waving 
there. 

Silent, his head drooping upon his breast, 
Charles, surnamed The Bold, the terror and 
victor of all fights till Grandson, rode wearily 
away. He sternly refused refreshments ; his 
moody and uncertain temper sank into silent 
and sullen despair. 

We thought of all this ; we were standing 
on the stage where these terrible dramas 
were enacted. The hills behind us looked 
peaceful and friendly enough now. How 
fearful they must have looked to Charles's 
followers ! 

. Not в cave or a crevice they could creep 
into to rest their wounded limbe, pursued 
and hunted by the long-despised Swiss. 
‘Bon soir, messieurs!” Twas old 
Lampris, the proprietor up at the hotel, 


memento. 


ask ? 
“I? Oh! I have just. 


town, and bought a walking-stick each as & 


We ve seen pictures of Spain, and always 
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noticed they have these old tunnelly door- 
ways with deep shadows, and the trailing 
vines over all the verandahs. 

There were even some harnessed oxen 
standing next the flower-decked fountain in 
the market-place. It didn't want а great 
stretch of imagination to fancy them bulls, 
and I quite expected to see a toreador 
marching about. 

We strolled through a vineyard, and 
sampled some of the grapes. Ugh! I may 
here place it upon record that the vintage 
grape is not the same as a dessert grape— 
“not by no means"! As much difference 
as between a Blenheim-orange apple and a 
crab apple. Again І say “ Ugh! " 

We took the train then along the borders 
of the lake to Neuchátel, and hastened 
through the streets. It's a fine town with a 
noble old cháteau, but it’s rather too good 
and too well laid-out for me. 

But, still, I wouldn't ask them to alter it 
now and go back a century or two. They 
are a very obliging sort of people, and I don’t 
want to strain their courtesy. 

I can forgive the town much of its modern 
feeling on account of its jolly good and “ slap- 
up " bathing-place. 

There are accommodating little dressing- 
rooms (which are locked when you go into 
the water), towels and costumes, and all are 
at your disposal for quite a trifle. 

The first stretch of the bath is a portion of 
the lake enclosed, at & depth of four feet ; 
then you can scramble through a rail and get 
into deep water. My word ! didn't we enjoy 
that swim ! 

Well, I must now begin to put the break on. 
We've got to pack up and say good-bye to 
the Goley girls and M. Marchand's nephew, 
and spend an evening with M. Marchand, and 
no end of things. 

I should like to have told you about the 
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queer-looking contrivances in the shape of 
carta they use for carrying down the wood— 
firo- wood. The whole community here have 
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one all-pervading thought that is getting 
firewood down into the valley from the hills. 

The Commune have made excellent regu- 
lations, so that the old and awkward trees 
are felled each year, and sold to the inhabit- 
ants at nominal prices for fuel. All over 
the district you will come upon piles of 
timber eut up and neatly stacked, ready for 
transporting to some spot farther down. 
When it is safely harboured in their gardens 
theres chopping always going on. The 
little ** kiddies," boys and girls, both set to 
at it, laughing, see-sawing occasionally, but 
generally chop, chop, chopping. 

I think you would have liked to hear 
something of the schools of horology, but 
you won't, there isn't time. 

This valley is famous for watch and clock 
making. Each district is noted for some 
particular portion of it—hands only, may be, 
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or tiny springs. And these various compo- 
nents eventually get up to Chaux de Fonds, 
where, when put together, thoy are sold in a 
big market, perhaps the biggest of its kind in 
the world. 

You often see a group of people gossiping 
with that black eyeglass thing pushed up 
on their foreheads. From a distance they 
look quite grotesque—one-eyed inhabitants 
of Mars. 

On Saturdays, when the English artisan 
starts off to a football match, the Swiss goes 
to his rifle-range. They are grand marks- 
men ; they have hit a good many bull's-eyes 
since William Tell hit that apple. 

I could have put down a lot about the 
visitors up at the hotel at Mauborget ; it was 
jolly good fun, especially of an evening. 


There was one very stout old fellow, a cigar 


manufacturer, very solemn, and he laid down 


[THE END.] 
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the law on political matters. He was the 
autocrat of the table in the morning. No 
one seemed to challenge him except a mild 
half-hearted little man, a banker I believe he 
was, who offered a mild opposition. The 
latter always very peaky and perplexed. 
looking early ; but he gradually warmed up 
through the day, and in the evening he was 
terrific and most argumentative. But the 
other man as correspondingly cooled off, 

So at night time 'twas funny to see the 
little man trying to get the other “ оп,” 
treading on the tail of his coat“ as it were.“ 
But, no, the corpulent cigar manufacturer 
would doze off peacefully under a heavy fire. 

Well, good-bye all—here goes my MS. into 
the bottom of my bag. It won't see daylight 
again till it gets to England, and then, if you, 
Mr. Editor, don’t look indulgently upon it, 
perhaps it won't see daylight at all. 


THE NAVAL RELICS OF PORTSMOUTH DOCKYARD. 


By P. Е. WESTERMAN. 


(Hlulstrated with Photographs taken by Special Admiralty Permission.) 


PLEASING contrast are the two unknown 
figure-heads brought from the police 
quarters. One is undoubtedly that taken 
from a French prize, the figure being a 
typically Gallic one. Our old-time carvers 
evidently believed in making their female 
figures full-bosomed and heavy limbed: 
this one is decidedly petite, and, moreover, 
bears a fleur-de-lys on her girdle. In her 
right hand she holds a wand ; in her left a 
book, showing the distinet scar of a buliet. 
It has been conjectured that this figure- 
head belonged to the Magicienne, a French 
frigate that fell into our hands in 1804. 
The other is apparently of even older 
date, but there is not the slightest clue to 
its identity. For over forty years its refuge 


Blazer, and a Roman warrior, date and name unknown, 


had been the corridor of the dockyard police 
quarters; while a third figure-head from the 
same place has equally a mysterious past, 


PART II, 


In this case it is a bewigged male figure, 
officially known as the Marlborough. 
The battleship of that name was launched 


French Figure-head, supposed to be that of 
the Magicienne.”’ 


Note the bullet-mark in the book. 


in 1855, and on that occasion behaved in a 
most erratic manner. She refused to leave 
the ways at the appointed time, so the 
ceremony was postponed. In the night, 
however, she came off the launching slip 
on her own account. The Marlborough still 
survives in the Navy as a hulk attached to 
the Vernon Torpedo School; and as she 
still carries a figure-head it is difficult to 
identify the figure-head now in the museum 
as hers. More probably it is that of the 
James Watt, a screw line-of-battle ship that 
took part in the Baltic operations in 1854-5. 


| several unknown specimens, 
the figure-head of two famous royal yachts 
complete the collection of effigies. 


The Royal George, a sailing ship built at 
Deptford in 1814-17, was in October 1906 
broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard, having 
been used as a royal yacht by George tv., 
William 1v., and Queen Victoria. Her 


. 


figure-head, showing George rv. supported 
by the figures of two supplicating negroes 
(symbolical of the emancipation of slaves), 
now occupies a position by the side of that 
of the Fairy, a royal yacht built at Black- 
wall in 1845 and broken up at Portsmouth 
twenty-three years later. 

Closely related to the figure-heads are the 
" quarter-badges " or stern ornaments. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
battleships the richly ornamented sterns 
were one mass of gilded carving, the galleries 
being supported by figures representing 
Atlas carrying the world. Several of these 
stern ornaments are included in the muscum 
collection, though it is doubtful whether 
there is any dependence to be placed on the 
statement that they came from the ships 


A fine specimen of a French Figure-head, 


name unknown. 


Atlas and Samson. Two exceptionally fine 
quarter-badges, however, are those 
Britannia and Neptune, supposed 
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have originally belonged to H.M.S. Britannia 
—a three-decker launched in 1770 and 


broken up in No. 2 Dock in 1801. 


Reputed Figure-head of Marlborough." 


Other relics reminiscent of naval disasters 
are part of a 24.in. cable from the Royal 
George and a clinometer from the Captain, 
that ill-fated masted turret-ship that cap- 
sized in the Bay of: Biscay in 1871. Con- 
sidering the number of Royal George relics 
In and around Portsmouth, the Dockvard 
museum appears to have fared badly. i 

From the Mould Loft some twenty models 
of old line-of-battle ships have been Teceived, 
dating from 1640 to 1790. Thus there are 
models of the Nuzeby, afterwards rechristened 
Royal Charles—a vessel that the Dutch 
burned in the Medway ; the Windsor Castle, 
the Walmer Castle. and many others, faith- 
fully reproduced in their coats of vellow and 
black, the usual which 
the early 


colours 


warships 
until 


nineteenth 


were painted 
century. 


Figure-head of Royal Yacht '' Royal George.“ 


Vessel was broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard in 
October 1906. 


Be, later models, the Shah and the Van- 


| are perfect in detail and finish. The 
ae vessel an iron corvette, was origin- 
~ ted che Blonde, but had her name 
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Quarter-badges or Stern Ornaments, “ Atlas” 
and Samson.“ 


'" 


Stern Ornament on old three-decker “ Atlas.’ 
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changed on the occasion of the visit of the 
Shah of Persia in 1873. In 1876 Captain 
(now Admiral) Sir Frederick Bedford com- 


“ The Britannia.” 
A fine quarter-badge or stern ornament. 


manded her in the Pacific, where she 
engaged the rebel Peruvian ironclad Huascar, 
a vessel which, if properly handled, ought to 
have blown the unarmoured Shah out of the 
water. 

The model cost five 


Vanguard over 


hundred pounds to construct, and was ùsed 
as an instruction model" in the Rigging 
It is not, however, a model of the 


Loft. 


A fine Quarter-badge Neptune," In the 
foreground two unknown figure-heads. 


Vanguard that was sunk by the Jron Duke 
off the coast of Ireland—a statement fre- 
quently but erroneously made when visitors 


are shown this moge NAA iF. 
Digitized "E OO 2 I 
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Close by stands a large bell, captured 


from the old royal yachts Victoria and This concludes the description of the 
from the Chinese by the crew of the Pique Albert and Royal George ; while the “after naval relics of Portsmouth Dockyard ; what 
іп 1840-41; while another trophy is a bulkhead” is covered with gilt mouldings few there are cannot but be anything but 
French royal coat-of-arms, beneath which is from the former vessel. interesting, and it is a matter of regret that 
inscribed, “ This trophy was taken from Two 16-inch projectiles, fired with terrible there are not more. 
the gates of Quebec when that place was 


Of the possibilities of 


effect from the turret of H.M.S. Inflexible the recently started museum it would not 
captured on the 18th Sept. 1759, by the 


The Chinese Bell captured by the“ Pique" he richlv ornamen TTA , bé RP > - | 
iie and modaie ef ²˙ ship. Пын а Br DE weet ol thy tats Raval Vachs victoria and Albert 

perseverance and conduct of Vice-Admiral at Fort Ada, at Alexandria, in 1882, give Бе safe to predict; but it rests with the | 
Saunders and  Brigadier-General Wolfe, some idea of the size of modern artillery; present authorities to look to the proper pP 
seconded by the bravery and continued although in battleships of the present day keeping of objects that, though thought | | 
ardour of the fleet and army under their the bore of the principal armament has little of at the present day, may be of 
respective commands." decreased to 12 inches, yet the muzzle absorbing interest to the navy of to- 

In the centre of the room stand two pairs velocity has become more than double that \ 
of richly ornamented steering-wheels taken 


morrow. 
of the 81-ton guns of the /n/lexible. [THE END.] 
PPP | 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


I 
SAND-CASTLE BUILDING. 
WE are all familiar at the seaside in the summer ever, castle building is being developed into quite an 
holidays with sand-castle building, and the children's 


nine competitions during each summer, with special | 
art. Mr. George M. M'Lintock, architect, of Rothesay, 


prizes to at least the best four builders in each section— 
boys and girls. This year, too, an open international 
competition was arranged. We give herewith a 


photograph of a sand-castle built last year by a boy 
under twelve years of age. 
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THE ALPHA AND OMEGA OF ALL BOYS 
PAPERS. 


BY STANLEY A. PARIS, a constant reader. 


A for its Authors, all second to none ; | 
B for the Boys, whose hearts they have won, 
C is their Confidence, never misplaced ; 
D for the Duties it shows must be faced ; 
E for our Editor (give him a cheer ); 
F is its Fame, growing greater each year; 
G the Girl-readers (they know what is good); 
H is to Hare it, as every one should ; 
I for the /nterest 'twill always sustain ; 
J for the Joy reading brings in its train: 
K for the Knowledge it adds to our store; 
L is the Longing we each have for more; 
M for its Manliness, true and upright ; 
N is our Need for its counsel and light; 
our Ownership, so clearly shown ; 
our Pride for the Paper we Own; 
the Quality, pictures and text 
the Rush always made for 
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FROM FISHER LAD TO FLEET SURGEON: 


A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND‏ ج جت 
ADVENTURE.‏ " 
poen CR) By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N.,‏ 


Author of he Irory Hunters," ^ The Voyage of the 
* Blue Vega, ” ete, etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—FIGHTING THE BLACK 
DEATH SINGLE-HANDED. 


Hes is said to be part and parcel 
of the true Scot's religion, and this is, 
no doubt, to a great extent true. 

Well, Mr. Nelson was rich. In & year or 
two he would retire and keep his yacht, for, 
though well up in years, or '* getting on," as 
the saying is, he wished to see a bit of the 
world. Alas! how often those in business 

romise themselves just such a treat, and are 

ginning to see their way to getting it, when 

the summons comes, &nd after that, if they 
see the world at all, they see it—from aloft. 

The Nelsons would gladly have had our 
doctor take up his quarters with them for 
the week or two he should remain near by. 

“I’m too shy," said Doddie, laughing, for 
there did not appear to be much shyness 
about him. “Too shy for constant inter- 

R f PEE GU FD course. You would tire of mein а day. But 
К MN» mM | ou must let me come in and out and do as I 
| pe ike. Will you?” 

“ Delighted,” said Mr. Nelson; “ and we 
only hope it will be more often in than 
out." 

Probably it was ; but Doddie always break- 
fasted in his canvas curricle. It was roam- 


THE SEASIDE MAN 


T ing and roving through the woods and planta- 
EX tions all forenoon, with a view to collect speci- 

mens — which he never did collect, because 
d. Carrie was always with him, and her two 


splendid bloodhounds, and— well, there was 
a deal that he had to talk about, and she waa 
& modest and excellent listener. 

Ah ! but there was one subject—the sub- 
ject that lay nearest to his heart—which, 
even after a fortnight, he did not dare to 
broach, because he told himself he had not 
known her long enough. 

They all lunched together, including the 
hounds, and there was always music in the 
afternoon, the harp and singing. And 
Carrie was prima donna. 

Doddie, on that last evening, confessed to 
being © horribly sad," because he was going 
GOODBYE! duty was duty. 

“ Yes, but—youll come ain," said 
Cbar Coke гз Carrie. : i 

Doddie was silent for a moment, and a 
Dogs up to Date. little agitated. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by ARTHUR Соок.) He tried to read her very thoughts. 
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The blue eyes drooped. Then they were 
raised again. 

" Yes," she said frankly, but artlessly, I 
do wish you to return. For that is what you 
would ask me." 

Little did Doddie know then how soon this 
would be, nor under what circumstances. 


The Bottlenose was going on a cruise round 
the station. That was about the first news 
Doddie heard on his return to Kingston and 
Port Hoyal. Doddie would not be sorry. 
He wanted to get away out of Jamaica for 
& time, and all its surroundings. He was 
happy with a new kind of happiness. And 
still he was not happy. The cruise round 
the station would take him away from—well, 
from himself, The bracing winds that blew 
over these beautiful seas would soon blow all 
the nonsense out of his brain. And he would 
forget even Carric, who, after all, was little 
more than the acquaintance of a day. In 
love? He, Doddie Lees, who had given 
himself body and soul to the Service; who 
had risen already from a fisher lad to a 
surgeon in Her Majesty's Navy? It was 
preposterous. He was wedded to his ship 
—well, any ship, Bottlenose, or Blazer, or 
Billy Ruffian ; any ship. so long as she was a 
ship and danced along the summer seas with 
the bonnie white ensign floating astern. 
Besides, as а matter of fact that there was 
1 getting beyond, marriage spoils а man for 
the Nervice. 

No he wasn't altogether sorry when the 
anchor was up, and steam too, and they were 
all well out from under the shadow of the 
land of romance, with a good strip of blue sea 
betwixt them and that green fringe of shore. 

What a long white wake they were leaving 
behind them, and how rapidly the hills were 
fading into a kind of cloudland. 

* Let me see,” said Doddie, thinking rather 
than speaking, to himself. It would be 
just close to that azure peak yonder where 
the Nelson bungalow would be. Could she 
see the ship from the palm-tree grove on the 
mound where the seat was? Well - yes. but 
would she be looking seawards? Not 
likely. Humph! How beautifully, how 
aweetly she sang, though!“ 

He commenced to walk the deck. Very 
rapidly, too, and he wasn't a bit sorry when 
Crosby, the first lieutenant, whipped a hand 
through his elbow and joined him in that 
vicious walk. Crosby was a capital fellow, 
but full of fun and banter, and quite a man 
of the world ; аз much, that is, as any man- 
o'- war man can ever be. 

„Pod.“ he said, ** you're in love, else T ат 
a bit out of my reckoning.” 

“I'm too old for any such thing, Crosby.” 

“Tell me all about her. I'm a true- 
hearted sort of a fellow. Carry my heart on 
the sleeve of my mess-jacket, and Гуе been 
in love myself. And I used always to want 
to talk to a friend about her. Now, Dod, 
just open your soul." 

“ Do you know the Nelsons ? " he began. 

“What, the sugar people? Yes, well. 
Used to go shooting that way. Always 
dined at the bungalow. Nelson’s such a jolly 
old fellow. He is good enough to be a 
sailor.” 

“ And did you meet a Miss Hall there ? "' 

“No, only at a camp-barrack ball. She 
came hero with her mother. They had been 
travelling incog., I think." 

“Well, heave round. Tell me about 
Carrie.” 

Carrie? Who on earth is Carrie?“ 

* Why, Miss Hall, of course." 

Crosby laughed. 

“(Cot that length, have you?” he said. 
“Well, anyhow, she caused a flutter that 
night among the Navy fellows as well as the 


radjere. Besides," he added, she in said to 
be an heiress.” 
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* Oh, Crosby. That ends it all. It needed 
but that. I am the unworthy son of a 
worthy old dad, but he is a simple fisherman, 
and I am far too proud ever to wed cash.” 

Crosby felt a little sorry. Why, you're 
a straightforward fellow, Dod, Many а man 
would be ashamed—the world is во stupid 
to confess to being a fisherman's boy. But 


it’s noble of you, and it's honest. It is your 
Burns who says— | 


“A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith be manna fa’ that, 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 
His ribaud, star, and a’ that; 
The wan of independent mind, 
He looks aud laughs at a' that.“ 


“TIl be your physician, Dr. Dod, and Vil 
tell you some of my own experiences. Con- 
sider yourself on the sick list, the love-rick 
list, but ГЇЇ have you jolly and well months 
and months before the Bottlenose puts in at 
Port Royal again.” 

When, after a long cruise among the 
islands, the ship did drop anchor once more 
here, two items of news were waiting for 
them. One sent a flutter of expectant 
delight through the heart of every sailor on 
board the Bottlenose fore and aft, for the ship 
was ordered home. 

The other was startling in the extreme, for 
the fever—it was called the Black Death— 
had broken out in the low part of the town, 
and more than decimation of the inhabitants 
was the result. It had even spread to some 
of the villages far inland, where its ravages 
were said to be paralysing. 

And one of these townlets was that in 
which Nelson's principal factory stood, and 
from this place the plague had spread even to 
surrounding hamlets and good residences. 

This, the reader must remember, was over 
thirty years ago, and such plagues as the 
Black Death, Yellow Jack, and the Cholera 
were apt to be looked upon in those days 
simply as ‘ visitations of God.” 

The village that Doddie was most in- 
terested in was ina sad plight, for it had been 
in the most insanitary condition before the 
visitation, and now hardlv one out of three 
who were attacked survived. The doctor 
even had left the place, and there were only 
the black medicine men to fight the plague. 

“ Volunteer for everything in which a spice 
of danger lies.” That had been Doddie's 
motto all along. and he now found himself in 
the Admirals office offering his services. 

“ My ship is going home," he said. The 
junior surgeon is capable of taking her. If 
I am permitted, I will go to B „and fight 
the sickness secundum artem." 

“ What, single-handed, sir ? " 

“ No, sir, but 1 can easily organise a black 
working staff, if 1 am allowed the medicines 
and everything also needed." 

“You are a brave fellow," said tho 
Admiral. "I will make your offer known 
this very day to soldier colleagues of mine. 
Meanwhile, you may make out your list of 
requisites, and, sir, if vou come out of the 

- bush alive, I will not be slow in reporting 
your conduct to the Admiralty at home, 
and, depend upon it, sir, you will not go 
unrewarded." 

The Bottlenose went home without Doddie. 
He girt up his loins for action, and in less than 
three days everything was in readiness for 
the march. Good nurses were to be well 
paid, and nothing was begrudged in the way 
of necessaries and medical comforts. Doddie 
had even requisitioned the services of yellow 
men and black, who, after experience in 
nursing, had established themselves in the 
interior as "doctors." They were quacks 
certainly, but they would be under his orders, 
and he would take care they obeyed him. 


Whether or not volunteering in this crisis 
was quite disinterested on Doddies part 
remains to be learned. There is no doubt 
about one thing, he was not only clever, bat 
brave almost to a fault, and his example and 
pluck saved many and many a lite, and 
finally stayed the plague. 

His road led him past the bungalow, and 
although he considered himself. now quite 
out of the love-sick list, he determined to сай, 

He simply walked up along the lawn 
avenue to the verandah window as he had 
done on that first day many months ago. 

And Mrs. Nelson was the first to meet him. 

* Oh," she cried, " we are so glad to see 
vou, Dr. Dod. But is it right—for vou ? We 
ought to have the black flag flying even now. 
We have one servant dead, and another 
is ill.“ 

And Carrie—er— Miss Hall, how is she ?" 

“ Well, here she comes to speak for herself.“ 

Two pretty white hands were laid in his ; 
tears in two blue eyes—tears of welcome, and 
then she spoke. 

“They wanted to send me home, but I 
would not go. But why are you here at 
such a time * " 

Then Doddie explained his mission. 

He even prescribed for the sick servant, 
and promised to ride over next day and sco 


her. 


When at length Surgeon George Lees, 
R.N., and his brave little party, with their 
bars and baggage, arrived at the stricken 
town, he found matters in chaos, and far 
worse than he had dreamed of. The people 
had been living under the most. unwhole- 
some conditions, although London itself, 
some 500 years ago, was but little better, and 
they were dying like sickly sheep. There 
was, of course, no sort of drainage, refuse of 
every kind was thrown out of the houses for 
filthy birds to devour, for rats to eat, assisted 
by the blue-bottle flies, huge burying beetles, 
and by ants. But much refuse found its way 
into a neighbouring stream, and this stream 
afforded the natives not only wash-up water, 
but water to drink ! 

Corpses, moreover, of men, women, and 
children, who had been dead for days, lay 
still unburied, polluting the air, and spread- 
ing the pestilence or plague. | 

Doddie set to work an hour or less after his 
arrival. 

Many of Nelson's working hands were 
amongst the sick, and there were many white 
men also down with the Black Death. 

But Dr. Lees was going to treat all im- 
partially, whatever their clan or caste ОГ 
colour. He went round and saw the very 
worst cases, and prescribed for them on his 
arrival; he ©“ passed " the dead for burial, 
and set parties to inter them decently, 
although there were few to read the burial 
service over their emaciated remains. He 
gave orders for the disinfection of the 
cottazes where they had died. : 

There was bright moonlight that night, 
and it was past midnight before Doddie was 
enabled to turn in. He had chosen a neat 
little hamlet high on the hill as his head- 
quarters, | | 

It is doubtful whether Doddie succeeded in 
getting three hours’ good sleep, so tired and 
weary was he, and he was up and had 
snatched a hasty breakfast even before the 
sun rose over the distant ocean and the Blue 
Mountains turned rose-tipped in its rays. 
Up and to work. Up to organise. 


He galloped round the village on & WITY 
little pony. He gave strict orders that all 
offal of every sort should be buried in pits dug 
for the purpose, covered with mould, and 
sprinkled with carbolic. He organised & 
staff of workmen to see that his orders in this 
respect were strictly enforced, and among 


these were patrols for the river's bank, whom 
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he commanded to punish on the spot anyono 
who attempted to tling a corpse or any foul 
clothing into the river. 

He established a method of rewarding 
those of his staff who should be faithful and 
of punishing most severely any who might be 
found neglecting their dut y. 

Among the baggage was a lot of damaged 
army tents. ‘These he had rigged as canvas 
wards for the convalescents, with their people 
or friends to cook and care for them. 

A little lower down the hill on which his 
own little bungalow stood he chose cottages 
as hospitals, and, nolens volens, every fresh 
case had to come here, where they would 
receive proper treatment and proper 
medicinal comforts. He was most strict with 
the general hygiene and sanitary condition 
of these hut-hospitals and their unhappy 
inmates. He had some little trouble with а 
few of his yellow doctors at first. They 
were apt to try cures of their own, consider- 
ing Dr. Lees's treatment too new-fangled, 
They were not to think even, he told thein 
sternly, far less to prescribe on their own 
responsibility. Не must be obeyed. 

Then, when he found that two or three of 
those jabbering fellows still continued to dis- 
regard orders, he held a drumhead court- 
martial at once, and these quacks were 
publicly flogged and dismissed, not only 
from the hospital, but from the town itself. 
If any of them dared to return, Doddie told 
them, they would be still more severely 
treated, for the encouragement of the others. 


М“ desire to be laid to rest on tho 
& quiet sunny shores of the great Lake 
Iticaca was scrupulously observed. His 
body was rolled in an Indian blanket. and 
then sewn lengthwise from head to foot; 
no other shroud could they provide for him, 
and no other coftin; and the stretcher on 
Which they had carried him became his bier. 

For two days they had to wait, in or near 
the cleft of the rock, before the flood sub- 
sided sufficiently for them to venture across. 
Even then an available passage could only 
be found after considerable prospecting. 
They had to travel far up the stream to find 
it. They hit upon a place where the rocks 
ran out in broken masses from both sides of 
the barranca. When the flood was аб its 
height they were completely submerged, the 
Water pouring over them in а roaring fall; 
now, however, the water plunged between 
them, fretting at their bases and dashing 
Itself into snow-white foam as it worked its 
way through into a lower pool. These rock3 
were detached, and unevenly separated from 
each other, like a set of natural stepping- 
stones, In some instances they were so 
Wide apart as to present a real peril in 
passing the bier over, cumbered as it was 
with its sad burden, and they were all 
relieved when, without mishap, they had 
gained the other side. 

They had now another difficulty to face. 
Opposite the natural stepping.stones the 
wall of the barranca was almost sheer. 
They had to lay down their burden and search 
for some less precipitous ascent up which it 
would be possible not only to climb them- 
selves but to take the body with them. 

They were rewarded at last by discovering 
a long way down the stream, much farther 
down than they had gone up, a rude path 
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There were those among our doctor's 
patients who needed. medicine, and these 
gotit; there were others who required no 
medicine, yet would have died if it had 
been withheld from them; these also got 
physic, though this was only coloured bitter 
water. 

But many men and women in the wards 
were wise, and, noticing how much good tho 
doctor was doing, fell in with all his plans 
and recognised lis mode of treatment as the 
only one which could stay the plague and the 
cold black hand of death. 

In less than a fortnight the very worst was 
past, the storm seemed passing over, and 
there was the streak of bright blue sky once 
more on the horizon of that stricken village. 
But efforts were not to be relaxed. The war 
against death must be waged for months. 

Nor was it the sick alone that the brave 
doctor and his brave staff laid themselves 
out to deal with. ‘The sanitation and ventila- 
tion of every house or hut were seen to. The 
water supply was well looked after. Poor 
little dead children had been found in the 
river, alligators had at once snapped them, 
then sunk below. Doddie found out that 
in some eases these had been thrown into the 
water alive, some not even sick. So he 
turned his talents into a new direction. 

He set detectives to work, and some in- 
human mothers were caught red-handed, 
aud thrown into prison to be tried later on 
by the proper authorities, | 

So perfect an organiser did Doddio prove 


THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


which had evidently been used by travellers 
before. It turned upon itself many times, 
lengthening the ascent in a long zigzag, 
taking advantage of every jutting crag and 
gentler slope, and, where the ground became 
too steep, reaching the next stage by steps, 
rough-hewn and uneven, The width of the 
barranca at this point, the breadth of the 
stream and its consequent shallowness 
except in times of flood, and a similar path 
on the farther side, showed that it was a 
regular place of passage, and that they 
might reasonably expect to find a road, or 
the remnant of a road, above them. 

They were not disappointed. In a line 
with th’ passage, across which doubtless one 
of the osier bridges had swung in the time 
of th. Incas, was an old state road, sadly 
out oi epair, but striking northward like 
an crrow straight for the ancient capital, 
Cuzco. The greater part of the day had 
been consumed in finding a suitable place 
for the crossing of the river and a practicable 
ascent from the depths of the barranca. 

The sun was westering as they came out 
upon the road, They were tired with their 
exertions. Placing their burden reverently 
aside, they kindled a camp fire, and rested 
for the night; but before the dawn they 
were stirring again; and as the changing 
lights of the sunrise were glowing along the 
snowy heights of the Cordilleras they wero 
once more on their way, and rapidly lessen- 
ing the distance between their recent en- 
campment and the shores of the great lake. 

No other serious obstacle was met with. 
Late on in the morning they had to leave 
the old state road and turn their faces east- 
ward. The road avoided the lake, passing 
over the leveller ground and more directly 
northward—an easier course, which they 


flannel suit before he started. 
invariable custom, so much did he dread 
carrying infection to those he regarded as 
friends. 
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himself to be, that it was stated by tho 
authorities in Kingston itself that he had 
neglected nothing and forgotten nothing, 
and that his methods ought to be studicu 


and his plans of treatment carried out every- 


where, both in towns and villages. 
Aíter three months of very hard labour 
the plague had almost ceased to exist. But 


poor Lees had got but little rest all this time, 
and his only recreation was to mount his pony 
every other day and ride off to visit the 
Nelsons —and Carrie. 


He bathed and dressed in a clean white 
This was his 


Now, while the plague was raging at its 
worst, ourdoctor had kept going with the best. 
But of late not only Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, but 


Carrie as well, noticed how pale, and then 
anxious-eyed, he had become. 


And when in about & month after thia 


other medical men came from Kingston to 
relieve him of his charge, poor Doddie 


managed to get as far as the Nelson bunga- 
low, but no farther. His servant found him 
in bed one morning in a raging fever. 

He could cure others, but himself no 
physician can prescribe for. Depression was 
one of the worst symptoms, Physically and 
mentally he was as weak as a child, and never 
had the slightest hopes of his own case from 
the commencement. How would it end ? 

(To be concluded.) 


Author of “A Bedawin Captire," “ The Equine God," ete. etc. 


CHAPTER XXIIL—THE RELINQUISHMENT OF THE FEATHERS. 


would have taken gladly but for Mike's 
desire to bo laid by the quiet waters. While 
the sun was yet high in the heavens they 
came upon them, gleaming in the mid- 
distance like liquid opal. but reflecting the 
shadows of the mountains along the rounded 
shores. І 

Оп а secluded slope, where the sunshine 
would fall early, and where it now lingered 
as it dipped into the west, they dug his 
grave; and, when all was ready, Quiller 
and Terence and Will stood beside it bare- 
headed as the Indians lowered the body 
into its last resting-place. There he lay, 
with the blanket about him, in his final 
sleep. Not a word was said. Except for 
the lapping of the wavelets at the foot of 
the slope, there was no sound even, until 
Terence, overcome by his emotion, sobbed 
suddenly. At this they all looked up. and 
Quiller, with a sign to the Indians to fill in 
the grave, quietly drew him away. Soon 
there was nothing to be seen but the mound. 
A rude cross was placed at the head of it; 
&nd in silent grief they turned, followed 
by the faithful Indians, and made their wav 
to a group of adóbe dwellings, where they 
hoped to meet with accommodation for the 
night and to secure a boat, or boats, the 
next morning for the continuance of the 
journey. 

The inhabitants of these brown thatched 
huts were pure-blooded Indians, fishers on 
the lake and labourers in the mines, and, 
like all others they had met with, instantly 
amenable to the authority of the mystic 
feathers. When Terence brought them 
forth they saluted them with reverent awe, 
and placed themselves and their dwellings 
and all they possessed at the disposal of the 
Strangers. For they were all strangers, 
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Even their own countrymen, Indians like 
themselves and speaking the same tongue, 
were unknown to them ; but between them 
there was the common bond of an unwaver- 
ing allegiance to the Topa Inca Yupanqui. 
When they learned that these countrymen 
of theirs had come from the Тора'в own 
village; that, when at home, they were 
numbered among his immediate attendants ; 
that they had been sent out by him ex- 
pressly to succour the white men and to 
bring them forward on their journey, their 
interest in the whole party was greatly 
increased, and they served them with the 
best they had as a proof of their loyalty. 
Two of the largest dwellings were set apart 
for them, one for Quiller and the two lads, 
the other for their Indian companions ; and, 
before the night had fallen, they showed 
them their crazy craft, moored bows on to 
the strand, and offered to row them along 
the western reaches of the lake at any time 
they pleased. 

* There be no need for 'e to go any further 
with us,” said Quiller to the leader of the 
Topa's contingent, when they had finished 
their evening meal. We can manage the 
rest o’ the journey by ourselves. The 
danger is over, and you'll be wantin' to get 
back to your own homes." 

“ Ав you please, велот,” returned the 
leader courteously. ‘‘ Certainly there is no 
need for the six to go, but two of us, I and 
another, might still be of service to you.” 

"It be very kind of e to вау so—very 
kind, sure nough; but you be a long way 
now from your own village, and we wouldn't 
trespass too far on your good nature. We 
should be glad to have 'e—there be no doubt 
about that—but we shall strike the railway 
at Puno, and get a lift to Santa Rosa ; and, 
after that, the way should be plain and 
easy, especially on the backs o' the mules, 
through Cuzco to the coast.” 

“ Pardon me, señor, but from Santa Rosa 
to Cuzco the way is by no means plain and 
easy, nor from Cuzco to the coast. It would 
be an advantage to you to retain the ser- 
vices of myself and another as far as the 
western slope of the great mountain range 
beyond the valley of Xaquixaguana. There 
you will come within view of the sea. The 
Topa would be better pleased if we went 
with you so far, and farther still will we go, 
into Callao itself, if you wish it. At Santa 
Rosa there will be mules to buy, and mules 
to sell at Callao, and if this were left to us 
you would not rue the bargain.” | 

“ Well, what do 'e say, Terence, to this 
roposal? " said Quiller, turning to the 

ys. “ Апа you, Will—what do 'e вау? 
There be sound sense in it, to my thinkin', 
and we might do worse 'n take 'n along with 
us. The country be strange to us, and the 
ways o’ the people strange, and "twould be 
an advantage, sure 'nough, to have their 

mpany. 
a So ^ would," assented Will“ a great 
vantage.“ 
ш And Tm agreeable to that ваше,” added 
Terence, perfectly agreeable. Let em 
come wid us all the way." 

It was settled, therefore, that four sbould 
return, and two should remain. In the 
morning, before they embarked, they bade 
farewell to the four, thanked them beartily 
for their assistance, pressed upon them the 
welcome gift of a revolver apiece, and sent a 
grateful message back to the Topa. 

The Indians were loth to take the revolvers, 
though, of all the belongings of the three, 
they coveted them most, and they were 
greatly delighted to receive them. Mike's 
were available for presentation, and the gift 
of the other two, to make up the number, 
still left Quiller and the lads with one each. 
If—but they hoped that there might not 
be—if, unhappily, there should be апу 
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further call for self-defence, one for each of 
them, with the rifles of the two Indians, 
ought to prove sufficient for the purpose. 
Out upon the glassy waters they swept, the 
village boatmen chanting weirdly at their 
oars, and the group of huts receding, with 
the watchers waving their farewells, until 
they lost them behind a mountainous spur 
that ran deeply into the lake. 

The restful and leisurely progress of the 
boat all through the long morning was very 
enjoyable after their fortnight’s tramp. To 
the east and north the spacious lake stretched 
away like a glittering mirror. They mar- 
velled at its extent, and yet it was larger 
than they supposed, for the mighty moun- 
tains which almost encircled it, seen through 
the clear atmosphere of these high regions, 
appeared to be much nearer than they really 
were. 

Notwithstanding the altitude of the lake, 
far above the cloud-levels of other lands, it 
became very warm toward midday. Out 
of a clear firmament, intensely blue, the sun 
blazed upon them, and they were glad of 
the awning which the rowers stretched 
across their craft. In the heat of the day 
the rowers ceased their labours and settled 
into a siesta, only resuming the oars when 
the fierceness of the sun had been modified 
by the slant of its rays. Quiller and the 
lads relieved them in the late afternoon, the 
former pleased to grip the oars again and 
surprising the Indians with his skill in the 
use of them; the latter revelling in the 
exercise. It was good for Terence, because 
it called him away from his brooding ; and, 
for the first time since his bereavement, he 
indulged in healthy laughter at the attempts 
of Will and himself, with one oar apiece, to 
time their strokes with Quiller’s two. 

The sinking sun cast a ruddy glow over 
а mass of ruins scattered along the margin 
of the lake. Taking to the oars again, the 
Indians swept the boat in this direction 
and ran her alongside a huge fragment of 
hewn stone which had fallen prone into the 
tide. This was to be their resting-place for 
the night. They found a sheltered nook in 
the angle of a great wall, lit their camp fire, 
and prepared the evening meal. 

Some important city must have stood 
here at one time. The cyclopean remains 
of solid masonry covered a wide area, and 
in their silent desolation witnessed to the 
power of a people long since passed away. 
The ruins awakened no special interest in 
the Índians. The boatmen were familiar 
with them, and the two from the Topa's 
village had seen such-like before. But 
Quiller and Terence and Will climbed to the 
top of one of the low walls and viewed the 
masonry, tumbled and scattered and broken, 
with undisguised wonder, and while the 
light lasted explored the grass-grown and 
vacant and ceilingless halls. They were 
impressed by the solidity of it all, as well as 
by its quietude and remoteness—a solidity 
without ornament, vast hewn stones, un- 
graven by any device, and fitted together 
with a singular nicety; and, uneducated 
though they were, they knew that they were 

gazing upon the remains of a vanished 
civilisation. 

„What's the name o’ this city ? ” asked 
Terence of the Indian leader when they were 
gathered about the fire for the night. 

“ I cannot tell," he replied. “It has no 
name." 

“ But wasn't it wan o’ the cities o’ the 
Incas ? " inquired Terence, 

“No,” said the leader. “ It belonged to 
& people who lived before the coming of the 
Incas, and was here, like this, in ruins, 
when they came." 

‚* O-o-o-h ! " responded Will, drawing out 
his surprise in я long intonation. “ That'sa 
long way back ” 
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And where did the Incas come from!“ 
asked Terence. 

" From over there," said the Indian, 

inting eastward across the waters of the 
аке “They were the children of the sun.” 
“ And the ruins were here then ? ” queried 
Will. 

" Yes, as they are now,“ said he, waving 
his hand to include them all; °“ and from 
them the Incas learned how they should 
build treasure-houses and store-houses and 
temples and dwellings. The Topa’s house, 
into which you have been, is formed upon 
the plan of these,” and a little reflection 
was sufficient to prove to them that the 
inference was correct. 

And who were these builders ?” asked 
Terence. 

“ I do not know; no one knows," replied 
the Indian. “ They were here when the 
world was born, and God gave them the 
waters of the Lake Titicaca.” 

In the early morning they were afloat 
again, and Quiller and the lads took a first 
вре] at the oars. When they were tired, 
the Indians relieved them; and so, tum 
and turn about, with a siesta at midday, 
they and the Indians pulled the frail craft 
through the still waters, and brought her, 
before the evening, to a place whence, 
through a pass in the mountains, they could 
make their way to Puno, With many 
thanks and the promise of presents from 
Callao, which, upon the return of the two 
who were going with them, they might 
confidently expect, they dismissed the boat- 
men and set their faces toward the shelter 
of the pass. 

On the second day, without mishap and 
without adventure, they arrived at Puno. 
The train carried them, through the heart 
of the mountains, to Santa Rosa. It was а 
miners’ train, and their presence in it and 
the probable reason why they were travelling 
to Santa Rosa provoked the whispered com- 
men's of the passengers. The place had 
been visited by Englishmen before; occa- 
sionall* they had been stranded in the 
mountarns, and had worked at the mines; 
one of thé managers and two of the is gna 
were Britithers; and, if Quiller had been 
alone, they: would have come to some 
speedy concl.sion about him—made a guess 
at it, and perhaps correctly. But the com- 

any puzzled 'hem; all the more because, 
ide the lads, there were the two Indians. 
They did not carry their inquisitiveness to 
the point of offence, nor did they obtrude 
upon the privacy of the party. They simply 
watched them with curious eyes, and won- 
dered what had brought them to Santa Rosa. 

The purchase of t'he mules waa left to the 
Indians. Seven were chosen, two as baggage 
mules, and on the morrow they sta for 
Cuzco. It was a perilous journey. Before 
they had travelled very far they were all 
three thankful that they had accepted the 
offer of the Indian leader.. They encountered 
a fearful storm near the summit of a pass to 
which they had slowly crept along a mere 
thread of a path, and they were o liged to 
draw the mules aside intd a transverse guy 
immediately below the summit and shelter 
them for hours from the drifting | ae 
They themselves were half buried in it, xc 
nearly frozen, before the styorm ceased ; ап 
if it had not been for the Һер of the Indians, 
they could scarcely have forced their. way 
over and descended into tlhe warmer atmo- 
sphere on the other side. А 

In опе secluded valley, deep down in the 
Cordilleras, they came pon an Indian 
village where the peopl received them 
sullenly, and were inclined to dispute their 
passage. To the leader арӣ his companion, 
who remonstrated with the m so warmly that 
the altercation threatened to develop into 8 


fight, they listened contemptuously, and 
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along their higher ridges covered with 
perpetual snow. It was a welcome sight to 
the travellers when, on emerging from u 
pass on the third of these ranges, they 
beheld the final slopes and, on the outermost 
limit of the land, the shining waters of the 
great sea, 

* There is Lima," said the leader. pointing 
out the сиу. It was a long way from them 
yet, dwarfed into miniature by the distance, 
but distinct and clear. Now the way is 
plain and easy, and we may depart, if you 
please.” 

“ Хау!” said the three. in chorus. which 
brought a rare smile to his face and to the 
face of his fellow; and Terence added 
immediately : " Havin’ come so far, faith ! 
ye must go wid us to the end. How can we 
send the presents back if ye don’t go wid 
ив?” 
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demanded a heavy toll. At last one of the 
villagers raised his weapon, an old flint-lock 

gun, and the situation became critical. 

“The feathers!” whispered the Indian 
leader; and, as Terence produced them and 
ғ held them aloft, he shouted in the Indian 
tongue: Ву the authority of the Inca!“ 
and instantly the gun was lowered, the 
countenances of the people changed, and 
they crowded in amazement around the 
bearer of the ancient symbols, and regarded 
both them and him with awe. 

25 “Why did you not show them before?“ 
«е asked he of the gun. 

| " You should know—you who belong to 
the old race—that they are not to be exhibited 
lightly, but only when extremity demands 
it,” returned the Indian. My word should 
have convinced you that we were the Topa's 
men and that these are his friends.“ 


“ Will he buy the mules ? " asked Quiller. 

“ His man will for him," he responded, 
with a smile. 

In the evening Quiller and the lads 
decided that whatever profit was made on 
the transaction should go to the two men 
who had served them so faithfully. 

A day or two sufficed for the purchase of 
the presents. The Indians advised them 
ай to their value and suitability. They 
themselves were not forgotten. One present, 
however, Terence purchased without advice, 
and on his own account entirely—a small 
gold locket, beautifully chased, and contain- 
ing a miniature portrait’ of himself—and 
this he entrusted to the Indians to carry 
back to Huarina. 

Esteban de Olmedo's draft was honoured 
without demur. From the amount paid 


n 
z 
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over they reserved suflicient to meet their 
“ We had no proof of it," said he. As they entered the suburbs of Lima early needs for the journey home, and arranged 
“Except my word," replied the leader the following morning. they met a Spanish for the remainder to be sent to England and 
| dryly. gentleman riding out on a superb bay mare. расед to an account in the names of the 
D “And the Topa lives a long way from The Indians saluted him with a profound three in a bank Quiller knew of, with a 
E here," continued the villager. '* Your face bow. and, checking the mare, he wheeled branch at his beloved Mevagissey. А 
2 we have never seen before. How were we round and brought her, curvetting and — steamer for 'Frisco was leaving in a few 
Ei to know that you were not deceiving us? prancing, alongside the mules. days. They booked their passages. Sadly 
[v But the sight of the feathers is enough, and “ You are from the village ? ” in need were they of a new rig-out, and the 
Ux more to us than any toll you oould pay. * Si, велог.” 
vem 


lads laughed heartily at their transformed 
appearance, Never before had they worn 
such clothing; but Quiller told them that, 
as they were gentlemen passengers, they 


You must excuse our interference. 
vee on the tolls.” 


ч " Collected —how ? ” 
«6 — " ° 
From the living. when they will.” said 


We live * Overland ? ” 
“ All the way, señor.” 


“And who are these?” he asked in a 


lower tone. English by their looks." must keep up the róle and make themselves 

e the villager, unabashed: “and when they “Two are English and one Irish, señor. presentable for the skipper’s table in the 
г will not, from the dead." They are friends of the Тора, and we are grand saloon. 
icd " thought so." with them by his express command." On the morning of their departure Terence 
tex “ But we shall take no toll from you, and * Indeed ! and he gave the strangers an visited for the fourth time the Indian mer- 

the way is clear to Cuzco.” interested glance. “ And how isthe Topa ?" — chant in Callao whose name and address 
ax And so they found it. No further molesta- “ Better than we can expect, serdor, con- the Topa had given him. This fourth visit 
2 tion did they meet with. and they rode into sidering his great age." was for the express purpose of handing over 
о Cuzco on the third day out from Santa Rosa. * Marvellous! Four men of his years would to his care the mystic feathers, 
m 


He would 
have relinquished them earlier to the Indian 


leader who, with his fellow, had accom- 


‘hey remained a day in Cuzco to re- 
ys cuperate; and then, on the banks of a 
tributary of the Apurimac, one of the feeders 


link us with the Pizarros."' 
“ With Atahuallpa, señor.” 


“As you say. with Atahuallpa. I am panied them from the scene of the fight; 
n of the Amazon, they passed through the corrected. And Father Ambrosio, how is — but he had declined to receive them, and 
di beautiful valley of Xaquixaguana. Sterile һе?” 
a ш 


said it would be better for the Topa’s 
mountains hemmed it in, but the river that 


„As usual. señor.” instructions to be strictly carried out. So, 
p 5 ran through it clothed it with verdure, and * At his old game ? ” almost at the last moment, he passed them 
p the air was salubrious, cool. and bracing. “ Si, señor.” on to the merchant. Like all the other 
д Тһе following day, however, found them „Ali! nothing will cure him. Those are Indians who had seen them, he saluted 
{ iet once more among the mountains. Along good mules.” them reverently. From him, with a saluta- 
sé izzy heights they crept. trusting to the “ They are for sale, señor.” tion of his own, the Indian leader received 
a surefootedness of their mules, and through “ Your price ? " them, and folded them carefully in his 
Tos harrow detiles, dropping toward nightfall He named it, well in advance of what they girdle. ‘Terence was sorry to part with 
aT into a deep recess between the range they had given at Santa Rosa, and, with a request them. He would have liked to carry them 
ND had just traversed and another they must бо bring them round for his man to look at, with him as a memento. To an unwritten 
Т9, face on the morrow. "The experience was he bowed slightly, turned the mare again, law. supposed to be obsolete—to the in- 
em. repeated on the following day. Stillanother апа galloped away. | flexible will of the strange old man who had 
am had they to face when the morning dawned “Who is he?“ asked Terence and Will во generously befriended him, they had 
| wit again, the ranges running parallel with in the same breath, struck by his grand enforced obedience, and helped and saved 
R~ each other, almost directly north and south. manner and watching the action of the mare both him and his fellows in their various 
tat! While the valleys were beautiful—narrower admiringly. needs. Their purpose had been splendidly 
E than that of Xaquixaguana, and not so “ Don Cristobal de Aldana, the owner of served, and he could keep them no longer. 
d fertile, but still beautiful, warm too, and the hacienda on the outskirts of the village, With the feathers he sent an affectionate 
ре" cloven with barrancas difficult to avoid, and where many of our people are employed,” message to the Тора, and both were delivered 
T more difficult to cross—the mountains were replied the Indian. The Тора knows and within a week of their departure from Callao. 
e Savage in their grandeur, very cold, and respects him.” (To be concluded.) 
pem 
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e STORIES OF THE JAGUAR. 
aD» 

w By AsHMORE RUSSAN. 
da ' 

qu first jaguar I ever saw outside of a and fixed our camp-beds within a few feet with the noisy brutes, Pedro, our principal 
ams! саре was in the Mexican State of of the ever incoming waves, in the hope guide, declared that a jaguar (he called it 
| Oaxaca. Accompanied by an American that the wild music of the surf and the cool a“ tigre ") had turned over a turtle. and the 

at Coffee-planter and half a dozen Indians, ocean breezes would induce the sleep which coyotes were waiting to clean out the shell 

"s guides and arrieros (muleteers), I had been mosquitoes and agarrapatas banished when after the jaguar had finished with it. We 
"m riding for some days close to the Pacific ме were camping in the woods. But sleep had seen many scooped-out turtles on the 

DE cean, that route to our destination being was impossible. A pack of coyotes had pra yan as we rode along, and always the‏ م 

arit much easier than through the trackless gathered some half-mile along the beach, ndians said a jaguar had been there; never 

И } forest, which was never more than a hundred and their howling never ceased the night a puma, which in Mexico and Central 

mut Yards or so from the many sandy beaches, through. America is always called a “leon.” Аз 

_ gif ог playas. Опе night we rigged up our tent 


Questioned as to what was the matter 


Pedro explained, the motner turtles came on 
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the sands to lay their eggs, and while busy 
making a hole, it was an easy feat for a 
jaguar to crecp up and with his ponderous 
paw turn them over on their backs. After 
that, the feast ! 

Just before dawn the coyotes ceased their 
uproar, except for an occasional yelp, as 
if they were quarrelling over whatever the 
jaguar had left. Not feeling particularly 
amiable to those sleep-disturbers, I got up, 
put a couple of cartridges in my gun—a 
Cape rifle, one barrel grooved and carrying 
a Martini bullet, the other shot and, with- 
out saying anything, strolled away from the 
camp bent on punishment, if I could get 
near enough to the coyotes. 

As the playa was plentifully sprinkled 
with thickets of the thorniest thorns in 
creation, not bushes, but beds of them, 
rising from three to four feet from the sand 
on which they seemed to flourish, it was 
easy, by bending low, to keep out of sight 
behind the thorn masses, and as the breeze 
was blowing strongly landwards there was 
little fear that the coyótes would wind me. 
At length, just as the light came, I reached 
the last thicket, on the farther side of which 
I expected to view them. But for an occa- 
sional whine which told me they were still 
there, they were very quiet now. Cautiously, 
on hands and knees, I crept round the thorn- 
bed, and then I saw them. 

They were squatting on their haunches, 
in a circle, round a huge jaguar, the nearest 
being a good fifty feet distant. The tigre 
was lying down with fore-paws outstretched 
within a yard or so of the scooped-out 
turtle-shell I expected to find. 

Whether in my nervousness I touched a 
straggling thorn, which rustled, or whether 
the brute winded me, I do not know; but 
he suddenly got up and faced in my direc- 
tion, gazing straight at me, not more than 
forty yards distant. 

The coy^tes promptly disappeared, melted 
away in the long grass which grew a little 
farther up the playa, but the tigre never 
moved, never changed his steady gaze. 
The front view I had of him—it was ver 
brief—revealed nothing of the leopard’s 
slimness and sinuosity, and I was amazed 
at the brute’s massive proportions—hugo 
jowl, ponderous shoulders, forelegs nearly 
as thick as a man’s thigh. 

But these were all after-thoughts. I had 
two cartridges only, one buckshot, the other 
a bullet, both in the gun. I was hunting 
the comparatively harmless and cowardly 
coyote, nearly a mile from camp, and— 
well, I funked that jaguar, erept backwards 
the way I had come, back behind the thorn 
thicket, walked backwards when I rose to 
my feet, and never took my eyes from the 
thorn-bed until 1 had put some hundreds 
of yards between myself and it. 

Back at the camp, the Indians loaded 
their Winchesters promptly, for a good tigre 
skin was worth at least twenty dollars 
Mexican. Two of them took the edge of the 
forest, the others uccompanied me. But 
the jaguar had disappeared. 

A week or so later we arrived, foodless and 
with empty water-bottles, at a desolate 
bluff overlooking the ocean and crowned 
with an ancient fortification, which, although 
very few vestiges remain, still finds a name 
in some Mexican maps as Santa Helena. 
The coast lands of Oaxaca are very sparsely 
populated ; in three days we had met two 
men only, hunters of the white heron and 
aliigators—for the white plumes (aigrettes) 
of the first and the hides of the second. The 
nearest village to Santa Helena being some 
five leagues distant, it was impossible to 
obtain anything to eat, and our Indians were 
obliged to stay their hunger with land- 
crabs, which swarmed over the camping- 
ground. Catching a number of small ones. 
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a little larger than a half-crown, they toasted 
them in the ashes and crunched them up as 
if they enjoyed them. 

We were sitting round the biggest fire 
under our waterproof mangas, when sud- 
denly the mules and horses stampeded. 
They had been very uneasy for some time, 
but that was attributed to want of food and 
water. The arrieros were on their feet in a 
moment, and, jumping on the leading mules 
of the pack-train, which had been hobbled, 
soon rounded-up the runaways, notwith- 
standing the darkness. 

“It was a tigre, señores,” said Pedro, 
coming to our fire. “I was going to the 
creek for water, but now And he put 
down the bottles which he had slung over 
his shoulder. 

“ [s there fresh water near here!“ my 
companion demanded. 

„Less than half a league away, señor.” 

“ Then go and get some.” 

Pedro turned to me. He was a good 
hunter and no coward. Many a time he 
had used my old Cape rifle with good effect. 
It was so useful. For a wild cow (cimarron) 
or a deer, or a rabbit, or à wild turkey, one 
barrel or the other was generally just the 
thing. 

„If el Señor Inglés will go with me and 
bring his gun," he said, I will fetch some 
water." 

I threw off the manga at once, picked up 
the old gun, and set out with Pedro. I did 
not notice at the time that Pedro was not 
taking his Winchester, for the reason that, as 
I afterwards learned, he had no cartridges, 
but followed him closely across the open 
space. So dark was it that at a couple of 
yards' distance he was invisible. However, 
he went on without hesitation until he 
reached the edge of the forest, which he 
skirted slowly, literally feeling his way, 
dropping on his knees and touching the 
ground with his hands—" looking for 
tracks of wild cattle, he explained. At last 
he found what he sought, a cattle track 
leading to the creek, and plunged into the 
jungle. 

That night ramble will not soon be for- 
gotten. Around Santa Helena the under. 
growth is largely composed of “ bull’s 
horn " thorns, a peculiarly spiky acacia, and 
even many of the myriad creepers are thorny. 
A cattle track through a spiny jungle is 
difficult in daylight: at night, in pitch 
darkness, it was awful. After about half a 
mile of it, however, we reached the creek, 
which was little better than a muddy hole, 
and Pedro slid down the bank. I could 
not see him, but I could hear him turning 
his machéte in a circle in the mud, making a 
pool large enough to immerse his bottles ; 
then he suddenly stopped. There was a 
tense moment of silence. "Then, in a whisper, 
“ Sefior—the copetta—quick ! ” 

I thrust the rifle-butt in his direction and 
he caught it. Simultaneously I became 
aware of two glaring eyes on the farther side 
of the black void, not ten feet away, as it 
seemed. A shot rang out, and by the light 
of the flash I saw a huge dark body leap 
across the creek, over Pedro's head. Аз the 
brute landed on my side, close to me, Pedro 
fired again. There was a prolonged crashing 
in the undergrowth, then silence. Pedro 
filled his bottles, clambered out of the creek, 
and gave me the rifle. 

Load, seüor," he said. “It was a 
tigre. He will die, I think. To-morrow we 
will get his skin. It was a tigre grandé, 
señor.” 

We got back to the camp at the cost of a 
few score more scratches, and there, as may 
be supposed, we found it very desirable to 
boil the water before drinking it. 

Squatting by our fire, Pedro told us many 
jaguar stories. He had killed many, he 


said, and on one occasion was nearly killed, 
or frightened to death, himself. Once, when 
trying to get a decr, he met a " tigre grandé " 
face to face in a narrow track. He, like a 
certain coyote hunter, had only two car- 
tridges, and he at first thought of giving the 
jaguar the right of way by taking to his 
heels on the back track. But by so doing he 
would lose the value of the skin and also 
the reward offered by the owner of a neigh- 
bouring cattle ranche. Cupidity overcame 
prudence and he presented the jaguar with 
the two bullets. But the brute came at him 
with tremendous bounds, just as if he had 
not beea touched. Then Pedro found 
himself in a tight place. 

There was nothing climbable near except 
a guarumba tree (a Cecropia) about six 
inches diameter, and up it he went, clinging 
to the bunch of candelabra-like leaves at the 
top. The jaguar tried to climb up after him, 
but, luckily for the Indian, the brute could 
not get a grip on so small a tree, nor, as the 
guarumba is as hard and hollow as a bam- 
boo, could he have inserted his claws in the 
bark if it had been larger. But he could 
sit at the bottom of the tree and wait, and 
he did, all the remainder of that day and all 
night. Towards morning Pedro could hold 
on no longer ; the guarumba had no branches 
to sit upon, only long strong leaves and 
stems to cling to, and Pedro had clung all 
he was able. Before it was light he fell 
from the tree right on the top of the tigre, 
expecting to be eaten promptly. But the 
brute was dead and stiff. 

* I took his skin and left him there," tho 
Indian concluded, " and if there were no 
coyotes, his bones would be there now. But 
it was a terrible fright, señores.” 

Soon after dawn next morning we went 
to the muddy creek, and Pedro quickly 
picked up the trail of the wounded jaguar. 
There was blood on the bushes and blood 
on the dead leaves underfoot. There was 
a trail across a swamp as large as if a log of 
wood had been drawn over it. Pedro and 
one of the arrieros started to follow it, but 
sank to their middles at once. Clearly the 
swamp was not to be crossed by а biped, 
and as the guide knew of no way of getting 


round to the other side, the hunt was 
given up. 

When jaguars were more numerous in 
Central America and Mexico than they are 
at present and good ritles were scarce, the 
Tigreros, or jaguar hunters, were a class 
apart and held in very high esteem. Gener- 
ally they hunted, and still occasionally 
hunt, in pairs, one of the hunters being armed 
with two spears of ditferent lengths, the 
longer being about ten feet long and the 
shorter about seven feet. Both spears are 
always held close together in case the longer 
one should be snapped. The second man 
carries a rifle, or some sort of а gun. For- 
inerly he carried а bow and arrows. When 
the jaguar has been brought to bay, the 
Spearman advances, followed by the man 
with the gun, and, kneeling on one knee, 
plants the butts of both spears firmly 
against that knee, and directs the spear- 
heads towards the tigre in readiness for his 
spring. The man with the gun stands close 
over him and fires at the jaguar just as he 
takes the last spring. If the shot fails tostop 
him, as is generally the case, the brute gives 
a furious roar and bounds upon his assailants. 
Should the jaguar spring with his forelegs 
wide apart, as he almost invariably does. 
he spits himself upon the longer spear. and 
often on the shorter one also; but it some- 
times happens that he springs with his fore- 
legs close or crossed; he will then with a 
blow of his paw break or turn away the 
stoutest lance, when the only remedy is to 
fight it out with the machéte (the Central 
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American sword, used for all sorts of pur- 
poses) or any other weapon at hand. 

As illustrating the tremendous power of 
the full-grown male jaguar, the following 
story is told: 

A yoke of tame oxen, turned out to graze, 
had fastened with hide thongs by the 
horns to prevent them straying. Next 
morning the oxen had disappeared ; there 
was a great deal of blood on the ground, and 
the trail according to the Indian who 
brought the news, was as big as a near-by 
stream. А tigrero was sent for, and he 
came with his» spears and two comrades, 
one armed with a double-barre'led gun, 
the other with a single-barrel. The party 
brought with them a small pack of little 
dogs of the mongrel variety. The trail was 
about four yards broad and showed fierce 
struggling up the side of a steep hill, and 
at the top of the hill, over which many 
zopilótes (black vultures) were wheeling and 
circling, the two oxen were found, one dead, 
much mangled and partly eaten, the other 
alive and without a mark upon him. From 
the spot where the bullock had been killed 
to the top of the hill was not less than half 
a mile, but there was only the trail of one 
Jaguar, a large heavy foot-mark. At the 
top of the hill two more tracks were found, 
evidently of the jaguars mate and cub. 
What amazing strength the male must have 
exerted, not only to have dragged the ox 
he had killed up such a steep, but also the 
live one, struggling, as the trail showed, 
all the time! 

The little dogs were put on the scent, and, 
after an hour's fast walking and running, 
the hunters arrived at the foot of a sandy 
mount where there were plenty of signs that 
the jaguars were close at hand. Here the 
dogs were ordered back and told to keep 
quiet. 'The hunters then ascended the hill 
as fast as they could, and on reaching the 
top they saw, about thirty yards otf, a large 
male jaguar, his mate, and a cub, rolling 
over and over on the sand, cleaning them- 
selves after their meal. 

The female and the cub bolted at once into 
a thicket, but not before two shots had been 
fired at the first. The male faced the 
hunters, walking steadily towards them and 
growling furiously. At ten yards he received 
the contents of the remaining barrel in his 
neck, but too low down to be effective, for he 
suddenly crouched, and with a double roar, 
sounding like two small sharp claps of thunder, 
he made a tremendous spring, with his fore- 
legs well open, as if he were going to grasp 
Something or some one, and received about 
four feet of the tigrero's longer spear in his 
body. The point entered in the middle of 
his chest and actually spitted him to at 
least four feet in depth or length, but with 
one blow from his powerful fore-paw, ho 
broke the spear off near his body аз easily 
as if it had been a carrot. In a few minutes, 

Owever, he was dead. The female was 
found dend; the cub escaped. As for the 
living ox, he kept very close to his owner's 
rancho for some time afterwards. 

There is another and rather amusing story 
Of a certain Spanish gentleman travelling 
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in Nicaragua - what we would now describe 
as a ` tenderfoot,” who wasn't afraid of 
tigres—not he! After drinking the best 
part of a bottle of aguardiente, he declared 
the jaguar was a humbug, a mere cat; 
he had seen one in a cage at Cadiz, and if 
the native Nicaraguans had апу pluck, 
there wouldn’t be one of the cowardly beasts 
left in the whole country. 

" Ah," said an old Indian, who was 
listening.“ it is very likely the Caballero has 
seen a cat in a cage, but it is also very 
likely that he has not seen a tigre in the 
forest ready to spring, with his eyeballs 
like two red.hot coals, and roaring like 
thunder, and it's more than likely that the 
señor has confused two different animals." 

This the Don denied. He would like to 
see the tigre that wouldn't run away from 
him, and, pulling out a long Toledo sword, he 
invited all those present who could read to 
peruse the inscription on the blade No 
me liras 8in razon ; mo me envaynas sin 
honor," meaning—"' Do not draw me without 
cause ; do not sheathe me without honour." 
No, he was a true Spaniard and a descendant 
of the conquerors of the world, which 
nobody denied. 

Very good," said the old herdsman, 
* and the Caballero shall have his wish. 
This very evening a tigre killed a calf within 
a mile of my rancho; he will be there for 
breakfast to-morrow morning, close to the 
path the Caballero will have to travel." 

“ He is a dead tigre," said the Don. 

Early next morning all present set out 
with the Spaniard, and, sure enough, in a 
glade of the forest, they saw the jaguar 
tearing away at the calf, but with his tail 
turned towards the spectators. 

The Don promptly dismounted, drew his 
long sword, and walked towards the animal, 
which was only about a hundred and fifty 
yards distant down the glade; the rest of 
the party sat quietly on horseback, looking 
on. After walking about half the distance, 
the Don stopped, brandished his sword. 
and shouted—" Ah, tigre '—tigre! Be off! 
—Be off! 

But the jaguar was not a bit alarmed. 
He jumped over the calf, faced the bold 
Spaniard, and began to growl. The Don 
advanced a little farther, flourishing his 
blade, and calling the animal all the bad 
names he could think of, which the jaguar 
apparently objected to most strongly, for 
with a roar he charged straight at the 
Spaniard in a sort of loose canter like a 
calf's gallop. For а moment the Don stood 
his ground, then the sword dropped from his 
hand, and, shrieking in utter fear, he fled. 
His companions galloped up just in time to 
save him. 

Hunting the jaguar at night is a very 
ticklish business, and the most experienced 
hunters fight shy. Sitting up in a tree over 
a goat or calf may be all very well in India 
when the real tiger is in question, but the 
jaguar can climb trees like any other cat, 
und I never heard of the employment of that 
method, or, indeed, of any form of jaguar- 
hunting at night. 


One evening, while I was staying at La 
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Zacualpa, in the State of Chiapas, Mexico, 


an Indian galloped up in a great fright, 
declaring that he had been hunted by two 
black tigres (probably black leopards) all 
the way from the lagoons to the rancho, 
about four miles. He rode his horse into 
our hut, trembling with fear, and begged us 
to go and shoot the brutes, which were 
prowling about just outside. There were 
four of us—two Englishmen, a Mexican army 
officer, and an Indian, and we each had a 
rifle stacked in a corner. 
would stir outside that night, and when we 


went to bed the horse was stabled in our 
living-room. 


But not a man 


That incident consoled me 
for my tremendous funk when meeting, on 


the playa in Oaxaca, the first uncaged 
jaguar 1 had ever seen. 
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Applying the Spur. 


CHUM (abore): Come. make an effort, Puddiphat, 
or we shall be late for luncheun.” 


SNAPSHOTS DURING A CYCLE RIDE THROUGH SOUTHERN IRELAND.—(Sce page 808.) 


T° every class of holiday-maker the in- 
creased facilities given for travel in 


Re Treland by the Fishguard and 


тө route possess a great and appre- 
ciable Interest. One can leave London by 
the Fishguurd express train, from Padding- 
tion at 8.45 A.M. ; lunch on board the splen- 
did turbine which takes him across the 


——— — 


By G. J. FITZGERALD. 


Channel in two and a half hours; dine at 
Wexford, and explore its historic monu- 
ments and picturesque scenery. 

There are few places in southern Ireland 
more interesting than Wexford. In the 
town itself may be seen the ruins of Selskar 
Abbey and Westgate Castle, as well as 
Cromwell's Fort and House. Tho’ beauty 


spots around are many and varied, and 
within easy reach. Edenvale, where the ac- 
companying snapshots were taken, is less 
than a quarter of an hour'sride. This charm- 
ing and enchanting vale is practically un- 
known to the ordinary tourist, who rushes 
on to Killarney, overlooking the fairy-like 
scenery ho lenves behind. 
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THE SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL COURAGE. 


By E. FOWLER SMITH. 


Two Minds -one Thought. 
Brown : How do you do, Jones?” 
Joses: “Hello, Brown ! 


BROWN (fo himee 
J 


"I 


s P that gentleman,” I said, “ were any- 
thing but a stranger in our district, 
he’d not be about here to-night.” 
t was the evening of the “ Fifth,” and 
Frank Hepworth and myself, of the Sixth, 
on the watch for the stray catherine wheel 
that had a habit of spinning just as you 
rounded the corner, had turned into Apple- 
tree Lane, when a terrier, 
оове from temporary captivity, ran from the 
hedge Opposite, and tore away after a figure 
à little distance ahead. We had just time to 
see as it us that it was paying the 
Penalty for having a particularly tine tail, 
Which had been adorned with a ten-jointed 
Jumper, set alight and carefully timed. A 
warning voice called Monitors!“ as we 
pPpeared, and half a dozen boys who had 
n there were there no more, 
Add two and two together, and you will 
see the point of my remark. 


We watched the dog and the stranger. 
ere we 


not boys ourselves? And was not 

that the Fifth ? 

ее him jump," whispered Hepworth. 

said I. The dog's fairly 

between his legs. Well timed ! " 

was the best cracker that ever 

exploded. It made ten separate detona- 

tions, and each one was louder than the 
ast. But—do you believe it ?—that stranger 

never turned a hair | 

- ever even turned his head. He took out 
8 watch and glanced at it, and put it to 

ТЕ еаг, while we looked at each other as 
ough we'd been properly done. 


He must be as deaf as a post," I said, 
conclusively, 

But he can h ick," 
. ear a watch tick," argued 


Come on," he said; let's 
fee, what he's like,” 


apparently let 


| and we broke into a 
ack walk that brought us very soon along- 
е. The dog had moved round out of the 


Way, and we i 
when the er were in the act of p 


was abaol 


Jm. It st 
it did Fr ruck 
" We 


me dumb for a minute. So 
ank, for we both Stopped. 


Ought to apologise,”  stammered 


"M 


! How ure you?“ 
If): Well, that's a good joke on Jones.” 
ONES (fo himself): ^ I won't tell Brown I was a boy inyself once." 


＋ 


Hepworth, and, recovering, I joined in: 
“ They're only kids, you know, sir.” 

“ And this is Guy Fawkes night,” added 
Hepworth. 

" Why, bless me," exclaimed the little 
gentleman—at close quarters he was only 
about five feet high—‘ bless me, I'd for- 
gotten that! Otherwise, I might have been 
prepared." He said this, smiling all the 
time, in seeming high good humour. 

" Yes," І said. Then you might have 
been spared the shock." 

Shock! Oh, don't mention that," he 
returned, still laughing. I welcome any- 
thing of that sort." 

“Sir!” 

My young friends ”—he laid a hand 
on Hepworth's shoulder and looked at me— 
"life is so full of surprises, in every walk 
and groove, that it behoves us to prepare for 
them. Besides, if you take them rightly, 
there is no end of amusement to be got.” 

Iglanced at Frank, and found him furtively 
looking at те. He was no doubt thinking 
as I was, but we couldn't express it. It 
wouldn't be polite. 

“ You do not take me seriously," pursued 
our new-found friend, energetically. °“ But 
I mean it. I am devoting my life to this 
question. Shocks—there need be no such 
things! Only habituate yourselves to sur- 
prises—and that's merely a matter of prac- 
tice—and fear, excitement, and shocks 
won't trouble you a bit." 

" Devoting your life to it?“ I repeated, 
not so much from curiosity as because I 
thought we ought to humour him. | 

The stranger nodded, hesitated a little, 
then began to fumble in an inside pocket, 
and presently brought a pocket-book to 
light. From this he took a card, and handed 
it to me. It read thus, in printed letters: 


PROFESSOR DENDROBIUS, 
Shock Specialist, 
School of Physical Courage, 
Mossover Moor. 


So he was not joking. I had thought he 
was. And if he wasn't quite like other 
adult people, I began to think it wasn't 
such a very important screw that was loose. 
He smiled so pleasantly and continuously, 
that I confess, for my part, I began to feel 


rather curious to know more about him. 
The opportunity came. Frank handed back 
the card, but our new friend pressed it upon 
us 


„No, keep it," said he. “In return for 
your courtesy I will ask you to pay me a 
visit. Just when you care to come," he 
added ; “ and I shall be most happy to show 
you over my school." 

At that we left him. 

Funny, isn't it?” I said to Hepworth, 
on the way back. 

" Funny isn't the word,” returned he 
absently, and I guessed he was getting curious 
too. As we re-entered the schoolhouse I 
asked suddenly: © Well, shall we gor” 

" Yes, we'll go," he answered without 
hesitation. 

„Just for a lark, anyway,” said I. 

Two days afterwards the school half-day 
gave us the chance we wanted. We shook 
off the one or two fellows who tried to tempt 
us on other adventures ; all very well in their 
way, but nothing, thought we; to the affair 
we had in hand. We started out, fully 
determined to make a lot of it, enough at 
least to make the others envious; but as it 
turned out, it didn't need any ** making." 

The very situation of 


the Professor's 
place gave us food for reflection: Mossover 
Moor, 


the bleakest part of the countr 
within miles of Mossover public schoo 
a place that from time immemorial genera- 
tions of Mossoverians had avoided after 
dark, There were only two old cottages 
that we knew of, having seen them in broad 
daylight, and both were deserted and in 
decay. Could the professor have Started 
his “ school ” in one of these! 

We sighted the house after half an hour's 
walk. It was a newly erected wooden 
bungalow, painted the colour of the heather 
it stood in, with a tall smoke-stack on one 
side shaped like an Oriental minaret, that 
stood out conspicuously against the sky. The 
walk and the anticipations had braced both 
of us to high spirits; we were prepared for 
anything; and, on catching sight of our 
destination, we started off to make a run for 
it, jumping the heather clumps that barred 
the way. Hepworth was a better runner 
than I, and, getting a little ahead of me, 
disappeared presently in a Saucer-sha ped 
hollow. 

Just before I reached the spot there was 
an ejaculation of alarm, and when I came 


up he was standing in an attitude as though 


he had pulled up on the very brink of a preci- 
pice. He stood 


staring at a notice board 
as if it had been a ghost. 
E What's wrong?” I panted, and, as he 


pointed with a finger, I approached and read : 
Beware of the Bog." 


We stood where we were, 
the immediate vicinity with ex 
There was no sign 
good deal of moss. 

It's funny,“ I ventured. 
there was bog on Mossover." 

" Nor I,” agreed Frank. “ Thought it 
was as dry as bones." 

All the same we took no risks. I called 
to mind that treacherous bog often looked 
firm enough, and deceived people that way. 

was turning to go back, and round this 
hollow, when Frank pointed to the board 
again, and I saw that under the warning 
was something further in smaller characters. 
Treading gingerly, I approached till I could 
read what it said. It read: 

“To STruDENTS.—The school is encircled 
by treacherous marshes. To approach with 
safety, walk round this board till you com 
to a number of sunken stakes in Ine; this 


and regarded 
treme caution. 
of water about, only a 


** Never heard 
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indicates tho only firm path, and should bo 
followed in single file.” 

l looked at Hepworth, and he at me. We 
were evidently in for adventures before we 
were prepared for them. Should we go on ? 
Just for one moment I confess to a little 
hesitation, but that passed. Nothing so 
trivial as a bog should spoil our half-day, 
Said I. 

Hepworth started in search of the path. 
He went round the nm of the hollow one way 
and 1 went the other, and presently, looking 
westward, where the sun was slowly sinking 
in the heavens, I diseovered the stakes just 
showing an inch or two above ground. 

" Here we аге, Frank ! " I called. 

Не сате up. I couldn't have thought,” 
he said, bog was so deceptive! Why, 
even here you can scarcely tell any difference 
between that path and the—the marsh 
round.” 

Indeed one couldn’t. They were the same 
colour as far as I could see. However, there 
was no sense in taking risks. I put the 
first foot forward on the path, and Frank 
followed close behind, stepping carefully in 
my prints. The path presently turned to 
the right, then to the left, then to the right 
again, and suddenly we came on a pond, 
overgrown with lilies and stagnant water 
plants. There could be no doubt now— 
at least there was no doubt in our minds 
then—that we were indeed in the midst 
of dangers. 

“That notice board,” said Hepworth, in а 
low tone, saved our lives." 

A few steps farther, and the stakes ended, 
and we emerged on a green patch of ground. 
There was a fence a little way off stretching 
away Tight and left, and a gate right in 
front of us. 

„This must be the way in," I said. 

* Yes, Let us go, anyway," returned 
Hepworth. He spoke a little nervously, 
as though his mind was running on bogs, 
and so it devolved on me to be bold. I went 
forward, put a hand out to turn the handle 
of the gate, when, to my astonishment, 
it opened of its own accord. 

I stepped. back, fairly frightened just for 
a minute. You see, I didn't expect. that. 
Of course, I'd heard of doors that open 
automatically when you stand on the thres- 
hold, but I'd never seen one do it. And, 
besides, the turf here was as solid as—as 
turf. I couldn't make it out. 

“ This Professor Den—Dendrobius——” I 
began, but forgot what I was going to suy 
in trying to pronounce his name. 

«Is evidently expecting us," put in 
Hepworth, who had recovered his habitual 
balance. 

Well, there was the house before us. 
Quite an ordinary sort of bungalow, it seemed, 
except for that minaret. As we glanced 
in that direction again a black cat ran up it in 
a spiral sort of way from bottom to top, and 
looked down on us from that elevation with 
the air of a lodge-keeper watching intruders. 

* [reckon we d better go straight up to the 
front door and knock," said Hepworth. So 
we followed the path ; but it led us to no 
door. It passed round the house, so we 
followed it to the side; but there was no 
door there either. We continued to the 
back—still, no door! 


* One more try," said Hepworth, “ and 
if there isn't a door there——" 

“ s'pose the way in is up that minaret,” 
I interposed, laughing. “ And we'll have 
to climb it like the cat." 

There wasn't a door at all! The windows 
were seven feet from the ground, and how on 
earth the Professor got in and out was a 
mystery. We stood hesitating what to do 
next. There was a lawn on both sides of 
the house; a tennis-net stretched across 
one and on the other wero croquet hoops, a 
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cricket pitch, and a miniature football 
ground, which gave it the air of a private 
school, The lawn on this side was bor- 
dered by untrained bushes of a very wan- 
dering habit. 

“I's a rare lark,“ said Hepworth, for 
want of something to say; but, I say, we 
can't wait here for ever." 


An idea struck me. Maybe the Pro- 


fessor's over there,” I said, pointing through 
the bushes, “in his conservatory or some- 
where.” 


But.“ Hepworth hesitated; “ suppose 
he’s looking for us?“ 

Why. in that case, I answered promptly, 
for I was itching to move, we might divide 
forces. You go round that way —pointing 
to the west side—'" and ГІЇ go this." 

He agreed, and the instant he turned to 
go. somehow I was sorry I had made the 
suggestion. What surprises," I thought, 
“may there not be in store for us! By 
dividing forces great generals have been 
beaten, and who knows Still, I 
couldn’! go back now. What would 
Hepworth have said ? 

‘There were several gaps in the bushes, 
and I was hesitating which to take, when a 
curious low whistle sounded a little to the 
right, and the next moment a brilliant- 
coloured bird rose out of cover near by 
and flew farther into the shelter of the 
foliage. 

“Why,” thought I, mightily interested, 
that's a bird of paradise!“ for, before it 
was lost to view, I had caught a glimpse of 
à lovely golden flowing tail I don't say 
I've ever seen a bird of paradise, but I'm 
certain nothing else could have had such a 
tail It invited a chase, and on the spur of 
the moment I dashed into the nearest gap, 
and followed a narrow path that seemed 
to have been made for following. All at once 
the bird rose again in front of me, and alighted 
still farther on. If only I could catch it,” 
I muttered breathlessly, “ what a present 
for the Professor!“ 

Once more I sighted that bird, and, with 
what breath remained, was making a final 
dash after it when the narrow path turned 
very abruptly, and I just managed to avoid, 
by a sudden twist, a great spiky bush that 
barred the way, and fell full length in a mass 
of rhododendrons. Recovering to a sitting 
posture, I вам that the obstruction took 
the form of a dense prickly pear. that fairly 
bristled with needles of a most penetrating 
aspect. The plant was growing from a big 
pot sunk in the ground to the rim. 

Looking round, I discovered for the first 
time that I had run blindly into a sort of 
open wood—there was the sky all round and 
up above, but the bush had so increased 
in height and thickness that the house was 
lost to view completely. I had as certainly 


lost my bearings as if I had been in a 
forest. 


With a strange sensation that the bird of 
paradise had decoyed me into this difficulty 
and a conviction that if I wanted to meet 
Hepworth I had better get back in sight of 
the house, I turned to retrace my steps, 
when 1 found that the path I had come along 
forked immediately behind, and there was 
nothing at all to indicate which was the one 
I had come by. 


“ Suppose I didn't notice that," thought 
IJ. Well, here's а penny. Let's toss, and 
if it's head I go to the right. Can't get far 
wrong, anyway." 

It was tail, and, without hesitating, I took 
the path to the ieft. Presently it forked 
again. Must be wrong," I thought, but, 
anyhow, I can get back into the other path 
now by taking the right." That seemed 
reason, 80 I did it. But somehow it appeared 
to take & twist round on its own axis, then 
it descended a little, and quite suddenly 


and, of course, unexpectedly —1 found myself 
in a sort of little dell. It. was shaded by 
overhanging trees; good-sized rocks rose 
all around, and water was trickling down the 
sides into а basin in the centre. І suppose 
it was a pretty place, really, but 1 was too 
impatient then to appreciate it. 
] hadn't bargained for this. 

" Drat that bird!” I exclaimed aloud, 
and suddenly stood still as a voice echoed: 
that bird.“ Next minute I knew it was 
only an echo, but I don't believe anything 
ever sounded во sepulchral and weird as the 
two little words in that odd place. Its effect 
on me was out of all proportion to its im- 
portance. ] made a move to get out of it. 

In turning to go back my eye alighted all 
at once on a small black card fixed to the 
rock on the other side. It was printed on 
in white lettere, and, approaching, I read: 

“To STUDENTS.—' The paths in the hunting 
section are often confusing. The habit is 
recommended of studying your own foot- 
prints. With a little practice, a trodden 
path can readily be recognised." 

I turned away. The footprint idea was 
all right, but it had come too late, and I 
didn't need to be told the paths were con- 
fusing. But if I was to find Hepworth and 
the Professor that day, I must get back 
somehow, footprints or no footprints. 1 
was getting desperate. 

Hastily returning to the junction of the 
paths where the last mistake had occurred, 
{ took the other turning, pursued it a little 
way, came to another junction, where the 
grass looked as though it had never been 
trodden by human foot for ages, and aimlessly 
took another turning. 1 was hopelessly at 
sea now. The sun had got too low to be seen 
at all through the dense bush, and the west 
might have been anywhere within three- 
quarters of a circle round. What was 1 to 
do * 

By force of habit I looked about for an 
instruetion card, and, yes, there it was, 
nailed to a strip of wood stuck in the turf at 
my feet. It read: " Beware of the spring 
traps." 

Spring traps! Here had I been running 
around for half an hour, and never once 
suspected —well, perhaps, after all. that was 
where the surprise came in ? Still, wasut 
it a bit thick to run a body into danger de- 
liberately like that ? Suppose 

"I wonder," said I, looking cautiously 
about for signs of traps, “ whether, after all, 
a good course—a systematic course—of this 
kind of thing would nut be good for a fellow ' 
I am feeling more at home already, and if 
only time ” 

What was that? As I moved forward, 
there was a sound from a bush to the left like 
а piece of mechanism being wound up. OF 
between that and a rocket whistling into 
the sky. Feeling rather anxious to get out 
of range, whatever it might be, I hastily 
stooped and read the notice : : 

“The student is cautioned to lie full 
length and move forward in as small a 
compass as possible for twenty yards at this 
point, in order to avoid spring guns, which 
are liable to discharge without warntng. 

I dropped flat in half a second, con: 
gratulating myself that for once I was ior 
warned and ready. Let that gun go © 
at its heart’s content, it would not make me 
start a muscle. I did not wait for it, but with 
a snake-like motion, that might have done 
credit to а born Indian hunter of the preme? 
began to wriggle on my stomach along the 
narrow path out of harm's way. 

Now, a few yards farther on the bushes 
nearly met, leaving a hole just large eno 
for one's body to get through lengthwise. 

was in the act of wriggling through, E 
pens & laugh at the thought of W -: 
epworth would think if he could hay 
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seen me in that attitude, and had got just 
about half-way through, when—— 


Reader, have you ever seen a Plesiosaurus ? 


It was " out of print " more than a million 
years ago, but the dread of it still survives, 
and sometimes, after lobster suppers, even 
Sixth Form fellows have dreamt about them, 
and cried out in the middle of the night. 
Wild horses would not make me describe 
its form, and I have never dared to decide 
whether it was real or only made up; but 
I tell you, when its great shmy, saucer-eyed, 
champing-jawed head peeped round that 
laurel bush, within sx inches of my face, 
the events of my school life tlashed by me in 
tle tick of a watch. In that position my 
flesh had no room to creep, but it wanted 
only one more tick before 1 was back again 
on the safe side—that is, on the compara- 
tively safe side—once more on foot, and 
racing back along that path without any 
sort of regard for gins and guns. 

I had gone but ten yards when a rustling 
of the undergrowth to the right still further 
hastened my retreat, and I had an impression 
of some great yellow-striped beast leaping 
completely across the path, and disappearing 
on the other side. I had no time to stop 
to see what it was. I yearned for company 
and friends. 

If only I could find Hepworth, that would 
be the most pleasant surprise. I had had 
enough of the other sort for once. Notice 

ards hung like ripe bananas from the 
bushes here and there—or my fancy saw 
them—but I heeded them not. I turned, I 
suppose, a dozen times, and then suddenly 
when I least expected it, of course burst 
out on an open grass plot. 

Stand, or I fire!" 

The aun, in the act of sinking beneath 
the horizon, was in my eyes, and for a 
minute I was ignorant both of the source 
and nature of this fresh surprise. Bewilder- 
ment rather than fear of danger caused me to 
obey the command instantly. 

Oh, is that you, Mr. Maynard ? ” 

The sun disappeared, and there, not six 
yards from me, seated in the low fork of an 
apple tree, with a gun resting on one knee 
and a book on the other, smiling like an 
April morning, sat the Professor. 

„This із indeed a pleasant surprise!“ he 
exclaimed, descending from his position with 
the agility of a schoolboy. If 1 had only 

nown you.were coming." 

h,“ I answered, half suspecting he was 
not so ignorant of our presence as he wished 
to appear. we thought we would give you 
a shock.” 3 ; 


i 2 laughed heartily, and shook me by the 
iand. 


, You have come through the Hunting 
Section," he said. 

The hunted section,” I corrected. And 
added: * If a fellow has to go through all 
that many times he'd need steel nerves to 
begin with.” 

Tut, tut,” returned the Professor ; you 
ave gone throdyh a mere trifle, my young 
rend. Barely touched the fringe of our 

Stock of surprises. And, on the contrary, 

the effect is always—by familiarity, you see 

—to harden the system against shocks. I 

never knew a case yet. 

" But," I ventured with a little concern, 
unt it going too far to risk your life so 

many times for the sako of—of id 

1 Professor looked as concerned as I 


"lf we hadn't happened across tho 
notice board," I reminded him, “ we might 
have both been buried in the bog now.” 

Buried in Ha, ha! I see now—yes ! 
The bog, of course.” 

Why, you don’t mean to say," I ex- 
claimed, seeing the sparkle in his eyes, 

there wasn’t any bog at all?“ 
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“ In this science of physical courage 
he began, but I was impatient, and inter- 
rupted. 

" I might, anyway, have been shot," said 
I. by those spring guns." 

Might you?“ 

If 1 hadn't been careful.“ 

Were you so careful then?“ 

“ Well, I avoided all the traps.” 

It's easy to avoid imaginary ones," said 
the Professor, with a twinkle. 

I was disheartened. I dared not refer 
to the beasts I had encountered, for fear 
he should have denied their existence, 
or said they were only on springs, or some- 
thing, and I should have felt an awful fool. 
"o 1 was silent, and he did not question me 
further. 


" Where is your friend ? " he asked, all 
at once. 

I explained how we had parted to seek our 
host. Then you have lost one another?“ 
he cried, laughing. Dear me; I wonder 
where he can have got to. Into no trouble, 
1 hope." 

1 hope not, sir," I echoed, not wholly 
reassured by his merriment. “ May we," 
I ventured, ** go and seek for him. It is get- 
ting a little late, you know." 

Oh, yes, I should have thought of that. 
But see, it is needless to seek.” 

At the foot of the very tree in which the 
Professor had been seated stood an object 
resembling a fire alarm, painted green. 
This.“ he explained to me with а smile, 
“is the*captain's compass.“ It contained 
a number of tiny silver bells, each marked 
with a peculiar character, and while we 
watched, one of them tinkled softly. Ah," 
exclaimed the Professor, " there he is! I 
fear he has slipped into the melon pit." 

I looked round, but saw no signs of my 


chum. ‘ That is situated in the Enchanted 
Section," added the Professor. Follow 
me.“ 


We crossed the lawn and a small orchard, 
und entered a pretty garden, where a foun- 
tain threw water into a basin of rainbow 
trout; then passed through a gate marked 
over the top, " Travelling Section," and 
through another over which was the legend, 
“ Enchanted Ground.” 

This gate opened also without touching 
it, more, this time, I think, to Hepworth's 
surprise than mine, for he had just climbed 
out of the pit, and was mopping his forehead 
with a handkerchief, when the gate caught 
him on the chest, and he fell back among the 
melons. 

When he came to light again, he looked 
somewhat dazed, but I decided presently 


‘that it was not the result of his tumbles so 


much. He showed no surprise at seeing 
the Professor and me awaiting him ; it might 
have been the most natural thing in the 
world. How do you do, Maynard + " he 
asked in а far-away tone of voice, as though 
he had been abroad for some weeks. 

“Poor Frank, 1 murmured. “ Нез 
been through even more than I have.” 
We got back before the school gate closed, 
though the Professor insisted on giving us 
tea. Heexplained to us all about his system 
for preparing young men against the shocks 
and surprises of life; said he thought it 
would be a success if only he could get a few 
students to begin. Of course, it was out of 
the question to think of it till the dark days 
were over, and as I left Mossover at the 
end of the autumn term'I have never heard 
how the School of Physical Courage has got 
on. 
Hepworth. has always been unable, or 
unwilling—I suspect the former—to describe 
to me-his adventures, except in occasional 
fragments that do not permit of retelling with 
the pen. I believe his single lesson did him 
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good, for he was foremost in all sports de- 
manding manly courage and self-reliance 
for some weeks after. Once or twice, when 
I could not help laughing at some recollec- 
tion of my own, he became suddenly serious, 
wiped imaginary perspiration from his brow, 
and said, Oh, do shut up!“ 


OUR FIRST CAMPING-OUT. 


І. 


WE vowed this holiday should be our best beyond all 
doubt, 


Because we meant to spend it in the country, camping 
out. 


Our simple preparations made, down to the spot we 
went, 


And close beside a rippling stream we fixed our 
borrowed tent. 


п. 


We found it hard to fix Ше thing, but still it was a 
lark, 


And when at last the tent was up, ‘twas very nearly 
dark. 


We turned in without supper, and lay hungry all tlie 
night, 


But could not find the food because we had not brought 
ù light. 


ITI. 


I said the tent was rather small, which could not be 
denied, 


And it was very full indeed, with six of us inside. 


I was the last, and very small the space that I could 
find— 


lt only took my body in and left my feet behind. 


IV. 


For hours and hours I tricd to sleep, but slumber I 
could not, 


Because my feet were very cold, my head extremely 
hot ; 


And every time that I was going off into a doze 


A vicious kick from some one near would banish all 
repose. 


v. 
We growled at one another all that long and painful 
night, 
And no one had a wink of sleep until the morning light. 
To make my troubles even worse, and magnify my 
pain, 


A storm came on, and my poor feet were outside in the 
rain. 


VI. 


At length our struggles brought about a great cata- 
strophe; 


The tent could not have been well fixed, for which 
they all blamed me. 


Quite suddenly the thing gave way, and came down 
with a rush, 


And we were writhing ’midst the wreck in one most 
fearsome crusli, 


ҮП. 


In vain we struggled to get ont—that wet and clammy 
tent 


Clung to our bruised and prostrate forms like leeches 
or cement. 


At last the awful climax came—with one united scream 


We rolled along the sloping bank and tumbled in the 
stream ! 


HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By H. ALEXANDER PARSONS, F.R.N.S., MEM.BRIT.NUM.SOC., 
Author of “The Colonial Coins of the British Empire," etc. 


most boys and, for the matter of that, men too, tales relating 

to the hunting for the treasure left behind by the old-time 
buccaneers and pirates of the West Indies and the Eastern Seas 
are intensely interesting, although there may be very slight founda- 
tion of truth in many of the yarns. Reputed treasure in sunken 
Spanish galleons have, too, not only stimulated the imaginations 
of writers, but also given rise to real attempts to bring to light such 
wealth ; attempts which have been made up to comparatively recent 
times, even if not being made to-day. 

Án account of some of the treasure which has been unearthed 
in this country will, therefore, no doubt, be interesting to the readers 
of the “ B.O.P.," the more so since it may be the fortunate lot of 
some of our readers to be themselves the finders in the future, for, 
although much hidden wealth has been unearthed from English 
soil in the past, there is good reason to believe that much more is 
awaiting discovery in the futurc. 

There are many ways by which buried treasure in England is 
dis:overed. Опе of the best known methods is. of course, the organ- 
ised researches of various local and other antiquarian societies in 
connection with the ancient British tumuli dotted about the country, 
or on the sites of Roman towns and villas. Another method is the 
special hunting for treasure by people who have no other object 
than to enrich themselves, Such attempts are usually the result of 
folk-tales and local traditions of booty hidden in the earth, dim 
accounts of which have been handed down through the ages. It 
must be confessed, however, that this method is not so fruitful as 
the energy and interest of the seckers might appear to warrant. 

By far the most valuable of treasure has been unearthed by 
accident, and the ways by which such" finds " have been discovered 
have been many and varied. 16 is almost needless to say that the 
plough has been a prime instrument in the accidental discovery of 
buried treasure. Another way has been the making of roads and drains, 
when, of course, deep trenches are dug in the earth, thus removing 
the superimposed soil of centuries from a "find." Damming 
streams and rivers has sometimes resulted in bringing to light hoards 
of money originally lost in times of flood, or in the passage of retreat- 
Ing armies across the water. Dredging operations are also fruitful 
sources of bringing to light lost valuables. This is more especially 
the case in tidal rivers, such as the Thames. Sinking of wells will 
sometimes bring to the surface more than was looked for. and the 
disturbance of old churchyards or burial-grounds, made necessary 

y the growth of population, frequently brings to view articles of 
Worth or ancient coins, buried with some long-forgotten personage 
of importance, a form of respect for the dead begotten of pagan 
times, when a chieftain would be buried with all his belongings, in 
the belief that they would be useful to him in the hereafter. Lastly, 
the action of the sea has largely contributed to our stock of ancient 
coins and objects. 

To ask for the reasons for the burial of treasure is perhaps not 
unnatural. Those in connection with “ burial-ground finds " have 
already been given, but the chief cause of the hiding of treasure is 
undoubtedly the disturbances of war in the early and medieval 
periods, together with the absence of the modern institution of 

anking. This is borne out by the fact that hoards of the times 
subsequent to the Civil War between the Parliament and Charles L, 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, have not been numerous 
or of any great importance. ‘ Finds " since then have been chiefly 
restricted to operations in connection with the restoration or demo- 
lition of old buildings. 

Treasure, for the purpose of this article, may be said to consist 
of anything specially or intrinsically valuable; but. for the reason 
of limitation of space, the following accounts of its discovery will be 
restricted to hoards of coins. These accounts will naturally com- 
mence with the discovery of Roman coins. 

The various insurrections of the subject British tribes and the 
incursions of the Picts and Scots in the north readily account for the 
burial of large and numerous hoards of coins of this class. A 
complete record of these discoveries would probably fill the covers 
of a large book, so that one interesting and fairly recent example 
must suffice here. 

This find is neither a great nor a valuable one, but the suggested 
and probable circumstances of its secretion are more romantic than 
those of most hoards of this class. It is known as the find of Bar Hill 
m Scotland. The northern slope of the summit of this hill had been 
Previously well known as the site of one of the stations on the 
Antonine Vallum (wall), but although several antiquaries and 
others had observed traces of the Roman occupation, and various 
relics had from time to time been unearthed by the plough, no 
Systematic search had been made until the end of 1902, when a 
thorough investigation was commenced by local people interested 
In the matter. 


Shortly after the commencement of digging operations the explorers 


were rewarded by the discovery of an artificially made well, filled 
nearly to its mouth with a vast mass of remains of the Roman 
period. On the top was a fourteen-feet layer of rubbish, chiefly hewn 
stones. Beneath this was a collection of odds and ends, including 
several inscribed stones, a quantity of wood and leather work, and 
some pottery, tools, and implements. In the mud at the very 
bottom of the well were found thirteen Roman denarii (silver pennies) 
of the period from about 35 в.с. to 180 А.р. 

What was curious about this “find” was that the coins were 
nearly all made of base metal, and, as it is unlikely that a forger of 
base money would carry on his nefarious business on what was then 
the very fringe of civilisation, the explanation of the hoard has been 
considered to be that the coins were sham pieces made for devotional 
purposes and thrown into the well as votive offerings. A point in 
favour of this explanation is that in after-excavations round the well 
a number of other coins of the ordinary kind came to light. 

It is well known to many boys in this country that its ancient 
inhabitants worshipped at wells, or resorted to them as oracles, and 
many holy wells are still in existence. The writer has visited 
several in different parts of the country. What more feasible, then, 
than that the worshippers should endeavour to please the reputed 
spirits of the wells either by contributions in kind or in money. Аз 
regards the coins of the Bar Hill “ find“ being of inferior metal, from 
very early times people have used bogus money or goods for votive 
offerings. False coins often found their way into the Greek temples, 
and in China coins of paper have been and are regularly made 
for religious purposes. Even in Christian countries there are persons 
mean enough to put buttons or imitation money in church 
collections. 

The next typical hoard to be referred to will carry us well into 
Saxon times, and, unlike the last, it was one of the most valuable 
that has ever been unearthed in these islands. This find is com- 
monly called the Cuerdale Hoard, from the circumstance that it was 
discovered near Cuerdale Hall on the southern bank of the river 
Ribble in Lancashire, between Walton.le-Dale and Ribchester. 
For a thousand years a local tradition stated that, if you looked 
from an eminence at the former place up the valley of the Ribble 
towards Ribchester, your gaze would pass over the most valuable 


treasure in England. Moreover, a rhyme used to be known in the 
locality to the effect that 


“Tt is written upon a wall in Rome 
Ribebester was as rich as any town in Christendome. 


So firm was the local belief in a buried treasure that many attempts 
were made to locate the spot, and even the divining rod was brought 
into play. АП attempts, however, failed, and only accident 
brought the hoard to light. On May 15, 1840, some workmen were 
repairing the bank of the Ribble when they hit upon a treasure 
within three feet of the surface. It turned out to be the most 
valuable ever found in England, and a willow tree, now in its prime, 
was planted on the site to commemorate the event. This tree is 
in full view from an eminence on which stands Walton Church, 
about a mile away, and so the old tradition was proved to be founded 
on fact. й 

The full extent of the hoard will probably never be ascertaincd, 
as much was secreted and dispersed by the finders; but a mass of 
silver, consisting of ingots, chains, rings, amulets and armlets, 
together with about 7,000 silver coins, was ultimately recovered. 
The whole was encased in a leaden receptacle enclosed in à wooden 
chest, but these coverings were so decomposed that they could not 
be preserved. 

Of the coins recovered about 1,000 were Saxon, mostly of 
Alfred the Great (see fig. 1); about 4,800 were issucd by the North- 
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umbrian Danes (see fig. 2), and practically all the remainder. 1,200 
pieces, were Continental, chiefly French, but with some German and 
Italian coins. The character of the hoard showed it at once to be a 
Viking treasure, and, in view of its great value, especially in those 
days when coined money was little used, it could not have belonged 
to an individual, but, as will be seen, it was the treasure chest of a 
Danish army. The evidence of the coins themselves showed that 
they were secreted between 909 4.D. and 912 a.p., and the deductions 
of an eminent antiquary render it practically certain that the 
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treasure represents partly the results of a raiding expedition to 
Southern England and the coasts of France, and partly a local 
Northumbrian treasure raised to carry on a war in Mercia (Central 
England). The circumstances which have been connected with the 
hoard are all recorded in the contemporary chronicles, but details 
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end names of persons are not necessary here. Sufice it to say that 
the Northumbrian Vikings who are credited with the ownership 
of the treasure were forced to turn from their purpose of devastating 
Mercia by a large force of West Saxons and Mereians which compelled 
them to beat a hasty retreat northwards, and which tinally overtook 
and defeated them near the river Ribble. lt was at this juncture, 
no doubt, that the treasure chest was hidden to prevent its capture 
by the enemy. and in all probability those in the secret of its hiding- 
place were subsequently overtaken and slain, Some members of the 
defeated army, having knowledge of the existence of the military 
chest, but without knowledge of its hiding-place, would spread abroad 
the tale, and the matter naturally became a tradition of the locality 
as years went on, until converted into a reality after the lapse of a 
thousand years. 

Advancing to Norman times, the most valuable hoard of coins 
discovered of that epoch is undoubtedly that of the Beaworth find. 
The following is a circumstantial account of this discovery : On the 
afternoon of June 30, 1833, four boys were playing at marbles in a 
small field attached to a property called the Manor House in Bea- 
worth. Hants, when one of them discovered, in a cart track, a piece 
of lead rising above the surface of the ground. Upon taking hold of 
it he found a small hole into which he thrust his hand, bringing out 
a number of coins. His companions followed his example, and, 
although they did not think that the objects were anything more 
than old. buttons, they concealed a part in an adjacent field, whilst 
others they took into the village. A few of the villagers, attracted 
by the movements of the boys, and being more aware of the value of 
the discovery, hastened to the spot, and a scramble for the booty 
ensued, This caused the parents of the boys who had hit upon the 
treasure to appeal to Mr. Dunn, of Alresford, the owner of the land. 
This gentleman then sent a representative to collect the coins on his 
behalf. and most were delivered up, to the extent of over 8,000, 
consisting of silver pennies. 

The coins were deposited in an oblong box, which was, however, 
so damaged in the scramble that only one side and a part of the 
bottom remained entire. It is considered that the box had been 
originally inserted about eighteen inches in the ground, because its 
resting. place was in a line with a bank forming the boundary of the 
field. The coins were packed in regular layers, but the box was not 
full, otherwise many more would have been found. When the whole 
collection was sold, Mr. Dunn, with great liberality, distributed the 
amount realised either in remuneration to the finders or in donations 
to local charities, 

The evidence of the coins themselves show that the date of the 
deposit was at the end of the reign of William 1. (1066 to 1087) or 
the beginning of the reign of his successor, William II., and the 
vreasure has been considered to be the Conqueror's bequest to the 
Bishop of Winchester for prayers to be uttered for his soul, which 
pequest, to save it from the known rapacity of William IL, was 
secretly buried, the usual precaution in those early days ; the hiding- 
place being forgotten on the death of the Bishop in 1098. However 
that mav be, it is significant that Winchester is only about six miles 
away from the place of secretion, and it is recorded that six marks of 
gold was the extent of the bequest. It is also a fact that six marks 
of gold represented 8,040 silver pennies, practically the number in 
the hoard, allowing for those not given up. 

The great bulk of the coins discovered was of the last type of 
William the Conqueror, which is best known by its reverse design, 
consisting of the word PAXS in the ` field.” A specimen, which may 
be from Beaworth itself, is illustrated in fig. 3. From being very 
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rare, the PAXS type of the Conqueror is now the commonest of the 
reign. 


Advancing to the Plantagenet era, one of the most important finds 
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unearthed in England in quite recent times was that of the Colchester 
hoard of 1902, mainly consisting of silver pennies ranging in date 
from the later years of the reign of Henry ir. to the year 1248 in the 
reign of Henry 11. (figs. 4 and 5). On July 5, 1902, кото workmen 
were digging the foundations for the new London and County Bank 
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in High Street, Colchester, when they came across a flat leaden 
vessel in which about 11,000 silver pennies were discovered of what 
is known as the short cross type. from the design of a short cross on 
the reverse. The usual scramble occurred, but, although some of 
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the coins passed into private hands, most were recovered by the local 
police, and a coroner’s inquest having found that the coins were 
treasure trove, they were forwarded to His Majesty's ‘Treasury and 
subsequently examined at the British Museum. 

Various theories have been advanced to explain the reason of the 
deposit of these coins. The most plausible, to the mind of the 
writer, is that of an eminent antiquary who connects the treasure 
with the great levy by Pope Gregory IX., in 1240 41, of a twentieth 
of the revenues of all the churches of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
the coins being buried on the historical flight of the Pope's repre- 
sentatives, who collected the impost. However that may be, it 
is certain that the hoard was secreted about the date mentioned, that 
the levy caused great indignation in this country, and that, when 
Gregory died in 1241. during the collection of the money. his repre- 
sentatives were forced to desist from further collecting and had great 
difficulty in escaping from England with their lives. It is also a 
significant fact that there have been several other finds of an exactly 
similar character except as to number. The coins of the types found 
at Colchester are now very commonly met with, almost as much 80 


as those of the first two Edwards, a typical find'“ of whose coins 
we will now proceed to discuss. 


There have been many "finds" of coins of Edward r. and 
Edward 11. during the past century, not only in England, but also 


in Scotland. Undoubtedly the largest of these " finds ? was that 
made at Tutbury in 1831, when, in the course of removing & bank 
in the bed of tho river Dove, near the present bridge at Tutbury, 
a tremendous number of silver pennies of the reigns mentioncd, 
estimated at 20,000, was unearthed. 

This hoard is considered to have been the treasure chest of Thomas, 
Earl of Lancaster; its loss occurring when he retreated across the 
river Dove at the head of the disatiected barons, prior to his de 
and capture by Edward ir. at Borough. Bridge in Yorkshire in 1322. 
However that may be, it is historically certain that the Earl Jost some 
of his stores during his retreat through a great flood of water. and the 
coins themselves show that they must have been dropped or buried 
between the years 1321 and 1329. Most. boys who collect English 
coins have one or two specimens of these common Edward pennies, 
but two typical illustrations are given in figs. 6 and 7. 
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Sufficient evidence has now been given of the interest attaching 
to “ finds " of coins in this country, во that it will not be necessar? 
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nor is there space, to deal with the discovery of buried treasure of 
times subsequent to that of the Edwards, although the troublous 
reigns of Henry vr, Edward iv., and Charles 1. have naturally 
contributed their share to the general harvest of the coin collector. 
Scarcely а year passes without a discovery of buried treasure, and 
there is still more probably. nay certainly, lying under English soil. 
History records the loss of a vast treasure belonging to King John, 
including the ancient regalia of England. To what fortunate boy 
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or individual is it reserved to discover what would be the greatest 
and most priceless hoard ever laid bare in these islands ? 

Before leaving this subject it would be well to point out that 
* finds" of coins, ornaments, or objects in bulk are subject to 
“ treasure trove " law, but that such articles, if of any other metal 
than gold or silver, or when found singly, or in a place of sepulture, 
are not the subject of treasure trove.” 
judged to be °“ treasure trove ” the finder is rewarded on a set scale. 


If, however, a find ie 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE WAR PRACTICE OF THE 


r above title is usually connected, by the 

uninitiated in naval matters, with the 
movements of fleets and their strategic 
arrangement in line of battlo ; but it has а 
special and particular application to the 
routine of individual shipk, which forms tho 
subject of this article. 

“ Evolutions "" consist in the performance 
by the ship's company of special rehearsals 
for cases of emergency, and they are always 
carried out without any previous notice or 
preparation. The bugle, and the pipes of 
the bo's'un's mates, sound off, and the hands 
fall in. The Captain, or the Commander, 
then announces what evolution is to be 
performed, the bugle sounds once more, and 
the crew rush to their stations. When a 
fleet is assembled, the Admiral, at regular 
intervals, orders the performance of different 
evolutions by signal from the flag-ship, and 
there is great rivalry to be “ first ship " in 
the carrying of them out. 

The hands being fallen in, the announce- 
ment may be “ Fire in the Carpenter's storo- 
room!" "The men immediately go to fire- 
stations. Hoses are promptly rigged, and 
in а few minutes gallons of water are gushing 
through them. The boats’ crews stand by 
their boats in readiness, in case matters 
should proceed to the extremity of “ Aban- 
donship." The marine sentries are doubled, 
and have ball cartridge served out to them, 
to prevent anyone getting into the boats 
without permission. Preparations are made 
for flooding the magazines if necessary, and 
for provisioning the boats. Every man has 
а special station, and knows exactly what 
to do, 

In connection with the above evolution, 
and also with that of Out collision mat," 
deseribed below, the order is frequently 
given, Away all boats.“ This means that 
every boat in the ship, from the big steam 
picket-boat and pinnaces down to the pair- 
oared skiff, is hoisted out, manned, and 
sent away to steam or pull round the ship. 
All these processes are elaborately timed. 

The photograph on this page shows the 
Port side of a cruiser's boat-deck. looking 
orward. "The picket-boat has been hoisted 
out and its empty cradle is seen. On the 
Tight is just visible the end of the main 
derriek, whieh is used for hoisting in and 
out those boats that are not slung on davits. 

In the case of “ Out collision mat," it is 
assumed that the ship has been struck by 
r a tag pum, and the collision mat is 

ut tor the purpose of stopping the hole 
made in her "A UM E 


A е mat is a large structure composed 
01 oakum, and, in appearance, is something 
L. 2 a large gymnastic mat and a huge 
& ender.” It is controlled by ropes attached 
+ N of its four sides, those on the under 
hell of it passed under the ship's 

‘tom. By means of these ropes it is 
hauled into ition, the object being to 
got it immediately over the hole, when the 
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By RUPERT M. HEATH, R. N. R. 


rush of water sucks it in, holds it there, and 
во stops the leak. 

Another frequently practised evolution 
is that of " Towing ship." shown in the 
second of the accompanying photographs. 
In action it is more than probable that some 
ship might. be so crippled as to be incapable 
of proceeding under her own steam. 16 
would then become the duty of her consorts 
to tow her to a place of safety. Such a 
procedure may, and does, become necessary 


on occasion, in the event of damage in a 
storm. Consequently towing is frequently 
practised, ships taking it in turn to tow 
and to be towed. 

Two “ grass lines“ are passed from one 
ship to the other, usually by the use of a 
boat; by their means the heavy steel towing 
hawsers are hauled on board the ei 
ship and made fast. She then goes ahe: 
slowly, till they in to take the strain. 
When they have satisfactorily tautened out 


, 


ned form of “ General quarters," in which the 
she proceeds nt а faster rate, ip is prepared to resist nttack by torpedo 
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While Towing ship " is а comparatively 
simple matter in calm weather, in a heavy 
sea it becomes both difficult. and dangerous. 


The management of the great writhing steel : 


hawsers, to say nothing of controlling the 
huge plunging bulks of the ships them- 
selves, necessitates the greatest possible 
skill and judgment. 

In the photograph, H.M.S. Berwick is seen 
towing tho Argonaut, The two hawsers can 


be seen just tautening out between the two 


ee 


A Cruiscr's Boat-deck. 


ships. The falls from which the boat that 
carried the ends of the hawsers was lowered 
can be seen hanging loosely on the left of the 
picture, 

One of the most frequently practised 
evolutions is “ Man and arm ship." This is 
quite distinct from ‘ General гв,” 
which takes place weekly, and means that 
every man in the ship goes to his battle 
station. *' Man and arm ship ” isas ial 
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boats, or other inferior force, and it is 


usually carried out at night, when torpedo 
attack is most to be feared. 


In this evolution the guns are made ready 


for action, the Gunnery-Lieutenant climbs 
to his lofty station in the fore-top, whence 
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flag-staffs, rails, ete., disappear, and the boat 


davits and stanchions are laid level with the 
deck. 

Our third photograph shows the quarter- 
deck of a cruiser in its normal state. If she 
were“ Cleared for action“ nothing would be 


Towing Ship. 


he controls their fire, and the search-lights 
are turned on and sweep the sea in search 
of any possible antagonists. 

There are three other evolutions connected 
with battle—namely, ** Out torpedo nets," 
“Clear for action, and“ Prepare for battle.” 
In the first of these the steel netting, which 


lies rolled up upon the net-shelf 
ship's side, is unrolled, and the 


visible but the bare deck, which would be 
covered with a mixture of sand and water, 
to prevent its catching fire. 

All the railings and stanchions and the 
flag-staff would have vanished, and the 
ventilators and sky-lights would be re- 
spectively removed and closed. When the 
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ship has been thus stri the Captain 
ind. his staff retire to the ippod, m 


It involves the landing or abandonment of 
the boats and all superfluous woodwork, as 
being inflammable, including cabin doors 
and fittings, and all combustible material 
such as officers’ private gear, etc. 

It is by the continual and competitive 
practice of these and many other evolutions 
that the Navy maintains its high standard 
of efficiency and sustains its proud boast of 
always being ready for anything." 
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HOW TO ENAMEL A BICYCLE. 

E. JORDAN writes from Stretford : 
.O. P.“ I see that 
enamel a bicycle. 


“In this week's 
а reader wants to know how to 
lle should first remove all dirt, 
rust, grease, and old enamel from the frame, and, 
with some emery paper make the surface as smooth 
as possible. A bottle of good black enamel and а 
flat camel-hair brush“ should be procured, Use thin 
enamel; if too thick, turpentine or methylated 
spirits should be added. 

“Put on the first coat of enamel, using light even 
strokes in one direction only, and allow to dry. 

“ After the second and successive coats, smooth the 
enamel with fine emery paper. When the last coat 
(four are usually put on) has been applied and is 
thoroughly hardened, moisten a piece of flannel with 
water and dip it ina little of the tinest pumice powder, 
also moistening the surface of the enamel with water. 
Rub the frame lightly, afterwards working off the 
powder with clean rag and water. Moisten another 
piece of flannel with olive oil, and dip it into rotten 
stone. Moisten the tube with oil and rub lightly until 
the surface is polished. Now remove oil and rotten 
stone with a clean rag, and finish off by rubbing 
lightly with a piece of silk or similar material. 


* As this process is recommended by Cycling, I have 
no doubt us to its genuineness.” 


=>? 


BOY ARTISTS. 


MARCEL LAVALLARD, the French boy artist who 
has had a picture accepted for the Salon within 4 
month of his twelfth birthday, has probably estab- 
lished a new record in artistic precocity, although he 
had a formidable rival a few years ago in Henri Edouard 
Cortes, who had a picture exhibited at the Salon when 
he was only six months older. Millais was seventeen 
(within a month) when he made his first appearance 
at the Royal Academy; and Watts and Marcus Stone 
were the same age. Landseer was more precocious, 
for he had his first picture on the Academy walls at 
thirteen; Mr. Walter Crane was similarly honoured 


at sixteen; Mr. Briton Rivière at seventeen; and 
Mr. Frith at twenty-one. 
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Fire- fighters. 
(Drawn for the ~ Boy's Own Paper” by Т. LEMAR.) 
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A STORY OF STRUGGLE AND 
ADVENTURE. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “The Itory Hunters," ne Voyage of 
the ‘Bine Vega,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AT DEATH'S DOOR—ALL 
FOR THE BEST— BOB'S WIFE. 


Г is, I am sure, quite needless to say that 

at the bungalow Doddie had the best 

medical attention that the island could 
afford. 

He was not suffering from the Black 
Death at all, but from a species of low or 
nervous fever, the physician said, brought 
on by hard brainwork and mental anxiety. 
But when asked whether there was any 
probability of his recovery, this doctor only 
Bhook his head. 

“We will do our best, Mrs. Nelson," 
was the cautious and guarded reply, 
“to pull him through. I dare not say 
more." 

One evening he came quietly into Mr. 
Nelson's room. 

" І must not alarm your wife," said the 
good physician, ' but you may tell her I 
shall myself sit up to-night with the patient. 
Fou will understand." 

Mr. Nelson only pressed his hand, but 
said never а word. Не understood, but 
answered not. 

“It is a crisis,” added the doctor, feeling 
sorry for Nelson, but mind, I say nothing 
more." 

When, long past sunrise next morning, 
Carrie, with her own hand brought tea in 
for the physician, she found him asleep on 
the couch. He had snatched an hour. 
Carrie lit a small spirit lamp under the 
bronze urn, and sat down, and was weeping 
quietly when a voice came from the bed. 

Dr. W—— started up at once. 

Doddie wasawake. His eyes were open, 
and though he spoke low and tremulously, 
all fever seemed gone. 

" You must not speak much," the phy- 
sician said, and—drink this first, before 
you say one word." 

Doddie did so. 

" Have I been ill—all night?” he 
asked. He was perfectly conscious now, 
and Carrie kept back her tears and smiled. 

" You have been ill, Dr. Lees, for two 
whole weeks, &nd unconscious nearly all 
the time.” , 

“Ive had such a strange dream," 
Doddie said, after closing his eyes fora 
moment. “I thought I was іп a burning 
house, with flames and smoke all round 
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^d 
me—suffering great agony—till a rift camo 
in the smoke cloud, and an angel face looked 
down—and I was saved.” 

“And saved you are, my dear fellow,” 
said the physician. “Saved, but not alto- 
gether by me. "Thank God, the crisis has 
come and is past. But the burning house 
was the hot, dry skin of fever. The angel 
face you saw has been near you for weeks, 
and but for her nursing——" 

Doddie looked round half wildly. 

“Oh! is it you, Carrie? I thought till 
this moment I was at home in fathers 
cottage by the sea.“ 

Carrie laid her hand on his poor thin arm, 
and & happy smile passed over his worn face. 
„ could sleep now." That was all he said. 

The doctor left the room for just a moment 
with Carrie. 

„The danger is past," he said. There! 
don't ery like a little silly ; go straight to 
your mother and tell her." 


Doddie's convalescence was slow, but it 
was uninterrupted. For weeks he was 
unable to leave his couch. Then it was but 
to rest for an hour in the rocking-chair. But 
he could have the big window open, and get 
glimpses now of the far-off sea and its 
shipping. 

Then he was able to walk across the floor 
a few times and back, and one day Carrie 
brought in her two beautiful bloodhounds to 
show him. 

“ They would not be denied," she said. 

And how gentle they were, and how 
human-like the expression in their beautiful 
eyes! Both lay down with a contented sigh 
close beside Doddie, and he was well pleased. 

One day he asked Carrie if she would sing 
a little, and play the harp for him. It is 
the doctor, not the friend and companion, 
that speaks now," he said. 

Carrie hardly understood. 

“I want to know the state of my nerves,” 
he said, smiling. “I can tell by my feelings 
when you play how far 1 have advanced 
along the road that leads to health.” 

The harp was carried in. and, leaning over 
it, she commenced to sing one of his favourite 
songs. Doddie had thrown himself on the 
couch. He was just strong enough, but no 
more, to stand music. 

„Still emotional I am, dear Carrie, and 
another of your beautiful songs would bring 
the tears on my cheek.” 

„o the hills now," said Doddie's phy- 
sician one day. “Mr. Nelson, you look a 
little pale yourself. You go with him, and 
Carrie will be the only nurse needed." 

That was a charming bungalow, and from 
the heights Doddie could see not only the sea 
itself, but a panorama of the most wild and 


beautiful scenery in the southern end of the 
island, 


In a month's time Doddie felt as well as 
ever he did in his life. Carrie, too, was 
strong and—so our hero thought—never 
looked more entrancingly beautiful. I need 
say no more than that, though I have to pull 
myself up with a round turn again, having 
determined at the commencement that this 
should be a true tale of adventure, and that 
only. 

Somehow or other. in spite of all an 
authors caution, a girl will manage to 
insinuate herself, to worm herself into a tale, 
and the author would hardly be rude enough 
to inform her she must bundle up and go. 

Doddie was able now to take long walks 
through wood and wild. He had even 
recommenced the study of the coleoptera, 
but Carrie was dreadfully afraid of some of 
the specimens he ran down and caught. She 
was but a woman, and could only wonder 
that anyone could get into poetic raptures 
over the colouring of a centipede or the 
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crimson-and-white markings on a large, 
healthy, hairy spider, while the creature 
itself, with its basilisk eyes, stood working 
its venomous jaws not twelve inches away. 
From the coleoptera, then, Doddie passed 
on to birds, and from birds to—nothing at 
all. He just closed his book and put away 
his pencil. : 
“A pleasant land of drowsyhead it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 
But whatever smacked of ‘noyance or unrest, 


Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest.” 


Surely, then, Doddie was right in doing 
nothing in such a land, considering all the 
circumstances, and the long years crowded 
with adventure, through which he had 
passed ! 

Carrie.“ he said one evening while they 
sat together on a rustic kind of lounge under 
some palm trees, with the pale moon already 
in the sky, albeit the sun was only just 
sinking into its bed of crimson and gold— 
such bright crimson, such yellow gold! 
Ah! Carrie, I have been so happy, and, dear 
girl—no, you must let me speak ав I do now 
once in a lifetime—it isto you I owe my life. 
But, Carrie, that life is but a trinket I would 
willingly throw away had I no hopes of 
spending it with you. Carrie, child, you 
saved my life, save it once again.” 

Carrie did not pretend to misunderstand 
him, and just half an hour after this they 
were walking slowly hand in hand towards 
the moonlit bungalow. 

Had Doddie received his answer? No, 
nor would he till next evening, “ because, 
Doddie,” she said,. there is something I 
have to tell you that may change the current 
of my life and yours. 1t is only a little bit 
of my own story.” 

Next day Doddie started away for the hills 
almost as soon as the sun rose. He found 
he could not spend that dav till eventide 
without doing something. He would climb 
that mountain, he and his favourite servant, 
and get back at sunset. 

" Doddie "—this was Carrie's story—it 
was a very brief one—* long, long ago, when 
I was a child of three, I went with mother to 
reside at the mansion house of Drumweedie, 
near the coast of Aberdeenshire, but far to 
the north. 

Ve used to walk towards the old church- 
yard on a hill oftentimes. It was not far off, 
and there we had the sea breezes, and 
mother needed them. It was an old grave. 
yard, Doddie, with the ivied ruin of a church 
in its midst, and many of our family lie 
there. But one day, while crossing a field, 
we were chased by a red.eyed Highland bull, 
and oh, it was a dreadful nightmare. He 
would have gored us. but a brave little fisher 
lad of about ten called us to run while he 
faced the awful monster. I hardly know 
what the brave lad did. But we were 
saved.” 


“ And you are Miss Gordon of Knock- 
ando ? ” 


Doddie seemed very serious. 

She had clasped her hands together. 

" Oh. Doddie,” she cried, 
matter?” 

He hesitated for just a moment. 

Carrie, Carrie," he said. I would not 
love you more even if you were poor.’ 

No, hear me. I accept my fate. The 
current of your life and mine must run 


touether now like streamlet in the summer's 
sun." 


does it 


Jt was very strange that when Doddie got 
back to the coast next day he found among 
the other letters waiting him one from his 
father. Just a loving. simple letter, like the 
man who penned it. But he mentioned the 
gravestone that Doddie had missed. “I 
sold it to the other Gordons," he wrote. 


“But it never could have benefited us, 
Doddie. It was their solicitor who pro- 
posed it at a time when only poverty stared 
me in the face. Come home, Doddie. ] hear 
you have been behaving most nobly. But 
God will reward you. And I know you will 
not have the heart to be angry with your old 
daddy now he has told you all." 

Doddie was reading that letter when he 
noticed an officer's boat being rowed towards 
the shore from a saucy little bit of a gunboat 
that had come in some time before. 

1 am sure my readers are clever, but I do 
not think they will guess who that officer in 
trousers of whitest duck and jacket of blue 
was! Why, it was Dr. De Blanc, K.N.—in 
other words, it was Old Bob Ridley himself, 
just as boisterously hale and vigorous as ever. 

" Dod! is it you ? " 

" Bob! Tam pleased.” 

They had much to say, and much to tell 
cach other. And they dined together that 
evening in a huge, well-known square hotel. 
Dined on the fat of the land. 

“ Well, I haven't really got my promotion 
yet. Only 1 ат surgeon on my own, of the 
gunboat J igger, and, of course, my promotion 
is sure to come—some day. 
luck. you know." 

Doddie was laughing. 


Um always in 


Oh Bob! Bob! 
But have you never any serious cases that 
demand—all your skill ? ” 

“ Oh yes, what do you think? Had a leg 
to take off one day. Surgeon Toms whipped 
it off, you know. and found the arteries, But 
I tied 'em, and the case did well. Luck 
again, you вее. And if ever luck tumbles 
down from the foretop. a8 sure as a gun it 
alights on Old Bob Ridley. You don't think 
а deal of my surgery. But I myself admire 
myself. I can dress a stump with any man, 
and you should see me pull teeth." | 

Old Bob Ridley was never long at getting 
news, and he ealled upon Doddie one day to 
кау that the Admiral was going to give a ball, 
and that-every body would be there. 

" And Гуе seen,” he said, " the most 
scrumptious girl in all the island. A Miss 
Hall. Rich, too, and Tm going to ask her 
to dance almost every dance with me. And 
when I know her a little better—that wont 
take long—Bob goes in and wins. He wants 
to retire anyhow, and I would as soon marry 
as not. For l'm Old Bob Ridley ee-ay-o— 
and so on and so forth." 


“I know the young lady you mean, my 
dear Bob." 


„ You know her, Doddie? You?" | 

Doddie was laughing merrily. “ Why, 
Bob, she is my fiance.” 

“Whew — ew — ew!” 


whistled Bob. 
“Why, I'm all aback, my boy. You might 
knock me down with a sledge-hammer. 

" Well, Doddie, you know me, and you 
know I have always acted the gentleman. 
I'm square, old man. So Bob will give you 
a free course, though you know how awk- 
ward it would be if she happened to fall in 
love with Bob Ridley —as girls often do. a 
I will not even ask her for a dance. There! 
Bless you. my children. Bless you.. 

Doddie laughed heartily. “ Bob Ridley, 
your heart at any rate was always in the 
right place, and I thank you for your 
thoughtfulness and extreme generosity. 


Dr. George Lees left dear old droll Jamaica 
with many a hearty good wish for his future 
welfare and happiness. | ; 

The voyage home across the wide Atlantic 
in Caries mothers yacht was all one 


beautiful dream, for Doddie was as happy 
as a seabird, and almost sorry when they 
made the land at last. hed 
It was at Oban Bay. Then they reac d 
Fort William to sail up through the wild vi 
romantic Caledonian Canal—loch after loc 


past 


joined by navigable water—and 80 
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Inverness eastwards through the Moray 
Firth, until they cast anchor at last off bonnie 
Bogielea. 

Yonder were tho twin cottages; vonder 
the little kirk upon the hill. Nothing seemed 
changed. The boats in the harbour, among 
which were those of his dear old father and 
Ogilvie, looking as taut and trim as ever 
on this beautiful afternoon in spring. And 
fishermen yonder were mending their nets 
on the sand, or spreading them out to dry on 
the benty grass by the cliff foot, adown which 
zigzagged the Smugglers’ Ladder. 

Yes, that was humble Bogielea, and 
Doddie's eye moistened a little as he gazed 
at it from the quarter deck of the Mermaid. 

Nothing changed, for Bogielea was so old- 
fashioned that though people роб married 
there now and then no one ever seemed to get 
& bit older. 

“A very smart and pretty yacht!” It 
was Ogilvie himself who spoke. He was 
smoking his pipe with Mr. Lees in one of his 
little cottages. 

" [wonder what she is, or what she wants.’ 

Doddie's father took his pipe out of his 
mouth for a moment. 

“Why. yonder comes a bit of a boat. 
Sailors pulling her as neat as ninepence, and 
а smart young fellow in the stern sheets. 
Ah! that lad knows how to handle the 
ribbons." 

“Give me the spy-glass a moment, old 
friend. Quick!“ 

The glass always lay in the window-ledge, 
and quickly was it focussed and turned upon 
the boat. 

. Why, as sure as I live,’ 

It я your son ! 

Н My зоп? What, not Doddie ? " 

Never knew you had any other son, old 
friend, but I'm off home hot-foot to tell 
Aggie. Won't she be pleased. just!“ 

" And I'm otf to the beach," said his 
friend. 


“ Daddie!" cried Doddie. 


, 


9 


cried. Ogilvie, 


“ Doddie!” 


азр 2D umm» € V. « € »———— —— 


ques had a pleasant and uneventful 


h voyage to Мап Francisco. They crossed 
th» States, wearied a little with the intermin- 


able rumble of the train, and were glad to 
embark again, this time for Liverpool, on 
one of the large Atlantic liners. А south- 
westerly gale accompanied them a good part 
of the way, but for this they cared scarcely 
The great ship plunged through the 
р | cleaving them asunder, and 

rowing them in clouds of spray from stem 
to stern, and they steamed into the Mersey 
funnels well salted and streaming 


at all. 
huge mens, 


with 
ecks. 
с Оро their arrival, unencumbered with 
1 and having nothing to detain them, 
Bd оок them straight away to his own 
in thee Mevagissey. The change of trains 
emple Meads Station at Bristol, in 
16 Precincts of which they had frequently 


lingered, Vividly brought back to the lads 


ay ешетЬгапсе of their old life, also the 
revuled en Quiller first met with them and 
ied them at tho little restaurant; but 
joli and no reason why they should stay 
л they rushed on to the west. From 
ge mother, a silver-haired, sweet- 

is n Woman, to whom he had wired 
with lado pool, and who was trembling 
rival, rin Ess in anticipation of their ar- 
ey met with a loving welcome, the 
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cried daddy. And next moment there, 
hand in hand in the spring sunshine, stood 
father and son with hearts almost too full to 
utter à sound. 

" Father," said Doddie at last, “Tm 
bringing you home a daughter. You must 
come olf and see her now, Then the yacht 
gocs on to Aberdeen. No, father, not 
married yet, but soon we will be.” 

“ Doddie, my boy," quo’ Mr. Lees, “ you 
don't ever mean to tell me you're going to 
marry а blackie ! " 

" No, dad, she isn't black. Jump into my 
little boat. Just as you are. Never mind 
your clothes, Carrie is the sweetest and 
most. sensible girl in the world." 

Doddie came back with his father, the 
boat was rowed away, and once again the 
Mermaid held on her way towards the 
Granite City. 


€ 


Aggie Ogilvie and Jim the hunchback, with 
Doddie, sat long that evening on the beach, 
for they had much to say to each other, but 
just as the sun was dipping down over the 
far-off hills they found their way to Doddie's 
house, where his father and mother and 
Ogilvie made room for them round the fire, 

“Well, well. well,” said Doddie's daddy 
that night. ©“ Who could have believed that 
things could have turned out as they have 
done? But it was all for the best—yes, all 
for the best.“ 


The wedding was the gayest and grandest 
that ever had taken place in the grand old 
mansion of Knockando. 

Honeymoon ? Yes, six honeymoons all 
in one, and all spent in the good old yacht 
Mermaid. 

By the way, not only did Doddie—well, 
then, for once, let us call him Dr. George 
Gordon Lees of Knockando—receive a step 
of promotion, but a special medal for his ser- 
vices in the bush, and the brave and gallant 
way he fought the fever plague. 


THE MYSTIC FEATHERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


CHAPTER XXIV.— HOME. 


first of very many. She took them to her 
heart for Ned's sake, and afterwards for their 
own, ‘They began to call her granny the 
very next day after their entrance into the 
tidy cottage by the quay—a name which 
exactly suited her—and they knew what it 
was to have a real home at last. 

The money transferred from Callao was 
waiting for them in the Mevagissey branch 
of the well-known bank. Quite naturally 
Quiller assumed the guardianship of the two 
lads—of Terence because of Mike’s request, 
and of Will because he had no one else to 
look after him. He stood in the place of a 
father to both of them. They grew up to- 
gether like brothers in the Quiller household. 
Their neglected education was attended to, 
the money providing ample resources for the 
purpose—more than ample, for it was supple- 
mented by the proceeds of the sale of the ears 
of maize, wrought so cunningly in gold and 
silver, and the emerald chain, which turned 
out to be of great value. The ears of maize 
fetched good prices as curious speeimens of 
Indian workmanship. The chain was broken 
up, and the emeralds utilised in other ways 
by one of the leading firms of London 
jewellers. The head of the firm inquired 
how it had come into Terence’s possession, 
and was greatly interested in the story; 
seldom had he seen so fine a set of gems, and 
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He looked at it just опсо, then handed it 
to Carrie. Keep that, dear lassie,” he 
said. “I shall never wear it. Nor do I 
deserve to, for I'm really afraid that had 
there been no Carrie in the bush there 
would have been no Doddie Lees.” 

Some time after the return of the Mermaid, 
while walking in Pall Mall, Doddie stumbled 
up against Old Bob Ridley once more. He 
was just stepping out of a well-known club, 
and his own brougham was awaiting him by 
the curb. Bob was faultlessly dressed, and 
had an expensive orchid in his buttonhole. 

“Why, Bob, what means this trans- 
formation ?" after they had shaken hands, 
Doddie cried. 

“ [t means," said Bob. with his old happy 
look, “that I've left the Service to get 
spliced. You must dine with me to-night. 
No denial." 

And Mrs. Bob Ridley ? " 

“The best wife under the sun. She is 
fifty-five, and I'm her ownest boy. House 
in the country. House in the town. АП 
kinds of comfies. and an orchid always for 
Old Bob's buttonhole.” 


Soon after this came the terrible though 
short Ashantee war, and for this not even 
his love for Carrie kept Doddie from 
volunteering. 

It was there in the bush, in swamp and 
flood and fire, our hero really won his laurels, 
and was promoted to Fleet Surgeon. 

Patronage had done something for Doddie, 
I freely admit, but integrity, steadiness, and 
adherence to duty had done infinitely more. 

Back from the Gold Coast at last, then 
away to Knockando, to Carrie and Carrie’s 
bloodhounds. 


* Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark, 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
"Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come." 


{THE END.] 


Author of “A Redawin Captive,” “The Equine God," etc, ete, 


he was glad of the opportunity of acquiring 
them; the pendant, which the padre had run 
off with, and the black beetle had tried to 
steal, particularly pleased him; and the 
cheque he wrote out in exchange represented 
a small fortune. 

Quiller was not unmindful of his promise 
to Mike. When the jewels had been sold 
and the lads were settled in a good school, 
he visited Bristol again and again, made 
inquiries everywhere, searched the city 
through, advertised in the papers, scoured 
all the haunts where she was likely to be, 
but no trace could he find of Terence’s 
mother. She had disappeared. He did not 
relax his efforts. To the old home in Ireland 
he went, but he could glean no information 
there. He employed others to search in 
Liverpool and London, in the neighbourhood 
of the docks, and continued to advertise, 
but no news of her ever reached him. And 
from that day to this he has never heard 
whether she be alive or dead. Perhaps it 
was as well for Terence that she could not be 
found. A happier life had he in the sweet 
Cornish home than he would have been 
likely to have with the mother who had 
always neglected him, who had never ful. 
filled towards him a mother's duty, and who 
had never shown him a mother's love. 

[TRE END.] 
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Iu the man with nerve, and plenty of it, 

the grizzly is pre-eminently the game 
animal of America. Its great size, enormous 
strength, and relentless ferocity, make it a 
fitting quarry for only the boldest and most 
skilful hunters, while its sagacity, caution, 
cunning, and wariness place it far beyond 
the craft of the average sportsman. 

Well did the Indian hunter know what 
tested manhood when he made the necklace 
of grizzly's claws the sed Эр by which to 
know a man, for no one lacking a stout 
heart and nerves of steel dare follow the 
grizzly into its native fastnesses and pit 
himself single-handed against it there. 

To-day most of the grizzlies shot by 
visiting sportsmen are those that have 
either been trapped or held at bay by dogs, 
more frequently the former, for it is seldom 
that dogs can stop a grizzly long enough for 
the hunter to come up. Usually a grizzly, 
when pursued by a pack, merely pauses 
occasionally to teach some dog more pro- 
vocative than the rest a lesson in manners, 
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THE GRIZZLY. 
By LINCOLN WiLBAR.* 


business it is to provide the visiting sports- 
man with a grizzly trophy to prove his 
prowess ; and the sportsman merely walks 
up and shoots the poor creature after it has 
dragged a heavy trap, with a trailing log 
attached, perhaps for miles. 

There is little sport about this, and less 
bravery, except on the part of the bear ; 
but then it must be admitted in extenua- 
tion that grizzlies are exceedingly difficult 
animals to hunt nowadays in a sportsman- 
like manner. 

Thus a grizzly skin may mean much or 
little—much, if the hunter has met the bear 
in a fair field with no favour; little, if he 
has merelv potted the creature when it was 
in a trap. 

The sportsmanlike way of hunting the 
grizzly is, of course, stalking, or, as it is 
called, still-hunting. But taking the spirit 
of the term "'sportsmanlike" to mean 
giving the grizzly as many chances for his 
life as he can take advantage ot, the literal 
meaning of “ sportsmanlike " is generally 


or more bullets to compass their death, for 
their tenacity of life is simply marvellous. So 
long as a bullet fails to touch a vital part, 
their flesh may be literally pulped by lead, 
and still they will live on, dying by inches. 
In a case which came under the writer's 
observation. about twenty years ago a 
trapped grizzly was shot in eighteen places 
by an excitable young man from Phila- 
delphia, and was then put out of its agony 
by a single shot from the revolver of one 
who could stand the sight no longer. "This 
was, of course, an extreme case of a young 
and nervous man meeting a really dangerous 
animal for the first time, but it shows how 
strong is the grizzly's hold on life, and proves 
how cool and quick and resolute the man 
must be who successfully stalks the grizzly 


in its native wilds, and single-handed places 
it hors de combat. 


Although thirty years ago the grizzly was 
very abundant throughout the extent of its 
range, its numbers are now sadly diminished. 
In many parts where once it was so common 


immediately going forward at a contemp- 
tuous amble, quite fast enough, however, 
to outdistance the hunter. 

For this branch of the sport Airedales are 
now being extensively used in many parts 
of the West, and are said by those who have 
tried them on grizzlies to be unequalled by 
any other breed of dog, as they are fast on 
the trail, persevering, sagacious in attack, 
and absolutely fearless, but never reckless, 
so that the hunter going after grizzlies with 
Airedales is pretty sure of returning with all 
of his dogs, even though he be minus a bear 
skin, which certainly is more satisfactory 
than coming in minus bear, minus two or 
three hounds, as too frequently happens 
when the usual type of bear dog is used. 

Trapping, however, is the method most 
successfully employed by those whose 
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* The writer has himself shot a great many bears of 


one sort and another—nineteen in one year, and seldom 
less than four or five. 


Grizzly Bear Hunters' Camp in British Columbia. 
Of the two grizzly-bear skins shown in the picture, the one on the right only lacks two inches of being the largest ever secured. 


spelt “ empty larder,” so far as the visiting 
sportsman is concerned. 

So it happens that most of the grizzlies 
whose skins are among the cherished 
trophies of our noted big-game hunters 
never had any more chance for their lives 
than the ox in shambles. Yet we are 
usually told how this or that bear charged 
the intrepid hunter, and how it took nine 
bullets to quiet him. We are sometimes 
even given such grotesque details as that 
the bear rose on its hind legs and advanced 
on the hunter with savage growls, as is 
thei: avourite habit in the mind of the man 
who has never seen, or at least has never 
been charged by, a grizzly. 

As a matter of fact grizzlies never charge 
in any such manner. Unless hit in the 
brain or spine, they put their heads down 
and rush on the hunter at a swinging gallop. 
They usually take their death wound 
without complaint, merely sinking down 
and dying mute. But it may take a dozen 


as to be a serious menace to stock, it is now 
never found ; but this is merely the tale of 
all the game animals of America. 

In the more remote districts, however, it 
is still plentiful, though its habits make it 
appear more scarce than it really is. No 
animal better understands the art of keep- 
ing out of sight, and unless snow lay on the 
ground, an inexperienced man might be in 
good bear country for months without seeing 
a sign of one. Yet a good dog would not 
be long in finding scent, and a good tracking 
snow would show the impress of many à 
grizzly's foot. 

It seems strange that so large and ap- 
parently unwieldy an animal can move with 
such silence and celerity over ground where 
lighter man can travel silently a bare two 
miles an hour, and that only by a prodigious 
expenditure of muscular energy and the 
exercise of unceasing vigilance against 
making a noise—a vigilance too often sadly 
out of proportion to the resulting silence. 
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Even when wearing the softest and most 
flexible moccasins the white hunter cannot 
approximate the noiselessness of the grizzly's 
tread except by infinite caution for short 
distances, whereas the grizzly is habitually 
as silent-footed as the passage of a cloud 
across his native mountain heights. 

On several occasions, while resting in the 
woods, I have had black bears pass within 
a few paces of me, and been quite unaware 
of their presence until actually sighted ; 
and for at least once in my life I have been 
a close neighbour of a silver-tip for some 
little time without knowing it, or he either, 
for that matter. 

I was stalking deer, and was moving very 
softly up the bottom of a long, narrow, 
brush-grown coulée, when, coming to a thin 
place in the thicket, a sort of instinct, or 
sixth sense, seemed to compel me to look to 
the left, and there, about twenty feet away, 
was an ugly look ing silver-tip ambling along, 
i. ther more than keeping pace with me, and 
quite as noiseless, though with much iers 
cencern as to his footing. As I had left 
camp that day with only a light-weight 
deer rifle, the sight of that bear somehow 
made me lose interest in the deer I was 
after, and as bruin fortunately had not seen 
or scented me, I wisely stood still and 
allowed him to pass on ahead. 

Then I quietly slipped back down the 
coulée and spent the rest of the day hunting 
In а less exciting neighbourhood. For 
while the blaci: bear rarcly attacks without 
provocation, the grizzly is always on the 
watch for troubl>, and when he digs up the 
hatchet he goes on the warpath with a 
vengeance. Properly armed, a man of 
ordinary hardihood may seek an encounter 
With & grizzly with no greater danger to 
himself than is necessary to give a favour 
of spice to во strong a sport; but when 
one has no other charm against sudden death 
than za 38-40 Winchester carbine one's 
Looe ror the society of Ursus horribilis 

omes а very negative quantity. 

Unlike human”, who ме often 880 more 
agreea ble outside the domestic nest than in 
it, the family life of the grizzly is singularly 
affectionate. 1 forget who it was said he 
Mla Tather be a grizzly cub than Prime 

mister of England, but he was a wise man, 
and by that remark he showed himself 
тогу to occupy any exalted position in 

he gift of his Majesty. 
ES life of the grizzly cub is indeed an 
ене existence. His parents simply 
in his. him, and are ready to fight creation 
his defence if need be, or to frolic with 
(Es by the hour if he desires it. He is not 
Каш ed oy any parental definitions of 
„ or limited by any other re- 
nctions than the bounds of his own wishes. 
СЕ. or less vigorous cuff may occasionally 

m head over heels; but his is a happy 

55 and he has forgotten the cuff 

ore he has finished his tumble. 

А гот the first his health ів excellent, for 

ine И, of sound stock, his ancestors 
Seen ived simple lives, with just enough 
Ee Dent to keep their blood moving 
age 97 5 Most of them died either of old 
unkno y accident ; disease was practically 
aut in lif among them. Sb the cub starts 
which пе with an invincible constitution, 

as makes it unnecersary for him to 
faa r м calisthenics or home exercisers. 
oW ы soft, warm coat his little muscles 
Е Pidly without any such aids to 

uscular development. 
3 und jai time he is three months old he is 
his usty young bear indeed, and a credit 
of апу Tents. He would make the fortune 
у Enterprising manufacturer of infants’ 
legend 9 could publish his picture over the 
às 8 After three months of our etc., 
© usual trade announcement. But 
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unfortunately the grizzly cub is a difficult ^ 


subject to photograph. unless when dead, 
and that, of course, would somewhat spoil 
the effect of the advertisement ! 

Uncharitable folk would suggest that even 
the grizzly cub must succumb to some of the 
patent foods which so ably assist in reducing 
the infant population. The grizzly cub, 
however, would probably be proof against 
a long course of even the poorest of infants’ 
foods, for it can eat anything and everything, 
and thrive on it, so it be soluble, malleable, 
or susceptible of fracture. 

The natural result of a good digestion in 
youth is rapid growth, and at the age of 
four or five months the cub weighs fifty or 
sixty pounds, being, however, about twice 
as strong as a dog of that size, quite as agile, 
though seemingly clumsy, and about ninety- 
five times as cunning. so that in a set-to 
between a six months’ cub and a dog, with 
а fair field and no favour, the cub would 
easily come off victorious. 

Such a set-to I used frequently to see 
between a tame cub, caught by & friend in 
Wyoming when it was about the size of his 
two fists, and a powerful Newfoundland dog, 
the dog invariably getting much the worst 
of the encounter. The cub's method of 
procedure waa to sit up and wait till the dog 
rushed in, then to administer swinging right 
and left blows that sent the dog spinning. 

This cub was very affectionate, but some- 
what hasty of temper, and when full-grown 
its great size and  weight—nearly one 
thousand pounda—inade it a pet of dangerous 
potentiality, so it had to bo destroyed. 


A CORNER CUPBOARD, AND 
HOW TO ARRANGE IT. 


By Guy ALFORD. 


Г: we wish to keep a room tidy it becomes 

necessary to arrange some kind of cup- 
board in which such things aa bats, fishing- 
rods, rackets, etc., etc., may be stored ; and 
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the accompanying sketch illustrates the way 
in which the corner of a room may be utilised 
for such & purpose with little trouble and at 
а small expense. 

A triangular piece of wood is cut to fit 
the corner, and this is supported at & con- 
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venient height by two bars of wood nailed 
to the wall and running along each side 
underneath it. “A” jn the sketch indi- 
cates the roof of the cupboard, and “ B one 
of the supports. A curtain running right 
across, Or two curtains divided in the middle, 
can be nailed with brass-headed nails to the 
edge of the roof and entirely enclose the 
cupboard, and keep the contenta free from 
dust and dirt. : 

А row of brass-headed nails fixed in the 
wall just under the roof are useful for 
hanging up those things that are better in 
such a position than placed upon the floor. 
On the roof there will be plenty of space 
to stand a pot with a fern and other orna- 
ments, should we wish to make our cup- 
board both decorative and useful. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 
BY DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, our Friend the Dog, and 
Gardens. 


ITHE Вот HMSELT.— I spoke last month chiefly about 

health-giving exercise. Of course you must know 
that no species of exercise is much good that one does 
not have an interest in, or in which he has no pleasure. 
It must not be a penance. 

Well, this number of the “ B.O.P." concludes our 
year, and November will, I trust, open brightly for you 
all. This is really the time for reflection, on!y we have 
no desire to sadden ourselves. Few amongst us, I am 
sure, but has tried to do his duty to the best of his 
ability, and all will try to do better for the ensuing 
“В.О. В. year. Many things are there we might have 
done better, but this should not dishearten us. One 
cannot do more than his best, if only he does that best 
with a will. Yet there are some sorts of temptations, 
lads, you have not resisted 80 strenuously as vou ought 
to have done, despite the fact that the sins you com- 
mitted are often of the most fatal kind, and tend to 
ruin both body and mind. 1 should like to condemn 
such boys to a novel sort of punishment. 1 should 
like to send them away down into a lonely wood 
with their hibles in their handa, and prevent their 
coming out again, however hungry they might be, until 
they had learned by heart every line of that intermin- 
ably long Psalm, the 119th. Well. anyhow, I want you 
to continue studying those things that lead to good 
health and the prospect of a rcasonably long life. 

But touching the health, and things appertain- 
ing thereto, you have made good progress, if vou 
have learned to turn away your thoughts and еуез 
from bebolding iniquity. Constantly thinking about 
pleasant sins suggests the committal thereof. And do 
you know that you are in a far better position to reaist 
temptation when the body is strong than when it is 
weak, with the nerves all unstrung ? That is one reason 
why I ask you to make the very best of the fresh air 
that blows around you night and day. ]t is the 
cheapest and best of tonics, especially if there be a bit 
of sunshine mixed up with it, 

Again about exercise and the tub. Do not let the 
wildest, wettest weather prevent you from taking the 
former, day after day. at about the same time, if 
possible. It is grand fun battling against a gule of 
wind. It is cheering, and gives one quite a high idea 
of his own pluck and capabilities for endurance. As 
to the latter—the tub—do not permit the apparent 
want of time to prevent you from enjoying it. Five 
minutes — you don’t need more; and the boy who can- 
not spare that time and make it up afterwards must 
be а poor sort. of an organiser. 

About clothing for health there are no hard-and-fast 
rules. The great thing is to wear garments that keep 
the body gently warm, without either heating or 
fevering it. There is nothing to beat wool, of course, 
and nothing to beat tweed, only it must be soft open 
rough stuff — Harris is best —neither hard nor heavy. 

Mackintoshes or indiarubber garments I warn vou 
against, as I do against that unwholesome and abomin- 
able outer covering for the feet, called goloshes. They 
all keep in the invisible perspiration, and injure not 
only the skin, but important organs inside the body. 

About sleep and health. Well, insomnia is a trouble 
that very few boys suffer from. In fact, the difficulty 
is to get them to rise early enough in the morning. The 
young must have plenty of sleep, and nine hours a night 
18 not too much ; but if one lies a-bed much longer he 
weakens the brain, and is fat-headed and foolish all day 
long. Just keep your bedroom window generously 
open, and there is little fear of want of sleep for you. 


THE POULTRY Run.—It is to be hoped that 
finished your autumn cleaning 5 done Ат s 
repairs. Your fowls will then be comfortable for the 
winter, and, if well fed (not on fattening food) and kept 
warm, they will treat you to many and many a luscious 
breakfast egg, even when snow is on the ground. 
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Unless you have already condemned wasters to the 
pot, or, better still, sold them, continue to weed. If 
you have no grass run, get greenstuff from gardens to 
throw into the enclosure, and a handful or two of oats 
among it. Scraping for thia will give the birds exercise, 
As the weather gets colder and more inclement, fowls 
are apt to catch many troubles. If the run is very wet, 
bumble-foot or abscess on the toes is a common ailment, 
but there are many others, including even paralysis. 

If you have kept a diary and noted down your 


expenses, etc., you will now find out whether or not 
you have been successful, 


THE PIGEON LOFT.—Finish repairs at once. Con- 
tinne to thin your stock. To keep wasters of any sort 
is not good business, and you will never be a millionaire 
if you are not careful, 

There are two things you had better buy now, if not 
already provided. Опе is a good cheap book on 
pigeons. You will get that at any bookseller’s, or by 
writing direct to Mr. Upeott Gill, publisher, Drury 
Lane, London. The other thing is a good lantern, 


because pigeons require their hoppers filled and water 
supplied every night. 


THE AVIARY.—If you have rendered your breeding 
cages chemically clean, wrapped them in many folds of 
paper, and stowed them away in а room {ree from dust, 
vou are about finished with this department, and your 
canaries will have nothing to do but to eat and sing, 
But beware of dainties, especially cakes and sugar, 
Begin already to study your plans for next spring. 
I hope you have some nice young healthy stock to 
retain for yourself, and some for sale. 


THE RABRITRY.— Remember that as the weather gets 
a bit colder your bunnies will want more grain and nice 
roots, with fewer green vegetables. Hay, though, if 
sweet and free from dust, they will nibble at, and a 
bran mash now and then will greatly add to their com- 
fort and happiness. Exercise them on the grass in 
sunny weather. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG.—Do not leave him out of 
doors at night. You cannot be too kind to a faithful 
dog. Some will tell you that as a guard he must be out 
of doors. This is nonsense, for burglars know precisely 
how to quieten him. Feed him well. Give him his 
biscuits dry, and let them be suitable for his size. 


THE GARDENS.—There is nothing much doing here, 
But continue to keep down weeds, This is all-the- 
year-round work. Keep everything tidy, and trim 
hedges and bushes. 


, 
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THE “ВОР” PHOTOGRAPHER 


IN OCTOBER. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A, (OXON.). 


“NOT TO BE TAKEN." 


OOKING over a photographic annual I came across 

а very good article entitled “ What not to take,” 

and it occurred to me that the old familiar label on the 
medicine bottles afforded an excellent subject for a 


column at the end of the “ B.O.P.” current volume. 


There are plenty of things that many photographers 
take which they had far better have left alone, and 
saved cost of plates and time; many pictures which 
are spoilt by taking things that should not have been 
in them, which might have graced the walls of the 
London exhibitions if the unnecessary items had been 
left out. My photographie“ Don't's " may be arranged 
under separate headings, to suit the special photo- 
graphic path which the reader prefers to tread, but 
there are many that will be common to all. 

General Artistic Photography.—The vast majority of 
amateurs, especially when they first begin to work, are 
apt to include far too much in the pictures, "This 
is especially the case in landscape photography. 
Supposing one is in a country like Cumberland, near 
the Lakes, with mountains, trees, lakes, etc., all close 
together, one often has a kind of inclination (in the case 
of a beginner almost irresistible) to include all these 
wonderful things in one splendid whole. But though 
this may produce a pretty effect, it will not make a 
* picture " in the sense understood by the advanced 
workers, judges at exhibitions, etc., who, one and all, 
look out for “ simplicity " as a sine qua non in artistic 
work. There must always be one special point of 
interest with nothing to entice the eye away from it. 
One of the chief precepta to be held by all devotees 
of the art is that the object of our quest is '* picture- 
making by elimination," and it is a maxim that needs 
frequently to be insisted on, for it is certainly a very 
hard one for ш; enthusiast to learn. 

. Landscape Photography.—A from the danger 
already ted out of е tin Dind. div 
also the difficulty of avoiding unsuitable lighting. As 
a rule the ш in the middle 

ү һагаһ 


of the day should be 
eschewed—i ез too effects, and the 1 
sang iro directly overhead is unpl ч n. 
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Another point is to find out the best place to put 
the camera i.. the best place whence to view tho 
picture, A few feet may just make all the difference 
between success and failure. A large group of trees, 
for example, may be taken so that some are just behind 
the others, and in the picture they may all come out 
mixed up together, but had the camera been moved a 
short distance on one side or the other they might 
possibly have been secured in far better perspective 
and the effect of the distance between them much more 
effectively rendered, 

The foreground of a landscape needs especial atten- 
tion, lest. too much should be included. The attention 
of the beholder should be led on to the backeround, 
near the middle of the picture. If there is an obtrusive 
patch of weeds, stones, rocks, ete., in the foreground the 
interest. never reaches its proper end, or, if it does, it 
immediately comes back to the foreground, which 
in bad art, unless the picture is simply intended as а 
“ record.” 

Portraiture.— Vere, again, simplicity is most. desir- 
able; the chief interest should always centre on the 
face, if a portrait. ; if a figure study, then whatever is 
the main motive of the picture must attract. the 
attention first. In portraiture all bright chains, 
jewellery, staring white lace or collars, etc., «пош be 
sternly eliminated or kept entirely in the shade. 
They can, of course, with skill, be toned down after- 
wards ; but why take the trouble to do this when they 
might just as well be removed and the extra trouble 
saved? Patterned dresses are in the same way 
objectionable, also very brilliant hats with conspicuous 
artificial flowers, etc. I am, of course, speaking of 
pictorial portraiture ; if a “ likeness"? only is wanted 
then it does not matter much how the model is dressed. 
If in a figure study something is being done with the 
hands the emphasis should be laid on the hands, and 
the face somewhat subdued. Freckles are a dreadful 
nuisance to those who take large heads, I never knew 
how many children were freckled until I took up this 
particular line of photographic work, since when they 
nearly all seem to have become so! I know of no way 
of minimising freckles except by taking the picture 
with an isochromatic plate, and preferably, also, 
yellow screen, but this 
exposure, 


a 
involves vastly increased 
or just getting the picture slightly out of 
focus, which renders the freckles leas conspicuous ; 
but this is by no means easy to do without overdoing 
it. Sometimes printing on very rough paper minimises 
this defect. in a negative which shows the freckles too 
much. Of course, the professional touches out all such 
facial objections, but thereby he often also spoils the 
chief characteristics of the portrait, though people are 
so used to the“ made up " effects of the professional 
that they still often prefer them to the more truthful 
untouched portrait. The art of the amateur, as 
shown at the London exhibitions, ete., has, however, 
done much to educate popular opinion in this respect. 
Architecture, Elimination in this case is, unfortu- 
nately, often beyond the power of the artist. One 
cannot request the verger to take up the pavement 
in Durham Cathedral, for example, though I have seen 
many good pictures more or less spoilt by its too 
prominent rendering. One can only make the best 
one can of such things, and trust to be able to tone 
them down when producing the prints, the annihilation 
of such objectionable details being rendered a good 


deal easier since the introduction of the oil and pigment 
processes, which allow of во much local control. It 
needs but little thought to point out * what not to 
take in public buildings such as cathedrals, churches, 
ete., the number of pictures ruined by the introduction 
of framed notices, too many chairs, railings, ete., being 
almost incalculable, and daily added to by amateurs, 
professionals being even worse offenders in this respect, 
At any rate, please try and get rid of all the objection- 
able features that you can, by removing them or 
choosing a point of view where they cannot be seen, 
being hidden behind pillars, ete. Simplicity is again 
а great requirement in this class of work, and those 
who study the published works of 8. G. Kimber, 
Frederick Evans, and other leaders in the architectural 
line, will easily see how they nearly always make a 
picture, not out of groups of arches or monuments 
without any leading features in the picture, but out of 
one or two arches, of which one is separated from its 
fellows by some special treatment, or a monument on 
which the light specially falis, So the recommendation 
that I leave with my readers at the end of this volume 
is: first see how vou can suitably arrange the objects 
that vou are particularly desirous of taking во as to 
pet a pictorial effect, and then carefully study the 
remainder to see how much you can protitably leave 


out. 
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Boy TO FAMILY GHOST: Oh, please, sir, I haven't 


finished reading it myself, 


Why can't you take ips 
copy of your own?” 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


DEATH OF ANOTHER 
WRITER, 


‘THE death has taken place of one of our older con- 
tributors—Mr. Archibald Grant Munro, B.A., for the 
last twenty-seven years a master in the City of London 
School. Mr. Munro was born in 1855, and educated 
at Ecclesall College, Yorks, of which school his father 
was then headmaster. He proceeded to Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, took his B.A. degree in 1880 
and joined the staff of the City of London School in 
1882, when the new buildings on the Thames Em- 
bankment were opened. Mr. Munro will be remem- 
бегей by many generations of “old boys” as the 
enthusiastic and devoted organiser of their athletic 


clubs and games during the years bef Y 
had acquired its playing-field. ore the school 


He wil, perhaps 
be most gratefully remembered by the Donbes d 
his Saturday Excursion Club. He used to conduct 
a large club of boys every Saturday for many years, 
either for a country ramble (the delights of which 
were greatly enhanced by his genial comradeship) 
on s visit to some building or institution of public 


ote 


WORDS OF CHEER. 
A CORRESPONDENT thus addresses us from Fulham : 
I write to you as an old reader of the * ' who 
| io Your valable ı the * k. O. P. who 


“BOE. 


years ago. I did not know any Plato then, but it 
seems to me that the grand doctrine ot ' harmony, 
grace, and rhythm in the body, and harmony, grace, 
and rhythm in the individual soul” set forth by that 
Greek philosopher is the same ideal that you put 


before our boys to-day. . . . The B. O. P.“ is indeed 
the ideal paper for the British boy." 


FROM Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, the Rev, George L. 
Crombie writes; “ The * B.O.P.' is without doubt the 
king of boys' magazines, not only in the dear home- 
land where it had ita birth, but in every land, wherever 
it is found. I have now the thirty volumes in my 
bookcase, and look upon them as my most cherished 
possession. My prayer to God for you is that you "DAY 


long be spared to continue the great and blessed work 
you are doing." 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL BERIES.] 


sur The 1909 Weekly Cricket Subjects. 


A CRICKET SONG. 


(Tune: Bonnie Dundec.") 


L 

Once again as the seasons their courses 
roll round 

Friend Cricket has come, so awake the 
glad sound 

Of a song to the sport which we all must 
agree 

Is as dear to our hearts as a sport could 
well be. 

Chorus. 

Then out to the meadows and up with 

the stumps, 


And up with the leather and down with 
the dumps ; 
With joy will we bowl and gladly we'll 


п. 
Oh, the batsman loves hitting with main and with 
might, 
And a drive to the bound'ry's his greatest. delight, 
And a rattle behind, as he smites the free air, 
Is the bowler's reward, so that each gets a share. 
Chorus.—Then out, etc. 
ITI. 
You may know that our fielders are keen one and all; 
Like a cat with a mouse they are watching the ball. 
Should it pass within reach ‘twill be seized and held 
tight 
As a fly which a swallow secures in its flight. 
Chorus.—Then out, etc. 
IV. 
There's a scason for football, a time for a row, 
A bike-ride, a swim, but let all the world know 
That for Redskin or Paleface, for man or for boy, 


Pee field, The season for Cricket’s the one to enjoy. 
4 And with pleasure unbounded the willow Chorus.—Then out, etc. 
TEE ОА, we'll wield. | ALEO THOMSON. 


м 
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l. A Cricket Bong. 

Prize Bat Winner: 
Stirling. : WILLIAM KERR, Bandeath. 
Consolation Prizes. (a. Boy's Own"? Watch): 

ALEC THOMSON, 57 Heigham Road, Norwich. 

(b. ** Boy's Orn” Knife): 

THOMAS MUR 5 E 3 ; 
Шыу. DOCK, 45 Earl Street, Scotstown, 

F. H. CARLESS, 45 Park Avenue, Oswestry. 

C. 8. GIFFORD, Histon, Cambs. 
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| Here are the verses of two of the Prize-winners : 
u CRICKET SONG. 


| Now summer has come round once more, 
And everyone does as he wishes, 
So Rmith mounta his bike as of yore, 
And Jones falls asleep while he fishes. 
Rome golf, and of course tennis has 
Quite an army who think it is O. K.,“ 
While solid papas and mamas 
Confine their attentions to croquet. 
Rut there is a game that is better than all— 
The game of the wicket, the bat, and the ball. 


Hail, Cricket! Ere this in thy praise 
J have sung till friends asked me to sing dumb” 
2 And іп weirdly unrhythmical lays 
p I have welcomed thee back to thy kingdom ; 
- But thy bondsman for ever I am, 
So, heedless of years that are flecting, 
On thy Rreen-growing sward I salaam, 
And give thee, in fealty, greeting; 


a e thine is the game that is king of them all— 
I € game of the wicket, the bat, and the ball, 
de Far away are the days of my youth, 

" And my lot has for long been among stir, 


And turmoil, and toil, yet in truth 

The game draws me still like a youngster ; 

But I'm proud to be under the spell 

Of such an enchanter as cricket, 

And I'm proud to be able to tell 

Of the deeds I have done at the wicket; 
For Cricket's the game that is king of them all— 
The game of the wicket, the bat, and the ball, 


Just tell me what game can compare 
With our game for whole-hearted pleasure. 
Can croquet like it banish care? 
Can tennis bring joy in such measure ? 
No! Cricket’s the thing for the man 
From the Thames, from the Clyde, from the 
Hooghly, 
For the folks of New York, or Japan, 
b Australia, the land of the googlie."" 
en here's to the game that із king of them all— 
* game of the wicket, the bat, and the ball. | : 
W. KERR. “We're putting the Finishing Touches to the 1909 Volume!" 
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Wm the present number we complete our 

THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL, and next week 
commence à new VoLuME with an unrivalled 
list of attractions. We would therefore ask 
our numberless friends of all ages the world 
over kindly to make the best possible use 
of the Prospectus or THE COMING VOLUME 
which they will receive with this issue, as 
now of course is the most suitable -time in 
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A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 
BOYS OWN PAPER 
BEGINS NEXT MONTH! 


e. 


all the year for New SUBSCRIBERS TO BEGIN, 
and, as we have before pointed out, & cheery 
“send-off” is always a healthy stimulus to 
renewed and even increased exertions. The 
* B.O.P." still stands alone in the powerful 
artistic and literary attractions, wholesome 
interest, and permanent value of its contents ; 
and the Editor (Mr. G. A. Hutchison) who 
prepared the very first number is yet at the 


: 24 t -9 
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B.O.P.” Орск: 4 BOUYERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, 


helm. He hopes to do even better things in 
the future than in the past ! 


Ф * 2 2 s P 


The beautiful and valuable Covounxp 
Prates issued with the Monthly Parts during 
the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in а neat packet, price 
1s. 6d. the entire series. THE TINTED TITLE. 
Pace for VOLUME THIRTY-ONE 18 ALSO IN- 
CLUDED IN THE PACKET. 


* Ф Ф Ф Ф * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, our 
publisher does not undertake binding for our 
readers ; but this they should find little diffi. 
culty in getting done at a moderate charge by 
local bookbinders. We have, however, now, 
asin previous years, prepared handsome cases 
or covers, in which any bookbinder will insert 
the numbers or parts at a small charge. 


These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained 


through the booksellers in the usual way. 


If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. 
One great advantage of using our special 
covers is that the Annual Volumes then 


have a more uniform appearance on one’s 
book-shelves. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


СӘ” All Competitions announced in the 
present volume, of which the result has not 
yet been published, will be continued in the 
New Volume, early in which many other 


subjects, with numerous and valuable prizes, 
will be started. 


— — 


„ We shall issue this year, as usual, a 
Special Extra Christmas Number, crammed 
full of good things. Price 6d. Order early 
from the Booksellers, as the edition, once 


‘exhausted, cannot be reprinted. This CHRIST’ 


MAS NUMBER will be ready with the B.O.P." 
December Part. See that you get it if you 
wish for a Happy Christmastide ! 
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